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NOTICE. 

IiT  completing  this  volume  of  our  Magazine^  we  think  it  due  to  its  patrons  to  express  our 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  encouragement  which  they  have  given  to  our  efforts,  convinced 
as  we  are  that  this  encouragement  has  been  in  no  small  degree  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
religion,  the  great  object  contemplated  in  our  publication.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  work,  in  general,  meet  with  the  approbation  of  those  whose 
judgment  is  most  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  are  authorized  to  infer,  in  connection  with  the 
circulation  it  has  received,  that  the  Magazine  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  promote 
the  good  cause.  For  this  result  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  our  collaborators  and  subscribers,  who 
contribute  their  respective  parts  to  the  usefulness  of  the  periodical,  and  we  accord  to  them  the 
full  measure  of  thanks  to  which  their  important  co-operation  is  entitled,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
we  express  the  hope,  in  view  of  the  good  which  their  continued  concurrence  must  certainly 
produce,  that  they  will  sustain  the  work  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  laudable  objects.  No 
efforts  wiU  be  spared  on  the  part  of  its  conductors  to  merit  this  favor,  and  to  render  the  periodical 
worthy  of  universal  patronage. 

For  the  particulars  relative  to  the  ensuing  volume,  the  reader  will  please  to  consult  the  notice 
of  the  publisher,  which  accompanies  this  number. 
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APPROBATION 


We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  United  States  Catholic  Magazine, 
a Catholic  periodical  published  monthly  in  Baltimore.  It  is  calculated  to  promote  the  honor  of 
our  holy  rdigion,  and  will,  we  trust,  have  a place  in  every  Catholic  library. 

Baltdcoee,  Cireumdaion  of  our  Lord,  1842.  f Samuel,  JSrchlMop  cf  BaiHmore. 

I hereby  establish  the  United  States  Catholic  MagazinS  my  official  organ  of  public  communi- 
cation with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocess  of  Baltimore.  Should  it  become  necessary  to 
address  them  on  any  subject  before  the  regular  period  for  the  publication  of  the  Magazine,  an 
extra  sheet  will  be  issued,  corresponding  in  dimensions  and  style  with  those  of  the  periodical. 

Fead  of  St.  Mark,  1843.  f Samuel,  ^chhishop  cf  BaUimore. 

The  undersigned  wish  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
Catholic  Magazine  has  hitherto  been  conducted  \ and  their  confidence  in  the  able  and  zealous 
directors  who  superintend  its  pages,  authorizes  them  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
faithful  of  their  respective  diocesses. 

*}*  Benedict  Joseph,  Biidiop  of  Bocten. 

•j*  Michael,  Bithop  of  Mobile. 
f John  Baptist,  BUhop  (f  Cinemnati. 
f Gut  Ignatius,  BUhop  f BdUna  and  Coadjutor  of  LotnaviUe. 
f Anthont,  Bidwp  of  JVeto  Orkam. 
f Mathub,  Biahop  af  Dubuque. 
f John,  Biahop  <f  Mew  York. 

*]-  Richard  Pius,  Biahop  af  MatahanUt. 

•}-  C(ele8tine,  Biahop  af  Vincennea. 
f Peter  Paul,  Bidwp  af  Zda,  and  ddminutraUor  af  Detroit. 
f John  Joseph,  Biahop  of  Matehez. 

*}-  John  M.,  Biahop  af  Claudiopolia,  and  Vicar .Sipoddic  af  Texau. 

« 

Having  within  my  jurisdiction  no  press  through  which  to  publish  the  official  documents  of 
the  diocess,  I have  selected  for  that  purpose  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  and  as  such 
recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  reverend  clergy  and  laity  thereof. 

*1*  Richard  Vincent,  Biahop  of  Riehanamd. 
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“ 949,  first  column,  line  15,  instead  of  kU  read  ite. 

39B,  second  column,  line  16,  instead  of  Cbmenf  XV  read  Ortgary  XV, 

**  459,  first  column,  line  3,  instead  of  KalherdaM  read  HaUmtiaM.  i 

<<  511,  second  column,  eif^teenth  line  from  bottom,  instead  of  Jems  read  JOkM, 
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« 555,  second  column,  instead  of  o&ouf^read  anon,  and  instead  of  edr  read  OM. 

<<  555,  second  column,  line  19,  instead  of  dormenes  read  darkenmi, 

« 556,  first  c(dumn,  line  4,  instead  of  to  read  jud  and, 

<<  596,  first  column,  line  94,  instsad  of  TSdnlana  read  Fmenkma, 

“ 645,  first  column,  line  2,  instead  of  Malta  read  Riodos.  , 

677,  first  column,  instead  of  flbttand  read  Bs^iian. 

**  691,  second  column,  line  93,  instead  of  weir  read  toecf . , 
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BRANDE’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Jhi  Ekicyelopedia  Science,  IMeraivre,  and  M; 
comprising  the  Jnetory,  description  and  scientific 
principles  cf  eoery  branch  of  human  knmoledge, 
&c.  General  Editor,  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S. 
L.  and  E.  &c.  N.  York : Harper  & Brothers. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  vast  number 
of  encyclopedias  of  every  form  that  have 
crowded  the  literary  market  during  the  last 
century,  that  of  Mr.  Brande  has  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  has  no  doubt  flattered 
many  a purchaser  of  the  work  with  the  idea 
that  he  possesses,  at  least  on  the  shelves  of 
his  library,  every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
and  that,  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
that  science  has  attained  in  this  enlightened 
age.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new  ency- 
clopedia has  numerous  advantages  over  its 
predecessors.  Among  its  contributors  are 
several  gentlemen  who  enjoy  a high  reputa 
tion  in  Europe  for  their  learning,  and  who 
are  capable  of  writing  with  accuracy  on  the 
latest  developments  that  have  been  given  to 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  me- 
chanics, physics,  botany,  and  other  sciences. 
Its  contents  also  have  not  been  suflered  to  ex- 
pand into  a collection  of  several  huge  volumes, 
which  are  equally  appalling  to  the  under- 
standing and  to  the  purse  of  the  general  reader, 
but  they  have  all  been  compressed  within  the 
moderate  compass  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pages  of  a closely  printed  octavo. 

Von.  III.— No.  1. 


We  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  the  utility  of 
encyclopedias.  Whether  publications  of  this 
nature  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, or  whether  their  injurious  influence  is 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
that  dififusion  of  knowledge  which  results  from 
their  use,  is  a question,  the  affirmative  and 
negative  of  which  have  each  their  supporters, 
and  we  will  not  undertake  to  pronounce  upon 
the  subject,  when  the  advocates  of  the  con- 
tending views  are  not  likely  to  be  shaken  in 
their  opinions  by  the  reflections  that  we  would 
offer.  It  is  alleged  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
editors,  publishers,  and  patrons  of  such  works, 
that  the  people  being  shut  out  from  the  libra- 
ries which  contain  the  treasures  of  science, 
many  branches  of  knowledge  remain  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  a few  learned  men;  that 
knowledge  is  useful  only  when  generally  dif- 
fused, and  that  to  effect  this,  we  could  not 
adopt  a more  rational  method  or  one  more 
easy  of  accomplishment,  than  to  explain  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  in  a brief  compass, 
whatever  is  embraced  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science ; that  an  encyclopedia,  in  a 
word,  may  not  be  inaptly  compared  to  a reser- 
voir ever  full,  and  always  dispensing  freely  its 
superabundant  waters.  The  advocates  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  who  are  perhaps  of  less  en- 
thusiastic propensities,  contend  that  the  trivial 
advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  encyclo- 
pedias, are  fully  balanced  by  the  disposition 
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which  they  create  in  most  mdividuals^  to  be 
satisfied  with  a superficial  knowledge  of  things. 
To  hear  men  talk,  frequently  with  an  air  of 
pedantry,  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant,  is  considered  by  the  opponents  of  the 
scientific  omnibus  as  a lamentable  eyil;  and 
according  to  them,  the  interests  of  society 
require  that  the  number  of  sciolists  should 
be  diminished  instead  of  being  augmented. 
The  human  mind  is  like  a river;  it  will 
invariably  lose  in  depth  what  it  gains  in  super- 
ficial extent.  Moreover,  the  preparation  of  a 
useful  encyclopedia  supposes  an  amount  of 
knowledge  and  a comprehensiveness  of  judg- 
ment which  no  one  man  possesses ; and,  if 
the  task  be  distributed  among  several  indi- 
viduals, the  combination  of  efibrt  will  most 
probably  result  in  a mass  of  incoherent  views 
or  false  assertions,  which  will  tend  to  perplex 
or  mislead  the  reader,  as  we  shall  perceive 
more  fully  in  the  examination  of  the  work 
before  us.  One  of  the  writers  who  produced 
the  Eneyclopedie  Francaise,  has  thus  drawn 
the  character  of  the  undertaking  and  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it.  Those  encyclope- 
dists were  a detestable  set  of  men,  who  knew 
nothing  and  yet  boasted  of  knowing  every 
thing ; aspiring  to  the  reputation  of  universal 
learning,  they  invaded  all  the  branches  of 
science,  and  by  intruding  their  enormous 
scythes  into  other  men's  harvest,  they  only 
gave  rise  to  a deplorable  confusion."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  hold  to  the  opinion  that  an  en- 
cyclopedia may  be  productive  of  real  good ; as 
a work  for  occasional  reference,  to  instruct  us 
partially  on  subjects  which  circumstances  do 
not  permit  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  a re- 
pertory of  this  kind  may  have  its  advantages. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  its  statements 
should  be  accurate;  and  hence  it  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted,  that  the  publication  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Brande,  was  not  conducted  by 
men  of  more  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
whose  better  judgment  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  would  have  withheld  them  from 
assertions,  equally  erroneous  in  themselves  and 
unjust  to  the  religious  principles  of  a large 
portion  of  the  community. 

It  is  a lamentable  fact,  that  religion  in  gene- 
ral, and  more  especially  the  Catholic  religion, 
is  under  little  obligations  to  the  compilers  of 
universal  dictionaries.  Under  this  point  of 
view,  the  introduction  of  these  works  has 


been  a most  prolific  source  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, calumny  and  error.  The  first  French 
encyclopedia  was  undertaken  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  was  prepared 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Dide- 
rot and  D'Alembert,  the  leaders  of  that  philo- 
sophic school  in  France,  which  considered 
revelation  as  an  antiquated  pr^udice^  aimed 
at  the  total  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and 
marked  out  as  the  objects  of  its  ridicule  and 
contempt,  the  doctrines,  practices,  ceremonies 
and  sacraments  of  the  church.  But  the  im- 
pious teachings  of  these  men  were  not  deliv- 
ered from  the  chair  of  pestilence,"  with  an 
incautious  disregard  for  what  they  considered 
the  weakness  or  misfortune  of  their  age.  The 
venom  of  the  serpent  was  hurled  with  all  its 
artful  cunning.  The  dictionary  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  was  not  universally  character- 
ized by  a hatred  of  religion ; but  its  contents 
were  so  dexterously  arranged,  that  the  reader 
was  referred  from  some  harmless  article  to 
another  of  a more  suspicious  character;  the 
latter  would  suggest  a doubt,  and  by  directing 
the  inquirer  to  another  portion  of  the  work,  it 
prepared  his  mind  for  still  more  objectionable 
matter ; and  in  this  insidious  way,  he  was  led  to 
the  consideration  of  various  topics,  which  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  the  open  assault  and 
derision  of  religious  truth.  A second  under- 
taking of  this  description,  but  of  a more 
gigantic  form,  comprising  upwards  of  two 
hundred  volumes,  was  commenced  in  France 
a short  time  after,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  pretended  philosophers.  If  the  Abb6 
Bergier,  that  uncompromising  champion  of 
Catholic  faith,  contributed  the  theological  por- 
tion of  this  work,  his  co-operation  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  supposition  that  he  was 
deceived.  He  could  not,  under  difierent  circum- 
stances, have  permitted  his  defence  of  religion 
to  be  coupled  with  the  impious  filth  of  the  other 
contributors.  Among  the  encyclopedias  hostile 
to  Catholicity,  we  will  mention  that  of  Rees, 
which  has  enjoyed  a patronage  to  which  it 
was  never  entitled  in  a religious  and  historical 
point  of  view,  and  to  which  at  the  present 
day  it  has  no  claim  of  any  kind.  Its  scientific 
• explanations  in  reference  to  chemistry,  ge- 
ology, mineralogy  and  natural  history,  aie 
now  obsolete,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
nomenclatures  of  modem  times ; but  under  a 
religious  aspect  it  is  still  moie  undeserving  of 
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notice.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  handle 
the  points  controverted  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches,  with  less  of  decency 
and  self-respect  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
publication.  The  writers  seem  to  have  dipped 
their  pen  in  gall,  whenever  they  ventured 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  Catholicity,  and 
their  bigotry  and  fanaticism  led  them  to  ferret 
out  every  term  in  history,  religion  and  geo- 
graphy, that  could  furnish  a pretence  of  bring- 
ing some  injurious  charge  against  the  church 
of  Rome.  We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  these  effusions  of  sectarian  ran- 
cor against  the  religibn  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  civilized  world,  will  be  considered  too 
contemptible  in  this  enlightened  age,  and 
even  more  antiquated  than  some  of  the 
chemical  and  geological  theories  of  Rees’s 
Encyclopedia. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  relation  to 
the  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Chat  a spirit  of  religious  bigotry  and  partiality 
was  observable  in  its  pages;  and  we  regret 
this  the  more  as  the  general  scope  of  the  dic- 
tionary seems  to  have  excluded  articles  of  a 
decidedly  religious  character.  It  purports  to 
be  An  Encyclopedia  of  science,  literature  and 
art;”  why  then  should  purely  religious  ques- 
tions have  been  introduced  7 The  authors  of  the 
work,  aware  that  they  could  not  embrace 
every  subject  within  the  limits  that  they  had 
prescribed  to  themselves,  discarded  all  proper 
names,  all  geographical  terms,  and  all  matters 
that  are  strictly  historical ; why  did  they  not 
also  discard  those  higher  questions  of  religion, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  treat  judiciously  and 
inoffenso  pede,  which  cannot  be  well  associated 
with  a mass  of  trivial  and  profane  topics,  and 
* in  the  dictionary  before  us  are  comparatively 
lost  in  the  immense  variety  of  discussions  on 
mechanics,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  natural  science?  Will  the  distinguished 
names  that  swell  the  list  of  the  assistant- 
editors,  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  sectarian 
views  that  are  here  put  forth  ? Or  has  a Pro- 
testant propaganda  adopted  this  method  «f 
confirming  existing  prejudices,  or  reviving  oft 
refuted  charges,  in  the  hope  that  the  misrep- 
resentation, vague  hypothesis  and  false  asser- 
tions which  are  discoverable  in  certain  parts  of 
the  work,  will  be  readily  passed  off  in  the 
company  of  the  exact  demonttnUioni,  which 
are  contained  in  its  scientific  articles  ? Such 


a result  could  scarcely  be  expected ; for  learned 
names  in  zoology,  chemistry  and  natural  his- 
tory, have  of  themselves  no  great  weight  in 
theology,  and  the  fact  is  as  common  as  it  is 
deplorable,  that  a man  may  have  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  abstruse  questions  of  mathe- 
matics, and  not  have  devoted  a serious  thought 
to  matters  of  religion.  A chemist  may  have 
analyzed  an  immense  variety  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substances,  of  the  animal,  mineral 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  not  have  bestowed 
the  slightest  attention  upon  his  duties  as  a ra- 
tional being,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  upon  the  existence  of  a society 
the  sole  depositary  of  revealed  truth.  A savant 
may  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  a mineral,  a molluscan, 
articulated  or  radiated  animal,  and  be  en- 
veloped in  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  in 
relation  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In 
short,  a man  of  genius,  wit,  and  penetration 
in  worldly  affairs,  is  but  too  often  that  animal 
being  whom  an  apostle  has  described,  and 
who  perceiveth  not  the  things  that  are  of  the 
spirit  of  God”  because  he  neglects  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  right  comprehension  of  these 
matters,  which  demand  the  same  attentive, 
sincere  and  persevering  study  that  is  required 
by  the  natural  sciences.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  views  of  our  encyclopedists,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  those  portions  of 
their  work,  in  which  ignorance  or  prejudice 
has  taken  the  place  of  that  sober  and  enlight- 
ened spirit  from  which  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  never  to  depart.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  our  small  space,  to  exhibit  all  the  ol^ec- 
tionable  matter  of  the  volume ; a glance  at  a 
few  articles  will  sufficiently  determine  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  it  merits,  as  a 
channel  of  religious  information.* 

.*Bj  oottfinitig  our  remarki  to  this  aspeot  of  the 
work,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that,  in  a seientific 
point  of  Tiew,  it  is  free  from  inaccuracy,  or  that  it  pre* 
sents  in  full  the  actual  state  of  human  knowledge.  In 
some  articles  we  have  noticed  important  defects  and 
omissions.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  dipping 
needle,  the  writer  describes  many  peculiarities  wnich 
a ^ood  dipping  needle  should  possess ; but  not  a word  is 
said  about  the  necessity  of  reversing  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  needle,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  aim  at 
only  a tolerable  observation  of  the  dip.  No  reliance 
whatever  could  be  placed  on  an  observation  of  the  dip, 
unless  this  precaution  of  remagnetizing  the  needle  in 
a contrary  sense  were  taken,  because  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  the  centre  of  gravity  coincide  with  the  axis 
of  the  needle.  In  the  article  Pneumatics,  the  old 
oa>efficient  of  the  dilatation  of  nMes  0,00375,  is  given 
as  determined  by  Gay  Lussac ; but  although  the  inac> 
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In  the  article  on  celibacy,  we  are  treated  to 
the  following  luminous  observations. 

This  condition  was  subjected  by  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  emperors  to  a variety  of  penal 
consequences,  from  which  however  they  were 
successively  relieved  by  later  laws  passed  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  especially  after 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  Christian  divines  of 
that  age  had  invested  celibacy  with  attributes 
of  sanctity.  It  was  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  that  ministers 
were  exhorted  to  celibacy  by  those  who  had 
claims  to  a higher  degree  of  sanctity.  At  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  A.  D.  325,  the  proposition 
to  enforce  it  as  a general  law  was  rejected. 
But  at  that  of  Arles  in  340,  it  was  adopted ; 
married  persons  being  indeed  held  admissible, 
but  only  on  the  terms  of  separating  from  their 
wives  on  ordination.  It  had  become  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  reign 

of  Gregory  the  great In  the  Greek 

church,  celibacy  was  ordained  for  bishops  at 
the  council  of  Tralle,  A.  D.  G95,  but  clergymen 
below  the  degree  of  episcopacy  are  allowed  to 
marry.  Hence  the  higher  dignities  of  that 
church  are  necessarily  filled  by  monks.^^ 

Rarely  would  we  find  so  many  erroneous 
statements  crowded  together  in  so  limited  a 
compass : and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  they  were  aimed  by  the  writer  at  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  Catholic  clergy.  But  why  does 
he  confound  the  celibacy  prohibited  by  the 
Roman  laws,  with  that  which  was  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  by  the  church  of  Christ  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  former  had  nothing 
of  a religious  character,  and  that  the  laws 
condemnatory  of  it  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  to  cure  the  misanthropy  of  one 
class,  and  in  another  to  check  that  inconti- 
nency  which  was  averse  to  the  restraints  of 
lawful  wedlock?  Who,  that  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  ancient  times,  will  deny, 
that  vii^nity  was  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  the  Romans  and  the  philosophers  of 

oaracf  of  this  co-efHcient  hat  been  well  {irored,  and  is 
generally  admitted,  the  rectification  of  it,  anterior  to 
many  late  discoyerics  and  improyements  mentioned 
in  the  Encyclcmcdia,  is  omitted.  Again,  we  haye 
looked  in  yain  for  an  allusion  to  Ampere’s  theory  of 
magnetism : a theory  which,  if  not  admitted,  should 
at  least  be  known  as  an  hypothesis,  on  account  of  its 
beauty  and  simplicity.  The  Armeniant,  a body  of 
Christians  in  Asia,  are  called  Anmnians,  who  were  a 
Protestant  sect  in  Holland  two  centuries  ago.  In  a 
work  containing  so  many  learned  etymologies,  the  pro- 
vince of  .Amenta  whion  giyes  its  name  to  the  former, 
ahould  have  been  carefully  distinguished  from 
mttf,  whose  disciples  bore  the  latter  appellation.  We 
notice  these,  errors  m pernant,  and  would  very  wil- 
lingly oyerlook  such  inadyerteneies,  were  there  not 
other  portions  of  the  work  of  a far  more  censurable 
ehameter. 


old,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a qualificatkm 
peculiarly  commendable  in  those  who  held 
intercourse  with  the  Deity?  Were  not  the 
Vestals,  for  this  reason,  subjected  to  the  law 
of  perpetual  celibacy?  So  universal  and  bo 
deeply  seated  was  this  conviction,  that  even 
the  obscene  Tibullus  himself  was  not  insen- 
sible to  it.  • 

Yos  quoque  abesse  procul  jubeo  discedite  ab  aris, 

Qiicis  tulit  hestema  gaudia  nocte  Venus. 

Casta  placent  superis,  casta  cum  mente  renite. 

But  what  idea  do  the  encyclopedists  wish  to 
convey,  when  they  teU  us  of  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  the  Christian  divines  in  that  age,  in 
investing  celibacy  with  attributes  of  sanctity 
Do  they  pretend  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  was  approved 
and  enforced  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  in 
the  primitive  days  of  Christianity  ? Do  they 
aflect  a theological  knowledge  which  displays 
to  their  mind  the  errors  of  by-gone  times,  and 
the  delusions  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  antiquity  in  inculcating  the  practice  of  cle- 
rical celibacy?  If  this  is  the  case,  what  a 
pity  that  the  mistake  was  discovered  so  late  ! 
What  may  not  come  to  light  after  this  won- 
derful disclosure  ? If  St.  Paul  were  cotem- 
porary with  the  encyclopedists,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly qualify  the  language  which  he  once 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  and  perhaps  he 
would  retract  altogether  that  counsel  which  he 
professed  to  be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
that  he  who  giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage 
doth  well,  and  he  that  giveth  her  not,  doth 
better.’^  “ I say  to  the  unmarried  and  to  the 
widows ; it  is  good  for  them  if  they  so  con- 
tinue, even  as  I.  He  that  is  without  a wife,  is 
solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the 
Lord,  how  he  may  please  God  ; but  he  that  is 
with  a wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the 
world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife,  and  he  is 
divided.^’  (1  Cor.  vii.) 

In  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  from 
our  Encyclopedia,  we  are  informed,  that  at 
the  council  of  Nice  ‘^the  proposition  to  en- 
force celibacy  as  a general  law,  was  rejected.*' 
The  following  is  the  canon  of  the  council, 
which  contains  all  that  was  decreed  on  the 
point  in  question.  ''The  great  synod  abso- 
lutely forbids  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  to 
admit  into  their  houses,  any  other  women 
than  their  mother,  sister,  or  aunt,  and  such 
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persons  as  may  exclude  all  suspicion.”*  If 
our  authors  deduced  their  bold  assertion  from 
this  statute,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  their  dialectics  or 
their  principles  of  exegesis ; if  they  gathered 
it  from  a circumstance  related  by  the  historian 
Socrates,  they  should  have  been  aware  that 
this  narrative  is  considered  by  some  critics  to 
be  involved  in  deep  uncertainty.  At  all  events, 
the  canon  of  the  council  speaks  for  itself. 

If  we  call  attention  to  the  slight  anachro- 
oism  of  the  writer,  in  placing  the  council  of 
Aries  in  the  year  340,  when  it  was  held  about 
one  hundred  years  later,  we  do  it  in  order  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  this  and  similar  portions  of 
the  work.  But  even  had  no  chronological 
error  been  committed,  the  assertion  of  the 
writer  would  be  perfectly  illogical;  for  the 
council  of  Arles  was  not  a general  synod,  and 
in  enforcing  the  observance  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy, it  did  not  proclaim  a new  institution ; it 
merely  confirmed  by  its  decrees  a practice 
which  was  universal  in  the  church.  It  is 
true,  the  Bncyclopedia  intimates  that,  because 
the  observance  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy 
had  become  general  in  the  Latin  church  in  the 
lime  of  Gregory  the  great,  it  was  not  so  be- 
fore this  period ; an  inference  refuted  not  only 
by  the  council  of  Arles,  but  by  innumerable 
testimonies  of  ancient  synods  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers ; so  much  so,  that  not  one  sin- 
gle instance  can  be  produced  in  the  Latin 
church,  of  the  lawful  use  of  marriage  after 
ordination. 

We  have  but  one  remark  to  add,  in  relation 
to  the  singular  paragraph  which  contains  so 
many  errors : but  the  observation  will  exhibit, 
perhaps  still  more  clearly,  the  superficial 
knowledge  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  explain  every  subject,  and  aspire 
to  the  honor  of  universal  learning.  The  coun- 
cil in  Trullo,  A.  D.  692,  (misnamed  by  them 
the  council  of  TraXU,  and  misplaced  in  695), 
did  impose  upon  bishops  the  obligation  of  celi- 
bacy ; but  it  is  an  error  to  affirm,  that  priests 
and  deacons  were  allowed  to  marry  after  their 
admission  to  holy  orders.  They  could  retain 
their  wives,  if  they  had  been  married  previ- 
ously ; but  subsequently  to  their  ordination, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  conjugal 

^CoBC.  Nk.  apnd  Labb.  t.  ii.  p.  40. 


state ; and  when  they  who  had  a wife  wished 
to  celebrate  the  divine  mysteries,  they  were 
directed  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  func- 
tion, by  passing  several  days  in  a state  of  con- 
tinency.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  refused  his  approbation  to  this  decree, 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  time  and  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  the  Latin  church  tolerated  this  cus- 
tom among  the  Greeks,  it  was  considered  an 
exception  to  the  general  law;  as  a practice 
permitted  ad  duriium  eordii,  and  not  as  a de- 
rogation from  the  propriety  and  even  necessity 
of  ecclesiastical  celibacy. 

2.  The  views  which  the  encyclopedists  have 
hazarded  in  the  article  Cross,  are  not  more  en- 
lightened than  those  on  the  subject  of  celibacy. 
Witness  the  following : 

TertuUian  says  that  the  early  Chrisfians 
were  accustomed  on  every  occasion  of  daily 
life, /ronicw  crucis  ngnaado  terere,  * to  make  the 
sign  with  the  fingers  upon  the  forehead.'  This 
extravagant  profuseness  in  the  use  of  a sym- 
bol naturally  led  to  superstition,  and  the  cross 
appears  to  nave  become  the  object  of  actual 
adoration  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  when 
that  practice  is  made  a reproach  against  the 
Christians  by  Julian.  The  allegation  of  the 
later  Romanists,  that  it  is  not  the  wood  of  the 
cross,  but  Christ  figuratively  present,  that  is 
worshipped  by  them,  appears  to  have  been 
put  forward  occasionally  at  this  time,  but 
sometimes  not  without  reproof  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.” 

In  perusing  this  article,  the  Catholic  reader 
is  at  a loss  whether  to  indulge  a just  feeling 
of  indignation  at  the  bold  misrepresentation  of 
the  writer,  or  to  pity  his  miserable  blundering 
and  infatuation.  The  early  Christians  charged 
with  extratoganee  in  using  the  symbol  of  our 
redemption  I ! The  reproach  does  not  rest  on 
them  only ; it  falls  with  equal  weight  upon 
the  apostles  themselves.  TertuUian,  it  is  well 
known,  was  born  only  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  last  apostle,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
practice  mentioned  above,  not  as  a custom  in- 
troduced during  his  time,  but  one  which  was 
universally  observed  and  permanently  estab- 
lished among  the  faithful ; a practice  conse- 
quently which  must  have  originated  in  the 
age,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  apos- 
tles. Protestants  aspire  to  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  yet  they  accuse  the  primitive 
Christians  of  extravagance ! and  they  advocate 
views  and  opinions  which  lead  directly  and 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mission 
of  our  divine  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had 

1* 
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scarcely  any  other  result  than  to  build  up  new 
errors  aud  superstitions  on  the  ruin  of  idola- 
try and  paganism ! Is  it  not  self-erident  that 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found 
among  those  who  practised  what  they  be- 
liered^  who  suffered  imprisonment  for  the 
faith,  and  who  sealed  that  faith  with  their 
blood,  rather  than  among  others  who,  centu- 
ries after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, weary  of  its  austere  precepts,  unequal 
to  its  sublime  yirtue,  and  alarmed  at  the  death 
blow  which  it  aims  at  the  pride,  Toluptuous- 
ness  and  ambition  of  the  human  heart,  ad- 
vance in  the  arena  and  boldly  assert  that  all 
their  predecessors  in  religion  were  nothing 
more  than  a set  of  blind,  extravagant,  or  en- 
thusiastic devotees  ? As  to  the  other  assump- 
tions of  the  writer,  they  are  altogether  gratui- 
tous. The  cross  was  never  adored  in  the 
church,  in  the  sense  that  divine  honors  were 
paid  to  it^  and  to  found  such  a conclusion 
upon  the  testimony  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who 
was  a violent  enemy  of  Christianity,  is  indica- 
tive of  a lamentable  want  of  judgment  and 
good  faith.  The  historical  bungling  towards 
the  close  of  the  paragmph  is  not  less  remarkar 
ble.  When  did  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
reprove  the  allegation  which  maintained 
the  legitimate  practice  of  venerating  the  cross? 
Has  not  this  custom,  properly  understood, 
been  always  prevalent  in  the  church?  If  in 
jater  times,  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  it 
nas  been  more  frequently  a sulgect  of  discus- 
sion and  explanation,  the  reason  is  obvious ; 
it  presents  itself  at  once  in  the, outcry  of  mod- 
em sectaries  who,  instead  of  recognizing  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Catholicity  as  they 
are,  have  been  so  blind  and  fanatical  as  to 
charge  upon  the  church  of  the  Augustins, 
the  %08suets,  the  Descartes,  the  most  absurd 
and  impious  views.  The  Catholic  doctrine 
on  this  point  is  expressed  by  the  council  of 
Trent  with  a clearness  and  simplicity  that 
leave  no  room  for  cavil,  and  can  be  misun- 
derstood only  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
learn  the  truth.  The  synod  decrees:  “That 
images  of  Christ,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
of  other  saints,  are  to  be  exposed  and  retained 
particularly  in  churches,  and  that  due  honor 
and  veneration  are  to  be  shown  to  them ; not 
as  believing'  that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is  in 
them  for  which  they  should  be  honored ; or 
that  any  thing  is  to  be  askedof  them,  or  any  trust 


be  placed  in  them  as  the  Oentike  once  did  in 
their  idols;  but  because  the  honor  given  to 
pictures  is  referred  to  the  prototypes  which 
they  represent;  so  that  through  the  images 
which  we  kiss,  and  before  which  we  uncover 
our  heads  and  kneel,  we  may  learn  to  adore 
Christ,  and  to  venerate  bis  saints.^’  {Sen,  25.) 

3.  We  were  led  by  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  the  council  of  Trent  to  examine  the 
views  of  the  Encyclopedia  in  reference  to  this 
last  general  synod  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
to  our  amazement,  we  discovered  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  comment : 

**  There  is  a certain  degree  of  ambiguity  in 
the  expression  of  some  of  its  decrees,  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  causea  in  the  minds  of  supporters 
of  the  Romish  faith.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  express  the  ^neral 
belief  of  western  Christians  at  the  period  when 
they  were  drawn  up,  and  that  they  condemn, 
although  with  little  decision  and  firmness, 
many  of  the  gross  abuses  of  the  church.  The 
authority  of  those  decrees,  (except  so  far  as 
the  more  strictly  doctrinal  part  of  them  is  em- 
bodied in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV),  has  been 
much  debated  among  Romish  ecclesiastics.” 

We  are  told  that  there  is  “a  certain  degree 
of  ambiguity  ” in  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent!  Would  it  have  cost  the  encyclo- 
pedist too  much  labor  to  specify  some  of  those 
ambiguous  decrees  ? Or  was  he  governed  by 
the  rule  which  is  commonly  followed  by  wri- 
ters of  a certain  class,  to  pile  statement  upon 
statement  without  any  mention  of  the  evidence 
on  which  it  rests? — a rule  which  is  the  more 
inadmissible  among  the  authors  of  an  ency- 
clopedia, as  they  profess  to  demonstrate  the 
positions  which  are  advanced  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  work.  We  are  curious  to  know 
whether  he  would  discover  any  obscurity  in  the 
following  decrees  of  the  council.  “ If  any  one 
afi^rm  that  in  the  Catholic  church  penance  is 
not  truly  and  properly  a sacrament  for  the 
faithful,  instituted  by  Christ  to  reconcile  them 
with  God,  when  they  have  fallen  into  sin 
after  baptism,  let  him  be  anathema.”  “If 
any  one  deny  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist,  the  flesh  and  blood,  together 
with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  truly,  really  and  substantially  con- 
tained ; or  say  that  they  are  only  present  in  it, 
as  in  a sign,  or  figure,  or  virtually  ; let  him  be 
anathema.”*  To  assert  that  the  canons  of 

' * Sess;  xlii  and  sir. 
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the  cooneil  of  Trent  are  ambiguous^  is  only 
fumiehiiig  a strong  presumptiye  proof  that  the 
indiyidnal  who  makes  the  declaration  has  not 
reed  them;  for  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
language  with  a nicer  attention  to  precision^ 
force  and  perspicuity  of  expression,  than  is 
obserrable  in  the  decisions  of  that  synod.  But 
to  affirm  that  the  ambiguity  in  some  of  its  de- 
crees is  attributable  to  the  instability,  which 
the  arguments  of  the  reformers  occasioned  in 
the  faith  of  the  Tridentine  prelates,  is  nothing 
short  of  a downright  absurdity.  It  would  be 
equally  reasonable  to  say  that  the  martyrs  did 
not  beiiere  the  doctrine  in  testimony  of  which 
they  forfeited  their  life.  The  members  of  that 
renerable  assembly  were  so  far  from  being  af- 
fected by  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  religious 
dogmatizers,  that  they  left  nothing  untried  to 
insure  their  personal  attendance  at  the  council, 
affording  them  for  this  purpose  every  facility 
and  safe  conduct  that  could  be  desired.  But 
the  adversaries  of  the  ancient  faith  were  aware 
that  their  principles  and  proceedings  would 
gain  little  from  an  impartial  and  enlightened 
investigation,  and  deeming  prudence  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor,  they  did  not  appear  at  the 
synod. 

We  must  observe,  also,  that  what  the  council 
of  Trent  has  defined,  is  not  only  the  belief  of 
the  western  church,  but  that  also  of  many  por- 
tions of  the  east,  who  firmly  adhere  to  every 
point  of  doctrine  which  it  professes,  and  which 
the  reformers  so  fiercely  objected  against  the 
Latin  church.  As  to  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
Church  which,  according  to  the  writer,  were 
reformed  by  the  council,  they  exist  only  in 
his  imagination.  The  abuses,  for  the  removal 
of  which  the  most  enlightened  measures  were 
adopted,  could  not  be  called  abuses  of  the 
church,  because  they  prevailed  only  among 
men  who  acted  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  whose  disorders  she  always 
lamented  and  denounced,  particularly  by  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Tridentine  prelates. 
One  of  the  principal  evils  that  she  had  to  de- 
plore and  that  called  forth  the  application  of 
the  most  effectual  remedies,  was  the  reckless- 
ness of  certain  individuals  who,  after  having 
solemnly  and  deliberately  promised  to  God  the 
observance  of  perpetual  chastity,  violated  their 
sacred  vows  in  order  to  mingle  in  the  sensual 
gratifications  of  the  world ; having  damna- 
tion,” says  St.  Paul,  **  because  they  had  made 


void  their  first  faith.”  (1  Tim.  v.)  It  could 
be  no  other  than  a mournful  and  sorry  spec- 
tacle, to  behold  men  of  this  character  under- 
taking the  reformation  of  religion  and  morality; 
and  the  church  corrected  this  abuse  by  retrench- 
ing them  from  the  society  of  the  faithful. 

Our  encyclopedists  are  not  more  remarka- 
ble for  the  consistency  than  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  statements.  The  writer  on  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  informs  us,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  points  of  doctrine  as  are  embodied 
in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  the  decisions  of 
that  assembly  have  been  matters  of  opinion 
and  discussion  among  the  clergy  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Plere  there  is  an  evident  contra- 
diction which  plainly  shows  that  he  never 
road  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  Whoever  will 
turn  to  this  profession  of  faith  will  perceive, 
that  one  of  its  articles  consists  in  the  admis- 
sion of  all  that  has  been  defined  by  the  gene- 
ral councils,  and  particularly  by  the  council 
of  Trent : omnia  d taerU  twMmhux  et  (eat- 
mmieis  coneiUis,  ae  prceciptte  saerosancta  !ZVi- 
derUina  mjnodo  tradita,  definita,  et  declarata,  in- 
dtibitanier  recipio  atque  prqfiteor,^^  The  creed, 
therefore,  embraces  every  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  we  do  not  see  how  the  writer  will  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  difficulty,  especially 
when  we  are  told  in  another  part  of  the  dic- 
tionary (Jhriiele  Catholic),  that  the  " Romish 
church  appeals  to  the  decisions  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  for  its  most  complete  and  definite 
rule  of  faith,  and  allows  no  one  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church  who  rejects  any  of 
the  tenets  therein  enforced.”  We  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  vulgarity  implied  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  Romieh,  to  the  body  ot 
Christians  universally  distinguished  and  re- 
cognized by  the  epithet  of  Catholic ; although 
it  may  seem  passing  strange  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  good  breeding,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  in  all,  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  a work  that  pretends  to  be 
the  teacher  of  universal  science. 

4.  From  the  specimens  of  historical  and 
theological  accuracy  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  the  reader  will  naturally 
look  for  some  singular  assertions  in  reference 
to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Apocrypha,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  the  writer,  Apoc.)  are 

Properly,  things  concealed,  or  put  out  of 
si^ht,  applied  to  certain  books  in  behalf  of 
wnich  a claim  to . inspiration  has  been  pot 
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forth,  hot  which  are  supposed  to  be  spurious, 
and  are  therefore  rejected  from  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  One  great  distinction  between  the 
Roman  and  reformed  churches  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter reject  certain  books,  admitted  by  the  former 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  books  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  from  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament ; viz.  the  third  and  fourth 
of  Esdras,  the  book  of  Tobias,  that  of  Judith, 
the  rest  of  the  book  of  Esther,  that  of  Wis- 
dom, of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecdesiasti- 
cus\  Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  of  the  three 
children,  the  story  ot  Susanna,  of  Bel  and  the 
dragon,  the  prayer  of  Manasses,  and  the  first 
and  second  of  Macchabees.  . . . The  English 
church  receiTes  no  books  into  the  canon  oT  the 
Old  Testament,  which  were  not  so  received  by 
the  Jews,  and  it  appears  that  the  writing 
thus  excluded  are  not  quoted  by  the  authors 
of  the  New  Testament,  nor  are  admitted  into 
any  of  the  earlier  catalogues  set  forth  by  the 
Christian  fathers.  They  are  also  found  to 
contain  some  manifest  inconsistencies,  some 
obviously  fanciful  relations,  and  in  one  or  two 
passages,  to  countenance  tenets  at  variance 
with  the  character  or  even  the  express  decla- 
rations of  revealed  religion.” 

These  remarks  will  be  appreciated  at  their 
just  value,  by  attending  to  the  following  con- 
sidersttions.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
certain  particular  churches  were  undecided 
upon  the  question  regarding  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  some  hooks  of  Scripture. 
But  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  this 
uncertainty  existed,  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
books  above  mentioned,  but  to  many  others  of 
the  New  Testament ; as,  the  Epistle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  St  James, 
the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  the  last  two 
Epistles  of  St  John,  that  of  St  Jude,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  then  manifest  that,  if  local 
and  individual  doubts  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  some  books  of  Scripture,  have  fur- 
nished a sufficient  reason  to  consider  their  in- 
spiration problematical,  all  those  portions  of 
the  Scripture  which  we  have  just  enumerated, 
must  necessarily  be  rejected.  These  parts  of 
the  Scripture,  however,  are  not  discarded  by 
Protestants;  and  hence  they  admit,  with  re- 
gard to  the  New,  the  principle  which  they  dis- 
claim in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  application  of  which  is  the  only  means  of 
ascertaining  the  true  character  of  the  sacred 
books.  But  the  Catholic  church  has  uniformly 
* followed  this  principle,  that  the  belief  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  world  should  pre- 
vail over  the  doubts  of  certain  localities,  and 
the  correctness  of  this  principle  is  plainly  de- 


ducible  from  the  (act,  that  no  Scripture  bear* 
upon  ks  face  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration ; 
and  even  did  its  authors  assert  that  tl^y  were 
inspired,  this  testimony  alone^  independently 
of  other  proof,  would  not  be  more  entitled  to 
credit  than  the  deelaradon  of  so  many  enthu- 
siasts, who  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  special 
favorites  of  heaven,  because  they  say  it.  This 
sound  theological  maxim  was  well  understood 
and  expressed  by  St  Austin,  when  he  said ; 

I would  not  believe  the  Qospel,  if  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Catholic  church  did  not  compel  me 
to  believe  it”  But,  prior  to  the  reformation, 
and  from  time  immemorial,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  had  been  united  in  the  admissbn  of 
the  Bible  such  as  it  is  now  in  use  among  Catho- 
lics; there  had  been  no  controversy  upon  the 
subject ; all  the  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
during  hundreds  of  years,  were  perfectly  uni- 
form. On  what  grounds  did  the  reformers 
undertake  to  adopt  a part  of  this  collection,  as 
the  inspired  volume?  or  to  admit  a oertain 
portion  of  it,  and  to  discard  the  rest?  To  do 
tLis  consistently  was  impossible:  they  must 
either  have  admitted  all,  or  rejected  all : and 
hence  those  grandiloquent  professions  of  re- 
spect for  the  sacred  books,  which  are  so  ofeen 
distilled  from  Protestant  pens,  are  resolvable 
ultimately  into  pure  sectasianism ; meaning 
simply  that  they  have  compiled  a volume 
which  they  call  the  tocrd  cf  Ctod,  and  have 
arranged  k to  suit  their  respective  views. 

The  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Encyclopedia,  contains  some  particulars 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  the  list  oi 
books  which  are  said  to  constitute  a difference 
between  the  Catholic  and  reformed  churches, 
it  mentions  the  third  and  fourth  books  ot 
Esdras,  and  the  prayer  of  Manasses.  This  is 
a mistake.  These  writings  were  never  com- 
prehended in  the  Catholic  canon,  nor  did  they 
appear  as  parts  of  the  divine  Scripture,  in  the 
collections  which  were  in  use  at  the  period  of 
the  reformation.  The  writer  further  observes, 
that  the  English  church  receives  no  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  were  not  received 
by  the  Jews ;”  which  is  an  intimation  that  the 
Jews  rejected  these  books  altogether.  It  is 
true  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  did  not  admit 
them  into  the  canon,  because  no  prophet  had 
appeared  since  the  time  of  Elsdras  to  autho- 
rize this  arrangement;  but  these  books  were 
always  held  in  great  veneratkm,  and  they  are 
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quoted  by  the  Talmud  and  the  Rahhins.  As 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  or  Hellenist  Jews^ 
who  were  very  numerous^  they  acknowledged 
their  inspiration,  as  we  infer  from  the  fact  that 
they  used  no  other  copy  of  the  Scriptures  than 
the  Septuagint,  which  contained  these  writ- 
ings. But  the  apostles  received  the  Septua- 
gint  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  having 
quoted  it  as  the  word  of  God,  they  invested  it 
with  an  unquestionable  authority.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  apostles  used  the  Septua- 
gint  as  an  authentic  collection,  and  this  collec- 
tion was  delivered  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  We  have  stated  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews  admitted  the  in- 
spiration of  the  books  which  Protestants  re- 
ject: but  it  matters  not  to  us  in  what  light 
they  considered  them,  as  we  rest  our  belief, 
not  on  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  but  on  that 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  has  attested 
the  divine  character  of  all  the  books  in  the 
New  and  Old  Testament,  and  establishes  our 
adherence  to  the  various  portions  of  the  latter, 
as  firmly  as  if  the  Jews  had  never  acknow- 
ledged their  inspiration. 

It  is  equally  incorrect  to  assert  that  the  writ- 
ings mentioned  above,  are  not  quoted  by  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  citation  of  Wisdom  iii,  7, 
in  Matthew  xiii,  43,  and  of  the  second  chapter, 
thirteenth  verse  of  the  same  book,  in  Matthew 
xxvii,  43.  Several  other  instances  might  be 
adduced.  But  how  the  writer  could  have  as- 
serted that  these  books  were  not  admitted  into 
any  of  the  earlier  catalogues  set  forth  by  the 
Christian  fathers,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Not  to  mention  the  ecclesiastical  writers  and 
councils  that  have  borne  testimony  to  the  sa- 
cred character  of  these  books,  was  he  not 
aware  that  the  Greek  church  and  all  the  oii- 
ental  sects  have  ever  regarded  them  as  a por- 
tion of  the  canonical  Scriptures?  This  fact 
alone  would  suffice  to  place  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  cavil,  the  antiquity  of  Christian  trar 
dition  on  this  subject.  The  encyclopedist 
speaks  of  inconsistencies  in  these  writings ; 
but  these  inconsistencies  are  apparent  to  those 
only  whose  vision  is  distorted  by  prejudice : 
the  dispassionate  and  unbiassed  mind  does  not 
perceive  them,  and  the  assertion  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  apologists  of  the  sa- 
cred volume  against  the  assaults  of  infidelity, 
vindicate  with  equal  facility  the  divinity  of 


those  books  which  Protestants  reject,  as  of 
those  which  they  admit  The  opposition  of 
the  reformers  to  the  writings  in  question,  T^*ay 
be  explained  without  having  recourse  to  any 
far-fetched  or  imperceptible  difficulties;  and 
our  encyclopedist  has  done  much  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  by  observing  that  they  counte- 
nance tenets  at  variance  with  the  express  de- 
clarations of  revealed  religion  which  being 
interpreted,  signifies  that  they  contain  doc- 
trines which  are  unpalatable  to  Protestants. 
The  second  book  of  Macchabees,  for  instance, 
informs  us  that  **  it  is  a holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead  this  is  quite 
enough  to  deprive  it  of  all  claims  to  inspira- 
tion; for  the  Protestant  syllogism  is  constructed 
after  this  form : Prayers  for  the  dead  are  alto- 
gether inadmissible-;  but  the  book  of  Mac- 
chabees declares  them  to  be  holy  and  salu- 
tary: therefore  the  book  of  Macchabees  is 
inadmissible.  By*  a similar  train  of  argument, 
Luther  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  epis- 
tle of  St.  James  was  not  inspired.  He  was 
determined  to  establish  his  commodious  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone:  but  as 
the  epistle  of  St.  James  was  remarkably  full 
and  explicit  in  its  statement,  that  faith  alone 
will  not  save  us,  and  that  without  good  works 
it  is  of  no  avail,  he  at  once  perceived  that  this 
epistle,  to  use  his  own  comparison,  is  an  epis- 
tle of  straw  and  unworthy  of  an  apostle.  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning  we  could  prove  any 
position  whatever.  But  how  difierently  does 
the  Catholic  argue  in  relation  to  the  sacred 
books  of  Scripture!  He  proceeds  in  this 
manner:  The  Christian  church  assures  me 
that  the  books  of  the  Machabees  and  the  epis- 
tle of  St.  James,  are  portions  of  the  inspired 
volume;  and  I learn  from  them  that  faith 
alone  is  insufficient,  and  that  it  is  a salutary 
practice  to  pray  for  the  departed;  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  good  works  and  the  existence 
of  a middle  state  of  souls  form  a part  and 
parcel  of  revealed  religion.  This  form  of  ar- 
gumentation is  intelligible  and  satisfactory : 
but  the  contrary  method  is  a mere  pandering 
of  sophistry  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
men,  and  is  not  less  preposterous  than  the  ar- 
gument of  a culprit,  who,  finding  himself 
condemned  to  suffer  for  his  crime,  would 
maintain  that  he  denies  the  exbtence  of  the 
law. 

5,  Having  casually  turned  to  the  article  in 
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the  eDcyck^edia  on  the  ^^DocipUne  of  the 
Secret,”  we  discovered  the  ^ following  novel 
and  curious  observations. 

“ DisoiPLnrs  of  the  Secret.  A name  given 
by  theological  writers  to  a system  supposed  to 
^ve  been  in  force  in  the  primitive  church,  by 
which  its  most  important  and  mysterious  doc- 
trines were  concealed  from  the  mass  of  be- 
lievers, and  fully  developed  only  to  a select 
class.  When  at  the  bemnuing  or  the  reforma- 
tion the  Roman  Cathmics  were  urged  with 
the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  fathers  of  the 
four  first  centuries,  upon  many  principal 
oints  of  their  doctrine,  they  met  the  objection 
y declaring  it  to  be  the  constant  custom  of 
the  primitive  church,  enioined  by  the  ^ostL^ 
themselves  (for  which  they  quoted  1 Cor.  iii, 
28),  to  throw  a veil  of  mystery,  or  preserve 
entire  silence  upon  all  such  awful  ana  incom- 
prehensiUe  subjects.” 

The  writer  then  attempts  to  prove  that  this 
law  of  secrecy  did  not  prevail  in  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  even  in  the  third  century ; but  origi- 
nated in  the  fourth,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : 

<<  In  process  of  time,  when  the  clergy  began 
to  feel  the  strength  of  their  position,  and  to 
cherish  the  ambitious  views  which  were 
prompted  by  it,  this  practice  was  an  instru- 
ment fitted  to  their  hands.  They  made  a mys- 
tery of  that  which  was  before  only  a second 
step  in  knowledge,  and  excited  the  awe  or  cu- 
riosity of  their  hearers  by  checking  themselves 
ostentatiously,  when  hovering  on  the  borders 
of  a doctrinal  subject,  with  such  phrases  as  the 
initiated  undentand  me,  See.  and  probably  by  the 
rhetorical  flourishing  with  which  they  screened 
their  real  meaning,  deceived  themselves,  or  at 
least  posterity  into  the  exaggerated  notions 
whose  shape  and  system  were  finally  con- 
firmed at  the  council  of  Trent.” 

With  regret  and  reluctance  do  we  consent 
to  sully  our  pages  with  such  an  efifusion  of 
bile  against  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
those  venerable  men  who  at  the  council  of 
Nice  proclaimed,  orally  and  in  writing,  that 
faith  which  many  of  them  had  confessed  be- 
fore tyrants.  But  it  is  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Protestant  system,  that  it  cannot  uphold  its 
doctrines  without  condemning  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  and  its  advocates  have  the  blind- 
ness to  transform  into  hypocrites  and  knaves, 
those  distinguished  writers  who  extirpated 
from  a vast  portion  of  the  world  the  idolatrous 
customs  which  had  swayed  it  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  whose  learning,  sanctity  and 
zeal  have  cast  an  imperishable  lustre  upon 
the  Christian  church.  The  discipline  of  the 
secret,  according  to  them,  must  be  attributed 


to  the  ambition  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
and  to  a desire  on  their  part  to  enslave  the 
people ; and  they  succeeded  in  this  odious  un- 
dertaking, as  our  writer  informs  us,  by  the  use 
of  base  and  hypocritical  means,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  deceive  themselves  or  posterity.' 
These  asseverations  famish  a true  specimen 
of  the  judgment,  impartiality,  and  fidelity 
which  characterize  the  Encyclopedia,  as  an 
exponent  of  historical  facts.  Its  authors  are 
unsurpassed  in  that  philosophy  of  history, 
which  consists  in  explaining  all  past  events  to 
suit  particular  views.  If  any  fact,  although 
doubtful  and  contested,  appear  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  favor  their  system,  they  represent  it 
as  an  undeniable  truth  : if  any  fact  is  at  vari- 
ance with  their  opinions,  they  involve  it  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  and  as  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  deny  it,  they  endeavor  at  least  to  min- 
gle it  with  those  events  which  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely admitted,  and  launching  into  the  wild 
mazes  of  conjecture  they  pretend  to  define  the 
circumstances,  views,  ‘motives  and  intentions 
of  the  agents;  and  lastly,  such  facts  as  are 
manifestly  opposed  to  their  theory,  they  as- 
cribe to  ignorance  or  malice,  in  order  to  divest 
them  of  all  weight  in  the  scale  of  testimony. 
The  calumniation  of  the  fathers  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  might  be  readily  refuted  by 
observing  that  the  writer  has  not  adduced  a 
single  proof  to  sustain  his  assertions:  nemo 
prcuwnitxtr  mahis  nm  probeiur.  But  we  will 
remark  that  the  position  which  he  assumes, 
and  which  places  the  origin  of  the  **  secret** 
in  the  fourth  century,  is  opposed  to  all  the 
rules  of  logical  induction : for,  independently 
of  the  evidences  gathered  from  the  statements 
of  Origen  and  Tertullian ; from  the  refusal  of 
Christians  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  religion 
when  solicited  to  do  so  by  their  pagan  perse- 
cutors; and  from  the  absurd  stories  which 
were  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
growing  out  of  a misconception  of  the 
eucharistic  rite,  it  will  be  plain  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  it  would  have  been 
alike  preposterous  and  impossible  to  require 
from  a converted  people  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, what  it  had  not  been  necessary  to 
enforce  in  the  midst  of  a pagan  world. 
Will  common  sense  bear  us  out  in  the  sup- 
position, that  the  clergy  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal what  had  previously  been  universally 
known  ? Would  not  the  very  attempt  at  con- 
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oealment  haTe  resulted  in  the  still  wider  pub- 
beaCioD  of  the  Christian  mysteries  7 The  as- 
sumption of  the  writer  therefore,  supposing, 
as  it  does,  a moral  impossibility,  cannot  be 
true.  The  discipline  of  the  secret  was  a pru- 
dential measure  dictated  by  imperauve  circum- 
stances, and  in  an  age  of  persecution,  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacraments  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  holy  eucharist,  would  have 
led  to  fearful  misconception  and  profanation ; 
and  to  avert  these  consequences  among  the 
pagans,  the  more  august  ceremonies  of  the 
church  were  withheld  from  the  public  gaze. 
But  when  the  majority  of  .the  people  were 
christianized,  the  observance  of  the  secret 
was  discontinued,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  it  fell  into  desuetude  in  the  sixth  century. 
This  practice,  whatever  the  encyclopedist 
may  assert  to  the  contrary,  explains  satisfac- 
torily the  absence  of  details,  among  the  primi- 
tive ^hers,  respecting  the  rites  and  sacra- 
ments of  religion.  But,  the  evidences  which 
they  ^ye  transmitted,  are  sufficiently  ample 
to  show,  that  the  Christians  of  their  time  be- 
beved  all  the  doctrines  which  the  sectarists  of 
the  sixteenth  century  assumed,  as  a legitimate 
ground  of  separation  from  the  ancient  church. 
Their  works  abundantly  prove  that,  at  the 
earliest  period,  it  was  customary  to  invoke  the 
intercession  of  the  martyrs,  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  and  to  receive  the  eucharist  as  the  re- 
ality of  the  body  and  bbod  of  Christ  Hence, 
the  assertion  of  our  writer,  that  the  law  of 
secrecy  was  a contrivance  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians to  meet  the  objections  of  their  oppo- 
nents, is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  absolutely 
false.  The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers  in  relation  to  the  chief  points  of 
Christian  faith,  has  existed  no  where  except 
in  the  imagination  of  the  reformers ; and  if 
their  writings  are  not  so  diffuse  and  explicit 
on  certain  matters  as  are  those  of  a subse- 
quent period,  we  can  account  for  the  differ- 
ence by  recurring  not  only  to  the  observance 
of  the  secret,  but  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  early 
ages  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  authors  was 
comparatively  small,  and  few  of  their  produc- 
tions have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.* 

*The  Amicable  DUeuteion  contains  a learned  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject,  in  which  theableand  amiable 
Mthor  derives  from  the  discipline  of  the  secret,  a 
Mwerful  argument  in  favor  ot  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist.  It  is  easily  conceived,  that 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  the  early  Chris- 


The  candid  reader  who  has  followed  us  in 
the  preceding  train  of  reflections,  cannot  but 
sigh  over  that  infatuatbn  which  has  led  cer- 
tain writm  to  charge  the  characters  of  ancient 
times,  with  motives  and  designs  which  have 
DO  foundation  in  the  history  of  those  days, 
and  are  purely  the  offspring  of  their  own  mis- 
guided fancy.  Protestant  authors  have  opened 
a new  method  of  investigation ; and  what  is 
very  frequently  termed,  at  the  present  day, 
the  philosophy  of  history,’’  is  nothing  more 
than  the  art  of  disfiguring  and  fabifying  past 
events,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  some  particu- 
lar system ; a veritable  imitation  or  revival  of 
the  method  which  the  ancients  pursued,  in 
their  inquiries  upon  the  various  branches  of 
natural  philosophy;  and  which  always  led 
them  to  accommodate  facts  to  their  own  pre- 
conceived notions  and  fanciful  theories.  In- 
stead of  examining  the  real  laws  of  nature  by 
attentive  and  patient  observation,  they  formed 
their  theory  first,  and  then  applied  its  princi- 
ples to  the  phenomena  which  they  witnessed 
around  them.  Modern  free  thinkers  have  won- 
derfully improved  this  method’  of  writing  his- 
tory. Voltaire  could  mix  up  the  rankest  infidelity 
with  every  species  of  narrative ; and  Gibbon 
aimed  at  nothing  less  titan  sapping  the  foun- 
dations of  Christianity  itself,  by  representing 
the  triumph  of  the  cross  over  paganism  as  an 
ordinary  event,  in  which  the  finger  of  God  is 
not  more  visible  than  in  the  most  natural  oc- 
currences. This  system  of  misrepresentation 
is  frequently  passed  o£f  under  the  grave  and 
imposing  name  of  philosophy  of  history. 
Philosophical  history,  says  our  £ncyclopedia> 
In  which  the  mere  narrative  of  facts  is 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  elucidation  of 
general  truths,  and  too  frequently  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  favorite  theories,  is  a modern  im- 
provement in  the  art;  and  Voltaire  is  com- 
monljr  regarded,  not  without  some  truth,  as 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  philosophical 
historians ; among  whom  the  highest  rank  in 
popularity  has  been  attained  and  deserved  by 
Gibbon.” — (M.  Hist.) 

Though  we  had  noticed  in  Brande’s  Ency- 
clopedia many  crude  assertions,  we  read  with 
surprise  in  a work  pretending  to  Christianity, 
the  remarks  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and 
which  are  unintelligible  except  to  atheists, 
deists,  and  id  genits  omne.  As  to  the  position 

tians  to  Bcrecn  this  religious  rite  from  pagan  eyes,  if 
it  consisted  merely  in  eating  a small  portion  of  bread, 
and  driukiog  a little  wine  in  memory  of  Christ. 
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that  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  deaerre  the  palm 
among  philosophical  bistoiians  properly  so 
caUed>  it  is  a very  emmeons  statement,  and 
a most  flagrant  injustice  against  many  cele- 
brated men,  and  particularly  the  illustrious 
Bossuet.  We  may  conceire  how  the  writer 
could  have  overlooked  the  philosophy  of  his 
**  History  of  the  Variations but  why  should 
he  have  lost  sight  of  that  magnificent  work, 
**  Discours  sur  PHistoire  Universelle,”  which 
wduld  alone  immortalise  the  name  of  any 
writer  1 In  the  work  just  mentioned,  we  pos- 
sess an  unexceptionable  model  of  philosophical 
history,  and  a model  which  appeared  many 
years  before  that  of  Voltaire.  But  in  point  of 
solidity,  deep  thought,  soundness  of  views, 
sublime  conceptions,  luminous  principle  and 
moral  application,  it  soars  as  high  above  the 
paltry  imitations  and  deductions  of  modem 
infidels,  as  the  rational  man  is  elevated  above 
the  ape  or  the  ourang-outang. 

Our  strictures  would  swell  into  a volume, 
were  we  to  follow  the  Encyclopedia  through 
the  other  tenets  of  Catholic  faith  which  it  un- 
dertakes to  explain,  and  which  are  not  less 
disfigured  than  those  which  have  been  noticed. 
The  points  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are 
such  as  come  more  rarely  under  consideration ; 
but  the  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  the 
articles.  Reformation,  Purgatory,  Lndulgences, 
Ck/rfettwn,  Tradition,  Penance,  &c.  &c.,  form 
the  most  offensive  portion  of  this  anticatholic 
publication ; and  perhaps,  were  it  not  thus 
characterized,  he  would  consider  the  fact  as 
bordering  upon  the  miraculous:  for,  calum- 
nious charges  on  those  different  heads,  have, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Luther,  been  transmitted 
with  undiminished  bitterness  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  they  who  have  sought  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Catholic  church,  while 
they  regarded  the  necessity  of  private  interpre- 
tation as  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
faith,  have  always  relied  with  unbounded  con- 
fidence on  the  slanderous  testimony  of  others. 

Misrepresentations  of  this  nature,  however, 
are  the  more  strangely  misplaced  in  an  ency- 
clopedia, as  the  essential  object  of  the  work  is 
universality.  We  do  not  mean  simply  that  it 
should  embrace  every  topic ; but  that  it  should 
also  be  adapted  to  every  class  of  readers, — to 
all  religious  denominations.  What  thinking 
man  would  expect  to  find  in  a ^‘universal  dic- 
tionary of  the  arts  and  sciences,”  gross  misstate- 


ments concerning  the  idigioas  tenets  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  world,— or 
even  of  the  ten  millions  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  1 The  authors  of  the  work  before 
us  should  have  abstained  altogether  from  leli- 
gious  discussion ; for  religion  is  not  (like  mat- 
ters subject  to  chemical  analysis,  alg^raic  cal- 
culation, or  anatomical  demonstratioD),  a mere 
affair  of  human  speculation ; or,  if  the  subject 
was  introduced,  it  should  have  been  confined 
to  a plain  and  candid  statement  of  the  tenets 
avowed  by  the  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions7  and  not  those  which  others  have  the 
kindness  to  avow,  for  them  •,  there  should  have 
been  no  discussion  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  views  or  practices  held  by  the  respective 
societies.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jpoerypha,  if  the  writer  had  mentioned  the 
books  of  Scripture  to  whidi  this  name  is  ap- 
plied by  some  $ if  he  had  said  that  Protestants 
generally  reject  these  books,  and  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  and  the  eastern  Christians  ad- 
mit them  into  the  canon,  he  would  h^e  im- 
parted useful  information ; if  he  had  added, 
moreover,  that  the  Jews  did  not  receive  those 
books  as  canonical,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  rejected  by  Protestants ; that  the  Catholic 
church  admits  them  because  they  are  found  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  which  was  used  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  statement  would 
still  have  been  free  iirom  sectarian  bias  and 
within  the  province  of  an  encyclopedia ; but 
to  enter  upon  a lengthy  and  one-sided  exami- 
nation of  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  these  books  are  not  a portion  of  the 
inspired  volume,  is  an  egregious  misappre- 
hension of  the  objects  of  a scientific  work. 
What  caps  the  climax  of  impropriety  is  that 
the  line  of  neutrality  has  been  faithfully  ob- 
served by  the  encyclopedists  in  relation  to  most 
of  the  Protestant  sects ; and  by  a gross  vio- 
lation of  justice  they  confine  their  attacks  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  If  the 
reader  consult  the  articles,  MethodiOs,  *drmir 
mane,  Caknniete,  he  will  perceive  that  the 
tenets  of  these  various  sects  have  been  stated, 
without  any  attempt  to  disprove  their  ortho- 
doxy. Why  was  not  the  same  method  pur- 
sued on  the  subject  of  Catholicism?  The 
reply  is  obvious:  there  are  some  Protestant 
writers  who  deal  with  the  tenets  and  practices 
of  our  church  not  unsimilarly  to  the  ancient 
persecutors  of  Christianity.  Nero  published 
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the  following  edict:  Claiequis  Christmnam 
se  esse  coofitetor,  is  tanquam  generis  humani 
oonrictus  hostis,  Sine  ulteriore  sui  defensi- 
one,  capite  plcctetur:”  whoever  professes 
himself  a Christtan,  shall  stand  convicted  as 
an  enemy  of  mankind,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther procure,  shall  suffer  capital  punish- 
ment: such  is  the  mild,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
coarse  adopted  by  many  Protestant  controver- 
tists,  whenever  they  venture  upon  any  thing 
Catholic.  The  question  with  them  is  not,  to 
ascertain  our  real  belief,  or  to  weigh  the  ar- 
guments which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
it;  they  do  not  examine  the  true  meaning  of 
our  formularies,  or  listen  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  urged  against  us;  but 
they  deem  it  quite  sufficient,  to  know  that  the 
subject  under  consideration  is  a doctrine  or  ol>> 
servance  of  the  Catholic  church : this  once 
discovered,  all  the  antipathies  of  a deep  rooted 
prejudice  are  stirred  up ; all  the  bug-bears  that 
(lightened  their  youthful  mind  present  them- 
selves^ their  imagination ; corruption,  idola- 
try, superstition  are  of  course  the  essential 
attributes  of  Catholicity,  and  it  is  paraded 
before  the  public  in  the  strongest  language 
of  vituperation  that  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
can  suggest.  That  this  method  of  proceeding 
is  neither  reasonable,  philosophical,  or  scien- 
tific, is  manifest  from  the  totally  different 
manner  in  which  learned  theories  and  ascer- 
tained truths  are  generally  explained  and  de- 
fended ; and  this  remark  is  fully  exemplified 
in  the  work  before  us.  When  any  question 
of  the  natural  sciences  is  treated,  the  writer  is 
very  careful  to  state  as  probable  that  which  is 
only  probable,  as  obscure  that  which  is  ob- 
scure, and  to  announce  positively  certain 
truths,  only  when  the  learned  are  unanimous 
in  their  admission.  Had  any  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  encyclopedia  been  the  origina- 
tor of  some  new  theory,  which,  however,  is 
rejected  by  many  votaries  of  science,  he  would 
not  have  obtruded  his  opinions  upon  the 
world,  in  a bold  and  decisive  tone ; he  would 
bavefelt  that  such  presumption  was  only  cal- 
culated to  draw  upon  him  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  sensible  men.  Hence  we  find 
nothing  of  this  sectarian  and  exclusive  spirit  in 
scientific  treatises;  but  let  religion  be  introduced, 
and  it  is  at  once  ignominiously  made  the  occa- 
sion of  this  narrow-minded,  illiberal  mode  of 
discussion,  though  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
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nounces  the  condemnation  of  the  inconsistent 
writer  in  those  significant  words  of  the  prophet, 
**  nuntUa  e$t  wiqmttu  The  work  before 
us  furnishes  many  examjdes  of  that  discretion 
and  reserve  in  the  assertion  and  enumeration 
of  philosophical  truths,  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  true  learning.  In  speaking,  for  instance, 
of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which  has 
now  almost  superseded  the  theory  of  emissioif 
defended  by  Newton,  the  writer  observes  that 
**  the  phenomena  of  the  interference  of  lumi- 
nous rays  have  been  examined  with  great 
care  on  account  of  the  proof  which  they  are 
nippimd  to  give  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light;”  ‘^the  phenomena  of  interfe- 
rence are  searedy  susceptible  of  probabk  ex- 
planation in  the  theory  of  emission.”  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  measured  lan- 
guage of  these  assertions : they  are  suppoBed  to 
give  a proof  of  the  undulatory  theory, — the 
other  hypothesis  scarcely  admits  of  probaUe 
explanation.  Such  caution  is  wise  and  lauda- 
ble ; but  what  a contrast  between  this  tone  and 
the  reckless  assertions  which  regard  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  church  I — the  mistaken 
zeal  of  Christian  divines  invested  celibacy  with 
attributes  of  sanctity;” — ‘^at  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  proposition  to  enforce  celibacy  as  a 
general  law,  was  rejected, “ there  is  a cer- 
tain ambiguity  in  the  expression  of  some  of 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formers caused  in  the  mindt  of  supporters  of  the 
Romish  faith,”  &c.  Who  will  not  be  reminded 
by  this  double  dealing,  of  the  two-fold  measure 
which  was  reprobated  by  the  Jewish  law, 
and  feel  authorized  to  assert  that  our  encyclo- 
pedists have  used  a just  rule  in  the  explana- 
tion of  scientific  matters,  but  a false  and  un- 
just one  in  their  remarks  upon  Catholicity  ? 
To  adduce  another  illustration  of  this  incon- 
sistency : our  authors  tell  us  of  the  three  sys- 
tems of  electricity  ; that  of  one  fluid,  or  the 
Franklinian  theory ; that  of  two  fluids,  and  the 
third  which  deems  it  Very  problematical  whe- 
ther any  fluid  or  form  Of  matter  is  the  cause 
of  electrical  phenomena.  Here  they  define 
nothing  authoritatively:  their  statements  are 
purely  hypothetical.  But  turn  to  some  reli- 
gious question — ^purgatory  for  instance : they 
inform  us  that,  according  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic belief,  the  eternal  punishments  of  sin 
only  are  remitted  to  us  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
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Bot  the  temporal;  that  Augustin  is  the  earliest 
writer  wh'o  speaks  of  purgatory,  and  that  he 
speaks  vaguely  and  inconsistently.  How 
different  the  hmguage  of  the  writer  in  these 
assertions!  how  dogmatical  and  positive;  as 
if  philosophical  systems  which  have  few  ad- 
herents, were  entitled  to  all  the  respect  and 
exactitude  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  most 
Inomentous  concerns ; * while  religious  doc- 
trines that  have  been  held  by  the  most  learned 
and  distinguished  men  in  every  age,  which 
have  weathered  the  fiercest  storms  of  polemi- 
cal strife  and  heretical  violence,  and  which 
are  now  believed  and  professed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  civilized  world,  could  be  treated 
and  discarded  by  every  pedant  theologian,  as 
matters  of  little  importance,  and  with  a pre- 
sumption which  would  scarcely  have  been 
tolerated  even  among  the  most  obsequious  of 
the  old  tnoguler  dixit  school. 

While  we  are  denouncing  this  narrow- 
minded and  illiberal  spirit  in  Brande’s  Ency- 
clopedia, we  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
observing  that  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry,  mis- 
representation, and  intolerance  is  one  of  the 
main  features  in  the  English  literature  that 
has  sprung  from  Protestant  pens.  All  the 
fountains  of  polite  learning  have  been  poi- 
soned by  it ; and  such  is  the  rabid  propagan- 
dism  or  blind  infatuation  of  the  age,  that  ob> 
servations  and  paragraphs,  insulting  to  the 
Catholic,  are  smuggled  into  places  where  it 
would  seem  almost  impossible  to  locate  them. 
In  the  days  of  yore,  when  the  pagan  openly 
reviled  the  religion  of  the  cross,  symbols  of 
heathenish  superstition  were  every  where  sta- 
tioned in  the  street,  in  the  market  house,  and 
on  the  high  way,  in  order  to  entrap  the  Chris- 
tian believer.  The  Protestants  of  England 
and  America  pursue  a very  similar  policy  in 
regard  to  the  Catholic.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  read  an  English  work  without  discovering 
in  it  the  abuse  of  the  Pope,  the  priesthood,  or 
some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  preach. 
Open  a book  of  geography;  you  will  behold 
Protestant  countries  in  the  very  zenith  of  civili- 
zation and  refinement : the  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  their  industry,  their  success  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  : in  short,  it  is  their  happiness  to  en- 
joy all  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty ; while  on  the  other  hand,  Catholic  states 
and  kingdoms  are  represented  to  be  merged  in 


ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarism,  and 
every  occasion  is  employed  to  decry  the  doc- 
trines, institutions  and  practices  of  the  church. 
If  you  look  into  a scientific  work,  it  will  be 
strange  indeed,  if  you  do  not  find  the  story  of 
Galileo  introduced  by  the  author  in  order  to 
paint  the  frightful  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  the  heralds  of  truth ; and  although 
the  calumny  has  been  refuted  a thousand 
times,  and  Ghdileo,  whose  interests  they  seem 
to  espouse,  lived  and  died  a fervent  Catholic, 
the  occasion  is  dexterously  employed  to  instil 
or  embitter  Protestant  prejudice.  If  you  con- 
sult a dictionary,  it  is  the  same  thing:  you 
find  bigotry  and  misrepresentation  in  the  shape 
of  axioms  and  definitions.  Puigatory  is  thus 
defined  by  Walker:  **an  imaginary  place  of 
purgation  from  smaller  sins  after  death.^’  Mr. 
Walker,  it  seems,  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  is  as  eminent  a theologion  as  lexicographer : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  having  duly 
weighed  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  purgatory  by  such  men  as  Bellarmioe, 
Bossuet,  Stapleton,  and  others,  he  enters  the 
field  of  controversy,  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
decision  of  the  question ; so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  to  persuade  himself  that  he  will  annihilate 
with  one  dash  of  his  pen  all  the  arguments 
and  authorities  of  those  distinguished  polem- 
ics. Pitiful  infatuation ! the  more  remarkable 
as  this  gentleman  is  very  cautious  in  the  ex- 
planation of  other  matters,  apparently  insig- 
nificant. He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  word  pundee  should  be 
pronounced  pu-mit  or  that  Messrs. 

Sheridan,  Scott,  and  Buchanan  give  one  sound, 
and  Messrs.  Elphinstone,  Kenrick,  Johnston, 
Perry,  and  Entick  adopt  the  other.  Thus, 
good  reader,  you  may  congratulate  yourself 
upon  the  liberty  which  you  possess,  at  least 
in  some  little  matters : you  are  free,  says  Mrs 
Walker,  to  employ  either  pronunciation  of  the 
word  pumiec,  but  on  the  subject  of  purgatory> 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion, — ^it  is  decidedly 
an  imaginary  place. 

The  following  instance  of  sincerity  and  im- 
partiality may  be  found  in  the  same  dictionary. 

Puritan, — a nickname  given  formerly  to 
the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England.^^ 

‘♦Papistrv, — a name  given  by  Protestants 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics.” 

The  rank  bigotry  and  flagrant  contradic- 
tion of  these  definitions  will  be  obvious  to  all. 
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The  word  paputry  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  lexicographer,  without  disclosing  the  true 
name  of  Roman  Catholie ; a circumstance 
which  at  once  shows  that  papistry  is  not  only 
a name,  but  a nickname.  But  to  call  it  a nick- 
name, would  hare  been  too  great  a stretch  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Walker.  John- 
son’s dictionary  is  equally  sullied  by  this  mor- 
bid propensity  to  misrepresentation,  duo- 
tations  are  heaped  together  in  the  shape  of 
axioms  and  established  truths,  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  most  injurious  impres- 
sions. What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  upon  the  mind  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing reader,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
impositions  of  certain  writers  1 

“ Christianity  has  been  more  oppressed  by 
those  that  thus  fought  for  it,  than  those  that 
were  in  arms  against  it ; upon  this  score  the 
Pope  has  done  her  more  harm  than  the  Turk.” 

How  this  example  could  have  been  selected 
to  explain  the  use  of  the  word  under  consid- 
eration is  to  us  a mystery,  unless  we  suppose 
that  it  was  suggested  by  recklessness  or  fanati- 
cism, which  is  no  very  honorable  trait  in  the 
character  of  an  author.  But  to  expose  all  the 
details  of  this  scientific  art  of  deception,  would 
be  an  endless  task,  and  the  reader  may  easily 
judge  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  exten- 
sive scale  of  its  operations.  There  seems  to 
be  a preconcerted  action  on  the  part  of  a cer- 
tain class  of  writers,  not  to  defend  and  uphold 
their  own  peculiar  creeds  (for  they  are  too 
various  and  contradictory),  but  to  overthrow 
the  majestic  fabric  of  the  ancient  church  j and 
for  this  purpose  the  slyest  and  most  dishonor- 
able means  are  employed.  The  same  system 
was  pursued  in  the  last  century  against  Chris- 
tianity itself,  by  the  infidels  of  France,  whose 
tragic  operations  deluged  the  country  with  in- 
nocent blood  and  made  the  whole  world  quake 
with  silent  fear.  The  motto  of  Voltaire  and 
his  associates  was  to  heap  assertion  upon  as- 
sertion, and  falsehood  upon  falsehood.  Men- 
ter,”  was  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  his 
fellow-infidels,  Mentez ; il  en  restera  tou- 
joun  quelque  chose  . ...  U ne  s’agtt  pas  de 
frapptr  juste,  mais  de  f rapper  fort. 


Such  is  the  persecution  which,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  true  church  will  always  be  destined 
to  endure ; but  we  hope  that  it  is  no  illusion 
of  ours  to  behold  in  the  horizon  the  appear- 
ances of  a less  stormy  and  brighter  day.  We 
already  feel  that  the  vaporous  exhalations  of 
error  are  passing  away,  that  the  prospect  is 
becoming  more  free,  the  atmosphere  more 
pure  and  refreshing;  and  We  imagine  our- 
selves on  the  eve  of  a grand  revolution  in  re- 
ligion, which  will  bring  back  the  wearied  mind 
of  man  into  the  straight  paths  of  obedience 
and  humility,  from  which  it  strayed  so  blindly 
and  thoughtlessly  at  the  period  of  the  refor- 
mation. The  most  wonderful  feature  in  this 
incipient  revolution  is  the  agency  which  Di- 
vine Providence  employs  to  accomplish  the 
design ; making  those  very  men  who  for  a long 
time  were  the  worst  adversaries  of  truth,  its 
most  able  and  indefatigable  advocates.  When 
the  Catholic  protested  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations or  replied  to  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  his  defence  of  religion  was  com- 
paratively little  heeded.  But  now  there  is  a 
different  state  of  things : from  the  very  ranks 
of  his  accusers  there  have  come  forth  individ- 
uals, vindicating  many  points  of  our  faith,  and 
the  evidence  which  was  previously  rejected, 
because  it  was  presented  by  Catholic  hands, 
is  now  admitted,  because  received  from  un- 
suspected witnesses.  The  Almighty  has  raised 
them  up,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  undeceive 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  truth,  to 
divest  its  doctrines  of  the  pretended  absurdity 
and  superstition  which  were  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  to  exhibit  its  practices, 
not  under  the  garb  of  folly,  but  in  their  real 
form,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  sacred  in- 
fluence, soothing  every  evil,  providing  for 
every  want,  and  imparting  strength  and  con- 
solation in  the  most  critical  and  distressing 
circumstances  of  life.  The  work  is  still  far 
from  its  completion:  but  we  may  hope  that 
the  day  which  has  dawned  so  benignantly 
over  us,  will  ere  long  attain  to  its  meridian 
splendor,  and  that  a happy  union  of  many 
hearts,  alas  I too  long  separated,  will  take  the 
place  of  discord  and  opposition. 
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Etuebms,  Buhop  Ckesarea,  on  the  T%eopheh 
nia,  or  DMie  Manifestation  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  trandated  from  an 
ancient  Syriac  Version  of  the  Greek  original 
now  lost.  By  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  London,  1843. 

N important  discovery  has  been  made  in 
the  world  of  letters.  A valuable  work  of 
Eusebius,^  the  father  of  church  history,  which 
is  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome  and  other  of  the 
fathers,  but  which  had  long  been  supposed  to 
be  lost,  has  fortunately  been  recovered  through 
the  medium  of  a Syriac  translation.  Some 
account  of  this  discovery  will  be  interesting. 
In  the  year  1839,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam,  a 
Coptic  scholar  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
/ formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  Eigypt  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  Coptic  manuscripts,  in 
* order  to  complete,  if  possible,  an  edition  of 
the  Coptic  Scriptures.  He  accordingly  set  out 
for  Egypt,  and  in  a short  time  returned,  having 
procured  some  good  Coptic  manuscripts,  and 
also  about  fifty  volumes  of  Syriac  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  were  of  extreme  age,  and 
very  valuable.  These  he  purchased  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  desert 
of  Nitria,  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
about  eighty  miles  from  Cairo.*  This  is  the 
same  monastery  which  the  celebrated  oriental 
scholar,  Asseman,  visited  in  1715,  when  he 
tells  us  that  its  library  contained  more  than 
two  hundred  manuscripts,  and  here  he  ob- 
tained a portion  of  the  materials  for  his  cele> 
brated  edition  of  St  Ephrem,  the  Chrysostom 
of  the  Syrians,  which  appeared  in  Rome 
in  1740. 

It  is  evident,”  says  Dr. Lee,  "that  many 
of  the  manuscrips  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 

* We  learn  that  thif  asaidooiu  Msb^ar  has  jast  re- 
turned from  a second  visit  to  the  same  monasterr,  and 
has  bro^ht  with  him  another  collection  of  Syriac 
inanasoriptSffrom  which  much  valnable  matter  may  be 
existed,  as  scholars  versed  in  eastern  literature  are 
busily  engaged  in  examining  their  contents. 


Tattam,  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Asseman,. from  certain  roarlu  found  in  them: 
and  this  I think  is  true  of  ours,  as  certain  pen- 
cil marks  are  found  in  it,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  placed  there  by  an  Oriental.” 

This  valuable  codex  is  described  as  being 
neatly  written  in  the  Estrangelo,  or  old 
church-handl  writing  of  the  Syrians,  on  a 
very  fine  and  well  prepared  skin.  It  is  of  the 
large  quarto  size,  each  folio  measuring  about 
fourteen  and  a half  inches,  by  eleven  and  a 
half,  and  containing  three  columns  each,  of 
the  width  of  two  and  a quarter  inches.  The 
manuscript  contains  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  folios.  The  following  colophon  deter- 
mines the  age  of  the  codex : 

"This  book  was  written  in  the  city  of 
Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  by  the  hand  of  a man 
named  Jacob,  in  the  year  723,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  the  month  of  the  latter  Teshrin 
(February.”) 

The  codex  is  in  a clean  and  perfect  condi- 
tion; and  as  the  climate  of  Egypt,  in  which 
it  has  been  kept  probably  for  many  centuries, 
is  extremely  dry,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  its  fresh  appearance.  The  Dr. 
says : 

"There  are  manuscripts  in  the  same  col- 
lection, bearing  a date  making  them  but  little 
short  of  thirteen  hundred  years  old,  and  yet 
appearingrin  quite  as  sound  a state  of  preser- 
vation as  this  does,  but  which,  as  written  on 
skins  of  a description  greatlv  inferior  to  this, 
do  not  present  so  clear  and  bright  an  appear- 
ance. Asseman,  too,  gives  us  an  account  of 
a Syriac  manuscript  of  a Gtospel,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which  was  written 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  78 : and  this  he 
affirms  was  in  his  day,  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  as  plain  and  perfect  as  ever  it  was.” 

Respecting  the  character  and  value  of  this 
production.  Dr.  Lee  observes : 

" I think  the  Work  itself  is  worthy  of  the 
piety  and  learning  of  the  deservedly  celebrated 
father  of  Church  History.  As  a brief  expo- 
sition of  Christianity,  particularly  of  its  divine 
authority,  and  amazing  influence,  it  has  per- 
haps never  been  surpassed.  The  work  of 
Theodoret,  entitled  Greeearunx  qffectiomim  cw- 
ratio,  lately  reprinted  by  Dr.  Guisford,  is  cer- 
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tainly  more  full  on  the  particular  points  which 
it  was  intended  to  illustrate ; but  then  it  owes 
much  to  the  industry  and  learning  of  our 
author,  and  is  less  comprehensive  in  its  con> 
text.  The  StromateiM  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  CwUas  Dei  of  [St]  Augustine, 
are  perhaps  more  abundant  on  particular 
questions ; while  the  work  of  Clement  is  less 
orderly,  and  both  of  these  take  a less  extensive 
range  of  enquiry,  and  are  not  so  well  adapted 
for  general  reading.  When  we  consider  the 
very  extensive  range  of  enquiry  occupied  by 
our  author,  the  great  variety  both  of  argument 
and  information  which  it  contains,  and  the 
small  space  which  it  occupies ; we  cannot,  I 
think,  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  a very  extraordinary  work,  and  one  which 
is  as  suitable  to  our  own  times,  as  it  was  for 
those  for  which  it  was  written.  Its  chief  ex- 
cellency is,  that  it  is  argumentative,  and  that 
its  arguments  are  well  grounded,  and  logically 
conducted.  If  it  once  or  twice  appeals  to  the 
power  of  Christianity,  as  inducing  many  to 
devote  their  lives  to  a state  of  virginity,  and  to 
some  other  thinr  quite  tmessentud  to  vital  reli- 
gion; we  should  near  in  mind,  that  this  was 
the  foible  of  his  day,*  and  that,  of  the  thou- 
sands who  may  be  found  both  able  and  wil- 
ling to  deprecate  and  blame  this,  not  so  much 
as  one,  perhaps,  will  (^be  found]  to  follow  his 
virtues,  or  give  any  thing  like  such  evidences 
of  real  learning,  and  of  Christian  piety  and 
zeal. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  written, 
I think  it  must  have  been  afler  the  general 
peace  restored  to  the  church  by  Constantine, 
and  before  either  the  Prceparatio,  or  the  De- 
monstratio  EwmgeUea,  was  written.  My  rea- 
son for  the  first  of  these  suppositions  is : — 
our  author  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  peace  re- 
stored to  the  church  ; of  churches  and  schools 
restored,  or  then  built  for  the  first  lime:  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of  Caesa- 
rea; of  the  extended,  and  then  successfully 
extending,  state  of  Christianity ; all  of  which 
would  not  have  been  said  during  the  time  of 

the  last,  and  most  severe  persecution 

And  again,  as  both  the  Prceparatio  and  the 
Demonstratio  EvangeUea,  are  works  which 
must  have  required  very  considerable  time  to 
complete  them,  and  which  would  even  then 
be  unfit  for  general  circulation ; it  appears 
probable  to  me,  that  this  more  popular  and 
useful  work  was  first  composed  and  published  ; 
and  that  the  other  two  illustrating,  as  they 
generally  do,  some  particular  points  only, 
argued  in  order  in  our  work,  were  reserv^ 
for  the  reading  and  occasional  writing  of  our 
author  during  a considerable  number  of  years, 
as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind, 
as  for  the  general  reading  of  the  learned.  It 
appears  probable  to  me,  therefore,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  productions  of  Eusebius, 

* See  below  for  the  paMaget  in  question,  and  some 
remarks  upon  these  PwtesU^  views  of  Dr.  Lee. 


if  not  the  first  after  the  persecutions  ceased.  . . 
Of  the  work  itself  I may  say,  if  it  has  cost 
me  much  labor  and  research,  and  crowded 
upon  me  an  increase  of  labor,  depriving  me 
in  many  instances  even  of  necessary  relaxa- 
tion ana  exercise ; it  has  nevertheless  brought 
with  it  pleasures,  which  I shall  ever  remember 
with  the  greatest  thankfulness.  To  have  had 
the  privilege  of  restoring  to  the  Christian 
church,  a work  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments as  a scholar  and  a theologian  in  the  best 
of  its  days,  is  indeed  an  honor  of  which  few 
can  boast,  while  the  satisfaction  of  hoping, 
that  it  may  be  instrumental  for  ages  to  come, 
in  bringing  many  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  IS  more  than  sufficient  to  repay 
any  labor  which  its  restoration  might  have 
cost” 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a more  particular 
view  of  this  remarkable  production  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  is  divided  into  five  books, 
the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  great  first  cause, 
and  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  as  well  in  the 
physical  as  in  the  moral  world.  It  opens  as 
follows : 

‘‘Those,  who  in  considering  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  great  and  beautiful  universe,  the 
diversified  structure  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth,  should  say  that  it  has  neither  beginning 
nor  governor;  that  there  is  no  supreme  head, 
no  providential  care  existing ; but  that  it  has 
arisen  of  itself  casually,  without  design,  and 
by  blind  accident,  are  altogether  impious  and 
godless,  on  which  account  they  are  excluded 
from  the  holy  assemblies,  and  with  propriety 
shut  out  from  our  holy  temples.  Neither  they 
themselves  can  possess  a house  which  does 
not  bespeak  contrivance  and  careful  thought ; 
nor  a ship  be  well  constructed  with  its  appur- 
tenances without  a shipwright ; nor  a garment 
be  woven,  without  the  art  of  weaving;  nor 
a city  be  built  if  the  science  of  the  architect 
be  wanting.  I know  not  by  what  estrange- 
ment of  the  intellect  it  is  that  such  men  do  not 
consider  the  courses  of  the  sun  as  determined 
by  a particular  order,  the  changes  as  by  an 
especial  appointment;  the  orders  of  the  stars 
as  according  to  a due  course;  and  the  recur- 
rence and  changes  of  times  and  seasons  as 
duly  prescribed.  And  again,  that  they  do  not 
consider  the  equalization  of  days  and  nights  ; 
the  production  and  continuation  of  the  animal 
world,  the  traditionary  and  unchanging  suc- 
cession of  human  life  ; the  herbs  and  flowers 
of  every  kind  that  spring  out  of  the  earth,  the 
provisions  made  for  all  creatures,  and  suitable 
to  each;  the  properties  of  the  senses,  the 
several  uses  of  the  members  of  the  body,  &.c. 
If,  therefore,  in  perverseness  of  mind  they 
assert  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  effort  either  of 
wisdom  or  of  providence,  but  on  the  contrary, 
imagine  that  all  happens  by  blind  chance, 
without  either  object  or  end,  these  same,  as 
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being  atheistical,  are  driven  away  from  the 
divine  hearing  of  the  word,  and  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  society  of  those  who  fear 
God.” 

**  The  polytheists,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
in  opposition  to  the  preceding,  are  also  in  ex- 
treme error.  They  err  as  chudren  in  intellect, 
who  pervert  the  worship  of  the  first  maker  of 
the  world,  of  the  governor  and  Grod  over  all, 
into  that  of  the  things  that  derive  their  exis- 
tence from  Him ; honoring  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  universe,  with  the 
name  due  to  Him,  who  is  their  Maker  and 
Creator,  and  calling  those  things  gods  which 
never  could  have  existed  had  not  the  Maker  of 
the  universe,  the  word  op  God,  willed  that 
they  should  have  a being.  Such  men  appear  to 
me  no  better  than  those  who  pass  by  the  chief 
architect,  to  admire  the  excellency  of  the 
workmanship  bestowed  upon  the  palaces  of 
kings,  their  ornamented  ceilings  and  walls, 
their  roofs  variegated  with  flowers  and  paint- 
ings, and  shining  with  marble  and  precious 
stones,  attributing  to  these  the  praise  of  wis- 
dom and  design,  due  only  to  the  great  artifi- 
cer. To  Him  alone  are  these  praises  due,  who 
is  the  cause  of  their  wonder,  and  of  these 
many  works  of  wisdom.  For  He  alone  is 
wise,  who  is  the  cause  why  all  these  things 
existed.  The  persons  in  q^uestion,  therefore, 
differ  in  no  respects  from  infants ; nor  do  they, 
whose  admiration  is  confined  to  the  lyre  with 
its  seven  strings,  the  mere  instrument  of  mu- 
sic, without  attending  to  him  who  is  the  in- 
venter  of  the  lyre,  who  knows  its  use,  and 
can  apply  its  powers,  show  more  wisdom. 
Nor  again  do  they  display  more  wisdom  who 
should  pass  with  indifference  the  hero  return- 
ing triumphant  to  his  country,  and  expend 
all  their  enthusiasm  in  wreathing  his  spear  or 

his  shield  with  the  garlands  of  victory 

God,  the  great  Lord  of  all,  pervades  and  fills 
all,  as  well  the  heavens  as  the  earth.  He  is  the 
controller  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  He 
directs  by  powers  unspeakable  the  sun,  the 
heavens,  the  whole  universe.  He  is  present 
to  all  things  in  his  effectuating  power,  and  he 
remains  throughout  all.  He  maWs  to  distil  as 
rain  his  never-failing  light  to  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.  He  has  established  and 
perpetually  holds  fast  the  heavens,  the  image 
of  his  own  greatness.  He  also  fills  from  the 
riches  that  are  withim  Him,  the  host  of  angels 
and  intelligent  powers,  at  once  with  life,  light, 
wisdom,  and  all  the  abundance  of  the  beauty 
and  goodness  within  Him.” 

From  the  wonders  of  the  physical,  he 
passes  to  those  of  the  moral  creation,  and  thus 
describes  the  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

Man  alone,  among  the  beings  that  inhabit 
the  earth,  has  discovered  the  doctrines  of  as- 
tronomy. He  has,  while  moving  here  below 
in  the  body,  and  clothed  with  the  weight  ^ 
mortality,  ascended  up  on  high  by  the  powers 


of  his  mind,  and  making  the  circuit  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  foretells  what  is 
to  come  to  pass  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  changes  of  things.  He  alone 
of  all  the  creatures  upon  earth  will  confide 
his  life  to  a frail  plank.  He  has  also  discov- 
ered the  science  of  ship  building ; be  too  will 
guide  the  ship  over  the  billowy  ridges  of  the 
deep,  will  commit  his  person  to  the  mighty 
deep,  and  beat  back  the  death  that  stands  at 
his  side.  ...  He  looks  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  binds  together  all  distances,  for  the  safety 
of  those  who  navigate  the  deep. 

**  Man  alone,  oi  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
bears  about  him,  in  tlie  power  of  memory, 
the  history  of  things  done  in  former  ages; 
converses  with  those  who  are  now  no  more, 
as  with  those  who  are  at  hand.  He  examinee 
the  opinions  of  the  wise  who  have  existed  at 
any  period,  and  from  those,  rather  than  from 
his  contemporaries,  does  he  receive  profit, 
and  thus  by  the  faculty  of  reason,  cognate 
with  that  of  thought,  does  he  exist  with  those 
who  have  long  ceased  to  be. 

“ He  alone  of  all  creatures  looks  through 
visible  things  to  the  invisible,  and  recognizes 
therein  something  greater  and  more  excellent 
foan  aught  that  meets  the  eye ; Him  who  is 
invisible  to  the  grosser  faculties  of  sense,  but 
is  visible  to  the  mind  and  understand in|:.  Him 
does  he,  through  all  the  knowledge  of  which 
he  is  capable,  confess,  and  Him  alone  does  he 
call  Goa ; to  Him  alone  does  he  render  praise, 
and  by  this  very  recognition  shows  his  rela- 
tionship to  Deity.” 

Book  the  second  is  entitled  Against  the 
Philosophers,”  and  contains  an  exposition  of 
their  errors  and  delusions.  After  showing  the 
extravagances  into  which  their  minds  had 
been  hurried  by  a thousand  wild  systems,  he 
thus  continues : 

" At  length  sound  laws  were  established  by 
a divine  lawgiver,  and  the  name  of  virtue  and 
philosophy  became  known  among  men.  And 
now  came  into  being  the  love  of  things  most 
excellent,  and  the  desire  to  discover  the  truth 
was  so  active  in  the  bosoms  of  the  many,  that 
the  errors  of  their  forefathers  fell  into  utter 
contempt,  and  the  things  appertaining  to 
the  worship  and  love  of  God  came  into  re- 
pute.” 

Book  the  third  brings  us  to  the  manyesiatioa 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  opens  with  an 
eloquent  enumeration  of  the  blessings  con- 
ferred upon  man  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man. 

"What  mortal  nature  has  ever  appeared, 
which  appointed  as  He  hath  done,  by  word 
only,  and  not  in  writing,  laws  that  were 
|ust  and  pure,  and  sent  forth  the  same  by  the 
hands  of  his  disciples,  from  one  extremity  of 
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creation  to  another^  and  who  so  poured  forth 
his  doctrines  throughout  the  whole  earth,  that 
immediately,  and  day  by  day,  they  were  effec- 
tirely  preached  in  the  hearing  of  all  men,  at 
once  of  Barbarians  and  of  Greeks  ? If  thou 
seek  a case  parallel  with  this  thou  shalt  find 
none,  for  this  is  a work  resulting  solely  and 
alone  from  the  power  of  the  Saviour  of 
us  all. 

“ What  mortal,  since  the  life  of  man  began, 
ever  sought  to  give  his  name  to  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth?  a thing  never  yet  heard  of!  and 
this,  not  in  a corner,  or  ooscurely  in  some 
part  of  the  worlds  but  in  the  whole  earth 
under  the  sun.  And  He*did,  by  the  power  of 
the  rule  of  his  Godhead,  so  accomplish  and 
complete  his  purpose,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  one  only  true  God,  who  is  beyond  the 
heavens,  together  with  a holy  and  wholesome 
fear  of  the  same,  should  be  delivered  to  all 
men  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  to  the 
nations  both  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

“ Wbat  other  being  ever  arose  as  tbe  suit, 
shedding  his  rational  light  over  the  souls  of 
men,  and  thus  preparing  them  to  laugh  at  the 
error  of  the  demons  worshiped  by  their  fore- 
fathers, and  no  longer  attach  the  divine  name 
to  senseless  wood  and  stone,  and  to  brute 
inanimate  matter? 

‘‘  What  other,  our  Saviour  excepted,  could 
hare  persuaded  the  Egyptians,  more  attached 
as  they  were  to  the  fear  of  demons  than  any 
other  people,  and  from  whom  came  the  error 
of  a multiplicity  of  gods  to  the  Greeks  ; who 
could  induce  them  to  be  no  longer  infatuated, 
and  no  more  give  the  venerable  name  to 
beasts,  reptiles,  noxious  and  irrational  ani- 
mals, but  to  acknowledge  that  one  God  alone 
who  is  above  all,  and  contend  for  bis  right- 
eousness in  the  face  of  death  itself,  of  death 
in  every  shape? 

‘'And  who,  invisibly,  and  by  the  power 
and  force  of  his  doctrine  which  was  every 
where  preached,  drove  forth  as  evil  beasts 
from  among  the  human  flock,  the  demons 
that  from  ancient  time  had  ruled  over  men, 
so  that  henceforth  these  demons  should  no 
more  give  out  their  divinations  at  springs  and 
fountains,  nor  again  lead  the  world  astray  or 
implicate  men  in  error.  Hence,  the  fountain 
that  was  in  Castalia  became  silent,  as  did 
those  in  Delphos,  and  Miletus,  in  Colo- 
hon,  and  in  Lebadia,  of  which  last  so  much 
ad  been  boasted  from  ancient  times.  To  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  did  they  all  give  place. 
Where  are  now  Amphiareus  and  uEsculapius  ? 
Where  is  that  image  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
which  was  in  the  desert  of  Lybia?  All  these 
gods  have  crept  under  the  earth,  alarmed  and 
skrinking  in  dread  from  the  name  of  the 
Saviour.  They  could  not  bear  tbe  radiancy 
of  his  Godheaa,  but  were  heard  to  exclaim : 
What  have  w to  do  xeith  thee  Jems,  thou  Sen  of 
OodV^ 

Thus,  the  divinations  of  every  place  were 


destroyed,  and  the  only  God,  and  the  Christ 
of  God  was  alone  preached  to  all  men,  and 
became  the  objects  of  divine  worship. 

" What  other,  too.  Himself  alone  excepted, 
has  granted  to  those  who  draw  near  to  Him, 
that  they  should  perform  the  rational  and  un- 
bloody services  which  are  offered  by  means  of 
prayer,  and  [the  secret  use  of  the  Divine  an- 
nouncements?] on  which  account  He  has  ap- 
pointed, throughout  tbe  whole  creation  altars 
without  fire,  services  worthy  of  God,  the  set- 
ting apart  of  churches,  and  that  intellectual 
and  rational  sacrifices  should,  by  means  of 
riles  becoming  the  Deity,  be  [put  forth?]  to 
that  one  God  alone,  who  is  the  king  of  all  the 
earth  ? 

“O  bring  forth  now  the  word  of  reason, 
not  from  a heart  implicated  in  error,  but  as 
showing  forth  the  fruits  of  light  and  intelli- 
gence, and  having  meditated  deeply  on  the 
subject,  say  between  thyself  and  thy  soul. 

“What  other,  of  those  preached  of  from 
ancient  times,  did  ever  like  Him,  become 
known,  established,  and  declared,  by  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  prophets  many  ages 
ago? 

“And  who,  like  this  our  Saviour,  clearly 
foretold  the  things  respecting  the  Jews,  and 
regarding  the  church  established  by  himself 
throughout  the  whole  world?  who  said  of 
the  Jews,  Behold  yoxor  home  is  left  desolate,  nor 
shall  one  stone  remain  upon  another  in  this  place, 
which  shall  not  be  throten  down.  And  of  his 
church  he  said ; Upon  this  rock  I build  my 
dntreh,  and  the  gate-oars  of  heU  diaU  not  pretatl 
against  it. 

“ And  this  also : — ^That  He  should  change 
men  poor  and  rustic,  from  the  occupation  of 
fishermen  to  that  of  lawgivers  and  teachers  of 
all  men.  That  He  should  promise  and  bring 
it  indeed  into  eflect,  that  they  should  become 
fishers  of  men.  That  he  snould  moreover, 
give  them  the  power  to  compose  and  complete 
books,  and  give  much  authority  to  these 
writings,  that  they  should  be  received  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  in  the  languages  of  both 
Greek  and  Barbarian  ; and  that  in  all  nations 
they  should  be  taught  and  believed,  as  con- 
taining the  written  word  of  God. 

“ And  again  : — ^That  He  should  foretell  to 
his  disciples,  that,  because  they  should  give 
testimony  of  Him,  that  they  thoidd  be  dragged 
before  kings  and  governors,  that  they  shouEi  be 
punished  and  undergo  grievous  torments. — 
Again : — ^That  He  would  so  prepare  them, 
that  they  should  suffer  voluntarily,  that  they 
should  so  manfully  arm  their  souls  with  the 
adamantine  armor  of  righteousness,  that  weak 
as  they  were,  they  should  be  seen  engaged 
in  conflict  against  their  powerful  adversa- 
ries. 

“And  furthermore: — That  a time  should 
come,  when  by  his  power,  peace  should  be 
given  to  tbe  wnole  earth,  persecution  should 
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cease,  and  temples  which  were  pure  be  set 
apart  for  the  prayers  of  all,  so  that  holy  and 
dedicated  places,  in  every  village  and  city, 
nay,  in  the  deserts  of  the  Barbarian,  should 
arise  to  the  one  God  and  Lord  of  all,  and 
which  hence  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 

the  HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD. 

“ But  a whole  day  would  be  short,  were  I 
to  attempt  to  show  the  open  proofs  of  the 
divine  power  of  the  word  of  Gkxi,  the  Saviour 
of  all,  which  have  been  put  forth  up  to  this 
time.  There  have  been  lofty  natures,  whom 
whole  nations  have  dignified  with  the  name  of 
gods,  but  no  such  nature  as  His  has  ever  ap- 
peared upon  earth.  Let  any  philosopher 
come  forward  and  tell  us,  what  god  or  hero 
has  at  any  period  been  heard  of,  who  deliv- 
ered the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  mankind,  as  this  our 
Saviour  had  done?  Who  has  caused  innu- 
merable multitudes  throughout  the  whole  of 
creation,  to  be  instructed  in  his  own  doctrines 
of  wisdom,  has  persuaded  them  to  follow 
after  the  life  which  is  heavenly,  to  despise 
that  which  is  only  of  time,  and  to  hope  for  the 
heavenly  mansions,  which  are  reserved  for 
the  souls  that  love  God  ? 

What  god  or  hero  is  there,  that  like  Him, 
has  arisen  like  the  sun,  and  given  light  from 
the  east  even  unto  the  west,  by  the  bright  rays 
of  his  doctrine,  so  that  at  once,  and  with  tne 
swiftness  as  it  were  of  the  orb  of  day,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  have  rendered  to  the 
one  God,  one  and  the  same  service  ? 

^^What  god  or  hero  was  there,  who  ever 
delivered  to  all  nations  dwelling  on  this  wide 
earth,  to  those  on  the  land  or  in  islands  of  the 
sea,  that  they  should  make  a feast  in  holiness, 
both  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  on  the  day  of 
every  week  which  is  called  among  the  Greeks 
the  Sun’s  day  ; and  that  they  should  assemble 
themselves  together,  not  that  their  bodies 
should  hear,  but  their  souls,  that  it  was  by 
means  of  the  divine  teaching  they  should 
live? 

What  god  or  hero  was  there,  who,  when 
war  was  waged  against  him,  set  up,  as  our 
Saviour  has  done,  such  a mark  of  victory  in 
opposition  to  his  enemies  ? For  they  ceased 
not  to  contend  both  with  his  doctrine  and  his 
people,  from  first  to  last ; while  He,  being  in- 
visible, secretly  overthrew  them,  and  advanced 
his  own  to  greater  glory.  But  why  seek  to 
circumscribe  by  words  tne  divine  powers  of 
the  Saviour  of  us  all  ? when  behold ! should 
we  remain  silent,  the  facts  themselves  would 
cry  aloud  to  those  whose  soul  have  an  ear  to 
hear  them. 

Strange  is  it  indeed,  and  something  not  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  only  Son  of  the  Father, 
should  ever  have  appeared  to  those  that  are  on 
earth,  and  that  men  barbarous  and  fierce, 
should  so  change  their  minds  to  peacefulness, 
and  come  to  acknowle^e  the  Father  who  is 
in  heaven,  and  the  Saviour  of  all,  and  that  to 


Him  and  through  Him,  who  is  the  cause  of 
every  good  thing,  they  should  render  here 
upon  earth,  the  praises  and  thanksgivings  that 
are  suitable  to  the  angels  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  this 
homage  should  be  so  rendered  by  all  the 
nations  upon  earth. 

“ By  the  divine  teaching  the  whole  world 
has  been  enlightened,  and  men  zealous  of  the 
life  of  wisdom,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  of 
ministering  women,  and  of  congregations  of 
virgins,  have  been  established  through  the 
whole  of  their  lives  in  perfect  holiness.'  By 
which  teaching  also  multitudes  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  have  been  persuaded  volun- 
tarily to  suffer  the  privation  of  food  and  of 
wine  for  many  days;  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  have  recourse  to  a hard  and  vio- 
lent discipline,  coupled  with  chastity;*  and 
made  them  exchange  the  food  of  the  body,  for 
that  spiritual  and  rational  nourishment  of  the 
soul,  which  is  obtained  by  holy  reading. 

" And  who  taught  men,  baroarian  and  rus- 
tic, as  well  as  women,  children,  and  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  heathen  slaves,  to  despise 
death,  to  feel  persuaded  that  their  souls  are 
immortal,  that  the  eye  of  divine  justice  is 
open,  viewing  the  de^s  of  all  men,  just  and 
unjust,  and  to  look  forward  in  hope  to  the 
great  judgment  day  of  God?” 

On  the  same  subject  we  have  the  following 
passage  in  book  the  fourth. 

Among  all  nations,  whether  in  the  cities 
or  villages,  there  were  multitudes,  not  of  men 
only,  but  also  of  women,  who  kept  themselves 
in  perfect  holiness,  and  in  the  state  of  vir- 
ginity, through  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

In  another  paragraph,  the  same  subject  is 
thus  resumed. 

. Hence  it  is  that  man  now  lives  according 
to  his  nature,  being  taught  to  live  in  the  re- 
membrance of  God,  in  tlie  fulness  of  every 
good,  and  in  accordance  with  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  who,  many  years  ago,  pro- 
claimed that  j3U  the  ende  of  the  earth  thoidd  rs- 
member  thenueket,  and  be  turned  to  the  Lord 
their  God ; and  all  the  famUies  of  the  earth  duiU 
toonhip  before  them,  because  the  kingdom  is  the 
Lord*s,  and  He  is  governor  over  me  Gentiles. 
Hence,  places  of  instruction  have  been  estab- 

* The  above  are  the  paaaagea  upon  which  we  have 
heard  Dr.  Liee  commeoting  in  that  spirit  of  complaeent 
confidence,  which  Protestantism  has  always  been 
pleased  to  assume.  The  precept  of  Christ,  tf  thou 
wiU  be  perfect,  sell  all  (hat  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  other  precepts  enjoining  self-mor- 
tification, renouncement  of  the  world,  chastity,  &e. 
are  summarily  disposed  of  as  things  quite  unessen- 
tial to  vital  religion,”  as  the  **  foibles”  of  a particular 
age  of  the  chur^.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr. 
l^e  is  a Cambri^  man  ; that  university  has  always 
been  the  great  rival  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  known  to  pique  herself  upon  her  hostility  to 
the  new  views  of  the  Oxford  men. 
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Ikbed  throughout  the  whole  world,  so  that  the 
words  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  purity  of  life  and  of 
the  fear  of  Grod,  are  preached  in  the  hearing  of 
all  nations.  Hence,  in  every  town  and  city, 
congregations  of  the  faithful  ascribe,  in  songs 
of  triumph,  honor  to  the  all-life-giving  word 
of  God.  Hence,  hymns  suitable  to  the  as- 
aomblies  of  angels  in  heaven,  men  tender  here 
on  earth  to  God  the  king  of  all,  and  the  first 
fruits,  due  to  God  the  universal  king,  are  now 
daily  rendered  to  him  throughout  the  whole 
creation,  by  every  race,  as  if  by  one  general 
agreement,  and  at  the  same  befitting  hours  and 
seasons. 

With  God  there  i»  neither  barbarian  nor 
Greek.  Every  one  fearing  God  is  according 
to  this  system  a wise  man.  And  now  the 
Elgyptian,  the  Syrian,  the  Scythian,  the  Ita- 
lian, the  Moor,  the  Persian,  the  Hindoo,  all  and 
at  once,  have  become  wise  by  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  In  these  things  too  they  are  all,  and 
at  once  made  wise,  and  so  instructed  as  to  be 
intrepid  against  death,  to  despise  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  to  put  forth  the  one  good  hope, 
which  is  in  the  promise  of  the  word  of  our 
Saviour.  They  also  learn,  that  they  shall  re- 
ceive that  life  of  the  soul  which  is  immortal, 
and  which  has  henceforth  been  promised  to 
them  as  a deposit,  laid  up  for  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  promise  the  Saviour 
confirmed  by  deeds,  in  his  conflict  with  death, 
whereby  he  proved  to  his  disciples,  that  death 
which  had  heretofore  been  such  an  object  of 
terror  to  man,  had  nothing  dreadful  in  it,  since 
it  had  been  sanctified  through  Him.  The  life, 
moreover,  which  had  been  promised  by  him, 
he  established  in  open  view  to  their  very  eyes, 
so  that  they  should  even  see  it,  and  made  this 
his  body,  by  its  resurrection,  the  commence- 
ment of  our  hopes,  of  the  imperishable  life 
hereafter,  and  or  our  greatness  which  is  to  be 
like  to  that  of  angels.” 

Book  the  fourth  consists  of  a further  devel- 
opment of  the  scheme  of  redemption  as 
shown  forth  in  the  word  of  God.  It  consists 
of  a commentary  upon  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  illustrative  of  the  mission,  life, 
and  miracles  of  Christ  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample from  the  elucidation  of  the  miracle  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 

Jesus  said  to  him  [Stmon  Peter'],  Fear 
not ; (hou  shaU  heneeforih  be  a fisher  of  men  unto 
l^e.  It  was  to  Galileans,  men  unacquainted 
with  any  thing  beyond  the  Syriac  language 
and  this  mean  prolusion  of  fishing,  that  our 
Saviour  prorai^,  that  He  would  make  them 
fuhers  (f  men,  and  preachers  of  bis  doctrine ; 
and  he  made  them  such.  Nor  did  he  belie  his 
promise,  but  he  showed  forth  the  ^ power  of 
God^  which  ecUpsed  every  human  excellence. 
For,  had  he  brought  near  to  him  the  intellec- 
tual,  the  wise,  and  the  illustrious,  and  had 
employed  them  as  teachers  of  his  word,  then 


would  men  have  supposed  that  it  had  been 
^ected  by  human  means  only ; for  men  are 
influenced  by  the  gifts  of  the  rich,  by  the 
power  of  spi^ch,  and  by  the  phantasms  of 
science.  But  our  Lord  had  not  recourse  to 
means  like  these,  nor  to  disciples  thus  in- 
structed. On  the  contrary,  he  made  use  of 
the  poor,  the  despised,  of  men  ignorant  in 
speech,  Syrians  in  language,  and  in  their  cha- 
racter humble  and  mean;  it  was  through  instru- 
ments like  these  that  he  manifested  the  work 
of  redemption.” 

Book  the  fifth  consists  of  two  dissertations  : 
first,  ‘^Against  those  who  suppose  that  the 
Christ  of  God  was  a magician  and  deceiver ;” 
and  secondly,  Against  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  the  disciples  of  our  Sa- 
viour respecting  his  miraculous  deeds.”  Under 
the  first  beading  is  the  following  remark. 

‘‘  Which  of  the  magicians  ever  projected 
that  which  our  Saviour  did  7 He  gave  to  his 
disciples  this  comprehensive  command  : — Go, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  nations  in  my  name, 
and  teach  ye  them  every  thing  that  I hme  com- 
manded you,  [evidently  quoted  from  memory.] 
And  the  deed  he  made  to  follow  the  word ; 
for  the  race  both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  at 
once  became  his  disciples.  The  laws,  too,  of 
our  Saviour  were  not  written  in  any  book  of 
his,  but  without  book,  were  disseminated  at 
his  command  among  all  nations.”* 

In  speaking  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  when 
taken  down  from  the  cross,  and  committed  to 
the  tomb,  we  have  an  animated  passage. 

The  miracle  of  him  who  overcame  death 

*The  Protestantism  of  our  doctpr  here  takes  the 
alarm.  **  Let  it  not  be  imagined/*  he  says,  *•  that  this 
favors  the  modem  doctrines  about  unwritten  traditions. 
And  although  Irenssus  speaks  of  tradition,  not  written, 
but  delivered  viva  voce,  it  is  evident  enough,  that  he 
intends  to  ascribe  to  this  no  independent  authority.** 
To  assert  is  one  thing;  to  demonstrate  is  another. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  for  their  unbiased 
consideration,  we  give  the  passage  of  Irenssus  referred 
to.  **  When  these  heretics  are  convicted  from  the 
Scriptures,  they  begin  to  accuse  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, as  not  being  accurate,  and  iks  void  of  authority, 
and  so  variously  expressed,  that  from  them  truth  can- 
not be  discovered  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  tradi- 
tion. For  that  tratb  came  not  by  writing,  but  by  the 
living  voice.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ap- 
peal to  that  tradition,  which,  coming  from  the  apostles 
through  the  succession  of  ministers,  is  preserved  in 
the  churches,  they  object  to  it,  observing,  that  being 
themselves  wiser  tbau  those  ministers,  and  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  they  have  discovered  the  genuine 
truth.** 

Nor  should  what  follows  a few  pages  farther,  have 
been  passed  unnoticed : *' And  had  these  apostles  left 
ns  nothing  in  writing,  must  not  we,  in  that  ease, 
have  followed  the  rule  of  doctrine  which  they 
delivered  to  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  their 
churches  ? To  this  rule  many  barbarons  nations  sub- 
mit, who,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  letters,  have  the  words 
of  salvation  written  on  their  hearts,  and  carefully 
guard  the  doctrine  which  has  been  delivered.**  jidv. 
Har.  lib.  iii,  c.  2. 
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was  to  be  rendered  manifest.  The  body^  the 
vessel  of  the  living  word,  was  therefore  laid 
in  the  tomb,  and  a great  stone  rolled  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  And  greatly  did  death 
exult  thereat,  as  if  behold ! he  had  now  taken 
even  this  personage  under  his  power,  together 
with  those  he  had  so  taken  before.  But  ere 
the  period  of  three  days  had  passed,  the  same 
life  showed  itself,  ana  was  a rebuke  against 
death.  Having  received  the  signal  mark  of 
victory  over  death,  he  taught  bjs  disciples  to 
be  daring  against  death,  being  strong  m the 
assurance  that  they  had  received  from  their 
Saviour  the  truth  pertaining  to  life  eternal 
And  thus  too  was  the  whole  mortal  race  re- 
freshed, as  being  freed  from  the  fear  of 
death,  because  he,  who  had  formerly  been 
armed  with  terrors,  had  suffered  rebuke  in  the 

Eresence  of  all  The  life  which  is  after  death 
ad  now  received  certainty  and  credibility ; 
and  now,  men  were  no  longer  troubled  at 
death,  but  laughed  in  the  hour  of  his  once 
fearful  visitation : nay,  even  before  the  hour 
of  his  arrival  they  courted  death,  and  invited 
his  approach,  impelled  by  their  desire  of  that 
immortal  life,  which  should  succeed  it” 

In  the  third  book  is  the  following  passage : 
Man  will  not,  as  formerly,  pollute  himself 
with  libations,  fumes,  bipod,  and  sacrifices  j 
much  less  will  he  take  delight  in  human  sac- 
rifices. He  has  been  taught  that  God  stands 
in  need  of  nothing.  Nor  will  he  delight  in 
bodily  matter,  nor  m the  fumes  of  earthly  sac- 
rifices, but  only  in  the  enlightened  mind,  in 

Sof  soul,  and  in  holiness  of  life,  in  the 
ces  also  which  are  without  smoke  or 
blood,  those  which  are  in  the  words  of  the 
mysteries  : those  (I  say)  which  the  Saviour  of 
all  has  appointed  to  be  delivered  throughout  the 
whole  world  for  a remembrance  of  himself.” 
Upon  this  passage,  Mr.  Lee  observes  : 

As  this  place  is  extremely  important  on 
the  question  of  the  eucharist,  I shall  give  the 
Syriac  [which  is  quoted  accordingly].  No- 
thing can  be  more  certain,  1 think,  than  that 
the  bodUy  and  bloody  sacrifice*  of  the  mass  of 
the  Romanists  could  not  have  been  intended 
here.  For  the  opinions  of  the  Syrian  fathers 
respecting  this  mystery,  see  mu  Visitation  Ser- 
mon (Cambridge  1839),  with  the  notes.  I 
will  give  a sentence  or  two  from  the  celebrated 
Bar  Salibi, — a great  favorite  with  the  Roman- 
ists,—on  John  vi,  63.— is  the  Spirit  that 
qmckeneth/  &c.  This  Father  says  j ‘ It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  words  said  by  me  should  be 
spiritually  received,  so  that  you  may  inherit 
eternal  life.  But  if  you  receive  them  bodily, 
you  shall  not  be  profited.  For  bodily  is,  that 
B,  man  should  doubt  and  say,  how  can  he  have 
descended  from  heaven,  when  we  think  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Joseph?  and.  How  can  this 

* The  itmlics  are  those  of  the  doctor.  He  hat  evi- 

dently committed  himself  by  quoting  Bar  Salibi,  whose' 
remarks  are  perfectly  CathoUc. 


man  gi»e  us  his  bodyV — Good  Dr.  Wisekiaa 
however,  the  indefatigable  propugner  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  has  no  doubt  that 
the  Jews  were  r^hl  in  giving  the  interpreta- 
tion  which  this  Father  reprcmates  ? and  also^ 
that  Bar  Salibi  was  an  upholder  of  his  own 
[Dr.  Wiseman’s  ?]  opinions. — See  my  sermon. 

In  book  the  first,  is  the  following  striking^ 
passage.  Eusebius  in  speaking  of  the  man 
‘^who  has  participated  in  the  perversion 
which  is  not  good,”  who  has  quitted  life,  not 
free  from  the  stain  of  transgression,  says : 

‘'No  happy  countenance,  or^  smiling  of 
good  angels  shall  greet  him ; nor  when  called 
forth,  shall  the  blessed  powers  receive  him  as 
foster-fathers.  When  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  draws  near,  his  spirit  shall  seek  to  bide 
itself  within  the  concealment  of  his  body,  but 
those  who  are  appointed  to  the  task,  shall  for- 
cibly attach  themselves  to  him,  and  drag  him 
fortn.  Then  too,  after  his  departure  hence, 
his  miserable  soul,  being  reduced  to  sighing 
and  lamentation,  shall  not  have  fbr  his  recep- 
tacle the  light  and  life  which  are  good ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  darkness  and  the  place  of 
corruption.  There  shall  the  judgment  of  Gkxl 
consign  him,  thus  impure  and  unclean,  to  the 
purification  and  punishment  which  is  by  fire, 
because  he  would  not  be  instructed  by  the 
word,  nor  adhere  to  the  divine  law,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  so  to  do.” 

On  this  passage  the  doctor  has  the  follow- 
ing note : 

“ The  views  of  some  of  the  fathers  on  this 
subject  were  extremely  dark  and  perplexed, 
out  of  which  evidently  grew  the  purgatory  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  How  far  our  author 
partook  of  this,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain.* Origin  tells  us  in  his  twenty-fourth 
Homily  on  Luke,  that  as  John  baptized  with 
water,  so  shall  Christ  baptize  in  a river  of  fire 
those  who  shall  pass  to  paradise ; but  here 
below,  the  baptism  by  water  must  first  have 
taken  place.  In  this  case  all  must  submit  to 
this  second  purifying  baptism.  Again,  near 
the  end  of  his  eighth  booK  of  explanations  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  says,  that  he’ 
who  spurns  the  purifications  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  of  the  Gospel-teaching,  will  reserve 
himself  to  the  sad  and  penal  purifications  of 
the  fire  of  Gehenna : in  conformity  with  that 
of  Scripture,  I will  purify  thee  with  Jure,  even  to 

*^The  doctor  might  have  added  the  following.  ^ la 
describing  the  funeral  of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
Eusebius  sajs ; **  The  ministers  of  God,  surrounded 
by  the  mulUtude  of  the  faithful  advanced  into  the  mid- 
dle space,  and  with  prayers  performed  the  oeremoniea 
of  divine  worship.  The  blessed  prince,  reposing  in 
his  coffin,  was  extolled  with  many  praises,  when  the 
people,  in  concert  with  the  priests,  not  without  sigha 
and  tears,  offered  prayers  to  heaven  for  his  sotd;  in 
this  manifesting  the  moat  acceptable  service  to  a reli- 
gious prince.*’ — De  vita  Ckmstant,  lib.  iv,  c.  Izz. 
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pwrificaHon,  (Isa.  i,  25  Sept.)  He  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that,  how  long  this  purifying  by  fire 
will  continue,  he  only  can  know  to  whom  the 
father  hath  delivered  all  judgment ; evidenilv 
inclining  to  the  notion  that  it  is  not  eternal. 
This  is  however,  according  to  him,  one  of 
those  things  which  the  apostle  considered  as  a 
mystery,  and  to  be  held  as  such  by  the  faith- 
ful, secretly  within  themselves,  and  for  this  he 
cites  Mysterium  Rej^is  (ui  ait  Scriptura)  eelare 
bomtmest.  (Proverbs xxv,  2?)  Butwhodoes 
not  see  that  all  this  is  a miserable  perversion 
of  Scripture 

If  Dr.  Lee  was  really  desirous  of  informa- 
tion upoa  this  point,  why  did  he,  whose  read- 
ing is  so  extensive,  confine  his  researches  to 
Origen,  a writer  alwaysof  dubious  authority? 
Could  he  not  have  referred  to  the  early  fathers, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  who  are 
more  explicit  on  this  subject.  And  even  in 
Origen  himself,  he  might  have  found  the 
following,  which  is  still  more  to  the  point. 
“ Some  are  saved,  and  yet  so  as  hyfire  ; so  that  if 
a man  has  in  him  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
lead,  the  fire  may  purge  and  reduce  it,  till  the 
mass  become  pure  gold.  For  the  gold  of  that 
land  which  the  saints  are  to  inhabit,  is  said  to 
be  pure,  and  as  the  furnace  trieth  gold,  so 
must  we  all  come  to  the  proof : for  the  Lord 
sits  as  a refiner,  and  he  shall  purify  the  sotis  of 
Levi,  (Mai.  iii,  3.)  But  when  we  arrive  at 
that  place,  he  who  shall  bring  many  good 
works,  and  little  that  is  evil,  this  evil  the  fire 
shall  purify  as  it  does  lead,  and  the  whole 
shall  become  pure  gold.  He  that  takes  with 
him  more  of  lead,  suffers  the  fire  more,  that 
he  may  be  refined,  and  what  little  of  gold  re- 
mains after  the  purification.  But  should  the 
whole  mass  be  lead,  that  man  must  experience 
what  is  written : The  sea  covered  them ; they 
sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  (Exod  xv. 
2d.)— Homily  xiv. 

And  again)  “When  we  depart  this  life,  if 
«re  take  with  us  virtues  or  vices,  shall  we  re- 
ceive rewards  for  our  virtues,  and  those  tres- 
passes be  forgiven  us  which  we  knowingly 
committed  ? or  shall  we  be  punished  for  our 
faults,  and  not  receive  the. reward  of  our  vir- 
tues? Neither  is  the  case;  because  we  shall 
suffer  for  our  sins,  and  receive  the  reward  of 
our  good  actions.  For,  if  on  the  foundation 
of  Christ,  you  shall  have  built  not  only  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  but  also  wood, 
and  hay,  and  stubble,  what  can  you  expect 
will  be  the  case  when  the  soul  shall  be  sepa- 


rated from  the  body  ? Would  you  enter  into 
heaven  with  your  wood,  and  hay,  and  stub- 
ble, to  defile  the  kingdom  of  God : or,  on  ac- 
count of  those  encumbrances,  to  remain  with- 
out, and  receive  no  reward  for  your  gold,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones?  Neither  is  just 
It  remains  then,  that  you  be  committed  to  the 
fire,  which  shall  consume  the  light  materials ; 
for  our  God,  to  those  who  can  comprehend 
heavenly  things,  is  called  a consuming  fire. 
But  this  fire  consumes  not  the  creature,  but 
what  the  creature  has  himself  built,  wood, 
and  hay,  and  stubble.’’ — Homily  xvi. 

Tertullian  in  his  “ Treatise  on  Single  Mar- 
riages,” advises  the  widow  “ to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  her  departed  husband,  entreating  re- 
pose for  him,  and  participation  in  the  first 
resurrection,  and  making  oblation  for  him  on 
the  anniversary  days  of  his  death ; which;  if 
she  neglect,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  her,  that, 
as  far  as  in  her  lies,  she  has  repudiated  her 
husband.” 

St.  Cyprian,  in  his  forty-second  epistle, 
says : “ It  is  one  thing  to  be  a petitioner  for 
pardon,  and  another  to  arrive  at  glory ; one  to 
be  cast  into  prison,  and  not  go  out  from  thence 
till  the  last  farthing  be  paid ; and  another  to 
receive  at  once  the  reward  of  faith  and  virtue ; 
one,  in  punishment  of  sin,  to  be  purified  by 
long  sufiering,  and  purged  by  long  fire;  and 
another  to  have  expiated  all  sins  by  previous 
suffering;  one,  in  fine,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  wait  the  sentence  of  the  Lord,  ano- 
ther to  receive  an  immediate  crown  from  him.” 

St.  Ephrem  of  Edessa,  in  a work  entitled 
“His  Testament,”  thus  speaks;  “My  breth- 
ren, come  to  me  and  prepare  me  for  my  de- 
parture, for  my  strength  is  wholly  gone.  Ac- 
company me  in  psalms  and  with  your  prayers ; 
and  be  pleased  continually  to  make  oblations 
for  me.  Till  the  thirtieth  day  be  completed, 
make  remembrance  for  me,  for  the  dead  are 
helped  by  the  offerings  of  the  living.  Now, 
listen  with  patience  to  what  I shall  mention 
from  the  Scriptures.  If  the  sons  of  Matha 
thias,  who  celebrated  their  feasts  in  figure  only 
could  cleanse  those  from  guilt  by  their  offer- 
ings, who  fell  in  battle,  how  much  more  shall 
the  priests  of  Christ  aid  the  dead  by  their  ob- 
lations and  prayers.” 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  “ Catecheti- 
cal Instructions,”  has  the  following  very  clear 
and  decisive  passage.  “ Then  [in  the  liturgy 
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of  the  church]  we  pray  for  the  holy  fathers 
and  bishops  that  are  dead ; and  in  shorty  for 
all  those  who  are  departed  this  life  in  our 
communion ; believing  that  the  souls  of  those 
for  whom  the  prayers  are  offered,  receive  very 
great  relief,  while  this  holy  and  tremendous 
victim  lies  upon  the  altar.  This  we  will  show 
you  by  an  example : for  I know  there  are 
many  who  say — What  good  can  it  do  to  a 
soul  which  is  departed  out  of  this  life,  whether 
with  sins  or  without  them,  to  be  remembered 
in  this  sacrifice  ? But  tell  me,  I pray  you,  if 
a king  had  sent  into  banishment  some  persons 
who  had  offended  him,  and  their  friends  should 
present  him  with  a crown  of  great  price  to  ap- 
pease his  anger,  might  not  the  king,  on  that 
account,  shew  some  favor  to  the  guilty  per- 
sons 1 So  do  we  address  our  prayers  to  God 
for  those  that  are  dead,  though  they  were  sin- 
ners ; not  by  presenting  to  him  a crown,  but 
by  offering  up  to  him  Christ  who  was  sacri- 
ficed for  our  sins,  propitiating  Him  who  is  so 
merciful  for  them  and  for  us.’’ 

The  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  a Chry- 
sostom, a Gregory  of  Nyssa,  an  Ambrose,  a 
Jerome,  and  others,  would  also  have  afforded 
the  doctor  evidence  on  the  point  in  question. 

And  here,  though  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  text,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  an 
important  admission  on  the  part  of  the  doctor, 
for  which  we  give  him  credit 

“If  it  be  supposed  that  progress  of  time 
necessarily  brings  with  it  progress  in  know- 
ledge, it  may  be  suggested  that  in  the  sciences 
ana  arts  connected  with  civilized  life,  this  may 
be  fully  admitted  ; while  it  may  be  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  so  as  to  revealed 
truth : and  especially  as  inspired  interpreters 
of  it  lived  so  near  to  the  times  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  [viz.  of  the  times  of  the 
apostles].’^ 

In  book  the  fourth,  Eusebius  has  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  upon  the  ever  memorable 
words  of  Christ  to  Simon  Peter. 

“ When,  asking  his  disciples,  on  a certain 
occasion,  what  men  said  of  Him,  and  they 
answering  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
many,  he  asked  them  the  second  time.  But 
what  say  yef  and  when  Simon  had  said  unto 
him.  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  the  God,  he 

answered  him  and  said  : Blessed  art  thou,  Si- 
mon, son  rf  Jonas,  since  Jiesh  and  blood  hath  not 
reucided  this  to  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  ^nd  I also  say  to  thee,  thou  art  Ce- 
phas : and  upon  this  rock  do  I build  my  church, 
and  the  gate  oars  of  heU  shall  not  premil  against 
it.  The  (term)  this  he  took  (as  implying)  the 


knowledge  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God ; and  Cephas  (the  rock),  be- 
cause it  should  neither  be  rent  nor  moved. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  named  fin)  the 
whole  sense  comprised  here.  On  mis  account 
too  he  designated  that  same  disciple  who  had 
formerly  been  called  Simon,  Cephas  (Peter), 
with  reference  to  this  knowledge;  (and)  of 
which  he  afterwards  prophesi^  and  said: 
On  this  rock  do  I build  my  church,  and  the  gate 
bars  of  heU  shall  not  pr^it  agemst  it.  He 
foretold  at  once  something  to  come  to  pass, 
and  promised  that  himself  would  build  it  (the 
church),  and  bring  the  work  to  completion, 
by  the  things  of  this  knowledge  which  had 
now  been  given  concerning  himself;  that  it 
should  be  made  firm  as  on  a confirmed  foun- 
dation: and  that  his  church  should  be  built 
solely  by  means  of  his  own  power,  which  is 
everlasting,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
never  overcome  it*  He  himself  afforded  a 
proof  of  this  in  the  fulfilment,  better  than  any 
that  words  could  give  j for  persecutions  innu- 
merable, and  death  under  a variety  of  forms, 
have  sprung  up  against  his  church,  but  in  no- 
thing could  they  prevail  against  it  He  has, 
therefore,  openly  confirmed  his  prediction  by- 
facts;  its  truth  he  has  shown  by  the  fulfil- 
ment The  church  too,  which  he  called  the 
congregation,  about  to  be  established  in  his 
name,  evinced  no  small  foreknowledge.  The 
congregations  of  the  Jews  had  been  termed 
synagogues,  and  during  the  time  of  his  sojourn- 
ing among  men,  he  frequented  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews.  Nor  was  there,  hitherto,  so 
much  as  one  synagogue  set  apart  to  him. 
And  who  is  not  astonished  that  he  so  fore- 
knew those  congregations  which  afterwards 
should  be  set  up,  at  a great  distance  of  time, 
in  his  name,  and  that  he  should  not  name 
them  after  the  Jewish  manner,  synagogues, 
but  CHURCHES.  He  added  too,  that  the  gate 
bars  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  them ; 
a thing  which  we  see  with  our  own  eyes! 
Nor  should  the  prediction  only,  but  also  the 
promise  excite  our  wonder,  namely,  I buUd 
my  church  upon  a rock,  and  the  gate  b^s  of  kdl 
mall  not  prevail  against  it;  a thing  also  brought 
so  near  m fact  that  we  can  see  it ! For  it 
was  not  by  the  power  of  men,  nor  yet  by  the 
superiority  of  the  teachers  employed,  that  his 
church  was  raised;  but  it  was  he  who  pro- 
mised, and  indeed  fulfilled  his  promise.  He 
(1  say)  who  up  to  this  time  has  by  his  di- 

* The  above  paaaage  appears  obscure  and  perplexed. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  express  a doubt  as  to  toe  cor> 
rectness  of  the  translation ; but  this  we  leave  to  the 
critic  versed  in  oriental  literature.  Sure  we  are,  that 
if  there  be  any  thing  wrong  here,  it  will  not  escape 
the  penetration  of  that  profound  scholar,  Dr.  Wiseman. 

1 he  observant  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  coins 
inserted  after  Thou  art  Cephas : where  only  a simple 
comma  was  required.  But  then  the  illusion  of  a colon 
might  appear  to  favor  the  context  of  the  quotation  from 
Titus,  bishop  of  Bozrah.  To  what  pititul  expedients 
will  not  the  sectarian  spirit  lead  a man ! 
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Tine  power  built  up  and  enlarged  bis  church 
throughout  the  whole  world.”* 

In  the  continuation  of  the  above  texts  from 
St.  Matthew, — And  I give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  <f  heaven  ; and  [every  one  ?]  xehem 
ihou  dndt  bind  on  earth,  shaU  be  bound  in  heaven  ; 
and  [every  one  ?]  ushom  thou  ^utU  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  ;f  we  have  the  follow- 
ing note. 

I would  remark  here,  that  by  binding  and 
loosing  can  only  be  meant  the  office, — com- 
mitted primarily  to  the  apostles,  and  seconda- 
rily to  all  duly  authorized  ministers  of  Christ, — 
of  preaching,  mmisteriaUy,  the  remission  of 
sins  through  faith  in  him  : the  fact  being  that 
no  one  ot  the  apostles  ever  did,  in  his  own 
person,  proceed  to  pronounce  pardon  of  sin 
on  any  man ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  de- 
nounce damnation.  This  mode  of  speaking 
of  any  thing  as  done,  when  the  enunciation  ^ 
it  only  is  intended,  being  very  frequently  bad 
recourse  to  in  the  Scriptures.  See  my  Hebrew 
Grammar,  &c.,  the  second!  or  third!!  edidon.^^ 

In  another  place  we  have  the  following  re- 
ference. 

^‘See  my  Six  Sermons  on  the  study  of  the 

* Dr.  Lee  hat  the  following  note.  **  As  this  passage 
is  imjMrtant,  I give  the  Syriac.”  He  then  proceeds  to 
cite  Eathymins  and  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bozrah,  bat  how 
far  the  quotations  illustrate  each  other,  let  the  reader 
^dge.  ” Euthymius  gives  the  sense  thus : * Thou  art 
Peter,  as  aboat  to  be  a rock  of  the  faith,  after  the  de- 
nial of  Christ,  or  as  already  being  firm  in  mind : thence 
upon  this  firmness  I will  build  my  church,  or  I will 
lay  thee  as  a foundation  for  the  believers.  For  the 
•church  are  the  believers,'  &c.  Thus  also  in  the  work 
of  Titus,  bishop  of  Bozrah,  on  the  Maiiicheans.  ‘On 
this  rock  do  I bmld  my  chttrch,  and  the  gate-bars  qf*  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  He  calls  every  thing  gate 
bars,  by  means  of  which  those  who  should  take  upon 
themselves  a complete  readiness  to  encounter  the 
death  of  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  the  fear  of  God  . . 
and  after  a few  other  things  when  Simon  said  to  him, 
Thau  art  the  Christ,  he  returned  for  answer.  Upon  this 
rock  do  J build  my  churdt.  Upon  what?  Upon  this 
faith  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  qf  the  living 
God.*  He  goca  on  to  say,  ‘ not  as  the  mad  Manes  aN 
firms  of  him,  that  the  Messiah  is  the  five  elements;' 
and  he  might  have  added, — and  probably  would,  had 
the  thing  existed  in  his  days, — nor  ns  the  arrogant  Pa- 
pists do,  that  by  Cephas  (Peter)  is  here  meant  the 
pone  of  Rome.” 

tTbcre  is  a figure  of  criti^m,  or  rather  of  anti-orifi- 
cism,  which  is  termed  the  obscurum per  obscurius  ; our 
worthy  doctor  seems  an  adept  in  the  use  of  it. — Ed.] 

t The  transforroatioo  of  umalsoever  into  every  one,  in 
the  above  text,  is  a specimen  of  that  moclcrn  reckless- 
ness of  interpretation,  which  has  so  justly  excited  the 
alarm  of  less  daring  scholars;  and  which  might  justify 
us  in  our  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  the  translation 
now  before  us.  We  may  remark  that  in  render- 
ing the  above  important  text  of  St.  Matthew,  the  au- 
thorized English  translation  is  in  accordance  with  our 
own.  I 
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Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  are  aunezed  Two 
Dissertations,  &c.  London,  1830.  James 
Duncan,  Paternoster  Row.” 

The  addition  of  the  price  would  have  ren- 
dered the  advertisement  complete.  Might  not 
the  author  of  ‘‘  The  Philosophy  of  Advertis- 
ing,^^ have  availed  himself  of  these  two  speci- 
mens as  apposite  illustrations  of  his  subject?. 

The  worthy  doctor’s  self  satisfaction  (not  to 
use  so  harsh  a term  as  egotism)  in  quoting 
himself,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
his  book.  After  illustrating  his  text  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  fathers,  8tc.,  he  usually  caps 
the  climax  by  the  phrases — ‘'See  my  Ser- 
mon,”— " See  my  Visitation  Sermon,” — "See 
my  Persian  Controversies,” — "See  my  Ex- 
position,”— " Primasius  quoted  in  my  Expo- 
sition,”— "Isaiah,  see  my  translation  and 
notes,” — "Job,  see  my  translation.”  A cur- 
sory glance  has  enabled  us  to  detect  at  least 
twenty  instances  of  this  self-quotation. 

The  doctor  thus  terminates  his  Preliminary 
Dissertation : 

" I will  only  now  add,  that  if  I have  dis- 
covered and  pointed  out  the  means  by  which 
the  hitherto  untractable  and  difficult  problem 
of  prophecy  may  be  satisfactorily  solved,  I 
shall  indeed  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  the  great  Giver  of  every  good  gift, 
for  favors  so  great  conferred  upon  me,  and 
which,  it  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  hoped, 
will  exert  a beneficial  influence  on  the  church 
of  Christ  for  ages  to  come.” 

With  respect  to  the  translation  of  this  very 
interesting  work  of  Eusebius,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  in  many  places  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Of  this  defect  the  translator  himself 
seems  conscious.  His  words  are : 

" If  I have  followed  my  original  as  closely 
as  I could,  I trust  I have  not  done  this  to  suen 
a de^ee,  as  to  have  made  my  English  either 
harsh  or  difficult  of  apprehension.” 

The  harshness  and  obscurity  here  alluded 
to  were  hardly  to  be  avoided  in  a literal  trans- 
lation. The  rule  would  appear  to  be : Where 
no  connected  sense  can  be  made  of  a passage, 
to  leave  the  original  to  the  investigation  of 
the  critics ; where  the  sense  is  doubtful  in  con- 
sequence of  obscurity  in  the  expression,  to  be 
guided  by  the  context  and  by  analogy,  to 
seize,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  and  give  at  least  a probable  meaning. 
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The  True  CalhoUe,  Rtformed,  ProtesiarU,  and 
Free.  Baltimore:  Joseph  Robinson.  No. 
VIII,  December,  1843. 

WE  had  for  a time  indulged,  the  hope  that 
the  True  CathoUc,  Reformed,  Protestant, 
and  Free,  would  save  us,  in  future,  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  exposing  to  public  view  its 
many  historical  and  dogmatical  errors.  We 
hare,  however,  been  disappointed.  The  edi- 
tors or  contributors  of  that  periodical  have 
thought  proper,  after  a silence  of  three  months, 
to  renew  their  attacks  against  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist  5 they 
cannot,  therefore,  take  it  amiss,  if  we  show 
ourselves  always  prepared  not  only  to  rq>el 
these  s^tacks  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
but  also  to  use  the  privilege  of  just  retaliation, 
and  turn  their  weapons  against  themselves. 

We  have  little  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
statement  which  the  True  CathoHe  has  under- 
taken to  furnish  of  its  own  doctrine.  The 
writer  presents  it  indeed,  "as  clearly  as  he 
can but  alas ! what  clearness  of  ideas  can 
be  conveyed  by  those  who  do  not  possess  it 
themselves  ; who  continually  speak  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  in  the  euchar- 
ist, though  they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  sub- 
stantially there ; who  admit,  they  say,  the  real 
presence,  and  constantly  maintain  the  real  ab- 
sence, or  rather  do  not  know  what  they  main- 
tain; confounding  the  very  essence  of  the 
dogma  with  what  they  call  its  mode ; prepos- 
terously affecting  to  admit  on  the  subject  of  the 
eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church, 
with  the  exception  of  transubstan nation 
and  other  things  of  the  same  nature  1 " This 
middle  system,”  says  a celebrated  Protest- 
ant writer,  " had  no  advantage  but  in  the  dis- 
guise of  unmeaning  terms,  while  it  had  the 
peculiu  infelicity  of  departing  as  much  from 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  institution,  as 
the  Zuinglian  interpretation  itself.  I know 
not  whether  I can  state,  in  language  tolerably 
perspicuous,  this  jargon  of  bad,  metaphysical 


theology.”*  Leaving  then  the  Episcopalian 
doctrine  for  what  it  is  or  may  be,  with  all  its 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  statement  of  our  own 
doctrine,  as  given  in  the  above  mentioned  pe- 
riodical, with  its  views  concerning  our  " au- 
thorized, standard  books,”  which,  to  say  the 
least,  have  this  great  advantage  over  those  of 
the  True  CathoHe,  that  they  follow  the  rulee 
of  language. 

The  views  to  which  we  refer  are  altogether 
erroneous.  Whibt  the  writer  pretends  to 
" state  mpartiaUy  the  doetrine  of  the  Roman 
communion  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,’* 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  with  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  career  of  erroneous 
statement,  that  this  doctrine  about  the  remain- 
ing appearances  of  bread  and  wine  amounts, 
" in  plain  English,”  to  the  admission  in  the 
eucharist,  " of  whiteness  and  nothing  white, 
of  sweetness,  and  nothing  sweet,”  &c.  But 
this  is  not,  and  never  was  the  case.  The  Ca- 
tholic maintains  that,  by  the  divine  power, 
(here  remain  truly  in  the  eucharist,  the  appear^ 
ances,  without  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine;  and  that  these  appearances  or  accidents, 
though  unconnected  with  their  natural  sub- 
jects, really  exist,  and  are  not  mere  nonenti- 
ties : but  he  does  not,  nor  did  he  ever  admit 
the  nonsense  so  liberally  imputed  to  him  by 
his  opponents. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  with  the  same  fair- 
ness, and  with  as  little  Success,  to  discover  diffi- 
culties, both  in  the  council  of  Trent  and  in  the 
catechism  of  that  council,  while  he  strangely 
confounds  the  authors  of  the  latter  with  the 
fathers  of  Trent.  In  the  same  place  where 
he  speaks  of  " nonentities,”  he  appears  to  be 
quite  astounded  at  an  expression  of  the  cate- 
chism, " that  Christ,  whole  and  entire,  is  con- 
tained under  each  particle  of  each  species;” 
and  the  cause  of  his  astonishment  is,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  dogma  of  transubstantiatipn,  no 

* Hallam’t  ConttitatioDsl  History  of  Eogland,  vol.  i. 
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bread  reniams  in  the  eacharist  This  is  yery 
well;  but  since  the  eacharist,  even  after  the 
consecration,  may  be  called  bread  on  account 
of  its  remaining  appearances,  as  angels  are 
oilen  called  men  in  the  Scripture,  because  of 
their  appearing  in  human  shape  (Gen.  xviii, 
2;  Jos.  V,  13;  Acts  i,  10) ; why  may  not  also 
the  word  particle  be  used  for  the  same  reason 
and  with  perfect  consistency  of  language? 
As  to  the  depth  of  the  mystery  itself*  and  the 
opinion  of  our  opponent  concerning  it,  we 
shall  have  occasion  for  further  remarks:  in 
the  meanwhile,  we  will  observe  that  he  most 
lamentably  misapprehends  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, when,  from  the  truth  just  mentioned, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  whole  and  entire  in 
each  particle,  after  the  consecration,  he  con- 
cludes that  there  must  be  then,  in  each  con- 
secrated host,  an  indefinite  number  of  human 
bodies : for  the  Catholic  doctrine  plainly  teaches 
that  it  is  one  and  the  same  body  of  Christ 
which  the  divine  omnipotence  thus  renders 
present  in  so  many  places,  as  the  divine  na- 
ture itself  is  not  only  present  every  where, 
but  also  is  every  where  whole  and  entire, 
without  ceasing  to  be  one  and  the  same  divine 
nature. 

Moreover,  the  assertion  of  our  opponent  rests 
upon  a false  supposition,  and  a very  imperfect 
k^wledge  of  our  doctrine.  That  the  body  of 
Christ  is  whole,  and  entire  under  each  unsepa^ 
rated  particle  of  the  consecrated  host,  is  not  an 
article  of  the  Catholic  faith.  But  we  do  believe, 
instructed  by  the  words  and  actions  of  our  Sa- 
viour at  the  last  supper  (Matt  xxvi,  26 — ^28 ; 
Mark  xiv,  22 — ^24),  and  by  the  constant  tra- 
dition of  the  church,  that  his  body  is  whole 
and  entire  under  each  host  and  each  part 
thereof,  efier  it$  dwision.* 

Another  specimen  of  the  writer’s  impar^ 
tiaUiy  is  to  be  found  in  his  comments  upon  a 
reasoning  made  by  the  authors  of  the  Roman 
catechism  in  favor  of  transubstantiatioB.  In 
the  first  place,  he  carefully  abstains  from  men- 
tioaing  that  the  reasoning  is  based  on  the  real 
and  true  presence  of  Christ  under  the  species  if 
bread  and  teme,  as  having  been  previously  and 
conclusively  proved  in  the  catechism  by  a va- 
riety of  evidences.  Nor  does  he  say,  that  be- 
sides this  argument  which  he  pretends  not  to 
understand,  the  same  passage  contains  an  actuid 

* See  Cone.  IVid.  sets.  xiU,  ean.  9. 


proof  of  transubstantiation  drawn  from  the 
authoritative  and  infallible  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Catholic  tradition  ; this  would  have 
too  evidently  contradicted  his  own  system; 
but  adhering  strictly  to  his  favorite  and  impar-. 
tied  task  of  creating  difficulties  where  they  do 
not  exist,  he  asks  why,  if  transubstantiation  is 
true,  it  should  not  be  the  result  of  creative 
power  more  dian  of  any  other  cause ; and  he 
wonders  that  we  should  find  it  easier  to  believe 
Christ’s  body  to  be  present  on  a thousand 
altars  at  once,  than  that  it  should  not  be  in 
heaven.  The  answer  to  these  questions  or 
imaginary  difficulties  is  obvious.  Ist  No 
creative  power”  is  exercised  in  the  euoha- 
rist,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  to  be  rendered  present  there, 
being  aheady  existing,  needs  not  to  be  created. 
2d.  Whilst  the  absence  of  Christ  from  heaven 
would  be  contrary  to  the  words  of  Scripture 
(Acts  iii,  21),  we  have  his  word  (Luke  xxii, 
19 ; 1 Cor.  xi,  24 — ^26),  in  favor  of  his  real 
and  substantial  presence  '*on  a thousand 
altars  at  once,”  in  the  commission  given  to  his 
apostles  and  to  all  their  successors  in  thei^  priest- 
hood, to  do  what  he  himself  did  at  the  last 
supper,  viz.,  to  render  his  sacred  body  and 
blood  present  under  the  eucharistic  veils. 

This  subject  has  been  well  explained  by  the 
council  of  Trent  in  these  words : There  is 
no  repugnance  in  these  things,  that  Christ, 
according  to  his  natural  manner  of  existence, 
should  always  remain  in  heaven  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  Father ; and  that  at  the  same  time 
he  should  be  sacramentally,  though  substan- 
tially present  with  us  in  many  places,  in  that 
way  of  existence,  which,  though  in  words  we 
can  hardly  express  it,  the  mind,  illumined  by 
faith,  can  conceive  to  be  possible  to  God,  and 
which  we  are  bound  firmly  to  believe.  For 
so  all  our  ancestors — as  many  as  were  mem- 
bers of  the  true  church  of  Christ — ^who  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  this  most  holy  sacrament, 
openly  profossed ; that  our  Saviour  instituted 
this  admirable  sacrament  at  the  last  supper, 
when,  afier  the  blessing  of  the  brekd  and  wine, 
he  declared  in  express  and  perspicuous  lan- 
guage, that  he  gave  his  own  body  and  blood.”* 
This,  however,  the  writer  is  unwilling  to 
admit.  To  him  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  with  all  its  component  parts,  in  so 

* Gone.  Trid.,  teM.  xiif,  e.  1. 
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•mall  a compass  as  a host^  and  in  so  many 
places  at  once,  seems  impossible.  He  does 
not  comprehend’’  that  mystery,  and  conse- 
quently  cannot  believe  it.  "Physical  laws 
and  philosopl^y  ” have  taught  him  that  acci- 
dents, or  exterior  qualities  and  appearances, 
cannot  exist  without  a suljectj  and  therefore 
he  is  authorized  to  reject  altogether  the  dogma 
of  transobstantiation,  which  leads  to  conse- 
quences so  directly  opposite  to  his  infidHble 
views  of  comprehension  and  philosophical 
learning ! ! ! 

And  is  it  come  to  this ! Is  it  from  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things,  from  physical  laws  and 
human  notions  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  su- 
pernatural and  much  higher  order  of  divine 
revelation?  Not  knowing  so  much  as  the 
real  essence  of  bodies,  of  matter,  of  place,  of 
extent,  and  other  beings  or  qualities,  even  in 
the  visible  order  of  things,  can  we 'pretend  to 
this  knowledge  with  the  faint  light  of  reason 
alone,  in  reference  to  a glorified  body  and  its 
sacramental  mode  of  existence  ? Shall  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  Almighty  Gh)d  knows  in- 
‘finitely  more  than  we  can  even  imagine — can 
do  infinitely  more  than  we  can  comprehend  ? 
"My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nor 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as 
the  heavens  are  exalted  above  the  earth,  so 
are  my  ways  exalted  above  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  above  your  thoughts.”  (Isa.  Iv, 
8,  9.)  Again : " I will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise : and  the  prudence  of  the  prudent  I 
will  reject  Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is 
the  scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ? Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  ? . . . and  every  height  that 
exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  €k)d, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every  understand- 
ing to  the  obedience  of  Christ”  (1  Cor.  i,  19, 
aO,  and  2 Cor.  x,  5.) 

If  our  Lord,  wishing  to  give  full  scope  to 
his  immense  charity  for  man,  is  pleased  to 
communicate  himself  entirely  to  every  one  of 
the  faithfel  through  the  mystery  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  as  he  was  pleased  to  communicate  him- 
self to  mankind  at  large  through  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  shall  we  poor  puny  mor- 
tals presume  to  oppose  the  designs  of  his  in- 
finite goodness  and  Uberality  ? Since  he  htm- 
eelf,  mofeover,  has  pledged  bis  word  fdt  it 
(see  John  vi,  52 — 56  j Matt  xxvi ; 1 Cor.  xi), 
ought  not  this  sacred  word  remove  for  ever  all 


Uie  difficulties  to  the  contrary,  suggested  by 
our  senses,  our  imagination,  or  our  pride? 
If  we  must  admit  only  what  is  cbmprehensi- 
ble  to  the  human  mind,  what  will  become  of 
our  faith,  which,  according  to  St  Paul,  "is 
the  conviction  of  things  that  appear  not?”  If 
we  must  understand  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
that  which  is  revealed  to  us,  before  it  can  be- 
come an  object  of  our  belief,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  i-qect  at  once  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  of  redemption,  original  sin,  and  other 
incontestible  truths  of  the  supernatural  as 
well  as  natural  order  (for  instance,  the  union 
of  our  body  and  our  soul,  a nutteridt  with  a 
spiritwd  substance),  which  surely  we  do  not 
understand  better  than  the  real  presence  and 
transubstantiation  with  all  their  consequences. 
If  we  are  allowed  to  deny  what  is  contrary  to 
physical  laws,  however  solidly  it  may  be  es- 
tablished by  extrinsic  evidence,  we  may  call  in 
question  not  only  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
but  all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  all  prophe- 
cies, in  a word,  all  the  supernatural  evidences 
of  a divine  religion,  and  we  shall  fall  by  suc- 
cessive and  rapid  strides  into  unharianism, 
deism,  and  infidelity ! 

Thus  do  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  our 
opponent  strike  at  the  very  robt  of  Christianity, 
and  destroy  that  supernatural  faith,  " without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  please  Gk)d  ” (Heb, 
xi,  6):  and  if,  afier  this,  he  is  so  bold  as  to 
brand  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  Roman 
church  with  " arrogance,  absurdity,  blasphe- 
my,” &c.,  does  he  not  force  upon  us  the  painful 
task  of  informing  him,  once  for  all,  where  this 
accumulated  weight  of  guilt  really  lies?  It  is 
in  the  system  of  those  who  presume  to  mea- 
sure the  divine  omnipotence  according  to  their 
narrow  views,  and  to  arraign  at  the  bar  of 
their  proud  and  rebellious  reason  the  adorable 
designs  and  works  of  the  Almighty;  who 
censure  the  faith  which  admits  that  "the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  orally  consumed 
by  all  communicants,  good  and  bad,”  while 
this  doctrine  is  gathered  from  the  manifest 
declaration  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  when  he 
says : " fFkoMdtr  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drMt 
the  chalice  of  the  Lord  tawoor^tUy,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord;’* 
who  suppose  that  the  church,  tsilA  tskose  un- 
interrupted msocession  if  pasUnt  Christ  has  pro- 
mised " to  be  all  days  even  to  the  consummap- 
tion  of  the  world  ” (Mait<  xxvtii,  Ephes. 
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lY,  il — 14),  could  possibly  haye  substituted 
“ her  private  traditions  for  the  uniform  teach- 
ing of  Catholic  antiquity,’’  instead  of  being 
always  guided  by  the  divine  assistance,  in  vir- 
tue of  our  Saviour’s  promise,  and  invariably 
teaching  only  thai  doctrine  which  she  has  re- 
ceived from  Christ  hirn^f,  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  ancient  church  and  of  apostolic  tra- 
dition : in  a word,  the  charges  alluded  to  above, 
attach  peculiarly  to  those  who  assert  repeat- 
edly, with  the  most  positive  assurance,  and 
without  a particle  of  proof,  that  **  transub- 
stantiation  is  a human  opinion,  a groundless 
novelty,  unsupported  by  Scripture,  untaught 
by  the  fathers,  unknown  to  the  ancient  lit- 
uigies,  unacknowledged  in  the  church  for 
many  centuries,  and  at  last  forged  in  an  age  of 
darkness  by  the  church  of  Rome,  within  the 
pale  of  which  alone  its  sworn  maintainers  are 
to  be  found.”  Had  the  writer  glanced  at  the 
variety  of  evidences  and  unexceptionable  tes- 
tiinonies  which  were  prepared  for  considera- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  this  Magazine  for  July 
and  August  last,  he  would  have  discovered 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  complete  re- 
futation of  his  theory.  This,  however,  he  has 
overlooked ; perhaps  it  never  came  under  his 
notice ; we  shall,  therefore,  briehy  resume  the 
subject,  in  order  to  expose  the  shaUow  asser- 
tions and  numerous  inaccuracies  that  he  has 
recently  put  forth.  His  claims  to  orthodoxy 
will  be  b^ter  appreciated,  when  his  reflections 
on  the  eucharistic  institution  will  have  been 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  grounds  of  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine. 

According  to  his  views,  *^the  dogma  of 
transnbstantiation,  is  a mere  unfounded  infer- 
ence, and  human  opinion,  unsupported  by 
Scripture.”  We  suppose  that  ‘'the  True 
Catholic  ” understands,  as  well  as  we  do,  by 
transubstantiation,  “ a change  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of 
hn  blood.”  If  then  the  words  made  use  of 
by  Christ  in  the  institution  of  the  eucharist, 
really  imply  such  a change,  the  question  is 
settled;  transul)stantiation  is  a divine  truth 
founded  on  Scripture,  and  must  be  admitted 
with  aU  its  consequences. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  words  of 
Christ  necessarily  imply  this  change  of  sub- 
stance. For,  since  he  said,  “ this  is  my  body, 
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this  is  my  blood ;”  he  must  have  given  the 
real  substance  of  his  body  and  blood  to  the 
apostles,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  spoken 
* the  truth;  and  moreover,  there  could  have 
been  no  other  substance  with  that  body ; other- 
wise he  would  not  have  spoken  according  to 
the  rules  of  language.  The  word  " tku  ” ex- 
presses in  its  obvious  and  proper  acceptation, 
the  entire  substance  of  the  thing  present;  but 
if  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  had  re- 
mained, the  pronoun  this  would  by  no  means 
have  expressed  it,  since  it  is  applied  by  Christ 
only  to  his  body  and  blood.  Again ; our  Sa- 
viour’s words,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  speech,  convey  no  other  idea  than  that  the 
substance  of  his  sacred  body  and  blood  is  the 
only  substance  present.  But  what  material 
did  he  em{)loy  for  the  eucharistic  consecra- 
tion? Was  it  not  bread  and  wine?  Conse- 
quently, there  must  have  been  a change  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  the  blood  of 
! Christ ; and  thus  is  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation necessarily  implied  by  the  words  which 
he  used  in  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  and 
therefore  well  supported  by  Scripture.* 

* It  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  our  opponent  to  say  con- 
stantly the  reverse  of  what  should  he  said.  Besides 
the  pretended  absurdities  which  his  fancy  every  where 
depicts  to  him,  in  the  revealed  do^a  of  transnbstantia- 
tion, it  appears  to  him  also  an  **  inconsistent  dogma.*’ 
That  the  Catholic  doctrine,  however,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  itself,  is  so  manifest  a truth  that  it 
has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  a well  known 
fact  that  Luther,  considering  the  energetic  simplicity 
of  these  words,  this  is  my  body,”  never  could  pre- 
vail upon  himself  to  r^ect  the  real  and  substantial  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  Wishing,  however, 
to  deny  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  he 
banished  transubstantiation  from  his  creed,  and  main- 
tained that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
mained in  the  eucharist,  together  with  the  substance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; a novel  theory  whicli 
he  designated  by  the  name  of  coneubstaniiation.  Now 
the  leaders  of  the  other  Protestant  parties,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  &c.,  denounced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  called 
it  inconsistent,  and  showed  that  the  real  presence  can- 
not be  admitted  without  admitting  at  the  same  time 
transubstantiation.  For  Christ  did  not  say,  as  they 
observed,  ” Here  is  my  body  ; or  my  body  is  with  this 
and 'Under  this;”  nor  "this  contains  my  body;”  but 
simply,  ” this  is  my  body.”  Hence,  what  he  wishes 
to  ^ve  his  children,  is  not  a substance  which  contains 
his  body  or  accompanies  it,  but  his  body  itself  without 
any  other  substanoe.  Nor  did  he  say,  **this  bread  is 
my  body,”  but,  ” this  is  my  body ;”  making  use  of  an 
indefinite  word,  to  show  that  the  substance  which  he 
gives  is  no  longer  bread,  but  his  body.  These  armi- 
ments  were  certainly  conclusive,  and  as  unanswerable 
as  those  made  by  Luther  himself  in  iavor  of  the  real 
presence.  And  thus  it  was,  in  the  mat  contest  carried 
on  among  the  Protestant  sects,  the  Catholic  church  alone 
was  vietorioos,  as  her  enemies  themselves  attested. 
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This  too^  has  always  been  the  beltef  of  the 
church,  as  the  foUowiug  testimonies  of  the 
holy  fathers  and  ancient  liturgies,  long  be- 
fore the  period  of  the  dark  agu,  will  plainly 
show. 

St.  Jindmm. — " The  word  of  Christ,  which 
could  draw  out  of  nothing  what  was  not, 
shall  it  not  be  aide  to  change  the  things  that 
are  into  that  which  they  were  not?  For  it  is 
not  a less  effect  of  power  to  gi^e  new  existr 
ence  to  things,  than  to  change  the  natures  of 
things  that  were.  . . . Our  Lord  himself  de- 
clares : This  ii  my  body.” — De  MysUrm,  c.  BT 

SLQregoryffJfy$8a, — the  word  of  God 
the  bread  ia  instantly  changed  into  Qte  body 
Cbrut,  agreeably  to  what  he  said.  This  is  my 
bodyJ^ — Orat.  Cateeh.  c.  37. 

St,  Ckmdentius  of  Bresda,^*^  He*who  is  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  natures,  who  produces 
bread  from  the  earth,  the  bread  makes  Jus  own 
proper  body  (for  he  is  able,  and  he  promised 
to  do  it) ; and  who  of  water  made  wine,  of 
wine  makes  his  blood.’’-r-7Vaet.  II,  de  Paseh. 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. — " Jesus  Christ,  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  once  changed  water  into 
wine  by  his  will  only ; and  shall  we  think 
him  less  worthy  of  credit,  when  be  changes 
vfine  into  his  bhodf  ....  Judge  not  of  the 
thing  by  your  taste,  . . . this  knowing,  and 
of  this  being  assured,  that  what  appears  to  be 
bread,  is  not  bread,  though  it  be  taken  for 
bread  by  the  taste,  but  is  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  that  which  appears  to  be  wine,  is  not 
wine,  though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  is 
the  blood  of  Christ.*’ — Cateeh.  Mystag.  iv. 

S.Oyrit  of  Alexandria. — ‘^God  condescending 
to  our  infirmities,  breathes  a spirit  of  life  upon 
the  things  offered,  changing  them  into  the 
reality  of  his  own  flesh.” — Ep.  ad  Ccelosyritm. 

St.  JoJm^  Chrysostom. — It  is  not  man  who 
causes  the  things  lying  on  the  altar  to  become 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  but  that  Christ 
who  was  crucified  for  us.  The  priest  stands 
performing  his  office,  and  pronouncing  the 
words ; but  the  power  and  grace  are  the  power 
and  grace  of  God.  He  says,  this  is  my  1)ody, 
and  these  words  effect  the  change  of  the  things 
offered.'*^ — Horn.  I de  Prodit.  Judee. 

St.  JiUus. — Before  the  prayer  of  the  priest, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  things 
laid  on  the  table  are  conimon  bread  and  wine ; 
but  after  the  solemn  invocations,  it  is  no  longer 
bread,  and  no  longer  wine,  but  it  is  the  body  and 


Ibe  pure  and  precious  blood  <f  Christ,  the  God 
of  aU.”— Lib.  i,  fip.  44. 

St.  John  Damascene. — As  the  bread  which 
we  eat,  and  the  wine  and  water  which  we 
drink,  are  naturally  changed  into  our  body 
and  blood ; so  the  bread  and  the  wine  laid  on 
the  altar  are,  by  the  invocation  and  coming  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  miraculously  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ” — DeFide  Orthod. 
lib.  iv,  c.  14. 

Ancievt  LiTuaoiEs. — Liturgy  Jerusalem 
or  St.  James. — God, the  Father  Almighty, 
send  thy  Holy  Spirit  ...  the  Lord  and  giver 
of  life,  ....  that  coming  he  may  make  this 
bread  the  body,  and  what  is  mixed  in  this  ehaUce, 
the  blood  of  our  Lord,  God,  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ” 

Liturgy  of  Alexandria  or  of  St.  Mark. — **  O 
Lord,  OUT  God,  send  down  upon  us,  and  upon 
this  bread  and  this  chalice,  thy  Holy  Spirit,  . . 
that  he  may  make  the  bread  indeed  the  body, 
and  the  chalice  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament 
of  the  very  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ” 

lAturgy  of  Milan  or  tf  St.  Ambrose. — Re- 
ceive, O most  merciful  Father,  this  holy  bread, 
that  may  be  made  the  Itody  of  thy  only  begot- 
ten Son,  . . . and  this  chalice,  that  it  may  be 
made  the  blood  of  thy  only  begotten  Son.” 

Liturgy  of  Constantinople  or  (f  St.  Chrysoe- 
tom. — ''Bless,  O Lord,  the  holy  bread. . . Make 
indeed  this  bread  the  precious  body  of  thy  Christ. 
Bless,  O Lord,  the  holy  chalice ; and  what  is 
in  this  ehaUce  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ, — 
changing  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^^ 

LAturgy  of  J>testorvus. — " May  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  come  upon  this  oblation,  . . and 
make  it  the  body  and  blood  cf  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Thou  transmuting  them  and  sanc- 
tifying them  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

The  authorities  here  adduced  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  prove  against  our  opponent,  that 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  was  explicitly 
known,  believed,  and  taught,  long  before  the 
dark  ages  and  by  all  Christian  antiquity. 
There  remains  but  the  last  part  of  his  asser- 
tion (0  be  noticed ; viz.,  that  the  sworn  main- 
tainers  of  that  dogma  in  latter  times  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  church  alone.  This  is 
a task  as  easy  to  be  performed  as  any  of  the 
preceding.  When  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  same  assertion  was  made  by  the  French 
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Protestants^  it  raised  a general  outcry  of  m> 
dignation  among  ths  sects  of  oriental  Chris- 
tians, and  their  respective  pastors  hastened  to 
send  to  France  the  following  attestations,  the 
originals  of  which  were  deposited  in  the  royal 
and  Benedictine  libraries  in  Paris. 

Syriac  ekurck. — In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  body  and  the  blood 
of  Christ  are  contained  truly  and  really  in  the 
eucharist,  and  not  in  figure  and  virtue  only, 
as  some  new  heretics  have  fancied.  2.  Like- 
wise, that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  divine  consecration,  reaUy  and  sulh 
stanHaUy  changed  and  converted,  or  xehat  is  the 
mtme,  transubetarUiaied  (mutari  atque  converti, 
seu  transubstantiari,  quod  idem  est)  into  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ.” — {Synod  of 
February  29,  1668.) 

J^edoTUBne  of  Diarbekir, — ‘^We,  the  metropo- 
litan and  priests  of  the  Nestorian  church  in  the 
city  of  Diarbekir,  . . . firmly  believe  that  after 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  which  the  priest  pro- 
nounces by  divine  authority,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  md  tIuU  the  substance  (f  the 
voine  is  changed  into  the  substance  of  his  precious 
blood  ; so  that  there  remains  notJdng  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  except  the  accidents  of  both.  . . . We 
anathematise  those  who  say  the  contrary,  and 
who  do  not  receive  this  doctrine.  Given  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1669.” 

Oreeks. — We  believe  that  by  tlie  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ihe  bread  is  changed  in  a 
miraculous  and  unspeakable  manner,  tndy  and 
really  into  the  proper  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  wine  into  fas  bloodJ^  (Council  of  1672,  com- 
posed of  thirty-nine  bishops  ol  metropolitans.) 
A few  years  before,  Methodius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  had  given  the  following  de- 
claration, signed  with  his  own  hand;  *‘We 
say  that  the  bread  and  the  wine,  after  the  con- 
secration made  by  the  priest,  are  changed  from 
their  own  substance  into  the  true  and  proper 


substance  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  though  the 
same  accidents  appear,  there  remains,  how- 
ever, neither  bread  nor  wine.” 

.Armenians. — We  believe  that  the  mdure  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  really  changed,  in  virtue 
of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest,  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  so  that  there  re- 
mains noihing  of  the  bread  and  wine  except  the 
accidents  and  the  outward  formJ^ — (Authentic 
act,  signed  March  1,  1668.) 

JlU  the  eastern  societies  conjointly. — ^‘The 
Nestorians,  the  Armenians,  the  Copts,  the 
Syrians,  the  Ethiopians,  who  have  each  a 
peculiar  heresy,  agree,  however,  with  us  on 
this  p^int,  that  the  bread  is  changed,  transub- 
stantiated, tranrformed,  and  converted  into  the 
true  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  which  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  the  Virgin  Mary.” 
(Council  of  Jerusalem  in  1672,  under  Patri- 
arch Dositheus,  signed  by  six  archbishops, 
and  fifty-one  religious  and  priests.) 

After  reading  these  unequivocal  testimonies, 
who  will  not  be  amazed  at  the  bold  assump- 
tion of  the  writer,  viz.,  that  transubstantia- 
tion  is  a groundless  novelty,  ....  untaught 
by  the  fathers,  unknown  to  the  aiicient  litur- 
gies, unacknowledged  in  the  church  for  many 
centuries,  and  at  last  forged  in  an  age  of 
darkness  by  the  church  of  Rome,  within  the 
pale  of  which  alone  its  sworn  maintainers  are 
to  be  found.”  When  he  penned  these  lines, 
was  he  acquainted  with  that  massive  and 
overwhsfming  evidence  which  we  have  re- 
pealedlyj  proposed  to  his  consideration,  or  was 
he  ignomnt  of  it?  If  it  was  unknown  to  him, 
what  becomes  of  his  theological  learning ; and 
how  could  he  venture  to  write  with  so  much 
assurance  on  a subject  which  was  vastly  be- 
yond his  ability?  But  if  he  was  aware  of 
what  has  been  quoted  from  the  fathers,  litur- 
gies, and  other  unexceptionable  documents,  bis 
character  as  a controversialist  must  necessarily 
fall,  and  his  assertions,  however  strong  his 
language”  may  be,  are  entitled  to  no  confidence. 
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FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORK. 
•T  B.  V.  CAMPBBLA. 


ON  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  American 
biography^  the  name  of  Archbishop  Car- 
roll  sparkles^  a gem  Qf  purest  ray.  Itlentified 
with  the  stirring  events  of  the  revolution,  he 
was'  the  companion  and  friend  of  Waehing- 
ton,  Franklin,  and  the  other  illustrious  men 
whose  distinguished  services  gave  the  rich 
inheritance  of  freedom  to  our  coimtry,  and*  the 
brightest  exanlples  of  patriotism  to  the  world. 
Selected  by  Almighty.  God  to  be  the  first 
bishop  of  his  church  in  this  great  republic, 
he  proved  the  fitness  o£  the  choice  by  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  life  and  the  unsullied 
splendor  of  his  reputation,  not  less  than  by  the 
wise  and  successful  administration  of  his  im- 
portant episcopal  charge,  during  that  quarter 
of  a century  into  which  were  crowded  the 
most  startling  atrocities,  and  the  most  ex- 
traordinary political  changes  that  modem  times 
have  witnessed ; when  the  fall,  and  rise,  and 
ruin  of  kingdoms,  states  and  pAces  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  fearful  rapilw ; when 
infidelity  profaned  all  that  was  m»  sacred 
in  religion, — while  the  master  spiril  of  the 
storm  caused  false  prophets  to  exu(,  as  he 
dragged  from  the  chair  of  Peter  the  venerable 
pontiff  whom  God  had  placed  there,  to  con- 
tinue the  unbroken  succession  of  pastors  in 
his  immortal  church. 

John  Carroll  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  J^ua- 
ry,  1735,  at  Upper  Marlboro’,  Prince  GeoVe’s 
county,  Maryland,  His  father,  Daniel  CSkr- 
roU,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  whose  family 
had  preferred  the  forfeiture  of  their  property 
to  the  abandonment  of  their  faith.  Having 
migrated  to  Maryland  in  his  youth,  he  became 
a merchant,  and  while  yet  young,  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  Darnalt,  a weal- 
thy Catholic  gentleman  of  the  same  province. 
This  lady  had  received  a finished  education  in 
France,  was  of  exemplary  piety,  and  distin- 
guished for  her  mental  endowments  and  grace- 
ful accomplishments.  The  son  was  worthy 


of  so  excellent  a parent,  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  for  promising,  talents 
during  his  boyhood,  which  was  spent  until 
his  twelfth  year  under  the  domestic  tuition  of 
his  mother.  To  maternal  nurture  and  exam- 
ple he  probably  owed  those  elegant  manners 
which  were  conspicuous  In  his  deportment, 
and  gave  him  remarkable  ease  and  dignity,  in 
the  most  polished  circles  of  social  life,  as  well 
as  in  the  eminent  station  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  called. 

As  the  laws  then  in  force  prohibited  Catho- 
lics from  being  school-masters,  Catholic  youth 
were  deprived  not  only  of  that  salutary  edu- 
cation which  unites  religious  with  literary  in- 
struction, but  were  also  exposed  to  the  morti- 
fication of  seeking  learning  in  schools  where 
their  faith  was  misrepresented,  their  religion 
vilified,  and  themselves  treated  as  a proscribed 
and  dA|ded  portion  of  the  community. 
The  zea^^the  good  Jesuits  who  served  the 
missions  ^Aiaryland  had  contrived  to  coun- 
teract, to  sAe  small  extent,  the  tyrannical  in- 
tolerance of  jhe  laws,  by  establishing  a board- 
ing school  in  a remote  and  secluded  spot  in 
Cecil  county,  on  the  Elastem  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, upon  a trjict  of  land  belonging  to  them- 
selves, then  and^till  known  as  Bohemia  Manor. 
There  they  connoted  a grammar  school  which 
was  intended  t<^  prepare  Catholic  youth  for 
the  higher  colleges  of  the  European  continent. 
Bohemia  seems  tO  have  been  for  a long  period 
in  the  early  history  of  the  American  church, 
the  Tuseulum  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  There 
had  been  more  than  forty  boarders  there  at 
one  time : but  the  date  of  its  foundation  and  the 
name  of  the  first  founder  of  the  school  are 
unknown.  Among  those  who  resided  there, 
and  probably  conducted  it,  were  F.  Hudson, 
who  died  in  1742,  F.  Matthias  Manners,  who 
lived  in  Maryland  from  before  1755  and  died 
in  1775,  and  the  venerable  F.  Ferdinand  Far- 
mer, who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  The 
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late  Archbishop  Mareschal  who  had  spent  three 
years  at  Bohemia,  was  often  heard  to  speak  in 
raptures  of  the  choice  and  valuable  library  es- 
tablished there  by  the  last  named  learned  father. 

It  was  about  the  year  1747  that  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs  was  placed  at  Bohemia, 
where  the  late  venerable  Charles  Carroll  of 
CanoUton  and  Robert  Brent  were  his  com- 
panions, and  during  the  short  time  spent 
there  he  was  assiduous  in  study,  and  re- 
markable for  his  piety  and  amiability. 

There  were  no  schools  then  in  British  Ame- 
rica where  a Catholic  could  acquire  a liberal 
education,  accompanied  by  suitable  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  his  religious  duties, 
nor  were  these  united  advantages  open  to  him 
in  the  mother  country,  for  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land positively  prohibited  education  to  Catho- 
lics under  severe  penalties.*  And  hence  many 
of  her  noblest  families,  whilst  surrounded  by 
&mous  literary  institutions  founded  by  the 
zeal  and  munificence  of  their  Catholic  an- 
cestors, were  compelled  to  send  their  children 
abroad  for  an  education,  which  their  ungrate- 
ful country  refused  them  at  home. 

This  cruel  policy  led  to  the  establishment  of 
achools  and  colleges  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, expressly  for  the  education  of  British 
Catholic  youth,  and  to  supply  a succession  of 
priests  for  the  English  mission. 

Among  the  many  good  works  which  have 
rendered  the  Society  of  Jesus  illustrious  as 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the  exertions 
of  the  English  Jesuits  in  behalf  of  their  per- 
secuted countrymen,  entitle  them  to  immortal 
memory.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
they  devoted  themselves  with  indomitable 
courage  to  the  perilous  labors  of  the  sa- 
cred ministry  in  England,  though  doomed  to 
imprisonment,  the  rack,  and  the  traitor’s 
death  rf  while  the  same  society,  by  estab- 

* **  Dariar  tke  two  oeotarief  which  Immediatclj  fol- 
lowed the  raoimation,  the  severity  of  the  penal  code 
had  prevented  the  establishment  in  England,  of  Catho- 
He  iastitmioiia  Ibr  edooatkHi.  One  at  TwyitMnd  had  the 
honor  of  famishing  Mr.  Pope  with  his  drst  rudiments 
of  learning.  The  school  at  Hammersmith,  and  a few 
ftdJowod.  They  were  oeoaaionaliy  interrupted 
hy  informers,  so  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
break  up  that  at  Twylbrd ; and  more  than  once,  the 
mrehenaioB  of  a donieili^  visit  Ibroed  the  master 
er  the  school  at' Hammersmith,  to  send  awi^  suddenly, 
•U  its  inmates  totheirparents.*’  iCcmtmscm- 

_tln  Bishim  GUfaswe^ls  « ilemoin  of  liisakmary 
Priests,”  will  be  found  many  thrilling  narralhres  of 
th«  extraordinary  adveatares  of  these  devoted  men. 


fishing  and  conducting  many  schools  and  col- 
leges in  other  states  in  Europe  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Englishmen,  kept  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing burning  brightly  at  the  shrine  of  religion, 
that  while  the  minds  of  their  youthful  coun- 
trymen were  enlightened,  their  thoughts  might 
be  directed  to  the  eternal  Source  of  happiness, 
and  their  hearts  and  manners  formed  to 
virtue. 

As  early  as  1590,  some  English  Jesuits  ob- 
tained from  tbeiiberality  of  Philip  II,  of  Spain, 
the  foundation  of  their  principal  college  at  St. 
Omers  in  French  Flanders.  Soon  after,  the 
bishop  of  that  city  conferred  upon  them  an 
ancient  abbey  and  its  demesnes,  in  the  small 
town  of  Watten,  about  two  leagues  from  St. 
Omers,  and  a few  years  later,  they  acquired 
from  Maximilian  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the 
foundation  of  their  college  at  Liege.  In  these 
several  houses  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
education  of  British  Catholic  youth,  and  to 
the  formation  of  missionaries  for  their  native 
country,  with  the  zeal  and  success  which  have 
made  them  eminent  as  instructors  of  youth  in 
learning  and  virtue.*  It  was  to  the  Jesuits  at 
St  Omers,  that  the  suligect  of  these  memoirs 
was  committed  about  the  year  1748,  and  he 
was  accompanied  there  by  his  youthful  kins- 
men and  countrymen  the  late  veneraMe 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  Robert 
Brent,  Esq.  Daring  six  years  of  successful 
Study,  he  acquitted  himself  of  all  his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  accomplished  precep- 
tors, and  having  finished  the  course  of  rheto- 
ric, he  left  St.  Omers  with  a high  reputation 
for  virtue  and  amiability,  and  entered  the  no- 
vitiate at  Watten  in  1763.  After  pursuing 
the  practical  study  of  the  spiritual  life  pre- 
scribed by  St.  Ignatius,  he  was  transferred 
about  the  year  1755,  to  the  college  at  Liege, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  students  of 

which  will  amply  rcMy  the  eiirioat  reader.  Were  k 
not  for  the  imdouhted  veracity  of  the  author,  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  history,  it  would 
be  diflSeult  to  believe  that  the  ereuts  there  dceorihed 
could  have  taken  place  in  a nation  so  distinguished  for 
refinement  and  philanthropy  as  England  claims  to  be. 
An  American  edition  ef  this  work  was  printed  in  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1839. 

*Eren  Voltaire  heart  testimony  to  their  merits 
ia  these  words : **  During  seven  years  that  I lived 
in  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  what  did  1 see  amoi^ 
them  P The  most  frugal  and  laborious  life ; their  en- 
tire time  divided  between  the  attmkiaos  they  gave  ns, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  austere  profession;  for  the 
proof  of  which  1 refer  to  the  thousands  of  men  educated 
like  myself.” 
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pMoeophy  and  divinity.  Having  detennixied 
upon  entaniig  the  holy  ministry,  he  applied  to 
sacred  studies  prescribed  for  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  a fervor  honora- 
ble to  his  chiuacter,  and  suitable  to  the  high 
destiny  which  awaited  him.  After  eleven 
years  of  study  in  these  celebrated  schools,  he 
brought  to  the  altar  a mind  enriched  with  the 
learning  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  a 
heart  full  of  the  purest  affections,  completely 
abandoned  to  the  divine  will.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1759,  being  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  Having  renounced  his  patrimony  in 
favor  of  his  brother  and  sister,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  unencum- 
bered with  any  worldly  property.  His  excelr 
lent  qualifications  caused  his  superiors  to  em- 
ploy him  in  teaching,  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  St  Omers  as  a professor,  and  soon  after  re- 
called to  Liege,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  philosophy,  and  subsequendy  divinity. 
In  these  occupations  he  spent  sdme  years, 
and  was,  for  his  merit,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
professed  father,  on  2d  Febmary,  1771. 

About  this  period,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Lord  Stourton,  a most  respectable  and  emi- 
nently pious  Catholic  nobleman  of  England, 
he  was  induced  to  accompany  his  son  in  the 
capacity  of  preceptor  or  governor,  in  making 
the  lour  of  Europe.  During  1772,  and  part  of 
the  following  year,  they  visited  many  places 
of  interest.  Passing  through  Alsace,  and 
crossing  the  Rhine  at  Strasboujg,  they  fol- 
lowed its  course  to  Cologne;  they  then  re- 
turned to  Manheim,  and  thence  traversing 
Swabia,  they  visited  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol, 
and  proceeding  through  the  city  of  Trent  they 
entered  Italy  by  the  river  Adige,  taking  Ve- 
rona, Mantua,  Modena,  and  Bologna  in  their 
way  to  Rome. 

The  journal  of  Dr.  Carroll  exhibits  proofe 
of  his  attentive  observation  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of 
agriculture,  trade  and  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
sound  reflections  and  remarks  which  it  contains. 
Having  spent  the  autumn  in  Naples  and  its 
environs,  and  the  winter  and  part  of  the 
spring  in  Rome,  they  jetumed  by  the  way  of 
Florence,  Genoa,  Tunis,  Lyons  and  Paris  to 
Liege.  He  consigned  his  pupil  to  his  father’s 
hand  about  July,  1773;  and  taking  leave  of 
Lord  Stourton  and  his  son,  accepted  the  vacant 
post  of  prefect  at  Bruges,  to  which  plaice  the 


Elnglish  Jesuits  had  removed  their  schools^ 
after  their  expulsion  from  St  Omers  and  Wafr- 
ten,  where  their  establishments  had  been  sul>- 
jected  to  confiscation  in  August,  1762,  by  tha 
unsparing  arrdts  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  two  houses  were  all 
ejected  without  the  smallest  allowance  fiw 
their  support,  or  even  for  their  return  to  theii 
native  country. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  pleased  with  his  situation 
at  Bruges,  as  he  there  found  time  for  retiie- 
m^t  and  recollection ; the  more  welcome  to 
him  after  his  travels.  He  had  spent  aboui 
two  months  at  Bruges,  and  was  considering 
in  the  presence  of  God,  the  propriety  of  re- 
visiting bis  relations  in  Maryland,*  when  on 
the  6lh  September,  1773,  the  brief  of  the  pope, 
suppressing  the  Jesuits,  was  made  known  to 
die  members  of  that  society  in  Flanders.  It 
fell  upon  die  Christian  world  like  a thunder- 
bolt. Upon  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Carroll  bm 
effects  were  intensely  painful,  as  his  letters  of 
that  perkidt  and  his  subsequent  sensibility 
evinced.  Regarding  the  effects  of  its  suppres- 
sion upon  all  the  interests  of  religion,  hn 
mourned  over  the  bss  which  the  distant  mis- 
sions would  sustain,  and  especially  those  of  his 
native  country.  He  bore  testimony  to  ths 
exalted  merits  of  the  society,  as  the  first  of 
all  ecclesiastical  bodies,”t  and  viewed  its  fall 
as  the  effects  of  a conspiracy  of  unprincipled 
polidcians  and  infidel  philosophers. 

The  establishment  at  Bruges  was  pillaged 
by  the  Austrian  government,  and  the  large 
college  at  Liege  stript  of  all  its  income,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  turned  adrift 
without  any  allowance  for  their  personal  sub- 
sistence. The  Jesuits,  many  of  whom  were 
of  advanced  age,  found  themselves  outcasts  in 
the  midst  of  communities  indebted  to  them  ibr 
the  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  tha 
richer  treasures  of  religious  instruction.  They 
who  had  adorned  the  paths  of  the  present  li& 
with  the  flowers  of  literature  and  the  lights  of 
science,  and  led  the  way  to  thesurpassing  beau- 
ties of  the  life  to  come,  were  now  driven  from 
their  classic  halls  and  die  temples  of  religion, 
in  which  was  concentrated  all  that  was  pre- 
cious to  their  hearts. 

Although  he  had  resolved  to  return  to  Mary- 
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laiid^  Mr.  CanoQ  was  inducsd  to  accompany 
ihe  English  Jesuits  then  in  Flanders,  and  to 
imiteintheirdeliberations in  England.  He  there 
acted  as  their  secretary,  and  participated  jn  an 
hnportant  correspondence  with  the  French 
goremment,  for  the  preserration  of  dieir  pro- 
perty. While  in  that  coantry,  the  Catholic 
nobleman.  Lord  Amndel,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accept  a residence  at  Wardour  castle,  as 
chaplain  to  that  noble  family,  whose  steady 
adherence  to  their  faith,  and  generosity  to  the 
exiled  religious  orders,  have  made  their  name 
conspicuous  throughout  the  Catholic  world. 
It  was  appropriate  that  he  who  was  to  begin 
die  hierarchy  of  the  United  States  in  Mary- 
land, should  find  a home  during  exile,  in  the 
halls  wheio  was  bom  the  wife  of  Cecilius 
Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland, 
and  whose  name  of  Anne  Amndel  designates 
a notable  portion  of  the  state.  But  though 
soothed  by  the  graceful  attentions,  and  edified 
by  the  virtues  of  Lord  and  Lady  Amndel,  who 
attracted  arouad  them  some  of  the  best  society 
of  England,  the  faithful  priest  forgot  not  his 
sablime  vocation,  but  seeking  his  own  sancti- 
fication in  humOity  and  prayer,  he  labored  folr 
the  salvation  of  others,  with  a fervor  the  more 
edifying  as  he  was  encircled  by  so  many  Of 
the  charms  and  allurements  of  el^nt  society. 

The  disputes  between  England  and  her 
North  American  colonies  had  been  increasing 
every  year,  and  the  discussion  had  now 
reached  a.j>oint  that  caused  many  sagacious 
minds  .to  perceive  that  a crisis  was  at  hand. 
Dr.  CarroU  was  an  American  in  heart  and  soul, 
and  he  longed  to  be  in  his  native  land,  and  to 
share  her  fortunes  for  weal  or  wo.  A de- 
voted attachment  to  his  surviving  parent,  for 
whom  until  the  time  of  her  death  he  always 
cherished  the  most  tender  filial  affection,  made 
him  desirous  to  reside  near  his  venerable 
mother,  who  was  then  approaching  her  seven- 
tieth year. 

Withdrawing  from  the  delightful  associa- 
tions of  Wardour  castle,  he  prepared  to  leave 
England.  But  his  most  painful  sacrifice  was 
the  separafion  from  his  brethren  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  whose  companionship  had  been  so  de- 
lightful to  his  heart  for  twenty-seven  years,—- 
nowmore  dear  to  him  than  in  the  brightest  days 
of  their  prosperity,  and  whose  lot  he  would  have 
glafiy  shared  could  fie  have  soothed  their  sor* 
DOWS.  No  hope  of  a reunion  brightened  the 


perspective:  dispersion  was  then  mevitadde 
doom.  But,  Mke  an  army  of  tkoroug^ly 
trained  soldiers  who  exhilnt  their  perfect  dis- 
cipline by  prompt  obedience  to  command, 
whether  to  storm  a citadel  or  to  retire  from  the 
field,  the  sons  of  Saint  Ignatius  submitted 
to  the  dread  decree  of  dissolution,  with  a spi- 
rit that  exhibited  to  the  world  how  profoundly 
they  had  learned  the  great  rule  of  obedience, 
which  formed  a striking  characteristic  of  tiieir 
order.  Yet,  carrying  with  them  the  benefits  cf 
their  high  training  into  many  and  widely  dis- 
tant lands,  they  were  afterwards  found  con- 
ducting theological  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion ^f  priests,  discharging  with  fidelity  every 
duty  of  the  sacred  ministry,  performing  heroic 
works  of  charity,  laboring  as  humble  mis- 
sionaries, as  professors  of  the  highest  branches 
of  learning,  as  teachers  of  children,  or  as 
servants  ‘tof  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.^^* 

During  a correspondence  that  continued  to 
the  close  of  hb  life,  many  letters  of  the  most 
interesting  character  passed  between  Dr.  Car- 
roll  and  his  ancient  brethren,  who  addressing 
him  from  the  various  countries  in  which  they 
were  afterwards  stationed,  testified  their  abid- 
ing affection,  their  high  respect  for  his  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  the  hopes  which  they  enter- 
tained for  the  sQcoess  of  religion  in  a country 
where  he  was  the  superior  of  the  dergy.  On 
his  part  he  duly  fulfilled  the  affecting  engage- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  fraternity  to  each 
other,  by  offering  up  the  divine  sacrifice  for 
the  repose  of  (he  deceased — as  one  by  one 
they  dropped  from  the  ranks — of  which  he 
was  duly  notified  by  his  correspondents.  Seve- 
ral of  these  brethren,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
testified  their  esteem  and  remembrance  of  him, 
by  bequeathing  him  some  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty acquired  by  their  labors,  or  received  from 
their  relations  and  benefactors. 

Embarking  from  England,  he  arrived  in 
America  on  the  26th  of  June  1774 ; and  soon 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  again  beholding  his 
venerable  motiier,  his  sisters,  and  many  of  the 

* Speftking  of  the  tuppresdoii  of  the  Sodetj,  the 
celebrated  astrODomer  l^aode  says,  “Cairalho  and 
Choiseni  have  destroyed  the  nostmanifioent  work  of 
man,  to  which  no  sablnnary  establiuiment  will  ever 
approximate — ^tbe  eternal  object  of  my  admiratioi^ 
l^itnde  and  regret.  The  hwnan  fiunily  has  lost  for- 
ever that  precious  and  astonishing  union  of  20,000  sui^ 
jeets,  oocupied  without  relaxation,  without  interest,  in 
teaching  and  preaching,  in  missions,  in  |>eace-making, 
in  relieving  the  dying,  in  short.  In  the  fiinetions  moat 
daar  and  most  asenil  to  hiuqanity,’* 
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frmds  of  hig  youth.  Ho  had  left  home  a F.  White  himself  was  one  of  foity-eeren 
bright  boy  of  fourteen^  and  returned  & care-  priests  who  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  bais- 


worn  man  of  ibity^  deatitiate  of  fortune^  and 
disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  formed  for 
the  triumphs  of  religion,  to  be  achieved  by  the 
society  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
ever.  Its  banner  had  been  struck  down  : but 
the  glorious  motto.  Ad  majorsm  Dei  glo- 
AiAM,  was  inscribed  upon  his  heart ; and  while 
he  bowed  in  submission  to  the  decree  of  Hea- 
ven, be  sought  to  make  himself  useful  as  a 
priest  in  the  station  to  which  God  had  called 
him.  He  had  left  Maryland  in  a state  of  vas- 
salage to  Great  Britain ; but  he  found  her  pre- 
paring to  assert  her  independence  of  royal 
authority.  In  the  days  of  his  youth  Catholics 
were  a proscribed  race,  and  ground  down  by 
oppression  in  the  very  land  which  they  had 
colonized ; but  he  found  his  countrymen  now 
engaged  in  discussing  great  questions  of  civil 
liberty,  and  he  looked  forward,  with  a clear 
vision,  to  emancipation  from  religious  bondage 
as  a consequence  of  their  successful  battles  for 
freedom. 

A brief  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Maryland,  and  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  trials  to  which  its  professors 
were  subjected,  seems  appropriate  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  career  of  its  first  bishop  in  the 
United  States ; and  while  it  exhibits  the  evils 
of  intolerance,  may  serve  to  recommend  more 
strongly  to  the  afiecdons  of  every  American 
heart,  our  present  wiser  system  of  government 
and  laws,  which  recognises  as  a fundamental 
principle,  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

It  was  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  that 
about  two  hundred  respectable  persons,  prin- 
cipally Catholics,  abandoned  England,  and 
arrived  in  the  Potomac  in  March,  1634.  They 
were  accompanied  by  two  priests,  F.  Andrew 
While,  and  F.  John  Altham,  and  by  two  lay 
brothers,  or  temporal  coadjutors,  as  they  were 
called — all  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  laws  of  England  at  this  period  were  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive  upon  Catholics.  Many 
of  them  had  been  put  to  death,  many  others 
utterly  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  forced  into  exile, 
without  the  means  of  decent  subsistence — ^for 
no  other  reason  than  their  religion.* 

* Bishop  Challoner’s  Memoirs  of  the  Missionary 

Priests. 


ishment  in  1606.*  He  was  then  a secular  priest 
but  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  fo 
1609.  After  a few  years  spent  in  missionary  du- 
ties inEngland,he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  for 
his  great  learning  and  talents  he  was  employed 
in  the  professorships  of  Scripture,  scholastic 
theology,  and  Hebrew.  He  subsequently 
taught  divinity  at  Xjouvain  and  then  at  Liege. 
Desirous  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  soli- 
cited and  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  labored  at  the  time  when 
Sir  George  Calvert  applied  to  the  Jesuits  for 
some  English  subjects  to  attend  the  Catholic 
settlers,  and  to  convert  the  Indians  in  Mary- 
land. F.  White  and  F.  Altham  were  ap- 
pointed to  those  duties. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  new  colony,  these 
holy  men  lost  no  time  in  commencing  their 
pious  work.  Before  the  site  for  the  settle- 
ment was  selected,  F.  Altham,  who  accom- 
panied the  governor  on  his  exploring  voyage 
up  the  Potomac,  announced  the  gospel,  by 
means  of  an  interpreter,  to  the  Indians  near  Po- 
tomac Creek,  in  Virginia,  where  they  landed, 
before  crossing  the  river  to  Piscataway  on 
the  Maryland  side.  The  Indian  chief  seemed 
well  pleased  with  F.  Altham’s  discourse,  *^aud 
at  his  going  away  desired  him  to  return  thither 
again,  saying  he  should  live  with  him,  his 
men  should  hunt  for  him,  and  he  would  di- 
vide all  with  him.^’t 

The  governor  having  selected  the  eastern 
bank  of  Sl  Mary’s  river  as  the  site  of  the  new 
city,  the  missionaries  obtained  peaceable  poo- 
session  of  an  Indian  hut  of  the  larger  size, 
that  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  and 
this  was  the  first  chapel  in  Maryland,  Besides 
attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  settlers, 
the  pious  missionaries  visited  the  different  In- 
dian tribes : Father  White  resided  for  some 
time  among  the  Patuxent  tribe,  some  of  whom 
joined  the  church.  Another  priest  resided 
among  them  in  1639,  on  land  given  to  the 
missionaries  by  the  Indians ; and  in  the  samo 
year  another  priest  (for  there  were  then  four 
in  the  colony)  was  stationed  on  Kent  Island^ 
in  the  Chesapeake  bay.  A letter  from  one  of 
them  to  Rome  in  this  year,  says,  ^^he  happy 

*See  the  catalogue  in  “Memoigi  of  Miaaknafw 
Priest*,”  vol.  ii,  p.  14. 

t**A  Relation  of  Maryland,”  printed  in 
Sept.  8,  1835,  in  Harvara  library. 
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disposidoD  of  the  nadves^  gives  hopes  of  a most 
successful  harvest^  and  supports  and  animates 
ns  in  the  determinadon  of  continuing  our  la> 
hors  in  this  vineyard.”  In  the  same  year 
Father  White  had  taken  up  his  abode  among  the 
Piscataway  Indians,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  fruits  of  his 
labors  were  seen  in  the  conversion  of  the 
king  Chilomacan,  his  family,  and  many  of 
the  tribe.  Soon  after  the  young  queen  and 
nearly  all  the  natives  of  Potopaco  (Port  To- 
bacco) were  added  to  the  church, — making 
about  130  converts.  The  zealous  missionaries 
continued  their  labors  among  the  Indians  for 
about  ten  years,  during  which  period  the 
Catholics  of  St.  Mary’s  had  erected  a church 
and  formed  an  edifying  congregation.  They 
were  regularly  attended  by  a priest  who  was 
always  stationed  among  them.  Devoted  en- 
tirely to  their  spiritual  duties.  Fathers  White 
and  Altham  refused  to  have  any  participation 
m the  political  organization  of  the  colony,  and 
on  being  summoned  to  sit  and  vote  as  mem- 
bers of  the  first  legislature  that  was  called  in 
Maryland,  they  desired  to  be  excused  from 
giving  voices  in  this  assembly.”*  Civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  protected  to  the  fuUest 
extent — insomuch  that,  on  complaint  being 
made  against  a Catholic,  that  he  had  used  in- 
sulting language  to  some  Protestant  servants, 
when  speaking  of  their  religion,  he  was  tried 
by  a court  consisting  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary, and  another  Catholic,  and  fined  500  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  obliged  to  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour.  While  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
some  evil  disposed  persons,  taking  advantage 
of  the  excitement  then  prevailing  in  England, 
caused  a rebellion  in  Maryland  in  1645,  raised 
a persecution  against  the  Catholics,  and,  seiz- 
ing all  the  priests,  carried  them  prisoners  to 
Virginia, — where  one  of  them.  Father  Roger 
Rigby,  died  in  1646.  Father  White  and  two 
others  were  sent  prisoners  to  England,  chaiged 
with  the  crimes  of  being  priests  and  Jesuits. 
They  were  confined  in  London  and  suffered 
great  hardships.  The  Catholics  of  Maryland 
were  deprived  of  their  spiritual  fathers  for 
three  years,  when,  in  1648,  Father  Philip 
Fisher  returned  from  England,  and  thus 

* Journal  of  Prooeedinn  of  the  Assembly  of  25th 
^tautry,  1637,  in  the  land  office  at  Annapolis. — Boz^ 
Mfs,  Tol.  ii,  p.  85. 
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writes  from  Maryland,  on  the  Ist  of  March  of 
that  year:  ‘^By  the  singular  providence  of 
God  I fobnd  my  flock  collected  together,  after 
they  had  been  scattered  fqr  three  long  years. 
With  what  joy  they  received  me,  and  with  what 
delight  I met  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe : but  they  received  me  as  an  angel  of 
(Jod.  I have  now  been  with  them  a fortnight, 
and  am  preparing  for  the  painful  separation  : 
for  the  Indians  summon  me  to  their  aid, 
and  they  have  been  ill-treated  by  the  enemy 
since  I was  torn  from  them.  I hardly  know 
what  to  do,  but  cannot  attend  to  alL  God 
grant  that  I may  do  his  will,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  his  name.  Truly  flowers  appear  in 
our  land  : may  they  attain  to  fruit.” 

The  religious  dissensions  in  England,  and 
the  profitable  speculation  of  persecuting  the 
Catholics  in  the  mother  country,  frequently 
bred  trouble  in  Maryland.  The  Puritans 
overthrew  the  proprietary  government  during 
the  ascendancy  of  their  party  in  England ; but 
on  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II,  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  more  harmony  pre- 
vailed. When  the  proprietary  however  visited 
England  in  1676,  he  found  himself  and  his 
government  the  subjects  of  complaint  to  the 
crown.  The  remedy  proposed,”  says  McMa- 
hon,indicated  the  cause  of  complaint.  The 
clergy  wanted  an  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  lands,  and  their  piety  was  shocked  at 
the  temporal  emoluments  in  the  possession  of 
the  Catholic  priests  of  the  province.”  The 
^ principal  representation  on  which  the  com- 
plaint was  predicated,  is  contained  in  a letter 
written  from  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Yeo  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  May,  1676.  “ The  province  of 

Maryland,”  says  he,  m a d^lorabkconditian 

for  the  want  of  an  eetabUthed  ministry^  Here 
are  ten  or  twelve  counties,  and  in  them  at 
least  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  but  three 
Protestant  ministers  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  priests  are  provided  for,  and  the  Guakers 
take  care  of  those  that  are  speakers;  but  no 
care  is  taken  to  build  up  churches  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Religion  is  despised,  and  all 
notorious  vices  are  committed,  so  that  it  is 
become  a Sodom  of  uncleanness,  and  a pest- 
house  of  iniquity.  jIs  the  Lord  Baltimore  is 
lately  gone  for  Breland,  I have  made  bold  to 
address  this  to  your  grace,  to  beg  that  your  grace 
would  be  pleased  to  solicit  him  for  some  estab- 
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Hshed  stqiport  for  a ProteUmt  tstniMry.”*  Tbe 
impartial  Protestant,  MnMahon^  commenting 
on  this  complaint,  says:  ‘‘Now,  here  is  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  immorality  of  the  pro- 
vince : and  the  whole  grievance  is  (he  want  of 
an  established  clergy,  and  the  remedy  its  es- 
tablishment. How  unlike  his  divine  Master 
who  did  not  wait  for  an  established  support  to 
go  forth  on  his  mission  of  grace.  ‘ Having  a 
care  for  the  body  ’ is  too  often  all  that  is  meant 
by  ‘ having  the  care  of  souls.  ’ 

“The  answer  of  the  proprietary  was  easily 
made.  He  referred  to  the  permanent  law  of 
the  province,  tolerating  all  Christians,  and  es- 
tablishing none ; and  to  the  general  impracti- 
cability of  procuring  through  the  assembly 
the  exclusive  establishment  of  any  particular 
church  j and  he  was  released  from  the  subject 
by  the  injunction  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
immorality,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  a 
maintenance  for  the  support  of  a competent 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng* 
land.”+  I 

As  to  the  provision  made  for  the  priests,  of 
which  Mr.  Yeo  complains,  nooe  whatever 
was  made  by  law  j they  were  entirdy  de- 
pendent upon  the  gratuitous  contributions  of 
Catholics,  and  upon  the  product  of  the  lands 
which  they  were  entitled  to  take  up,  in  com- 
mon with  other  settlers,  under  the  conditions 
of  plantation.  It  appears  from  the  records  of 
the  land  office  that  the  first  missionaries  had 
omitted  to  obtain  patents  for  land  for  them- 
selves, or  for  those  whom  they  brought  with 
them,  and  that  it  was  not  until  some  years 
afier,  that  by  assigning  their  rights  to  some  of 
their  brethren,  they  claimed  and  received  from 
the  proprietary,  grants  of  land  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  all  other  settlers.  These  lands, 
with  such  as  they  afterwards  acquired  by  pur- 
chase and  by  gift,  continued  to  furnish  the 
chief  support  to  those  excellent  clergymen, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  their  neighbor.  As  to  the  immorality 
of  the  people,  of  which  Mr.  Yeo  remarks,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  his  statement  differs 
from  all  other  accounts  of  the  province  which 
have  reached  us.  The  Protestant  revolution 
of  1689  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  for  many  years.  In  reference  to 

* Chalmers,  375. 

t McMahon’s  Maryland,  316,  217. 


this  event  McMahon  says : “ So  far  as  the 
Protestant  religion  was  concerned,  the  course 
of  the  laws,  and  the  administration,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  proprietary's  departure  for  Eng- 
land {in  1684),  was  one  of  entire  neutrality. 
The  great  object  of  both  seems  to  have  been 
to  preserve  that  religious  freedom  which  had 
ever  been  identified  with  the  colony.  The 
proprietary  is  no  where  charged  by  the  assem- 
bly with  any  act  or  intention  aiming  either  at 
the  establbhment  of  his  own  church,  or  the 
injury  of  the  Protestant”* 

Taking  advantage  of  the  events  in  England, 
an  association  was  formed  “/or  the  drfmee 
<f  the  ProteUant  at  the  head  of 

whom  was  John  Coode,  a man  of  infamous 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  Maryland.f  The 
associators  overpowered  the  constituted  antho- 
rilies,  and  requested  the  king  to  take  the 
province  under  his  immediate  protection  and 
government.  He,  of  course,  complied  with 
their  wishes,  and  sent  them  a royal  governor. 
After  congratulating  them  upon  the  liberality 
of  their  majesties  in  sending  a Protestant  go- 
vernor, this  functionary  told  the  assembly 
that  “ The  making  of  wholesome  laws;  and 
laying  aside  all  heats  and  animosities  that 
have  happened  amongst  you  of  late,  will  go 
far  towards  laying  the  foundations  of  lasung 
peace  and  happiness  to  yourselves  and  pos- 
terity, and  this  I know  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  their  majesties,  who  are  eminent  examples 
of  Christian  and  peaceable  tempers.” 

“How  the  assembly  understood  this,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel.  In  their  loyal  address 
to  the  crown,  of  18th  May,  1692,  they  offered 
their  most  hearty  acknowledgments  for  their 
majesties’  condescension,  in  taking  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  in  redeeming 
them  ‘ from  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of 
a tyrannical  popish  government,  under  which 
they  had  so  long  groaned and  to  work  they 
went,  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the 

• History  of  Maryland,  p.  232. 

t “ When  wc  next  hear  of  him,  he  was  in  holy 
ordera,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
^litia  of  bt.  Mary’s  county,  and  receiver  of  the  daties 
in  Potomac  river,  asserting  that  religion  was  a trick, 
reviling  the  apostles,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
Uan  religion,  and  alleging  that  all  the  morals  worth  har- 
ing werecontained  in  Cicero’s  offices.  His  blasphemoas 
expressions  were  reported  to  the  governor  and  cooneil, 
and  he  was  dismissed  from  all  employments  under  the 
Mvemment,  and  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  St. 
Mary’s  county  for  atheism  and  blasphemy.” — McMa* 
hon,  p.  239. 
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new  govemment,  and  to  illustrate  their  notions 
of  religious  liberty,  by  giving  exclusive  estab- 
lishment to  their  own  church,  and  taxing  all 
the  inhabitants  for  its  support. 

"The  first  act  which  they  passed  was, ' the 
act  of  recognition  of  William  and  Mary;^ 
and  the  second,  ^an  act  for  the  service  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  this  province.^  By  the 
latter  the  church  of  England  was  formally 
established ; provision  made  for  dividing  all  the 
counties  into  parishes,  and  the  election  of  ves- 
trymen for  each,  for  the  conservation  of  the 
church  interests ; and  a poll  tax  of  forty 
pounds  of  tobacco  imposed  upon  every  taxa- 
ble of  the  province,  to  build  churches  and 
sustain  their  ministers.  Thus  was  introduced, 
for  the  first  time  in  Maryland,  a church  estab- 
lishment, sustained  by  law,  and  fed  by  general 
taxation. 

" Under  the  gentle  auspices  of  that  govern- 
ment, whose  tyrannical  and  popish  inclina- 
tions were  now  the  favorite  theme,  the  pro- 
fession and  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion, 
in  all  its  modes,  was  open  to  all, — no  church 
was  established : all  were  protected,  none 
were  taxed  to  sustain  a church,  to  whose 
tenets  they  were  opposed,  and  the  people  gave 
freely  as  a benevolence  what  they  would  have 
loathed  as  a tax.^ 

‘^Such  exclusive  establishments,’^  continues  | 
the  historian,  are  like  all  devouring  death. 
They  are  ever  crying  for  ‘more.’  Their  first 
aim  is  to  establish  themselves  ; and  their  next 
to  oppress  all  others.  The  usual  conse- 
quences soon  followed.  It  was  not  enough  to 
have  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  its  intrinsic 
merits  to  sustain  itself,  it  must  have  penalties 
to  awe  into  silence  all  who  might  obstruct  its 
universal  sway.  Hence  the  act  of  1704,  chap- 
ter 59,  entitled  ‘ An  act  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  popery  within  the  province.’  Under  this 
act,  all  bishops  or  priests  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  inhibited  by  severe  penalties 
from  saying  mass,  or  exercising  the  spiritual 
functions  of  their  office,  or  endeavoring,  in 
any  manner,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome ; Catholics,  generally,  were 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  the  instruction  of 
yoa&,  and  power  was  given  to  the  Protestant 

♦ Ibid.  p.  243. 


children  of  papists  to  compel  their  parents  to 
furnish  them  a maintenance  adequate  to  their 
condition  in  life.  At  the  same  session,  how- 
ever, an  act  was  passed,  suspending  the  ope- 
ration of  these  penalties,  as  to  priests  exercis- 
ing their  spiritual  functions  in  private  fami- 
lies of  the  Catholic  persuasion ; and  this 
exemption  was  kept  up  throughout  this  era  by 
succeeding  acts.”* 

The  churchy  of  England  was  established 
by  laxoy  and  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1602,  until  the  American  revolution,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  established  church  of  the 
colony. 

"In  1702,  the  provisions  of  the  English  tole- 
ration act  were  expressly  extended  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  province,  and  the  Q,uakers  of 
the  province  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
the  ^nefit  of  the  act  of  seventh,  William  III, 
permitting  their  affirmation  to  be  received  in- 
stead of  an  oath  in  certain  cases.  Prosecu- 
tions having  been  subsequently  instituted  for 
holding  (Quaker  conventicles,  and  some  doubt 
having  arisen  as  to  the  operation  of  the  tolera- 
tion act,  it  was  again  expressly  adopted  in 
1706,  as  a part  of  the  laws  of  the  province. 
Thus  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  dissent- 
ers was  fully  and  finally  secured;  and  thus 
in  a colony,  which  was  established  by  Catho- 
lics, and  grew  up  to  power  and  happiness 
under  the  government  of  a Catholic,  the 
Catholic  inhabitant  was  the  only  victim  of  reli- 
gious intolerance.^^]' 

Of  the  meek  and  charitable  spirit  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen  of  the  establishment^  we 
have  an  example  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly. 

"Jlaaotecd,  That  the  following  address  be 
presented  to  the  governor. 

" By  the  house  of  delegates,  March  the 
21st,  1697. 

" Upon  reading  a certain  letter  from  a re- 
verend minister  of  the  church  of  England 
which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  us,  complaining  to  your  excel- 
lency, how  that  the  Popish  priests  m Charles 
county  do  of  their  own  accordy  in  this  violent  and 
r(^ng  mortality  in  that  county,  make  it  their 
business  to  go  up  and  dofion  the  county  to  persons^ 
houses  when  dying  and  phranticky  and  endeavor 
to  seduce  and  make  proselytes  of  them,  and  in 

* Ibid,  pp,  244,  245.  t Ibid.  p.  246, 
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such  condition  boldly  presume  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them.  We  have  put  it  to 
the  vote  in  this  house,  if  a law  should  be 
passed  to  reslraine  such  their  presumptions, 
and  have  concluded  not  to  make  such  law  at 
present,  but  humbly  to  entreat  your  excellency 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  issue  your  pro- 
clamation to  restraine  and  prohibit  such  their 
extravagant  and  presumptuous  behaviour.’^* 

‘‘  The  Catholics  of  the  present  day,’’  says 
the  judicious  author  of  a review  of  Mr.  Brent’s 
Biography  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  would 
ask  no  higher  compliment  to  the  zeal  and  de- 
votion of  their  colonial  priesthood,  than  is 
contained  in  the  above  remonstrance.  The 
sinful  extravagance  of  the  good  fathers  of  those 
days  consisted  of  a love  for  their  race  which 
inspired  them  with  the  presumption  of  periling 
their  lives  in  the  midst  of  a raging  epidemic, 
for  the  consolation  of  the  dying  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls;  a presumption  which  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  of  this  century  would 
declare  a virtue,  and  would  honor,  even  in 
an  adversary,  with  their  special  commenda- 
tions.” 

By  several  acts  of  subsequent  legislation, 
the  Catholics  were  rendered  incapable  of 
voting  unless  they  qualified  themselves  by 
taking  test  oaths,  and  making  a declaration, 
which  amounted  to  a denial  of  their  faith. 
These  were  the  mere  legal  disqualifications  of 
the  Catholics ; but  they  fell  short  of  the  actual 
oppressions  practised  upon  them  during  many 
periods  of  this  era.  “The  council  granted 
orders  to  take  children  from  the  pernicious 
contact  of  Catholic  parents.”t  “ When  laws 
degrade,  individuals  learn  to  practise  wanton 
outrage ; the  former  stigmatise,  the  latter  catch 
its  spirit,  and  make  its  example  an  excuse  for 
oppression.”^:  Hence  the  personal  animosity 
of  the  Protestants  against  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland,  was  at  one  period  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  latter  were  excluded  from 
all  social  intercourse  with  the  former, — were 
not  permitted  to  walk  in  front  of  the  sjate 
house,  and  were  actually  obliged  to  wear 
swords  for  their  personal  protection. ^ 

The  insults  and  oppressions  to  which  the 

* Ridgcly’f  Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  93,  &c7 

t Biomphy  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUou,  in  the 
Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declaration  of  lnde< 
pendence,  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobc,  Eisq. 

i McMahon,  p.  281.  § Latrobe. 


Catholics  of  Maryland  were  doomed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  became 
so  intolerable,  that  a large  portion  of  them 
determined  to  emigrate,  and  Charles  Carroll, 
the  father  of  the  last  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  authorized, 
about  the  year  1752,  to  apply  to  the  French 
government  for  a grant  of  land  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana,  then  under  the  dominion  of 
France.  Selecting  a large  body  of  land  upon 
the  Arkansas  river,  he  pointed  it  out  upon  the 
map  to  the  French  minister  of  state.  Startled 
at  the  extent  of  the  tract  demanded,  the  min- 
ister threw  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  Mr. 
Carroll  was  obliged  to  return  without  having 
accomplished  his  object.* 

In  the  upper  house  of  the  assembly,  in 
1756,  a bill  was  framed  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  popery,  by  which  priests  were  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  any  lands,  and  for- 
bidden to  make  a proselyte  under  pain  of  the 
penalty  of  high  treason;  and  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  no  person  who  should  there- 
after be  educated  at  any  foreign  popish 
seminary,  could  be  qualified  to  inherit  any 
estate,  or  to  hold  lands  within  the  province.'|> 
At  this  period  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
and  the  patriot  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton, 
were  pursuing  their  studies  in  Europe.  This 
bill  did  not  pass  the  lower  house. 

Two  years  later  an  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which  com- 
pelled Catholics  to  pay  a land  lax  of  double 
the  amount  paid  by  any  other  inhabitants  of 
the  province.  To  a spirited  remonstrance  of 
the  upper  house,  declaring  that  such  an  ex- 
treme measure  could  “ not  be  defended  upon 
a principle  of  justice  or  policy,”  the  lower 
house  replied  in  a tone  of  insolence  that 
added  to  the  injury.  They  justified  the  dou- 
ble land  tax  by  the  practice  of  England,  but 
proposed  to  release  them  upon  the  condition 
that  the  Catholics  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by 
the  land  tax  law  in  England,  and  remarked 
that  **  this  test  of  their  loyalty  surehj  catifwt  be 

thought  unreasonable.^ 

The  upper  house  responded  by  a di^ified 
argument,  and  a statement  of  the  liberal  spirit 

*Ibid.  • 

t Governor  Sharpe's  letter  in  Ridgely's  Annals, 
p.  99. 

t Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  lower  bouse  of  the 
assembly,  April  27tb,  17^. 
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'which  had  guided  the  Catholic  settlers,  and  led 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  province ; declaring  the 
intolerance  pursued  in  the  mother  country  un- 
suitable to  America;  to  all  of  which  the 
lower  house  replied  by  this  magnanimous 
resolution; 

**  Re9oloed,  That  as  a double  tax  on  papists 
is  constantly  imposed  by  the  land  tax  acts  in 
the  mother  country,  this  house  consider  them- 
selves sufficiently  justified  in  imposing  it 
here.”  Stc.* 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Protestant  go- 
vernor Sharpe  rising  above  the  disgraceful 
spirit  of  the  legislature  of  that  period.  In  a 
letter  of  16th  December,  1758,  to  the  proprie- 
tary, who  was  a Protestant,  after  declaring  that 
nothing  has  been  further  from  his  inclination 
than  to  countenance  or  give  encouragement  to 
Catholics,  and  that  extraordinary  burthens 
have  been  laid  upon  them  by  the  act  of  May, 
1756,  “ Whereby,  all  landholders  of  the  Ro- 
mish faith  ^e  obliged  to  pay,  by  way  of  land 
tax,  twice  as  much  as  the  rest  of  your  lord- 
ship’s tenants,  who  are  Protestants;”  he 
states  that,  by  an  act  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
in  every  parish.  Catholics  are  obliged  to  pay 
annually  very  considerable  sums  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and,  after  enumerating  and  condemning 
other  oppressions  that  they  have  sufiered  from 
their  enemies,  and  many  were  made  such  by 

* Votes  and  Prooeediagi,  May  9th,  1768. 


envy,  or  the  hopes  qf  reaping  some  advantage 
from  a persecution  of  the  papists,”  he  com- 
plains that  Mr.  Chase,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
parish  in  Baltimore  county,  scrupled  not  to 
intimate  from  the  pulpit  to  his  congregation, 
that  the  state  or  situation  of  the  Protestants  in 
this  province  was,  at  that  time,  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland 
at  the  eve  of  the  Irish  massacre.”  After  as- 
suring the  proprietary  that  the  most  full  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  had  proved  the 
parson’s  assertion  a calumny,  the  governor 
concludes  ; “ Upon  the  whole,  my  lord,  I must 
say,  that,  if  I was  asked  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  Protestants  or  papists  in  this  province 
hath  been  most  unexceptionable,  since  1 have 
had  the  honor  to  serve  your  lordship,  I should 
not  hesitate  to  give  an  answer  in  favor  of  the 
latter.”* 

Although*  the  Catholics  bore  an  equal  share 
in  the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  war  with 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  paid  twice  the 
amount  of  tax  levied  for  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  that  war,  its  conclusion  brought 
no  amelioration  to  them.  Even  during  the 
excitement  produced  in  Maryland  by  the 
odious  attempt  to  fasten  the  stamp  act  upon 
America,  when  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
roused  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
unjust  laws  in  force  against  Catholics,  it  seems, 
were  not  considered  worthy  of  amendment. 

* Ridgely*s  Annals  of  Annapolis,  p.  95,  &c. 


TO  BE  OOMTINOBD. 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CLERGY. 

WHAT  HAVE  THE  CATHOLIC  CLERGY,  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  MONKS,  DONE  POR  LITERATURE  ? 


SINCE  the  period  of  the  soi  disant  reforma- 
tion, the  very  fountains  of  history  have 
been  polluted.  Writers  with  violent  preju- 
dices have  been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  the . 
history  of  the  good  old  Catholic  times  through 
the  gross  and  distorting  medium  of  their  pre- 
conceived opinions  ; and  the  result  has  been, 
that  the  pictures  they  have  drawn  of  those  times 
have  scarcely  one  light  or  shade  true  to  nature. 
Slo  false  are  these  in  fact,  and  so  hideously  de- 

4* 


formed,  Ut  nee  capiU,  fiee  pes  mi  reddatm 
fOrmce nor  head,  nor  foot  is  placed  aright.” 

Without  taking  the  trouble  to  consult  origi- 
nal documents,  they  have,  in  most  cases, 
blindly  and  servilely  copied  each  other’s  state- 
ments; and  thus  error  has  been  perpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  public 
taste  in  regard  to  every  thing  Catholic,  has 
been  so  long,  and  so  deeply,  and  so  widely 
vitiated,  that  it  requires  some  moral  courage 
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now-a-days  to  dopant  from  the  beaten  track  of 
error,  and  to  tell  the  xohok  truth,  according  to 
the  records  of  faithful  history.  The  man  who 
undertakes  this  laudable  task,  runs  the  risk  of 
having  his  production  treated  with  neglect  by 
the  community,  and  abandoned  to  the  moth 
and  dust  of  some  neglected  shelf.  Books,  to  . 
be  purchased  and  read,  must  pander  to  pop- 
ular prejudice ; and  hence  it  is  that  the  infec- 
tion has  spread  so  far.  Avarice  in  book-makers 
and  book-publishers  has  been  a fruitful  source 
of  historical  errors — a great  origo  nudorum. 

To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  not  an 
exaggerated  or  unfair  statement,  we  have  only 
to  open  any  of  our  works  of  popular  literature, 
in  the  English  language.  From  the  primer 
and  first  books  of  history  taught  in  our  pre- 
paratory academies,  up  to  works  on  philo- 
sophy and  science  used  in  our  colleges,  all 
are  tainted  with  this  stain  of  prejudice.  It  is 
the  seasoning  which  gives  them  zest.  Per- 
haps, too, — just  to  infuse  into  the  tender  minds 
of  children  a holy  horror  of  ‘‘  Popery,’^ — ^the 
pages  of  school  books  will  be  adorned  with 
beautykiUy  executed  wood-cuts,  representing 
some  scene  of  horror,  in  which  priests  and 
monks  are  exhibited  as  exulting  over  the  agony 
of  tortured  victims!  Popieh  cruelty,  monkuh 
ignorance  and  nqjerstition,  the  tyranny,  the  cor- 
nq)tions  and  abommationa  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  poor  priest-ridden  people,  the  avaricious  exac- 
tions of  the  Popes, — and  a thousand  such  mali- 
cious exhibitions  of  cant, — crowded  together 
often  without  measure  or  reason, — meet  our 
wearied  eye  at  every  page.  It  is  true,  then,  as 
the  accomplished  De  Maistre  has  well  said,  that 
‘‘  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  history 
has  become  a great  conspiracy  against  truth.” 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  historical 
works  written  in  the  English  language,  in 
which,  as  Wm.  Cobbett  has  bluntly,  but  truly 
said,  there  are  more  lies  than  in  the  books 
written  in  all  other  languages  put  together.” 

Whence  this  combination  against  truth 
among  English  writers  ? Whence  this  deep 
and  abiding  prejudice  against  Catholicity, 
transmitted  as  a fatal  and  poisoned  heritage 
from  England  to  America?  To  detect  its 
source  we  need  only  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  reformation  in  England.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  revolution,  the  Catholic  church 
was  immensely  rich.  The  property  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  monasteries  had  been  a<> 


cumulated  during  centuries  of  Catholic  charity 
and  liberality.  The  church,  however,  held  it 
only  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
especially  of  the  poor.  It  had  been  bestowed 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  Catholic  bish- 
ops and  clergy,  having  no  families  to  pro- 
vide for,  naturally  left  their  property  to  the 
church  and  to  charitable  purposes.  The  spirit 
and  even  the  letter  of  the  canon  law  com- 
pelled them  to  do  this.  The  poor  were  sup-  • 
ported  out  of  this  fund  which  the  piety  of  ages 
had  created  for  their  benefit.  There  was  then 
little  pauperism,  and  there  were  no  poor  laws 
in  England.  The  charity  and  the  liberality  of 
the  Catholic  church,  which  was  ever  the  ten- 
der mother  of  the  poor,  supplied  the  place  of 
legal  enactments  and  of  heavy  taxation  for 
their  support.  Well,  when  the  storm  of  the 
reformation  broke  over  England,  this  vast 
property  was  seized  upon  by  the  officials  of 
Henry  VIII,  who  pounced  upon  it,  as  a falcon 
on  its  prey.  It  exchanged  hands.  It  was  vio- 
lently torn  from  the  church  and  from  the  poor, 
and  given  to  the  courtiers  cmd  courtesans.  In 
one  instance,  Henry  VIII  gave  a church  es- 
tate to  a woman  who  had  made  a pudding  to 
suit  his  royal  taste ! Sir  Miles  Partridge  won 
a ring  of  church  bells  from  him  by  a throw  of 
the  dice ! In  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  VI,  the  work  of  spo- 
liation was  begun  and  consummated.  The 
church  was  violently  robbed,  and  its  property, 
diverted  from  ltd  proper  channel  of  public 
charity  and  utility,  went  to  enrich  the  spoil- 
ers, who  fattened  upon  the  bounty  of  a court 
whose  vices  they  flattered ! Avarice  was  thus 
seated  in  sacrilegious  triumph  on  the  altars 
which  it  had  stripped  and  desecrated  I And  it 
has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  world  ever  since 
the  reformation.  It  is  the  image  in  fact  stamped 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  mankind 
by  this  violent  revolution.  We  refer  those 
who  may  think  this  picture  exaggerated,  to 
the  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  the  statute  book 
of  England.* 

* William  Cobbett  has  triumphantly  eitabiished  idl 
this  and  much  more : and  his  two  Tolumes  contaiuior 
«The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,**  thongn 
the  spirit  they  breathe  might  have  been  less  harur, 
hare  ne?er  been  answered,  for  the  very  obrioiis  rea 
son  that  the  (acts  they  disclose  are  whom*  unanswera- 
ble. The  second  vmnme  contains  an  efaborate  eaU- 
ioeue  of  the  church  and  monastic  property  that  was 
seized  on  or  destroyed ; the  rental  of  which  he  esti- 
mates at  one  third  that  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
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Can  we  wondef  that  those  who  thus  became 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  church,  should 
hare  labored  to  asperse  the  character  of  her 
ministers  who  were  the  previous  holders  of 
the  property  7 It  is  a principle  of  perverse 
human  nature  to  hate  those  whom  we  have  w- 
jund;  and  the  spirit  of  English  Protestant 
writers,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  church,  ex- 
hibits a frightful  carrying  out  of  this  principle. 
Add  to  this  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  the  reformation,  the  Catholic  press  was 
gagged  in  England,  and  the  English  Catho- 
lics themselves,  and  especially  their  natural 
defenders,  the  clergy,  were  subjected  to  a most 
cruel  persecution,  and  you  have  a full  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  problem — a satisfactory  rea- 
son, drawn  from  the  nature  and  the  facts  of 
the  case,  for  this  wide-spread,  unchecked  and 
triumphant  ^'persecution  of  slander”  against 
Catholics  and  against  every  thing  Catholic.  In 
shaking  off  ^e  yoke  of  English  tyranny,  what 
a pity  that  we  did  not  shake  off  also  the  more 
galling  yoke  of  English  prejudice!  Alas! 
instead  of  ridding  themselves  of  this  thraldom 
likewise,  our  countrymen  have  courted  it 
rather;  and  delighted  even  to  chew  the  re- 
jected quid  of  English  bigotry ! 

Still  a better  spirit  is  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  in  England ; and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  America  which  has  so  loudly  re-echoed 
English  prejudice,  will  have  the  candor  also 
to  join  in  her  recantation  of  antiquated,  and 
now,  thank  heaven,  almost  obsolete  error! 
We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  lend  our  humble 
aid  to  the  bringing  about  of  this  blessed  con- 
summ-ition,  by  briefly  showing  what  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  and  especiidly  the  monks,  did 
for  literature  before  the  dawn  of  the  reforma- 
tbn,  JO  eaUed,  And  that  our  readers  may  the 
more  readily  follow  our  line  of  illustration,  we 
will  show : firstly,  what  enlightened  Protestant 
writers  have  testified  on  the  subject ; and  se- 
condly, we  will  endeavor  to  prove,^from  origi- 
nal documents,  that  the  judgment  of  these 
disfingnished  Protestants  is  based  on  the  gen- 
uine fkcts  of  history. 

1.  Amidst  the  dark  and  clotty  night  of  Pro- 
testant prejudice  against  the  Catholic  church, 
the  attentive  observer  may  notice  here  and  there 
in  the  openings  of  the  clouds,  a star  brightly 
glimmering,  and  filling  his  bosom  with  hope. 
The  great  Leibnitz  was  one  of  those  bright 
and  particulai  stars.”  His  vast  and  luminous 


mind  not  only  led  him  to  eschew  prejudice, 
but  conducted  him  to  the  very  portals  of  the 
sublime  temple  of  Catholic  truth.*  To  un- 
derstand his  testimony,  we  must  remark,  that 
the  Abbe  Ranee,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Trappists  in  France,  was  opposed  to  the  spe- 
cial cultivation  of  literature  by  the  monks  of 
his  order.  He  wished  them  rather  to  spend 
their  time  in  prayer  and  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. His  opinion  was  singular,  and  in  fact 
unprecedented  in  monastic  history,  as  we 
trust  to  make  appear  in  the  course  of  this  es- 
say. The  learned  Benedictine,  MabiJlon,  en- 
tered the  lists,  and  in  a very  learned  and  able 
work  on  "Monastic  Studies, ”t  completely 
demolished  the  position  of  his  adversary.  Leib- 
nitz, adverting  to  the  same  opinion,  says, 
" if  that  opinion  had  obtained,  we  would  have 
no  erudition  at  the  present  day.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  both  books  and  letters  have 
been  preserved  by  the  aid  of  the  monasteries.”^ 
He  instances  the  famous  monastery  of  Cor- 
beia,  "which,  through  its  monks,  excelling 
not  less  in  learning  than  in  piety,  spread  the 
light  of  the  faith  throughout  the  entire  north” 
of  Europe.} 

To  this  splendid  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
monks,  we  add  that  of  Ellendorf,  another  dis- 
tinguished German  Protestant.  He  testifies 
" that  without  the  clergy,  and  chiefly  without 
the  monks  we  would  not  have  now  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  nor  of  the  classics.”!  We 
might  also,  were  it  deemed  nec&isary,  add  the 
testimonies  of  Voigt,  of  Hurter,  and  of  many 
other  late  German  Protestant  writers.  Their 
works  are  recent  and  well  known  to  the 
learned  : and  besides,  the  passages  fix>m  their 
writings  which  would  illustrate  our  subject, 
are  too  numerous  and  too  copious  to  find  a 
place  in  a paper  which  must  be  necessarily 
brief.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Protestant 
Germany  is  now  beginning  to  do  justice  iO  the 
Catholic  church.  In  fact,  the  late  ameliora- 

* In  his  **  SysUma  The<^^ca,**  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  possesses,  in  German  and  Latin,  this 
great  Protestant  philosopher  ejrolains  and  defends  al- 
most every  doctrine  of  the  Catholic cburcli.  The  work 
was  published  after  his  death,  and  its-  authenticity  is 
unquestioned. 

t De  Studiia  MoruuticiSt  1 vol.  4to. 

± **  S'!  ea  invaluiaset  qptnto,  nvUam  hodie  erudiHonem 
kaUrtmus,  Constat  enim,  Ubros  si  UtsroM  monaeUrUh 
rtm  opeftUsse  conssrvatos.** — Tom.  v,  0pp.  £p.  14. 

§ **  monackis  doctrina  non  minus  quam  pietate 
prasiatUibus^  fidei  htmsn  per  iotum  ssptenirionsm  spar- 
sit.** — ^Ibid. 

II  De  HUrarMt,  tom.  i,  c.  4. 
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tion  in  the  tone  of  Protestant  feeUng  towards 
the  Catholic  church  is  to  he  traced  in  a great 
measure  to  dermany.  The  first  part  of  Eu- 
rope which  rebelled  against  Catholicity  was 
the  first  to  do  it  justice. 

Turn  we  now  to  England^  of  which  we  may 
say  with  some  truths  what  St  Leo  the  Great 
says  of  pagan  Rome : that  she  has  afibrded 
an  asylum  to  sects  of  erery  hue^  and  has  pa- 
tronized and  defended  the  errors  of  all  innova- 
tors.^’ Here  too,  a better  spirit  is  beginning 
to  show  itself,  thanks  to  the  mercies  of  God, 
who,  listening  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  his 
servants  for  England’s  conversion,  is  already, 
we  trust,  preparing  the  way  for  her  return  to 
“ the  rock  from  which  she  was  riven  ” in  an 
evil  hour.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Abridg- 
ment of  English  History,”*  bears  abundant 
testimony  to  the  services  which  the  English 
monks  of  the  ages  rendered  to  litera- 

ture and  to  civilization.  He  proves  that,  be- 
sides copying  books  and  teaching  the  poor 
in  their  schools  gratia,  they  taught  the  people 
agriculture,  the  art  of  fishing  and  various  other 
useful  occupation^  A desire  of  the  people’s 
welfare  appeared  in  all  their  actions.  When 
they  received  laige  donations  of  lands,  they 
immediately  baptised  and  manumitted  their 
new  vassals.  Thus,  baptism,  in  their  eyes, 
broke  the  bonds  of  the  slave,  and  restored  him 
to  freedora.f  By  pursuing  this  enlightened 
course,  they  contributed  greatly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  serjim,  or  domestic  servitude,  which 
was  a part  of  the  older  feudal  system ; and 
they  raised  up  the  lower  orders  in  the  scale  of 
society.  To  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church 
thus  acting  through  them,  and  through  various 
other  mediums,  is  Europe  mainly  indebted 
for  her  present  civilization,  which  is  based  on 
the  abolition  of  serfism. 

In  enjoining  penance  on  the  great  and  the 
rich,  they  frequently  recommended  works  of 
public  utility.  '^Let  them  also  repair  the 
church  of  .G6d  j let  them  improve  the  public 
roads,  and  build  bridges  over  deep  waters  and 
muddy  places ; let  them  manumit  their  own 
serfs,  and  pay  for  the  ransom  of  those  of 
others,  so  that  these  may  enjoy  liberty.’’^ 

* See  his  works,  in  three  Tolomes,  ootaro.  Yol.  u, 
ch.  ii,  p.  514,  et  »eq. 

t Sfmlman  ConciU.jt,  829.  Cited  by  Barke  ibid. 

i Jnttavrel  eHam  Dti  wdetitm,  et  inetauret  vka 
jMbUcae^  ponUbue  euper  aquae  prtfundae,  et  euper  cee- 
noeae  viae ; et  manumHtat  eerpoe  euoe  proprioe,  et  re- 


The  monks  were  also  austere  and  exemplary 
in  their  morals,  spreading  the  sweet  odor  of 
Christ  <’  around  their  humble  sphere  of  life, 
and  rendering  virtue  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  They  were  disinterested  and  free 
from  the  stain  of  avarice.  *^So  free,”  says 
the  Venerable  Bede,  were  the  priests  of  that 
time  from  avarice,  that  they  would  not  accept 
of  landed  property,  unless  through  compul- 
sion.”* Finally,  according  to  Burke,  in  those 
ages  of  disorder  and  civil  feud,  the  monaste- 
ries were  places  of  secure  refuge  for  the  af- 
flicted and  the  oppressed.  When  hunted 
down  by  their  oppressors,  these  could  fly  to 
the  monasteries,  which  were  sacred  asylums, 
respected  even  by  the  most  lawless.  It  was 
the  same  by  God’s  express  appointment  under 
the  old  law,  which  provided  certain  cities  of 
refuge  for  the  forlorn. 

The  English  Protestant  bishop.  Tanner,  has 
written  a work  expressly  on  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  England  and  W ales.f  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  book,  he  bears  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  literary  merit  and  moral  worth  of 
the  monks  of  England.  ^'In  every  great 
abbey,”  says  he,  there  was  a large  room 
called  the  Scriptorium,  where  several  writers 
made  it  their  whole  business  to  transcribe 
books  for  the  use  of  the  library.  They  some- 
times, indeed,  wrote  the  Leger  books  of  the 
house,  and  the  Missals,  and  other  books  used 
in  divine  service ; but  they  were  generaUy 
other  xeorks:  the  Fathers,  Classics,  Histories, 
&c.”^  He  proceeds  to  state  that  John  Whet- 
hampstead,  abbot  of  St  Albans,  caused  eighty 
books  to  be  thus  transcribed ; and  that  fifty- 
eight  were  tran^ribed  by  the  care  of  the  abbot 
of  Glastonbury.  He  says : in  all  the  greater 
abbeys>  there  were  persons  appointed  to  take 
notice  of  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  king- 
dom, and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  digest  them 
into  annals.”  The  acts  of  parliament  and  of 
ecclesiastical  councils,  as  well  as  the  great 
charters  of  rights,  were  sent  to  these  abbeys 
for  registration  and  safe-keeping.  { Magna 
Charta  was  preserved  in  them.  The  monaa- 

dxmat  abaliie  hominibue  eervoe  euoe  ad  liberiatem. — L. 
Egari,  c.  14.  Apad  Biirke  ibid. 

♦ **Adeo  enim  eacerdotee  illiw  temporieerant  ab  avari- 
iia  immu7ies,  ut  nee  territoria  nisi  coacte  aceiperent.**^ 
Beda,  lib.  iii,  c.  26. 

t An  Aocoant  of  all  the  Abbeys,  Priories,  and  Fria- 
ries, formerly  existing  in  England  and  Wales.’* — Re- 
ferred to  by  Cobbett  in  his  fonrth  letter.  Nos.  132,  et  , 
$eq. 

T Prefaee,  p.  19,  et  $eq.  ^ Ibid. 
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teries  were  schools  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion ; for  eyery  convent  had  one  person  or 
more  appointed  for  this  purpose ; and  all  the 
neighbors  that  desired  it,  might  have  their 
^Idren  taught  grammar  and  church  music, 
without  any  expense  to  them.  In  the  nunner- 
ies, also,  young  women  were  taught  to  work, 
and  to  read  English,  and  sometimes  Latin 
also.  So  that  not  only  the  lower  rank  of 
people,  who  could  not  pay  for  their  learn- 
ing, but  most  of  the  noblemen’s  and  gen- 
tlemen’s daughters  were  educated  in  those 
places.”*  We  are  constrained  to  omit  seve-' 
ral  other  passages,  in  which  the  bishop  bears 
willing  testimony  to  the  monasteries  of  Eng- 
land, as  hospitals  for  the  poor, — as  houses 
of  free  entertainment  foj:  all  travellers, — as 
places  of  great  advantage  to  the  common  peo- 
ple living  in  their  vicinity,  by  making  them 
easy  tenants,  and  by  furnishing  a ready  mar- 
ket for  whatever  they  were  able  to  produce 
on  the  soil, — and  finally,  as  great  architectu- 
ral ornaments  of  the  country. 

To  this  unexceptionable  testimony  of  an 
English  Protestant  bishop,  we  add  the  follow- 
ing Protestant  evidence  on  the  same  subject. 
Mallet,  the  historian  of  Switzerland,  says : 
^ the  monks  softened  by  their  instructions  the 
ferocious  manners  of  the  people,  and  opposed 
their  credit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility,  who 
knew  no  other  occupation  than  war,  and 
grievously  oppressed  their  neighbors.  On 
this  account  the  government  of  monks  was 
preferred  to  theirs.  The  people  sought  them 
forjudges.  It  was  an  usual  saying,  that  *U 
was  better  to  be  gooemed  by  a buhop^s  crozier, 
than  by  the  monarchs  sceptre.^  ”t 

Drake  assures  us,  on  the  authority  of  War- 
ton,  that  the  monks  of  Monte  Cassino  (in 
Italy),  were  distinguished,  not  only  for  their 
knowledge  of  science,  but  for  their  attention  to 
poUte  learning,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
the  classics.  Their  learned  abbot,  Desiderius, 
collected  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
The  fraternity  not  only  composed  learned  trea- 
tises on  music,  logic,  astronomy,  and  the  Vi- 
truvian  architecture,  but  likewise  employed  a 
portion  of  their  time  in  transcribing  Tacitus, 
&c.  &c.  This  laudable  example  was,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  followed  with 

V Ibid. 

t History  of  the  Swiss,  vol.  i,  p.  105. 


great  spirit  and  emulation  by  many  English 
monasteries.”* 

Sharon  Turner,  in  his  History  of  England, 
speaks  of  the  monasteries  after  this  wise: 
‘"No  tyranny  (!!)  was  ever  established,  that 
was  “more  unequivocally  the  creature  of  po- 
pular will,  nor  longer  maintained  “by  popular 
support : in  no  point  did  personal  interest  and 
public  welfare  more  cordially  unite,  than  in 
the  encouragement  of  monasteries. ”t  Bales, 
another  Protestant  writer,  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment in  England  of  a species  of  Protest- 
ant nunneries  for  the  instruction  of  young 
ladies,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Catholic  female  convents ! “Thus,”  says  he, 
“might  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  many  in- 
dividuals be  promoted  to  the  great  benefit  of 
society  at  large,  and  “the  interests  of  popery, 
by  improving  on  its  own  principles,  be  consi- 
derably counteracted.”^  Protestants  lately 
tried  this  experiment  in  London,  but  instead 
of  “improving  on  principles  of  popery,”  the 
afiair  turned  out  to  be  an  utter  failure ! But 
perhaps  the  “elopements  extraordinary  which 
broke  up  the  attempted  establishment,  teere 
“an  improvement  on  the  principles  of  popery!  ” 
The  whole  business,  like  all  other  previous 
attempts  at  reformation  by  Protestants,  ended, 
as  Erasmus  has  caustically  observed,  “tn  the 
comedy  of  marriage Alas!  Protestantism 
has  not  vitality  enough  for  such  undertakings! 

We  will  close  this  mass  of  Protestant  testi- 
mony, by  a beautiful  passage  from  the  €luar- 
terly  Review,  for  December,  1811.  “The 
world  has  “never  been  so  indebted  to  any 
other  body  of  men,  as  to  the  illustrious  “Order 
of  Benedictine  monks  . . Tinian  and  Juan 
Fernandez  are  not  more  beautiful  spots  on  the 
ocean,  than  Malmesbury,  Lindisfarne,  and 
Jarrow  were  in  the  ages  of  our  heptarchy.  A 
community  of  pious  men  devoted  to  literature, 
and  to  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to  religion, 
seems  in  those  days  like  a green  Oasis  amid 
the  desert.  Like  stars  on  a moonless  night, 
they  shine  upon  us  with  a tranquil  ray.  If 
ever  there  was  a man  who  could  truly  be 

• Literary  Hours,  rol.  ii,  p.  436. 

fVol.  ii,  pp.  332  and  361.  We  suppose  that  hard 
word  tyranny  was  thrown  in  as  a douceur  to  Protest- 
ant prejudice.  It  reauires  more  acute  optics  than 
ours  to  perceire  how  that  can  he  a **tyranny,”  which 
is  **nnequirocally  the  creature  of  popular  will,**  and 
which  combines  '^personal  interest  and  public  Wel- 
fare.** 

t “Rural  PhOosppAy,**  p.  322. 
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called  venerabJe,  it  was  he  to  whom  the  appel- 
lation is  constantly  fixed,  Bede,  whose  life  was 
passed  in  instructing  his  own  generation,  and 
preparing  records  for  posterity.  In  those  days 
the  Church  offered  the  only  asylum  from  the 
evils  to  which  every  country  was  exposed — 
amidst  continual  wars,  the  church  enjoyed 
peace — ^it  was  regarded  as  a sacred  realm,  by 
men,  who,  though  they  hated  one  another, 
believed  in  and  feared  the  same  God  . . . The 
wise  as  well  as  the  timid  and  gentle  fled  to 
the  Goshen  of  God,  which  enjoyed  its  own 
light  and  calm  amidst  darkness  and  storms.’^ 
11.  According  to  our  plan,  we  will  now  en- 
deavor to  prove  that  this  Protestant  homage 
paid  to  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic  church, 
is  based  upon  the  facts  of  authentic  history 
drawn  from  original  documents.  And  in  pur- 
suing this  line  of  illustration,  we  will  be  ena- 
bled to  see  more  fully,  what  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, and  the  monks  have  done  for  literature  1 
Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
by  Giittenberg  and  Faust,  about  the  year  1440, 
the  scarcity  of  books  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  literature  had  to  struggle. 
Books,  which  could  be  multiplied  only  by  the 
tedious  process  of  copying  by  hand,  were  ne- 
cessarily scarce  and  dear.  It  cost  a man  al- 
most the  labor  of  a life-time  to  obtain  even  a 
scanty  library  by  this  means.  We  can  scarcely 
form  any  idea  at  this  day,  when  books  have 
so  vastly  multiplied,  of  the  obstacles  which 
our  forefathers  had  to  overcome  in  the  middle 
ages.  And  it  ill  becomes  us  to  sneer  at  their 
ignorance,  when  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  difficulty  of  their  position  in  this  re- 
spect, they  might  compare  advantageously  with 
us,  in  ardor  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
learning.  Besides,  by  their  patient  labor  in 
the  transcription  of  books,  they  preserved  for 
us  the  treasures  of  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
literature — to  say  nothing  of  the  Fathers  and 
of  the  sacred  writings — and  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  literature,  and  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  learned.  Gratitude  for  a 
service  so  important,  should  incline  us  to  le- 
niency in  judging  of  their  progress  in  letters. 
But  they  need  not  our  mercy  : all  they  demand 
is  our  justice.  If  they  be  judged  according  to 
this  standard,  they' will  not  suffer  by  compari- 
son even  with  our  enlightened  age,  if  every 
thing  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  preserva- 


tion of  libraries  before  the  art  of  printing,,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  branches 
of  literary  inquiry.  It  is  an  investigation  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  advancement  of 
learning  during  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  with 
its  present  condition.  Those  who  founded  and 
multiplied  libraries  deserve  the  immortal  gra- 
titude of  this  age.  We  propose  to  show,  1st, 
how  libraries  were  founded  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  at  the  period  in  question! 
and  what  agency  the  Catholic  clergy  had  in 
their  establishment:  and  2dly,  how  and  by 
what  means  those  libraries  were  increased  in  , 
size,  and  multiplied  over  the  world. 

1.  Religion  and  literature  were  always  cul- 
tivated together.  The  library  grew  up  with 
the  school,  under  the  shadow  of  the  church. 
Libraries  were  attached  to  most  of  the  ancient 
churches,  particularly  to  those  of  the  patri- 
archal, metropolitan  and  episcopal  sees.  Eu- 
sebius tells  us  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  li- 
brary attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
Caesarea.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Letters,  oAen 
speaks  of  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
But  the  most  famous  collections  of  books 
among  the  ancient  Christians  were  those  at 
Rome,  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  That 
of  Rome,  in  the  famous  Lateran  Basilick,  was 
founded  by  St.  Hilary,  a Pope  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  was  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments : the  private,  or  that  of  the  archives  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  the  public  or  classi- 
cal, to  which  all  could  have  access.*  Of  the 
three  libraries  just  mentioned,  that  of  Rome 
alone  has  been  transmitted  to  our  day.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  V atican , it  has  shared  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  " eternal  city  and  is  at  the  present 
day  the  one  which  is  most  famous  for  old  manu- 
scripts, and  the  richest  in  ancient  lore.  The  suite 
of  rooms  in  which  it  is  contained  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  is  surpassingly  rich 
and  splendid.  The  library  of  Constantinople, 
containing  about  one  hundred  thousand  manu- 
script volumes  was  destroyed  in  one  of  those 
popular  seditions  so  common  in  that  city  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  That  of  Alexandria,  sup- 
posed to  contain  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  manuscript  volumes  was  burnt  by 
order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  hbout  the  year  632, 
Its  loss  was  an  irreparable  blow  to  literature. 
Perhaps  hundreds  of  works  of  the  fathers,  and 

* Vide  Anastasiui  Bibliotheottriiis,~tn  Vita  EUar, 
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of  tbe  ancient  classics  perished  in  that  one  I 
\3nef  conflagration ! 

In  Germany,  the  cathedrals  of  Hamburg, 
Bamberg,  Cologne,  Paderbom,  and  many 
others,  had  extensive  libraries  adjoining  them. 
Those  attached  to  the  cathedrals  of  England 
were  no  less  famous.*  The  library  was  often 
a part  of  the  church  building  itself.  Among 
ancient  writers,  it  was  called  by  different 
names — Secretarmm,  Chartmium, 

Scriniumy  Librarium,  &c.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  about  the  year  600,  wrote  to  Eulogius, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  asked  him 
for  a particular  work : ^*that  the  book  he  asked 
for  could  not  be  found,  either  in  the  archives 
of  the  Roman  church,  or  in  the  other  collec- 
tions of  the  city  which  passage  proves,  that 
there  were  many  hbraries  in  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  agency  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular,  in  forming  the  ancient 
libraries,  is  manifest  from  every  document 
connected  with  the  history  of  those  establish- 
ments. Even  in  pagan  times,  the  priesthood 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
books,  profane  as  well  as  sacred.  In  ancient 
Rome,  the  temples  of  Apollo  Palatine,  of 
Peace,  and  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  Egypt  that 
of  Scrap  is,  were  the  depositories  of  books,  of 
which  the  priests  had  charge.  The  Catholic 
clergy  were  always  the  chief  librarians  in  the 
early  times  of  the  church,  and  particulariy  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Emperor  Justinian  or- 
dered that  copies  of  his  laws  should  be  kept 
in  the  principal  churches  of  the  empire,  with 
as  much  care  as  the  sacred  vases.  In  many 
episcopal  cities,  such  as  Rome,  Hippo,  Ver- 
celli  and  Tours,  the  clergy  lived  in  common 
with  the  bishop,  and  conducted  flourishing 
schools  under  his  eye.  There  were  also  schools 
adjoining  the  other  cathedral,  and  the  princi- 
pal parochial  churches.  This  created  a ne- 
cessity for  books.  And  accordingly,  we  find 
that  those  places  were  the  nuclei  of  the  most 
extensive  libraries  in  Europe.  ’ 

But  the  monks  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  the  collection  of  books,  and  in  the  found- 
ing of  libraries.  Monasteries  were  founded 
in  the  east  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  The 
rule  of  St.  Pachomius  enters  into  the  most 
minute  details,  concerning  the  necessity  of 

*See  HeereD,  op.  I,  65. 


taking  care  of  the  books  contained  in  the  mo- 
nastic library.  Two  monks  were  appointed 
in  each  house  to  take  chaige  of  the  books. 
Each  monk  was  directed  to  have  his  own 
reading  book.  There  were  from  thirty  to  forty 
houses  belonging  to  this  order,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  forty  monks  in  each,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  monks  was  between  twelve  and 
sixteen  hundred.  The  number  of  books  was, 
by  the  monastic  rule  just  alluded  to,  at  least  as 
great.  And  yet  this  monastic  order  made  no 
special  profession  of  letters;  and  the  monks 
belonging  to  it  were,  many  of  them,  simple 
and  unlearned ! 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  great  Cassiodorus 
bequeathed  his  library,  which  he  had  col- 
lected with  incredible  labor,  to  the  Solitaries ; 
knowing  that  among  them  alone  could  the 
faint  rays  of  science  be  gathered  together,  in- 
crease, and  form  a great  light,  to  enlighten  the 
nations.’’  St.  Augustine,  in  his  last  will,  re- 
commended his  library  to  the  care  of  his 
priests,  who  had  lived  in  common  with  him, 
under  a rule  drawn  up  by  himself.  So  great 
was  the  importance  attached  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  monastic  libraries,  that  St.  Gregory 
tlie  Great,  himself  a Benedictine  monk,  went 
to  law  in  order  to  have  a book  restored  to  a 
monastery.  The  forty  monks,  whom  this 
sainted  pontiff  sent  with  St.  Augustine  to 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  England,  carried 
many  books  with  them,  and  among  others,  a 
Homer.*  We  may  as  well  state  here  as  else- 
where, that  many  ancient  bishops  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  their  books  with  them  when 
travelling.  This  was  the  practice  of  St.  Bur- 
ehard,  who  flourished,  A.  D.  751 ; and  of  St. 
Bruno,  who  died  in  965.  The  disciples  of 
Ratherius,  the  famous  bishop  of  Verona,  in 
the  tenth  century,  always  sent  his  books  be- 
fore him,  in  his  numerous  journeys  through 
Europe.  Among  these  was  a Plautus  and  a 
Terence. 

St.  Bennet  Biscop  founded  the  famous 
abbey  of  Weremouth  in  England,  A.  D.  674. 
He  traversed  Europe  no  less  than  five  times, 
in  order  to  collect  books,  and  to  establish  a 
library  in  this  his  cherished  monastery.  The 
Venerable  Bede  tells  us  that  by  means  of  these 
peregrinations,  he  brought  into  England  an 
almost  innumerablequantity  of  books  of  every 

*See  Lingtrd’s  Antiquities  of  Anglo-Saxon  church, 
ch.  X. 
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kind.”*  These,  on  dying,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  disciples,  holding  them  responsible  before 
God  for  their  preservation.  His  love  for  learn- 
ing was  his  ruling  passion,  strong  even  in 
death!  The  abbots  Ceolfrid  and  Ecbert  did 
much  towards  increasing  this  venerable  old 
library.  The  great  Alcuin,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  in  Latin  verse  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  famous 
library  at  York.  From  this  catalogue,  which 
is  still  extant,  it  appears,  that  York  then  pos- 
sessed the  works  of  most  of  the  fathers,  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  classics. 

The  libraries  of  the  monasteries  were  often 
called  armoria,  or  armories.  The  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Beaugency,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  assigns  the  reason  for  this  name,  by 
observing,  that  “ libraries  are  as  essential  to 
monasteries,  as  armories  are  to  armies  in 
time  of  war.”  The  saying  of  Mathias  Mitt- 
ner,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a stated 
maxim  among  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages: 
“ ignorance  is  every  where  the  mother  rf  tnce.”t 

The  care  which  the  monks  were  bound  by 
their  rule  to  take  of  their  books,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. At  Citeaux  a reader  was  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  his  book  alone,  even  for  a 
moment ; he  was  obliged  to  replace  it  in  the 
^^ormory,”  or  leave  it  in  charge  of  another. 
St.  Isidore  directed  that  books  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  library  every  evening.  The 
rule  of  the  great  Chartreuse  monastery  directs 
that  “ books  be  most  cautiously  and  diligently 
kept,  as  the  food  of  our  souls.”  The  Abbot 
Riquier  (eleventh  century),  at  the  close  of  a 
catalogue  of  books  he  had  drawn  up,  ex- 
claims : this  is  the  wealth  of  the  cloister — 
these  are  the  riches  of  heavenly  life!  These 
and  similar  facts  may  serve  to  explain  to  us 
how  it  is,  that  in  entering  many  of  the  libraries 
of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  we  read  over  the 
door  an  inscription,  threatening  excommunica- 
tion to  any  one  who  will  dare  remove  a book 
without  the  proper  authority.  This  is  a relict 
of  mediaeval  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
books.  Our  own  carelessness  at  the  present 
time  is  rebuked  by  the  ardent  love  of  books  in 
the  olden  days,  at  the  ignorance  of  which  we 
often  nevertheless,  most  unwittingly  sneer! 

♦ “ InnumerabiUm  omnU  generis  copiam  (librorum) 
ewn  apportasse.** 

t “ Jgncrantia  xtbique  midtonm  mdlorum  est  mtUer** 

i Ha  sunt  divitia  daustraUs—ha  sunt  qpuUntia 
vita  ccelestis 


Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Trithemius  collected  no  less  than  two  thoa> 
sand  volumes  of  valuable  manuscripts.  In 
his  learned  chronicles  of  the  abbeys  of  Span- 
heim  and  Hirschau,  in  Germany,  he  shows 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  monks  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  learning.  Though 
the  monasteries  were  generally  held  sacred, 
even  by  the  barbarians,  yet  they  were  some- 
times destroyed.  In  such  cases,  the  books 
were  saved  by  the  monks  in  preference  to 
any  other  property.  Trithemius  tells  us,  that 
when  the  monastery  of  Rossano  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  in  the  tenth  century,  th« 
holy  abbot,  Nilus,  retired  to  Rome,  deeply 
chagrined ) and  he  reckons  the  parting  with 
his  books  the  greatest  trial  which  this  good 
man  ever  had  to  encounter.  In  883,  the  ab- 
bey of  Fleury  was  destroyed ; but  the  books 
were  saved  by  the  care  of  the  monks.  So 
also,  when  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  was  attacked 
by  the  Madgars  in  the  tenth  century,  the  monks 
fied  to  the  mountains,  carrying  nothing  with 
them  but  their  books.  The  monks  of  Monte 
Cassino,  when  this  monastery  was  assailed 
by  the  Lombards,  in  685,  had  likewise  the 
good  fortune  to  save  their  library.  To  show 
the  value  set  on  books  by  the  monks,  the  fol- 
lowing fact  may  be  adduced.  St.  Fulard,  ab- 
bot of  St  Dennis,  in  the  eighth  century,  in  a 
schedule  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery at  his  death,  places  the  books  imme- 
diately after  the  gold  and  silver. 

The  library  of  Spanheim,  in  Germany,  con- 
tained two  thousand  volumes  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  According  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  its  monks,  that  of  Novalaise,  in  Piedmont, 
contained,  in  the  tenth  century,  more  than  six 
thousand  books.*  Leland,  the  librarian  of 
Henry  VIII,  testifies  that  there  were  seven- 
teen hundred  manuscripts  in  the  abbey  of  Pe- 
terborough in  England.  He  also  states  that 
the  library  of  the  Franciscans  in  London  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  long,  and 
thirty-one  feet  broad,  and  that  it  was  well 
filled  with  books;”  and  jhat  the  abbey  of 
Wells  had  a library  with  twenty-five  windows 
on  each  side.  According  to  Ingulphus,  the 
library  of  Crowland  had  seven  hundred  vol- 
umes when  it  was  burnt  in  1090. 

* See  Eagenii  dc  Levis,  Anecdota  Sacra.  Prtef. 
xxviii. 
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What  has  become  of  all  these  once  splendid 
libraries^  collected  and  preserred  with  so  much 
care  by  the  monks  of  the  **dark ” ages'?  Alasf 
they  haFe  been,  almost  all  of  them,  dilapidated 
or  destroyed.  The  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Sara- 
cens, were  not  the  only  enemies  of  learning, 
nor  the  only  destroyers  of  libraries ! Those  who 
hare  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
**  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition,^’  are  the 
very  ones  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  in  a great 
measure,  for  this  work  of  destruction ! The 
reformation  enkindled  a fire  which  consumed 
them.  The*  spoilers  under  Henry  VIIT,  and 
Edward  VI,  destroyed  many  of  those  attached 
to  abbeys  in  England  ;•  and  not  to  multiply 
facts,  the  library  of  St.  Benedict  nor  Loire, 
with  five  thousand  volumes,  was  burnt  by  the 
Huguenots,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  By  what  means  were  the  ancient  libra- 
ries augmented  and  multiplied  over  Europe? 
We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  was  chiefly 
by  the  patient  labor  and  persevering  indu.s- 
try  of  the  monks  who  flourished  in  the  dark** 
ages.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, slaves  were  employed  in  the  irksome 
occupation  of  copying  books.  The  task  of 
transcribing  books  in  Christian  times,  devolved 
chiefly  on  the  monks,  as  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  show  by  undeniable  facts. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
it  was  very  difiicult  to  become  an  author.  He 
who  aspired  to  this  enviable  distinction,  im- 
posed on  himself  a labor  truly  herculean; 
He  had  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in  quest 
of  the  manuscripts  to  which  he  wished  to  refer. 
These  he  was  often  obliged  to  correct,  by  col- 
lating them  with  each  other;  and,  as  he  was 
not  generally  allowed  to  transport  them  from 
their  place,  in  order  to  make  this  collation,  he 
had  frequently  to  stop  and  to  sit  down  pa- 
nently  to  the  task  of  transcribing  them,  which 
was  a work  of  months — sometimes  of  years; 
Thus  whole  years  of  indefatigable  industry 
were  required  as  a noviciate  to  authorship. 
We  doubt  whether  at  this  day  half  the  num- 
ber of  books  would  be  composed,  as  we  know 
to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  ages,  if  so 
many  obstacles  had  first  to  be  overcome ! 

The  great  scarcity  of  books  which  induced 
all  this  labor  continued  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Prom  this  date, 

* See  Cebbet^  Hiitory  of  the  Reformation,  toI.  ii, 
for  abundant  proofo  of  thlt. 
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manuscripts  became  more  abundant;  espe- 
cially in  the  great  cities  where  the  universities 
were  established.  Thus,  in  the  year  1325, 
there  were  attached  to  the  university  of  Paris 
twehty-three  stoHonarii,  or  stationed  booksel- 
lers, of  whom  two  were  women.  Besides 
these  there  were  also  a great  many  travelling 
hawkers  of  books.  In  order  to  obtain  a license 
to  sell,  these  booksellers  were  bound  by  law 
to  take  an  oath  to  observe  the  regulations  of 
the  university  which  forbade  them  to  sell  any 
books  to  strangers  not  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity, or  to  keep  on  hand  for  sale  any  works 
besides  those  commonly  used  by  the  students. 
The  motive  of  these  local  regulations  seems 
to  have  been,  to  make  the  books  used  in  the 
university  cheaper,  by  creating  a greater  de- 
mand for  them  ; as  also  to  keep  the  minds  of 
students  from  being  distracted  by  reading 
works  foreign  to  their  course  of  study.  What 
we  have  just  said  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
may  be  also  said  of  those  of  Bologna,  Rome, 
Padua,  Pavia,  Perugia,  Naples,  Salamanca, 
Valladolid,  Alcala,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  at- 
tached to  all  of  which  were  bibliopolce,  or  book- 
sellers, bound  by  certain  university  regulations. 

How  were  the  shops  of  these  booksellers 
filled  with  books  ? And  how  were  the  libra- 
ries of  books  not  kept  on  sale  maintained  and 
augmented?  In  those  distracted  times  tem- 
poral princes  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  copy  manuscripts  themselves,  nor  sufficient 
zeal  for  letters  to  induce  tliem  to  employ  copy- 
ists. The  bishops  and  the  secular  clergy  were 
in  general  too  much  occupied  to  devote  much 
time  to  this  laborious  duty.  This  task  de- 
volved chiefly  on  the  monks,  who  lived  in  com- 
mon, and  had  more  leisure.  To  render  the 
profession  of  copyist  permanent,  and  gene- 
rally useful,  required  the  joint  labor  of  many 
acting  in  concert,  under  a rule  which  enjoined 
obedience  and  recornfmended  labor  for  the 
love  of  God.  The  monastic  institute  alone 
possessed  these  requisites,  and  offered  these 
exalted  motives  for  patient  industry. 

Prompted  by  views  so  lofty,  even  religious 
ladies  in  the  convents  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed their  time  in  transcribing  books.  Eu- 
sebius, the  father  of  church  history,  speaks  of 
young  virgins  employed  as  copyists  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 
Even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Yatian,  in  the 
second  century,  the  zeal  of  religious  women 
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for  letters  excited  the  bile  and  proToked  the 
satire  of  the  enemies  of  Christianitf.  In  the 
fifth  century,  St  Melania,  the  younger,  is 
praised  by  the  biographer,  for  the  exactness, 
beauty  and  rapidity  of  her  writing.  St  Ce- 
saria  and  her  co-religious  in  the  sixth  century 
acquired  great  reputation  for  the  same  accom- 
plishments.* In  the  eighth  century,  St  Boni- 
iace,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  writing  to  an 
abbess,  prays  her  to  copy  in  golden  letters,  the 
epistles  of  St  Peter.f  We  may  here  remark, 
en  pas$tmt,  that  the  art  of  writing  with  gold  and 
silver  ink,  now  disused  if  not  wholly  lost,  was 
very  common  in  the  ages.  Many 

ancient  manuscripts  in  this  beautiful  writing 
are  still  preserved.  The  writer  of  this  paper, 
a few  years  ago,  saw  in  the  Vatican  library  at 
Rome,  a splendid  copy  of  a Greek  New  Testa- 
ment written  entirely  in  letters  of  gold.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Who  that 
has  visited  the  ancient  libraries,  has  not  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  penmanship,  the  tasty  mar- 
ginal decorations,  and  the  splendid  pictorial 
illustrations,  of  many  among  the  old  illumina- 
ted manuscripts  In  many  of  these  exquisite 

ornaments,  the  delicate  hand  of  woman  is 
xeadily  traced.  SS.  Hamilda  and  Renilda, 
two  ^Igian  abbesses  of  the  ninth  century,  em- 
ployed their  time  in  transcribing  manuscripts. 
Ap  abbot  of  the  Premonstrats  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  while  travelling  to  collect  books,  pre- 
vailed on  several  religious  ladies  of  Flanders 
to  aid  him  in  transcribing  them.f 
All  the  monastic  orders  employed  copyists 
among  their  inmates.  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Ephrem  of  Edessa,  recommended  this  employ- 
ment to  the  eastern  cenobites.  The  monks  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  had  no  other  manual 
labor.]  In  the  sixth  century,  St  Ferreol  laid 
down  this  rule  for  his  monks : let  him'paint 
the  page  with  his  hand,  who  does  not  cultivate 
the  earth  with  the  plough.’^l  About  the  same 
' time,  the  retired  Roman  senator,  Cassiodorus, 


*See  Mabilloo— Ord,  8.  BemdieH,  Tom.  i, 
p.  6SS,  ei  $eq. 

t Ep«t.  «S. 

i Bee  oa  tkis  Mtereating  raldeet,  two  or  three  arti- 
elea  in  that  excellent  French  religiooa  and  philoso- 
phical monthly  publication,  jfnnalet  de  la  Pkutnopkit 
GirtUttuM,  I'Kc  writer  of  those  papers  prores  by 
idNindant  evidence  to  what  perfection  j^nmanship  and 
miniature  painting  were  earned  in  the  middle  ages. 

$ Le  Beof,  Autogr-  e.  1. 

M Bulpitius  Severus,  Vita  S.  Martini,  vii. 
*PagmmHpingatdigUo,^iarramnionpro9eindit 


m his  93d  year,  wrote  m bis  cloister  of  Viitt^ 
rium,  a special  treatise  on  orthography.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  recommending  to  the 
monks  the  employment  of  transcribing  books. 
He  calls  it  a godlike  occupation,  “ multiplying 
celestial  words,  speaking  to  the  absent,  wound- 
ing Satan.”  Thus  was  the  painful  labor  of 
the  copyist  ennobled  and  hallowed  by  the  loAy 
motives  of  religion  1 

Next  came  the  Benedictines,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  St  Gregory  the  Great, 
were  employed  from  the  infancy  of  their  or- 
der, in  tilling  the  soil,  and  innranscribing 
manuscripts.”  We  have  already  seen,  from 
Protestant  authority,  how  much  literature  is 
indebted  to  this  illustrious  order.  Every  mon- 
astery had  a Scriptorium,  or  a hall  specially 
set  apart  for  copying  books.  Alcuin  recom- 
mends to  those  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
the  strictest  silence,  in  order  to  prevent  mu- 
tual interruption,  and  to  avoid  dissipation  of  tha 
mind,  which,  during  so  noble  an  employment, 
should  be  centred  in  God ! The  greater  monas- 
teries generally  ^employed  at  least  twelve  copy- 
ists. For  this  duty,  not  only  the  young  monlm, 
but  often  those  of  greater  age  and  celebrity — 
such  as  Alcuin,  Dunstan,  3u:. — ^were  selected. 

The  monks  were  not  in  fact  mere  blind 
copyists;  they  were  often  men  of  learning, 
who  collated  and  corrected  the  manuscripts 
they  were  engaged  in  transcribing.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century,  one  of  the  oldest  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Mesmin,  near  Orleans,  in 
France,  was  employed  in  arranging  and  col- 
lating the  books  of  the  monastic  library.*  Al- 
cuin, in  the  ninth  age,  was  employed  by  Char- 
lemagne in  collating  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible,  with  a view  to  its  correction.  Charie- 
magne  himself  devoted  part  of  his  time  so 
comparing  various  manuscripts  of  the  four 
Gh)spel8.  About  the  same  time.  Lupus,  ab- 
bot of  Ferrieres,  employed  his  time  in  tran- 
scribing and  collating  the  manuscripts  of  tbs 
library  belonging  to  his  monastery.  He  men- 
tions Sallust  and  other  classical  works  on 
which  he  was  thus  laboring.f  In  his  letters 
he  thanks  Ansbald,  abbot  of  Prum,  for  a copy 
of  Cicero’s  Epistles,  and  Adalpard,  for  a re- 
vised copy  of  Macrobius. 

One  of  the  greatest  literati  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  the  Monk  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope 

• See  Petit  lUdel,  BiUiathaq.  p.  46. 

t fyi$t.  ad  RegMurt,  104. 
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Sylvester  11.  In  one  of  his  man3r  epistles^* 
he  eaniestly  recommeods  a revision  and  cor* 
leetioii  of  the  works  of  Pliny labor^  says 
he,  which  required  great  knowledge  and  criti- 
cal skilL  St.  Anselm,  writing  to  the  arch- 
bislu^  of  Canterbury,  b^^s  the  loan  of  various 
books  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in 
Normandy,  over  which  he  then  presided  ; but 
he  desires  that  only  the  most  correct  copies  be 
senLt  Lanfranc’s  revised  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  well  known  by  the  learned,  who 
justly  prize  it  for  its  accuracy.  In  the  Grand 
Chartreuse,  the  corrections  to  be  made  by  the 
copyists  were  decided  on  in  full  chapter  of 
die  monastery. 

The  ormarMH,  InbikAheeariw,  or  librarian, 
was  an  officer  of  exalted  dignity,  both  at  court 
and  in  the  libraries,  especially  in  those  of  the 
monks.  He  had  under  his  supervision  a 
number  of  skilful  copyists.  The  distance  of 
place,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  in 
those  unsettled  times  were  great  obstacles  to 
the  general  collation  and  correction  of  manu- 
scripts. These  difficulties  were,  however, 
boldly  met,  and  courageously  overcome  by 
the  monks.  Books  were  often  interchanged. 
Thus  Servatus  Lupus  and  Eginhard  were  in 
the  habit  of  exchanging  works  between  their 
respective  monasteries  of  Ferrieres  and  Fulda. 
The  former,  in  a letter  to  the  Abbot  Alsig  of 
York,  asks  for  the  loan  of  the  works  of  duin- 
tillian,  as  also  of  various  works  of  St  Jerome, 
Bede,  and  other  fathers ; and  proposes  a bond  of 
the  holiest  friendship,  to  be  based  upon  the  inter- 
communication of  prayers  and  books  between 
the  two  monasteries  of  Ferrieres  and  York. 

Besides  the  Scriptorium,  the  monasteries 
possessed  various  other  resources  for  aug- 
menting their  libraries.  The  liberality  of 
princes  and  of  the  people  was  oilen  success- 
fully appealed  to  for  this  laudable  purpose. 
Certain  seignorial  rights  over  the  territory  ad- 
joining them,  were  another  abundant  resource. 
Many  monasteries  had  also  special  rules  con- 
templating the  same  object.  Some  required 
the  novice,  at  his  entrance  into  the  religious 
order,  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
Iffirary,  or  to  furnish  a copy  of  some  work 
that  was  not  common.  Others  had  a rule 
which  required  scholars  frequenting  the  mo- 
nastic schools,  to  furnish  each  year  two  vol- 


umes of  manuscripts  transcribed  by  them- 
selves. By  all  these  means,  and  above  all, 
by  the  patient  industry  of  the  monks,  the  mo- 
nastic libraries  became  the  richest  treasures 
of  literature  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  dark- 
est and  most  barren  age  of  this  period,  the 
tenth  century,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
library  of  St  Benedict  #iir  Loire  had  five  thou- 
sand volumes ; and  that  of  Novalaise,  in  Pied- 
mont, upwards  of  six  thousand  volumes. 

Throughout  that  whole  period,  Italy  was 
the  centre  of  literature  and  the  grand  reposi- 
tory of  books.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs for  the  diffusion  of  learning,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  books  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world,  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated 
and  admired.  St  Gregory  the  Great  was 
written  to  repeatedly  on  this  subject,  from 
Gaul  and  from  Alexandria.*  St  Martin  1 
received  petitions  for  books  from  Belgium  and 
from  Spain.t  Pope  Paul  I was  asked  by  Pe- 
pin for  Greek  works,  to  be  placed  in  the 
library  of  St  Dennis:  among  them  were 
Arittoth,  a Treatise  on  Creometry — ^probably 
EueUd — and  many  others.  Gerbert  wrote  no 
less  than  thirteen  epistles, f some  of  them  to 
Roman  pontiffs,  to  ask  for  books.  Among 
the  works  he  most  desired,  were  Mmulius,  de 
^dstronondd,^^  « Vxetofrinus,  de  Rhetoried,^^  and 
those  of  LupUus  of  Barcelona. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  both 
from  Protestant  authority,  and  from  original 
documents,  tehtU  the  Catholic  dergy,  and  es~ 
peciaBy  the  monks,  hate  done  for  ^erqture,** 
The  facts  we  have  alleged  must  be  blotted 
from  the  pages  of  history  before  we  can  ex- 
cuse many  Protestant  historians  for  charging 
the  Catholic  church  with  fostering  ignorance, 
and  for  habitually  sneering  at  monkish  ig- 
norance and  superstition.”  Without  the  gen- 
erous and  patient  labors  of  these  much  abused 
men,  how  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
think  you,  would  have  been  transmitted  to 
us?  Without  them,  the  middle  ages  would 
have  been  a yawning  gulph,  which  would 
have  swallowed  up  all  the  literary  treasures 
of  antiquity.  Without  their  indefatigable  in- 
dustry we  would  not  now  be  able  to  feast  on 
the  ^quence  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes, 
nor  to  be  charmed  with  the  beautiful  strains 
I of  Homer  and  Virgil ! 


* k^isiola  7.  1 8^  Antcla,  MjpisMm,  h.  1, 4S. 
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The  monks  have  been  oflen  charged  with 
wantonly  destroying  many  of  the  most  valaa> 
ble  classical  works  of  antiquity,  in  order  to 
use  the  parchment  on  which  they  were  writ- 
ten for  copying  out  comparatively  insignifir 
cant  treatises  on  piety,  or  legends  of  the  saints. 
But  is  it  just  or  fair  to  charge  on  the  whole 
body  of  monks  what  was  done  by  very  few  of 
them,  and  by  these  only  when  pressed  with 
the  want  of  writing  material  necessary  for 
transcribing  books  in  daily  use  among  them 
Are  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  general,  perseve- 
ring, and  almost  inconceivable  literary  labors 
of  this  illustrious  body  of  men,  merely  because 
here  and  there  an  ignorant  monk  could  not 
properly  appreciate  a work  of  the  ancient 
classics  ? Besides,  how  can  the  accusers  of 
the  monks  prove  that  in  more  than  one  or 
two  instances  any  classical  work  was  really 
lost,  even  for  a lime,  by  the  very  rare  act  of 
copying  another  work  on  the  same  parch- 
ment? How  can  they  show  that  when  this 
took  place,  there  was  only  one  copy  of  the 
work  thus  mutilated  in  the  world  ? Yet  they 
should  prove  all  this  to  malte  good  their  ac- 
cusation. Again  j in  most  of  the  instances 
which  we  know  of  this  abuse,  the  original 
work  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  obscured. 
And  who  was  it  that  taught  Europe  how  to  de- 
cypher those  hitherto  hidden  writings  7 Who 
by  skill  and  patient  industry  revealed  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  the  Palimpsuts,  and  discov- 
ered the  lost  work  of  Cicero  de  Republkdf 
Was  it  one  of  the  loudly  boasting,  and  bit- 
terly sneering  Uterati  of  Protestant  Germany 
or  England?  No.  It  was  an  ex -Jesuit, — a 
Roman  priest,  living  at  Rome, — now  Cardi- 
nal Mai ! And  this  is  but  one  of  his  splendid 
literary  achievements  If 

To  conclude;  it  was  a monk — Roger  Bar 

• After  the  subjugation  of  Egv*pt  by  the  Saracens, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  sup^y  of  papyrus  was  cut 
off,  and  Europe  suffered  greatly  from  the  scarcit)i;of 
writing  material.  Muratori  thinks  that  wo  are  to 
ascribe,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  fact  just  mentioned 
the  subsequent  decline  of  letters  in  Europe. 

t Those  who  may  wish  to  see  more  on  this  highly 
interesting  subject,  are  referred  to  Bingham,  De  An- 
ii^is  Eedesut  SdioHs  ei  BiUiothtciSt  tom.  iii ; to  Hos- 
piniauns,  De  TempUs;  to  Komeier,  De  Bibliothecis; 
to  Mabillon,  De  Monasiicit,  and  Acta  Ord,  S. 

Benedicti ; and  to  a very  learned  series  of  arttelcs  on 
the  snbjcct,  in  some  late  nombers  of  the  Annales  de  la 
Philosophie  Chretienne:  these  papers  manifest  deep 
research,  and  are  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  pen  of 
F.  Cahicr,  a Jesuit,  who,  by  a **  Jesuit  trick**  of  hu- 
mility, transposes  the  letters  of  bis  name,  so  m to  form 
the  signature  Acheryt  over  whkdi  he  writes. 


con — ^wbo  first  di^vered  and  expkined  those 
principles  which,  a little  later,  led  another 
monk— Schwartz,  of  Cologne — ^to  invent  gun- 
powder; and  which,  more  fully  devdoped 
some  centuries  afterwards  by  the  great  Catho- 
lic philosopher,  Galileo,  enabled  him  to  in- 
vent the  microscope  and  the  telescope.  It 
was  a monk — Saivino  of  Pisa^who  in  the 
twelAh  century  invented  spectacles  for  the 
old  and  the  shortrsighted.  To  the  monks — 
Pacifico  of  Verona,  the  great  Gerbert,  rad 
William,  abbot  of  Hirschau — we  owe  the  in- 
vention of  clocks  between  the  tenth  and  twelilh 
centuries;  It  was  the  monks  who  in  the 
middle  ages  taught  the  people  agriculture, 
and  who,  by  their  skilful  industry,  reclaimed 
whole  tracts  of  waste  land.  It  was  the  monks 
who  first  cultivated  botany,  and  made  known 
the  bidden  medicinal  properties  of  plants.  It 
is  to  the  monks  that  we  are  in  all  probability 
indebted  for  the  paper  on  which  we  write. 
It  was  the  monk  Gerbert  who  first  introduced 
into  Europe  the  arithmetical  numbers  of  the 
Arabs,  A.  D.  991,  and  who  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  arithmetical  and  mathematical 
studies.  It  was  an  Italian  priest — Galvani — 
who  first  discovered  the  laws  of  the  subtile 
fluid  called  after  him.  It  was  a Spanish  Be- 
nedictine monk — Pedro  da  Ponce — who,  A. 
D.  1570,  first  taught  Europe  the  art  of  in- 
structing the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  a French 
Catholic  priest — the  Abbe  Haiiy — who,  in  a 
work  published  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  first  unfolded  the  principles  of  the 
modern  science  of  mineralogy.  It  was  a Ca- 
tholic priest — Nicholas  Copernicus — who,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pro- 
mulgated the  theory  of  a system  of  the  world, 
called  after  him,  the  Copcmican,  which  is  now 
generally  received,  and  which  led  to  the  bril- 
liant discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  splendid  mathematical 
demonstrations  of  Newton  and  La  Place. 
Finally,  it  is  to  the  missionary  zeal  of  Catho- 
lic priests  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
our  earliest  maritime  and  geographical  know- 
ledge. The  Catholic  priest  always  accompa- 
nied voyages  of  discovery  and  expeditions  of 
conquest ; often  stimulating  the  former  by  his 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  soAening 
down  Ihe  rigors  of  the  latter  by  the  exercise  of 
his  heroic  charily!  Catholic  priests,  were  at 
all  timea  the  pioneers  of  civilization. 
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▲ TALE. 

* Ht  WM  a man : and  the  heart  of  man,  like  the  hunted  hare,  etill,  in  its  laet  extremitioi,  wOl  doable  to  iti  early  lair.’* 

Eompeon. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AS  the  Teil  of  night,  thick  and  impenetrable, 
came  down  upon  the  silent  streets  of 
Paris,  a solitary  figure  strode  along,  wrapping 
himaelf  still  closer  in  the  wide  folds  of  his 
heary  cbak,  as  each  blast  of  the  chilling 
wind  whistled  around  him.  The  form  was 
that  of  a man  of  no  ordinary  strength  and 
activity  of  body,  tall,  elastic  and  graceful; 
and  the  firmness  of  his  step  and  his  calm  and 
settkd  demeanor  portrayed  ‘^in  graphic,  yet 
striking  colors,  a resolute  and  unbending  dis- 
position. > 

The  darkness  that  hung  around  was  scarcely 
pimed  by  the  dim  and  straggling  light  of  the 
few  miserable  lanterns  that  were  scattered  along 
the  unfrequented  thoroughfare,  and  it  would 
hare  been  impossible  by  the  uncertain  light, 
even  as  it  flashed  for  a moment  upon  his  face 
in  passing,  to  have  recognized  the  features  of 
the  individuaL  There  was  at  times,  however, 
an  uncertainty  apparent  in  his  manner,  and 
he  would  turn  and  gaze  intently  for  a moment 
upon  the  houses  near  him,  and  then,  as  if  sa- 
tisfied, would  pursue  his  former  course,  with 
the  same  calm  and  graceful, step.  At  length 
the  figure  seemed  to  pause  longer  than  usual 
before  a house  that  possessed  certain  peculi- 
arities, which  would  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  even  a careless  passer-by  j the  low  roof 
of  the  building  scarcely  reached  to  the  third 
floor  of  the  neighboring  dweUings,  whilst  the 
small  square  windows,  closed  by  strong  and 
heavy  shutters,  and  its  solid  door,  together 
with  the  total  want  of  a single  ray  of  light, 
gave  it  a gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect. 

Before  the  door  of  this  miserable  dwelling, 
the  stranger  paused,  and  turning  a single 
glance  at  the  houses  on  either  side,  as  if  satis- 
fied with  the  scrutiny,  struck  the  heavy  pan- 


elling three  low  but  distinct  blows.  Placing 
his  ear  close  to  the  keyhole,  he  listened  anx- 
iously to  discover  whether  his  signal  was 
heard  by  the  inmates ; but  all  was  silent. 

Surely,”  he  murmured  to  himself,  the 
old  woman  has  not  deserted  her  charge,  and 
left  poor  Adele  to  wear  away  these  dreary 
hours  in  solitude.” 

He  repeated  his  signal,  and  after  a moment 
a step  was  heard  slowly  and  carefully  tread- 
ing the  passage  and  approaching  the  entrance. 
The  key  was  turned  and  the  bar  withdrawn 
from  the  door,  which  was  swung  carefully 
back,  just  far  enough  to  give  him  admission, 
whilst  a shrill  and  broken  voice  addressed 
him. 

**  Wellf  hast  thou  come  at  last?  Thy  sis- 
ter would  have  sent  me  forth  in  search  of 
thee  even  at  this  late  hour ; forsooth,  as  if  it 
were  proper  and  becoming  in  a woman  like 
me  to  be  abroad  at  such  hours !” 

Ah  1 hormc  mere  Marie,  dost  thou  dread 
that  thy  beauty  should  lead  thee  into  danger? 
Thy  sixty  years  methinks,  must  have  passed 
in  vain,  to  have  left  thee  even  now  as  timo- 
rous as  a blushing  maiden.  Thou  mightest 
have  braved  the  terrors  of  the  street  even  at 
this  hour,  and  passed  unharmed.” 

^^Aye,  aye!  So  it  is  even  wkh  young 
blood — a bad  heart  for  an  evil  thought ! But 
my  sixty  years  have  taught  me  many  things 
you  have  yet  to  learn — and  one  is,  that  the 
night  air  is  no  better  for  the  fine  young  man 
of  twenty-four,  than  it  is  for  the  M woman  of 
sixty.” 

Ah  well,  Marie,  do.  not  take  so  much  to 
heart  my  silly  words ! you  should  have  known 
me  better  than  to  imagine  1 wished  to  hurt 
your  feelings.^’ 

The  good  woman  seemed  somewhat  molli- 
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fied  by  this  assurance,  and  the  young  man 
preceded  to  question  her. 

How  long  has  it  been,  Marie,  since  Adele 
took  up  her  residence  in  this  gloomy,  miserar 
ble  place 

" She  has  been  here  nearly  two  weeks.” 

**  Two  weeks,  ah ! She  barely  informed  me 
in  her  letter,  that  she  had  removed  from  the 
old  dwelling,  and  gave  me  such  a description 
of  her  present  residence,  as  enabled  me,  wiA 
some  attention,  to  discover  it” 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  Marie 
locked  the  door,  and  having  replaced  the  bar, 
proceeded  to  lead  the  young  man  to  the  room,i 
in  Efhich  his  sister  sat  anxiously  expecting 
him  As  he  entered,  the  maiden  sprang  from 
her  seat  and  cast  herself  upon  his  bosom,  ex- 
claiming; 

At  last,  my  brother !” 

Yes,  Adele,  I am  with  you  again  !” 

Oh,  1 had  feared  that  you  would  not  find 
us  in  our  retirement ; and  1 would  have  sent 
Marie  to  seek  you  at  the  hostelry  where  the 
diligence  stops ; but  she — ” 

It  is  as  well,  my  good  sister,  that  you  did 
not ; for  1 suspect  from  the  tenor  of  your  let- 
ter, and  from  the  appearance  of  your  present 
residence,  you  would  radier  remain  as  secluded 
from  observation  as  possible.” 

Yes,  Louis,  you  are  right;  and  I owe  it 
to  you  and  to  myself,  to  inform  you  of  the 
cause  which  has  compelled  me  to  pursue  this 
course.” 

Cause,  my  dear  sister  I Really  I bad 
thought  it  was  only  a woman’s  freak  of  yours ; 
you  know  I have  always  indulged  even  the 
most  unreasonable  of  my  preuy  sister’s  whims, 
without  enquiring  into  their  cause.  Come, 
let  me  hear  this  terrible  secret — this  wonderful 
cause : I will  wager  my  head  that  when  the 
whole  tale  is  told,  you  have  been  persuading 
yourself  that  you  were  a heroine  in  distress,  ‘ 
and  that  you  could  only  escape  the  imminent 
peril  by  secreting  yourself  until  it  had  passed 
away.  Now  is  it  not  ^ome  romantic  notion, 
my  dear  Adele?” 

No,  no  Louis,  you  speak  too  lightly  of  the 
cause ! You  know,  or  did  know  Henry  Del- 
mont:  whilst  our  mother  lived  he  frequented 
our  house,  and  endeavored,  on  all  occasions, 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  Y ou  recollect  how 
well  he  succeeded,  and  how  great  a favorite 
he  was  with  our  dear  mother.  I think,  my 


dear  brother,  that  he  was  even  a partial  friend 
of  your  own — ” 

Yes,  yes ! what  of  him?”  interrupted  her 
brother  somewhat  anxiously. 

After  your  departure  from  Paris,  when 
you  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  employ- 
ment which  you  had  quitted,  his  visits  became 
more  frequent  and  his  attentions  more  pointed.” 

*^Well!”  exclaimed  the  brother,  moving 
uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  fixing  hb  eyes  full 
upon  the  face  of  die  beautiful  maiden,  who 
blushed  and  turned  away  her  head,  he  gazed 
upon  her  in  silence.  At  length  she  resumed. 

Yes,  he  became  so  importunate  that  I was 
compelled  to  fly  from  my  home  and  conceal 
myself  from  his  persecutions.” 

And  why  did  you  fly?  Is  he  not  a very 
handsome  man?  He  b wealthy,  and  I hope 
every  way  worthy  of  my  pretty  Adele!” 

^^Oh,  my  brother,  b he  not  an  mfiM! 
one  of  those  men,  who  boast  of  their  dbbelief 
in  God  and  religion !” 

The  young  man  gazed  upon  her  for  a mo- 
ment with  a look  of  pky,  mingled  almost  with 
scorn ; at  length  he  broke  into  a laugh,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

^^My  poor  Adele,  and  art  thou  still  so 
blinded,  so  superstitious  ? Dost  thou  still  live 
on  in  the  dull  dreams  of  past  ages,  when  all 
the  world  beside  b awakening ; when  truth  b 
flashing  down  upon  all  men ; when  the  chains 
of  the  past  are  every  wheie  sinking  into  the 
dust  at  the  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  reason?” 

For  a moment  Adele  was  still — she  gazed 
into  her  brother’s  face  as  if  she  doubted  that  he 
spoke,  until  with  a heavy  sigh  she  seemed  to 
realize  the  scene  around  her,  and  to  hear  and 
comprehend  hb  words.  With  her  delicate 
hands  clasped  upon  her  white  forehead,  and 
pressed  convulsively,  as  if  to  crush  remem- 
brance, she  sat  there  motionless,  still  bending 
that  wild  startled  look  upon  him.  At  length 
it  passed  away,  and  in  its  place  a look  of  agony 
unuiterable,  came  stealing  over  her  features, 
till  the  workings  of  her  soul  became  too  strong 
to  be  repressed;  and  she  arose,  and  casting 
herself  into  her  brother’s  arms,  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  scarce  heard  above  her  sobs,  ‘^Oh,mf 
brother!  lost!  lost!  lost!” 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  for  one  with  sufficient  control 
over  theb  feelings  and  not  so  deeply  inter- 
ested and  overpowered  as  was  Adele,  to  have 
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WOQf^  m rhungr  in  the  heeit  of  Lonis ; bm 
the  simple  miikled  earned  a:way  by  the  en- 
gnwaing  of  her  brother’s  pesrveisioii^ 

vas  unable  lo  seize  upon  the  momeni  when  hie 
fiNhngs  inedined  him  to  listen^  and  by  a aiogle 
word  ai  the  very  crisiSy  sway  him  back  to  the 
mnh^  through  the  medium  of  his  heart  But 
that  moment  passed  as  the  fair  girPs  sobs  be- 
caom&aater,  and  as  she  raised  her  head  from 
his  bosom,  he  hardened  his  heart  to  her  en- 
treaties to  repent 

**  And  my  good  Adele,  was  (to  your  only 
ol^ection  to  our  old  fnend?  Was  that  the 
sole  reason  that  induced  you  to  conceal  your- 
self in  this  wretched  abode  ?” 

^ !”  sheezdaimed,  rising  up  and  gazing 
full  upon  him,  no,  listen  to  the  effects  of  that 
Mi|^  which  you  and  he  profess.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  blood,  that  had  before  left 
her  features  pale  and  cold,  returned  warm  and 
glowing  feom  her  heart,  and  tinged  her  cheek 
mid  very  brow  with  its  bright  burning  hue. 
Lowering  her  voice  to  a whisper,  and  bending 
down  until  her. lips  almost  touched  his  ear  as 
he  sat,  she  continued : When  I had  lepulr 

aed  him  finally,  he  threatened  me  that  I should 
be  his  bride  if  force  could  make  me— -that  bars 
and  bolts  should  not  protect  me ; but  that  he 
would  break  in  upon  me  no  matter  where  I 
might  conceal  myself.” 

The  young  man  sprang  from  his  seat  with 
a fearful  curse  upon  his  lips : the  smile  that 
had  hitherto  played  upon'  his  features,  had 
changed  into  a savage  glemn;  and  with  his 
hand  upraised  in  intuitive  acknowledgment, 
even  in  the  blasphemy  of  that  Deity  whose 
existence  he  denied,  he  swtnre  bitter  vengeance 
against  Delmont. 

Did  he  think,”  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
brother  of  Adele  had  passed  away ; or  that  if 
life  still  held  him,  that  he  would  submit  to 
such  foul  wrong?  Villain,  thou  shah  die!” 
he  muttered,  as  he  broke  from  the  room  in 
spile  of  the  prayers  and  tears  of  Adele,  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  vengeance  he  had  sworn. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Louis  and  Adele  Valliere  were  the  only 
children  of  pious  parents,  who  had  made  k 
their  principal  care  during  their  lives  to  in- 
struct their  off9£ring  in  the  faith  which  their 
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feUiers  had  professed  for  a thousand  years,  and 
to  guard  the  precious  jewel  from  the  infection 
which  was  then  raging  throughout  beautiful 
France,  carrying  to  the  tomb  of  eternal  death 
thousands  of  souls  that  but  for  the  accursed 
master  spirits  of  infidelity  might  have  slept 
the  sleep  of  peace,  with  the  hope  of  endless 
happiness  to  gladden  their  awakening. 

But  the  mysterious  will  of  the  All-Wise  had 
permitted  the  scourge  to  desolate  his  Church 
and  try  his  people  for  a time,  that  he  might 
raise  up  the  one  in  renewed  strength  and 
beauty,  and  inspire  the  other  with  a firmer  faith 
and  astronger  hope  in  his  power  and  goodness. 

The  father  had  perished  upon  the  scaffold  in 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  the  mother  only  lived 
on  in  the  hope  that  she  might  preserve  un- 
tainted the  young  hearts  committed  to  her  case. 
Her  health  had  at  length  begun  to  fail  when 
she  saw  her  children  growing  up  and  about  to 
enter  into  active  life ; and  death  had  found  her 
ready  to  depart  from  a scene,  in  which  for 
many  years,  she  had  only  been  a sojourner, 
bound  by  a single  tie  of  the  heart,  while  a 
stronger  drew^her  towards  that  haven  of  eter- 
nal rest,  where  she  hoped,  with  no  presumptu- 
ous hope,  to  meet  the  partner  of  her  early  life, 
the  sharer  of  her  early  love. 

With  a calm  smile,  she  had  recommended 
the  sister  Co  the  brother’s  care,  and  both  to  the 
good  priest  who  knelt  beside  her  bed,  and  ex- 
pired with  that  name  upon  her  lips,  through 
which  all  are  saved.  The  young  hearts  of  the 
two  lone  ones,  bruised  and  saddened  by  the 
Mow,  as  time  rolled  on,  buoyed  up  by  youth 
and  hope,  regained  the  peaceful  calm  which 
grief  had  rudely  broken,  and  at  length  the  re- 
collection of  thatdear  kind  mother  became  but  a 
sweet  though  sad  remembrance  of  the  past,  like 
the  memory  of  soft  music  lingering  on  the  soul 

With  the  advice  of  the  good  father  Durand, 
whom  they  loved,  for  he  had  prayed  by  their 
mother’s  death  bed,  Louis  had  determined  to 
prepare  himself  for  a mercantile  life;  and  a 
situation  had  been  obtained  for  him  at  Havre, 
in  an  extensive  shipping  house. 

The  power  and  glory  of  France  were  in  their 
zenith.  Napoleon  was  about  to  pour  his  re- 
sistless  armies  upon  the  snows  and  ice-bound 
rivers  of  Russia,  in  an  attempt  at  conquest, 
useless  but  glorious.  The  youth  of  France, 
with  that  ardent  love  of  fame  which  has  ever 
burned  within-  their  breasts,  rallied  round  the 
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ctandard  of  the  mif  hty  conqueror,  to  share  in 
his  deathless  rictories. 

Hurried  on  by  the  fierce  war-ferer,  which 
raged  among  his  fellows,  Louis  Valliere  found 
himself,  with  a few  gay  rolunteers,  marching 
abng  with  a weary  band  of  drooping  con- 
scripts. Fortune  had  favored  Louis,  though 
to  Us  high  heart  it  brought,  at  the  time,  a 
bitter  disappointment : he  was  one  of  the  small 
corps,  which  had  been  left  in  Poland,  and 
thereby  escaped  the  terrific  scenes  that  were 
enacted  upon  the  route  from  Moscow  back  to 
France.  He  had  returned  in  safety — one  of  ten 
thousand  Frenchmen,  who  toiled  homewards 
to  their  bright  and  sunny  land,  a broken  rem- 
nant of  the  gallant  army  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand warriors,  who,  a few  months  before,  had 
marched  so  gaily  forth  to  conquest ; but  had 
sunk  down,  unnumbered,  frozen  and  dying 
amid  the  wilds  of  Russia. 

Among  these  reckless  companions,  the  early 
lessons  which  maternal  love  had  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  Louis  Valliere,  were  soon  effaced, 
and  he  became  as  one  of  themselves,  reckless 
and  unbelieving.  The  quickly  shifting  scenes 
of  the  tremendous  drama,  that  the  world  of 
Europe  was  then  acting,  had  ceased ; and  the 
great  mover  of  its  secret  springs,  promethean- 
like,  was  bound  to  the  rock  of  St  Helena, 
with  a thousand  bitter  feelings,  gnawing  like 
vultures,  at  his  heart.  France  was  again  at 
peace ; and,  young  Valliere,  scorning  to  wear 
the  lilies  where  the  golden  bees  had  been  em- 
broidered, cast  off  his  uniform  and  returned  to 
the  peaceful  avocations,  from  which  the  wild 
love  of  glory  had  withdrawn  him:  but  his 
heart  remained  unchanged.  The  habits  of 
thought,  so  easily  formed,  so  grateful  to  the 
vicious,  so  pleasant  in  the  pride  of  health  and 
youth,  were  not  to  be  swept  away  with  the 
causes  that  had  nursed  them  into  life:  and 
Louis  Valliere  was  an  infideL  His  fair  sister, 
with  good  old  Marie,  het  nurse  and  attendant 
fh>m  infancy,  had  lived  retired,  praying  un- 
oeasingly  for  that  brother  who  had  never  for- 
gotten her,  though  he  had  forgotten  his  religion 
and  bis  God. 

Adele  had  determined  that  when  her  brother, 
in  compliance  with  her  request,  should  come 
to  her  in  Paris,  she  would  remain  silent  as  to 
the  persecutions  of  Delmont,  but  beseech  him 
to  carry  her  with  him,  and  thus  be  ever  be- 
neath his  protecting  arm.  In  the  horror  of  the 


moment,  produced  by  the  avowal  of  his  106* 
dehty,  she  had  exposed  the  secret,  which  she 
had  resolved  to  keep  within  her  boeom;  and 
she  trembled  for  the  consequences. 

As  Louis  harried  from  t^  room,  in  die  first 
burst  of  his  passion,  with  the  determined  pur- 
pose of  revenge,  he  met  Marie  upon  the  steps^ 
ascending  to  her  little  chamber.  The  poor 
woman  started  back  in  terror,  as  she  caught 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  candle  which  she  bora 
in  her  hand,  the  savage  expression  that 
gleamed  from  his  countenance.  Then,  with 
a sudden  eneigy  of  determination,  she  placed 
herself  before  him  and  resolutely  opposed  his 
progress. 

Whither  would  you  go!  what  distracts 
you?” 

Whither ! I go  to y but  it  matters  not  $ 

stand  aside!” 

He  attempted  to  pass,  muttering : Curses 
on  the  villain,  I will  crush  him  to  the  dust!” 

^^Ah,  Louis!  my  child,  have  I not  car- 
ried you,  many  the  time  and  often,  in  these 
arms,  and  sung  you  to  sleep : and  now  you 
will  not  listen  to  old  Marie.  You  go  to  re- 
venge the  wrongs  of  ma  pmme  Mek — ^yes, 
she  has  told  you  oil.” 

Louis  stopped  and  gazed  into  her  face  to 
read  the  purpose  of  Marie ; but  the  only  ex- 
pression was  one  of  deep  concern : 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  exclaimed,  I must  go 
and  breaking  from  her,  hurried  towards  tho 
door ; but,  Marie  following  him,  exclaimed : 

^^No,  no,  my  dear  Louis!  it  is  impossible; 
here,  without  this  you  cannot  pass,  and  this 
you  shall  not  have!”  and  she  held  up  the  key 
before  him.  In  an  instant  the  key  was  in  hk 
grasp,  the  bek  was  turned,  the  bar  withdrawn, 
and  the  young  man,  casting  the  door  wido 
open,  sprang  into  the  street.  Poor  Marie  stood 
aghast,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  and 
looking  on  in  dismay  at  his  reckless  proceed- 
ings. 

^‘Mm»mmI)ieu,eesjmme$m)ldaU!  It  would 
be  as  wise  to  talk  of  reason  to  the  bridge  of 
Jena  as  to  one  of  these  young  hot  heads — and 
to  think  that  1 held  the  key  before  his  face ! 
ah,  Marie,  Marie!” 

The  old  nurse,  or  rather  companion  and 
friend,  for  her  true  hearted  affection  towards 
the  brother  and  sister  whom  she  bad  tended  in 
their  infancy,  and  watched  over  as  they  grew 
up,  and  clung  to  even  now  in  adversity,  had 
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entitled  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentle  Adele  to 
fur  more  consideratioii  than  the  Mark  of  child- 
hood had  possessed,  moved  along  slowly  to 
the  room  of  the  young  girl,  whom  she  found 
weeping  bitterly. 

<<  My  poor  child,  let  us  be  comforted ; or^ 
rather,  let  us  seek  comfort  where  only  we  can 
find  it.” 

Yea,  yes  Marie,  it  is  right!”  sobbed  the 
mourning  girl : and  the  two  knelt  down  and 
prayed  in  silence* 


Oh  f who  knoweth  how  soft  the  light 
flows  upon  the  darkened  soul,  how  sweet  the 
placid  calm  that  soothes  and  settles  o’er  the 
troubled  waters,  that  stays  the  tempest  which 
passion  has  aroused  at  the  voice  of  inward 
prayer?  Who  knoweth  how  strong  to  com- 
fort and  console  is  prayer — how  strong  to  cheer 
and  brighten  hope!  All  powerful,  because  mov- 
ing the  all  powerful;  all  consoling,  because 
flowing  from  the  All  Consoler  j all  subduing, 
because  subduing  the  God  of  aU. 


TO  BB  COHTlllDBB. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  SALES.* 


Among  the  saints  whom  the  church  honors 
during  the  month  of  January,  St  Francis 
of  Sales  holds  a prominent  rank.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  life  may  prove  interesting 
and  edifying  to  our  readers. 

St  Francis  was  a native  of  Savoy.  He  was 
bom  on  the  21st  of  August,  1567,  at  the  castle 
of  Sales,  the  residence  of  his  parents,  both  of 
whom  were  of  distinguished  birth  and  eminent 
piety.  To  their  abundant  charities  to  the  poor 
are  attributed  the  blessings  which  God  be- 
stowed upon  their  family.  Our  saint  was  the 
first  fruit  of  their  union.  The  germ  of  those 
heroical  virtues  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  illustrious,  he  owed  to  the  assiduous 
care  of  his  religious  mother,  who  had  oflered 
him  to  God  even  before  his  birth,  fervently 
praying  that  his  soul  might  never  be  contami- 
nated by  sin.  Had  she  folio wed^her  inclination, 
she  would  not  have  exposed  his  innocence  to  the 
dangers  usually  encountered  in  public  schools ; 
but  the  count,  his  father,  thought  it  necessary, 
for  the  advancement  of  his  studies,  to  place 
him  in  a college.  He  successively  studied  at 
La  Roche,  Annecy,  Paris  and  Padua.  In  this 
last  place  he  pursued  the  study  of  divinity, 
which  he  had  commenced  at  Paris,  and  went 
through  a course  of  civil  and  canon  law,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor. 
He  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The 
youth  of  Francis  had  been  assailed  with  many 

* Compiled  frim  liia  life  by  Bf^nolUer. 


temptations,  amid  the  corruption  of  cities  and 
in  the  society  of  licentious  fellow  students. 
At  Padua,  particularly,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  rob  him  of  the  treasure  of  chastity  ; 
but,  the  holy  young  man,  whose  favorite  exer- 
cises were  prayer  and  the  reception  of  the  sa- 
craments, proved  superior  to  the  allurements 
of  vice  and  the  solicitations  of  wicked  com- 
panions. 

To  obey  his  father,  he  made  a tour  of  Italy. 
Among  the  places  which  he  visited  was  the 
holy  house  of  Loretto,  where  he  renewed  a 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity  which  he  had  first 
made  whilst  a student  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  home,  Francis  was  received 
by  his  family  with  great  joy.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father  by 
refusing  an  alliance  which  the  latter  proposed, 
and  by  declining  the  station  of  senator  oflered 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  the  affliction 
of  his  parents  was  at  its  height  when  he  made 
known  to  them  his  resolution  of  entering  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  For  several  days  they  gave 
vent  to  bitter  tears,  and  it  required  all  their 
piety  to  make  them  submit  to  the  will  of  hea- 
ven, and  consent  to  the  execution  of  his  design. 
Having  obtained  their  permission,  Francis  ex- 
pezienced  a lively  joy,  and  left  the  paternal 
roof  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  himself  to 
God.  Having  been  ordained  priest,  it  was  his 
delight  to  visit  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  village,  to  impart  to  them  the 
coDsolatioiis  of  his  ministry.  By  his  great 
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charity  and  snayity  of  manners  he  soon  gained 
their  affection,  and  his  labors  among  them 
were  attended  with  the  most  admirable  results. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
saint’s  history  is  the  time  which  he  employed 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Calvinists  of  C/hablais 
and  its  vicinity.  This  province,  from  which 
the  Catholic  worship  had  been  banished  for 
sixty  years,  had  been  lately  recovered  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  requested  the  bishop  of 
Geneva,  Claude  de  Granier,  to  send  thither 
missionaries,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  ancient  religion.  The  zealous 
bishop,  ready  as  he  was  to  second  the  inten- 
tions of  the  pious  prince,  found  none  among 
his  clergy  willing  to  undertake  the  perilous 
mission,  except  Francis.  Notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  relatives,  he  departed  for 
the  field  of  his  labors,  accompanied  by  Louis 
de  Sales,  his  cousin,  who  had  been  won  over 
by  his  example,  to  follow  him.  On  reaching 
the  boundaries  of  the  province,  they  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  supplicated  heaven  to  bless 
their  entrance  into  the  country,  and  the  design 
which  they  had  in  view,  and  to  fill  their  hearts 
with  a charity  that  would  overcome  all  the 
obstacles  in  their  way.  They  then  dismissed 
their  horses  and  walked  to  the  fort  where  the 
governor  resided.  Upon  a consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  commence  their  labors 
at  Thonon,  the  capital  of  the  province,  which 
was  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  town,  who  entertained  a 
blind  hatred  against  the  Catholic  religion,  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a missionary 
among  them,  than  they  threatened  to  rise  in 
arms.  This  did  not  surprise  Francis : much 
less  did  it  alarm  him.  Every  day,  after  having 
celebrated  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort,  he 
walked  to  Thonon  with  his  companion  and  a 
servant,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
fort  The  most  inclement  weather  could  not 
deter  him  from  his  daily  visit,  though  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  success.  He  continued 
this  course  during  one  year,  with  the  greatest 
constancy,  waiting,  as  he  said,  for  the  moment 
which  had  been  marked  out  by  Providence  for 
the  conversion  of  these  poor  people.  Incidents 
the  most  untoward  could  not  in  the  least  over- 
come his  resolution.  Three  times,  in  returning 
late,  he  lost  his  way  and  was  compelled  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  no  one  being 
willing  to  give  him  shelter.  At  length,  God 


gAve  the  holy  missionary  the  consolation  of 
witnessing  the  fruits  of  his  devoted  charity. 
A Calvinist,  moved  by  the  bright  example  of 
virtue  which  he  beheld  in  Francis,  stationed 
himself  on  the  road,  and  when  the  saint  was 
passing  along,  he  approached  him,  and  re- 
quested instruction  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Those  who  next  profited  by  his  instructions, 
were  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison,  among  whom 
were  many  Calvinists  that  abjured  their  errorsi 
But  the  impulse  that  was  given  to  the  general 
conversion  of  the  province,  originated  in  the 
following  event.  Francis  was  in  Thonon, 
when  he  learned  that  two  gentlemen  had  just 
left  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a duel. 
He  hastened  to  the  spot  without  delay,  sepa- 
rated the  combatants,  and  induced  them  to 
effect  a reconciliation.  Under  his  direction, 
they  became  exemplary  Christians.  One  of 
them  having  retired  to  a country-seat  near 
Thonon,  and  being  a person  of  rank,  was 
visited  by  the  nobility  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
whom  he  frequently  spoke  of  Francis  in  terms 
of  high  praise.  He  induced  them  to  confer 
with  him,  and,  in  a short  time,  regular  meet* 
ings  were  held  to  discuss  the  controverted 
points  of  belief.  Many  opened  their  eyes.  The 
ministers  accused  Francis  of  having  disguised 
the  real  tenets  of  Catholicity.  To  convince 
them  that  he  had  presented  a true  exposition 
of  the  faith  of  the  church,  he  published  a state- 
ment of  what  he  had  said  in  the  conferences. 
But  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  any  further 
conversions,  the  Calvinists  resolved  to  assassi- 
nate the  gentleman  at  whose  house  the  meet- 
ings took  place.  This  determination,  however, 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  their  intended  vic- 
tim, who  by  his  charity  won  to  the  service  of 
God  the  very  man  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  horrid  deed.  The  failure 
of  this  attempt  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon 
Francis  himself.  Two  assassins  were  engaged 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him  as  he  returned  to  the  fort, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  and  when  the 
moment  arrived,  they  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  swords;  but,  either  disarmed  by  the 
mild  countenance  of  the  saint,  or  disconcerted 
at  the  presence  of  several  persons  who  escorted 
him,  they  did  not  accomplish  their  nefarious 
purpose.  At  a later  period,  having  removed  to 
Thonon,  he  was  one  night  occupied  in  prayer, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  people ; and  he  had  scarcdy  timt 
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ro  conceal  himself  when  the  door  was  broken 
open  and  a search  made  for  his  person,  but  in 
Tain ; GU>d,  who  watched  over  his  servant,  did 
not  permit  that  the  place  of  his  concealment 
should  be  discovered.  His  enemies,  however, 
were  gasping  for  blood,  and  being  unable  to 
take  away  the  life  of  the  pastor,  they  sacrificed 
to  their  fury  one  of  his  flock.  A Calvinistic 
minister  having  yielded  to  the  unanswerable 
ai^uments  of  Francis,  and  embraced  the  truth, 
the  party  selected  him  as  the  object  of  their 
vengeance.  False  witnesses  were  employed 
to  charge  him  with  imaginary  crimes,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  so 
promptly,  that  no  time  was  allowed  to  obtain 
his  release  from  the  prince.  Such  is  the  mild 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  error  and  fanaticism ! 

Instead  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  by  the  use  of  these  iniquitous 
means,  the  Calvinists  contributed  to  its  wider 
diffusion.  Among  the  conversions  that  were 
hastened  by  the  unjust  persecution  of  the  mi- 
nister, was  that  of  the  baron  of  AvuUy,  one 
of  the  principal  props  of  the  Calvinistic  party; 
and  his  example  occasioned  the  tetum  of  so 
many  others  to  the  faith,  that  Francis  was 
obliged  to  request  the  assistance  of  additional 
laborers.  Two  years  after  he  had  entered  the 
province,  with  ^e  authorization  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  he  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
churches  of  Thonon,  and  on  Christmas  night, 
in  the  year  1596,  he  officiated  in  it  for  the  first 
time,  administering  the  holy  communion  to 
aght  hundred  persons.  From  this  period  the 
return  of  the  Calvinists  was  so  general,  that 
whole  villages  came  in  a body  to  make  the  ab- 
juration of  their  errors.  According  to  the  bio- 
graphers of  our  saint,  the  number  of  Protest- 
ants whom  he  brought  back  to  the  church, 
during  his  life,  amounted  to  serenty-two  thou- 
sand. 

Francis  was  yet  in  Chablais,  when  Pope 
Clement  VIII,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  zeal  and  capacity,  desired  him  to  under- 
take the  conversion  of  Beza,  the  leading  minis- 
ter among  the  Calvinists.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  Geneva,  to  have  an  interview  with 
this  famous  reformer.  They  met  four  different 
times,  and  Beza  was  not  far  from  acknowledg- 
ing the  truth.  But  his  friends,  fearing  the 
result,  prevented  another  visit  which  Francis 
intended,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived. 

In  1599,  our  saint  went  to  Annecy,  to  report 


to  the  bishop  the  state  of  his  mission.  The 
prelate,  who  was  advanced  in  years  and  needed 
a coadjutor,  pressed  him  to  accept  the  office ; 
but  his  humility  led  him  to  decline  it,  until  he 
was  commanded,  under  pain  of  disobedience, 
to  assume  the  charge,  when  he  submitted  with 
great  reluctance. 

But  his  mind  was  so  agitated  by  the  fear 
which  he  entertained  of  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  the  episcopate,  that  he  fell  dangerously 
ill;  and  the  expectation  that  death  would  now 
free  him  from  a dignity  which  awakened  such 
lively  apprehensions  in  his  soul,  was  for  him 
a subject  of  joy.  Providence,  however,  per- 
mitted him  to  recover;  and,  after  another  in- 
effectual effort  to  change  the  determination  of 
his  superior,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  obtain 
his  bulls.  The  Pope,  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  talents  of  Francis,  assisted  at  his  examina- 
tion, and  proposed  to  him  several  questions. 
The  saint  answered  with  so  much  judgment, 
learning  and  modesty,  that  the  Holy  Father 
affectionately  embraced  him,  and  spoke  of  his 
merit  in  terms  of  the  highest  piaise. 

The  affairs  of  the  diocess  having  called  him 
to  Paris,  in  1601,  he  was  invited  to  preach 
there  during  the  season  of  Lent,  and  he  deli- 
vered a series  of  sermons,  which  were  much 
admired  and  caused  the  conversion  of  many 
among  the  followers  of  Calvin.  The  king 
himself  was  much  pleased  with  the  coadjutor 
of  Geneva,  and  he  made  him  brilliant  offers  to 
retain  him  within  his  dominions ; but  Francis 
declined  the  proposal  in  a firm  and  respectful 
manner,  which  only  tended  to  elevate  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  king. 

Our  saint,  having  succeeded  in  the  object  of 
his  journey,  had  departed  from  the  capital  of 
France,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  that 
the  aged  bishop  of  Geneva  was  no  more.  As 
he  had  not  yet  been  consecrated,  he  repaired 
to  the  castle  of  Sales  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
august  ceremony.  During  his  retreat,  which 
lasted  twenty  days,  he  again  looked  with  ap- 
prehension upon  the  responsible  station  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  His  fears, 
however,  having  been  allayed  by  his  director, 
he  thought  only  of  the  necessary  course  which 
he  should  adopt  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties.  To  that  end,  he  prescribed  to  him- 
self many  practices  of  piety  and  self-denial, 
i among  which  we  notice  the  following : to  wear 
I no  silk  garment,  to  have  no  carriage,  to  visit 
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his  diocess  on  foot^  to  rise  at  font  o’clock^  to 
fast  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  the  eves  of  the 
festivals  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  to  make  an 
annual  retreat  of  ten  days.  He  received  the 
episcopal  consecration  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1602,  with  the  most  fervent  dispositions,  at  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  his  me- 
tropolitan. 

The  new  prelate  was  laboriously  occupied 
in  restoring  the  practice  of  religion  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gex,  when  the  enemies  of  the  faith, 
exasperated  by  the  rapid  decline  of  Calvinism^ 
undertook  to  arrest  his  usefulness  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  poison ; but  the  murderous  de- 
sign was  frustrated  by  the  timely  application 
of  violent  remedies  which  prevented  his  death, 
though  they  could  not  altogether  restore  his 
former  health  and  vigor;  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  life  was  considerably  abridged  by  this  des- 
perate and  criminal  act  of  his  adversaries. 

The  great  reputation  which  the  holy  bishop 
universally  enjoyed,  had  awakened  a general 
desire  to  hear  him  preach,  and  accordingly  he 
received  numerous  invitations  to  announce  the 
word  of  God,  not  only  from  Savoy,  but  from 
different  parts  of  France.  His  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  soub  always  induced  him  to  com- 
ply with  these  requests.  - When  solicit^  for 
the  same  end  by  the  magistrates  of  Dijon, 
the  capital  of  Burgundy,  he  preached  in  that 
city  during  the  entire  season  of  lent,  in  the 
year  1604.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  persuasive 
eloquence  had  many  admirers,  and  occasioned 
signal  conversions.  But  this  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  our  saint  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Chantal,  the  first 
member  and  first  superior  of  the  order  of  the 
Visitation.  Some  time  after  this,  he  undertook 
the  direction  of  her  conscience,  and  led  her  to 
that  high  perfection  which  has  merited  for 
her  the  honors  paid  to  the  saints  of  God. 
The  new  order  was  established  in  1610,  and 
soon  extended  itself  in  various  directions,  ren- 
dering important  services  to  religion.  After 
more  than  two  centuries  of  existence,  it  now 
flourishes  in  the  old  and  new  world,  and  in 
our  own  country,  adorning  the  church  by  its 
virtues,  and  devoted  to  the  noble  office  of  in- 
structing female  youth  in  piety  and  useful 
knowledge. 

The  “Introduction  to  a devout  life,^’  was 
published  by  our  saint  in  1608,  ccmsisting  of 


various  letters  which  he  had  written  to  a ladf 
of  Savoy,  and  which,  at  the  request  of  Henry 
IV,  king  of  France,  he  revised  and  committed 
to  the  press.  At  the  time  of  its  first  appeaiv 
ance,  it  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  wlm 
read  it  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  alilce 
charmed  by  its  mild  and  engaging  piety,  and  the 
unction  with  which  it  inculcates  the  principles 
of  the  highest  sanctity.  These  characteristic* 
of  his  eloquent  style  are  not  less  remarkable 
in  the  other  productions  which  he  has  left  us, 
and  which  are  comprised  in  four  volumes 
quarto. 

To  perfect  the  virtue  of  his  servant,  God 
permitted  that  he  should  be  the  object  of  the 
grossest  calumny.  The  holy  bishop  having 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  an  abandoned  fe- 
male, who  caused  the  greatest  scandals  in  the 
town,  the  individual  who  supported  her  profli- 
gacy, carried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  address 
to  her  a letter,  bearing  the  forged  signature  of 
the  saint,  and  sullied  with  the  most  improper 
language,  with  a view  to  fasten  upon  the  latter 
the  chaige  of  base  hypocrisy.  This  atrocious 
act  was  committed  in  so  artful  a manner,  that 
several  persons  believed  Francis  to  be  guilty, 
and  he  was  forced  to  endure  this  painful  trial 
for  three  years.  But  the  foul  slanderer  paid 
dear  for  his  crime.  He  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a violent  ihalady  which  caused  him  to  ex- 
pire in  the  most  intense  agony,  after  having 
acknowledged  his  heinous  offence,  and  im- 
plored the  pardon  of  the  holy  prelate. 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many  details 
in  the  life  of  our  saint  which  are  full  of  interest, 
that  we  may  allude  briefly  to  the  close  of  his 
earthly  labors.  He  had  not  the  consolation  of 
dying  in  the  midst  of  his  flock.  When  he  left 
Annecy  for  Avignon,  in  obedience  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  he  informed  his  people  that  he  would 
never  see  them  again,  and  he  parted  from  them 
with  the  utmost  regret. 

His  health  had  been  declining  for  some  time, 
when  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  December,  1022. 
Such  was  his  humility,  that  at  the  convent  of 
the  Visitation  where  he  lodged,  he  selected  for 
his  apartment  the  room  of*the  gardener.  On 
the  festival  of  Christmas  he  preached  with  his 
usual  zeal ; but  on  the  feast  of  St  John  he  frfl 
sick,  after  having  celebrated  the  holy  mysteries 
in  the  morning ; the  symtoms  of  apoplexy  soon 
appeared.  In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  he 
evinced  his  ardent  love  of  God,  by  frequent 
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and  ferrent  aspirations,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  on  the  28th  of  December,  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven  for  the  last  time,  and  ex- 
pired. 

He  was  beatified  by  Alexander  VII,  thirty- 


nine  years  afier  his  death,  and  was  ranked 
among  the  saints  by  the  same  pope,  in  April, 
1666.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  29th  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Annecy. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Rome, — Extract  of  a letter  from  a young  Balti- 
morean, now  in  Rome,  at  the  college  of  the  Pn^- 
ganda. 

jSvguU  22d,  184S. 

Mt  Dear  Brother, — They  tell  us  here  in  the 
summer  to  sleep  an  hour  after  dinner  recreation, 
because  it  is  too  hot  to  study.  I sometimes  find  it 
too  hot  to  sleep,  as  I do  to-day,  and  if  I do  not  find 
myself  the  worse  for  staying  at  my  desk,  I will  be 
able  to  finish  one  or  two  letters  before  Dr.  O’Con- 
nor starts.  B . . . . will  be  gratified  to  know  that 
I have  enjoyed  some  delightful  treats  of  music. 
During  the  carnival,  we  were  invited  to  an  opera, 
performed  by  the  students  of  St.  Michael’s,  an  in- 
stitution in  which  destitute  children  are  educated 
in  whatever  business  their  capacities  fit  them  for: 
there  are  fine  schools  of  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture held  there,  and  all  on  charily.  It  is  an  im- 
mense edifice,  and  contains  about  a thousand  in- 
mates. Ob  ! how  little  idea  have  we  in  America 
of  the  charity  which  a true  Catholic  spirit  produ- 
ces! Rome  is  all  charity  : her  churches,  her  hos- 
pitals, her  asylums,  her  schools,  are  almost  innu- 
merable, and  they  are  all  the  ofispring  of  charitable 
contributions.  Many  of  them  are  now  well  en- 
dowed; but  many  others  still  depend  on  current 
contributions.  No  one  is  satisfied  with  setting  aside 
one  little  sum  for  God,  or  having  his  name  appended 
to  a certain  number  of  lists,  and  then  supposing  bis 
duty  is  accomplished ; no,  charity  here  is  a habii 
which  a man  indulges  in  every  day,  without  even 
thinking  about  its  limits. 

If  he  cannot  afford  to  give  much,  he  will  give  only 
a little ; but  be  never  dreams  he  is  excused  from 
giving  again,  nor  thinks  it  hard  that  a new  call  is 
made  on  his  little  purse,  any  more  than  be  thinks  it 
bard  to  pray  for  the  aversion  of  some  new  evil,  be- 
cause he  has  said  his  prayers  in  the  morning.  You 
see  a poor  cobbler  sitting  out  at  work  before  bis 
door ; he  seems  as  if  be  might  ask  for  alms  himself; 
yet,  if  a beggar  stretches  out  his  hand  to  him,  **  m 
some  della  Sta.  Madjotma”  he  will  very  probably  give 
VoL.  III.— No.  1.  6 


him  a cent  or  two  out  of  his  hard  and  thin  earnings, 
and  after  that,  have  another  ready  for  the  next. 

Tell  Mr.  S that  the  object  which  so  much 

excited  his  admiration,  mingled  with  doubts  as  to 
its  real  existence,  is  perfectly  true.  There  is  really 
an  association  here  to  afford  to  the  poor  the  means 
of  carrying  on  their  sutte  at  law,  when  their  poverty 
would  otherwise  make  them  the  victims  of  rich  liti- 
gants. Moreover,  the  pope’s  lawyer  (I  suppose  bis 
attorney  general)  is  bound  to  assist  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously. 

But  this  is  a digression  from  the  music.  We  very 
often  go  on  great  feasts  to  bear  the  vespers,  which 
on  extra  occasions  are  sung  in  canto  Figurato. 
There  is  usually  the  organ  and  the  bass  viol,  no 
other  instruments,  but  from  twenty  to  forty  voices, 
often  divided  into  two  choirs.  I wish  I could  de- 
scribe the  expression  and  sentiment  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  the  thrilling,  wholehearted  manner  of  the 
execution.  There  was  the  awful  denunciation 

Peccaior  videbit  et  irascetur,**  then  the  groans  of 
hatred  and  despair,  **  Dentibus  sids fremet,**  until  the 
pit,  from  the  depths  of  which  it  came  so  terribly, 
seemed  to  close  gradually  with  the  eternal 
Then  suddenly  a magnificent  burst,  in  joyous  con- 
trast, proclaimed  again  **  Beaius  vtr  qui  timet  Domi- 
num,'*  and  finally  the  exulting  “ Gloria  Patri*' 
re-echoed  from  one  choir  to  the  other.  Oh ! it 
seemed  impossible  not  to  be  moved  with  a horror 
for  sin,  and  a desire  to  join  the  blessed  choir  that 
will  sing  the  praises  of  God  for  ever ! I am  speak- 
ing now  with  particular  reference  to  one  composition 
that  I heard  in  the  church  of  the  Gesii  on  St.  Igna- 
tius day.  But  in  every  place  we  hear  something 
different  and  something  splendid  ; such  as  only  the 
wealthy  can  enjoy  with  us  ; but  here  it  is  open  for 
the  beggar  and  the  cripple. 

I never  before  felt  the  superiority  of  a vocal 
over  an  instrumental  choir.  What  a magnificent 
oratorio  would  a set  of  those  psalms  make,  if  you 
could  get  them  op  in  Baltimore!  And  they  are 
easily  obtained  here : yon  can  get  manuscript  music 
well  copied,  for  about  five  cents  a page  of  six  or 
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eight  linea.  You  see  I am  still  a calculating 
Yankee. 

It  was  the  policy  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  to  make  the 
church  attractive  by  its  decorations  and  by  its 
music,  especially  on  the  days  when  there  was  most 
dissipation  in  the  city.  I have  beard  it  said  at 
home  that  there  people  go  to  church  as  they  would 
to  the  theatre-— merely  for  pleasure ; but  in  Home 
there  is  this  answer,  that  if  they  go,  as  to  a theatre, 
they  behave  as  in  a church ; and  probably  not  one  in 
a hundred,  of  all  the  promiscuous  crowd,  leaves  it 
without  performing  some  act,  at  least  exterior,  of 
devotion  and  homage.  In  the  little  books  of  good 
manners  (Chesterfield’s)  it  is  set  down  as  a sign 
of  ill-breeding,  a violation  of  propriety,  to  neglect 
visiting  at  least  two  altars,  when  a person  enters 
church ! that  where  is  preserved  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, and  that  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  And  who  can  tell  how  often  God  chooses 
that  moment  to  give  a poor  sinner  a little  feeling  of 
love  or  gratitude,  to  make  some  picture,  or  a crucifix, 
or  some  passage  of  music  strike  out  a spark  of  devo- 
tion, a regret  for  the  loss  of  early  piety,  which 
nourished  by  the  religious  nature  of  all  around  him, 
and  kindled  by  the  grace  of  God,  becomes  the 
source  of  a happy  conversion,  which  sermons  and 
exhortations  bad  been  unable  to  effect.  They  un- 
derstand well  here  that  religion  was  not  made,  like 
a new  coat,  to  be  worn  only  on  Sunday : before  bis 
work  in  the  morning,  the  laborer  goes  to  mass ; and 
in  his  evening  walk  with  his  children,  he  goes  to 
some  church  where  there  is  a novena,  or  a benedic- 
tion, at  least  calls  in  at  some  favorite  chapel  and 
says  a prayer.  I have  said  the  laborer,  but  it  is 
the  same  with  the  merchant,  the  clerk,  the  beau  and 
the  belle,  and  I may  as  well  add,  that  when  you  see  a 
church  crowded  (some  %Deek  day)  with  listeners  to  a 
sermon,  or  attendants  at  the  functions,  though  the 
time  be  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  about  two 
thirds  of  them  are  standing.  Religion  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  our  country,  but  oh ! how  far  it  has  yet  to 
go  before  even  the  present  Catholics  get  up  to  the 
standairi  of  pure  habitual  Catholicity ; and  then  for 
our  poor  Protestant  brethren ! how  rapidly  are  they 
falling  off  through  the  various  shades  of  infidelity 
to  deism,  atheism,  and  the  consequent  freedom  from 
all  restraint  on  immorality:  the  people  are  the 
rulers,  then  nothing  can  save  our  national  happiness 
and  glory  but  the  people : nothing  can  save  the 
people  but  virtue,  and  nothing  can  preserve  virtue, 
or  rather  restore  it,  but  the  inie  religion.  For  hea- 
ven’s sake,  if  any  of  you  should  find  a spark  of  a 
vocation  in  any  of  your  children  to  serve  God  in  bis 
holy  sahctuary,  and  to  spread  his  gospel  to  the  igno- 
rant, or  his  love  and  fear  to  the  thoughtless,  do  not 
fail  as  you  value  our  country,  and  as  you  value  a 
human  souly  do  not  fail  to  cherish  it,  and  to  pray  to 
God  to  preserve  it  and  bring  it  to  perfection.  1 


trust  that  before  this,  every  one  of  the  &inily,  I 
would  wish  every  Catholic  in  the  city,  has  united 
himself  to  the  Confraternity  of  the  Heart  of  Maiy, 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  That  tender  heart 
seems  to  have  chosen  these  times  of  irreligion  to 
pour  out  an  extraordinary  flood  of  graces,  as  if  to 
prove  still  more  her  love  and  power,  and  to  teach 
us  never  to  despair  even  of  the  most  obstinate. 
Surely  there  is  no  place  on  earth  that  has  a greater 
need  and  consequently  a greater  claim  upon  the  re- 
fuge of  sinners  than  our  poor  America,  and  that 
good  mother  has  already  given  some  proofs  of  her 
readiness  to  bestow  some  of  her  blessings  upon  us. 
Let  your  membership  then  be  not  a matter  of  form, 
but  a motive  and  occasion  to  excite  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  to  ask  for*new  favors  upon  relatives  an^ 
friends,  and  all  our  fellow-citizens.  1 wish  that  you 
would  make  every  body  read  that  treatise  of  St.  Li- 

guori  on  prayer  which  brother  C loaned 

you  last  summer : study  it  first  yourself,  and  yon 
will  know  how  to  recommend  it. 

Bishop  O’Connor  performed  his  first  episcopal 
functions  last  Sunday  in  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 

S a young  man  of  Unitarian  family  from 

Boston.  There  is  a young  Washingtonian  in  the 
city,  who  will  probably  follow  his  example  in  a few 
weeks.  We  have  two  American  converts  in  col- 
lege, and  I am  acquainted  with  two  others  in  the 
city  who  are  preparing  for  the  priesthood.  Send 
me  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1844.  Never  seal  any 
thing  you  send  by  private  band.  W.  H.  £. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdioczss  or  Baltimorx — Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin, — We  are  much  indebted  to  a Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  following  interesting 
letter,  describing  a ceremony  which  took  place  at 
St.  Matthew’s  church,  on  the  10th  of  December. 

Washington,  Dec,  10th,  1843. 

Dear  Friend, — Wishes  are  generally  vain  and 
fruitless,  yet  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
desire  that  I were  a gifted  writer,  if  only  to  describe 
in  the  glowing  terms  which  they  deserve,  the  chaste 
and  holy  pleasures  of  the  few  past  hours.  You  are 
aware  that  the  occasion  which  filled  our  simple 
edifice  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  was  for  the 
public  admission  of  members  into  the  sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary : but  as  you  are  probably  un- 
acquainted with  the  object  of  this  society,  I will, 
for  an  instant,  dwell  upon  its  origin,  by  briefly  re- 
capitulating the  explanation  which  was  given  to  us 
from  the  altar  a few  Sundays  since.  This  society 
was  established  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
originated  in  Rome,  at  the  celebrated  college  of 
G4su,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
At  this  institution,  the  youth  were  accustomed  to 
meet  and  recite  the  office  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
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Mother  of  God.  The  directors,  witnessing  the  good 
to  be  derived  fh>m  it,  applied  to  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  he,  gradually  opening  the  treasures  of  the 
cborcb,  established  it  as  a society,  and  enriched  it 
with  the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven.  The  piety 
of  the  faithful  soon  induced  them  to  imitate  this 
bright  example,  and  from  first  being  instituted  only 
in  religious  bouses,  the  society  was  finally  intro- 
duced into  the  secular  congregations  of  the  various 
churches  throughout  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Europe.  Of  this  parent  society  at  Rome,  we  form 
a branch,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  the  benefit 
of  the  same  indulgences,  as  are  enjoyed  at  Rome 
itself.  You  will,  of  course,  not  expect  me  to  enter 
upon  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  from  joining  a 
society  of  the  kind,  as  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  my  letter ; but,  I shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  unprejudiced 
person,  who  had  accidentally  entered  our  church, 
at  early  dawn,  would  have  been  unconsciously  im- 
pressed by  the  scene  there  presented  to  view,  and 
felt  that  some  momentous  occasion  had  assembled 
together  the  silent  figures  before  him ; some  kneel- 
ing in  devout  and  fervent  converse  with  their  God, 
now  dwelling  on  the  sweetly  decorated  altar,  but 
whom  they  were  soon  to  receive  a willing  guest 
within  their  grateful  souls ; whilst  around  the  con- 
fessional door,  were  pressing  many  anxious  throb- 
bing hearts,  awaiting  their  turn  for  admission,  and 
thus  proving  their  sincerity  to  be  numbered  among 
the  children  of  Christ  and  his  beloved  mother;  and 
when,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries, 
at  leoMt  five  hundred  received  the  sacrament  of  love, 
all  leaving  their  seats  noiselessly  and  without  con- 
fusion, turning  from  the  altar  in  a subdued  and  re- 
verential manner,  in  order  to  give  place  to  others 
after  them,  it  was  a sight  not  only  to  rejoice  a 
Christian’s  heart,  but  to  make  even  the  Infidel 
tremble  in  his  proud  conceit,  and  dash  to  the  ground 
the  baseless  fabric  which  for  years  he  had  been 
trying  to  force  bis  mind  to  believe. 

A few  moments  after  the  ending  of  mass,  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  attended  by  the  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Deluol,  and  our  own  kind  pastor,  entered  the 
sanctuary,  to  receive  the  enrollment  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Mary.  On  ascending  the  altar  steps,  before 
taking  bis  seat,  the  archbishop  turned  and  gave  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  address  to  the  congrega- 
tion. I wish  I could  remember  his  exact  words, 
(but,  amid  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  they  have 
been  nearly  effaced  from  memory,)  for  they  were 
so  kind,  so  parental,  and  must  have  touched  a chord 
responsive  in  the  heart  of  every  one  present : it 
seemed  as  if  be  were  addressing  each  one  individu- 
ally. He  commenced  by  remarking,  that  « unity 
was  the  principal  and  most  beautiful  characteristic 
of  that  church  whose  children  we  are,  and  that  it 


was  the  wish  of  its  divine  Founder  it  should  be  so ; 
for,  on  the  eve  of  his  passion,  when  about  to  be 
separated  from  his  disciples,  he  prayed  that  they 
might  ever  continue  to  be  one,  even  as  he  and  his 
Father  were  one;  that,  independently  of  this  great 
and  wide  spread  body,  which  forms  the  universal 
church,  there  are  others  who  form  particular  asso- 
ciations, the  members  of  which  are  closely  knit 
together  by  the  bond  of  unity,  and  by  their  zealous 
activity  and  piety  devote  themselves  in  a manner 
which  they  consider  more  acceptable  to  Almighty 
God,  and  endeavor,  as  it  were,  to  take  heaven  by  a 
holy  violence.”  He  then  continued  to  observe, 
that « societies  of  this  kind  are  always  commend- 
able ; but,  when  I reflect  upon  what  has  this  day 
assembled  us  together,  and  under  whose  auspices, 
I feel  that  you,  my  brethren,  are  in  the  true  path 
towards  virtue,  for  the  cherished  mother  of  our  Sa- 
viour watches  with  fond  and  devoted  tenderness 
over  all  who  give  themselves  entirely  to  her  service. 
When  I see  ‘ Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,*  inscribed 
upon  your  banner,  it  points  me  to  the  lovely  source 
from  whence  you  derive  the  spirit  of  devotion 
which  animates  your  hearts  on  this  happy  morn. 
Falter  not,  then,  in  the  path  you  have  selected,  but 
when  temptations,  trials,  and  sorrows  assail  you, 
ever  have  recourse  to  the  sweet  name  of  Mary,  (for 
are  you  not  about  to  be  enlisted  as  her  children  ?) 
and  she  will  not  desert  you  at  the  hour  of  need; 
but  interceding  with  her  loved  Son,  will  ask  him  to 
cast  a pitying  look  upon  these,  the  children  of  her 
love  upon  earth.  And  then,  how  consoling  the  re- 
flection, when,  at  the  judgment  day,  all  will  be 
tremblingly  awaiting  the  final  decision,  to  have  our 
beloved  Mother  present  you  to  her  blessed  Son, 
saying,  these  are  my  children,  they  have  been  faith- 
ful to  me  upon  earth,  accept  now  my  intercession 
for  them,  at  this  their  time  of  utmost  need.  Such 
is  the  reward  destined  for  those  who  faithfully  per- 
severe in  the  honor  due  to  the  Mother  of  God.  But 
outward  reverence  is  not  the  only  thing  which  God 
requires  of  you,  towards  this  perfect  model  of  all 
that  is  bright  and  lovely  in  the  human  character ; 
be  requires  of  you  faithfuUy  to  imitate  her  virtues, 
whilst  on  earth.  You  are  not  called  upon  to  imitate 
her  miracles,  for  we  do  not  read  that  she  ever  per- 
formed any ; not  her  great  actions,  for  none  are 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume;  but  you  are  to 
imitate  her  in  her  love  of  retirement,  her  purity, 
her  modesty,  her  humility,  in  the  iaitbful  perform- 
ance of  those  every  day  duties  of  life,  of  those 
household  virtues,  which  are  more  acceptable  to 
Almighty  God,  as  being  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
such  as  come  within  the  province  of  every  one.*’ 
Our  venerated  superior  having  concluded,  the  re- 
ception into  the  sodality  now  took  place.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Donelan  having  previously  instructed  the 
men  to  advance,  the  first  t^ee  officers  of  the  male 
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sodality,  consisting  of  the  prefect,  and  ftrst  and  se- 
cond assistants,  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  altar, 
ivhen  the  hymn  Vent  Creator  Spiriitu  was  recited, 
Mr.  Donelan  and  the  officers  alternately  reading  a 
verse.  The  prefect,  having  read  aloud  what  was 
required  of  the  sodalists,  was  responded  to  by  the 
assistants  in  the  name  of  all  the  members.  All  then 
advanced,  with  a medal  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion pendant  from  their  necks  by  a white  riband, 
and  kneeling  at  the  railing,  each  one  receiving  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hands,  repeated  aloud,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  the  formula  of  admission,  which  con- 
sisted in  a prayer,  invoking  the  assistance  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  as  their  pro- 
tectress and  advocate,  promising  to  honor,  love  and 
reverence  her  themselves,  and  instruct  all  those 
committed  to  their  charge  to  manifest  the-same 
respect  towards  her.  The  ladies  then  advanced, 
with  the  same  order  and  regularity,  having  previ- 
ously laid  aside  their  bonnets,  and  casting  over  their 
beads  the  snow  white  veil,  imitated  by  their  deport- 
ment the  modesty  and  retirement  of  her  whom  they 
this  day  solicited  to  be  their  mother  and  patroness. 
Whilst  all  this  was  passing  'in  review  before  me, 
the  reflection  arose  in  my  mind,  what  a beautiful 
feature  in  the  female  character  was  that  of  devotion ; 

that  silent  act,  in  which  the  soul  divests  itself  of 
ail  outward  things,  flies  into  heaven,  and  pours 
forth  all  its  wants,  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  guilts,  or 
pleasures  into  the  bosom  of  an  Almighty  Friend.*’ 
But  if  the  silent  overflowings  of  the  heart,  in  its 
exercises  of  piety,  are  beautiful  in  a female,  to 
whom  it  seems  constitutionally  to  belong,  how 
much  more  edifying,  how  inexpressibly  tender  it 
is,  to  see  one  of  the  sterner  sex  yielding  with  all 
the  confiding  simplicity  of  childhood  to  the  dictates 
and  observances  of  bis  religion ! to  see  a man  in  all 
the  pride  of  intellect,  with  strong  ardent  feelings 
firesh  about  him,  bowing  himself  humbly  and  sub- 
missively in  the  presence  of  another,  that  one  per- 
haps younger  than  himself,  or,  it  may  be,  inferior 
in  intellect,  and  possibly  in  goodness,  and  listening 
with  childlike  submission,  for  it  is  his  God  and  bis 
church  that  speak  to  him  through  the  anointed  one 
of  heaven ! And  whilst  the  communion  rail  was 
filled,  irom  time  to  time,  to  overflowing,  with  men 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  I imagined  the  senti- 
ments of  holy  joy  and  delight  that  thrilled  the  breast 
of  their  beloved  director  and  friend,  on  witnessing 
410  many  profiting  by  his  exhortations  and  example, 
and  throwing  aside  all  human  restraints  and  re- 
spects, monthly  thronging  around  the  altar  of  their 
hopes  and  desires.  But  whilst  I was  indulging  in 
these  pleasing  reflections,  the  colored  sodalities 
were  awaiting  their  turn  for  admission,  and  tills 
was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  events  of  the  day ; 
their  order,  regularity,  and  reverential  deportment 
being  truly  beautiful,  riiowing  how  fully  they  had 


been  instmcted,  and  how  deeply  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  act.  As  in  tbs 
previous  reception,  the  men  formed  a large  portion 
of  the  colored  sodalists.  The  ceremonies  were 
concluded  by  the  recitation  of  the  TV  Deum,  during 
which,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  seated  in  the 
sanctuary,  viewed  the  passing  scene  with  a smiling 
and  benignant  countenance,  his  expression  speak- 
ing more  plainly  than  words,  the  true  and  heart-felt 
pleasure  which  pervaded  bis  breast ; and  as  with 
cheek  reclining  on  his  hand,  he  now  and  then 
threw  a gratified  look  through  the  assembled  con- 
gregation, it  seemed  as  if  it  was  from  the  deep  love 
of  a parent’s  heart,  taking  in  at  a glance  bis  children 
who  were  now  more  particularly  consecrated  to 
their  God  and  their  church.  The  venerable  Father 
Deluol,  seated  at  his  side,  appeared  to  be  a pleased 
and  gratified  spectator  of  what  was  passing  around 
him.  Mr.  Donelan  now  turned,  and  in  a few,  but 
expressive  words,  addressed  the  Rev.  Fathers.  The 
touching  tones  of  his  voice  betrayed  tbe  interest 
and  emotion  with  which  he  bad  witnessed  the  room- 
ing scene.  He  remarked,  that  he  deemed  it  due 
both  to  \he  archbishop  and  the  congregation,  to 
mention  the  activity  and  zeal  which  bad  marked 
their  conduct  since  the  introduction  of  the  sodality. 

It  was  instituted  in  this  church  last  November  a 
year,  and  since  that  period,  you  might  have  seen 
them,  amid  the  snows  of  winter,  and  the  noontide 
heat  of  a summer’s  sun,  assembling  on  every  Sun- 
day around  the  altar  of  the  living  God,  to  recite  the 
office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  happy  day 
had  at  length  arrived  for  which  they  had  so  yearn- 
ingly longed,  so  ardently  sighed.  The  bull  of  the 
pope  was  at  last  received,  and  they  were  now  ag- 
gregated to  the  society  at  the  college  of  G4su  in 
Rome.  Though  the  number  of  communicants  bad 
been  so  great,  yet  many  an  anxious,  disi^pointed 
heart  was  now  mourning  over  its  privation,  from 
being  unable  to  enter  the  confessional ; the  increase 
of  penitents  being  so  great,  there  was  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  hear  them  all.  He  called  upon  them 
to  cast  their  eyes  over  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  see  tbe  gray  haired  sire  who  will,  in  a few 
years,  appear  before  his  God,  by  this  public  act  of 
devotion  marsballing  the  way  for  the  youthful  as- 
pirant at  his  side,  to  all  the  practices  of  piety  and 
devotion ; the  fond  attentive  mother,  instilling  into 
the  tender  minds  committed  to  her  care,  an  eoiiy 
love  and  reverence  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  so 
that  its  beauty  and  holiness  might  pass  into  tli^ 
hearts.  He  then  begged  for  himself  and  congre- 
gation a parting  and  parental  blessing  from  the 
consecrated  hands  of  the  archbishop,  who  imme- 
diately arose,  and  in  a brief  reply,  again  expressed 
the  great  pleasure  which  had  been  this  morning 
aflbrded  him,  and  paid  an  appropriate  and  sincere  ’ 
tribute  to  the  unwearying  and  fervent  zeal  of  our 
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pastor.  As  the  head  of  the  cbarch,  he  thanked  him 
for  the  number  of  souls,  which  by  his  activity  and 
parental  care  bad,  on  this  occason,  been  presented 
to  Almighty  Grod,  and  added  that  he  would  with 
cheerfulness  and  joy  give  the  blessing  to  those 
around  him.  And,  as  we  bowed  our  heads  to  re« 
ceive  his  parting  benediction,  I doubt  if  there  was 
a heart  in  that  church,  which  did  not  whisper  a 
fond  aspiration  to  heaven  for  having  accorded  them 
the  privilege  denied  to  so  many  others  of  being 
there  present : and,  as  Mr.  Donelan  turned  to  dis- 
miss his  flock,  I thought  if  ever  there  was  a pastor 
who  should  receive  the  veneration,  the  grateful  love, 
the  united  homage  of  his  congregation,  that  one 
now  stood  before  us : and  how  frequently  and  fer- 
vently should  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  be  invoked 
to  cast  over  him  her  protecting  influence,  to  pluck 
from  around  him  the  rugged  and  thorny  plants  of 
life,  and  to  strew  his  onward  path  with  flowers  of 
brightest  and  loveliest  hue ! 

At  half  past  eleven,  we  had  a solemn  high  mass, 
in  thanksgiving,  which  was  sung  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blox, 
of  Georgetown,  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Myers  and 
Mr.  Lynch  as  deacons.  Venerable  Father  Deluol 
again  appeared  before  us,  and  gave  a very  feeling 
address  from  the  gospel  of  the  day,  **  Blessed  is  be 
that  shall  not  be  scandalized  in  me.”  He  dwelt  for 
a short  period  upon  the  text,  and  then  forcibly  ap- 
plied it  to  those  who  are  tyrannized  by  human  re- 
spect, that  shameful  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  which  often  forces  us  to  deviate  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  He  then  observed  that  these 
remarks  were  probably  ill-timed  in  this  congrega- 
tion, who,  after  the  scene  he  hud  this  morning  wit- 
nessed, mutely,  but  eloquently  told  him  that  they 
had  learned  from  their  zealous  pastor  to  trample 
underfoot  the  monster  of  human  respect;  he  had 
there  seen  all,  of  every  age,  sex  and  condition, 
without  any  distinction,  crowding  around  the  altar 
of  their  God,  and  the  large  number  of  those,  who 
though  difiering  in  color,  were  yet  formed  by  the 
same  Creator,  redeemed  by  the  same  precious  blood, 
heirs  of  the  same  blessed  immortality,  beautifully 
exemplified  those  words  of  the  day’s  gospel,  **  that 
the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.”  But 
I must  refrain  from  making  any  further  analysis  of 
this  discourse,  or  I shall  swell  my  letter  to  a most 
inordinate  length ; and,  I wish,  moreover,  to  give 
you  a slight  account  of  tlie  admission  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  youthful  sod^ists.  Although  I was 
myself  prevented  from  attending  by  excessive  fa- 
tigue, yet,  from  the  description  g^ven  me,  it  must 
have  been  a truly  interesting  spectacle.  It  took 
place  in  their  own  sweeljittle  chapel,  immediately 
before  vespers.  Rev.  Mr.  Deluol  presiding.  This 
•odality  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  laiger 
boys  and  girls  forming  one  division,  and  the  younger 
ones  another,  under  the  name  of  <<  Angels  S^ality,” 


a very  meet  and  appropriate  name  for  the  youthful 
band,  who,  with  the  simple  muslin  veil  thrown  over 
their  heads,  subduing  all  childish  mirthfulness  and 
glee,  now  silently  advanced  to  the  altar,  and  in  the 
sweet  and  gentle  tones  of  infancy  vowed  fealty  to 
their  God,  and  love  to  his  Blessed  Mother,  by  sim- 
ply repeating  the  Hail  Mary.  The  elder  children’s 
sodality  made  their  profession  with  the  same  for- 
mula as  was  used  in  the  morning.  I believe  I ne- 
glected to  inform  you  that  we  have  five  different 
sodalities  instituted  at  our  church.  Father  Deluol, 
I am  told,  very  kindly  addressed  the  children,  ex- 
horting them  to  the  practices  of  piety  and  devotion. 
If  the  morning  scene  was  beautiful,  how  much  more 
touching  it  must  have  been  to  witness  so  many 
youthful  hearts  thus  early  consecrating  themselves 
to  God,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  events  of  this  day  will  never  be  effaced  from 
their  minds,  and  I fondly  believe  that  whatever  may 
be  their  contact  with  the  world  in  after  life,  that 
our  Blessed  Lady  will  tenderly  guard  them,  and 
permit  naught  to  sully  the  purity  of  their  hearts,  or 
blight  the  sweet  bud  of  devotion,  which  on  this 
auspicious  morn  was  called  into  existence,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  beloved  director ; but  that  it 
will  continue  to  unfold  its  leaves,  until,  expanded 
into  blooming  maturity,  God  may  see  fi^  to  pluck 
it  from  this  earthly  soil,  and  add  another  fragrant 
flower  to  the  choicest  garlands  of  heaven. 

Will  you,  dear  friend,  accept  of  this  meagre  ac- 
count of  what,  I hope,  will  prove  one  of  the  happiest 
days  in  our  existence;  and,  overlooking  all  defects, 
view  in  it  alone  the  great  desire  I had  of  contribut- 
ing to  your  pleasure.  A. 

DfocEss  OF  Philadelphia — Ordination, — ^'Phe 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop 
of  Pittsburg,  on  Saturday  last,  admitted  to  tonsure 
and  minor  orders,  Michael  O’Brien,  Thomas  O’Fla- 
herty, Peter  Brown,  and  Patrick  Duffy,  theological 
students  from  Ireland,  for  the  diocess  of  Pittsburg. 
Robert  Eleineider,  from  Silesia,  was  likewise  or- 
dained subdeacon  for  the  same  diocess.  Philip 
O’Farrel  received  the  order  of  deacon  for  the  dio- 
cess of  Philadelphia. 

On  Sunday,  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood  was 
conferred  on  Rev.  Philip  O’Farrel,  John  Mackin, 
and  Dominick  Forrestil,  students  of  the  theolo- 
gical seminary  of  St  Charles  Borromeo. — Catholic 
Herald,  28fA  Dec. 

Dedication. — A new  church,  at  Nicetown,  was 
dedicated  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  Church  ih  the  United  States. — We 
extract  from  the  Catholic  Almanac,  for  1844,  the 
following  interesting  summary  of  religion  in  this 
country. 

«<  Diocesses  in  the  United  States,  21 ; Apostolic 
Vicariate  1 ; number  of  bishops  17 ; bishops  elect  8 ; 
number  of  priests,  684;  number  of  priests  deceased 
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daring  the  past  year,  12';  increase  in  the  number 
of  clergymen  since  the  publication  of  the  Almanac 
for  1843,  65;  number  of  churches,  611 ; other  sta- 
tions, 461;  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  19;  clerical 
students,  261 ; literary  institutions  for  young  men, 
16;  female  academies,  48;  elementary  schools, 
posrim,  throughout  most  of  the  diocesses ; Catbofic 
periodicals,  16. 


OBITUARY. 

Nov.  28th,  Sister  Mar V Michaela,  (Stone- 
street),  a sister  of  charity  at  St.  John*s  orphan 
lum,  Philadelphia. — Caih.  Herald, 

On  the  8th  December,  at  St.  Michaers,  Louisi- 
ana, Madame  Elizabeth  Gallitzin,  superior 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  United 
States,  aged  47  years. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Following  of  Christ,  in  four  books,  ^c.,  with 

Prayers  and  Reflections,  by  the  Rev.  James  Jones. 

First  American  edition,  Baltimore : J obn  Murphy. 

82mo.  pp.  520. 

We  have  already  called  public  attention  to  this 
neat  and  convenient  edition  of  a work  that  was 
pronounced  by  Fontanelle  the  best  that  ever  came 
from  the  pen  of  man,  the  Bible  being  of  divine  ori- 
gin. The  universal  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
throughout  the  church,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its 
excellence.  The  present  edition  is  marked  by  a 
variety  of  style  in  the  typography,  and  of  quality 
in  the  paper,  having  been  adapted  to  the  dinerent 
tastes  of  purchasers. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ : four  books : by  Thomas 

A Kempis.  First  complete  American  edition,  N. 

York : D.  Appleton  & Co.  18mo.  pp.  324. 

This  is  a handsome  volume ; but,  as  Catholics  or 
critics,  we  cannot  say  more  in  its  praise.  Most 
unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  taken  by  the 
editor,  in  omitting  certain  passages  from  the  context, 
and  thrusting  them  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  the 
shape  of  notes : because  these  passages  most  une- 
quivocally teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church, 
on  the  subject  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  invocation 
of  saints,  the  perfection  of  the  monastic  life,  8cc. 
In  another  Protestant  edition,  these  passages  will, 

Serhaps,  be  excluded  even  from  the  appendix,  and 
len  the  work  will  be  passed  off  by  our  dissenting 
brethren,  as  altogether  free  from  popery;  but,  this 
is  not  a fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  public.  If  the 
works  of  an  author  are  printed,  with  his  name  on 
the  title  page,  let  them  be  published  as  they  came 
from  his  pen,  and  not  in  a form  which  he  would 
utterly  disavow.  As  many  complete  editions  of  this 
work  have  appeared  in  the  United  States,  we  see 
not  how  that  before  us  could  be  termed  the  first, 
unless  it  be  understood  to  be  such  among  Protest- 
ants ; but,  even  in  this  case,  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  complete,  because  the  words  of  the  author  are 
not  published  as  he  wrote  them. 

2'he  Little  Garden  of  Roses  and  Valley  of  Lilies : by 
Thomas  A Kempis.  New  York ; Casserly  & Sons. 
82mo.  pp.  295. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  this  little  volume,  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Casserly  & Sons.  Its  appear- 
ance and  mechanical  execution  are  far  superior  to 
those  which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  worn  of  an 
ascetic  character,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  a fine 
engraving  of  tiie  nativity  of  Christ,  in  the  style  of 
Overbeck.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  book,  it  must 
forcibly  recommend  itself  to  every  Catholic,  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  the  production  of 


Thomas  A Kempis,  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive of  ascetic  writers,  the  charms  of  whose  style 
never  flag,  and  whose  instructions,  however  fami- 
liarly they  may  be  known,  still  retiiin  all  their  ori- 
ginad  power  and  unction.  The  subjects  treated  in 
the  vmume  before  us  are  such  as  relate  to  persons 
in  every  condition  of  life,  and  will  be  found  by  the 
pious  reader  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  practical 
lessons.  We  earnestly  recommend  this  publication. 

The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laitfs 
Hirecioiy  for  1844.  Baltimore:  F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
18mo.  pp.  184. 

This  Almanac  has  appeared  late  in  the  season, 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
publisher.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  prevent 
this  delay  in  future.  The  style  of  the  work  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  former  numbers ; but  it  does  not 
contain  as  many  prints  of  churches  and  other  eccle- 
siastical edifices  as  ought  to  be  found  in  it,  and  would 
contribute  much  to  enhance  its  usefulness,  as  weU 
as  its  appearance.  The  principal  articles  which  it 
contains,  besides  the  usual  statistics  of  the  various 
diocesses,  are : Hints  on  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture, a biographical  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  England, 
and  the  statistics  cf  the  universal  church.  Th^ 
matters,  together  with  the  information  respecting 
the  newly  erected  sees  in  the  United  States,  render 
the  present  number  of  the  Almanac  particularly  in- 
teresting, The  few  faults  that  occur  in  it^  are 
scarcely  avoidable  in  a work  of  this  description. 

The  Parables  of  Pere  Ronaventvre  Girardeau,  8.  J,, 
author  of  L*EvangUe  MedUe.  Baltimore ; F . 
Lucas,  Jr.  18mo.  pp.  140. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  the  mind  and  teach  the  heart.  The 
principles  of  virtue  which  it  seeks  to  impart,  are 
exemplified  in  a variety  of  narratives,  which  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  attractions 
of  the  style  in  which  they  are  presented,  while  the 
allegorical  representations  afford  the  means  of  apply- 
ing them  with  peculiar  force  to  the  conduct  or  liie. 

A Lecture  on  the  mixture  of  civil  and  ecdesiasHeal 
power  in  the  governments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
the  Rt,  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  bishop  of  New  York, 
New  York  : J.  Winchester.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  distinguish^  author  for  a 
copy  of  this  lecture,  which  is  (maracterized  by  the 
same  deep  judgment,  sound  philosophy,  luminous 
exposition,  stiength  of  lode,  and  nerve  of  style 
that  are  commonly  observable  in  the  productions  of 
the  same  pen.  Although  difficult  to  present  a very 
clear  view  of  the  subject  within  the  orief  compass 
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of  twenty-lbor  pRges,  Biabop  Hi^hes  has  satiaiac- 
lotily  shown  that  the  mixture  or  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astic power  amoDK  the  clem  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  not  only  called  for  by  the  necessities  of  the 
timea,  but  opened  the  way  to  the  blessinas  of  that 
dvilization  which  we  enjoy  at  the  present  day. 

TRa  Poor  ManU  CatechUm,  or  the  Christian  doctrine 
explamedy  with  short  admonitions^  by  John  Man- 
nocky  O,  S,  B.  Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press. 
12mo.  pp.  276. 

This  work  was  called  the  Poor  Man's  Catechism, 
we  presame,  because  the  author  intended  it  princi- 
p^y  for  the  nse  of  the  less  educated  portion  of  so- 
ciety, and  for  this  reason,  conveyed  his  instruction 
in  an  easy  and  familiar  style.  But  this  feature  of 
the  book  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  equally 
adapted  to  alt  classes  of  persons,  and  its  circulation 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the 
imleamed,  as  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  Catho- 
lic &itb,  is  a proof  of  what  we  here  assert.  The 
present  edition  has  been  issued  bv  the  press  of  St. 
Mary’s  college  in  a very  good  style,  and  possesses, 
independently  of  its  intnnsic  worth,  a quality  which 
will  render  it  as  much  the  poor  man’s  catechism  as 
that  of  the  more  wealthy ; it  is  the  excellent  quality 
of  cheapness  which  sometimes  even  the  rich  them- 
selves do  not  disregard.  The  very  low  price  of 
twen^-five  cents  per  copy  will  place  this  admirable 
work  In  the  hands  of  all. 

Fictorme,  a Tate  from  Real  Life.  New  York; 
Edward  Donigan.  32mo.  pp.  126. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  our  Catholic  book- 
sellers  generally,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
pablieatioD  of  such  interesting  and  instructive  tales 
as  the  one  before  us.  It  remains  for  parents  to  do 
their  part  1^  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
children . They  can  bestow  no  more  excellent  gift. 


particularly  when  the  book  is  got  up  in  the  ele- 
gant style  of  Viclorine.  For  sale  by  J.  Murphy. 
Symbolism^  Ex^sition  of  the  doctrinal  differences 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ^c.,  by  John 
Jldam  Moehler,  D.,  D.,  translated  from  the  German, 
wUh  a memoir  of  the  author,  fy:.,  by  James  JBurion 
Robertson,  Esq.  Two  volumes  of  the  London 
edition  in  one.  New  York : £.  Dunigan.  8vo. 
pp.  575. 

Catholic  literature  in  England  and  America  has 
received  a rich  accession  in  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Robertson’s  translation  of  Moehler’s  profound  and 
admirable  work  on  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  importance,  both 
among  tbe  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  imparts,  is  solidly  established  by  tbe  au- 
thor in  his  preface,  and  this,  with  the  immense  ser- 
vices which  the  work  has  rendered  to  religion  in 
Germany,  should  be  sufficient  to  obtain  for  it  a wide 
circulation  in  our  own  country.  We  hope  that 
Moehlcr’s  Vindication  of  the  Symbolism  against  the 
attacks  of  Dr.  Bauer  will  also  be  dven  to  the  Ca- 
tholic public.  As  we  intend  to  rwer  more  fully  to 
the.  translation  before  us  on  some  future  occasion, 
we  shall  merely  observe  for  the  present,  that  this  edi- 
tion is  enriched  with  an  extensive  memoir  of  the 
illustrious  author,  and  forms,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
elegantly  and  substantially  printed  volume  of  a doc- 
trinal character  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  tbe 
Catholic  press  of  this  countiy,  and  will  readily 
compete  with  any  English  publication  of  the  same 
description.  For  sale  by  J.  Murphy. 

The  Tree  ^Life;  or,  the  Chxirch  of  Christ.  Balti- 
more: J., Murphy. 

This  beautiful  chart,  which  furnishes  at  one 
glance  a compend  of  ecclesisastical  history,  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  eveiy  Catholic  family. 


EDITORIAL 

In  coming  before  our  readers,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  with  the  best  wishes  for  their 
temporal  and  spintuu  happiness,  we  think  it  due  by 
ns  to  state,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  on  our  part 
to  contribute  to  it,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  and  qua- 
lified in  our  editorial  capacity.  For  this  purpose  our 
labors  are  bestowed,  and  we  trust,  not  ineffectually. 
Tbe  present  number  of  the  Magazine  will  show 
that  we  have  not  been  indifferent  to  its  improve- 
ment. But  when  we  speak  of  improvement,  as  we 
have  done  on  former  occasions,  we  do  not  wish  to 
intimate  that  tbe  contents  of  our  periodical  will  be 
in  future,  so  learned  or  philosophical  in  their  tone, 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  ordinary  minds ; but,  sim- 
ply, that  we  hope  to  be  more  amply  provided  here- 
a&r  with  that  instructive  and  interesting  matter, 
which  the  Catholic  reader  expects  to  find  in  a pub- 
fication  of  this  nature.  While  we  desire  to  accom- 
saodaie  it  to  every  class  of  persons,  we  must  also 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  deem  the  plan,  which 
we  have  adopted,  the  most  likely  to  insure  success. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  several 
articles  will  appear  in  the  Magazine,  on  the  life  and 
limes  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  and  diawn  from  au- 
thentic sources  which  have  never  been  placed 
before  tbe  public.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  they  will  possess  a high  degree  of  interest 
and  importance,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a wri- 
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ter  who  is  already  most  favorably  known  to  our 
readers. 

We  propose,  in  each  number  of  the  periodical,  to 
furnish  an  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  such  infor- 
mation also  as  may  be  useful  to  the  laity.  The 
order  for  the  recitation  of  the  divine  office  will 
sufficiently  ample  for  the  direction  of  the  clergy, 
while  tbe  list  of  festivals,  tbe  gospels  for  Sundays 
and  feasts,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  &c. 
for  the  different  meridians  in  tbe  United  States, 
may  prove  useful  to  Catholics  at  large.  A biogia- 
phiesd  notice  of  some  saint,  whose  name  occurs  in 
the  published  calendar  of  the  Magazine,  will  appear 
every  month.  This  may  very  appropriately  serve 
as  a family  reading  on  Sunday. 

We  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  the  recep- 
tion of  “ Influence  of  Catholicity  on  Civil  Liberty,” 
which  will  be  published  next  month.  It  is  Irom 
tbe  pen  of  a learned  and  much  admired  writer,  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  present  number,  on  Li- 
terature and  the  Catholic  Clergy,”  and  of  seversd 
other  valuable  papers  which  have  appeared  at  differ- 
ent times  in  our  ]^riodical,  over  the  signature  of  P. 
F.  He  has  adopted  other  initials,  ( M.  J.  S.)  at  our 
request,  not  to  confound  his  productions  with  those 
of  another  friend  to  whom  they  have  been  frequently 
attributed.  The  initials  were  omitted  in  this  No. 
by  mistake. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR. 


I MondcM,  f CzRcrMcisioif  or  our  Lord;  or,  NeRTToar: 

a Kftlval  of  oblig.  d.  3.  cl.  Of.  pr.  without  Com.  In 
Maas  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  and  Comm,  of  the  Naliv.  ffrkUe, 
In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  only. 

9  Tuetday.  f Oct.  day  of  St.  Stephen,  d.  com.  of  Oct.  in 
Lauda  and  ass;  GI.  Cr.  and  Prcf.  of  NaUv.  Red, 
Veap.  from  ch.  of  fol. 

3 Wedneeday.  f Oct.  day  of  St.  John  Ev.  d.  Com.  of  Oct 

in  Lauda  and  Maaa ; Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  White. 
In  Veap.  com.  of  fol. 

4 Theertdav.  f Oct  day  of  H.  Innocenta,  d.  In  Maaa  Gl. 

Pret  of  Nativ.  Ked.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  and  S. 
Teleaphorua. 

5 Friday,  f Vie.  of  Cpiph.  aemid.  Com.  of  8.  Teleap.  in 

Lauda  and  Maaa.  Gl.  Pref.  of  Nativ.  White.  Veap. 
of  fol.  ^dhetinenee. 

6 Sakerday.  f EripuANY  or  our  Lord  : a feat  of  obligation: 

d.  1 cl.  with  Oct  In  Maaa^Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  and  commim. 
proper  during  the  Oct  While.  In  Veap.  com.  of 
Sund.  within  the  Oct 

7 Sunday,  Sund.  witliin  the  Oct  and  1 after  Epiph.  aemid. 

Com.  of  Oct.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa.  Gl.  Cr.  &c.,  aa  on 
the  feast.  WhiU.  In  Veap.  Com.  of  Oct. 

8 Monday.  Of  the  aecond  day  within  the  Oct  aemid.  White. 

Veap.  of  the  Oct. 

9 Tueeday.  Of  the  third  day  within  the  Oct.  aemid.  White. 

Veap.  of  the  Oct 

10  Wedneeday.  Of  the  fourth  day  within  the  Oct  aemid. 

ft'hiie.  In  Veap.  Com.  of  St  Hyglnua. 

II  Thttndav.  Of  the  fifth  day,  3ic.,  Com.  of  St  Hyginus,  In 

Lauda  and  Maaa;  3d.  col.  Deue  md  eahUit.  White. 
Veap.  of  the  Oct 

12  Friday.  Of  the  sixth  day,  &c.  White.  Veap.  doub.  of 

the  Oct.  day.  .Abstinence. 

13  Saturday.  Octave  day  of  Epiph.  doub.  Maaa  prop.  White. 

Veap.  of  fol.  com.  only  of  Oct  and  2 Sunday  after  Ep. 

14  Sunday.  2 Sund.  aaer  Epiph.  Feaat  of  the  Holy  Name  of 

jEana,  d.  2 cl.  9th  lesson  horn,  and  com.  of  Sund.  and 
St  Felix  in  Lauds.  In  Maas  Gl.  Com.  of  Sund.  3 Col. 
of  S.  Felix,  except  in  solemn  Mass ; Cr.  Pref.  of  Nativ. 
and  lost  goap.  of  the  Sund.  White.  In  Veap.  Com. 
of  fol.  and  Sund.  and  S.  Maiirua. 

15  Monday.  St  Paul,  first  Hermit,  Conf.  doub.  (hymn  Me- 

ruit supremos.)  9th.  lea.  and  com.  of  8.  Maurua,  in 
Lauds  and  Mass;  Gl.  White.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol. 

16  Tuesday.  St  Marcell ua.  Pope  and  Martyr,  aemid.  The 

Commemorations  of  the  Saints  ar^  resumed.  In  Maas, 
Gl.  Collects  aa  on  the  2d  Sunday  aAer  Epiph.  Red. 
Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  preceding. 


17  Wedneeday.  8t  AntboDiL  Abbot,  doab.  In  Mrm,  GL 

White.  Veap.  of  fol.  Com.  of  St  Paul  and  prec.  ami 
S.  Prisca. 

18  Thursday.  St.  Peter’s  Chair  at  Rome,  gr.  d.  9th  lesson 

of  St.  Prisca.  Com.  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Prisca  in  Lands 
and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  WhUo. 
In  Veap.  com.  of  S.  Paul  and  fol.  and  SS.  Marius,  Ac. 

19  Friday.  St  Canute,  Martyr,  semid.  ad  Ub.  9th  leaeon,  and 

com.  of  the  SS.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa,  in  which  GL 
and  3 col.  of  the  B.  Virgin.  (The  aecreta  TVm  Dom.) 
Red.  Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  Jihetinenee. 

90  Saturday.  SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  Martyrs,  doub.  In 

Mass,  Gl.  Red.  Veap.  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 
and  3d  Sund.  after  E^ph. 

91  Sunday.  3 Sund.  after  Epiph.  St  Agaea,  Virg.  and  Mar. 

doub.  9tb  leaaom  bom.  and  com.  of  Sunday  in  Lands 
and  Maas,  with  (xl.  Cr.  Pref.  of  Trin.  and  lost  goap.  of 
the  Sund.  Red.  In  Veap.  com.  of  Sund.  and  fol. 

99  Monday.  SS.  Vincent  and  Anaataaiua,  Martyrs,  aemid. 
Lessons  of  1 noct.  from  prec.  Bund.  In  Mass,  61.  cdL 
as  2 Sund.  after  Epiph.  Red.  Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of 
prec.  and  S.  Emereniiana. 

93  Tueeday.  Espousals  of  the  Blessed  V.  Mary,  gr.  d.  9lh 

leaaon,  and  com.  of  the  saint,  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with 
GI.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  B.  V.  (et  (a  tn  Deeponsatiene.) 
White.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol. 

94  Wednesday  St.  TunOthy,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  semid.  In 

Mass,  Gl.  and  col.  as  on  the  inst  Red.  Veap.  of 
fol.  com.  of  S.  Peter  and  prec. 

S25  Thursday.  Conversion  of  St  Paul  gr.  d.  com.  of  S. 
Peter  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of 
App.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  S.  Peter  and  fol. 

Si6  Friday.  St  Polycarp,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  aemid.  In 
Mass,  61.  and  col.  as  on  22d  inst  Red.  Vesp.  of  fol. 
(hymn  Meruit  com.  of  prec.  Jihetinenee. 

37  Saturday.  St  John  Chrysostom,  Bishop,  Confessor  and 

Doctor,  doub.  In  Mass,  Gl.  and  Cr.  White.  In  Vesp. 
com.  of  fol.  Sund.  and;S.  ^nes  2*. 

38  Sunday.  Fourth  Sund.  after  Epiph.  semid.  9tb  less,  and 

com.  S.  Agnes,  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  witli  3 col.  of  the 
BV.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  Trin.  Green.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com. 
of  Sund. 

99  Monday.  St  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Conf.  doub. 
In  Moss,  Gl.  White.  lu  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

30  Tuesday.  St  Martina,  Virg.  and  Mart  semid.  In  Masi, 

Gl.  and  col.  as  92d  inst.  Ned.  Vesp.  of  ftd.  (bymn, 
Meruit  sup.)  com.  of  prec. 

31  Wednesday.  St.  Peter  Nolasco,  Conf.  doub.  In  Mass, 

Gl.  White,  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 

D.  B.  N. 

Full  moon,  5 0 26  A. 
Last  quarter,  12  4 23  A. 
New  moon,  19  1 9 A. 
First  quarter, 27  7 22  M. 
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Tht  True  CatiioUe,  Reformed,  ProtetUmi,  and 
Free.  JVbc.  I and  V,  1843.  Baltimore: 
Joaeph  Robinson. 

rkSTEAD  of  creating  dissatisfaction  or 
alarm,  it  is  a sul^ect  for  rejoicing  and  self- 
congratulation  among  the  members  of  the  Co- 
ihoiie  church,  that  their  distinctive  title  is  so 
much  envied  and  so  zealously  claimed  by 
several  of  the  dissenting  denominations  of 
Christians.  We  are  perfectly  assured  that  we 
shall  be  always  and  exclusively  possessed  in 
future,  as  we  have  been  during  the  past,  of 
the  glorious  appellation  of  Cadudki,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  designate  objects  otherwise 
than  by  their  proper  names ; and  it  is  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  greater  the  effort 
of  any  other  denomination  to  appropriate  this 
appellation  to  themselves,  the  more  will  its 
eminent  worth  and  intrinsic  connection  with 
truth  become  manifest ; the  more  will  a ten- 
dency towards  real  Catholicism  be  encouraged 
and  diffused.  At  all  events,  the  circumstance 
affords  a very  opportune  occasion,  of  which 
we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves,  to  vindicate 
the  exclusive  olaims  of  the  Roman  church  to 
the  title  of  Catholic.  The  subject  is  certainly 
one  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  it  implies  no- 
thing less  than  the  decision  of  the  important 
question,  where  is  the  true  church  of  Christ 
exclusively  to  be  found?”  and  for  this  reason 
it  forcibly  suggests  itself  to  the  serious  con- 
VoL.  III.— No.  2.  7 


sideration,  not  only  of  our  Episcopalian  bre- 
thren, but  of  all  Protestant  societies. 

I.  The  better  to  proceed  in  this  momentous 
inquiry,  we  shall  begin  by  ascertaining  the 
real  import  of  the  word  CedhoUe,  and  the 
ground  on  which  we  affirm  that  CedholieUy  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  true  church. 
CathoUe  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
Tuxoc,  which  means  vnwenaL  Now,  univer- 
sality, as  applied  to  a religious  society,  may 
be  threefold  ; viz.,  universality  of  doctrine, 
universality  of  time,  and  universality  of  place. 
That  the  Christian  church  must  be  uniiersal 
in  point  of  doctrine  and  of  time,  that  is  to  say, 
must  hold  and  teach  all  the  doctrines  delivered 
by  Christ,  and  continue  through  the  whole 
series  of  ages  from  the  time  of  her  foundation 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  obvious,  and  can- 
not be  denied  without  calling  in  question  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  particularly  St.  Matthew 
xxviii,  19,  20.  But  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  the  same  church  must  be  universal  in  re- 
gard to  place  also,  this  being  the  more  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  word  CathoUe,  and  the 
sense  in  which  we  find  it  invariably  used  by 
the  ancient  fathers  and  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles. 

The  epistle  written  by  the  church  of  Smyr- 
na concerning  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp, 
its  bishop,  and  the  disciple  of  St  John,  has 
the  following  address:  **To  the  church  of 
God  which  is  at  Philomelium,  and  to  all  the 
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diocesses  of  the  holy  and  Catholic  church 
throughout  all  countries;”  and  in  the  letter 
itself,  mention  is  made  of  the  prayer  offered 
to  Gk>d  by  St.  Polycarp  in  behalf  *'of  the 
whole  Catholic  church  spread  throughout  the 
universe ; totws  ecclesicn  Catholica  per  tmwer- 
8wn  terrarum  orbem  diffatcc  mentionem  fecerat,^^ 
(Etueh.  ISst.  Eecl,  1.  iv,  c.  15,  transl  of  Valois.) 
This  shows  that  even  during  the  period  which 
immediately  followed  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
the  true  church  was  already  designated  by 
the  name  of  CaUioUe,  and  moreover  that  this 
appellation  was  given  to  her  precisely  on  ac- 
count of  her  local  diffusion  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

St  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  and  disciple 
of  St  Polycarp,  uses  the  same  language: 
^‘The  church,”  says  he,  which  has  been 
planted  all  over  the  earth,  even  to  the  ends 
thereof,  has  received  from  the  apostles,  and 
from  their  disciples,  that  faith  which  she  care- 
fully preserves  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  the  unity  of  the  same  dwelling.”  (Advent^ 
Hcer.  1.  i,  c.  3.) 

According  to  St.  Cyprian,  the  church  by 
its  exuberant  fertility,  extends  its  branches 
over  every  portion  of  the  earth,  and  replen- 
ished with  the  divine  light,  scatters  its  rays 
over  the  whole  world.  However,  it  is  but 
one  imd  the  same  light,  which  is  thus  every 
where  diffused,  and  the  unity  of  the  body  al- 
ways subsists.”  (Lib.  de  UnUate  Ecelesks.) 

**  The  church,”  says  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 

is  availed  Catholic  or  universal,  because  it 
extends  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other” 
(Catechesi  xviii);  whence  it  appears  that  this 
explanation  of  the  word  Catholic  is  not  a mere 
matter  of  opinion,  but  a part  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  delivered  as  such  by  St  Cyril  to  his 
catechumens. 

Shortly  before  the  period  of  Cyril,  who  wrote 
his  catechetical  instructions  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  Arius  and  Euzoius  pre- 
sented to  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  in  335,  their 
profession  of  faith,  which  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  following  declaration : We 
believe  in  the  church  of  God,  one  and  Catho- 
lic, which  is  extended  from  the  remotest  boun- 
daries to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth.  This 
fcdth  we  have  received  from  the  holy  Gospel, 
where  Christ  says  to  his  disciples:  Go  and 
teach  all  nationsJ^  (Apud  Socratem,  IBst.  Eocl 


1.  i,  c.  26.)  Thus  in  the  primitive  times,  Ari- 
ans  as  well  as  Catholics,  admitted  as  a re- 
vealed truth  that  the  church  received  from 
Christ  the  prerogative  of  universal  diffusion. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  century,  St  Optatus  and 
St  Augustine,  two  brilliant  luminaries  of  the 
church  in  Africa,  refuted  the  errors  of  the  Do- 
natists,  and  proved  that  the  society  established 
by  Christ  could  not  possibly  exist  among  them, 
because  they  could  not  exhibit  the  mark  of 
Catholicity  or  universal  extension.  The  for- 
mer, after  enumerating  very  many  countries  in 
which  no  Donatists  were  to  be  found,  pressed 
his  adversaries  by  the  following  close  method 
of  reasoning.  ‘^If  your  church  is  ffie  true 
church  of  Christ,  what  becomes  of  the  proper 
signification  of  the  word  Catholic,  which  is 
employed  to  express  its  universal  diffusion? 
If  you  are  led  by  some  strange  fancy  to  con- 
fine that  church  to  a comer  of  Africa,  how 
can  she  be  said  to  embrace  that  universality 
of  nations  which  God  the  Father  has  readily 
granted  to  his  Son,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  second  psalm : I toiU  give  thee  the  gentUee 
for  (hy  wheritanee,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession  f Why  do  you  frutrate 
this  magnificent  prediction,  and  by  your  narrow 
views  imprison,  as  it  were,  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ? Why  do  you  question  so  liberal 
a promise?  Why  do  you  impeach  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour?  Allow  the  Son  to  enjoy 
his  inheritance ; allow  the  Father  to  fulfil  his 
word.  Why  do  you  place  boundaries  and  as- 
sign limits?  The  whole  earth,  with  the  na- 
tions that  people  it,  has  been  given  to  Christ 
The  whole  world  is  the  possession  of  Christ; 
because  God  the  Father  has  said  ^ I unll  give 
thee  the  gentiles  for  thy  wheritanee,  and  the  ut- 
most parts  qf  the  earth  for  thy  possession  ; and  in 
the  seventy-first  psalm  it  is  sdso  written  of  the 
Saviour : He  ^aU  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  (S.  Optatus 

MUev,,  de  Schism.  Donat.  1.  ii,  c.  1.) 

St  Augustine  is  not  less  explicit  or  less  elo- 
quent on  this  subject  What,”  he  exclaims, 

shall  I say  of  the  prophets  ? How  brilliant 
the  evidences  and  how  numerous  the  declara- 
tions which  they  have  put  forth  in  relation  to 
the  universal  diffusion  of  the  church ! This 
is  the  only  church  of  Christ ; this  is  the  only 
Catholic  church,  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  and  by  a continual  increase  ex- 
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tends  to  the  remotest  nations  of  the  earth.  If 
then  your  church  (that  of  the  Donatists)  is 
Catholic,  show  that  its  doctrines  have  reached 
every  quarter  of  the  earth ; show  that  an  ex- 
uberant growth  has  spread  its  branches  over 
the  entire  world.  For  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  church  is  called  Catholic,  from  the  Greek 
word  Kebd-oxaui,  which  means  universal.’’  (S. 

de  Unitate  EccL  c.  vii,  n.  15;  Epist. 
140,  aUdi  120,  n.  43.  Also  Epist.  52,  alids  170, 
n.  1 ; and  Contra  Chudentium,  1.  ii,  c.  ii,  n.  2.) 

The  same  argument  that  is  here  so  ably 
employed  by  St  Augustine  and  St.  Optatus 
against  the  Donatists,  was  also  victoriously 
used  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  411,  against  the  same  schismatics ; also 
by  St  Jerom  against  the  Luciferians,  by  St 
Athanasius  against  the  heresy  of  Arius,  and 
by  St  Pacianus  and  St  Cyprian  against  the 
Novatian  sect ; all  of  them  insisting  particu- 
larly on  the  want  of  Catholicity  or  universal 
diffusion,  as  an  unequivocal  evidence  of  a 
spurious  church,  and  on/ the  possession  of  it 
as  an  essential  quality  and  a certain  mark  of 
the  true  church  of  Christ  The  ancient  fathers 
have  thus  fully  instructed  us  on  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  CathoUc,  and  on  the  exact  im- 
port of  those  words,  “ I believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  church,”  contained  in  the  ancient 
symbols,  which,  as  pastors  of  the  church  and 
successors  of  the  apostles,  it  was  their  special 
office  to  guard  from  misinterpretation  and  to  ex- 
pound in  an  orthodox  sense.  Their  unanimous 
testimony,  therefore,  amounts  to  an  undeniable 
proof  of  apostolic  tradition,  and  of  the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  primitive  church  itself  on 
this  subject ; and  it  should  be  the  more  accept- 
able to  all  Protestants,  as  it  is  perfectly  conso- 
nant, in  every  respect,  to  the  sacred  oracles  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  than  the  predictions  respect- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  gentiles  to  the  true 
htith,  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  church.  So 
clear  and  so  explicit  are  these  predictions,  that 
their  authors  seem  rather  to  record  the  past, 
than  to  foretell  the  future.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  Daniel,  verses  34  and  35,  the  church 
is  represented  as  **  a stone  cut  out  of  a moun- 
tain, and  becoming  itself  a great  mountain, 
filling  the  whole  earth,”  and  in  verse  44  it  is 
described  as  a kingdom  destined  to  supersede 
aU  the  mighty  empires  of  pagan  antiquity. 


and  to  endure  for  ever.  In  the  days  of  those 
kingdoms,  the  God  of  heaven  will  set  up  a 
kingdom  that  shaU  never  be  destroyed : and 
his  kingdom  shall  not  be  delivered  up  to  ano- 
ther people : and  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and 
shall  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  itself 
stand  for  ever.”  What  language  could  be 
plainer  than  these  two  ])assages  of  Daniel, 
which  evidently  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  declaring,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
universal  and  simultaneous  extension,  ^^the 
stone  became  a great  mountain  and  filled  the 
whole  earth on  the  other,  announcing  its 
wonderful  stability  and  everlasting  duration, 

and  itself  shall  stand  for  ever.” 

The  same  thing  was  predicted  by  the  pro- 
phet Malachy  : “ From  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
even  to  the  going  down  thereof,  my  name  is 
great  among  the  Gentiles : and  in  every  place 
there  is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered  to  my 
name  a clean  oblation.”  These  words  clearly 
imply  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  as  they  express  no  limit  of  time, 
we  justly  infer  that  the  church  will  be  charac- 
terized by  this  universality  ^of  place  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  from  the 
moment  of  its  foundation  by  the  apostles,  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Isaias  is  full  of  similar  passages, 
which  bear  still  more  directly  upon  this  point : 

Rejoice,”  he  exclaims,  " and  give  praise  to- 
gether, O ye  deserts  of  Jerusalem : for  the  Lord 
hath  comforted  his  people:  he  hath  redeemed 
Jerusalem.  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  holy 
arm  in  the  sight  of  all  the  gentiles  : and  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God.”  (lii,  9, 10.)  “ In  the  last  days,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  of  tlxe  Lord  shall  be  prepared  on 
the  top  of  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills : and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it.”  (ii,  2.)  ‘^And  they  shall  bring  all  your 
brethren  out  of  all  nations  for  a gift  to  the 
Lord.”  (Ixvi,  20.)  And  he  said : It  is  a 
, small  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  my  servant 
to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  convert 
the  dregs  of  Israel.  Behold  I have  given  thee 
to  be  the  light  of  the  gentiles,  that  thou  mayest 
be  my  salvation  even  to  the  farthest  part  of  the 
earth.”  (xlix,  6.) 

We  find  also  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  these 
magnificent  promises  of  God  the  Father  to  his 
Son,  regarding  the  period  when  the  mystery 
of  his  incarnation  would  be  accomplished. 
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**  Ask  of  me,  and  I will  give  thee  the  gentiles 
for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  ea^  for  thy  possession.”  (Ps.  ii,  3.)  He 
shall  continue  with  the  sun,  and  before  the 
moon,  . . . throughout  all  generations.  . . . 
In  his  days  shall  justice  spring  up,  and  abun- 
dance of  peace,  till  the  moon  be  taken  away. 
And  he  shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  (Ixxi,  5, 
7,  8.)  All  the  nations  thou  hast  made,  shall 
come  and  adore  before  thee,  O Lord,  and  they 
shall  glorify  thy  name.”  (Ixxxv,  9.)  All  these 
texts  certainly  prove  that  the  society  founded 
by  Christ  is  Catholic  in  the  sense  of  univer- 
sal and  simultaneous  diffusion  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  will  remain  Iso  perpetually 
to  the  end  of  ages.  For  how  could  it  be  said 
that  the  Son  of  God  rules  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
possesses  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  his  in- 
heritance, if  his  church  is  to  be  found  only 
among  a few  nations  at  one  time,  and  then  in 
others  which  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth 
after  the  former  have  receded  from  it?  Or 
how  could  the  universal  empire  of  Christ  be 
compared,  in  point  of  duration,  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  if  at  any  period  whatever  of  its  exis- 
tence it  were  to  lose  its  character  of  Catholi- 
city ? 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  these 
sacred  oracles  and  promises  of  universal  dif- 
fusion are  applicable  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  church,  when  the  Gospel 
had  scarcely  shed  abroad  its  saving  light. 
They  relate  only  to  the  time  when  the  faith 
had  been  «very  where  established  by  the  apos- 
tles. This  marvellous  work,  the  conversion 
of  the  gentiles,  was  not  to  be  achieved  in  one 
moment ; it  required  a lapse  of  several  years 
before  the  light  of  the  Gospel  could  be  carried 
from  Judea  to  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
still  more,  to  distant  regions  which  were  less 
easily  accessible.  Hence  the  church,  in  its 
very  beginning,  was  justly  compared  to  a 

little  flock”  (Luke  xii,  32),  and  to  a grain 
of  mustard-seed”  (Malt,  xiii,  31);  but  this 
grain  of  mustard- seed  was  soon  to  expand,  by 
the  power  of  Christ  and  the  labors  of  the  apos- 
tles, into  a stately  tree  capable  of  affording  a 
shelter  and  a habitation  to  the  birds  of  the  air 
(Matt,  xiii,  32),  and  that  little  flock  was  to  in- 
crease to  such  a degree  as  to  comprise  ; 11  na- 
tions (Matt  xxviii,  19),  gathering  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  who  were  formerly  dispersed 


(John  xi,  52),  into  one  fold  under  one  shep- 
herd. (John  X,  16.)  It  is  only  from  this  happy 
period  (about  thirty  or  forty  years  after  ftie 
passion  of  our  Lord),  that  we  are  to  date  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning 
the  Catholicity  of  the  church,  which  since  that 
time  has  never  suffered  any  interruption. 

But  the  verification  of  the  sacred  oracles  does 
not  require  that  the  church  should  possess  an 
absolute  universality  of  extent,  so  as  to  include 
all  countries  and  all  men  without  excep- 
tion ; because  such  expressions  as  tht  timaerw, 
iht  whole  toofid,  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the 
earthy  do  not  convey  this  meaning,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  language,  or 
to  the  practice  of  the  Scripture  itself;  they 
merely  express  the  idea  of  a comparatively 
vast  extension.  For  instance,  when  we  say 
that  the  fame  of  some  celebrated  man  is  spread 
over  the  whole  world>  that  a traveller  has 
visited  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  the  like ; 
these  expressions  are  not  strictly  understood 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  without  excep- 
tion ; but  of  such  a portion  of  them  as  may  be 
termed,  in  a wider  sense,  the  whole  world. 
When  the  Scripture  also  afidrms  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor  that  ‘^his  greatness  had  grown, 
and  had  reached  to  heaven,  and  his  power 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  ” (Daniel  iv,  19) ; 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  he  came  (un- 
der the  figure  of  a he-goat)  from  the  west  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth”  (ibid,  viii,  5), 
and  that  he  ruled  over  all  the  world  (ibid, 
ii,  39) ; of  Csesar  Augustus,  that  he  issued  a 
decree  **  that  the  whole  world  should  be  en- 
rolled” (Luke  ii,  1);  these  words  do  not 
signify  the  whole  universe,  physically  and  ab- 
solutely understood,  as  there  were  many  coun- 
tries which  the  victorious  arms  of  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  Alexander  and  the  Romans  had  not 
subdued,  and  where  their  empire,  however 
vast,  was  not  even  known.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  upon 
earth : as  it  possesses  a greater  extent  than  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  empires,  it  may  justly 
be  called  and  really  is  Catholic  or  universal, 
although  it  never  embraced  the  whole  human 
family. 

This  state  of  things  was  plainly  intimated 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  injunction  which  he 
gave  to  his  apostles.  Whilst  he  predicted  op- 
position and  persecutions  which  they  tvouW 
suffer  (Matt,  x and  zxiv ; Luke  z and  zzi). 
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be  sent  them  into  the  whole  world  to  **  preach 
the  GkMpel  to  entry  eretture**  (Mark  xvi,  J5)5 
to  teach  oU  neUiont**  (Matt,  xxviii,  19;  Luke 
xxii,  47),  and  to  be  “ his  witnesses,  not  only  in 
Jerusalem,  in  allJudea  and  Samaria,  but  exen 
to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Acts  i,  8) ; 
and  he  accompanied  this  commission  with  the 
promise  of  his  perpetual  assistance  to  the  end 
of  the  world  (Malt,  xvi,  18;  xxviii,  20),  and 
with  an  assurance  of  wonderful  and  lasting 
success.  (John  xv,  8,  16.) 

In  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  the  apos- 
tles **  going  forth  preached  every  where,  the 
Lord  co-operating  with  them,  and  confirming 
the  word  with  signs  that  followed.”  (Mark  xvi, 
20.)  Embracing  all  countries  in  the  ardor  of 
their  zeal,  they  not  only  established  flourishing 
churches  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  but  as  we  learn  from  ancient  and  con- 
stant tradition,  they  also  carried  the  light  of  faith 
to  the  remotest  nations  of  the  then  known  world, 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Persians,  the  East  In- 
dians, ficc.  (See  Euseb,  Hist,  Eeeles,  Je- 

rom,  de  Ser^oribus  Eeelee,)  Such  was  the  ra- 
pidity and  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  conquests 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  that,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  **  their  sound  went  over  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  whole  world” 
(Rom.  X,  18) ; and  again  ; ‘‘  The  word  of  the 
truth  of  the  Grospel  is  come  to  you,  as  also  it  is  in 
the  whole  world,  and  bringeth  forth  fruit,  and 
growetb,  even  as  it  doth  in  you”  (CoL  i,  5, 
6) ; so  speedily  did  Almighty  God  confer  upon 
his  church  that  splendid  character  of  universal 
diffusion,  which  his  beloved  Son  and  the  an- 
cient prophets  before  him  had  ranked  among 
her  future  prerogatives. 

Thus  do  we  gather  from  all  sides,  that  the 
true  and  full  import  of  the  word  Catholic,  in 
the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  creeds,  is  such  as  we 
have  explained  it ; and  it  is  therefore  manifest 
that  the  church  of  Christ  is  necessarily  Catho- 
lic or  universal,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  and 
with  regard  to  the  deposite  of  revealed  truth, 
but  also  with  regard  to  place  and  local  exten-  I 
sioo.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  that  what  the 
holy  apostles  taught  the  faithful  constantly  to 
profess  to  the  end  of  ages,  should  not  always 
be  true,  it  follows  that  the  true  church  must 
have  been  CaMUc  from  the  apostolic  age,  and 
will  continue  so  for  ever. 

Her  extent  over  the  known  world  must  aL 
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ways  accord  with  the  language  which  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  employ  to  express  this  pre« 
rogative.  It  would  be  difl&oult,  indeed,  to 
assign,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  inquire, 
the  precise  number  of  nations  and  of  square 
miles  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  Catholicity  : 
but  two  things  are  certain  and  quite  sufiScient 
for  our  purpose,  viz : 1,  that  a very  limited 
and  comparatively  small  society  on  earth 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  universal  difl'usion ; 
2,  that  a considerable  part  of  the  universe,  not 
only  equal  to,  but  even  surpassing  in  extent 
the  greatest  empires  that  ever  flourished,  is 
fully  adequate  to  our  ideas  of  Catholicity  as 
drawn  from  tradition  and  Scripture.  More- 
over, we  may  rest  assured  that  Almighty  God, 
who  promised  this  wonderful  diffusion  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son,  will  not  fail  to  maintain 
it  in  the  true  church,  together  with  her  other 
essential  prerogatives,  and  to  make  it  easily 
perceptible  to  every  sincere  inquirer,  who 
wishes  to  distinguish  the  true  spouse  of  Christ, 
from  those  societies  which  unjustly  arrogate  to 
themselves  her  titles  and  privileges. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  fact, 
viz.,  to  which  of  the  Christian  communities 
the  prerogative  of  universal  difiusion  always 
belonged,  and  which  of  them  still  possesses  it. 
As,  among  Protestants,  the  Anglicans  or  Epis- 
copalians are  particularly  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholie,  the 
order  of  discussion  seems  to  require  that  we 
should  examine  the  justice  of  their  claim  first.- 
If  we  prove  this  claim  to  be  utterly  ground- 
less, it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  turn  the  whole 
strength  of  the  argument  against  any  other  of 
the  Protestant  societies,  and  indeed  against  all 
of  them  combined. 

The  fond  desire  of  our  Episcopalian  breth- 
ren to  be  called  Catholics,  and  their  studied 
affectation  of  this  term,  are  in  the  first  place,  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  legality  of  their 
title.  For  when  any  one  is  entitled  to  a char- 
acteristic appellation,  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  strain  his  utmost  in  endeavoring  to 
make  good  his  right ; if  the  name  really  belongs 
to  him,  it  will  be  naturally  conceded  to  him 
without  any  efibrt  on  his  part,  because  there 
is  nothing  more  natural  than  to  call  things  by 
their  proper  names.  Christian  is  my  naoM,” 
says  St.  Pacianus,  ” Catholie  my  surname.” 
{Epi$t,  1,  ad  Sempron.)  ” Among  heretics,’*^ 
says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  *'some  derive 
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their  appellation  from  their  authors^  some  from 
the  country  in  which  they  took  their  rise, 
others  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  tenets. 
Only  the  ancient  church  do  we  call  CathoHe.^^ 
(Clemens  AUxandr,  Stromat.  1,  vii.)  Again, 
the  necessity  under  which  our  opponents 
seem  to  labor,  of  qualifying  the  term  CathoUe 
in  some  way  or  another,  as  if  it  were  not  suf- 
ficiently  intelligible  in  itself,  proves  the  perplex- 
ity of  their  position.  For  the  word  Caiholie, 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  is  not  only  an  adjec- 
tive, but  also  a proper  name,  that  is,  the  proper 
and  peculiar  appellation  of  the  society  founded 
by  Christ;  and  hence  it  is  as  ungrammatical  and 
preposterous  to  qualify  it  by  any  other  term, 
for  instance,  the  word  true,  as  it  would  be  for 
an  individual  whose  name  is  James  or  John, 
to  style  himself  true  James  or  true  John. 
Moreover,  it  plainly  shows  that  no  body  of 
Christians,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome  excepted,  can  assume  the  envied  name 
of  CathoUe  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  pro- 
per sense,  without  incurring  the  note  of  error, 
and  temerity.  Who  among  them,  were  he 
seriously  asked  whether  he  is  a CathoUe, 
would  venture  to  answer  simply  yes,  or  rather 
would  not  unhesitatingly  answer  no?  Or, 
who  among  them,  if  met  by  a stranger  that 
inquires  the  way  to  a Catholic  church  or 
chapel,  would  seriously  point  out  to  him  any 
Protestant  church  or  meeting  house  in  the  city, 
unless  he  wished  to  trick  his  unsuspecting 
neighbor?  This  he  certainly  would  not  do, 
because  men,  whenever  their  words  are  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice,  are  naturally  prompted 
to  designate  every  object  by  its  proper  appella- 
tion, and  to  give  the  name  of  CathoUe  to  the 
Catholic  community  alone. 

After  all,  the  remark  which  we  here  make 
is  by  no  means  new : it  was  made  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in 
these  words:  ^^When  you  come  into  a city, 
do  not  inquire  merely  for  the  house  of  God ; 
for  thus  do  heretics  call  their  places  of  meeting : 
nor  will  you  simply  ask  for  the  church,  but 
say  the  CathoUe  church ; for  this  is  the  proper 
name  of  that  holy  mother  of  us  all  and  spouse 
of  the  only  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’ 
( Cotoch.  xviii.)  The  greatSt.  Augustine  spoke 
the  same  language,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  the  attentive  perusal  of  which 
we  earnestly  recommend  to  every  candid  Pro- 
testant : **  Many  are  the  considerations  which 


roost  justly  retain  roe  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catho- 
He  church;  the  assent  of  nations ; her  authority 
first  established  by  miracles,  fostered  by 
hope,  increased  by  charity,  confirmed  by  an- 
tiquity; the  succession  of  pastors  from  the 
chair  of  Peter,  to  whom  the  Lord  after  his  re- 
surrection committed  the  care  of  feeding  his 
flock,  down  to  the  present  bishop  ; lastly,  the 
name  itself  of  Catholic,  which  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  heresies,  has  not  without  reason  attached 
to  this  church  alone,  in  so  much,  that  although 
heretics  universally  aspire  to  the  name,  should 
a stranger  ask  where  the  Catholics  assemble, 
heretics  themselves  will  not  dare  to  point  out 
any  of  their  own  places  of  meeting.”  ‘‘  Malta 
sunt  quse  in  Eccksue  CathoUece  gremio  me  jus- 
tissime  teneant  Tenet  consensio  populorum 
atque  gentium : tenet  auctoritas  miraculis  in- 
choata,  spe  nutrita,  charitate  aucta,  vetustate 
firmata ; tenet  ab  ipsA  sede  Petri  apostoli,  cui 
pascendas  oves  suas  post  resurrectionem  Do- 
minus  commendavit,  usque  ad  prsesentem 
episcopatum  successio  sacerdotum : tenet  pos- 
tremb  ipsum  CathoiUcm  nomen,  quod  non  sine 
caush  inter  tam  multas  hsereses  sic  ista  eccle- 
sia  sola  obtinuit,  ut  cum  omnes  hseretici  se 
Catholicos  dici  velint,  qucerenti  tamen  pere- 
grine alicui  ubi  ad  CathoUcam  conveniatur, 
nullus  hsereticorum  vel  basilicam  suam  vel 
domum  audeat  ostendere.”  (Contrd  Epid, 
Fundam.  c.  iv.) 

But  if  our  Protestant  Episcopal  opponents 
betray  their  cause  by  the  mere  addition  of  the 
epithet  fnis  to  the  characteristic  name  of  Cathth 
He,  what  must  be  said  of  that  variety  of  terms, 
Rtformed,  Protestant,  and  Free,  which  accom- 
pany it  in  their  monthly  pubheations ! What 
other  efiect  can  all  this  have,  than  to  show  more 
and  more  plainly,  that  whilst  they  so  much  de- 
sire to  be  called  Catholics,  they  have  no  right 
ivhatever  to  the  appellation,  as  they  cannot  as- 
sume the  name  without  attaching  to  it  the  most 
awkward  signification,  and  blending  together 
words  and  ideas  which  are  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble ? How  can  they  be  styled  CathoUcs,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  individuals  that  at- 
tempted to  r^orm  the  only  true  and  CathoUe 
church  upon  earth,  and  withdrew  from  it  to 
establish  separate  and  opposite  societies? 
How  can  they  be  styled  CathoUcs,  who  pro- 
test with  all  their  might  against  the  only  Ca- 
tholic church  in  existence,  and  are  so  hostile 
to  it  as  to  term  it  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  and 
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the  mother  of  abominations  1 In  fine,  how 
can  Amf  pretend  to  the  name  of  CaUioUa,  who, 
contrary  to  the  institution  and  command  of 
Christ  (Matt  xviii,  17 ; Luke  x,  16),  profess 
to  be  fiw  from  all  controlling  authority  in  mat' 
ters  of  religion,  and  are  allowed  to  form  a 
creed,  each  one  for  himself ; a principle  which 
could  not  be  better  calculated  to  destroy  even 
the  shadow  of  Catholicity  as  well  as  unity, 
to  rend  into  a thousand  sects  every  religious 
society  that  adopts  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  end- 
less divisions  7 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  among 
Protestants,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
their  pretended  refoimation ; they  have  ever 
since  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  innu- 
merable parties  and  sects  more  or  less  worthy  of 
notice,  more  or  less  insignificant.  If  we  take  a 
view  of  the  chief  branches  of  Protestantism,  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  not  one  of  them 
can  urge  the  slightest  claim  to  the  privilege  of 
universal  dififusion.  A mere  glance  at  the 
chart  of  the  globe  will  prove  it.  The*  Luther- 
ans, who  are  the  most  numerous  among  them, 
exist  only  ia  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Cermany  and  the  United 
States.  The  rigid  Calvinists  and  Presbyteri- 
ans, are  scarcely  found  any  where  else  than 
in  the  United  Stales,  Holland,  Scotland,  Ge- 
neva, with  a few  in  Kngland  and  France. 
The  Anglicans  and  Epbcopalians  are  mostly 
confined  to  Kngland,  Ireland  and  North  Amer- 
ica ; they  cannot,  moreover,  be  said  to  form 
the  same  church,  some  of  them  acknowledg- 
ing the  king  or  queen  of  great  Britain  as  their 
supreme  head,  others  having  their  separate  and 
independent  government.*  Similar,  if  not 
worse,  is  the  case  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
all  other  Protestant  sects  with  regard  to  Catholi- 
city ; each  of  them,  however  numerous  it  may 
appear  amongst  us,  being  reduced  to  a com- 
paratively very  small  portion  of  the  globe. 

Nor  can  they  pretend  with  any  greater  sem- 
Idance  of  truth,  that  collectively  taken,  and 
under  Uie  general  appellation  of  Protestants, 

* Althoogb  it  could  be  laid  that  the  memben  of  the 
AaglM^n  ebareh  beloog  to  a mighty  nation  which  ex- 
Mciaet  a rast  influence  over  the  deitiuies  of  Europe, 
which  cor  era  the  seas  with  her  reiseli,  and  possesses 
imaeute  dominion!  and  reaouicei  in  erery  part  of  the 
world,  the  remark  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the 
question  before  us.  Political  or  commercial  prepon- 
deraaee  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  lupematural 
prerogatives  which  belong  to  the  church  of  Uhrist,  and 
the  anirersal  diffusion  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  estima- 
ted by  anpesior  wealth,  trade,  or  narigatioa. 


they  possess  any  better  claim  to  Catholicity. 
For  though  the  Protestant  churches  were  but 
one  undivided  society,  and  could  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  such,  it  would  be  altogether  inac- 
curate to  assert  that,  as  a religious  body,  they 
are  spread  all  over  the  earth,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Scarcely  known  in  this 
respect  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America,  and  in  several  coun- 
tries of  North  America  and  Europe,  they  are 
consequently,  with  very  few  exceptions,  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  Europe  and  a part  of 
North  America,  which,  as  every  one  will  ad- 
mit, is  but  a small  extent  compared  with  that 
of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  true,  several  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations have,  in  these  latter  times,  undertaken 
the  conversion  of  heathen  nations,  and  have 
made  great  efibrts  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs. Enormous  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  distributing  the  Bible  and  sup- 
porting missionaries  among  those  people ; but 
it  is  likewise  incontestible,  that  a total  or  nearly 
a total  failure  is  almost  every  where  the  con- 
sequence of  these  experiments,  as  we  learn, 
not  only  from  well  informed  Catholic  writers, 
but  also  from  the  authentic  reports  of  Protes- 
tant travellers  and  missionaries  themselves, 
who  acknowledge  and  describe  in  melancholy 
terms  the  pitiful  state  of  their  missions  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world.*  Hence  what- 
ever view  we  take  of  the  subject,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  reformed 
churches  can  lay  no  claim  to  Catholicity,  and 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  these  remarks, 
that  even  the  aggregate  number  of  their  mem- 
bers is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  far  less  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

But,  can  it  be  said  that  the  different  branches 
of  Protestantism  have  a right  to  be  considered 
as  one  Christian  community,  when  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  they  form  so  many  dis- 
tinct, separate  and  opposite  societies,  having 
each  its  peculiar  organization,  government  and 
doctrine;  at  one  time  pursuing  one  another 
with  anathemas  and  excommunications,  as  has 
been  the  case  at  the  present  day,  and  in  our 
own  country  ; at  another,  persecuting  each 
other  with  fire  and  sword,  as  happened  to  the 

* See  a multitude  of  these  documents  and  reports  in 
Dr.  Wiseman’s  6th  Lecture t first  American  edition, 
Tol.  i,  1 3*2 — 170,  and  in  the  AmnaleMdeVAteociaHim 
povr  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  French  edition,  yol.  v, 
pp.  685—710. 
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Episcopalians  and  Puritans  in  England,  to  the 
Arminians  and  Gomarisis  in  Holland,  to  the 
Anabaptists  and  Lutherans  in  Germany? 
How  is  it  possible  that  so  many  discordant 
and  hostile  communities  should  be  deemed 
one  and  the  same  Christian  family,  and  enti- 
tled each  one  to  contribute  its  respective 
strength  and  number  to  the  other  branches  of 
Protestantism,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  mere  shadow  of  a Catholic  church ! 

This,  however,  is  a system  which  our  dissent- 
ing brethren  carry  still  further ; and  as  they  en- 
deavor to  derive  from  it,  if  not  the  reality,  at  least 
a phantom  of  unity  as  well  as  of  Catholicity, 
it  will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  on  our  part 
to  enter  more  fully  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  According  to  this  new  sys- 
tem, whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  dis- 
cipline, government  and  doctrine  among  the 
various  Christian  societies,  they  may  justly  be 
looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  church,  one 
and  the  same  family  of  Christ  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  provided  they  agree  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  fundamental  articles.  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a commodious  system  for  all 
dissenters  from  the  true  church,  were  itnot  op- 
posed alike  by  reason  an4  revelation,  by  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  by  the  belief  of  antiquity  and 
the  practice  of  all  ages:  and  there  can  be  nodoubt 
that  it  is  reprobated  by  all  these  authorities. 
For  who  can  admit  thdt  Christ  wishes  to  be 
heard  and  obeyed  on  some  points,  and  not  on 
others ; that  his  empire  is  made  up  of  those 
who  think  proper  to  rgect  a part  of  his  reve- 
lation and  divine  ordinances,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  receive  them  all;  that  he  recog- 
nizes no  difference  between  those  who  venerate 
and  others  who  reject  the  decisions  of  his 
church,  when  he  himself  hat  declared  the  con- 
trary in  the  most  explicit  terms,  and  without 
distinction  either  of  persons  or  of  fundamental 
and  non-fundamental  articles  (Matt  xviii,  17)  ? 
In  fine,  who  can  believe  that  he  considers 
equally  as  his  children  those  who  endeavor  to 
tear  asunder  his  mystical  body,  by  giving  rise 
to  dissensions,  sects  and  novelties  of  doctrine, 
and  those  who  persevere  in  the  unity  of  the 
ancient  faith  ? **  What  participation  hath  jus- 
tice with  injustice  ? Or  what  fellowship  hath 
fight  with  darkness  ? or  what  part  hath  the 
faithful  with  the  unbelievers.’’  (2  Cor.  vi,  14, 
16.)  Can  it  be  possible  that  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  so  ardently  prayed  for  the  perfect  union 


and  harmony  of  his  disciples  (John  xvii,  21, 
22,  23),  and  whose  unoon^tional  prayers  wem 
always  heard  by  the  Father  (John  xi,  42), 
should  have  no  other  kingdom  than  a kingdom 
divided  against  itself,  and  falling  into  ruin 
(Matt,  xii,  25,  26) ; and  that  his  church,  in- 
stead of  being  that  blessed  house  foretold  by 
the  royal  prophet  where  dwell  men  of  ons 
manner  ” (Ps.  Irvii,  7),  should  be  a real  Babel 
or  tower  of  confusion,  a land  of  misery  and 
darkness,  where  the  shadow  of  death,  and  no 
order,  but  everlasting  horror  dwelleth”  (Job. 
z,  22)  7 Would  not  this  be  the  case  if  that 
church,  instead  of  preserving,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  apostle  (Eph.  iv,  3),  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  l^nd  of  peace,” 
which  makes  it  one  and  the  same  family  of 
Christ  extended  all  over  the  earth,  had  become 
a singular  medley  of  all  Christian  societies, 
however  divergent  their  views  on  the  real  pre- 
sence, the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  number  of 
the  sacraments,  and  other  important  points; 
however  opposed  in  their  mode  of  worship 
and  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  or  un- 
sparing against  each  other  of  every  species  of 
hostility  ? 

Were  we  to  admit  such  a state  of  things,  it 
would  follow  that  all  the  ancient  fathers,  not- 
withstanding their  eminent  learning  and  sane- 
tity,  entertained  the  most  mistaken  ideas  on 
the  essential  constitution  of  the  church,  as 
they  never  separated  the  idea  of  its  Catholicity 
or  universal  diffusion  from  that  of  its  perfect 
unity  in  faith  and  government  (See  their 
words  quoted  above,  p.  70,  especially  those 
of  St  Irensus,  St  Cyprian,  St  Optatus  and 
St  Augustine.)  The  ancient  church  itself 
would  be  chargeable  with  a serious  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  tyranny,  in  having  rejected  and 
considered  as  aliens  from  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ  and  wandering  from  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, all  sectarians  whatever,  not  excepting 
those  who,  like  the  Novatians,  the  Q^uartode- 
cimans,  and  Luciferians,  advocated  errors  that 
might  appear  almost  insignificant,  at  the  side 
of  those  which  separate  Protestants  from  Ca- 
tholics. But  who  would  venture  to  bring  so 
odious  a charge  against  that  primitive  church 
which  is  held  in  veneration  by  Protestants 
themselves,  or  against  the  great  body  of  her 
learned  and  holy  doctors,  the  unexceptionabls 
witnesses  of  apostolic  tradition  ? 

After  all,  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  Si- 
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Tocite  system  of  oor  opponents  in  relation  to 
fundamental  and  non-fundamental  articles  of 
religion^  In  what  portion  of  Scripture  or 
tradhioB  is  it  to  be  found  1 What  are  those 
fundamental  articles  which  are  necessarily  to 
be  admitted  for  salTation,  whilst  others  equaUy 
founded  on  the  word  of  God^  may  bediscaided 
with  impunity  1 By  what  safe  and  infallible 
rule  are  they  to  be  discriminated  1 Will  it  be 
said  that  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  a belief 
in  Jesus  Christy  which  is  the  characteristic 
mark  of  a Christian  people  1 But  in  what 
does  this  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  consist?  Are 
we  to  admit  only  that  he  was  a celebrated 
man^  who  lived  and  preached  in  Judea  about 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago?  In  this  hy- 
pothesis, Jews,  Mahometans,  and  infidels,  ma^ 
be  accounted  members  of  his  church  as  well 
as  Christians.  Are  we  required  to  believe, 
according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  we  trust, 
according  to  the  convictions  of  most  Pro- 
testants, that  he  is  the  incarnate  Son  of 
Gk>d,  God  himself,  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind?  In  this  case,  who  can  assert  the 
r^btto  abridge  his  doctrine,  his  sacraments, 
his  divine  troths  and  institutions,  his  sacred 
promises,  and  the  perpetual  prerogatives  of 
his  church ; and  yet  pretend  to  bdong  to  his 
mystical  body  (which  is  not  less  essentially 
one  than  his  natural  body  itself),  as  well  as 
those  who  receive  the  whole  of  his  doctrine  ? 

It  follows  from  these  obseivations,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  groundless  and  pre- 
posterous than  the  idea  of  forming  a Ca- 
tholic church,  according  to  the  system  of  fun- 
damental articles.  But  there  is  another  as- 
sumption to  which  our  dissenting  brethren 
have  frequent  recourse  to  sustain  their  posi- 
tion ; namely,  that  the  Roman  church,  notwith- 
standing the  erron  and  tupenlUkm  which 
they  gratuitously  suppose  to  have  crept  into 
it,  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  CtdhoUe,  and 
could,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  the  true 
church  of  Christ  until  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century ; but  having  pre- 
sumed in  the  council  of  Trent  to  condemn  and 
anathematize  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers, 
h involved  itself  in  the  guilt  of  schism,  while 
the  Protestants  who  withdrew  at  that  time 
from  her  communion,  carried  with  them  the 
true  Catholic  church,  which  has  ever  since 
existed  in  their  society .«<*Were  we  to  judge 
from  appeanaces,  this  would  certainly  be  a 


more  artful  reasoning,  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents,  to  defend  their  separation  from 
the  Catholic  church;  but  although  it  may 
seem  less  unreasonable,  it  is  not  so  in  re- 
ality, nor  less  pregnant  with  unanswerable 
difficulties.  For,  independently  of  the  great 
inaccuracy  which  is  committed,  in  supposing 
that  the  council  of  Trent  was  an  occasion  for 
Protestants  to  withdraw  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  principal 
sects  of  the  reformation  had  already  sprung 
up,  and  formed  distinct  communities  many 
years  before  that  council;  the  religious  re- 
volution that  separated  Protestants  from  Ca- 
tholics exhibits  two  remarkable  facts  which 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  former  will  never  turn 
to  their  advantage. 

The  first  is  the  small  and  insignificant  num- 
ber of  the  reformers,  at  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  reformation.  What  was,  for  instance, 
the  establishment  which  commenced  by  ac- 
knowledging a temporal  prince,  Henry  VIII, 
as  head  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
source  of  its  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  a small 
party  rising  against  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
a few  persons  in  a single  island  opposed  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  as 
the  illustrious  chancellor  More  well  observed  in 
the  presence  of  his  disafiected  j udges  ? What 
was  originally  the  Calvinistic  party,  but  an  in- 
considerable society,  consisting  for  about  thirty 
years,  of  some  obscure  congregations  and  con- 
sistories, founded  in  Geneva  and  France,  by 
Calvin  or  his  immediate  disciples?  What 
was  also  the  Lutheran  church  in  its  beginning, 
but  an  unimportant  sect,  requiring  for  its 
support  the  assistance  of  a temporal  prince, 
as  Luther  and  Melancthon  confessed  in  their 
letter  of  dispensation  to  the  landgrave  of  Hes- 
sia?  In  fine,  what  was  all  of  Protestantism 
in  October,  1517,  and  where  was  it  to  be 
found?  In  one  monk,  who,  urged  on  by 
pride  and  jealousy,  inveighed  against  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  baptized, 
and  educated.  Such  having  been  the  case,  it 
cannot  but  be  supremely  ridiculous  to  trans- 
fer the  guilt  of  schism  from  such  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  few  imitators  of  his  example, 
to  the  whole  Catholic  body  which  they  aban* 
doned. 

Our  opponents  would  vainly  olject  that 
their  anoestms  and  masters  were  happy,  in 
this  work  of  separation,  to  have  imita^  the 
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feeble  begiDnings  of  Christianity  itself;  for 
this  would  be  nothing  short  of  a serious  blun- 
der and  a complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
subject  There  was  no  question  at  the  period 
of  Luther,  Henry  VIII,  and  Calvin,  as  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  establishing 
the  church ; but  the  duty  of  all  was  then  what 
it  now  is,  and  ever  will  be,  to  adhere  to  the 
true  church  already  existing.  But  the  few  in- 
dividuals just  mentioned,  acted  precisely  the 
opposite  part ; and  having  preferred  against  the 
church  a variety  of  imaginary  and  calumnious 
charges,  in  the  discussion  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  both  the  witnesses  and  judges,  they 
withdrew  and  cut  themselves  off  from  its  com- 
munion ; and  hence  it  is  as  false  to  exculpate 
them  and  their  followers  from  the  guilt  of 
schism,  and  impute  it  to  the  Catholic  body,  as  it 
would  be  to  assert  that  the  sun  separates  from 
the  departing  ray,  and  not  the  ray  from  the  sun ; 
the  spring  from  the  flowing  streamlet,  and  not 
the  streamlet  from  the  spring ; the  tree  from 
the  falling  branch,  and  not  the  branch  from 
the  tree. 

The  reformers,  then,  far  from  having  car- 
ried the  Catholic  church  along  with  them  in 
the  religious  revolution  which  they  effected, 
broke  all  connection  with  it,  and  8q>arated 
themselves  from  it  as  completely  as  an  am- 
putated limb  is  separated  from  the  body  to 
which  it  formerly  belonged.  This  fact  is 
placed  in  a still  stronger  light  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  changes  which  then  took  place 
in  so  many  points  of  religion,  were  aU  on  the 
side  of  Protestants;  not  one  was  witnessed 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
others,  before  they  became  her  adversaries, 
acknowledged  and  reverenced  all  those  arti- 
cles of  fhith,  aH  those  principles  of  morality, 
all  those  essential  rules  of  discipline  and  eccle- 
siastical government,  against  which  they  af- 
terwards declaimed  with  such  unrelenting  hos- 
tility. The  church  of  Rome,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  before,  during,  or  after  the  council  of 
Trent,  never  altered  her  belief,  her  principles 
of  morality,  her  sacriflce,  her  sacraments,  her 
hierarchy  of  pastors,  or  her  centre  of  unity. 
She  professes  and  teaches  at  the  present  day, 
what  she  held  and  witnessed  in  former  times ; 
and  she  believed  and  taught  in  former  times, 
before  the  period  of  Luther,  what  she  be- 
lieves and  teaches  now,  aeoording  to  her  own 
invariable  rule,  to  admit  only  that  which 


has  been  always  and  evary  where  admined 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians;  quod  uM- 
gue,  qmd  oempor,  quod  ab  omnUmt  ereditum  ed. 
Thus  does  she  always  exhibit,  without  the 
least  shadow  of  change,  the  same  divinely  e»- 
tablished  constitution,  the  same  code  of  doctrine, 
the  same  form  of  worship ; pursuing  her  steady 
course  towards  eternity  in  defiance  of  perse- 
cution and  calumny,  and  remaining  always 
unchangeable,  whilst  she  beholds  everyth!^ 
change  around  her.  Her  very  form  and  stme- 
tuie,  therefore,  and  her  unvarying  course  form- 
ing an  insuperable  barrier  against  everything 
like  schism  or  innovation,  how  can  she  be  ac- 
cused, with  any  appearance  of  truth,  of  having 
fallen  into  the  guilt  of  novelty,  or  schism ; and 
how  can  they  be  ftee  from  this  imputation,  or  be 
supposed  to  have  carried  the  Catholic  church 
along  with  them,  who  not  only  went  out 
from  her,  but  tore  asunder  every  bond  of 
unity,  discarding,  overthrowing,  and  destroy- 
ing, to  the  extent  of  their  power,  whatever 
bore  a trace  of  Catholicity  ? If  such  could  be 
excused,  the  most  notorious  heretics  of  ancient 
times,  as  the  Manicheans,  Arians,  and  others, 
would  be  also  perfectly  excusable : for  they 
had  the  same  right  with  Protestants,  to  say 
that  they  carried  away  the  true  church  to  their 
own  party! 

III.  We  have  so  far  shown  that  Protestants 
could  never  boast  of  Catholicity  or  universal 
diffusion,  and  that  they  have  no  claim  what- 
ever to  the  title ; it  now  remains  to  be  shown 
that  this  essential  and  splendid  characteristic 
of  the  true  church  has  always  belonged  and 
still  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Roman  church, 
or  in  other  words  to  that  society  of  Christians 
which  acknowledges  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
its  visible  head  upon  earth,  and  the  necessary 
centre  of  its  unity.  Even  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  the  aposfles,  the  Romans  whom  Sc. 
Peter  had  converted,  were  greeted  by  St.  Paul 
in  these  words : **  your  faith  is  spoken  of  in 
the  whole  world  (Rom.  i,  8);  and  he  de- 
clares in  the  course  of  the  same  epistle  (x,  18), 
that  verily  the  sound  of  the  apostles  went 
over  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends 
of  the  whole  world.’^  Of  the  Roman  church, 
also,  does  8t  Irensus  speak,  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  (p.  70),  and  which 
describes  at  once  its  unity  and  its  Catholicity, 
as  we  gather  from  another  chapter  in  the  same 
work  in  which  he  positively  asserts  that  to 
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this  church,  founded  by  the  glorious  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  on  account  of  its  superior 
headship,  the  whole  church  must  have  re- 
course, that  is,  the  faithful  of  all  countries.’’ 
(Jldo.  Hmreses,  lib.  iii,  c.  3.)  We  find  the 
same  in  the  other  fathers;  St.  Cyprian,  for 
instance,  has  these  words:  ''You  have  re- 
quested me”  (he  speaks  to  a certain  Antoni- 
anus)  " to  transmit  a copy  of  your  letters  to 
(Pope)  Cornelius,  that  he  may  know  that 
you  are  in  communion  with  him,  that  is,  with 
the  Catholic  church.”  (J^.  52.)  We  read  in 
St  Jerom  that  he  made  the  following  inqui- 
ries concerning  Rufinus:  "What  is  his  be- 
hri’;  that  of  the  Roman  church,  or  that  which 
is  found  in  the  books  of  Origen  1 If  he  an- 
swer the  first,  then  we  are  Catholics.”  (JpcL 
adv,  Ritf.  1.  i.)  St  Optatus  of  Milevis  refuted 
the  Donadsts  on  the  two-fold  ground  that  they 
possessed  not  Catholicity  and  were  not  in 
communion  with  the  see  of  Rome.  {Lib.  ii, 
(kmbra  Parmenummn.)  And  to  close  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  the  celebrated  words  of 
St  Augustine  against  the  Manicheans,  show 
to  what  church  he  attributed  the  exclusive 
pierogatlve  and  title  of  Catholic : " Many  are 
the  considerations  which  justly  hold  me  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church ; the  assent  of 
nations,  . . . the  name  itself  of  Catholic,  . . . 
the  succession  of  pastors  from  the  chair  of 
Peter  down  to  the  present  bishop.”  (Oorifra 
Epid.  Fundmn.  c.  iv.  Also  Semk  131,  alias 
11,  de  Ferhis  Domini,  n.  10.) 

All  Christian  antiquity,  therefore,  has  award- 
ed to  the  Roman  church  exclusively,  both  the 
prerogative  of  universal  diffusion  and  the  name 
of  Catholic.  These  rights  she  also  maintained 
after  the  age  of  the  fathers,  and  still  more  in- 
disputaldy  than  ever,  as  idolatry  had  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  civilized  world,  and  there 
was  no  society  of  Christians  separated  from 
the  Roman  church,  that  could  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  justice  and  truth  be  compared 
with  her,  in  regard  to  the  extent  or  number  of 
the  nations  that  were  subject  to  her  authority. 
It  is  true,  she  occasionally  suffered  from  the 
assaults  of  heresy  and  schism,  which  deprived 
her  of  a certain  portion  of  her  children;  but 
she  never  experienced  any  considerable  loss 
in  one  country  that  was  not,  under  the  divine 
protection,  advantageously  repaired  by  fresh 
spiritual  conquests  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  same  age  that  gave  rise  to  the 


Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  witnessed 
also  the  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  of  the 
Irish,  Scots,  Franks,  and  Burgundians.  When 
the  progress  of  Mahometanism  contracted  the 
limits  or  diminished  the  glory  of  that  faith  in 
several  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  this  loss 
was  compensated  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Visigoths,  Lombards,  Frisians,  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  various  tribes  of  Cermany.  But  never 
was  this  especial  providence  of  God  in  favor 
of  his  church  and  for  the  preservation  of  her 
Catholicity,  more  strikingly  displayed  than  on 
the  two  following  occasions.  In  the  interval 
between  the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  that  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  Greek  schism,  that 
had  been  commenced  by  Photius  and  renewed 
by  Michael  Cerularius,  separated  many  of  the 
eastern  Christians  from  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  it  was  during  the  same  period  that  she  re- 
ceived into  her  fold  most  of  the  nations  of 
central  and  northern  Europe,  the  Normans, 
Moravians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  When  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  its  turn,  was  wrested  frc^m 
her  communion  by  Luther  and  other  reform- 
ers, Almighty  God  opened  to  her  missionaries 
a new  path  across  the  ocean,  and  the  Catholic 
faith  was  soon  planted  in  America  and  the 
East  Indies,  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory. So  successful  particularly  were  the 
apostolic  labors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Ja- 
pan and  eastern  India,  that  in  the  space  of  ten 
years  and  a half,  he  baptized  no  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  thousand  idolaters;  and 
shortly  after.  Father  Claver,  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, imparted  the  same  blessing  to  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  converts,  besides  the  multi- 
tudes that  were  converted  by  other  missiona- 
ries. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  church, 
notwithstanding  a variety  of  apparently  irre- 
trievable losses,  and  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  persecutions  raised  against  her  by  the 
powers  of  darkness,  has  preserved  during 
eighteen  centuries,  the  distinguished  preroga- 
tive of  Catholicity,  such  as  it  was  promised 
by  Christ  and  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets. 
She  has  always  been  eminently  visible,  like  a 
dty  set  ana  motmtain,  and  far  superior,  both 
in  numbers  and  extent,  to  every  other  Chris- 
tian denomination ; nor  can  it  be  denied,  even 
by  her  bitterest  enemies,  that  she  possesses 
this  two-fold  advantage  now,  as  well  as  at  any 
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former  period.  Heri^ekmeiB  iHn)ieeiedm 
many  countriee,  aa  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Sontb  America,  Mexico,  the 
Phdtppine  islands,  &c.  In  many  others,  as  Ire- 
land, France,  Bayaria,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, &c.,  it  is  the  belief  of  a vast  mi^rity  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  also  numbers  a great  body 
of  adherents  even  in  those  countries  whm 
Protestantism  or  the  Greek  schism  pretrails, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  England, 
Scotland,  Holland,  Saxony,  Prussia  (fire  or 
six  millions  of  Catholics),  Russia  (several 
millions  also),  Greece^  &c.  In  fine,  it  has 
diocesses  or  apostolic  vicariates,  with  prosper- 
ous missions,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
for  instance,  in  no^em  and  western  Africa, 
in  ^e  Turkish  empire.  Eastern  India,  China, 
Australia,  the  various  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
the  territory  watered  by  the  Columbia  river, 
the  Rooky  Mountains,  Texas,  &c.  A society 
thus  diffused  and  known  throughout  the  whole 
world,  is  undoubtedly  Catholic  or  universal, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  properly 
designated,  as  it  has  always  been,  by  the  name 
of  CathoUc, 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  Ro- 
man church,  even  compared  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  secu  that  differ  from  her  in  faith, 
triumphantly  asserts  her  exclusive  claim  to  the 
title  and  reality  of  this  essential  attribute.  Surely 
none  will  concede  them  to  the  Greek  schisma- 
tic church,  confined  as  it  is  to  such  narrow 
limits  and  reduced  to  a state  of  complete  degra- 
dation under  the  Turkish  yoke.  There  being 
DO  ground  of  comparison  between  her  and  the 
church  of  Rome,  much  less  could  any  of  the 
other  eastern  sects  aspire  to  the  same  qualifi- 
cation. As  for  Protestants,  we  have  already 
seen  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  each  of 
their  societies,  at  the  side  of  that  church  from 
which  they  separated.  But  even  viewed  in 
their  collective  strength,  • how  vastly  inferior 
are  their  claims  to  those  of  the  Catliolic  church  i 
To  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject 
in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  article,  we 
will  add  two  remarks  that  can  leave  no  room  for 
either  doubt  or  cavil.  The  first  is  an  observa- 
tion which  was  made  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago  by  St.  Augustine  against  the  Donatists 
(Mven,  Cre$conxvm,  1.  iv,  c.  Ixi,  75),  and  con- 
sists in  this,  that  wherever  Protestants  are  to 
be  found,  there  Catholics  are  also,  but  noteice 
verso  ,*  on  the  contrary  there  are  many  Cidho- 


lic  countriee,  as  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Senth 
America,  &c.,  whm  Protestants  have  no  reli- 
gious establishment,  at  least  none  worthy  of 
being  taken  into  considmition.  We  observe  m 
the  second  place,  that  according  to  the  hi^^eat 
and  rather  overrated  account  given  by  Protes- 
tant authors,  the  whole  number  of  Protestmits 
throughout  the  world  does  not  exceed  sixty- 
five  millions,  whereas  the  number  of  Catholics, 
according  to  the  lowest  account,  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  millions,  which  leaves  a difference 
of  something  more  than  the  double.*  But  if 
we  follow  the  more  recent  and  more  aceuiale 
statistics  of  the  Christian  world,t  which  state 
the  number  of  Catholics  to  he  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions ; if 
we  admit  also  with  Hassel,  andother  celebrated 
geographers,  that  the  whole  number  of  Pro- 
testants is  only  firom  fifty  to  sixty  milUoi^s,  this 
computation  will  give  the  ratio  ofthiee  to  one, 
which  is  a still  more  striking  disparity  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  world.  It  is  then  manifest  that 
the  Roman  church  is  not  only  Catholic,  but  is 
exclusively  so ; she  is  the  only  Christian  so- 
ciety in  existence  that  can  boast  with  tmth^  of 
universal  difl^sion. 

Were  it  objected  that  there  are  several  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  for  instance,  the  eeniral 
part  of  Africa  and  of  New  Holland,  in  which 
the  Roman  faith  has  never  been  planted  or  is 
scarcely  known,  we  answer  that  this  olgee- 
tion  does  not  destroy  the  fact  which  we  have 
already  established,  viz.  the  universal  diffusion 
of  that  faith  throughout  the  world,  in  the  true 
and  moral  sense  of  the  term,  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient, as  we  have  likewise  shown, *to  fulfil  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  to  constitute  Oatholi- 
cky.  The  Roman  church  in  fact,  is  by  far 
more  extensive  than  the  Assyrian,  Greek,  and 

* This  is  nearly  the  pro{iortion  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica taken  separately,  as  was  ascertained  about  1825  by 
De  Hnasboldt,  a well  known  Protestant  traveller. 

The  number  of  Protestants,”  sajrs  he,  **  thronghont 
all  continental  and  insular  America,  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chili  to  Oreenland,  is,  in  regard  to  that 
of  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  prop<^ion  of  one  to  two.” 
Hence,  according  to  his  calculation  for  that  time,  **ont 
of  the  whole  population  of  America,  which  amonnts  to 
thirty-four  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
saud  inhabitants,  there  are  twenty-two  millions,  one 
handred  and  seventy-seven  thonsand  Catholica,  and 
eleren  millions,  two  handred  and  eighty-seren  thousand 
Protestants.”  {Rev,  Prot,  t.  i.)  It  is  true,  the  number 
of  Proteetants  has  increased  sinoe  1826;  bat  who  can 
deny  that  the  number  of  Catholics  has  also  increased 
in  the  sameand  perhaps  in  much  greater  proportion  ? 

tSee  U.  8.  C&th.  Mag.,  vol.  li,  1843,  pp.  633,  608. 
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Roman  empkes  were  in  alltheirpowef ; and  yet 
these  empires  aresaid  by  the  prophets  and  eran- 
geiists  to  hatre  embraced  the  whole  world. 
(See  Dan.  ii,  39 ; Jer.  xxxiv,  1 ; Luke  ii,  1.) 
Again,  the  Roman  church  is  more  widely 
spread  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  in  the 
fim  ages  of  Christianity,  and  yet,  even  at  that 
early  period,  the  holy  fathers  triumphaiidy 
vindicated  her  universal  difiiision,  and  her 
exclusive  claims  to  the  title  of  Catholic.  In 
fine,  .^en  we  cast  our  eye  upon  that  multi- 
tude of  nations,  tribes  and  peoples,  that  are  at- 
tached to  th^see  of  Rome  as  to  their  essential 
bond  of  unity,  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  soci^c  is  truly  Catholic  or 
universal  according  to  th^anguage  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  according  to  any  language  what- 
ever. To  deny  this,  when  no  Christian  de- 
nomination possesses  one  half  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  church,  would  be  to  reject  the  de- 
claration of  theNicene  and  the  Apostles’  creeds, 
and  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  Catholic 
church  upon  earth  I 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  heathen 
nationsi,  whose  errors  were  so  universally  ad- 
mitted before  the  Christian  era,  even  at  pre- 
sent surpass,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  society 
in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  con- 
sequently that  this  church  cannot  lay  any  ex- 
clusive claim  to  universal  diffusion.  But  this 
objection  is  easily  solved.  It  is  plain  in  the 
first  place  that  the  remark  cannot  in  the  least 
avail  our  dissenting  brethren,  who  will  readily 
acknowledge  with  us  that  the  true  religion 
cannot  possibly  be  found  in  the  impious  and 
absurd  doctrine  of  the  pagans,  however  widely 
it  may  be  disseminated,  or  how  vast  soever  the 
multitude  of  its  unfortunate  abettors. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  carefully 
observed  that  these  marks  of  the  true  church, 
unity,  sanctity,  CaihoUeUtfy  and  apostolicity, 
are  not  necessary  to  discriminate  it  either  from 
the  false  religion  of  the  Pagans,  Mahometans, 
and  modem  Jews,  or  from  the  various  sects  of 
deists  and  infidels,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently 
refuted  by  other  evidences ; for  instance,  by  the 
contradictions  and  other  insuperable  difficul- 
ties of  their  respective  systems,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  ancient  prophecies  in  favor  of  Christi- 
anity, the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his  apos- 
tles, &c. : but  they  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  societies  which  falsely  assume  the  name 
of  the  true  church,  and  the  refutation  of  which 
Von.  IIL — ^No.  2.  8 


must  be  drawn  from  other  sources  than  the  di- 
vine origin  and  evidences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, because  these  in  general  they  admit. 
To  convict  them  of  error,  therefore,  we  have 
recourse  to  those  essential  and  splendid  char- 
acteristics which  our  Lord  has  stamped  upon 
his  church,  and  among  which  Catholicity 
holds  a conspicuous  rank.  As  a further  an- 
swer to  this  objection,  we  might  deny  that  any 
fklse  religion  ever  possessed  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  church.  For  paganism  itself,  although 
it  every  where  consists  in  the  worship  of  false 
deities,  is  not  one  undivided  and  unvarying 
system  of  religion ; not  more  than  Christians, 
Mahometans  and  Jews,  could  be  said  to  form 
one  religious  society,  on  the  ground  that  they 
all  acknowledge  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ; but  it  embraces  a great  va- 
riety of  separate  and  contradictory  systems, 
and  its  forms,  even  in  essential  particulars, 
have  been  almost  as  various  as  the  nations  that 
have  been  subject  to  it  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  The  doctrine  of  the  Persians, 
who  acknowledged  no  other  deities  than  the 
sun  and  fire,  certainly  bore  no  resemblance  to 
• that  of  the  Egyptians  who  worshipped  a mul- 
titude of  plants  and  animals.  The  Greeks  with 
their  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  other  false  gods, 
were  probably  altogether  ignorant  or  regardless 
of  the  divinities  adored  by  the  Britains,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians.  The  same  differ- 
ence or  rather  opposition  of  heathen  ideas  is 
witnessed  among  pagan  nations  at  the  present 
day : for  instance,  among  the  Chinese,  East  In- 
dians, Africans,  and  the  aborigines  of  America. 
Paganism,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  one 
false  religion,  but  a multitude  of  false  religions 
that  have  no  connection  or  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  are  confined  individually  within 
narrow  limits,  compared  with  those  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Ma- 
hometans, or  the  followers  of  the  impostor 
Mahomet.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of 
small  sects  which  exists  among  them,  they 
form  two  principal  parties,  most  hostile  to  each 
other,  the  Sunnites  or  sect  of  Omar  followed 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  Shyites  or  sect  of  A!i 
followed  by  the  Persians.  Moreover,  it  is 
certain,  as  all  geographers  allow,  that  their 
whole  number  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic community,  nor  are  they  half  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  world.  But  this  is  stil( 
more  the  case  with  the  Jews,  whose  entire 
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populfttion^  according  to  ^emostaocorate  sta- 
tbtioc,  does  not  exceed  four  or  fire  millions. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
among  the  difierent  rdigions  which  diride  the 
world,  and  the  difierent  Christian  societies,  the 
Roman  church  alone  is  trulf  CathoHe  or  uni- 
venaL  She  alone  is  that  mountain  alluded  to 
by  the  prophets  nsJUUng  the  tsAole  earth  (Dan. 
ii,  35) ; mprtpmed  on  the  iepi  if  meuatamsand 
emlted  abwe  the  htfit,  to  tohkh  aUrmiioMihoM 
repmr  to  find  in  it  the  only  true  way  to  heaven. 
(Isa.  ii,  2,  3.)  She  alone  is  the  church  of  the 
living  God  (1  Tim.  iii,  15),  the  house  of  Jacob, 
in  which  Christ  our  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever. 
(Luke  i,  32.)  In  contemplating  these  qplendid 
prerogatives  of  the  true  church,  we  are  irresist- 
ibly led  to  exclaim  with  the  prophet : Glori- 
ous things  are  said  of  thee,  O city  of  God.  . . 
The  Highest  himself  hath  founcM  her.”  (Ps. 
Ixxxvi,  3,  5.)  What  more  imposing  specta- 
cle among  all  the  visible  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty ! what  more  forcibly  expressive  of  his 
infinite  power  and  wisdom,  than  a society  ex- 
hibiting a perfect  unity  in  her  articles  of  faith 
as  in  her  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  world,  and  notwith- 
standing innumerable  obstacles  and  contradic- 
tions reckoning  millions  of  followers  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  majestically  advancing 
through  the  course  of  ages  towards  her  happy 
and  eternal  destiny!  This  is  undoubtedly  a 


sDurte  of  unbounded  joy  and  gratitude  fiur  the 
members  of  the  Roman  church,  and  for  Pro- 
testants it  should  be  a^ufageet  of  the  mostseii- 
ous  consideration.  It  may  not  be  useless  on 
this  point  to  quote  the  **  iSrue  Catholic  ” him- 
self : " If  it  could  be  proved,”  says  he,  and  we 
have  just  proved  it,  that  the  Romanists  an 
Catholics,  and  we  are  not,  eur  own  memhen 
%mth  reason,  doubt  tbetr  own  etfhiyt  race 
it  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  we 
believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  church,  and  in 
one  of  the  prayers  we  supplicate  that  we  may 
dieinthe  communion  of  the  Caihohc  church.”* 
Let  our  dissenting  friends  take  notice  of  this 
in4>ortant  avowaL  He  says  again : How 
many  have  left  us  simply  bocmmtimyu>ertpet~ 
mmdbd  that  oun  cmmot  be  the  dmreh  in  tiMek 
iheypr^fm  to  beUeve,  because  (as  many  among 
us  authorize  the  Romanists  to  say),  ours  ia 
a Protestant,  not  the  holy  Catholic  church.’^ 
Here  also  we  have  an  acknowledgment  which 
is  a newand  striking  evidence  of  the  exclusive 
claim  possessed  by  the  Roman  church,  to  that 
splendid  character  of  Catholicity  which  bebngs 
essentially  to  the  church  of  Christ.  **  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear”  (Mattxi,15); 
and  let  every  one  who  has  any  solicitude 
his  salvation,  ponder  seriously  the  instnictiQii 
and  the  example. 

y,p.»4.  flUd. 
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RimteaeU  wumderPagmim  and  0$  it  became 
wader  (he  Popee,  London,  1843.  2 vols. 

8vo. 

r!  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad, 
and  in  the  year  before  Jesus  Christ,  753, 
two  robber  chieftains,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  the  slaughtered  king  of  Alba  Longa,  the 
brother  of  their  mother’s  father,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  fastnesses  that  overhang  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  The  steep  sides  of  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  were  shaded  by  clustering  thick- 
ets and  broken  with  many  a jutting  rock.  In 
the  valley  that  stretched  between  them,  the 
soft  turf  was  waving  in  beauty,  and  the  rich 


wild  flowers  gilded  with  aU  the  glorious  hues 
of  the  Italian  sky,  were  blooming  as  sweetly 
as  when  Evander,  with  his  Trojan  guest, 
crossed  its  gentle  slope  on  their  way  to  kis 
regal  cottage. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  rugged  mounis, 
the  brothers  sat  down  to  plant  the  seeds  of  aa 
empire,  that  was  to  be  nourished  and  to  grow 
great  upon  the  blood  of  victims ; and  that  was 
itself  to  give  way  to  a greater,  which  even  then 
was  preparing  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 
Around  the  narrow  circle  of  his  encampment, 
fayored  by  the  double  flight  of  vultures,  Romu- 
lus drew  a line  and  prepared  a trench,  devo- 
ting to  the  infernal  gods,  whoever  should  dare 
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lo  0088  that  magic  harrier.  With  a tauiit, 
youag  Remus  leaped  across  the  narrow  ditch ; 
the  ire  of  the  she- wolf ’s  nursling  was  aroused 
and  the  waUs  of  Rome  were  cem^ted  with 
the  blood  of  its  founder’s  brother.  Hence- 
forth the  slayer  reigned  alone  in  his  new-built 
city. 

From  erery  state  and  proyince  throughout 
brcMul  Italy,  the  outlawed  and  the  condenmed, 
the  thief  and  the  robber,  wended  their  way  to 
the  asylum  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  j and  the 
daughters  of  the  Salnnes  became  the  wWes  of 
the  freebooters  and  the  mothers  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Slowly  and  surely  the  outposts  of  the 
young  empire  moved  in  their  onward  course, 
and  Terminus,  once  fixed,  never  more  turned 
bach  his  steps.  Storms  might  come,— defeat 
and  shame,  and  famine  and  pestilence;  but 
when  they  had  passed  away,  the  god  had  en- 
larged his  empire,  until,  as  from  his  roofless 
temple  on  the  Capitoline,  his  eye  could  rest 
on  nothing,  save  the  stars,  that  did  not  own 
hissway. 

Wherever  the  descendants  of  the  she- wolf ’s 
nursling  set  their  hands,  there  arose  the  cry  of 
anguish,  there  was  stamped  the  mark  of  blood ; 
wherever  the  brazen  voice  of  their  trumpets 
sounded  upon  the  battle  field,  the  smoke  of 
carnage  ascended  to  the  clouds ; wherever  the 
hoofs  of  their  bounding  steeds  were  pressed, 
dismay  and  desolation  gathered  around  the 
mark,  like  vultures  to  their  prey;  wherever 
the  eagle  of  the  legions  flapped  his  reeking 
pinions,  the  enemies  of  Rome  sank  down  be- 
neath the  resistless  fate  that  bore  their  con- 
querors on  to  empire.  Cities,  and  tribes,  and 
peoples,  provinces,  kingdoms,  empires,  sub- 
mitted to  the  sway  of  the  Iron  Power and 
crowned  monarchs  on  their  knees  besought  to 
be  enroUed  among  her  freed  men. 

From  the  den  of  the  robber  horde  upon  the 
Palatine,  her  rule  extends  itself  over  Italy,  and 
Gaol,  and  Spain;  Africa,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
east  are  chained  to  her  footstool ; Arabia  and 
the  far  ofi*  India  pour  their  wealth  into  her 
lap;  Greece  and  the  countries  along  the  Da- 
nube, and  among  the  snow-capped  Alps,  and 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  across  the  straits  that 
wash  the  western  shores  of  Gaul,  send  tribute 
to  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The  barbarians 
who  dwelt  among  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
ice-bound  north,  the  unconquerable  Scythian 
in  his  trackless  wilds,  grew  pale  at  the  sound 


of  her  name;  and  the  swarthy  African,  be- 
yond the  desert,  trembled,  as  he  heard  re- 
counted, the  power,  the  might,  the  majesty  of 
Rome. 

From  the  seven  hills  the  decrees  went  forth 
that  were  to  govern  the  fardiest  portion  of  the 
known  world.  In  the  valley  that  lay  between 
the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  were  settled 
the  fates  of  nations  that  had  been  great  and 
exalted,  when  the  flocks  of  the  shepherd  king, 
Evander,  grazed  where  the  Roman  forum 
reared  its  wilderness  of  marbles;  that  had 
flourished  in  strength  and  vigor,  when  the 
robber- twins  first  pitched  their  camp  upon  the 
Palatine ; that  had  held  the  nations  in  thrall, 
when  the  Gaul  was  thundering  at  the  capitol. 
In  the  dungeons  that  undermined  the  trium- 
phal path  up  the  gorgeous  sides  of  the  Capi- 
toline, had  perished  the  descendants  of  kings 
and  princes  who  were  mighty  before  ^neas, 
the  far-off  ancestor  of  Rome,  had  fled  from 
the  crumbling  walls  of  Troy ; around  the 
foundations  of  the  vast  aqueducts,  the  imper- 
ishable monuments  of  Roman  lux\iry  and 
greatness,  had  toiled  the  worn  and  weary  cap- 
tives whose  fathers  had  sacked  the  eterna 
city ; in  the  vast  amphitheatres,  the  haughty 
German  and  the  fiery  Frank,  the  untamed 
Scythian,  and  the  swarthy  Moor,  before  whom 
of  old,  the  Roman  legions  had  turned  back 
with  fear,  shed  their  blood  for  the  sport  of 
Rome’s  fair  matrons  and  her  proud  patricians. 

Around  the  temples  of  the  great  gods  of 
Rome,  arose  the  fanes  of  the  conquered  dei- 
ties of  the  whole  world,  until  it  seemed  that 
Jupiter  had  removed  his  celestial  court  from 
the  summit  of  Olympus  to  the  summit  of  the 
Capitoline.  Isis  and  Osiris  deserted  the  fer- 
tile plains  that  bloomed  along  the  banks  of 
their  native  Nile  and  around  the  mighty  pyra- 
mids, and  came  as  suppliants  to  the  seven 
hills,  bringing  their  dark  and  mystic  rites,  as 
the  tribute  of  a conquered  land.  Mithras  for- 
sook the  spice-groves  of  Asia ; the  son  of  Se- 
mele  fled  from  the  vineyards  of  Beotia;  and 
Venus  turned  in  beautiful  scorn  from  the  sim- 
ple votaries,  who  sacrificed  at  her  joyous  shrine 
amid  the  sweet  wilderness  of  the  Cyprian  isle, 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  gorgeous  temple 
reared  in  her  honor  by  the  voluptuous  myri- 
ads of  the  capitsd.  The  wild  frenzy  of  the 
initiated,  as  they  wandered  amid  the  groves  sa- 
cred to  Ceres  and  to  Proserpine,  was  ec^ualled. 
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if  not  tarpassed  by  the  carousals  of  tbe  reeliBi: 
▼otaries  of  the  Romaii  Bacchus* 

In  Rome  erery  god  had  hk  altar,  every  d^- 
mon  had  his  victim ; every  bird,  and  beast, 
and  herb,  and  hideous  thing  possessed  its  glit- 
tering shrine.  Every  hill  was  sacred  to  some 
tutelar  deity ; every  vale  was  haunted  by  its 
own  celestial  visitant;  every  fountain,  as  it 
bubbled  up  its  pellucid  waters,  laved  the  vo- 
luptuous form  of  its  sacred  nymph.  Amid 
the  shady  grove  wandered  the  sylvan  lawn ; 
the  dark  and  woody  glen,  was  haunted  by  the 
satyr ; the  queen  of  the  noble  chase  pr^tded 
where  the  boar  ran  wild  and  the  fleet  deer 
bounded,  and  wo  to  the  mortal  eye  that  gazed 
upon  the  virgin  beauties  of  the  goddess.  From 
the  birth  of  the  feeble  infant,  two  genii,  the 
good  and  evil,  commenced  their  watch  and 
ward,  and  hung  around  his  steps  until  his 
dying  hour ; by  the  hearth  of  every  househokl, 
the  Lares  and  Penates  looked  down  upon  their 
worshippers  from  the  domestic  altars  erected 
in  their  honor,  and  protected  all  that  dwek 
beneath  the  roof.  The  snow  white  bull  that 
had  been  reared  among  the  rich  pastures  of 
Glitumnus,  with  neck  bent  backwards,  at  the 
touch  of  the  sacred  knife,  as  the  cultrarius,  in 
liis  garb  of  virgin  hne,  applied  it  from  above, 
sprinkled  his  gushing  blood  upon  the  altars  of 
the  celestial  gods ; and  the  black  victim  that 
was  devoted  to  quench  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
fernal deities,  poured  forth  the  gurgling  stream 
of  life  into  a ditch,  as  with  head  depressed  he 
sank  at  the  blow  of  the  solemn  victimarius, 
habited  in  his  dark  and  mournful  robes.  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  the  blood  of  Au- 
fmn  tncftms  was  shed  in  annual  sacrifice  upon 
the  altars  of  the  gods;  and  for  seven  hundred 
years  the  fume  of  the  horrid  ofiering  arose  to- 
wards the  sky,  bearing  the  death  groan  of  the 
victim  in  his  agony,  and  the  blasphemous 
prayers  of  his  blood-stained  murderers.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  imperial  reign,  four  hun- 
dred senators  and  knights,  the  flower  of  the 
patrician  and  equestrian  orders,  all  brave  men 
nnd  true,  who  had  rallied  around  the  standard 
of  Anthony,  and  battled  against  the  rising 
star  of  Augustus,  afler  the  suYrender  at  Peru- 
sta,  were  immolated  on  the  ides  of  March,  as 
sacrificial  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  deified 
Caesar ! Sextus  Pompeius,  when  the  winds 
and  waves  conflicted  with  his  wishes,  to  pa- 
cify the  angry  god  who  swayed  them  as  his 


cmpiro,  cast  human  vicrims  into  the  raging 
waters,  as  a sweet  and  acceptable  offering  to 
Neptune. 

But  them  was  one  human  sacrifice,  these 
was  one  pouring  out  of  human  life  devoted 
to  the  gods,  upon  which  the  eye  can  look 
without  revolting,  upon  which  the  soul  cam 
ponder  and  not  turn  away  with  holy  horror; 
round  which  a feding  of  poetry  and  patriot- 
ism must  forever  cling ; and  the  imagination, 
forgetting  the  idolatry  of  the  act,  must  gaze 
in  admiration  upon  t^  wild  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm that  could  inspire  to  such  gallant  deeds. 

^^When  the  wing  commanded  by  Dechis 
was  giving  way  und»  the  gallant  onslaught 
of  the  Latins  from  the  side  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius,’^ the  consul,  standing  upon  a fakhkm, 
with  his  head  shrouded  in  his  toga,  and  his 
right  hand  raised  beneath  it  to  his  chin,”  de- 
voted himself,  and  the  legions  and  allies  of 
the  enemies  with  himself,  '*to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  to  mother  earth !” 

**  From  that  moment,  mounted  on  his  horse, 
he  seemed  to  both  armies  the  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion rushing  down  upon  the  Latin  ranks. 
Tenor  went  before  him.  His  troops  were 
seized  with  the  consul’s  inspiration,  and  scarce 
a remnant  of  the  Latin  chivalry  escaped  their 
swords.”  But  the  hermc  Decius  perished  in 
the  thickest  of  the  onset,  covered  with  woends, 
a votive  ofibring  to  the  greatness  and  the  glory 
of  the  gods  of  Rome. 

And  once  again,  when  victory  was  hovering 
over  the  field  of  blood,  uncertain  whether  to 
settle  upon  the  Roman  eagles  or  the  standards 
of  the  Etruscans,  the  Saomites,  and  the  Gauls, 
a Decius,  emulous  of  his  father’s  glory,  de- 
voted himsdf  to  death,  to  win  the  doubtful 
goddess  to  the  arms  of  Rome.  Again,  a 
frightful  chasm  yawns  and  threatens  to  destroy 
the  city  of  the  robber  twins ; and  the  abyss  can 
only  be  closed  up  with  the  richest  of  her  trea- 
sures. Gold  and  pearls  and  silks  of  the  gor- 
geous Tyrian  dye,  incense  and  precious  stones, 
jewels  ^at  glittered  like  the  stars,  ungnenls 
from  the  far-off  east,  statues  and  paintings, 
and  all  that  is  prized  and  hoarded  by  the  sons 
of  men,  were  gathered  on  the  brink.  In  the 
midst  came  bounding  Marcus  Curtius,  fuU 
armed  and  mounted  on  his  panting  steed. 
With  a single  prayer  to  *Jupiter  and  Mars 
Progenitor,  he  vaulted,  steed  and  armed  rider, 
into  the  dark  abyss  which  closed  again  for- 
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eTcr.  Rome'*  riehed  treatuns  %ben  het  %Mnkt 
tom! 

More  precious  than  gold  and  jewels,  than 
Tjrnan  silhs  and  priceless  unguents,  than  sta- 
toes  or  paintings,  was  the  spirit  that  breathed 
in  the  proud  hearts  of  thousands  such  as  Cur- 
tius  and  the  gallant  Decii.  It  was  that  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Roman  while  his  hand 
was  consuming  in  the  sacred  fire  of  his  foe ; 
that  spirit  animated  the  breast  of  Regulus  in 
the  midst  of  his  horrid  torture.  That  spirit 
gare  Toice  to  the  loud  shouts  of  triumph,  as 
along  the  triumphal  way  up  towards  the  gates 
of  brass,  went  toiling  the  endless  line  of  cap- 
tire  Tarentines,  and  the  huge  beasts  from  the 
unknown  and  barbarous  regions  of  the  east, 
bearing  upon  their  hideous  shoulders  massy 
towers  and  warlike  engines,  while  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  lumbering  trains,  loaded 
with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Pyrrhic  war,  **  gol- 
den rases,  candelabras,  embroidered  robes  of 
purple,  escutcheons,  statuary,  pictures,  and 
the  rarious  works  of  Grecian  art  and  ele- 
gance, went  rolling  on  to  grace  the  triumph 
of  the  conquering  Manius  Curius.  That  spirit, 
after  fire  hundred  years  of  constant  warfare, 
fire  hundred  years  of  blood  and  carnage,  five 
hundred  years  of  ceaseless  training  in  the  bat- 
tle fields  of  Italy,  prepared  the  Roman  legions 
for  the  great  struggle  in  which  the  world  was 
to  be  the  meed  of  victory.  That  spirit  made 
Rome  mistress  of  the  world. 

There  is  a magic  power  clinging  round  such 
memories  of  the  past,  that  binds  the  reason, 
and  enchains  the  judgment ; and  giving  wing 
to  fancy,  bids  her  roam  back  through  twenty 
centuries,  until  the  clang  of  battle  again  is 
heard  along  the  Appenines,  until  the  wild 
shout  again  goes  up  from  the  thousands  con- 
gregated in  the  forum,  and  all  forgotten  are 
the  bloody  deeds  and  human  sacrifices,  the 
fearful  tyranny  and  oppression,  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  she- wolf’s  nursling  exercised 
over  her  subject  nations  through  all  the  days 
of  her  Iron  empire.” 

And  Rome  herself!  how  brilliant  the  dis- 
play, how  gorgeous  the  review  of  all  her 
beauty  and  her  treasures!  From  the  triple 
temple  on  the  C*apitoline  to  the  farthest  tomb 
that  reared  its  sculptured  marble  by  the  great 
Appian  way,  from  the  mighty  palace  of  the 
Csesars,  that  towered  far  above  the  Palatine, 
to  the  humblest  dwelling  in  the  suburbs^from 
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the  lofty  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  above 
the  hundred  steps,  and  within  the  gates  of 
brass,  to  the  straw-thatched  cottage  of  Romu- 
lus that  rested  in  its  shade,  every  thing  breathed 
the  same  taste  and  love  of  splendor,  every 
thing  spoke  to  memory  the  undying  legends 
of  the  past,  every  thing  told  of  war  and  con- 
quest, and  immortal  glory  won  by  Roman 
arms,  against  all  nations,  and  in  all  times,  and 
under  every  sun.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower  that  sprang 
atoft  from  the  firm  base  of  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
stretched  the  endless  colonnades  of  marble, 
palaces,  and  temples,  and  porticoes ; on  every 
side  arose  triumphal  arches,  and  trophies,  and 
pillars ; statues  that  seemed  to  live  and  breathe 
and  move,  shamed  the  proud  works  of  nature, 
from  the  summits  of  “ the  city  of  the  golden 
roofs pictures  that  almost  started  from  the 
canvass  into  being,  adorned  the  thousand  halls 
of  her  voluptuous  palaces;  and  jewels,  and 
gold,  and  precious  stones  sparkled  in  numbers 
like  the  countless  stars  that  looked  down  from 
the  soft  Italian  sky  upon  the  wondrous  city. 

Fourteen  vast  aqueducts  went  arching  over 
valley  and  defile,  across  marsh  and  fen, 
through  rock  and  hill,  to  draw  from  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  floods  of  the  pure  beverage 
that  heaven  pours  down  upon  earth  for  its 
support  and  nourishment.  Through  their  im- 
mense channels  came  rushing  torrents  that  in 
an  after  age,  at  a moment’s  passing,  could  fill 
up  the  vast  area  of  the  Coliseum,  and  bear 
upon  its  heaving  bosom  whole  fleets,  that 
joined  in  no  mock  conflict  for  the  amusement 
of  the  four-score  thousand  eager  lookers-on, 
who  lolled  upon  the  marble  seats  and  velvet 
cushions  of  the  wonderful  amphitheatre. 

Over  the  vast  circumference  of  seventy 
miles,*  the  crowded  streets  extended ; and  yet 
the  countless  roofs  could  scarcely  shelter  the 
myriads  who  made  their  home  in  the  city  of 
the  Caesars.  Rome  had  become  the  world’s 
heart;  and  the  Triumphal,  and  the  Fla- 
minian,  and  the  Prenestine,  and  the  Latm, 
and  the  Appian  way  beat,  like  vast  arteries, 
with  the  ever  sounding  pulses  of  the  stream 
of  life  that  went  throbbing  throughout  Italy, 
and  over  the  Alps,  and  across  the  Rhine,  and 
by  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  straits 
of  Calpe,  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  the 

♦ “ Vopiscu*  sayi  fifty,  Pliny  the  Elder  Mveoty 
milei.** — Rohm  a$  it  toot,  &e.,  rol.  i,  p.  114. 
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ivorld^  supplying  life,  and  strength,  and  energy 
to  every  part,  and  bearing  back  on  its  return- 
ing tides  the  wealth  of  a thousand  provinces. 
Rome  looked  out  from  her  seven  hills,  as 
from  the  summit  of  a lofty  watch  tower,  and 
beheld  the  world  in  chains  and  bondage,  sup- 
pliant at  her  feet. 

Such  was  Rome  in  the  days  of  Claudius ; 
such  was  the  glorious  scene  in  which  St 
Peter  was  about  to  appear ; such  the  mighty 
empire  which  the  fisherman  from  the  shores 
of  lake  Genezareth  was  preparing  to  over- 
throw, and  to  establish  a new  dynasty  upon 
the  throne  of  the  seven  hills,  bearing  his  name 
and  his  title,  wearing  his  emblem,  and  hand- 
ing down  his  power  in  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion through  all  time.  It  is  at  this  moment 
that  the  eloquent  author  of  the  singular  book 
before  us  opens  his  work,  and  breaks  upon 
the  reader  in  such  a flood  of  poetic  splendor 
that  the  whole  scene  is  at  once  vividly  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  and  impressed  indelibly 
upon  the  mind. 

“ On  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  from  the  building  of  the  city, 
Dccxcvi,  Claudius  Augustus  for  the  third, 
and  Lucius  Vilellius  for  the  second  time,  being 
consuls,  there  entered  the  gates  of  Rome  two 
lonely  wayfarers  from  Palestine. 

**  They  might  have  passed  for  father  and 
son,  if  one  attended  solely  to  their  years ; but 
iVom  the  contour  and  deportment  of  the  younger 

them,  in  whom  the  gravity  of  manhood  was 
still  blended  with  the  modest  gracefulness  of 
vouth,  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  no  tie  of 
t arihly  kindred  united  him  to  the  venerable 
man  by  whose  side  he  walked  with  the  reve- 
rential air  of  a disciple. 

‘‘Three  score  years  and  upwards  seemed 
to  have  passed  over  the  old  man’s  head.  He 
was  bald,  or  shorn  upon  the  crown,  and  en- 
circled by  a fillet,  or  wreath  of  hair  like  to  that 
of  his  beard,  which  was  not  while  or  flowing, 
but  crispy  and  of  a silvery  grey.  His  brow 
was  elevated  as  if  in  lofty  thought.  His 
cheeks  were  furrowed  with  contrition.  His 
whole  aspect  was  pale,  and  of  an  expression 
that  imparted  a certain  air  of  dignity  to  a per- 
son rather  less  than  the  middle  size.  His  eye, 
vivid  as  the  bghtning  of  heaven,  indicated  an 
impetuous  spirit,  but  its  glance  was  tempered 
by  humility.  A reed,  terminating  in  a cross, 
was  his  only  staflT;  and  even  that  he  seemed 
to  carry  rather  as  an  emblem  of  his  mission, 
than  to  alleviate  his  pilgrimage,  or  to  sustain 
the  infirmity  of  his  years.  About  him  there 
was  an  air  of  mystery  that  confounded  the 
conjecture  it  excited.  He  looked  like  an  am- 
bassador— the  agent  of  some  mighty  enter- 
prise ; yet  who  more  destitute  of  every  thing 


that  is  wont  to  distinguish  the  representative 
of  a terrestrial  potentate?  Unheralded,  and 
unadorned  by  pomp,— jaded  and  travel-tainted, 
he  joumeyeia  on  with  his  meek  companion, 
barefooted  and  in  silence.  If  heeded,  it  was 
to  be  scofied  at,  or  eyed  with  contempt,  by  the 
proud  and  ^igeous  multitudes  thronging  to 
the  melropofis  of  all  nations.”  (Vol.  i,  pp.  1,2.) 

Every  step  that  the  venerable  apostle  and 
his  young  disciple,  St  Mark,  take  along  the 
crowded  Appian  thoroughfare,  is  made  by  our 
author  the  occasion  and  the  vehicle  of  some 
eloquent  description,  some  profound  reflec- 
tion upon  the  habits,  customs,  and  religion  of 
the  great  people  whom  they  came  to  subdue 
to  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ  Every  incident 
that  occurs  throughout  the  semipoet ic  history, 
is  seized  upon  to  paint  in  vivid  coloring  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  path 
of  Peter,  and  the  obstacles,  insuperable  to 
mere  human  power,  which  reared  theoiselves 
up  to  war  against  th^  success  of  his  mission. 
The  voluptuous  rites  of  Bacchus  whose  vota- 
ries are  reeling  around  his  path,  the  lascivious 
worship  of  the  Cyprian  goddess,  the  songs  of 
whose  followers  are  ringing  in  his  ears,  tho 
tombs  of  the  old  Romans,  who  had  carried  the 
eagle  triumphant  through  many  a heady  fight, 
the  gorgeous  palace  with  its  gales  of  bronze 
cast  open,  on  the  summit  of  the  Coeli  Mon- 
tana speak  of  vile,  degraded  passion,  of  old 
memories  dear  to  the  proud  spirit,  of  wealth  and 
luxury ; and  the  apostle  comes,  the  prince  of  the 
chosen  twelve,  to  preach  chastity,  temperance, 
humility,  voluntary  poverty.  He  enters  the 
palace  of  the  “ Coali  Montana,”  and  wanders 

on  “ through  galleries,  saloons,  and  suites  of 
stately  apartments  without  end, — ^a  labyrinth 
of  ever  increasing  splendor,  but  paused  not  to 
gaze  or  wonder  at  the  strange  magnificence. . . 
At  last  the  voluptuous  swell  of  music  came 
from  a distance  upon  the  ear;  and,  directed 
by  the  sound,  the  pilgrims  came  to  the  inte- 
rior recesses  of  the  palace,  where  lay  the  ‘ Tri- 
clinium,’ or  hall  of  feast. 

“Abandoned  to  every  effeminacy  as  they 
lolled  upon  these  beds,  like  so  many  deities 
upon  sunlit  clouds,  the  lordly  voluptuaries 
were  regaled  with  every  dainty  of  air,  earth, 
and  ocean,  while  nymph-like  and  obsequious 
forms  were  stationed  with  fans  and  vases  of 
perfume,  or  moved  around  the  couches  to 
sounds  of  soft  melody  with  goblets  of  racy 
wine.  Others  burned  incense,  or  placed  fresli 
viands  and  flowers  on  the  altars  of  the  house- 
hold deities,  or  fed  with  fragrant  oil  the  lamps 
and  candelabra  that  cast  a mellow  splendor 
over  the  entire  scene. 
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**  Tbe  strains  of  the  enchanting  music 
which  had  guided  the  pilgrims  from  a dis- 
tance,  seemed  to  faint  away  and  die  in  swan- 
like agonies,  and  all  was  still  and  breathless, 
as  in  a dream,  when  that  venerable  stranger 
and  his  disciple  appeared  upon  the  threshold 
of  that  hall  oi  pleasure.  Their  eyes  were  down- 
cast, and  it  was  well,  for  ill  would  they  have 
brooked  to  have  looked  upon  mysteries  of  wan- 
tonness and  unshadowed  sin.  The  apostle 
lifted  his  hand  as  if  in  act  to  bless,  saying 

* Peace  to  this  house !’  ‘ and  to  all  who  dw^ 
within  it,’  responded  his  disciple. 

Like  the  summer  sea  when  the  tornado 
breathes  upon  it,  the  lord  of  the  feast  sprang 
up.  He  shook  his  hands,  he  shrieked  in  tran- 
sports of  fury  at  the  messengers  who  had  come 
with  a great  blessing  to  his  house ; and  they 
cast  them  forth. 

ray  divine  Master!  it  is  just!’  said  the 
▼enerable  man,  as  he  was  lifted  by  his  disciple 
from  where  they  had  left  him  for  dead ; . . . . 

* yes,  they  have  rejected  thy  peace,’  he  con- 
tinue, after  a moment’s  ecstasy,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  palace  of  Lateranus  (for  Plautius 
liateranus  was  lord  of  the  palace  and  the 
least),  and,  therefore,  that  proud  pile  shall  fall ; 
but,  upon  its  ruins  shall  rise  the  mother  and 
the  queen  of  a regenerated  world! 

“St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 

* shook  the  dust  from  his  feet,’  and  with  his 
meek  disciple  and  amanuensis,  St.  Mark,  pur- 
sued his  way  rejoicing.”  (Vol.  i,  pp.  36-7.) 

The  next  dwelling  which  the  holy  apostle 
honors  with  his  venerable  presence  is  shrouded 
in  the  garb  of  grey  and  mourning.  The  son 
and  heir  of  the  Senator  Pudens  bad  been  torn 
away  by  death,  the  very  day  he  had  received 
the  **  manly  toga.”  By  the  couch  on  which 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  youth  is  stretched,  the 
friends  of  the  afflicted  father  pour  into  his  ear 
the  sad  and  empty  consolations  of  philosophy; 
they  speak  of  hope  for  the  future ; but  doubt, 
fearful,  terrific,  envelopes  that  flickering  hope; 
none  had  ever  returned  from  the  dark  regions 
beyond  the  tomb,  to  tell  of  immortality.  De- 
spair was  about  to  seize  upon  bis  victim,  when 
the  mild  voice  of  the  venerable  apostle  is 
raised,  and  he  declares  that  he  is  sent  to  preach 
the  faith  of  one  who  had  arisen  from  the  dead, 
the  Son  of  God.  To  him,  with  uplifted  hands- 
he  appeals,  and, 

“ like  the  sunrise  among  the  Apennines, 
where  morning  does  not  steal  through  the  im- 
perceptible degree  of  twilight;  but,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation  on  the  mountain-tops, 
bursts  in  full  splender  over  the  entire  land- 
scape, which  lives  and  laughs  in  the  vivifying 
brightness,  suddenly;  life,  balmy  and  refulgent, 
dawned  like  ‘ the  blushing  morn,’  over  the  dead 
body  of  the  youth.  He  breathed,  he  panted 


with  exu^rant  sensation ; he  bounded  from 
the  bier,  like  an  angel  from  his  rest ; and  his 
voice,  fragrant  and  musical  as  nature’s  matin 
song,  broke  out” 

With  this  beautiful  scene  and  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  wild  joy  which  follows  upon 
it,  closes  the  first  of  the  six  books  into  which 
the  work  is  divided. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  book,  we  find 
the  apostle  on  the  capitol  conversing  and  dis- 
puting with  the  most  distinguished  senators 
of  Rome.  The  probability  of  such  an  event 
matters  little ; it  is  only  needed  to  enable  the 
author  to  bring  in  review  the  past  history  of 
Rome,  its  greatness  and  its  grandeur,  which 
we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  sketch  ra- 
pidly and  succinctly;  to  describe  the  fearful 
obstacles  which  the  apostle  must  encounter, 
before  he  can  rear  up  his  empire  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  whose  capital  stretched  so  gorge- 
ously around  them ; to  prove  conclusively 
at  a single  glance,  that  the  hand  of  God  could 
alone  peiform  the  work.  By  means  of  this 
simple  artifice,  the  greatest  revolution  in  all 
times,  is  personified — Rome,  in  her  great  se- 
nators, boasting  of  her  mighty  power,  with  all 
her  wealth  and  beauty  around  and  at  their  feetj 
resisting  the  advance  of  the  inevitable  fate,  and 
the  empire  of  the  cross,  in  the  humble  fisher- 
man from  lake  Genezareth,  warning  them  to 
submit  and  foretelling  to  the  startled  grandees 
that, 

“ like  the  vision  of  a dream,  a mirage  of  the 
desert,  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  shall  vanish; 
the  home  of  so  many  nations,  shall  become 
their  grave;  the  seven  hiUs,  a marble  wilder- 
ness! And  yet  Rome  is  destined  to  be  an 
^ eternal  city,’  imperishable  as  the  earth  itself^ 
over  which  its  sceptre  shall  still  be  wielded : 
in  its  new  empire  * the  first  shall  be  last;’  ‘ he 
that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted ;’  ‘ ser- 
vaut  of  servants,’  shall  be  its  proudest  title ; 
poverty  in  that  empire,  will  be  accounted  a 
latitude,  riches  dreaded  as  a calamity.  Cha.^ 
tily  and  penitential  austerities,  and  ine  worira 
of  mercy  will  be  cultivated  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  is  at  present  felt  for  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life.  By  submitting  without  a murmur  to 
every  insult  and  outrageous  cruelty,  its  people 
shall  triumph,  vanquish  even  all-conquering 
Rome,  and  leading  captive  the  quirites,  the 
conscript  fathers,  the  knights,  the  legions  with 
the  cross  upon  their  banners,  and  upon  the 
diadem  of  Caesar  himself,  to  pay  homage  to 
the  crucified  upon  this  capitol.” 

“‘Never,  never,  never!’  cried  Caius 
Cassius,  whose  scorn  could  restrain  itself  no 
longer ; * when  you  talked  of  the  destruction 
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of  this  empire,  I listened  with  indiferenoe. 
Why  should  hallueinatioDS  such  as  these  exr 
cite  more  than  a smile  of  pity  1 But  in  these 
mad  antitheses  about  supplanting  pride  by  hu* 
mility,  libertinism  by  chastity ; of  substituting 
the  love  of  poverty  for  the  love  of  riches,  the 
cross  ibr  the  eagle  *,  the  outrage  upon  common 
sense  becomes  insufferable.  Have  you  any 
notion,  any  shadowy  conception,  even,  of  what 
Rome,  of  what  human  nature  is,  or  of  what 
you  are  yowrselff^  Then  launching  forth,  he 
showed  now  paganism  was  interwoven  and 
identified  with  the  then  existing  order  of  things, 
that  it  could  not  be  interfere  with  without 
^sjointing  the  whole  frame  of  the  empire, 
overturning  all  ideas  and  institutions ; and  that 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  demanded, 
not  only  a revolution  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, but  a subversion  of  society,  and  what 
was  still  more  absurd,  a complete  metamor- 
phosis of  human  nature.”  (Vol.  i,  pp.  160-1.) 

To  quote  all  the  beautiful  passages  in  this 
eloquent  work,  to  refer  to  all  its  points  of  ex- 
cellence, would  far  outrun  our  limits : we  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a hurried  enu- 
meration of  the  remaining  four  books.  The  se- 
cond book  closes  with  the  description  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Nero ; and  the  third  opens 
with  the  spectacle  of  this  brilliant  mirage  of 
existence,  reduced  to  irremediable  desolation, 
just  as  it  was  beheld  by  Belisarius,  the  great 
captain  of  Justinian,  when  he  visited”  it  forty 
days  after  its  total  pillage  by  Totila.  The 
fourth  book  displays  the  triumph  of  the  Laba- 
rum ; and,  in  the  fifth,  the  author  shows  that 
a century  after  ‘‘  Christianity  had  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  of  Constantine,”  the  strug- 
gle still  continued  between  paganism  and  the 
successors  of  St  Peter.  The  sixth  and  last 
book  is  the  announcement  of  the  triumph  of 
the  fisherman  from  lake  Genezareth  in  his 
descendants — the  grand  **  lo  triumphe,”  that 
goes  up  in  swelling  tones,  rejoicing  over  the 
final  victory  of  the  church  of  Christ  The 
scene  is  opened  in  the  pilgrim’s  hospice  of  the. 
abbey  of  St  Peter’s  at  Canterbury,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  800 ; and  here  among  a 
motley  group  of  men,  of  all  ranks  and  all  na- 
tions, the  serf  and  the  earl,  the  mitred  abbot 
and  the  monk,  the  anchoret  and  the  steel-clad 
baron,  blended  in  harmonious  intercourse,  and 
grouped  together  in  their  brilliant  and  fantastic 
costumes,”  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  de- 
scribe the  miraculous  change  that  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  barbarian  nations,”  and 
he  recounts  the  events  that  attended  the  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne,  as  given  in  a letter 


of  Bgioavd,  the  secietary  of  the  monarch,  to 
Alcutn,  his  venerated  preceptor  and  friend. 

Throughout  this  singular  work — singular  in 
its  design  and  singular  in  its  execution — the 
author  seems  to  deride  and  trample  underfoot 
all  the  arbitrary  roles  which  critics  have  under- 
taken to  establish.  At  one  moment,  he  moves 
along  with  all  the  dignity  and  solemn  pomp 
which  becomes  the  great  historian;  in  the 
next,  he  gives  wing  to  fancy,  and  soars  like 
the  eagle  rushing  towards  the  sun,  his  sweep- 
ing pinions  shaking  off  in  their  upward  flight, 
streams  of  glancing  light.  Now,  he  paints 
with  the  most  vivid  coloring,  Rome  in  the  day 
of  Nero;  and,  in  a single  instant,  he  carries 
his  reader  to  Rome,  laid  desolate  by  the  Goth, 
and  the  wild  beast  howling  amid  her  palaces. 
Yet,  amid  all  this  sudden  change,  amid  these 
ever  shifting  sceDe8,the  main  object  of  the  work 
is  carried  out ; the  contest  between  paganism 
and  Christianity  is  described;  and  the  great 
heroine  of  the  drama,  the  Christian  faith,  is 
led  forth  trinmphant,  in  the  last  act,  at  tbs 
coronation  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  as  the 
emperor  of  the  west. 

^ rich  and  so  varied  is  the  store  of  his  ants- 
quarian  knowledge,  so  vividly  has  he  recatted 
to  his  imagination  the  ancient  glories  of  Rome, 
renewing  all  her  Ufe  and  splendor,  that  tbs 
reader,  in  foncy,  gazes  out  from  the  Tarpeiau 
tower,  with  Pudens,  at  the  break  of  dawn  and 
beholds  the  scene,  life-like  and  glowing  at  his 
foet.  The  ruins  of  the  forum  and  of  the  fifty 
temples  of  the  Capitoline,  nt  the  touch  of  hit 
magic  wand,  rear  up  once  more  their  gUtteriog 
domes ; arches  and  trophies  are  again  hung 
round  with  the  spoils  of  ?onquered  nntiona; 
the  Clitumnian  steer  again  bleeds  before  tbs 
altars  of  Jupiter  and  the  gods  Consentet;*  and 
the  loud  shout  again  goes  up  from  the  vast 
crowd,  re-echoing  to  the  Campus  Martius  and 
across  the  Tiber,  as  the  conquered  Parthian 
kneels  before  the  throne  of  Nero,  to  receive  as 
a suppliant  the  crown  which  his  fathers  had 
enriched  with  the  jewels  of  slaughtered  con- 
suls. 

But,  with  deeper  interest  and  a more  holy 

* **  Conteniet,  the  name/*  aayt  Lempriere,  *•  which 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  twelre  superior  gods,  the 
Majorum  Gmtium,  The  word  signifies  as  much  at 
contentien(e»,  that  is,  who  consented  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  Jupiter*!  council.  I'hey  were  twelre  in  mm- 
her,  whose  names  Enniiis  hat  expressed  in  these  lines: 

Jnno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venas,  Mars, 

Mcronriiii,  Jovi,  Ncptimiit,  Ynkanos,  ApoUa^* 
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Ming,  do  we  enter  with  him  into  the  gloomy 
regions  of  the  catneombs^  and  dwell  upon  the 
firtoee  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian 
joartyrs.  For  miles,  the  whole  plain  is  under- 
mined by  these  dark  and  winding  passages, 
forming  sueh  an  extensive  labyrinth,  that  years 
of  patient  labor  would  not  suffice  to  explore 
and  determine  their  extent,  and  to  describe  the 
monuments  and  relics  of  those  early  times 
which  are  there  preserved.  For  ages  the 
materials  which  had  been  used  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Tast  metropolis,  had  been  taken 
from  these  excavations  and  borne  across  the 
Tiber,  and  into  the  city  on  the  backs  of  slaves ; 
and,  from  the  Tast  extent  of  Rome,  when  her 
streets  were  spread  over  a surface  of  seventy 
miles  in  circumference,  a just  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  boundless  range  of  this  subter- 
ranean refuge.  Care  was  always  taken  by  the 
miners  to  leave  a sufficient  wall  on  either  side, 
to  support  the  arching  roof  above,  so  that  these 
narrow  passages  often  ran  parallel  and  near  to 
each  other.  Here  the  hunted,  and  proscribed, 
and  hated  followers  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Lamb  took  refuge  from  the  fury  of  their  pei^ 
secotors;  and,  when  the  hatred  of  these  be- 
came more  intense,  and  even  in  darkness  and 
under  the  earth,  protection  was  sought  in  vain, 
the  poor,  houseless  fugitives  constructed  inter- 
secting passages  by  which  they  might  escape 
pursuit,  and  fly  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  their 
gloomy  asylum. 

Here  they  excavated,  with  pious  hands, 
temples  to  the  great  GK)d : and,  from  among 
the  crypts  and  catacombs,  in  darkness  and 
swrow,  arose  sweeter  incense,  holier  prayer, 
and  more  acceptalde  sacrifice,  than  the  bleed- 
ing hecatombs,  the  flame  of  whose  offering 
ascended  in  the  beautiful  temples  of  the  gods 
of  Rome.  Around  the  altar  sacred  to  the  true 
God,  are  grouped  the  kneeling  worshippers ; 
before  it  stands  the  holy  minister  ordained  by 
the  hands  of  him  whom  Christ  had  ordained ; 
the  impenetrable  gloom  of  caverns,  where  the 
light  of  day  cannot  penetrate,  is  broken  and 
dispersed  by  the  blazing  torches  that  burn 
upon  the  rude  altar : a silence,  like  the  silence 
of  death,  pervades  all  •,  not  a breath  is  heard, 
but  the  subdued  voice  of  the  priest,  almost 
hushed  and  stilled  by  the  fearful  awe  that  fills 
the  heart — ^it  is  the  moment  of  consecration, 
and  his  trembling  tongue  and  lips,  palpitating 
with  holy  love  and  fear,  are  uttering  the 


mighty  words  the  Son  of  God  had  uttered. 
The  eye  of  faith-— oh ! such  faith  I the  faith 
whose  fire  burned  fiercer  and  brighter  than  the 
fire  of  the  Roman  prmtor,  the  faith  that  made 
torture  delight,  agony  joy,  death  the  fruition 
of  ceaseless,  boundless  bliss;  the  faith  that 
triumphed  over  chains  and  bondage,  over 
shame  and  exile,  over  the  fiercest  struggles  of 
the  infernal  fiends,  faith  that  struck  down  the 
wondrous  strength  of  the  lion,  that  tamed  the 
wild  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  that  quelled  all  but 
the  dark  passion  which  the  foe  of  man  had 
aroused  in  the  soul  of  the  heathen!  the  eye 
of  faith  sees  descending  upon  the  altar  the  im- 
maculate lamb,  the  victim  and  the  sacrifice : 
with  head  bowed  down  and  resting  on  the 
earth,  awe-stricken,  there  they  kneel,  scarce 
daring  to  turn  the  eye  of  flesh  upon  the  fearful 
mystery  that  is  passing  upon  the  altar.  At 
length,  the  dread  moment  has  gone  by;  the 
faithful  have  received  into  their  hearts,  their 
God  and  their  Redeemer;  and  with  souls 
swelling  with  holy  love  and  joy,  raise  up  the 
glad  anthem  of  thankful  praise.  With  the 
blessing  of  their  pastor,  they  depart  to  meet 
bondage,  chains,  tortures,  death.  Some  to  feed 
the  fires  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  with  their 
consuming  bodies,  some  to  the  rack  and  the 
dungeon,  some  to  the  den  of  the  howling  beast 
Yet,  ever  at  the  midnight  hour,  or  the  dawn 
of  morn,  new  proselytes  are  found  to  take  the 
vacant  seats  of  those  who  have  died  crowned 
with  martyrdom.  As  in  the  old  fable  of  the 
heathen,  wherever  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
Christian  falls,  a beauteous  flower  springs  up; 
the  beauteous  flower  of  faith.  Thousands 
gaze  upon  the  calm  and  holy  aspect  of  the 
dying  martyr — calm  in  the  midst  of  tortures 
that  nothing  human  could  endure,  calm  amidst 
the  infuriated  efforts  of  the  parasites  of  tyranny, 
calm  upon  the  verge  of  that  dread  future,  of 
which  their  idolatrous  faith,  their  blind  philo- 
sophy taught  so  little,  knew  so  little,  and 
wffich  to  their  eyes  was  but  a dark  uncertainty 
and  a mocker  of  all  hope;  and,  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  follower  of  the  crucified,  as  he 
declared  the  faith  of  the  true  God,  that  all  who 
believed  should  hant  eternal  l^e,  that  Christ  had 
died  to  save  man,  and  that  it  was  meet  that 
man  should  die  to  witness  and  give  proof  of 
the  faith  of  Christ,  thousands  gaze,  and  gazing 
turn  from  the  spectacle,  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  him  who  suffered  on  the  cross. 
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Senators,  whose  sires  had  been  great  and 
renowned,  when  Tarquin  fled  from  his  rebel 
kingdom,  the  penetralia  of  whose  palaces  were 
filled  with  the  statues  of  a long  line  of  consuls 
crowned  with  laurel,  knelt  in  adoration  of  him 
who  had  died  the  death  of  the  malefactbr. 
Centurions,  and  tribunes,  and  captains,  started 
from  their  ranks  to  cast  aside  the  armor  of 
earth  and  put  on  the  armor  of  faith : but  it  was 
among  the  poor  and  the  humble,  the  degraded 
and  the  vile  of  this  earth,  aye,  the  houseless 
wanderer  and  the  slave,^  that  the  faith  of  the 
fisherman  was  to  be  most  powerful.  The  rich, 
smd  the  high,  and  the  mighty  had  been  called ; 
but,  it  was  with  the  poor,  and  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  that  the  new  kingdom  was  to  be  filled. 
Rome  was  glutted  with  wealth,  she  was  drunk 
with  power,  she  glittered  in  magnificence : her 
nobles  were  possessed  of  estates  that  were 
bounded  like  proYinces  by  mighty  rivers;  their 
palaces  enclosed  cities  within  their  walls; 
their  slaves  were  told  by  thousands.  Her  em- 
perors  ruled  the  world.  An  illiterate  wanderer 
from  J udea  gathers  around  him  the  poor,  the 
wretched,  the  enslaved ; he  is  sent  by  his  Mas- 
ter to  found  a new  kingdom;  and  he  preaches 
and  baptizes.  He  is  persecuted ; he  i»  crue\fkd, 
not  like  his  divine  Master,  but  with  his  head 
turned  downwards  towards  the  earth ! In  the 
recesses  of  the  catacombs  his  successors  watch 
over  the  seeds  of  empire  that  were  planted  by 
the  apostle.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  is 
stretched  above  them. 

Every  storm  that  assails  imperial  Rome  but 
wafts  the  new  power  on  its  onward  course ; 
every  billow  that  dashes  against  the  walls  of 
the  eternal  city,  casts  up  upon  its  waters  gems 
of  priceless  worth  to  adorn  and  sparkle  in  the 
triple  tiara;  every  famine,  every  pestilence, 
every  sacking,  every  massacre,  but  clears  the 


path  for  the  ceaseless  march  of  the  foUoweis 
of  Christ.  Persecution,  torments,  death,  seem 
only  to  redouble  the  countless  array  of  daunt- 
less confessors ; bribes  and  flattery  they  scorn. 
What  cares  he  for  the  riches  of  earth  whose 
eyes  are  turned  upon  the  riches  of  heaven  1 ^ 
Not  Caesar’s  wealth  could  purchase  one  par- 
ticle of  the  priceless  treasure  which  the  poorest 
Christian  bears  within  his  bosom,  the  priceless 
treasure  of  the  faith.  The  slayers  in  the 
Coliseum  march  to  the  knee  in  blood;  but, 
baptized  in  that  blood,  cast  down  their  arms, 
themselves  in  turn  to  win  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Throughout  the  whole  world,  at  the  order 
of  the  Caesar,  begins  a universal  martyrdom ; 
throughout  the  whole  world,  the  empire  of 
Peter  increases  in  might  and  power.  For  it 
was  of  him  and  of  the  church  which  Christ 
founded  upon  him,  that  the  prophet  had  for»> 
told — and  the  stone  cut  without  hands  from  a 
mountain,  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  (tbs 
pagan  empire  of  Rome),  became  a great  moun- 
tain and  filled  the  whole  earth.” 

Every  where  assailed,  every  where  the  old 
Roman  spirit  broke  out,  softened  and  subdued 
by  the. spirit  of  the  new  faith;  every  where 
beaten  down,  fresh  and  fearless  it  arose  to  ro^ 
newed  sufiering ; every  where  resisted  by  the 
arms  of  the  flesh,  it  conquered  with  the  arms 
of  the  spirit. 

Rome  was  struggling  onward  from  the  dark- 
ness and  suflering  of  the  catacombs  to  a new 
empire— an  empire  destined  to  spread  over 
climes  where  the  battle  cry  of  the  old  republic 
was  never  heard,  where  the  imperial  ea^ 
never  flew ; an  empire  which  was  to  embrace 
all  nations  and  all  times,  and  upon  whose 
boundless  extent  the  sun,  in  his  endless  course, 
should  never  set. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER  AT  BERLIN. 


AWtonoI  hMvU  Papen.  LeUeronthe  Httiory 
if  tht  ReformaiioniH  Gtrmany^  By  the  Hon, 
Henry  fflteatm^BmeriemMinisieraiBerUn. 
National  Intelligencer : Washington^  D.  C. 

SEVERAL  communicationa  hare  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Institute  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  article,  which  are  instructire. 
Of  this  class,  we  lemember  particularly  his 
review  of  Von  Humbolt’s  physical  Greography 
of  Central  Asia,  which  article  gi^es  us  in  a 
few  columns  the  most  prominent  and  interest- 
ing traits  of  a very  useful  and  learned  work. 
If  the  minister  had  confined  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  productions,  we  should  have 
found  every  thing  to  admire  in  him  and  noth- 
ing to  blame.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  turned  out  of  his  way,  to  touch 
upon  subjects  flattering  at  best  to  the  prejudi- 
ces of  only  a small  remnant  of  our  dissenting 
brethren,  and  mortifying  to  the  sensibilities  of 
his  Catholic  fellow-citizens.  No  other  eflect 
could  indeed  have  been  expected  from  this  his 
last  contribution,  which  purports  to  be  an 
abridgment  of  the  first  volume  of  a new  work, 
entitled  V The  History  of  Germany  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,’’  by  Professor  RankA 
From  its  very  title  we  naturally  expected 
something  offensive,  and  the  sequel  will  show 
that  we  were  not  mistaken.  .We  think,  how- 
ever, and  had  as  well  premise  our  opinion, 
that  the  sketch  of  this  volume  as  furnished  by 
Mr.  Wheaton,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  check 
its  sale  and  circulation  3 for  people  of  all  de- 
nominations will  judge  from  his  letter  that  the 
book  contains  nothing  but  what  they  are  heart- 
ily tired  of— the  slang  and  misrepresentations 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  Even  were  its 
contents  true,  oflensive  as  they  are,  they 
should  not  have  been  conveyed  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  the  National  Institute ; but  we 
object  both  to  the  contents  as  false  and  the 
medium  as  improper,  so  far  as  they  assail  and 
ridicule  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  We  know  that  at  this  very 


time  important  developments  are  springing  up 
in  Germany  antagonist  to  those  of  Professor 
Rank4,  and  our  Berlin  envoy  has  not  yet 
deigned,  and  we  may  safely  say,  never  will 
deign  to  abridge  them  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  If  by  a miracle  he  ever 
should,  we  ask  him  in  advance  to  seek  some 
other  channel  of  communication  than  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  as  such  topics  serve  only  to 
alienate  from  it  the  affections  of  some  portion 
of  his  countrymen.  So  far  he  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unhappy.  Whenever  religion  mingled 
with  his  subject,  he  has  taken  delight  in  call- 
ing attention  to  pretended  historical  discove- 
ries, as  if  he  would  snatch  from  the  Catholic 
some  pleasing  contemplation,  or  subvert  his 
reli^ous  belief.  One  of  the  earliest  papers 
addressed  by  this  gentleman  to  the  National 
Institute  was  the  synopsis  of  a work  whose 
author  we  do  not  now  recollect,  assuming  that 
the  narrative  of  the  last  years  of  Charles  V, 
and  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  this  time  without  question  or 
denial,  was  fabulous  and  unfounded  : and  the 
envoy*  with  a credulity  which  we  dare  think 
never  extended  beyond  himself,  pronounces, 
in  his  extacies  for  bis  author,  that  his  account 
alone  is  to  be  credited  and  all  other  versions  to 
be  treated  as  fictions.  And  this  he  does  with 
a fervor  stronger  even  than  his  text  warrants, 
as  if,  he  being  convinced,  all  the  world  must 
needs  submit  to  hb  infallible  judgment  We 
entertain  a high  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Wheaton  when  we  do  not  perceive  in 
them  the  bias  of  prejudice ; but  we  feel  satbfied 
from  his  writings  that  his  mind  has  a strong 
anticatholic  tendency,  and  that  on  all  ques- 
tions injurious  to  Catholicity  he  has  a very  ca- 
pacious credulity.  Who  could  have  supposed 
that  that  extraordinary  trait  in  the  life  of 
Charles  V,*  which  in  the  religious  animosi- 
ties of  the  past  had  never  been  questioned, 

* Stretching  himtelf  in  n coffin,  he  caused  the  funeral 
rites  to  be  performed,  and  after  the  ceremonj,  retired 
to  his  apartment  where  he  soon  fell  sick  and  died. 
Robinson’s  Charles  V,  rol.  iii,  p.  338.  Fredet’s  His- 
tory, vol.  ii,  p.  209. 
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and  which  all  past  historians  had  acknow- 
ledged as  a fact^  some  {ierhaps  to  ridicule,  but 
more  to  extol,  should  now  for  the  first  time  be 
disfigured  by  the  sceptic  speculations  of  mo- 
dern illuminism,  now  when  the  purity  of  his 
character  and  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  are 
beginning  to  extort  a deserved  but  tardy  jus- 
tice. The  mind  of  Charles,”  says  an  emi- 
nent German  writer,  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  old  idea  of  universal  Christian  empire, 
and  a religious  feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
his  political  schemes  and  enterprises.”  His 
character  of  the  emperor,  though  differing 
from  the  portrait  drawn  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  har- 
monizes with  the  acts  of  his  declining  years, 
and  gives  strength  and  point  to  the  account  of 
them,  which  up  to  the  day  of  the  envoy  and 
his  author,  all  history  acknowledged  as  the 
only  one.  Indeed,  from  Mr.  Wheaton’s  ac- 
count of  the  emperor’s  last  years,  it  appears  to 
us  strange  that  Charles  should  have  abdicated 
his  throne  at  all,  and  still  stranger  that  he 
should  have  chosen  a monastery  in  order  to 
keep  up  a regal  pomp  and  dissipation  greater 
than  he  had  exercised  in  the  height  of  his  glory. 
We  speak  of  the  envoy’s  paper  relative  to 
Charles  V altogether  from  memory,  and  have 
recurred  to  it  only  as  showing  how  small  an 
item  of  history,  where  the  poor  monks  had  to 
figure,  was  considered  grave  enough  for  a 
communication  to  the  National  Institute.  But 
though  certainly  offensive  to  Catholic  feelings, 
that  article  contains  no  attack  upon  the  Catho- 
lic’s belief ; that  pleasure  the  diplomatist  re^ 
served  for  the  paper  before  us,  a paper  occa- 
'sioned  by  Ranke’s  history  of  Germany  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  With  Ranke  him* 
self  we  can  have  little  to  do  in  this  short  arti- 
cle, and  can  only  see  him  in  the  mirror  of  his 
eulogist.  We  admit  indeed  that  he  is  a man 
of  talents  and  learning,  and  in  his  History  of 
the  Popes,”  perhaps  more  impartial  than  some 
other  Protestant  writers.  But  if  our  enchanted 
envoy  wishes  to  see  his  History  of  the  Popes 
most  ably  reviewed  and  its.  inaccuracies,  par- 
tialities and  injustices  exposed,  we  refer  him 
to  the  Dublin  Review  of  May  1843,  article — 
Ranki  no  Historian This  charge  against 
the  German  writer  is  more  especially  true  in 
regard  to  his  History  of  the  Reformation : for,  if 
Mr.  Wheaton  has  not  misrepresented  this 
work,  then  we  most  say  of  him,  that  from  a 
partial  sense  of  justice,  he  has  relapsed  into  all 


the  slander  and  falsehood  of  a race  of  writers, 
which  we  had  hoped  were  now  nearly  extinct 
forever.  As  to  Mr.  Wheaton  himself,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  this  country  can  entertain  no  rery 
great  respect  for  a public  functionary  who  de- 
votes his  leisure  hours  to  the  reproduction  of 
such  assaults  upon  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices. The  JVbftonai  hUetUgmeer  had  hardly 
given  publicity  to  Mr.  Wheaton’s  insulting 
paper,  before  a Catholic  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  came  forth  to  protest  against 
the  unfairness  of  disseminating  through  that 
channel  any  communication  calculated  to 
wound  the  religious  feelings  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.  His  protest  was  both  just 
and  proper.  For  no  matter  how  high  the 
character  of  the  correspondent,  such  produc- 
tions should  be  promptly  rejected  by  an  Insti- 
tute calling  itself  national  and  American  as 
hostile  to  national  feeling  and  national  spirit 
and  injurious  to  the  harmonious  progress  of 
the  Institute  and  the  principles  of  its  creation. 
We  hope  at  all  events  that  Mr.  Wheaton’s 
good  sense  will  prompt  him  to  seek  in  future 
some  more  fitting  instrument  by  which  to  in- 
oculate the  country  with  the  fictions  and  venom 
of  anticatholic  writers.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
dosed  with  such  potions  through  the  common 
channeb  in  which  they  are  already  applied, 
hut  to  take  advantage  of  the  Institute  in  which 
we  feel  a common  ownership  with  the  theo- 
logical envoy,  and  make  it  the  channel  of  the 
religious  errors  which  he  may  choose  to  adopt, 
b a species  of  impropriety  and  impertinence 
unworthy  of  our  minister,  an  infliction  against 
which  his  Catholic  colleagues  should  forever 
protest  This  literary  nosegay  from  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Berlin  court  b not  presented  to 
America  without  some  pretext.  The  minister 
tells  us : 

As  this  book  (Ranke’s)  has  not  yet  been 
translated,  nor,  as  far  as  I know,  noticed  or  re- 
viewed in  any  critical  journal  in  England  or 
the  United  States,  I am  about  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  most  memorable  period  in  the 
annab  of  mankind,  if  we  regard  the  moral  im- 
portance of  the  events,  and  which,  if  I mistake 
not,  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  thb 
branch  of  literature,  and  augment  the  already 
well-earned  reputation  of  the  author.” 

The  apology  then  of  the  envoy  for  this  en- 
lightening communication  b twofold — first, 
that  the  work  has  not  been  translated,  and  se- 
condly, that  it  has  not  been  reviewed  in  Eng- 
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Itnd  and  America.  As  to  the  first,  it  appears 
that  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Anstin  had  already 
translated  this  volame  some  years  back,  and  if 
he  had  consulted  her,  he  would  hare  found 
that  she  was  busied  about  this  translation 
sometime  in  the  year  1840.  Why  it«  has  not 
been  receired  in  England  or  the  United  States 
it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  its  wonderful  merits 
were  left  for  the  discovery  of  our  minister  at 
Berlin.  Certainly  no  English  or  American 
reviewer,  notwithstanding  the  raptures  of  our 
envoy,  can  find  in  his  epitome  of  this  work 
the  novelty  or  peculiar  worth  which  he  at- 
taches to  its  contents.  For  ourselves  we  must 
say,  when  we  commenced  reading  the  enthu- 
siastic introduction  which  precedes  the  more 
substantial  jparts  of  this  Berlin  letter,  we  ex- 
pected from  such  a zealous  trumpeting  some- 
thing more  than  the  old  smoke  which  has  been 
curling  about  us  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
Mr.  Wheaton  must  indeed  be  very  ignorant  of 
the  theological  discussions  of  the  past,  to  have 
palmed  such  a paper  on  the  National  In- 
stitute, as  one  detailing  novelties  in  theological 
history  and  threatening  to  batter  down  the  only 
conservative  principle  in  Christianity — the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  We  would  ask  any  Protestant 
who  has  blit  half  an  idea  of  the  disputes  in 
which  his  religion  and  the  Catholic  church 
have  been  involved,  if  he  can  find  any  thing  in 
this  diplomatic  ktter  that  he  has  not  heard  of 
before?  After  startling  his  readers  with  a 
most  exciting  preface,  the  minister  tells  them 
that  the  learned  professor  of  the  Berlin  uni- 
versity 

**  Demonstrates  that  the  dogmas  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  far  from  being 
connected  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  with  the 
earliest  tr^itions  of  the  primitive  church,  are 
wmparatively  modern  in  their  first  introduc- 
tion wd  general  acknowledgment  by  the  Ger- 
manic-Latin  woiid.  The  seven  sacraments, 
by  which  the  most  important  acts  of  human 
life  were  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the 
church,  including  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  were  not  firmly  established  until  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  j whilst  Wick- 
liffe  and  Huss  had  already  be^n  to  protest 
against  them  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  in- 
norations on  the  original  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  Christian  faith.  The  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  vicege- 
rent of  Christ  on  earth  was  first  distincdy  as- 
serted in  the  thirteenth  century,  together  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  papal  see 
nnd  of  absolution.  The  Dominican  monks 
constituted  the  ultramontane  party  of  that  day, 
VoL.  IIL^No.  2.  9 


They  failed  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  in- 
quisition into  Germany,  by  which  the  true 
character  of  the  nation  might  have  been  per- 
verted as  in  Spain,  and  the  seeds  of  the  refor- 
mation extirpated  with  fire  and  sword  as  they 
were  in  the  peninsula.  But  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  were  not  the  only  Protestant 
confessors  who  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the 
mind  of  Germany  was  fast  bound  in  the  fet- 
ters of  slavish  fear.  Its  servitude  was  con- 
firmed by  the  institutions  for  public  instruction, 
by  which  all  human  learning  was  made  sub- 
servient to  advance  the  power  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  University  of  Pafis  was  at  this  period  the 
princijpal  seat  of  European  learning  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  orthodoxy.  The  German  uni- 
versities, with  their  theological  faculties,  were 
colonies  planted  by  emigrants  from  that  of 
Paris.  All  their  early  statutes  begin  by  laud- 
ing the  alma  mater  Parisiensis,  From  her  they 
derived  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominalists  and 
the  Realists,  which  constituted  the  metaphy- 
sical theology  of  the  day.  The  logic  and  the 
grammar  taught  in  these  schools  were  instru- 
ments for  advancing  the  papal  power.  So  also 
with  the  fine  arts.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the 
arts  in  Italy  and  Gk^rmany  they  were  devoid 
to  the  service  of  religion.  The  soil  of  Germa- 
ny was  covered  with  minsters  and  cathedrals 
filled  with  images  and  pictures  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  architecture  called  Gothic 
was  symbolical  of  the  Catholic  faith,  its  mys- 
teries, its  consolations,  its  dogmas.  Imitating 
the  forms  of  the  cross  and  the  rose,  this  style 
of  light  and  graceful  architecture  raised  the 
thoughts  of  the  believer  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Sculpture  and  painting  also  combined  to  mould 
his  heart,  to  warm  r^igious  affection  for  the 
blessed  Saviour,  his  spotless  mother,  the  glo- 
rious company  of  saints,  the  nobje  army  of 
martyrs.  These  were  the  subjects  on  which 
the  old  German  masters  delighted  to  labor. 
Those  great  artists  Lucas  Cranach,  Albrecht 
Durer,  and  Hans  Holbein,  were  sustained  by 
the  spirit  of  warm  and  lively  devotion,  and  by 
the  liberal  patronage  of  a rich  and  bountiful 
church.  But  the  adoration  of  the  holy  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  which  at  first  was  only  an  in- 
nocent wandering  of  the  heart  from  the  only 
one  object  of  true  devotion,  had  at  last  degen  - 
erated  into  gross  idolatry.  The  mother  of 
Christ  was  worshipped  as  ' the  eternal  daugh- 
ter of  the  eternal  Father,  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
visible Trinity,'  knd  involved  with  a " Glory 
to  the  holy  Virgin,  the  Father,  and  the  Son  !*' 
Reliques  of  the  saints  were  diligently  collected, 
and  miracles  worked  at  their  magnificent 
shrines.  The  festivals  of  the  church  were  the 
days  of  popular  recreation.  The  yoke  of  reli- 
gion was  rendered  light  by  this  means,  and  by 
the  rites  of  confession,  absolution,  and  indul- 
gences.” 

Ranke  has  then  demonstrated  to  this  learned 
diplomatist,  that  the  seven  sacraments  were 
not  firmly  estabUshed  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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and  that  WicldifTe  and  Huas  had  alreadf 
begun  to  protest  against  them  in  the  four- 
teenth; that  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  was  first  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Now  in  the  face 
of  that  strong  mathematical  term  ^^demon- 
strate*' which  Mr.  Wheaton  uses,  he  con- 
cludes his  sentences  with  expressions  which 
demonstrate  nothing ; or  if  any  thing,  the  re- 
verse of  what  he  considers  proven.  The  seven 
sacraments  were  not  firmly  established  be- 
fore the  twelfth  century — this  demonstrates 
that  they  were  established  in  some  way.  The 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  not  distinetly  as- 
serted till  the  thirteenth  century — ^ihis  demon- 
strates that  it  was  asserted  in  some  way  before 
that  century.  So  that  out  of  his  own  mouth 
the  diplomatist  convicts  himself,  and  has 
shown  himself  literally  to  be  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinanj.  But  suppose  that  that  Columbus  of 
Protestantism,  that  voyager  among  the  ar- 
chives of  all  Europe,  Ranke,  had  demonstrated 
every  sentence  of  the  above  extract,  are  we  to 
understand  from  the  minister  that  this  is  some- 
thing which  he  considers  never  to  have  been 
done  before?  If  never  before  demonstrated, 
then  he  must  admit  that  we  Catholics  have  been 
hitherto  most  grossly  slandered ; for  the  same 
things  have  been  considered  by  Protestants  as 
proven  against  us  in  every  generation  from  the 
days  of  Luther.  If  often  demonstrated,  then 
he  has  been  very  grandiloquent  over  a very 
stale  matter,  and  has  put  his  mountain  intel- 
lect in  labor  to  bring  forth  a mouse.  Mr. 
Wheaton,  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  shown 
much  more  wisdom  in  abstaining  altogether 
from  the  discussion  of  theological  questions, 
which  requires  something  more  than  the  know- 
ledge of  law  or  diplomacy  : ne  sutor  uUra  ere- 
jAdam.  But  as  a lawyer  he  will  not  spurn 
authorities,  and  we  therefore  refer  him  without 
commentary  to  the  highest  in  the  estimation 
of  his  church  as  well  as  ours,  from  the 
twelfth  century  up  to  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  we  think  he  will  find  in  them  am- 
ple demonstration  of  the  sacraments  and  all 
the  other  tenets  which  for  a literary  pastime 
he  has  chosen  to  assail. 

As  to  the  attacks  of  WicklifiTe  and  Huss  against 
the  antiquity  of  our  church  and  her  doctrines, 
we  do  not  see  why  such  intellects  as  Ranke’s 
or  Wheaton’s  should  be  controlled  by  their  au- 


thority. Their  innovations  were  laughed  at, 
and  their  opinions  bpme  down  at  the  time  by 
the  universal  testimony  of  the  Christian  world. 
Why  cannot  a mao,  like  our  minister  at  Ber- 
lin, construe  for  himself  such  evidence  as 
the  following  which  dates  from  the  Christian 
era  7 ‘‘I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he 
shall  live  forever : and  the  bread  that  1 will 
give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
Jews  therefore  strove  amongst  themselves  say- 
ing, how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?  Jesus  said  to  them : Verily,  verily  I say 
unto  you,  unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  son 
of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you,  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.”  (John  vi,  51,  52, 
53,  55.)  Why  does  he  not  examine  for  him- 
self, and  without  the  aid  of  WicklifiTe  or  Huss, 
the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  the  euebarist  ? 
He  will  discover  in  all  their  writings,  words 
equally  stron||;  to  show  what  they  understood 
of  the  institution  of  this  holy  sacrament  Why 
cannot  he  weigh  the  testimony  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  the  first  century,  of  St.  Justin,  St  Irenaeus^ 
St  Cyprian  and  others  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  ? of  Origen  who  says : **  Manna 
was  formerly  given  as  a figure,  now  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  son  of  God  are  specifically 
given,  and  are  real  food  ?”  Why  could  he  not, 
astute  lawyer  as  he  i8,'follow  down  for  himself 
the  chain  of  testimony  which  links  century 
with  century  and  generation  with  generation ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Hilaries,  the  Basils,  the 
Chrysostoms,  the  Jeromes,  the  Austins,  the 
Cyrils,  the  Ambroses,  till  he  reached  that  fa- 
mous century,  the  twelfth,  when  he  finds  Ca- 
tholicity firmly  established?  And  when  he 
has  examined  all  these  witnesses,  shall  John 
WicklifiTe,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  be 
potent  enough  to  confound  them?  Shall  the 
assertions  of  these  three  men  of  the  fourteenth 
century  prove  to  the  minister,  that  the  illustri- 
ous apostles,  who  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  the  testimony  of  their  respective  times,  and 
that  the  flocks  for  whom  they  wrote,  spread- 
ing over  twelve  centuries  and  amounting  to 
countless  millions,  are  unworthy  of  credit,  de- 
ceivers and  false  witnesses?  To  the  writings 
of  these  and  others  we  refer  him.  Professor 
Rank6  can  no  doubt  easily  point  them  out  to 
him  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Berlin. 
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WImi  he  looks  at  them  he  will  most  probably 
eondode,  that  the  new  historian  of  the  refor- 
mation stopped  our  religion  at  the  tweUlh 
century,  because  it  best  suited  his  views  and 
|dans  to  do  so,  and  he  will  conclude  further 
that  the  antiquity  of  her  doctrines  reaches  to 
the  days  of  the  apostles  themselves.  If  he  be 
^igent  in  his  search,  he  will  find  many  dis- 
tmguished  Protestants  as  capable  of  the  inves- 
tigttion  as  Rankfi  or  himself,  who  have  beheld 
oar  holy  rdigion  stretching  from  our  own 
time  far  beyond  the  age  of  Wickliffe  and  Hubs, 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  famous  twelfth  cen- 
tury. "She  saw,”  says  Macauley,  '*the 
commencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now 
exist  in  the  world ; and  we  feel  no  assurance 
that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them 
all  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the 
Saxon  set  foot  in  Britain — before  the  Frank 
had  passed  the  Rhine — ^when  Grecian  elo- 
<pienoe  still  Aourished  at  Antioch — when  idols 
were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
and  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor, 
when  some  Rxaveller  from  New  Zealand  shall 
hi  the  midst  of  a vast  solitude  take  his  stand 
on  a broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch 
the  mins  of  St  PanPs.” 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Wheaton 
throogh  all  the  false  charges  of  the  extract 
fromhisletter  which  we  have  quoted.  Were  we 
to  review  one  after  the  other,  the  whole  uum- 
ha  of  the  Magazine  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  purpose ; for  his  communication  throws 
open  almost  every  point  of  difierence  which  has 
existed  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  for 
theiastthree  centuries.  Volumes  have  already 
been  exhausted  on  them ; and  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Wheaton  have  all  been  most  ably  refuted  by 
eminent  divines,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is 
to  explain  and  defend  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  our  holy  religion.  In  preceding  numbers 
of  this  periodical  many  of  the  identical  misre- 
presentations contained  in  the  minister's  letter 
hare  been  ably  disposed  of.*  In  addition  to 
this  reference,  we  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
Wheaton  a work  entitled  The  Faith  of  Ca- 
tholics,” Bishop  Milner^s  worka,  an  invaluable 
little  book  called  Papist  Misrepresented  and 
Represented,”  from  the  perusal  of  which 
he  could  hardly  rise  without  wondering  at  the 

*See  United  Sutea  Cttholic  Masaaine,  vol.  ii,  pp. 

B>,  406,  464,  663,  fce. 


extent  of  his  creduUty  upon  all  Catholic  sub- 
jects. But  besides  our  own  illustrious  chair* 
pions,  the  present  generation  is  teeming  with 
eminent  Protestant  enquirers,  as  conspicuous 
for  genius  and  learning  as  Professor  Rank€ 
or  our  Berlin  envoy,  and  who  bear  the  strong- 
est testimony  to  the  high  character  of  our 
priesthood,  the  divine  origin  of  our  sacraments, 
and  the  purity  of  our  doctrines.  While 
Pusey,  Newman,  Faber,  Hurter,  and  other 
eminent  Protestant  writers  are  becoming  con- 
vinced of  the  divinity  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  sanctity  and  learning  of  our  teachers ; 
while  Voigt,  Arendt  and  others,  are  repelling 
the  scandals  with  which  fanatics  and  infidels 
had  darkened  the  pious  memories  of  our 
popes.  Professor  Ranke  is  demonstrating  to 
our  American  minister,  that  our  sacraments 
are  innovations,  our  pontifis  usurpers,  our 
priests  imposters,  ourselves  idolaters.  Why 
Luther  himself  whose  name  his  letter  so  spe- 
cially glorifies,  whom  he  calls  the  represent- 
ative not  only  of  his  time  but  his  nation,  with 
his  peculiar  characteristics  of  deep  enthusiasm, 
piercing  intellect,  and  rough  but  generous  na- 
ture,” Luther  himself,  if  living,  would  more  in 
roughness  than  in  generosity,  reject  the  en- 
voy’s religious  companionship.  For  if  he  de- 
pended on  faith  alone  for  salvation,  he  cer- 
tainly carried  his  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion 
much  farther  than  it  appears  to  be  possessed 
by  his  new  historian,  or  the  diplomatic  theolo- 
gian. *'Who  can  deny,”  says  Luther  in  a 
letter  to  Spalatin,  **that  God  works  great 
miracles  at  the  tombs  of  the  saints  ? I there- 
fore, with  the  whole  Catholic  church,  hold 
that  the  saints  are  to  be  honored  and  invocaled 
by  us.”  Professor  Rank6  can  show  our  Ber- 
lin envoy  where  the  same  father  of  Protestant- 
ism, in  his  Preparatio  ad  mortem,”  recom- 
mends to  dying  persons  "to  call  upon  the 
blessed,  the  angels  and  saints,  that  they  may 
intercede  for  them  with  God  at  that  instant.” 

We  would  say,  then,  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  in 
the  words  of  the  Protestant  Thorndyke;  " Do 
not  lead  people  by  the  nose  to  believe  papists 
to  be  idolaters,  when  you  cannot.”  "The 
adoration  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  saints,” 
says  our  minister,  which  at  first  was 
only  an  innocent  wandering  of  the  heart  from 
the  only  one  object  of  true  devotion,  had  at 
last  degenerated  into  gross  idolatry.”  Here 
again,  we  ask  for  the  grounds  of  this  assertion. 
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Who^  among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  has  said 
that  the  reneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as 
it  is  understood  and  practised  in  the  (Catholic 
Church,  was  ever  a wandering  from  the  object 
of  true  devotion  ? Which  is  the  more  reason- 
able, or  the  more  probable,  in  reference  to  the 
ancient  observances  of  Christianity;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom,  or 
the  assertion  of  a German  speculatist,  who 
values  history  so  far  only  as  it  may  favor  or 
sustain  his  preconceived  theories? 

But  we  deny,  most  unequivocally,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  ever  tolerated  the  worship 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  ‘^tbe  heart  of  the 
indivisible  Trinity,  and  involved  with  a glory 
to  the  Virgin,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,”  and 
we  cannot  withhold  our  astonishment  and 
disgust,  that  the  pen  of  our  envoy  should  ever 
have  indited,  what  we  know  and  he  should 
have  known,  to  be  a gross  libel ; that  he  should 
ever  have  written  down  such  stuff  and  called 
it  one  of  professor  Ranke’s  demonstrations. 
True,  some  overheated  eulogist  in  the  fervor 
ot  his  admiration,  or  some  frail  and  clouded 
understanding,  may  have  fallen  into  error  or 
extravagance  of  word  or  deed  as  to  the  extent 
of  homage  due  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Mother 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  But  what  do  such 
things  prove?  Surely  nothing  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  church ; they  are  the  blunders 
of  individuals,  for  which  a whole  body  cannot 
be  made  responsible.  Mr.  Wheaton  is  an 
eminent  jurist,  and  will  not,  therefore,  call  it 
logical  or  fair  to  reason  from  particulars  to 
generals.  He  would  not  announce  the  opinion 
of  a solitary  dissentient  judge  on  a bench 
composed  of  nine,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
court.  No  more  should  he  hold  the  whole 
church  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  one  of 
its  members.  But  it  may  occur  to  him  to  ask 
why  these  people  who  have  had  idolatrous 
sentiments  were  not  excluded  from  our  com- 
munion? For  the  simple  reason  that  though 
they  erred,  they  were  willing  to  be  corrected, 
and  to  yield  their  opinions  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church.  For  error  is  not  heresy,  and  he 
who  pronounces  his  opinion  in  ignorance  of 
true  doctrine,  cannot  for  that  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  excommunication — his  submission  to 
the  church,  the  unerring  tribunal,  frees  him 
from  the  sin  of  heresy;  just  as  that  judge 
who  dissents  from  his  brothers,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a propagator  of  error  for  his  mere  differ- 


ence of  opinion,  when  finding  himself  over- 
ruled, he  submits  to  the  decision  of  bis  asso- 
ciates, and  adopts  their  law.  But  should  that 
same  dissenting  judge  persist  in  his  views  and 
practise  upon  his  opinions,  notwithstanding 
the  overruling  authority  of  the  court,  then  is 
he  a heretic  in  law  and  liable  to  impeachment 
and  dismissal  from  office.  Precisely  in  the 
same  category  is  he  who  errs  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion; submission  cures  his  error,  but  if  he 
resists  the  overruling  power,  then  is  he  a here- 
tic in  doctrine  and  liable  to  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication. 

It  is  mortifying,  we  repeat,  as  well  as  in- 
sulting to  Catholics,  to  hear  their  represent- 
ative abroad  announcing  to  his  countrymen 
through  the  National  Institute,  that  RankA 
has  demonitrated  their  religion  to  be  idolatroot: 
We  do,  it  is  true,  ask  the  intercession  of 
Mary,  the  glorious  Mother  of  God,  and  of  hk 
holy  saints,  and  we  wish  most  sincerely  to 
be  aided  by  their  prayers  and  their  influence. 
We  believe  in  the  communion  of  all  holy  per- 
sons in  all  holy  things,  a beautiful  precept  of 
the  apostles’  creed,  which  we  therefore  hope, 
will,  in  the  eyes  of  our  envoy,  have  its  due 
weight  in  the  justification  of  our  faith.  Do 
not  the  pastors  of  all  denominations  profess  to 
commune  with  heaven  in  behalf  of  their  peo- 
ple? Do  not  the  flocks  encourage  and  solicit 
the  intercession  of  their  pastors  with  God? 
And  has  the  envoy  ever  asked  himself  why  k 
this  so?  Is  it  not  because  the  people  look 
upon  their  pastors  as  men  of  more  austere 
piety  than  themselves,  and  therefore  in  closer 
communion  and  higher  favor  with  their  hear- 
enly  Maker?  Here,  then,  is  intercession  for 
others  in  all  denominations,  and  based  upon 
the  idea  of  closer  intimacy  with  Gfod.  But  it 
is  at  last  but  human,  earthly  intercession.  The 
Catholic  stops  not  here,  but  knowing  that  the 
Almighty  hearkens  to  our  intercessors  in  pro- 
portion to  the  regard  he  has  for  the  advocate, 
his  desires  take  another  and  higher  flight,  and 
he  seeks  the  advocacy  of  those  whose  virtues 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  this  sinful  life — 
whose  good  works  have  transported  them  to 
the  eternal  presence — ^who  live  and  converse 
with  the  Most  High — who  are  blessed  with 
the  smiles  of  his  eternal  love.  And  when  the 
Catholic’s  soul  has  penetrated  the  heavens, 
seeking  out  an  advocate  for  the  pardon  of  his 
guilt,  what  patronage  can  he  find  so  potent  as 
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hers,  the  purest  among  the  creataresof  omnipo- 
tence 1 Who  is  more  inAaendal  than  that  spot- 
less Tirgin^  whom  the  all-seeing  eye,  searching 
among  the  myriads  of  nations  and  generations 
with  which  the  world  was  to  be  orerspread, 
chose  of  them  all,  from  aU  eternity,  for  the  mo- 
ther of  his  co-equal  Son — she,  of  all  created 
beings  the  most  immaculate— she  of  all  hnman 
bnd  the  best  belored  of  God  ? Well  may  poor, 
iiail,  erring  man,  knowing  his  proneness  to 
eril,  and  how  often  he  has  offended  the  majesty 
of  his  Maker,  sue  for  her  intercession,  who  on 
earth  was  the  model  of  meekness  and  purity, 
and  who  in  heaven  is  foremost  in  €k)d’s  favor, 
and  in  the  abundance  of  his  grace.  Well  may 
he  ask  the  union  of  her  prayers,  who  has  told 
ns,  fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est,’’  **  he  who 
is  omnipotent  has  done  great  things  for  me.” 
That  we  should  honor  the  shrines  and  relics 
of  those  who  are  the  highly-favored  objects 
of  €k>d’s  eternal  love,  should  not  be  imputed 
to  us  as  an  attempt  to  gull;  nor  should  it 
be  considered  a matter  to  sneer  at,  that  those 
who  can  obtain  favors  for  us  in  heaven  can 
also,  by  divine  permission,  have  miracles 
wrought  at  their  tombs.  We  have  shown  Mr. 
Wheaton  already  where  Luther  himself,  whom 
he  lauds  so  much  as  the  **  representative  of  his 
nation,”  asks  **  who  can  deny  that  God  works 
great  miracles  at  the  tombs  of  his  saints  7”  and 
Mr.  Rankd  can  tell  him  that  enthusiasts  go 
BOW  a-days  to  visit  the  places  where  the  phe- 
nomena of  the^  reformation  occurred,  as  for- 
meily  our  fathers  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
H(dy  Land.  " When  we  are  shown,”  says 
Audin,  **  with  a degree  of  respect  bordering 
on  idolatry,  the  glass  which  the  lips  of  Luther, 
touched,  we  ask  our  adversaries  to  explain  the 
disdain  which  they  have  for  the  bones  of  the 
martyrs  of  our  faith.  If  the  Protestant  sits 
with  emotion  under  the  tree  which  sheltered 
Luther  at  Oppenheim,  may  not  we  be  par- 
doned for  kissing  the  hand  of  one  of  ourxsaints 
who  preferred  death  to  peijury  7 and  when  we 
are  ahown  the  drops  of  ink  that  fell  from  the 
inkstand  which  Luther  threw  at  the  head  of 
the  devil,  we  shall  surety  have  less  difficulty 
in  obtaining  pardon  for  the  superstitions  of 
some  of  our  rustics.”  The  abridged  life  of 
Lather,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  our  envoy’s 
communication  to  the  National  Institute,  is  in 
some  of  its  pretended  facts  directly  counter  to 
the  troth.  We  will  mention  only  one  circum- 
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stance  to  corroborate  this  assertion,  and  that 
will  be  to  show  in  what  a different  spirit 
Charles  V,  against  whom  our  envoy  seems  to 
have  imbibed  so  deep  a prejudice,  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  Luther’s  deportment  before  the  diet 
of  Worms,  from  that  which  our  diplomatist 
would  impute  to  him.  Speaking  of  Luther 
before  the  diet  of  Worms,  Mr.  Wheaton  nar- 
rates that  the 

**  Bishop’s  official  at  last  required  him  to  saj 
whether  he  persisted  in  maintaining  all  his 
doctrines,  or  whether  he  was  willing  to  re- 
nounce any  part.  He  answered  that,  unless 
he  were  convinced  by  proof  from  Holy  Writ, 
he  would  not  retract  any  thing  he  had  asserted, 
as  his  conscience  was  a prisoner  in  the  word 
of  God.  * Here  I stand ; I can  say  no  more : 
God  help  me.  Amen!’ 

**  Charles,  who  was  deeply  moved  with  the 
firmness  df  the  reformer,  exclaimed,  * he  shall 
not  make  me  a heretic.’  ” 

Now  the  truth  of  this  narrative  is,  that  Lu- 
ther’s pusillanioMms  and  vacillating  conduct 
on  the  first  day  of  his  appearance  before  the 
diet,  so  disgusted  the  emperor,  that  he  said,  in 
contempt  of  his  hesitancy,  and  not  in  admira- 
tion of  his  firmness,”  **  this  man  will  never 
make  a heretic  of  me.”  Audio’s  Life  of  Lu- 
ther, translated  edition,  p.  161.  We  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Wheaton  through  all  the  blunders 
of  his  biography;  to  do  so,  would  carry  out 
this  article  beyond  its  appointed  limit  When 
Mrs.  Austin’s  translation  of  Rankd’s  book 
shall  have  reached  Baltimore,  we  hope  some 
abler  pen,  contrasting  the  researches  of  Ranke 
with  ^se  of  the  industrious  and  accomplished 
Audin,  (whose  Life  of  Luther”  we  commend 
to  the  minister),  will  show  up  to  the  public, 
the  slanders  and  misrepresentations  of  the 

History  of  Germany  in  the  Time  of  the  Re- 
formation,” as  detailed  and  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Wheaton.  But,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
while  one  learned  un-Catholic  historian  is 
making  discoveries  adverse  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine, there  are  not  other  un-Catholic  histo- 
rians making  most  favorable  developments  in 
their  behalf.  In  almost  the  same  day’s  journal 
in  which  Mr.  Wheaton  lauds  Ranke’s  new 
book,  the  **  European  correspondent”  thus 
speaks  of  another  Protestant  new  work : 

**  My  mind  was  more  deeply  eng^d  last 
week  with  a much  weightier  production,  Fre- 
derick Hurler’s  View  of  the  Institulions  and 
Mcettrs  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  particularly 
the  thirteenth  century  , under  the  reign  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  This  is  the  compiemens  to  the 
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^me  author’s  historv  of  that  Pontiff  and  hit 
contemporaries  which  1 noticed  last  winter  in 
one  of  my  letters.  The  View  has  been  well 
translated*  from  Grcrman  into  French,  in  two 
octavos,  by  John  Cohen,  librarian  at  St.  Gene- 
vieve. Harter,  who  is  a minister  of  the  re- 
formed creed,  has  prefixed  a sad  account  of  his 
persecution,  owing  to  his  liberality,  by  his 
Protestant  co-religionists”  of  the  Canton  of 
Schaffhousen.  We  are  told  of  the  discovery 
of  some  manuscripts  of  Galileo,  which  prove 
that  even  the  Inquisition  may  have  been  ca- 
lumniated. Hurler  supposed  this  possible, 
also,  of  the  church  of  the  middle  ages ; and,  as 
he  advanced  in  his  researches,  saw  events, 
institutions,  and  personages  under  aspects  too 
favorable  for  the  prepossessions  and  spirit  of 
his  brethren.  Catholic  and  Protestant  rivalry 
and  animosity  are  no  where  keener  than  in 
htwitzerland  at  the  present  time.  Hurter’s  first 
work  was  eminently  successful.  This  sequel 
has  a wonderful  plenitude.  It  argues  incredi- 
ble research  and  faculty  of  digestion.  The 
whole  story  and  system  of  the  Catholic  chuich 
are  here — formation,  nature,  tenets,  machin- 
ory,  government,  administration,  claims,  reve- 
nues, hierarchy,  characters;  the  whole  being 
at  the  era.  The  author  must  be  a Catholic  at 
heart,  profess  what  he  may.” 

We  are  sure  if  Mr.  Wheaton  will  review, 
without  prejudice,  all  he  has  written  in  his 
letter  on  Rank^,  if  be  will  refer  to  the  autho- 
rities which  this  article  has  named  to  him,  be 


will  find  much  to  recall  of  what  he  has  written. 
We  say,  if  he  examine  without  prejudice ; for 
the  understanding,  however  powerful,  is  a 
very  poor  aid  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  unless 
assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  wilL  I 
affirm,”  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  **  that  in 
man  the  tmdenkmdmg  is  not  the  principal 
organ  for  the  perception  of  divine  truth — that 
is  to  say  the  understanding  alone.  On  the 
tmdenianding  alone  the  light  may  dawn,  or 
even  be  received ; but,  if  the  tciU  ^ not  there, 
if  the  will  pursue  a separate  and  contrary 
course,  that  light  of  higher  knowledge  is  soon 
obscured,  and  becomes  clouded  and  unsteady; 
or,  if  it  should  still  gleam,  it  is  changed  into 
treacherous  meteor  of  illusion.  Without  the 
co-operation  of  a good  will,  this  light  cannot  be 
preserved  or  maintained  in  its  purity;  nay,  the 
will  must  make  thefirstadvances  towards  truth; 
it  must  lay  the  first  basis  for  the  higher  science 
of  divine  truth  and  religious  knowledge.”  May 
the  future  letters  of  our  envoy,  if  he  will  per- 
sist in  writiag  them,  be  attended  with  these 
two  concurrent  aids,  especially  as  regards  his 
religious  papers ; and,  may  he  in  future,  while 
he  is  convinced  by  Ranke’s  unmaihematical 
demonstrations,  also  take  a look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 


memoirs  op  the  life  and  times  of  the  MOST  REV.  JOHN  CARROLL, 

FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORK. 
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r?  was  observed,  in  a previous  article,  that 
the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  while  they  took 
an  equal  part  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  paid  heavier  taxes  than  their  fel- 
low-subjects, found  no  relief  from  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  sufiered.  But,  although  the 
double  tax,  and  payment  for  the  support  of  the 
protestant  establishment,  were  rigidly  exacted 
from  the  Catholics — a less  intolerant  spirit 
prevailed  in  social  intercourse ; and  Catholics 
continued  to  celebrate  divine  service — not  in- 
deed in  public  churchea— hut  in  private  cha- 


pels on  their  own  lands,  and  in  their  dwellings, 
without  molestation.  Two  public  measures 
which  created  great  excitement  in  Maryland 
in  1771-2,  led  to  results,  incidentally  of  great 
importance  to  them.  The  first  of  these  was 
an  areropt  to  establish  fees  of  officers,  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor,  without  the  con- 
currence of,  and  in  fact,  in  opposition  to,  one 
branch  of  the  assembly.  Resisted  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  prerogative,  incompatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  people,  its  discussion  engaged  the 
pens  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day : — among 
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whom  was  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton.  His 
successful  advocacy  of  popular  rights  against 
Daniel  Dulaoy^  who  was  regarded  as  the 
ablest  mao  in  the  province,  procured  a high 
reputation  for  Mr.  Carroll.* * * §  Although  writers 
in  the  newspapers  attempted  to  weaken  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  by  sneers  at  his  religious 
opinions,  and  the  political  disfltanchisem^nt 
which  they  occa8ioned,t  yet,  addresses  com- 
plimenting his  patriotism  and  ability,  and  other 
public  testimonials,  proved,  says  McMahon, 
that  he  had  now  established  a rank  and  in- 
fluence in  the  province  at  large,  which  ren- 
dered him  prominent  in  its  councils  and  ope- 
rations, in  the  consummation  of  independence 
which  was  soon  to  follow.’^t 

The  second  measure  alluded  to,  was  the 
Vestry  By  the  act  of  1692,  by  which 

the  church  of  England  was  made  the  estab- 
lished church  of  the  province,  and  by  other 
acts,  especially  that  of  1702,  provision  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  the  imposition 
of  a poll  tax,  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco,  on 
the  taxables^  of  each  parish ; which  was  col- 
lected with  the  public  dues  by  the  sheriff. 
Under  the  inspection  act  of  1763,  it  was  re- 
duced to  thirty  pounds  per  poll:  but  the  fatter 
act  having  been  suflered  to  expire,  the  claim 
for  the  /leowcr  lax  was  revived,  and  a technical 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
act  of  1702.  This  question  enlisted  the  talents 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  state,  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  its 
discussion  ; “ The  press  of  the  colony,^’  says 
McMahon,  ‘'abounds  with  publications  de- 
monstrating their  poverty,  and  sometimes  de- 
nouncing, sometimes  supplicating  the  resisters 
of  their  claims.’’| 

It  does  not  appear  that  Catholics  took  any 
part  in  the  discussion : but,  the  effects  of  it 

* Latitdic.  McMahon. 

t One  of  the  writers  in  Green’s  Gazette  of  25th 
March,  1773,  describes  Mr.  Carroll  as  “Owe  who 
doth  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  offirring  his  puny  vote 
at  an  election aud  as  “ this  patriotic  nursliug  of  St. 
Omcr’a.” 

X P.  392. 

§ The  “ taxahl^s/*  were  all  the  males,  and  all  the 
black  females,  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

Q It  is  paiuful  to  Aud  one  of  the  most  learned  of  their 
body,  discussing  from  the  pulpit,  the  value  of  tobacco, 
and  questions  of  currency,  in  the  following  terms: — 
“ But  the  people  (we  are  told),  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect to  pay  all  the  clergy’s  dues  at  four  shillings  per 
taxable ; and  it  may  be  dangerous  to  disappoint  them.” 

“ Tobacco  is  probably  a more  Aiictuatiiig,  aud  doubt- 
less a far  less  ccrUin  commodity,  than  any  of  the  pro- 
daets  of  the  earth  that  have  ever  been  tithed ; still. 


were,  to  attract  attention  to  the  amount  of  re- 
venue contributed  by  the  people  to  the  support 
of  a clergy,*  who,  beiog  appointed  or  pre- 
sented to  parishes  by  the  governor  exclusively,t 
were  regarded  as  the  adherents  of  their  patron, 
and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
historian  of  Maryland  remarks : “ there  were 
some  instances  at  that  day  which  we  shall  not 
detail,  that  exhibited  as  much  of  ‘the  tempo- 
ral,^ in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  some  of  the 
clergy  of  the  colony,  as  in  their  revenues.” 
The  present  bishop  of  the  Protestant  church  in 
Maryland,  uses  the  following  strong  language: 
“ Often,  as  I hear  and  read  authentic  evidence 
of  the  character  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
clergy  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  twa  gene- 
rations since,  I am  struck  with  wonder  that 
God  spared  a church  so  universally  corrupt, 
and  did  not  utterly  remove  its  candlestick  out 
of  its  place.”t 

With  the  loss  of  influence  of  the  established 
clergy,  disappeared  much  of  intolerance  against 
Catholics.  And  as  the  discussions  which  ush- 
ered in  the  declaration  of  independence  pro- 
gressed, even  the  Protestant  pulpit  acknow- 
ledged that — “ In  Maryland,  they  (the  Catho- 
lics) have  all  the  respectability  which  good 
birth,  respectable  connexions,  and  good  estates 
can  confer.  They  are  not,  moreover  (as  we 
are),  distracted  and  enfeebled  by  sects  and 
parties”^  The  author  of  the  sermon  from 
which  this  extract  is  made,  says : “ In  order 
to  save  them  (the  Catholics)  from  persecution, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  ideas  favorable  to  the 
government,  this  discourse  was  composed:” 

however,  eveo  tobacco  is  more  likely  to  keep  pace 
with  other  articles  of  necessary  use,  than  any  nxed 
sum  of  a provincial  paper  currency.’* 

“ It  is  mean  aud  illiberal  to  talk  of  stinting  clergy- 
men to  a bare  support.” — (From  a Sermon,  preached 
at  Annnpotis,  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1771,  by  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  A.  M.  and  F.  A.  S.) 

He  had  been  Rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  in  Annapolis,  and 
afterwards  of  Queen  Anne’s,  in  Prince  George’s  coun- 
ty, from  which  he  was  ejected  at  the  Revolution.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  published,  in  1797,  “A  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, in  thirteen  discourses,  preaciied  in  North 
America,  between  the  years  176^  and  1775;  With  an 
historical  preface,  dedicated  to  George  Washington, 
Esquire.”  His  book  proves  him  to  have  been  a man 
of  learning;  and  many  passages  of  it,  show  that  he  was 
a khid-hearted  mau. 

♦ The  revenues  of  a beneAcc  in  Frederick  county, 
were  estimated  at  JC  1,000  sterling  per  annum,  and  the 
emoluments  of  many  others  were  ample  and  on  the 
increase. 

t McMahon,  p.  39S. 

i “ Bishop  W hiitinj^ham’s  Charge,”  June  1st,  1843. 

§ Sermon  preached  in  Queen  Anne’s  parish.  Prince 
^ George’s  oonoty,  Maryland,  1774. — Bomeher,  p.  290. 
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**  but,”  he  adds,  **  under  so  respectable  a leader 
as  Mr.  Carroll,  they  all  soon,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, became  good  whigs,  and  concurred 
with  their  fellow  revolutionists,  in  declaring 
against  the  misgovemment  of  Great  Britain.”* 

Making  allowance  for  his  want  of  politeness 
in  the  use  of  nicknames,  which  the  arrogance 
of  the  law  church  had  made  familiar  to  him, 
the  Rev.  gentleman  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
following  declaration : 

If  any  man,  of  an  unprejudiced  and  inge- 
nuous mind,  forgetting,  for  a moment,  that  he 
is  either  a Protestant  or  a Papist,  will  sit  down 
and  read  the  popish  controversy,  I can  almost 
answer  for  his  rising  up  with  this  conviction 
strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  Protes- 
tants have  hardly  shown  themselves  more 
superior  to  their  adversaries  in  point  of  ai^u- 
ment,  than  Papists  have  in  good  temper  and 
good  manners.  When  Catholics  write  or 
speak  of  Protestants,  we  are  always  mentioned 
with  decency,  if  not  with  respect:  whereas, 
we  very  rarely  notice  them,  without  bestowing 
on  them  some  harsh  and  offensive  epithet”t 

In  conclusion,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  same  sermon,  ddivered  in  Maryland,  in 
1774,  while  they  exhibit  the  altered  tone  of 
those  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  system 
by  which  Catholics  had  been  degraded  and 
oppressed,  show  how  unworthy  must  have 
b^n  the  motives  of  men  whose  intelligence 
enabled  them  so  well  to  do  justice  to  those 
whom  they  had  persecuted  for  years. 

**  Men  really  enlightened,  and  really  liberal, 
will  remember  and  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude, that  chiefly  to  Papists  do  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  ancient  literature ; that  in  times 
of  general  anarchy  and  violence,  the  Romish 
clergy  alone  gave  such  cultivation  to  letters 
as  the  unimproved  state  of  society  then  ad- 
mitted of;  and  that  in  the  cloisters  of  cathe- 
drals, and  in  the  solitude  of  monasteries  they 
opened  schools  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
men  of  retired  and  studious  minds,  asylums 
from  the  turbulence  of  war.”t 

Parson  Boucher  continues : I have  no  re- 
luctance to  declare,  that  Catholics  seem  to  me 
to  have  no  sb'ght  claims  on  us  on  the  score  of 
gratitude.  For  were  they  not  Catholics  who 
obtained  the  Magna  Charta ; who  laid  all  the 
broad  and  firm  foundation  of  this  unparalleled 

* Bouoker,  p.  843. 

t Bouobcr*!  Beniioa,  p.  889.  i Ibid.  p.  881. 


Structure  of  liberty,  the  British  constitution ; 
who  enacted  most  of  our  best  laws;  who 
erected  so  many  of  the  noble  edifices  which 
do  so  much  honor  to  the  parent  state ; who 
built  and  endowed  all  the  national  churches^ 
and  founded  not  only  many  eminent  publk 
schools,  but  also  the  two  universities  7 These 
were  great,  substantial,  and  durable  services, 
and  such  as  justly  entitle  those  who  paformed 
them  to  the  appellation  of  great  men.  I wifl 
not  degrade  them  by  a comparison  with  the 
puny  efforts  and  wordy  services  of  later  times ; 
for  which,  however,  places,  pensions,  and 
titles,  have  been  lavishly  bestowed.  The  de- 
scendants of  those  great  men  iniheM  timei 
btfort  ttf,  the  Papbts  of  our  own  times,  are  no 
longer  in  any  capacity  of  emulating  the  great- 
ness of  their  ancestors;  but  their  fortitude 
under  trials  of  peculiar  poignancy  is  almost  as 
unexampled  as  their  oppressions;  and  their 
acquiescence  under  a long  series  of  accumu- 
lated wrongs,  is  such  an  instance  of  true  pa- 
triotism, as  entitles  them  to  the  highest  respect. 
With  a patient  firmness  of  character,  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  of  all  imitation,  they  hare 
long  submitted  to  such  injuries  and  indignities, 
as  their  high-spirited  forefathers  would  hare 
iU  brooked ; and  such  as  their  undegenerate 
posterity  would  not  endure,  were  it  not  that 
they  have  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  to  re- 
spect the  laws  more  than  their  own  personal 
feelings.  Every  thing  most  dear  to  the  hu- 
man heart  has  been  tom  from  them,  excepting 
their  attachment  to  their  religion,  and  their 
determination  to  htfe  and  blest  those  fellow- 
subjects,  who  unmindful  of  the  dutief>  result- 
ing from  their  religion,  and  unmoved  by  so 
endearing  an  example,  foolishly  and  wickedly 
continue  to  regard  Papists  as  Samaritans,  with 
whom  they  resolve  to  have  no  deaUngsJ*^ 

Similar  sentiments  were  probably  never  be- 
fore heard  from  a Protestant  pulpit  in  Mary- 
land ; and  these  were  uttered  to  attach  Catho- 
lics to  the  royal  party,  and  only  when  the 
dawn  of  the  revolution  announced  the  rising 
of  the  sun  of  liberty  ;t  the  precise  period  when 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  returned  to  hb 
native  country. 

The  convention  of  Maryland  had  held  its 

* BoQcber,  pp.  288 — 890. 

t The  author  aaya  hia  property  waa  oonfiaoated,  and 
hianaelf  aolemnly  deolaiM  a traitor. — Prefoee,  pago 
Izzsiv. 
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first  meeting  at  Annapolis,  in  June,  1774,  and 
was  again  conyened  in  November  of  that  year, 
to  bear  the  report  of  its  deputies  to  congress. 
Charies  Carroll  of  Carrolton  was  then  an 
active  and  efficient  member  of  this  body,  and 
at  its  meeting  in  December,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  **  committee  of  correspondence  for 
the  province.’^  That  patriotic  convention 
concluded  its  session  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, with  the  following  appeal : 

**  As  our  opposition  to  the  settled  plan  of 
the  British  administration  to  enslave  America, 
will  be  strengthened  by  a union  of  all  ranks 
of  men  within  this  province,  we  do  most  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  all  former  differences 
about  religion  or  politics,  and  all  private  ani- 
mosities and  quarrels  of  every  kind,  from 
henceforth  cease,  and  be  forever  buried  in  ob- 
livion; and  we  entreat,  we  conjure  every 
man,  by  his  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and 
his  posterity,  cordially  to  unite  in  defence  of 
our  common  rights  and  liberties.”* 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  gave  to  the 
recommendations  the  force  of  law;  and  its 
eoncluding  sentiments  were  the  act  of  emanci- 
pation of  the  Cathol  ics  of  Maryland.  Through- 
out the  active  scenes  of  those  times,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrolton  performed  an  important 
part.  Among  other  committees  of  which  he  was 
a member,  was  the  **  Committu  to  prepare  a de- 
dartUion  ef  rights,  and  a form  of  gooernment  for 
tkisstaieJ^i  That  committee  incorporated  in  the 
y Declaration  of  rights,”  the  important  prin- 
ciple which  had  first  been  established  in  Ma- 
ryland by  its  Catholic  settlers  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  before. 

Article  XXXIII. — ^That  as  it  is  the  doty  of 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  such  manner  as 
he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  him,  ail  persons 
professing  the  Christian  religion  are  equally 
entitled  to  protection  in  their  religious  liberty, 

♦ Proeecdinn  of  the  ConTention,  p.  10. 

t Ibid.  p.  222. 


&c.  Nor  ought  any  person  be  compelled  to 
frequent,  or  maintain,  or  contribute,  unless  on 
contract,  to  maintain  any  particular  place  of 
worship,  or  any  particular  ministry,  &c.”* 

The  experience  of  seventy  years  has  con- 
secrated these  principles  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  Maryland,  and  insured  to  them 
immortality  in  that  state  in  which  religious 
liberty  obtained  a home,  its  onhj  home  in  the 
xoide  toorld,  at  the  humble  village  which  bore 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's,”t  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  learned  and  liberal  Bancroft  says  of 
the  founder  of  Maryland : “ Calvert  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  wise  and  be- 
nevolent lawgivers  of  all  ages.  He  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world 
to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace  by 
the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  power ; to  plan  the  establishment  of 
popular  institutions  with  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience;  to  advance  the  cause  of 
civilization  by  recognizing  the  rightful  equality 
of  all  Christian  sects.  The  asylum  of  Catho- 
lics was  the  spot,  where,  in  a remote  corner 
of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  which  had 
as  yet  been  hardly  explored,  the  mild  forbear- 
ance of  a proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom 
as  the  basis  of  the  state. 

Thus  distinguished  by  her  services  to  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  in  her  infancy,  Ma- 
ryland, in  after  times,  became  the  mother  of 
churches  in  the  United  States ; and  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  disseminating  Catholic  truth,  and  pre- 
serving Catholic  unity  in  the  great  empire  of 
freedom.  Hence  the  writer  conceived  these 
sketches  of  Maryland’s  history  appropriate  as 
an  introduction  to  the  biography  of  her  first 
bishop,  and  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States. 

• Ibid.  p.  314. 

t Bancroft,  toI.  i,  p.  247. 

t Hiatory  of  the  United  Statea,  vol.  i,  p.  244. 
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ST.  IGNATIUS,  the  successor  of  Evodius 
in  the  patriarchal  see  of  Antioch,  was  an 
illustrious  convert  from  the  errors  of  paganism. 
He  was  a disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  from  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  and  the 
exalted  spirit  of  devotion  and  celestial  charity 
which  are  manifest  in  his  epistles,  it  is  evident 
that  he  drank  deeply  from  the  same  heavenly 
source  with  his  master,  the  apostle  of  love. 
St.  Chrysostom  informs  us  that  St.  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  appointed  him  to  rule 
the  important  see  of  Antioch,  where  the  faith 
had  been  planted  by  his  own  labors  and  those 
of  St.  Paul.  From  the  apostles  themselves 
he  received  the  episcopal  consecration,  by  the 
imposition  of  their  hands,  and  presided  over 
his  church  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  a model 
of  every  virtue;  confirming  and  strengthening 
the  faith  of  his  flock  by  word  and  example ; 
and  leading  them  by  the  practice  of  incessant 
prayer,  fasting,  and  the  reception  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  to  that  heroic  fortitude  which  was 
requisite  to  bear  up  against  all  the  terrific  per- 
secutions of  that  period.  His  eminent  sanc- 
tity acquired  for  him  the  Appellation  of  Theo- 
phorus,  a word  signifying  one  that  bore  God, 
implying  a person  of  great  holiness  of  life. 

The  emperor  Trajan  having  undertaken  a 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  arrived  at  An- 
tioch in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  107, 
the  ninth  of  his  reign.  His  first  concern,  after 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  city,  was  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  false  divinities  of  the  empire.  Being 
informed  of  the  zeal  of  Ignatius,  and  of  the 
success  which  attended  his  eflbrts  in  with- 
drawing the  people  from  idolatry,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence 
and  in  an  angry  tone,  thus  addressed  him ; 
**  Who  art  thou  that,  as  an  evil  genius,  darest 
to  transgress  my  orders,  and  persuade  others 
to  their  destruction?”  ^^Thou  art  the  first. 


O emperor replied  the  saint,  "that  ever 
called  Theophorus  an  evil  genius.  Know 
then,  that  the  servants  of  God,  far  from  being 
evil  spirits,  cause  devils  themselves  to  tremble 
in  their  presence,  and  to  fly  at  their  bidding.” 
" And  who  is  that  Theophorus  of  whom  you 
speak?”  inquired  Trajan.  " I,^'  replied  Igna- 
tius, " and  whoever  carries  Jesus  Christ  in 
his  heart.”  " And  do  you  not  believe,^’  said 
Trajan,  " that  we  also  carry  in  our  hearts  the 
gods  who  fight  our  battles?”  "Gods!”  ex- 
claimed Ignatius;  "you  are  deceived;  they 
are  but  demons.  There  is  but  one  God,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  therein, 
and  but  one  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  Gknl, 
to  whose  kingdom  I aspire.”  The  emperor, 
after  some  further  interrogatories,  perceiving 
the  saint  inflexible,  and  being  annoyed  by  his 
ready  answers,  condemned  him  to  be  placed 
in  irons,  and  then,  under  a strong  guard,  to 
be  taken  to  Rome,  there  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  at  the  public  shows  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  people.  Instead  of  being  terri- 
fied by  this  cruel  sentence,  the  heart  of  the  saint 
was  filled  with  a holy  joy ; he  cast  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  in  transports  returned  thanks 
to  God,  who  had  at  length  granted  what  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  desires, — the  crown 
of  martyrdom, — ^and  who  deemed  him  worthy 
of  being  bound  with  chains  like  the  great 
apostle  of  the  gentiles. 

Having  been  given  in  charge  to  a band  of 
inhuman  soldiers,  the  holy  martyr  left  the  city 
of  Antioch  without  a sigh.  He  embarked  at 
Sileusia,  and  after  a long  and  dangerous  voy- 
age, he  was  permitted  to  land  at  Smyrna, 
whose  bishop,  the  illustrious  St.  Polycarp^ 
was  his  intimate  friend,  for  they  had  been 
fellow-disciples  under  the  beloved  evangelist. 
At  Smyrna  he  was  waited  upon  by  deputies 
from  several  of  the  neighboring  churches, 
who  came  to  salute  him  in  his  chains.  He 
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earnestly  entreated  them  to  onite  their  prayers 
with  his,  that  he  might  be  found  worthy  to 
die  for  his  Messed  Redeemer. 

From  Smyrna  St.  Ignatius  wrote  four  let* 
ters  to  different  churchesyall  of  which  breathe 
a most  admirable  spirit  of  charity,  meekness, 
humility,  patience,  disengagement  from  the 
world,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  martyrdom. 
He  earnestly  exhorts  the  faithful  to  be  subject 
to  their  bishops  and  priests ; the  pastors  to  be 
united  among  themselves,  avoiding  all  heresy 
and  schisms,  because  they  spring  not  from  the 
Father,  nor  from  Christ  Jesus.  In  his  letter 
to  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  he  says : Who- 
ever belongs  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  with 
the  bishop.  . . . They  that  follow  him,  who 
creates  a schism,  obtain  not  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  . . . Use  one  eucharist, 
because  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
one,  and  the  cup  is  one  in  the  unity  of  his 
blood.  There  is  one  altar  as  there  is  one 
bishop,  with  the  college  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  deacons.”  In  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  says,  that  he  who  corrupts  the  faith  for 
which  Christ  died,  will  go  into  unquenchable 
fire,  as  well  as  all  those  that  hear  him.  The 
letter  of  the  saint  to  the  Christians  of  Rome  is 
distinguished  for  its  sublimity,  and  fervid  elo> 
quence,  and  the  unction  which  it  breathes  in 
every  sentence.  So  ardent  was  he  to  receive 
the  martyr’s  crown,  and  so  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  that  he  was  fearful  lest  the 
faithful  of  Rome,  by  their  petitions  to  the 
throne  of  grace  in  his  behalf,  should  obtain 
from  God  that  the  wild  beasts  would  leave 
him  untouched,  as  they  had  done  others,  and 
thns,  through  the  intervention  of  the  people, 
he  might  be  prevented  from  shedding  his 
blood  in  the  cause  of  his  crucified  Redeemer. 
“1  fear,”  says  he,  your  charity.  . . . You 
may,  perhaps,  easily  prevent  me  from  dying 
but  remember  that  by  opposing  my  death, 
you  also  oppose  my  happiness.  If  you  enter- 
tain a sincere  charity  for  me,  you  will  allow 
me  to  depart  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  God : 
never  will  a more  favorable  occasion  be  pre- 
sented to  me  of  being  united  to  him ; and  you 
win  never  have  a better  opportunity  of  per- 
forming a good  work  than  by  remaining  silent 
in  my  present  circumstances.  If  you  do  not 
withdraw  me  from  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tioners, I shall  soon  be  united  with  my  God ; 
bat  if  you  listen  to  human  compassion,  I shall 


be  compelled  to  run  my  course  anew.  Allow 
me  then,”  I entreat  you,  'Mo  be  immolated 
whilst  the  altar  is  prepared ; obtain  for  me  by 
your  prayers  the  fortitude  to  overcome  my 
interior  trials,  as  well  as  the  assaults  from 
without  It  is  but  a trifling  thing  to  bear  the 
name  of  Christian,  if  we  are  not  so  in  effect : 
fine  words  and  a specious  exterior  do  not 
constitute  the  Christian;  but  greatness  of  soul 
and  solid  virtue.  Once  more  then  1 beseech 
you  to  suffer  me  to  become  the  food  of  lions 
and  bears ; it  is  the  readiest  way  to  heaven. 
I am  the  wheat  of  God ; I must  be  ground  by 
the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  to  become  a fit  bread 
to  be  offered  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  better  to 
die  for  him  than  to  rule  the  universe.  1 seek 
him  who  died  for  os ; I long  after  him  who 
arose  for  us;  he  is  my  gain.  Be  not  a hindrance 
to  me  in  attaining  to  life ; for  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  life  of  the  faithful ; I desire  to  belong  to 
(Jod;  do  not  then  restore  me  to  the  world. 
The  only  object  of  my  love  is  crucified ; there- 
fore I find  no  pleasure  in  the  enjoyments  of 
this  ]ife«  The  fire  of  divine  love  that  bums 
in  my  bosom  and  animates  all  my  actions, 
will  admit  of  no  mixture,  no  diminution.  I 
no  longer  relish  the  things  to  which  men  are 
mostly  attached  on  ekrth ; the  bread  which  I 
wish  is  the  adorable  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ ; the 
wine  I desire  is  his  precious  blood,  that  wine 
which  enkindles  in  the  heart  the  living  and 
immortal  fire  of  incorruptible  charity.  Pray 
for  the  church  of  Syria;  which,  l^ing  de- 
prived of  its  pastor,  turns  its  eyes  towards 
him  who  is  the  sovereign  guardian  of  all 
churches.  May  Jesus  Christ  deign  to  take 
charge  of  it  during  my  absence ; I entrust  it 
confidently  to  his  providence  and  your  charity.” 
Only  a brief  summary  of  this  admirable  letter 
is  here  presented  to  the  reader ; from  begin- 
ning to  end  it  is  redolent  of  a charity  more 
than  human,  and  evinces  in  the  saint  an  en- 
tire and  perfect  disengagement  from  the  world 
and  all  that  it  possesses ; a readiness  to  endure 
every  pain  and  suffering  for  the  glory  of  bis 
Redeemer.  " Nothing,”  he  says  in  one  place, 
" disturbs  me ; every  thing  is  an  object  of  in- 
difference, except  the  hope  of  possessing  my 
God.  Let  the  fire  reduce  me  to  ashes ; let  me 
be  fastened  to  the  cross,  and  consumed  by  a 
slow  death;  let  furious  tigers  and  famished 
lions  be  turned  loose  upon  me ; let  my  bones 
be  ground  to  powder,  my  limbs  severed,  my 
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body  crushed;  let  all  the  demons  exhaust 
their  rage  upon  me ; 1 will  suffer  all  things 
with  joy^  proTided  1 be  admitted  to  the  em- 
braces of  Jesus  Christ/^ 

After  an  agreeable  sojourn  in  Smyrna,  which 
was  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  spiritual 
conferences  with  the  sainted  Polyoarp  and 
the  deputies  of  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  in 
strengthening  the  faith  of  the  people,  St.  Ig- 
natius was  hurried  in  his  departure  lest  he 
should  arri?e  in  Rome  too  late  for  the  public 
entertainments.  Prosperous  winds  favored 
the  holy  ardor  of  the  saint  The  vessel  in 
which  he  journeyed,  cast  anchor  at  Troas; 
thehce  he  sailed  to  a port  in  Macedonia,  which 
having  traversed  with  his  companions,  he  took 
shipping  at  a port  on  the  Adriatic,  and  sailed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  No  sooner  had 
the  intelligence  of  his  arrival  been  noised 
abroad,  than  the  faithful  of  Rome  hurried  out 
to  meet  him.  Their  joy  at  seeing  him  was  at 
ffrst  unbounded ; but  it  was  soon  turned  to 
sadness  when  they  reflected  that  soon,  very 
sooBi  his  apostolic  life  would  be  terminated 
by  a cruel  death.  Some  proposed  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  gain  the  people,  and  thus, 
as  it  sometimes  had  happened,  be  enabled  to 
rescue  the  venerable  patriarch ; but  he  con- 
jured them  so  fervently  not  to  deprive  him  of 
the  felicity  of  going  i|uiekly  to  heaven,  that 
they  yielded  to  his  solicitations.  They  all 
prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees,  when 
the  holy  bishop,  raising  his  voice  in  prayer, 
besought  the  Lord  to  put  an  end  to  the  perse- 
cution, to  grant  peace  and  unity  to  his  church, 
and  to  bind  all  hearts  with  the  bonds  of  mu- 
tual charity. 

When  the  prayer  was  finished,  he  was 
led  by  the  soldiers  to  the  amphitheatre,  the 
place  destined  for  his  execution.  The  whole 
city  was  assembled  to  witness  the  sad,  but 
to  many  of  them  present,  an  agreeable  spec- 
tacle. The  roar  of  the  lions,  the  sight  of 


the  place  where  he  was  socm  to  breathe  forth 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  €k>d,  disturbed 
not  his  placid  countenance.  He  entered  with- 
out emotion ; joy  and  satisfaction  beamed  from 
his  face.  Two  lions  were  immediately  let 
loose,  and  in  a few  minutes  tore  him  to  pieces, 
leaving  no  vestige  of  the  body,  except  the 
larger  bones.  These  were  afterwards  col- 
lected with  religious  care  by  the  faithful,  and 
conveyed  to  Antioch,  as  a treasure  of  inestir 
mable  value.  They  were  carried  through 
every  city  in  triumph,  the  Christians  venera- 
ting the  holy  relics  in  crowds.  Having  at 
length  been  brought  to  the  place  over  which 
he  had  presided  as  bishop  for  so  long  a period, 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  a cemetery  near 
the  gate  of  the  city. 

The  authors  of  the  history  of  hb  martyrdom 
thus  terminate  it : We  witnessed  this  glori- 
ous death,  which  caused  us  to  shed  a torrent 
of  teai9.  The  following  night  we  passed  in 
watching  and  prayer,  entreating  the  Lord, 
on  our  knee6„  to  strengthen  our  leebleness. 
The  holy  martyr  appeared  to  us  under  the 
form  of  one  who  had  just  terminated  a pain- 
ful, but. glorious  combat;  he  was  standing,  as 
it  were,  in  the  presence  of  God,  environed 
with  glory  ineffable.  Qveijoyed  by  this  vi- 
sion, we  retnmed  thanks  to  the  author  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gill,  and  honored  hk  name 
on  account  of  the  felicity  which  he  had  mer- 
cifully granted  to  his  servant.  We  have  noted 
the  day  of  his  death,  that  we  may  annually 
assemble  to  honor  the  martyr,  on  the  return 
of  the  period  at  which  he  suffered,  with  the 
hope  of  being  made  participators  in  the  vic- 
tory of  this  illustrious  soldier  of  the  Lord,  who 
was  enabled  to  tramp  the  devil  under  his  feet, 
by  means  of  the  assistance  which  be  received 
from  the.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom, 
and  with  whom,  be  glory  and  power  to  the 
Father,  in  union  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  forever. 
Amen.'' 
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CBAPTSR  ni. 

The  grey  of  morDing  had  jast  begun  to 
mingle  with  and  chase  away  the  gloom  of 
night,  as  Louis  Valliere  returned  slowly  and 
wearily  towards  the  dwelling  of  his  sister. 
Finding  the  door  fastened,  he  knocked  again 
to  obtain  admittance ; and  in  a few  moments, 
Marie,  who  had  been  expecting  his  return^ 
removed  the  bar  and  he  entered.  Passing  her 
in  silence,  though  she  earnestly  questioned 
him  as  to  the  course  he  had  pursued,  he  has- 
tened into  the  little  sitting  room,  in  which  he 
had  before  met  his  sister. 

For  a few  moments  he  paced  moodily  up 
and  down  the  floor,  and  then  cast  himself 
upon  a chair,  muttering,  Well,  I sh^l  meet 
him  yet!  and  if  this  fails — ” he  paused,  for 
Marie  stood  before  him  and  addressed  him. 

Oh  Louis^  you  will  break  Adele’s  heart  I 
poor  creature,  how  she  w^pt,  when  you  broke 
away  from  us  so  passionately  last  night ; and 
she  could  find  no  comfort  till  we  knelt  and 
prayed  to  God.” 

Poor  Marie  little  knew  why  a momentary 
smile  passed  across  the  face  of  Louis,  but  she 
added,  with  a woman’s  tact,  “Yes,  Louis, 
how  often  in  your  young  years,  when  some 
fancied  grief  was  weighing  on  your  little  heart, 
did  you  and  Adele  kneel  together,  at  the  feet 
of  your  sweet  mother,  and  pray  to  the  good 
Father  of  all,  until  your  sorrows  had  passed 
away  like  a cloud,  and  again  you  were  happy.” 

For  a moment  Louis  had  forgotten  the  dark 
thoughts  of  later  years,  and  his  memory  ran 
back  to  the  happy  hours  of  his  pure  and  in- 
nocent youth ; another  smile,  oh ! how  difler- 
ent  from  the  first,  played  upon  his  lips,  as  he 
recollected  the  peace  and  consolation  which 
those  hours  of  prayer  had  been  wont  to  bring 
upon  his  soul ; but  the  demon  whispered  to 
his  pride — “ it  was  a vain  delusion — a dream 
of  childhood.”  Yet  he  sighed,  and  added  in 
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his  heart,  “it  was  a happy  dream — ^would 
that  I could  dream  so  now.” 

Oh  heart  of  man!  inexplicable  mystery! 
thou  cause  of  good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and 
misery ; at  one  moment  urging  on  to  crime, 
the  next  rejoicing  in  the  purity  of  by-gone 
*days;  now  dwelling  on  the  present  and  the 
future  with  gay  and  joyous  hope.;  now  turn- 
ing to  the  past  with  vain  regret ; now  driven 
from  its  early  truth  by  reason  ; now  swaying 
reason  back  to  truth.  From  the  heart  a throb- 
bing pulse  goes  upward  through  the  soul,  and 
bends  and  conquers  all  its  strongest  powers : 
in  its  citadel  there  dwells  a guard,  that,  bind 
it  as  you  may,  will  burst  those  bonds  and  rise, 
unwavering,  to  the  fight  with  the  foe  of  human 
kind — still  beaten,  but  not  conquered — still 
chained,  but  not  subdued,  until  victory  closes 
its  struggles.  That  unconquered  guardian 
had  arisen  from  its  chains,  in  the  soul  of  Louis 
Valliere,  to  commence  its  ceaseless  conflict; 
and  though  beaten  down  for  the  moment,  it 
lay  watchful  and  unsleeping,  until  the  hour  of 
victory  should  arrive.  The  young  man  arose 
and  paced  the  room  in  silence,  as  his  memory 
reverted  to  the  past ; but  at  length  shaking  off 
the  spell  that  seemed  to  rest  upon  his  spirit, 
he  returned  to  his  present  situation. 

“And,  Mary,  Adele  was  praying  for  me  to 
her  God ;”  He  spoke  this  time  without  a 
smile,  but  in  a tone  of  sadness  and  greater 
feeling,  than  he  had  hitherto  displayed. 

“To  her  God!  what  can  he  mean?”  said 
poor  Marie  to  herself;  “to  her  God,”  she 
added  aloud,  “ and  Louis,  have  yon  no  God?” 

“Silence,  woman!  question  me  not!”  he 
said,  angrily ; for  he  shrank  from  acknowledg- 
ing his  unbelief  before  the  simple-minded  and 
pure  hearted  woman  who  addressed  him,,  when 
an  hour  before  he  would  have  boasted  it  to  the 
world.  That  ceaseless  struggle  in  his  heart 
was  still  at  work.  • 
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Poor  Marie  drew  back  whilst  the  tears  came 
coursing  down  her  withered  cheeks,  for  never 
before  had  either  of  her  children,  as  she  called 
them,  spoken  harshly  to  her.  In  a moment 
his  feelings  rebuked  him ; and  almost  cursing 
the  unbelief  that  had  made  him  treat  so  cruelly 
the  kind  and  affectionate  creature,  who  had  been 
to  him  a mother  as  far  as  her  untutored  nature 
had  permitted,  he  approached  her,  and  taking 
her  hand,  addressed  her  in  a soothing  tone. 

" Poor  Marie,  do  not  weep  I I have  foigot- 
ten  myself  to  speak  so  harshly  to  you,  who 
are  so  kind.  Come,  Marie,  forgive — and — 
and  pray  for  me!’’  It  was  said  with  a strug- 
gle, and  only  (o  pacify  the  good  woman.  In 
a moment  she  dried  her  eyes  and  looked 
up  to  him  with  a glad  light  beaming  from 
them,  and  exclaimed. 

Oh  Louis,  then  you  are  not  one  of  those 
poor  blinded  men  who  deny  the  good  God. 
No  wonder  it  vexed  you  that  I should  sup- 
pose it  I”  The  young  man’  turned  away ; the 
simple  exclamation  of  his  affectionate  nurse 
had  gone  to  his  heart  and  he  could  not  unde- 
ceive her. 

In  a few  moments  Adele  entered  the  room, 
and  when  her  brother  told  her  that  he  had  not 
seen  Delmont,  she  became  more  cheerful  than 
she  had  been,  and  besought  him  not  to  punish 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  threaten  her  with 
violence. 

“ Why,  Adele,  do  you  wish  me  to  forgive 
him  ? Certainly  you  cannot  be  very  seriously 
offended  at  his  conduct,  or  you  could  desire  to 
be  avenged.” 

Yes!  my  dear  brother,  I do  resent  his  be- 
haviour, but  I pray  to  Gk)d  to  give  him  a bet- 
ter heart  and  to  forgive  him  as  I wish  to  be 
forgiven  j as  you  vsed  to  pray,  alas!”  and  she 
rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  wiped 
away  the  tear  that  the  recollection  of  the  last 
night’s  terrific  disclosure  had  caused  to  start 
and  tremble  in  her  eye. 

Louis  Valliere  was  an  infidel,  more  from 
habit  and  association,  than  from  any  convic- 
tion, as  soma  men  oftentimes  endeavor  to  per- 
suade themselves ; and  he  felt  his  unbelief  be- 
gin to  be  shaken  by  the  vivid  recollectiops  of 
the  past,  which  every  word  of  his  sister  re- 
called. But  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  too 
strong,  and  he  determined  to  repress  these  ef- 
forts of  memory  and  to  turn  from  the  past  to 
the  present 


'^I  sought  everywhere  for  Delmont,”  he  said, 
**  and  I put  in  requisition  every  means  in  my 
power  to  discover  him,  but  in  vain.  At  all  his 
usual  haunts  I searched,  but  found  him  not !” 

I rejoice,  dear  brother,  for  now  we  will  go 
with  you,  and  under  your  protection  I will  be 
perfectly  safe.  Yes,  we  will  go  with  you  and 
pray  for  you.” 

Yes,  pray  for  me!”  he  said;  for  he  felt 
that  even  if  it  benefitted  him  not,  it  would 
serve  to  calm  their  minds. 

*^And  you  will  not  seek  after  Delmont 
again?” 

I may  meet  him  without  seeking,  Adele,” 
he  replied  with  a smile. 

“ Aye,  but  you  will  not  seek  to  encounter 
him.  You  will  not  risk  your  own  life  and  my 
only  dependence,  by  attempting  to  quarrel 
with  this  man  ?” 

Nay,  nay,  Adele!  now  you  bind  me  too 
tightly,  in  your  eagerness  to  prevent  harm  to 
your  lover!” 

*'Oh  Louis!  you  know  it  is  not  that,*”  and 
she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  placing 
at  the  same  time  over  his  head  a ribbon  to 
which  was  attached  a medal  of  the  Vugin  ; 
and  said,  “wear  this  for  my  sake,  Louis.” 
Without  examining  it,  he  placed  it  in  his 
bosom  and  resumed  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  night  of  that  day  whose  early  mom 
witnessed  the  transactions  of  the  last  chapter, 
two  men  walked  cautiously  along  the  street 
which  has  been  described  in  the  opening 
scene,  and  in  which  the  dwelling  of  Adele 
Valliere  was  situated.  They  conversed  in  low 
tones  as  they  proceeded,  while  the  one  ever 
and  anon  cast  around  him  a quick  yet  piercing 
glance  to  discover  if  they  were  observed. 

“ Aye ; but  Monsieur  must  remember  that 
there  is  no  little  danger  to  be  encountered  in 
the  undertaking,  which  he  proposes,  and  that 
it  is  worth  a man’s  neck;  but  if  Monsieur 
desires  it  so  ardently,  Jacques  Derbrouch  is 
not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  enterprise, 
provided  any  benefit  to  Monsieur  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.” 

“ In  other  words,  if  there  were  any  chance 
of  obtaining  booty  in  the  house,  you  would 
not  hesitate  to  assist  me  in  breaking  it  open.” 
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**Otd!  Monsieur  is  right.” 

Or  if  Monsieur  would  make  up  to  Mon. 
Jacques  Derbrouch  the  supposed  value  of  an 
ordinary  * exploit,’  Mons.  Jacques  Derbrouch 
would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had 
obtained  the  booty  itself!” 

'^Monsieur  is  right  again!”  said  the  man, 
with  a smothered  laugh.  Yes,  Monsieur  is 
right!” 

“ Then  I may  count  on  the  assistance  of 
Mons.  Jacques  Derbrouch  throughout  this 
matter,”  said  the  other  in  the  same  tone,  half 
sarcastic,  in  which  he  had  overruled  the  ob- 
jections of  his  companion.  However,  this 
time  he  was  not  equally  successful ; for  the 
man  stopped  suddenly  and  replied : 

**  Mons.  Delmont,  1 have  hunted  out  this 
game  for  you  at  last,  when  all  your  means  of 
obtaining  information  had  failed,  and  you  then 
promised  me  a suitable  reward.  I have  found 
the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  am  now  leading 
you  towards  it,  but  I will  not  move  one  step 
hirther,  unless  you  pay  me  what  I have  already 
earned,  and  what  1 am  yet  to  earn  this  night.” 

Pshaw!  Derbrouch,  what  has  put  that 
notion  into  your  head.  I will  pay  you  when 
the  work  is  done,  not  before.” 

I understand  all  that,”  said  the  man,  but 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I will  not  move  one 
step  further  until  I am  paid.  When  the  work 
is  done,  Derbrouch  may  whistle  for  his  mo- 
ney ! Come,  Monsieur,  le  honorable  /” 

Aye,  honor  among  thieves!”  muttered 
Delmont,  as  he  placed  his  purse  in  the  hands 
of  the  sturdy  ruffian.  “There!  when  the 
matter  is  ended  to  my  satisfaction,  you  6hall 
receive  as  much  more.” 

The  man  weighed  the  purse  critically  in 
his  right  hand,  and  then  in  his  left,  and  treat- 
ing himself  to  a single  shake  of  the  contents, 
placed  it  deliberately  in  his  pocket  and  pre- 
ceded his  employer.  At  length  they  reached 
the  building  already  described,  in  which  Adele 
Valliere  resided.  Here  they  paused  and  re- 
sumed the  conversation. 

“ This  is  the  house,”  said  Derbrouch  5 “ and 
a hard  house,  you  will  find  it,  to  break  into ! 
but  one  advantage  is,  that  scarcely  any  one 
here  knows  who  resides  in  it  1 have  inquired 
of  several,  and  some  pf  them  are  even  ignorant 
that  it  is  inhabited  at  all.  So  that  if  we  suc- 
ceed, it  will  hardly  be  known,  and  if  known, 
there  is  no  one  to  care  for  it” 


“I  mind  not  that, — ^be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  succeed  I must  5 1 have  sworn 
it!” 

“ Has  she  not  a brother?” 

“ She  had  a brother ; but  he  went  to  Rus- 
sia, and  1 have  never  heard  of  him  since,  ex- 
cept from  her  lips,  when  she  threatened  me 
with  his  vengeance.  But  I took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  a ruse.’^ 

“I  don’t  know  about  that!  He  may  be 
here.” 

“ Nonsense  [ you  are  frightened  and  wish  to 
find  a reason  for  avoiding  your  engagement!” 

“Try  me;  and  if  I flinch,  may — !”  and 
the  sentence  was  closed  with  a terrible  im- 
precation. 

“ Have  you  all  the  implements  with  you  ?” 

“Yes!  But  do  you  not  hear  some  one 
coming ! Here ! let  us  step  down  this  dark 
alley  and  we  will  not  be  observed.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Just  as  the  two  ruffians  had  succeeded  in 
concealing  themselves,  several  young  men 
reached  the  spot  where  they  had  been  standing, 
conversing  gaily  as  they  moved  along. 

“ I tell  you,  Louis,  it  is  utterly  impossible ; 
and,  if  Adolphe  will  assist  me,  I will  under- 
take to  carry  you  to  our  resort  in  spite  of  your- 
self.” 

“ Yes,”  put  in  the  other,  “Louis,  it  is  an 
age  since  we  have  seen  you,  and  go  you  must.” 

“ Well,  be  it  so!”  replied  the  third;  and 
they  passed  on. 

In  a short  time  they  reached  their  destination 
and  found  a parly  of  jovial  friends,  who  were 
old  acquaintances  of  Louis  Valliere.  With 
a shout  they  welcomed  him ; and  it  was  not 
long  before  all  remembrance  of  Adele  had 
passed  away  from  his  mind.  An  hour  flew 
by;  as  hours  fly  where  the  wine  cup  is 
pledged,  and  the  gay  song  sung,  and  the  loud 
laugh  lings ; where  the  joyousness  of  youth 
and  the  recklessness  of  manhood,  are  mingled 
together ; where  men  strive  to  compress  into 
one  hour  the  joy  of  a whole  life,  but  find  that 
the  carousal  is  but  misery  indeed. 

At  length,  half  intoxicated  by  his  repeated 
draughts,  and  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  Louis  Valliere  arose  to  offer  a 
toast  As  he  did  so,  the  sacred  medal  dropped 
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from  his  half  open  vest^  and  swung  before  the 
eyes  of  his  companions.  It  was  welcomed 
with  a shout  of  laughter. 

**  Oh!  St.  Louis!^'  Oh!  good  saint!^^  ‘'Oh! 
miracle  in  this  age  destitute  Of  miracles !”  ex- 
claimed his  reckless  companions^  rejoiced  at 
this  occasion  of  raillery.  “ Give  us  a sermon, 
good  St.  Louis!” 

“See!  will  it  strike  an  unbeliever,  who 
touches  to  profane?”  cried  another  of  the 
scoffers,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the 
medal. 

Stung  to  the  heart  with  the  taunts  of  his 
infidel  companions  upon  the  gift  of  his  pure 
sister,  whose  image  rushed  across  his  excited 
and  bewildered  mind,  mingling  strangely  with 
the  wild  scene  around,  until  it  seemed  that 
every  insult  was  directed  against  her,  the 
young  man  struck  the  scoffer  a single  blow 
and  stretched  him  upon  the  floor.  In  a mo- 
ment, the  confusion  became  tenfold  wilder; 
shouts  and  curses  were  mingled  with  threats, 
until  at  length  the  police  broke  in  upon  and 
captured  some  of  the  most  turbulent  of  the 
company. 

Louis  escaped ; and  as  he  rushed  into  the 
street  and  hurried  homewards,  the  cool  fresh- 
ness of  the  night  began  to  calm  the  fever  of  his 
brain  and  to  bring  him  back  to  reason.  With 
shame  he  reflected  upon  his  disgraceful  con- 
duct; upon  the  scene  of  coarse  debauchery 
through  which  he  had  passed ; and  of  the  pain 
that  his  pious  and  affectionate  sister  would 
feel,  did  she  but  suspect  the  transactions  of 
that  night.  From  these  thoughts,  his  mind 
reverted  to  the  medal — it  was  still  around  his 
neck;  and,  approaching  a lamp  that  stood 
near,  he  read  the  inscription  : it  was  a prayer 
that  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  in  that  concise,  but  fervent  language 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  Catholic  piety. 
As  he  read  it,  he  felt  that  he  had  uttered  a 
prayer  with  his  lips,  though  it  came  not  from 
his  heart  He  smiled ; and  strove  to  shake  off 
the  fancy:  but  in  vain.  An  inward  voice 
seemed  to  whisper:  “infidel!  thou  hast  prayed 
to  the  mother  of  the  (xod  whom  thou  denies!.” 
Again  and  again  he  pronounced  those  few 
words,  and  at  each  repetition  the  spell  became 
the  stronger.  How  often  in  his  early  days  had 
he  repeated  that  little  prayer ! and  now,  as  he 
stood  there  disgusted  with  his  own  conduct 
and  the  conduct  of  his  infidel  companions,  he 


felt  relieved  in  treading  back,  through  the  paths 
of  memory ; the  days  of  innocence — the  days 
when  his  unbelief  was  not 
It  recalled  to  his  mind  the  dear  mother,  at 
whose  dying  bed  side  he  had  offered  it  up, 
whilst  the  tears  were  flowing  from  his  eyes^ 
and  the  sobs  that  broke  from  his  then  uncor- 
rupted heart,  almost  choked  his  utterance. 
Oh ! how  strong  through  the  flood-gate  of  me- 
mory, came  rushing  back  every  thought,  and 
word,  and  deed  of  that  trying  time.  Upon  his 
mind,  excited  as  k was,  was  pictured  that 
look — that  look  of  love,  which  his  dying  mo- 
ther had  cast  upon  him  as  she  committed  his 
sister  to  his  charge ; and  sank  upon  her  pillow 
into  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  A thou- 
sand softening  recollections  swept  across  his 
soul ; a tear  had  gathered  in  his  eye— he  turned 
away  and  cursed  his  unbelief. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Adele  and  Marie  were  sitting  silently  and 
wearily,  awaiting  the  return  of  Louis,  who  had 
been  absent  since  noon.  Adele  was  ready  to 
give  way  to  her  fears,  but  Marie  consoled  her 
with  “ No,  no,  my  child,  do  not  fear!  Louis  has 
only  met  some  of  his  old  companions,  and  is 
spending  a few  hours  with  them  : do  not  fear! 
He  will  return  in  time.” 

“ In  time,  Marie ! It  is  now  almost  mid- 
night.” 

“ Yes,  my  child  ; but  that  is  the  lime  with 
gay  young  men !” 

The  two  relapsed  into  silence : in  a short 
time,  a slight  noise  was  heard  below,  and  they 
both  started,  expecting  that  Louis  had  returned. 
Again  they  heard  the  sound ; but  it  did  not  re- 
semble that  made  by  a knocking  at  the  door. 
At  length  they  became  alarmed,  and  fastened 
the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  they  sat  In 
a few  moments,  the  step  of  a man  was  heard, 
pacing  cautiously  along  the  passage;  a"hand 
was  laid  upon  the  door,  but  it  moved  not  In 
breathless  anxiety  the  two  females  stood,  ut- 
terly deprived  of  all  presence  of  mind. 

“ Marie,  speak,  and  learn  who  it  is,”  whis- 
pered Adele. 

“ Who  are  you,  who  thus  disturb  us  at  this 
hour  of  the  night?”  said  Marie,  in  a tremulous 
voice. 

There  was  no  answer ; but,  the  man  placed 
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his  shoulder  to  the  door  and  pressed  with  all 
his  strength.  It  did  not  yield ; but,  the  two 
females  screamed  aloud,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining aid.  In  another  moment,  the  heavy 
Uow  of  an  axe  was  beard  against  the  door, 
and  the  strong  paneHing  creaked  and  trembled 
beneath  its  force.  Another  and  another  fol- 
lowed; the  door  flew  open,  and  Delmont 
sprang  into  the  room.  As  he  hastened  towards 
Adele,  Marie  threw  her  arms  around  him  and 
struggled  to  hold  him  back.  The  poor  girl 
shrieked  for  mercy  and  besought  him  to  spare 
her. 

" Never ! you  have  eluded  me  long  enough. 
And,  you  cursed  old  woman,  if  you  do  not 
hoM  your  peace,  I will  stab  you  to  the  heart. 
Here,  Jacques!  come  and  gag  the  old  bel- 
dame, or  she  will  alarm  the  neighborhood.” 

There  was  a slight  noise  below ; and,  a mo- 
ment after,  a quick  step  leaped  lightly  up  the 
stairs,  and  Louis  Valliere  sprang  into  the 
apartment 

Cursed  villain  I”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  stood 
before  the  afirighted  wretch,  who,  pale  and 
trembling,  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  angry 
brother  whom  he  had  believed  to  have  perished 
in  the  snows  of  Russia.  That  ghastly  look 
was  changed  into  one  of  deeper  horror,  as  the 
blow  of  the  avenger  descended  upon  his  brow; 
and,  with  a shriek  of  terror,  he  sank  down, 
crushed  by  the  stroke,  at  the  feet  of  Adele 
Valliere. 

The  startled  girl  stood  gazing  in  speechless 
horror  upon  the  almost  lifeless  form — lifeless, 
but  in  the  convulsive  shudderings  that  ran 
through  the  mass,  and  the  trickling  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  wound.  The  avenger  rested 
on  the  weapon  which  had  done  the  deed ; the 
bludgeon  he  had  snatched  from  the  hands  of 
Jacques  Herbrouch,  in  his  short  struggle  with 
that  rufiian,  who,  after  a brief  resistance,  had 
deserted  his  companion  and  fled.  He  gazed 
coldly  upon  the  form  before  him.  At  length, 
he  turned  away,  and  bade  Marie  raise  up  the 
man  and  see  if  he  were  dead.  Life  was  not 
extinct ; and  the  wounded  man  was  removed 
to  another  apartment,  and  laid  upon  a couch. 

**Adele ! now  thou  mayest  pray,”  exclaimed 
Louis  as  he  re-entered  the  room,  for  this 
blessed  gift  of  thine’  has  saved  thee  from  that 
wretch.^^ 

And  he  told  her  how,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carousal,  the  medal  had  been  seen ; how  his 
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brother  infidels  had  scoffed ; he  told  her  pf  the 
affray,  the  interference  of  the  police,  and  his 
escape ; how  he  had  read,  without  any  definite 
motive,  the  inscription  on  the  medal ; and  how 
it  had  led  him  back  to  the  days  of  their  youth. 
“And,  Adele,  pray  for  me  /” 

“Ah,  Louis,  pray  with  me!” 

“/cannot  yet!”  he  exclaimed,  and  turned 
away. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

All  night  long,  in  the  chamber  to  which 
the  wounded  man  had  been  conveyed,  there 
reigned  a deep  and  unbroken  silence.  A sur- 
geon stood  by  the  bed  and  expended  all  the 
power  of  his  art  to  succor  and  to  save,  but 
after  a long  and  painful  examination  of  the 
wound,  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully  and 
turned  away  to  give  Some  direction  to  his  as- 
sistant The  lookers  on  felt  that  it  was  hope- 
less. In  a low  voice,  one  of  them  addressed 
the  surgeon,  as  he  drew  away  from  the  bed 
side  and  stood  looking  on  the  form  of  Delmont, 
to  watch  the  effect  of  his  applications. 

“ Dr.  can  you  save  himi” 

Mon.  Valliere,  human  skill,  I fear,  will  be 
unable  to  preserve  his  life.  In  a few  hours, 
reason  will  lose  her  sway,  to  be  only  regained 
as  life  is  passing  away.  I have  seen  many 
such  cases,  and  I cannot  be  deceived.  His 
only  hope  is  in  his  God.” 

A painful  expression  passed  across  the  fea- 
tures of  Louis  Valliere,  and  he  turned  away  to 
hide  his  feelings  from  the  searching  eye  of  the 
surgeon.  At  that  moment,  the  rustling  of  a 
dress  was  heard,  and  Adele  Valliere  passed 
quickly  from  the  chamber.  In  the  little  sitting 
room  she  found  Marie,  and,  in  a hurried  voice, 
addressed  her. 

“ Good  Marie,  poor  Delmont  must  die.  Go 
you  and  seek  for  Father  Durand,  and  tell  him 
to  hasten  in  the  name  of  charity,  for  reason 
will  soon  forsake  the  poor  man — ^and,  he  is  ah 
infidel!” 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  another ; and,  at 
length,  a foot  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and 
Father  Durand  entered  the  apartment. 

“Ah,  my  daughter,  this  is  melancholy!  but, 
lead  me  to  the  poor  lost  child ! let  me  pray  for 
him,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  true  fold!” 

A tear  gathered  in  the  eye  of  the  good  old 
man  as  he  spoke;  and,  hastily  brushing  it 
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KWhy,  he  followed  Adele  to  the  chamber  of  the 
wonnded  man.  As  they  entered^  Delmont  cast 
his  eyes  towards  them.  An  unearthly  light 
was  flashing  from  them ; and  upon  his  face 
beamed  the  wDd  expression  which  told  that 
delirium  had  commenced  its  reign. 

“Ha!’*  he  said,  “and  who  art  thou,  old 
man,  who  leadest  hither  the  beautiful  maiden: 
stop — yes,  I loved  her, — and  ihy  black  gar- 
ments— thou  art  what  men  call  a priest — ha! 
ha  I wouldst  thou  marry  her  to  me?”  And 
then  his  voice  sank  almost  to  a whisper,  and 
he  continued — **  Is  it  true  there  is  a God?  I 
heard  it  muttered  in  my  ear — did  you  dare  to 
say  it,  old  man  ?”  he  exclaimed,  in  a loud  and 
furious  tone. 

Thus  he  raved  on,  every  moment  becoming 
wilder,  the  strength  of  the  excited  spirit  sup- 
plying strength  to  the  wounded  body.  For  a 
moment,  he  would  sink  exhausted  from  his 
struggles,  and  lie  panting  and  powerless  upon 
the  bed : then,  his  eyes  would  slowly  gather 
all  their  brightness  and  fix  a stern  and  un- 
moved gaze  upon,  perhaps,  some  fancied  ob- 
ject; slowly  that  clear  and  resolute  glance 
would  fade  into  a look  of  horror,  that  came 
creeping  over  his  pallid  features — pallid  from 
fear;  and,  with  outstretched  hands,  convul- 
sively struggling,  as  if  with  some^  to  other  eyes 
invisible  foe,  he  would  shriek  in  agony,  until 
exhaustion  came  again  to  relieve  with  insen- 
sibility, the  horrors  of  his  situation.  It  was 
the  death  bed  of  the  strong  and  wicked  man 
dying  without  disease,  in  the  strength  of  man- 
hood— dying  without  hope,  and  with  the  bur- 
den of  his  sins  upon  him. 

All  day  long  the  delirium  raged : all  day 
long  the  good  priest  knelt  and  prayed  by  the 
infidel’s  bed  side,  and  ever  and  anon  his  mild 
features  changed  and  his  cheek  became  pale, 
as  some  horrid  blasphemy  poured  from  the 
lips  that  soon  were  to  close  in  death. 

At  length  night  came  down  upon  that  gloomy 
day : a night  of  horror ! Louis  stood  by  the 
bed  side  of  the  wretched  man.  That  mom  he 
had  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities,  and 
the  whole  tragedy  had  been  enquired  into  with 
the  speed  and  energy  of  the  French  tribunals, 
the  case  had  stood  so  strongly  in  his  favor, 
that  he  had  been  discharged  at  once,  and  had 
hurried  home  to  place  himself  by  the  bed  side 
of  him  whom  he  had  brought  so  low.  Adele 
Yallkre,  with  the  kindness  of  woman,  and  oh  I 


still  stronger  the  charity  of  a Christian,  which 
her  holy  faith  had  taught  her  to  praetiee,  was 
ever  there,  like  a ministering  angel,  to  smooth 
the  pillow  of  the  delirious  man,  when  he  sank 
down  overpowered  by  the  paroxysm.  Vain 
would  be  the  attempt  to  describe  the  night 
that  dragged  its  weary  length  along,  over  the 
heads  of  the  mouruful  occupants  of  that  lone 
old  dwelling;  the  wild  blasphemy,  mingled 
with  shrieks  and  groans  and  curses — ^the 
tears  and  sobs  of  those  who  knelt  around,  and 
the  constant  prayer  of  the  good  old  priest,  that 
the  God  of  mercy  would  spare  the  sinner,  and 
that  reason  might  dawn  upon  the  spirit,  bring- 
ing the  joyous  fight  of  repentance  to  gladden 
the  expiring  soul.  His  prayer  was  heard. 
The  great  depletion  resorted  to  by  the  surgeon 
produced  its  eflect.  Reason  began  to  dawn 
with  a dim  and  flickering  light ; butthe  strength 
of  the  body,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  recov^ 
had  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a bright  and  beautiful  morning,  the 
mom  which  followed  that  night  of  dismay ; a 
small  and  silent  group  were  gathered  in  that 
chamber  and  gazing  upon  the  form  that  no  w lay 
motionless  upon  the  couch.  At  length  Father 
Durand  again  approached  the  bed  side.  He 
was  a man  upon  whom  time  had  left  its 
marks  in  the  gray  head  and  the  wrinkled 
brow,  but  had  only  increased  the  calm  placid- 
ity of  his  features,  and  cast  around  them  a 
sweetness  aqd  a holiness  of  expression,  which 
marked  him  as  the  minister  of  peace.  Bid- 
ing over  the  bed  side  of  the  wretched  man,  in  a 
soft  low  voice  he  addressed  him. 

“ My  son,  be  not  cast  down  I despair  not ! 
the  God  who  died  for  you  will  save  you,  rely 
on  him ! call  on  him !” 

The  God  who  died  for  me,^’  repeated  the 
dying  man  slowly,  and  turning  his  sparkling 
eye  towards  the  mild  face  that  beamed  upon 
him.  “The  God  who 'died  for  me! — Yes  I 
believed  so  once — long  years  ago.”  The  eye 
of  the  sufierer  became  dim : the  soul  seemed 
to  have  withdrawn  its  light  from  the  dull  orb, 
and  to  have  retired  within  itself  to  commune 
with  the  gathering  remembrances  of  those  long 
years  ago.  Suddenly  he  turned  upon  the  good 
father  and  exclaimed,  Was  it  sweet  music 
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that  1 heard — a joyous  song — or  didst  thou 
speak?” 

Alas^  my  son,  quiet  those  wandering  fan- 
cies, and  turn  to  thy  present  and  thy  future 
&te !” 

**  Future,’^  he  exclaimed,  pondering  slowly 
on  the  word,  is  there  a future? 

No,”  he  continued  after  a pause,  “no,  be- 
cause— ^because — ” and  even  in  that  hour,  as 
he  hung  upon  the  eternal  precipice,  his  blinded 
reofofi  and  his  pride  of  opinion  strove  to  retain 
their  power  over  his  soul.  But  the  faith  of 
early  years  was  coming  back — the  intuitive 
belief  of  a future,  stamped  by  the  Almighty 
hand  upon  the  soul,  was  breaking  through  the 
chains  of  habit  and  resuming  its  wonted 
sway. 

It  will  not  do — ^not  now ! and  they  seemed 
so  strong  and  so  convincing,”  he  continued, 
88  he  turned  away  from  the  inward  struggle 
of  his  perverse  reason  and  his  early  faith.  The 
good  priest  stood  silently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  his  features,  and  catching  the  half 
spoken  words,  that  ever  and  anon  fell  from  his 
lips,  he  saw,  with  an  eye  that  had  seen  many 
a heart-rending  scene  like  this,  that  truth 
would  gain  the  victory.  At  length  the  wretched 
man  turned  again  towards  him ; the  blaze  of 
pride  that  had  flashed  in  his  eye  was  quenched, 
the  resolved  look  had  passed  and  forever ; and 
a helpless  and  beseeching  glance  was  bent  in 
misery  upon  the  minister  of  heaven. 

“ There  is  a God  I”  he  murmured  in  a hol- 
low tone,  and  then  as  the  full  consequences  to 
him  first  broke  upon  his  soul,  he  clasped  his 
hands  upon  his  mutilated  forehead,  and 
ahrieked  aloud  in  agony.  Father  Durand  felt 
that  the  critical  time  had  arrived  and  that  he 
must  now  save  the  wretched  man  from  him- 
self and  from  despair. 

“ My  son ! thy  God  is  all  good,  all  merciful! 
repent  and  hope  in  him.” 

“ Too  late ! too  late !”  he  repeated,  in  a low 
voice. 

“ No,  my  son,  never  too  late.  The  penitent 
thief  upon  the  cross  he  forgave,  saying, ' This 
day  shalt  thou  be  wkh  me  in  paradise.’  ” 

For  a moment  the  dying  man  was  silent. 
“ Repeat  it  again,  again,  good  father.” 

The  priest  complied  and  added,  “ And  if 
thy  sins  were  dark  as  midnight,  the  blood  of 
him  who  died  for  thee  would  wash  them 
whiter  than  the  driven  snow.” 


For  many  minutes  the  good  man  spoke  to 
him  of  the  mercy  of  God ; and  as  the  features 
of  Delmont  became  more  calm  he  said,  “ My 
children,  let  us  pray.” 

“Pray,”  repeated  Delmont,  ^^pray!”  I did 
pray  once — I was  happy  then,  ah  ! those  days ! 
passed,  passed,  and  forever!” 

A half  suppressed  groan  was  heard,  as  the 
group  knelt  down  at  the  direction  of  the  good 
priest  and  prayed.  In  the  farthest  part  of  the 
room,  nearly  hidden  by  a heavy  curtain,  kndt 
Louis  Valliere,  with  the  big  tear  drops  stealing 
through  his  fingers,  that  were  vainly  pressed 
upon  his  manly  brow  to  restrain  them,  and  h$ 
prayed  / 

Who  that  has  stood  with  a hardened  heart 
by  the  bed-side  pf  death,  and  hath  not  felt,  at 
one  moment,  his  whole  soul  changed  by  some 
instinctive  impulse — changed,  not  slowly  and 
painfully,  but  at  once  and  entirely ; so  that  no 
trace  of  past  thought,  has  been  left  upon  it? 
Thus  it  was  with  Louis  Valliere;  in  that  mo- 
ment he  knew  not  that  he  had  ever  doubted ; 
but  he  prayed  as  he  had  prayed  in  his  youth, 
and  all  the  dark  years  of  his  manhood  were 
forgotten. 

They  arose  from  their  humble  posture,  and 
all  left  the  apartment  but  Father  Durand,  who 
still  knelt  by  the  bed-side  of  Delmont.  An 
hour  passed  on,  and  they  returned.  The  dy- 
ing man  had  shown  the  wounds  of  his  soul  to 
the  spiritual  physician  ; and  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  had  applied  the  remedy  committed 
to  his  charge — the  redeeming  power  of  pen- 
ance : and  consoling  tears  were  flowing  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  reclaimed. 

All  day  long  the  voice  of  prayer  arose  in 
that  silent  room ; and  ever  and  anon,  the  still, 
small  foot  of  Adele  was  heard  gliding  along  as 
she  ministered  in  charity  to  him,  who  had  per- 
secuted her ; all  day  long  knelt  the  living  re- 
claimed by  the  dying  reclaimed — the  avenger 
praying  for  the  victim — forgiving  and  forgiven. 
And  as  the  sun  went  down,  casting  his  mel- 
lowed light  through  the  darkened  windows, 
the  calm  mild  voice  of  Father  Durand  arose  in 
the  solemn  prayer  for  the  dying  CaihoHe. 

“ Depart,  Christian  soul ! out  of  this  world, 
in  the  name  of  Gk)d  the  Father  Almighty,  who 
created  thee ; in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  son 
of  the  living  God,  who  sufiered  for  thee : in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctified 
thee.  Let  thy  place  be  this  day  in  peace ; and 
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thy  abode  in  holy  Sion,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.’’  And  the  response  came  mingled 
with  sighs  and  tears ! 

As  the  last  ray  of  the  evening  sun  had 
passed,  the  light  of  the  blessed  candles  burned 
more  brightly  and  casting  a rich  glow,  lit  up 
the  calmed  features  of  the  dying  one.  A cru- 
cifix rested  upon  his  bosom  in  his  clasped 
hands ; and  he  repeated,  after  the  good  priest, 
those  names  so  consoling  to  the  dying  Catho- 
lic, Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph.”  There  was 
a convulsive  heave  of  the  bosom — the  lips  still 
opened  to  perform  their  accustomed  duty,  but 
the  spirit  had  taken  its  flight. 

Many  *ycars  had  passed  away  ; and  a soli- 
tary figure  knelt  before  the  altar  in  the  convent 
of  the  Trappists.  He  wore  the  dress  of  that 
rigid  order,  and  his  pale  cheeks  and  attenuated 
form  told  how  well  he  had  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  self  denial.  As  he  raised  his  head  to- 
wards the  altar — the  ray  of  the  solitary  light 
which  ever  burns  in  a Catholic  church,  fit 
emblem  of  the  undying  faith,  fell  full  upon  his 
features.  The  Trappist  was  Louis  Valliere. 


It  was  the  anniversary  night  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Delmonl,  and  the  reclaimed  was  pray- 
ing for  the  soul  of  him,  whom  he  had  slain. 
As  the  bright  sun  arose,  sending  his  glad  rays 
through  the  dim  old  chapel,  he  ended  his  vigil, 
and  wiping  away  a tear  that  had  moistened  his 
wan  cheek, left  the  sanctuary  to  mingle  with  his 
brethren  in  the  performance  of  their  holy  duties. 

Adele  Valliere  ever  retained  a sorrowful  yet 
soothing  recollection  of  the  sad  events  that  bad 
marked  the  change  of  her  brother’s  heart.  In 
her  morning  and  evening  orisons,  she  poured 
forth  her  soul  in  grateful  thanks  to  God,  that 
she  had  never  forgotten  the  early  lessons  of 
truth,  which  her  pious  mother  had  instilled 
into  her  mind,  and  with  Maria,  never  ceased 
to  rejoice  that  her  wandering  brother  had  been 
brought  back,  by  the  force  of  those  pious 
teachings,  once  imprinted  on  the  heart — to  be 
eflaced  no  more,  but  struggling  ever  onward 
to  final  conquest,  into  the  fold  of  that  changeless 
and  undying  faith,  given  to  man,  by  the  God 
who  worketh  good  out  of  evil,  and  heareth 
those  who  cry  unto  him.  J.  McS. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CATHOLICITY  ON  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


This  subject  should  be  approached  with 
clear  ideas  on  its  nature,  as  well  as  with 
certain  fixed  principles  to  guide  us  in  our  in- 
vestigation. These  principles  are  contained 
in  the  words  placed  above,  as  in  a germ,  and 
we  cannot,  perhaps,  better  introduce  this  pa- 
per, than  by  a brief  definition  of  those  words. 

Liberty,  especially  with  its  qualification, 
doil,  is  not  an  absoliUe,  but  a relative  term.  It 
has  no  fixed,  nor  determinate  meaning,  whe- 
ther we  regard  its  etymology,  or  its  accepta- 
tion among  mankind.  It  implies,  in  general, 
some  exemption  from  external  restraint ; but 
the  amount  of  this  exemption,  as  well  as  the 
quantum  of  restraint  compatible  with  liberty, 
can  be  determined  by  no  absolute  standard. 
What  is  cdled  liberty  in  one  age,  and  under 
one  set  of  circumstances,  would  be  called  sla- 
very in  another,  and  in  a new  order  of  things. 
Two  extreme  cases  are,  however,  excluded  by 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term:  that  of 


complete  external  restraint,  which  we  call 
slavery,  and  that  of  no  restraint  whatever, 
either  on  person  or  action,  which  latter,  though 
it  may  be  thought  to  exist  in  the  untrammeled 
savage  of  the  forest,  never  has  existed  de  facto, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  exist  in 
any  well  organized  civil  society.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  the  meaning  of  the  term 
varies  according  to  times,  persons,  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  very  idea  of  government  implies  some 
restraint  on  individual  liberty.  The  compact, 
express  or  implied,  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed,  necessarily  supposes  some  sa^ 
crifice  of  personal  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  for  the  general  good  of  the  body  politic. 
The  extent  of  this  sacrifice  must  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  people  to  be  governed, 
and  by  reflection  on  the  great  end  of  all  civil 
governments,  which  is  to  secure  the  governed, 
in  the  possession  of  life,  honor,  and  property. 
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And  without  venturing  to  pronounce  which 
is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  government,  we 
may  safely  say,  that  the  one  which  combines 
the  proper  security  of  these  great  objects,  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  personal  freedom,  is 
the  best  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  the  character  of  the  people 
can  bear  it,  a well  regulated  democracy  is  the 
best  of  all  possible  forms  of  government.  But 
while  a predilection  for  our  own  cherished  in- 
stitutions is  thus  foAhded  on  reasoning  from 
first  principles,  the  liberal  mind  will  not  be  led 
into  the  vulgar  error  of  condemning  too  harshly 
every  oihei^  form  of  government.  Each  may 
be  good  in  its  place,  and  in  reference  to  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  appointed.  Govern- 
ments, like  garments,  must  suit  the  persons 
for  whom  they  are  designed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  Catho- 
licity on  civil  liberty,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  this  influence  is  al- 
ways dirtct,  or  that  it  is  a primary  object  of 
our  holy  religion.  Christ  did  not  come  to  de- 
cide the  complicated  problems  of  human  gov- 
ernments ; his  mission  had  a higher, — a holier 
purpose.  He  came  not  to  pronounce  which 
was  the  best  form  of  civil  government,  but  to 
establish  a divine  system — a kingdom  not  of 
ihie  lecrld — into  which  all  were  admissible,  no 
matter  under  what  form  of  government  Provi- 
dence might  have  cast  their  lot.  One  cannot 
be  a good  Christian  without  being  a good 
citizen ; and  all  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  is 
recorded  to  have  said  on  this  subject,  is  that 
remarkable  answer  of  his  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Matt,  xxii),  “ Render,  therefore, 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and 
unto  God  the  things  ihat  are  God’s.” 

But  if  Christianity  was  not  intended  to  have 
a dircei,  it  at  least  has  had  a most  powerful 
indireet  influence  on  civil  governments.  By 
elevating  and  ennobling  man’s  nature — ^by 
dissipating  the  errors  of  his  mind,  and  ex- 
panding the  aflections  of  his  heart, — ^it  has 
necessarily  promoted  his  earthly  happiness 
and  improved  his  social  condition.  By  slow, 
but  steady  degrees,  it  broke  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  and  of  the  captive,  and  prepared  man- 
kind for  full  and  perfect  liberty.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  mind  and  heart  from  the  sla- 
very of  error  and  sin,  was  a primary  object 
of  the  Christian  religion,  expressed  in  those 


words  of  Christ,  You  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  (John 
viii,  32.)  This  higher  freedom  once  secured, 
man  was  led  to  break  other  earthly  bonds. 
Christianity  thus  threw  upon  earthly  things  a 
light  reflected  from  heaven,  and  pointed  to 
the  great  “ City  of  God  ” as  more  than  real- 
izing all  the  brightest  visions  of  human  free- 
dom and  happiness ! 

The  influence  of  Catholicity  on  civil  liberty 
may  be  viewed  in  a twofold  light:  the  one 
theoretical,  the  other  practical.  The  former 
is  that  of  her  doctrines  and  governments ; the 
latter,  that  of  her  external  action  on  society. 
We  will  endeavor  to  show,  that  under  both 
aspects,  this  influence  has  been  favorable  to 
the  development  of  free  principles,  and  to  the 
progress  of  civil  liberty. 

I.  Though  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with 
civil  governments,  yet  the  tendency  of  his 
doctrines  was  to  equalize  the  social  condition 
of  mankind, — “ to  exalt  the  humble,  and  to 
humble  the  proud.”  His  was  a religion  which 
solaced  and  raised  up  the  poor,  and  taught 
those  in  power  to  bear  their  honors  meekly, 
and  to  remember  that  all  Christians  are  equal 
before  God,  with  whom  “ there  is  no  exception 
of  persons^  The  church  founded  by  Christ 
has  ever  been  guided  by  these  principles. 
She  has  always  proclaimed  the  truth,  that  all 
mankind  were  bom  alike  children  of  xcrath,^^ 
(Ephes.  ii,  3,)  and  that  by  baptism  they  all 
become  equally  “children  of  God.”  With 
her  there  is  neither  gentile  nor  Jew,  circum- 
cision nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian  nor  Scy- 
thian, bond  nor  free ; but,  Christ  is  all,  and  in 
all,  (Coloss,  iii,  11.)  The  prince  and  the 
beggar — the  princess  and  the  poorest  peasant 
girl — kneel  side  by  side  in  her  most  stately 
temple,  all  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  hum- 
ble suppliants  for  mercy!”  The  pew-system, 
which  establishes  distinctions  in  .churches, 
is  a modern  invention  unknown  to  Catho- 
lic times,  and  still  unknown  in  Catholic 
countries.  St  Peter’s  church,  with  pews, 
would  present  a spectacle,  blending  strangely 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
something  like  the  Englishman’s  project  to 
have  the  front  of  that  magnificent  temple 
painted  and  pencilled  in  the  modern  style! 
In  this,  and  in  every  other  respect,  the  church 
has  fully  carried  out  the  intentions  of  her  Di- 
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Tine  Founder — she  has  ever  been  the  mother 
^of  the  poor,  and  the  comibrtress  of  the  afflicted. 
Christ  neglected  the  rich  and  mingled  with  the 
poor ; and  she  has  canght  his  spirit ; and,  in 
every  age,  has  imitated  his  example,  as  we 
trust  to  show  in  the  sequel. 

The  analogy  of  these  principles  with  those 
embodied  in  our  declaration  of  independence 
must  be  manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind; 
while  their  influence  on  the  social  condition 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  favorable  to  the 
development  of  free  principles,  as  well  as  de- 
structive of  tyranny.  Nor  was  this  influence 
neutralized  by  the  form  of  church  government. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  form 
of  government  be  monarchical,  aristocradcal, 
or  democratical : or,  a blending  of  the  three. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  its  objects  are  widely 
diflerent  from  those  of  any  human  government, 
80  its  nature  is  also  widely  diflerent  To  pre- 
serve his  followers  in  unity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, and  to  unite  them  into  one  compact  body, 
Christ  instituted  a form  of  government,  the 
best  calculated  to  secure  these  objects,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  compatible  with  every  condition 
of  human  society.  These  objects  are  entirely 
spiritual  and  supernatural,  and  the  form  of 
government,  though  external,  is  accordingly 
marked  by  the  same  qualities.  The  arms  of  the 
church  are  not  carnal,  butspiritual.  Her  “Jtmg- 
dom  is  not  (f  this  taorld,^^  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  incompatible  with  any  worldly  kingdom. 

Though  we  cannot  draw  a parallel  between 
her  form  of  government,  and  those  of  civil 
society;  yet,  we  might  be  warranted  in  saying, 
that  the  former  combines  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  latter,  without  their  defects.  It  is  an 
elective  monarchy,  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  and 
a democracy  without  party  factions.  Every 
Christian  man,  no  matter  how  lowly,  is  eligi- 
ble to  the  highest  offices  in  the  church.  Many 
of  the  popes  have  been  chosen  from  the  lowest 
walks  of  life.  The  present  pontiflT  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  His  merit  alone  raised  him 
from  an  humble  situation  in  a small  village 
of  northern  Italy,  Belluno,  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  hierarchy.  And,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  principle,  we  may  remark  here, 
m passant,  that  of  the  forty-one  pontifls,  who 
daring  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  St  Peter,  only  five  have 
been  Roman  citizens,  and  that,  during  the 
same  period,  very  few  popes  have  been  elected 


from  princely  families.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  present  body  of  cardinals,  who 
have  received  their  honors  solely  as  the  award 
of  merit  and  learning.  Nor  do  the  four  or  five 
selected  from  noble  families,  form  an  exception 
to  this  remark.  Not  to  speak  of  others,  every 
one  has  heard  of  the  eminent  virtues  and 
transcendant  merit  of  the  late  sainted  Cardinal 
Odescalchi. 

The  elective  principle,  diflerently  modified 
according  to  circumstances,  has  also  been  ap- 
plied in  every  age  of  thd^;hurch  to  the  second 
great  order  of  the  hierarchy-^he  bishops.  In 
Catholic  countries,  where  the  requirements 
of  the  canon  law  can  be  complied  with,  the 
bishops  are  elected  by  the  clergy  or  chapter, 
according  to  certain  established  forms.  In  this 
country,  and  in  some  others,  the  election  is 
made  by  the  bishops  of  the  metropolitan  pro- 
vince, in  accordance  with  a canon  of  the  great 
Nicene  Council,  held  in  325.  If  the  approval 
of  the  holy  see  is  necessary,  before  any  election 
can  take  effect,  it  is  to  secure  unity  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  unwOT- 
thy  members  into  the  hierarchy.  So  far  was 
this  elective  principle  carried  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
people  had  a voice  in  the  election  of  their 
bishops ; more,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  competent  witnesses  of  the  qualities  of  the 
candidate,  than  as  regular  electors.  Thus  we 
read,  that  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  were 
chosen  bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Milan  and  Hippo.  Factions  and  other  in- 
conveniences attending  this  mode  of  election 
caused  its  gradual  abolition,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  safer  forms ; but  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  church  have  nevertheless 
always  inclined  her,  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
to  consider  not  only  the  qualities  of  the  can- 
didate, but  also  how  far  he  might  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  flock  to  be  committed  to  his 
charge. 

Another  essential  feature  of  democracy  is 
the  decision  of  all  matters  of  importance  in 
deliberative  assemblies.  The  church  has  ex- 
hibited this  feature  as  strikingly  as  any  repub- 
lic; and  has  presented  the  oldest  and  best 
models  of  such  assemblies.  From  the  coun- 
cils held  by  the  jostles,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  down  to  that  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  she  has  applied  this  principle  in  re- 
gard both  to  the  decision  of  controversies  on 
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doctrinal  points^  and  to  statutes  of  dbdpline. 
Notonljr  does  this  principle  per?ade  her  whole 
kistory,  but  it  ramifies  throughout  her  entire 
body,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It 
is  exhibited  in  diocesan  synods,  held  annu^y 
in  each  diocess,  for  the  regulation  of  local  dis- 
cipline; in  provincial  councils  held  every  three 
yeore,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the 
Tridentine  Council ; in  national  councils  held 
at  stated  intervals,  for  the  regulation  of  na- 
tional discipline,  and  in  general  councils, 
which  meet  only  during  the  greatest  emergen- 
cies of  the  church.  That  the  disciplinary  sta- 
totes  of  all  these  various  deliberative  assemblies 
may  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  church,  they  cannot  take  effect,  without 
the  approval  of  the  holy  see,  which  in  this  as 
in  erery  other  respect,  is  thus  an  effective 
centre  of  unity,  and  the  great  conservative 
principle  of  the  church. 

It  has  be^  said,  that  the  authority  of  the 
pope  is  absolute  and  despotic.  No  charge 
could  be  more  unfounded.  It  is  true,  that  he 
derlTes  his  authority  immediately  from  Christ, 
who  gare  to  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  full 
power  to  feed  the  ^ep  as  well  as  the  lambs 
of  his  entire  flock  (John  xxi.)  It  is  true,  also, 
that  this  power  is  ample  enough  to  meet  every 
emergency  that  may  arise.  But,  it  is  equally 
true,  that  it  is  necessarily  limited  by  its  own 
nature,  and  by  the  objects  4t  was  instituted  to 
promote.  It  can  do  every  thing  in  its  own 
appropriate  sphere  and  for  the  edification  of 
the  body  of  Christ — out  of  its  own  sphere,  and 
for  destruction,  it  is  powerless.  The  eocereue 
of  the  pontifical  power  is  variously  restrained 
by  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  canon  law,  and  the  force  of  pre- 
cedent Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
about  the  theory,  the  practice  of  that  power  has 
ever  been  regulated  by  these  fixed  principles. 
The  wisdom  and  consistency  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  its  rigid  adherence  to  precedent, 
not  only  in  the  substance,  but  also  as  to  the 
very  form  of  its  decisions,  are  well  known  to 
the  world.  Even  Protestants,  with  the  most 
violent  prejudices,  have  been  forcibly  struck 
by  this  fact,  and  sadly  puzzled  to  account  for 
it  The  pope  decides  nothing  without  con- 
sulting his  counsellors,  the  college  of  cardinals, 
and  seldom  decides  any  thing  against  their 
advice.  Though  the  cases  are  not  in  every 
respect  parallel,  yet  in  viewing  the  manner 


of  procedure  of  the  Roman  Court,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  our  President  and  Senate. 
The  congregations  of  cardinals  for  various 
purposes,  correspond  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  senate,  and  in  the  former  matters 
are  discussed  with  as  much  patience  and  abi- 
lity, to  say  the  least,  as  in  the  latter. 

II.  But,  9B  theories,  however  specious, 
might  be  thought  to  mislead’  us,  we  come  at 
once  to  what  must  be  deemed  decisive  in  the 
matter — the  pracHad  influence  of  Catholicity 
upon  civil  liberty.  And,  a mere  glance  at 
the  different  epochs  of  church  history,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  corresponding  phases  of  soci- 
ety, will  sufi&ce  to  show  us,  what  that  influ- 
ence has  been,  how  it  has  promoted  civilizar 
tion,  and  at  least,  indirectly,  developed  the 
democratic  principle. 

1.  The  church  was  so  trammeled  and  op- 
pressed by  the  Roman  government,  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  her  existence,  that  her 
influence  on  society  during  that  period  could 
not  be  fully  exercised,  nor  extensively  felt. 
Still,  though  crushed  aud  bleeding,  she  spoke 
with  a voice,  which  raised  up  and  comforted 
the  poor  and  the  persecuted,  and  softened  down 
the  tyranny,  or  struck  terror  into  the  bosom 
of  the  persecutor.  In  the  second  century,  Ter- 
tullian  could  appeal  to  the  immense  number 
of  Christians  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  as  au 
argument  to  prove  the  impotency  of  tyranny, 
and  as  a powerful  inducement  to  stay  the  arm 
of  persecution.  The  vast  body  of  early  Chris- 
tians were  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life : these 
were  exalted  by  the  Christian  profession ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  social  condition  of 
this  order  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity finally  gained  the  ascendancy,  was 
vastly  more  elevated  than  it  had  been  under 
the  old  Roman  empire.  Immense  numbers  of 
slaves  had  been  emancipated,  and  the  higher 
orders  of  society  had  already  learned  to  look 
on  the  hitherto  despised  lower  classes  as  their 
equals  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  fourth  century, 
we  find  the  cliurch  employing  her  newly  ac- 
quired influence  on  civil  society,  for  the  miti- 
gation of  tyranny,  and  the  vindication  of  the 
oppressed.  At  Milan,  we  behold  an  Ambrose 
refusing  communion  to  the  great  Theodosius, 
who,  in  an  evil  hour,  bad  ordered  a massacre 
of  his  people  in  the  street?  of  Thessalonica, 
without  distinction  of  guilty  and  innocent. 
This  stain  of  blood  was  washed  out  only  by 
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a public  penance  such  as  the  lowest  member 
of  the  church  would  have  been  constrained  to 
undergo  for  a similar  offence.  In  the  east  we 
‘ see  a Chrysostom  rebuking^  with  all  bis  burn- 
ing eloquence^  the  vices  of  an  empress ; and, 
though  his  life  was  the  forfeit  of  his  courage, 
his  blood  still  cried  aloud  against  vice  in  high 
places,  and  the  people  raised  a monument  to 
his  memory!  We  say  nothing  of  an  Athana- 
sius, of  a Hilary,  and  of  various  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, who  during  the  fierce  days  of  Arianism, 
had  the  courage  to  suffer  for  the  faith,  and  to 
tell  the  truth  to  those  emperors,  who  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  had  been  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  but  were  now  to  be  taught, 
that  they  were  weak,  erring  men ! 

2.  When  the  Roman  empire  fell,  and  the 
successive  hordes  of  the  heathen  Northmen 
overran  Europe,  for  more  than  two  centuries 
spreading  desolation  in  their  course,  the  church 
alone  saved  the  world  from  barbarism.  Like 
the  ark  of  old,  she  rode  triumphant  amid  this 
second  deluge  of  waters,  bearing  in  her  bosom 
the  sacred  seeds  of  civilization,  which,  when 
those  dark  waters  should  subside,  she  was 
again  to  scatter  broadcast  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  l^ot  only  this,  but  she  was  to  water 
them  with  her  tears  and  her  blood,  was  to 
cherish  their  growth  and  to  gather  the  abun- 
dant fruit  they  would  yield,  “/or  the  healing  of 
the  nations.*^  From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, she  successfully  labored  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Northmen,  and  during  this  period 
she  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  them  enter, 
nation  by  nation,  within  her  pale.  Meantime, 
she  sought  by  various  means  to  soften  their 
fierceness,  to  improve  their  legislation,  and  to 
diminish  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
they  had  brought  into  Europe.  The  bloody 
strifes  which  this  system  occasioned,  were 
mitigated  by  the  famous  “Truce  of  God,*’ 
which  enacted,  that  out  of  reverence  to  the 
Lord’s  passion  and  resurrection,  all  hostili- 
ties should  be  suspended  from  the  evening 
of  Wednesday  to  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.*  She  gradually  abolished 
the  absurd  and  superstitious  ordeals  by  fire 
and  water,  and  substituted  for  them  more 
rational  forms  of  trial.  She  raised  her  voice 
against  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  life  in  the 
tournament,  by  enacting  a severe  canon  against 

• For  a beautiful  illustration  of  this,  sec  Dr.  Wisc- 
maa*f  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Week,  delivered  at  Rome. 


such  pageants.*  To  shield  the  oppressed  and 
to  protect  4he  persecuted  in  those  days  of 
bloody  fends,  she  established  the  privilege  of 
asylum,  and  declared,  that  whoever  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  church  of  God,  should  be  free  from 
the  attacks  of  every  enemy.  In  one  word, 
she  did  all  that  she  could  do,  to  ameliorate  the 
social  condition ; and  if  she  did  not  succeed  ac- 
cording to  her  wishes,  it  was  not  her  fauU,^^ 
but  “ that  of  the  times,^^  Though,  amidst  the 
din  of  arms  and  the  confusion  of  society,  her 
voice  was  not  always  heard,  yet  it  was  gener- 
ally respected.  In  fact,  hers  was  the  only  au- 
thority, that  was  generally  reverenced  during 
that  period ; and  if  she  had  not  interposed  it, 
no  human  power  could  have  saved  Europe 
from  complete  barbarism.  By  averting  this 
overwhelming  evil,  she  made  it  poeeible  for 
Europe  to  be  free : and  this  argument  alone 
would  prove,  that  all  the  subsequent  advance 
ment  of  Europe  in  civilization  and  in  liberal 
government,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  her  influence, 
as  to  its  source. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  church  had  already 
done  much  towards  mitigating,  and  gradually 
destroying  that  odious  feature,  common  to 
every  form  of  ancient  pagan  society — domestic 
slavery ; by  which  the  vast  body  of  mankind 
had  been  held  in  bondage,  to  a few,  who  alone 
could  claim  the  right  of  citizenship.f  She 
now  set  about  abolishing  that  form  of  slavery 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Northmen, 
and  was  blended  with  the  feudal  system. 
Under  this  system,  the  vast  body  of  the  peo- 
ple were  called  serfs,  and  could  be  bought  and 
sold  with  the  soil  to  which  they  were  attached. 
With  this  abject  class,  the  church  sympathi- 
zed most  deeply.  Like  her  Divine  Founder, 
she  has  ever  viewed  the  poor  as  her  favored 
children.  But,  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else, 
she  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously,  knowing 
that  every  great  beneficial  change,  designed  to 
affect  whole  masses  of  population,  must  be  the 
work  of  time.  Without  violence — ^without 
any  sudden  shock  to  the  social  system — she 
effected  her  object.  The  previous  legislation 
of  the  church  having  prepared  the  way.  Pope 
Alexander  111,  proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the 

* See  Can.  xxof  the  third  Lateran  council,  held  A.D. 
1179  under  Alexander  III. 

t Sec  a very  able  Lecture  on  thif  fulyect  recently  de- 
livered at  the  Tabernacle  in  New  York,  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  whose  clear  amd  logical  mind  haa 
seldom  produced  a more  luminous  argument. 
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third  general  council  of  Lateran^  held  in  1179 : 
" ThfU  all  Christians  should  be  exempt Jrom  bond- 
From  this  date,  sesfam  began  to  de- 
cline, and  gradualljr  disappeared  altogether, 
wherever  the  influence  of  the  church  could  be 
felt  To  prove  that  this  influence  akme  abol- 
ished setjistn,  many  arguments  might  be  ad- 
duced. Suffice  it  to  allege  the  fact,  that  the 
only  Christian  country  where  this  institution 
still  remains — ^Russia — ^by  her  separation  from 
the  Catholic  church,  successfully  resisted  her 
efibrts  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect.f 

4.  By  her  influence,  the  church  had  freed 
Europe  from  domestic  servitude ; after  having 
rescued  her  from  barbarism  by  the  same  influ- 
ence she  was  destined  to  save  her  from  a still 
more  appalling  evil — the  subversion  of  her  in- 
dependence by  a foreign  religioso-polilical  des- 
potism. The  followers  of  Mohammed,  after 
having  overrun  Asia  and  Africa,  entered  and 
subdued  Spain,  in  the  year  711.  In  732,  their 
victorious  army  had  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  France,  and,  though  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Tours  fought  in  this  year,  Charles 
Martel,  with  his  French  army,  discomfited 
them,  yet  their  spirit  of  conquest  was  not 
broken  by  this  overwhelming  defeat.  Recov- 
ering from  its  eflects,  they  became  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  had  already  established  a piratical  colony 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  had  twice  ravaged 
Rome  itself  before  the  year  906. t They  had 
subdued  Sicily,  and  the  other  more  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean — Spain  was  al- 
ready in  their  possession — they  threatened 
Constantinople  in  the  east,  and  the  whole 
southern  frontier  of  Europe  was  open  to  their 
incursions.  Europe,  thus  threatened  with  a 
foreign  yoke,  which  already  weighed  heavily 
on  the  necks  of  half  the  world,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  repel  invasion.  Broken  into 
fragments  by  the  feudal  system,  and  tom  by 
petty  wars — she  could  not  hope  to  cope  with 
the  immense  united  host  embattled  against  her 
under  the  crescent.  In  this  emergency,  the 

• Even  VolUire,  that  implacable  enemy  of  the  popee, 
aayathat  thia  pontiff  is  entitled  to  the  eternal  gratitnue  of 
Europe.  <Essai  surles  Mcenrs,  chap.  Ixxxiii.  See  the 
admirable  work  of  €k>unt  De  Maistre,  **  Da  Pape,” 
Tol.  ii,  p.  428,  et  neq. 

t For  a full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  preaent 
BM>ral,  aoetal  and  religions  condition  of  Kussia.,  see  De 
llaislre,*<  Du  Pape,’*  rol.  li,  where  he  enters  into  this 
aalyect  at  length. 

t See  Maratori,  **  Annali  di  Italia,”  A.  D.  906,  fce. 
Alao  Hallam’t  Middle  Ages,  chap,  i,  p.  26. 
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church  and  the  popes  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
whoever  will  read  history  aright,  must  see 
that  it  is  mainly  to  their  influence,  that  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  for  her  independence,  and 
with  it,  for  all  her  social  advantages  over  other 
countries.  That  master  stroke  of  policy, 
which,  by  means  of  the  crusades,  carried  t^ 
war  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  for  two 
centuries  made  Palestine  the  battle-ground  of 
the  world,  kept  ofl'  the  threatened  invasion', 
and  preserved  Constantinople,  the  great  bul- 
wark of  Europe  in  the  east,  for  centuries  j and, 
while  it  gave  the  Mohammedans  enough  to 
do  at  home,  allowed  Europe  time  to  breathe, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle.  And 
yet,  with  all  this  preparation  for  the  contest, 
she  still  proved  almost  unequal  to  it,  after  the 
Turks  had  takeu  Constantinople,  in  1453. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  after  this  event, 
not  only  the  peace,  but  the  very  independence 
of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  Turks.  The 
popes  were  always  at  the  head  of  the  league 
for  repelling  Turkish  invasion,  and  the  glori- 
ous result  of  the  famous  sea-fight  at  Lepanto 
in  1571,  which  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet, 
and  drove  the  Ottoman  flag  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exertions 
of  the  sainted  Pope  Pius  V.  As  late  as  1685, 
the  Turkish  army  was  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  that  city  was  saved  only  by  the 
timely  appearance  of  Sobieski  and  his  thirty 
thousand  brave  Poles. 

5.  But  the  crusades  did  more  than  secure 
the  independence  of  Europe.  To  them,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  cause,  are  we  to 
attribute  the  social  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  the  rise  of  free  institutions.  They  united 
Europe  in  one  great  cause — they  impaired  the 
feudal  system,  and  consolidated  government — 
they  rid  Europe  of  many  a petty  despot  who 
was  a firebrand  in  the  heart  of  society — they 
elicited  enterprise,  stimulated  commerce,  fos- 
tered industry,  artd  cherished  mechanical  skill, 
by  opening  a market  in  the  east  to  the  products 
of  European  industry.  Many  of  our  greatest 
inventions,  and  among  them,  that  of  gunpow- 
der and  the  mariner’s  compass,  date  back  to 
the  period  of  the  crusades.  But  what  is  more 
to  our  purpose,  they  raised  the  lower  classes, 
and  gave  importance  to  the  cities.  The  “free 
cities”  of  the  middle  ages — those  first  nurse- 
ries of  free  principles — owed  their  origin  and 
their  privileges  to  the  startling  events  of  the 
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cnisades.  At  least  this  is  Uae  in  regard  to 
the  free  cities  of  Italy^  which  daring  these  ex- 
peditions into  Palestine,  became  the  commer- 
cial carriers  of  Europe.  The  limits  of  this 
essay  will  allow  but  a rapid  view  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  middle  ages ; and  we  will  speak 
chiefly  of  those  of  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy. 
Of  those  of  France,  M.  Guizot,  a Protestant, 
speaks  at  length,  in  his  late  singular  lectures 
**  on  Civilization  in  Modem  Ekurope.^’* 

If  we  except  those  of  Italy,  the  cities  of 
Spain,  were  the  first  in  Europe,  which  re- 
ceived charters  of  privileges.  These  they  ob- 
tained from  various  Spanish  monarchs,  for 
military  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered 
the  state,  in  the  long  contest  with  the  Moors 
for  national  independence.  As  early  as  the 
year  1020,  Alfonso  V granted  a charter  of 
rights  to  the  city  of  Leon.  Sancho  the  Great 
and  Alfonso  VI,  in  the  same  century,  ex- 
tended similar  privileges  to  many  other  cities. 
These  charters,  or  fueros,  allowed  them  to  elect 
their  own  city  council,  judges  or  municipal 
officers,  and  to  send  deputies  to  the  cortes  of 
the  kingdom.  We  read  of  many  cities  send- 
ing their  deputies  to  the  cortes  in  the  year 
1160.  From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX,  in 
1188,  we  have  constant  mention  great 

fiumber  ^ deputise  from  each  eityJ^f  In  the 
cortes  of  Burgos,  in  1315,  there  were  present 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  deputies  from 
ninety  difierent  cities ; and  in  those  of  Madrid 
in  1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  deputies 
attended  from  fifty  cities.^  The  Spanish  mon- 
archs had  no  rigid  to  levy  taxes  without  the  eonr 
sent  ef  the  people  duly  represented  in  the  cortes.^ 
In  granting  a supply  to  Henry  III,  in  1393, 
the  cortes  required  that  he  should  swear 
before  one  of  the  archbishops,  not  to  take  or 
demand  any  money,  service  or  loan,  or  any 
thing  else  of  the  cities  or  towns,  nor  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them,  on  any  pretence  of 
necessity,  until  the  three  estates  of  the  king^ 
dom  should  be  duly  summoned,  and  as- 
sesnbkd  in  cortes,  according  to  ancient  usage. 

* M.  Gaizot  belongs  to  that  modern  sdiool  of  phUo- 
sophers,  called  eclectics.  In  discussing  history,  he 
takes  both  sides  of  almost  every  question,  and  in  many 
instances  it  would  require  a wizard,  or  a diplomatist 
like  himself,  to  define  his  real  position. 

t In  the  old  Spanish  of  that  any,  **  muehedumbre  de 
embsodos  de  coda  cibdad.** 
f For  the  original  authorities,  see  Haliaa,  Middle 
Ages,  chap,  ir,  p.  200,  ci  tea, 

$ Ibid.  p.  206-9. 


And  if  any  such  letters  regutrtng  numey  btme 
been  written,  that  they  tkofl  bs  obeyed  bud 
not  complied  with.*  Mr.  Hallam  admitsf  that 

the  civil  rights  of  rich  and  poor  in  (Spanish) 
courts  of  justice  were  as  equal  as  in  Exk- 
gland.’^ 

The  church  exercised  a great  and  even  di- 
rect influence  in  bringing  a^ut  this  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  principle  in  Spain. 
The  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  especially 
those  of  Toledo,  constituted  the  basis  of  all 
Spanish  jurisprudence : and  the  old  Spanish 
civil  laws  were  published  in  the  ecclesiastical 
collections.^  The  councils  of  Spain,  as  of 
many  other  countries  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  mixed  assemblages  of 
bishops,  nobles,  and  deputies  from  cities ; and 
they  decided  on  temporal  as  well  as  on  spirit- 
ual matters.  This  fact  is  a key  to  many  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  church  history 
during  that  period.  The  fourth  council  of 
Toledo  enacts,  that  on  the  death  of  a king, 
the  princes  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the 
clergy,  AaU  elect  his  successor  by  common  con- 
sent.* From  all  these  facts,  we  gather,  first, 
that  Spain,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  in 
possession  of  those  great  democratic  princi- 
ples: exemption  from  taxation  without  the 
consent  of  the  people,  free  and  full  representai* 
tion  of  their  interests  iu  her  national  cortes, 
and  an  elective  monarchy  : and  secondly,  that 
the  church  was  mainly  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing to  her  these  advantages.  Her  liberties 
began  to  decline  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
Charles  V and  Philip  II,  and  one  great  cause 
of  the  decline  was  the  supposed  necessity  of 
strong  measures  of  precaution  against  the  civil 
tumults  occasioned  by  the  reformation  in  other 
countries  of  Europe.  By  the  way,  it  is  rather 
a singular  fact,  that  civil  liberty  declined  in 
every  country  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century.| 

In  Germany,  the  cities  of  Worms  and  Co- 
logne acquired  political  importance  under 

* **  Obedecidu,  y non  eumplidas.**  In  refasiog,  the 
cortes  still  maintidoed  that  lony  style  of  deference  for 
their  sovereigns,  which  has  ever  marked  the  Spauiak 
character. 

t Ibid.  p.  201. 

Ibid.  p.  206.  See  also  Guizot’s  Lectures,  &e. 

§ **  Deinnoto  in  pace  principe  primstes  totius  regni 
unt  cum  sacerdotibus  socoessorem  regni  comnuini  cost- 
sUioooostitiaant.”  See  Marina,  Teona  de  lasCortee,  %. 
ii,  p.  2,  and  id.  Ensayo  politico  Ac.  chap.  Ixvi,  and 
Hallam  ibid.  p.  206. 

II  See  Guizot’s  Lcetures,  p.  300,  etseq. 
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Hearf  IV,  A.  D.  1076.  His  siiccessor,  Henry 
Y,  granted  enfranchisement  to  the  artisans  in 
various  other  cities  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
The  citizens  were  classed  according  to  their 
employments.*  Frederick  I granted  a charter 
to  the  city  of  Spire  in  1 188,  and  various  other 
cities  began  to  elect  their  own  municipal  offi> 
eecs  and  to  have  a voice  in  the  diet  of  the  em* 
pire  from  this  date.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  became  more  opulent,  and  more  inde- 
peadent.  The  three  orders  of  electors,  princes, 
tnd  deputies  from  cities,  took  their  respective 
places  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort  in  1344.  The 
proTincial  states  of  the  Germanic  empire  had 
also  their  own  privileges,  and  managed  their 
own  local  affairs.  The  great  fundamental 
principle  of  mediseval  jurisprudence  in  Ger- 
many, was  that  no  taxes  were  to  be  levied  on 
Ae  people  without  their  own  consent*^ f 

In  Italy,  the  free  cities  obtained  importance 
during  the  crusades,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  popes  were  their  pro- 
tectors ; the  emperors  of  Germany  viewed  their 
growing  liberties  with  an  evil  eye.  In  a diet 
held  at  Roncaglia  in  1158,  Frederick  Barba- 
lossa  endeavored  to  wrest  from  them  their 
privileges,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  German 
yoJw.  The  cities  rebelled,  but  they  were  soon 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  armies  of  Fred- 
erick, who,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Italian 
mind,  caused  the  city  of  Milan  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  in  1 162.  But  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.  The  principal  cities  of 
Lombardy  united  in  the  famous  '^Lombard 
League,”  in  1167,  and  swore  that  they  would 
maintain  their  liberties,  or  be  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  cities.  Pope  Alexander  III, 
was  at  the  bead  of  this  league ; and  when  the 
famous  battle  fought  near  Legnans,  in  1 176, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Italians,  the  pope  was 
the  principal  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Italy  in 
the  treaty  of  Venice  in  1177,  which  secured  to 
the  Italian  cities  their  liberties ! The  grateful 
cities  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  honor  of 
their  great  patron  1^ 

6.  In  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  the  democratic 
principle  was  developed  more  fully  than  in 
those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  be- 

Sdimidt,  Octdudiite,  tom.  iii,  p.  239,  et  seq, 
fMted  bv  Hftllun,  ebap.  iv,  p.  238 — 9. 

4 See  Ehllaai  ibid. 

^8ee  HtUem’s  Middle  Age«>dMp.  iii,  p.  184-6. 
Ako  Hvatori,  Ditaert.  48,  Artiq.  Mtdii  iEvi. 


came  independent  and  regularly  oiganized  re- 
publics. Was  it,  that  they  were  more  imme- 
diately under  the  influence  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  popes?  Certain  it  is,  that  the  popes 
contributed  much  to  their  origin,  and  fostered 
their  growth.  Under  their  auspices,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo and  Milan  became  a bright  galaxy  of 
republics.  And  though  their  light  was  subse- 
quently obscured  by  the  clouds  of  faction,  yet 
most  of  them  continued  to  shine  throughout 
the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them,  Glenoa  and 
Venice,  lingered  above  the  horizon,  though 
with  diminished  lustre,  almost  until  our  own 
day. 

7.  The  fierce  and  bloody  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  contributed,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  Italy,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  To  them,  chiefiy,  are  we  to  as- 
cribe the  decline  and  downfall  of  many  of  the 
Italian  republics.  These  factions  originated 
in  Germany,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI,  in  1197.  Two  aspirants,  Philip 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  Otto  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  maintained  a long  and  bloody  contest 
for  the  imperial  crown.  The  former  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Ghibellini ; and  the  latter 
to  that  of  Elste-Guelphi.  Both  families  wert 
originally  from  Italy,  where  they  were  still 
numerous  and  influential.*  The  contest  be- 
tween them  raged  more  fiercely,  and  for  a 
much  longer  time  in  Italy,  than  in  Germany. 
The  greatest  political  misfortunes  of  Italy  in 
fact,  in  every  age,  have  arisen  from  her  hav- 
ing been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Glerman 
politics,  and  having  become,  against  her  will, 
the  theatre  of  war  for  all  Europe.  These 
factions  continued  to  disturb  her  for  many  cen- 
• turies.  The  Guelphs  advocated  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy ; the  Ghibellines  sought  to  fasten 
on  the  neck  of  the  Italians  the  imperial  yoke 
of  Germany.  It  was  but  a renewal  of  the  old 
struggle,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  Lombard 
league,  and  birth  to  the  Italian  republics. 
During  all  this  protnu^  struggle,  the  popes 
were  ever  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  and  ex- 
erted all  their  influence  to  promote  Italian 
liberty.  Can  any  one  blame  them  for  so  do- 
ing? What  right  had  Germany  to  crush 

* SMAfnratori,  Atttiqait.  ke.,  Difwrt.  4t,  for  aftill 
MOMnt  oT  these  **diaDelklie  foakNii,**  as  he  ealls 
them. 
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Italian  liberty?  Voltaire  himself  applauds 
them  for  their  course,*  and  says  that  the  de- 
struction of  Milan  by  Frederick  Barbarossa 
would  of  itself  “ suffice  to  justify  the  popes  for 
all  they  did.^'f  We  may  remark  in  general 
that  the  popes  during  the  middle  ages,  having 
been  necessarily  drawn  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  into  European  politics,  used  their 
influence,  almost  without  an  exception,  for 
checking  tyranny  and  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  people ! And  the  more  we  fathom  the 
interesting  history  of  that  period,  the  more  shall 
we ^corae  convinced  of  this  great  leading  fact. 

8.  This  is  in  nothing  more  apparent,  than 
in  their  long  struggle  with  the  German  em- 
perors 3 J and  in  the  exercise  by  them  of  what 
is  called,  the  deposing  power.  We  stop  not 
to  inquire  whether  the  popes  really  had  this 
power,  the  people  and  the  princes  themselves 
acknowledged  that  they  had  it.  One  thing  is 
certain,  every  exercise  of  it  was  a blow  aimed 
at  tyranny,  and  struck  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  deposing  a prince,  the  pope  simply 
declared  that  he  had  broken  his  solemn  en- 
gagement to  his  people,  to  govern  them  in 
accordance  with  justice,  and  that  they  were 
in  consequence  freed  from  all  obligations  to 
him,  growing  out  of  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  claim  of  the  deposing  power  necessarily 
supposed  the  doctrine  of  a contract,  express  or 
implied,  between  the  king  and  the  people ; the 
former  binding  himself  to  protect  their  rights, 
and  to  govern  them  justly,  and  the  latter,  wider 
this  condition  only,  pledging  to  him  their  al- 
legiance. Every  exercise  of  the  power  kept 
this  doctrine  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  contributed  greatly  to  the  un- 
folding of  the  democratic  principle.  Had  the 
popes  labored  to  recall  to  a sense  of  duty  many 
other  despots  of  that  period,  the  heart  of  every 
patriot  would  leap  with  joy.  The  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  this  power  having 
ceased  nearly  three  hundred  years  since,  the 
claim  to  it  has  been  abandoned. 

9.  Of  the  old  Catholic  republics,  two  yet 
remain,  standing  monuments  of  the  influence 
of  Catholicity  on  free  institutions.  The  one 

* Eftai  sur  les  M(san,Tom.  i,  chap,  xxzrii  and  xlv, 
Tom.  ii,  chap,  xlvii. 

^ t Ibid.  Tom.  ii,  chap.  Ixi. — 

^ t The  Germanic  empire  wai  ftylcd  the  Holy  Ro- 
man empire.  Voltaire  (ibid.)  with  hit  usual  caustic 
wit,  and  with  unueual  troth,  remarks  that  tbit  was  a 
complete  misnomer--**  it  too#  neither  Holy,  nor  Ra- 
wan,  nor  empire.** 


is  imbosomed  in  the  Pyrennees  of  Catholic 
Spain,  and  the  other  is  perched  on  the  Appe- 
nines  of  Catholic  Italy.  The  very  names  of 
Andorra  and  San  Marino  are  enough  to  refute 
the  assertion,  that  Catholicity  is  opposed  to 
republican  governments.  Both  of  these  little 
republics  owed  their  origin  directly  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  That  of  Andorrawas  founded 
by  a Catholic  bishop,*  and  that  of  San  Marino, 
by  a Catholic  monk,  whose  name  it  bears.f 
The  bishops  of  Urgel  have  been,  and  are  still, 
the  protectors  of  the  former ; and  the  Roman 
pontifls  of  the  latter.^  Andorra  has  continued 

• A little  after  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
Louis  Lc  Debonnaire,  the  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
ceded  the  territory  of  Andorra  to  the  bishops  of  Urgel. 
These  exercised  a very  mild  feudal  sovereignty  over 
the  republic  for  many  centuries;  but  the  real  authority 
was  by  them  permitted  to  be  exercised  by  two  Syndics, 
or  governors,  elected  by  a council  of  twenty- four  mem- 
bers, who  were  themselves  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  six  principal  towns  of  the  republic.  The  bishop 
of  Urgel  exercises  now  only  a spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  Andorra ; even  the  loose  authority  growing  out 
of  the  feudal  system,  having  ceased  with  the  last  rem- 
nant of  that  system  in  Europe,  more  than  fifty  yean 
since. — See  hlalU  Brun*$  Geop-aphy. 

t Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  emperor 
Diocletian  determined  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Arimmum 
or  Rimini,  which  had  fallen  to  ruins.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  invited  from  Dalmatia,  his  native  countiy,  a 
number  of  mechanics  and  architects.  His  invitation 
was  accepted,  and,  in  the  langu^e  of  the  historian  of 
Rimini,  (Clnneniini  Raccolto  HUtorico,  infra  eit.) 
**  venne  ad  jiriminum  un  gran  nttmero  di  arebiteiti, 
tcalpeUinit  o,  diciamo  U^liapietrit  e muraUrri,  e eon 
essi,  un*  injxnUa  d*  operai  Sc/aavoni.**  There  came 
to  Ariminum  a great  number  of  architects,  stonecutters 
and  masons,  and  with  these  an  infinite  number  o{ 
Schlavonian  workmen.”  Among  these  was  one  Ma- 
rinus,  a man  of  excellent  character  and  a fervent  Chris- 
tian. Rimini  was  soon  restored  to  more  than  its  ancient 
glory.  But  in  303,  Diocletian's  partiality  for  this  city 
was  turned  into  hatred,  on  account  of  the  vast  number 
of  Christians  who  lived  within  its  walls.  In  the  bloody 
persecution  which  he  raised  against  the  church,  the 
streets  of  Rimini  **  flowed  with  rivers  qf  Catholic  blo^, 
not  io  earth  but  to  heaven**  (Clementini  ii\fra  cit.) 
M arinus,  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  slaughtered 
Christians,  fled  to  the  neighboring  heights  of  Monte 
Titano,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  prayer  and  pen- 
ance. His  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  as  well 
as  similar  persecutions,  brought  great  numbers  of  bit 
countrymen,  and  of  Italians  to  his  place  of  retreat,  and 
thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, named  after  its  founder,  who  also  gave  his  name 
to  Monte  Titano.  Marinns  attended  a council  held  at 
Rimini  early  in  the  fourth  century* ; he  is  styled  in  its 
acts,  Diaeomus  or  deacon.  He  died  in  a goim  old  age, 
towards  the  close  of  that  century,  and  his  body  was 
buried  on  the  mountain,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb.  His  ashes  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  San  Marino,  the  principal  one 
of  the  republic,  where  there  is  over  the  high  mtar,  a 
statue  of  the  saint,  bolding  in  its  hand  the  figure  d a 
mountain  crowned  with  three  towers — the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  republic.  (See  Clementini ; also  Mattco  Valli 
ir^ra.) 

I For  a Alii  account  of  the  republic  of  San  Mmno, 
see  **Dcll.  Origine  e govemo  della  rrpublica  di  San 
Marino,  di  Matteo  Valli,  secrctario  e cittadino  di  esso 
republica.”  Padova,  1693.  Also  **  Clementini  Rne- 
coUo  iatirico  della  foodamooe  di  Rimini,'*  2 volt.  4t(k 
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lo  exist,  with  few  political  vieissitades,  for 
mote  than  a thousand  years,  while  San  Ma- 
lino  dates  back  her  history  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  and  is  therefore  not  only  the 
oldest  republic  in  the  world,  but  perhaps  the 
oldest  government  in  Europe.  The  former, 
to  a territory  of  two  hundred  Elnglish  square 
miles,  has  a population  of  fifteen  thousand; 
while  the  latter,  with  half  the  population,  has 
a territory  of  only  twenty-one  square  miles. 
Both  of  them  are  governed  by  officers  of  their 
own  choice,  and  the  government  of  San  Marino 
in  particular,  is  conducted  on  the  most  radi- 
cally democratic  principles. 

The  legislative  body  consists  of  the  Council 
of  Sixty,  one  half  of  whom  at  least  are,  by 
law,  to  be  chosen  from  the  plebeian  order; 
and  of  the  arrengo,  or  general  assembly, 
summoned  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  in 
which  all  the  families  of  the  republic  are  to 
be  r^resented.  The  executive  is  lodged  in 
two  aqntanei  reggenli,  or  governors,  chosen 
every  six  months,  and  holding  jurisdiction, 
one  in  the  city  of  San  Marino,  and  the  other 
in  the  country — so  jealous  are  these  old  repub- 
licans of  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man!  The  judiciary  department  is  managed 
by  a commissary,  who  is  required  by  law  to 
be  a foreigner — a native  of  some  other  part  of 
Italy — in  order  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office,  he  may  be  biassed  by  no  undue  preju- 
dices resulting  from  family  connexions.* 
When  Addison  visited  the  republic  in  1700, 
he  scarcely  met  with  any  in  the  place  who 
had  not  a tincture  of  learning.’^f  He  also 

Rimitti,  1617.  When  Cardionl  Alberoni,  about  a cen* 
tniy  ago,  sought  to  reduce  this  little  republic  under 
the  temporal  torereigntj  of  the  pope,  the  pontiff  dis* 
approred  of  his  design,  and  restored  to  the  republic 
its  ancient  privileges. 

* An  aneedote  current  in  Italy  will  serve  to  show 
how  justice  is  administered  at  San  Marino.  A mer- 
chant of  Venice  visited  the  republic  to  collect  a debt 
from  one  of  iu  citizens,  who  had  delayed  or  declined 
payment.  He  was  conducted  to  the  chief  justice, 
whom  he  found  in  a large  vat  treading  out  grapes  for 
wine,  with  his  naked  feet.  He  stated  his  case,  with- 
out much  hope  of  receiving  payment.  The  justice  im- 
mediately summoned  the  uefinquent  debtor,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  debt,  but  pleaded  inability.  The  in- 
dignant judge  however  immediately  decreed  that  his 
house  should  be  sold  to  meet  the  demand.  To  prevent 
this,  the  citizen  soon  produced  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
and  the  \ enitian  returned  home  well  satisfied  with  bis 
journey.  Having  afterwards  witnessed  the  delays 
and  chicanery  of  the  Yenitian  courts,  he  exclaimed  : 
**  Vale  piu  ui^istad*  uva  di  San  Marino,  che  dicci 
paimchoni  di  Venetia!”  “One  ^pc-treadcr  of  San 
Marino  is  worth  more  than  ten  big-wigs  (judges)  of 
Venice !"  - , , 

f Sea  Addison’s  **  Letters  from  Italy.** 


saw  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  repobUe, 
published  in  Latin,  in  one  volume  folio,  under 
the  title:  ''Statute  illustrissimce  reipubliea 
Sancti  Marini.” 

When  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  victori- 
ous French  troops,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Marino,  in  1797,  be  paused  and  sent  a oon^ 
gratulatory  deputation  to  the  republic,  "which 
expressed  the  reverence  felt  by  her  young  sta- 
ter, France,  for  so  ancient  and  fre%  a common^ 
wealth,  and  offered,  besides  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, a present  of  four  pieces  of  artillery.^ 
The  present  was  gratefully  accepted,  but  the 
other  tempting  offer  was  wisely  declined ! 

9.  The  monastic  institute,  as  we  have  seen, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  republic  of  San 
Marino  in  the  fourth  century — ^it  subsequently 
did  more  for  civil  liberty,  by  furnishing  the 
best  models  for  free  institutions.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  arose  the  two 
religious  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic, 
furnishing  the  church,  as  a late  eloquent  wri- 
ter* has  well  said,  witlr  its  two  greatest  arms 
of  defence,  poverty  and  ehquence.  The  forms 
of  government  which  these  men  established 
for  their  respective  orders,  contained  many 
elements  of  democracy.  The  general  of  the 
Franciscans  was  elected  for  four  years,  and 
ffiat  of  the  Dominicans  for  six  years.f  The 
subordinate  officers  were  also  elected  for  a 
certain  term  of  years;  and  in  each  society 
rules  were  made  to  prevent  the  loo  frequent 
election  of  the  same  individual.  The  monks 
were  ever  the  friends  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  did  much  to  elevate  their  condition  in  so- 
ciety. Bom  themselves  in  general  among  the 
poor,  and  having  made  a vow  of  poverty, 
their  sympathies  were  with  the  poor.  Ming- 
ling constantly  with  the  people,  and  entering 
into  all  their  wants,  their  word  and  example 
exercised  a most  humanising  influence  on  thfr 
rude  state  of  society  during  the  middle  ages. 

10.  If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  favora- 
ble influence  of  Catholicity  on  civil  liberty, 
that  doubt  would  be  dispelled  by  the  express 
teaching  of  theologians,  speaking  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  church. 
Not  to  extend  this  paper  too  much,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  lo  the  authority  of  the  great 

•La  Cordaire,  **  Apology  for  the  Order  of  St.  Do- 
minic.** 

t This  at  least  is  the  rale  at  present  in  the  Domini- 
can Older;  mriginally  it  ivas  different. 
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St.  Thomas  Aquieas^who^  as  a theologian^  has 
perhaps  had  greater  weight  in  the  Catholic 
church  than  807  other  man.  His  testimony 
may  also  show  us  what  were  the  general  sen- 
timents of  the  schoolmen  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  he  wrote.  Speaking  of  the 
origin  of  civil  power  and  the  objects  of  law, 
he  lays  down  these  principles:  ^'the  law 
strictly  speaking  is  directed  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally to  the  common  good:  and  to  decree 
any  thing  for  the  common  benefit,  belongs 
either  to  t^  whole  body  of  the  people,  or  to  tome 
one  acting  m thek  place He  thus  gives  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  government : 

wherefore  the  choice  of  rulers  in  any  state 
or  kingdom  is  best  when  one  is  chosen  for  his 
merit  to  'preside  over  aU,  and  under  him  are 
other  rulers  chosen  for  their  merit,  and  the  go- 
tfemment  belongs  toaU,  because  the  rulers  may  he 
chosen  from  any  doss  qf  society,  and  the  choice 
is  made  by  One  would  think  that  he  is 

hearing  a democrat  of  the  modern  stamp,  and 
yet  it  is  a monk  of  the  dark  ages ! Many  other 
testimonies  of  similar  import  might  be  cited,  if 
our  limits  permitted. 

1 1.  With  these  principles  generally  received, 
and  with  the  other  infiuences  noticed  above 
acting  on  society,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
rapid  development  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries. 
Were  the  Catholic  bishops  and  barons,  who 
wrested  Magna  Charta  from  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant  John,  on  the  famous  plain  of  Runny- 
niede  in  1215,  enemies  of  civil  liberty?  And 
yet,  that  great  charter  of  English  rights,  which 
secured  trial  by  jury,  fixed  courts,  taxation 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  habeas 
corpus,  contained  no  new  provisions ; it  was 
but  the  revival  of  a charter  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  older,  granted  by  Edward  the  con- 
fessor, and  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Lon- 
don, by  that  great  champion  of  English  liberty. 
Cardinal  Stephen  Langthon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury 

12.  Was  the  Catholic  hero,  William  Wal- 
lace, who,  defeated  at  Buscenneth,  fell  a 
martyr  to  Scotch  liberty  in  1305,  an  enemy 
of  free  principles  ? Was  Robert  Bruce,  who 
won  the  independence  of  his  country  on  the 

* Samina  Tbeologie  1.  2. 1 Quest.  Art.  iii,  Resp. 

f Ibid.  Quest,  cv.  art.  1. 

% See  Hurter*t  (Protestant)  **  Life  of  Innocent  III,*’ 
fee.,  Tol.  ii,  p.  6S6. 


field  of  Bannockbam,  in'  1314,  an  enemy  of 
liberty?  Were  the  Hungartans,  and  Poles, 
and  Spaniards,  and  French,  who  fought  Xor 
centuries  the  batdes  of  European  independeiiee 
against  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  enemies  of 
freedom?  Were  the  brave  knights  of  Sc 
John,  who  so  heroically  devoted  themselves 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe  at  Rhodes  and  at 
Malta,  enemies  of  free  principles? 

13.  Who  will  stigmatize  as  lovers  of  des- 
potism the  brave  heroes,  William  Tell,  Fiirst, 
Werner,  and  Melcbtal,  who,  at  the  head  of 
four  or  five  hundred  Swiss,  fought  the  bank 
of  Morgarten,  in  1307,  and  drove  back  an  in- 
vading army  of  twenty  thousand  Austrians? 
And  yet  these  brave  men,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Swiss  repuldics,  were  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  in  asserting  free  principles,  did  not 
act  in  opposition  to  their  principles  as  Cathcdics. 

14.  And  still,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
and  of  many  others  which  our  narrow  limits 
oblige  os  to  omit,  we  are  to  be  told  that  Ca- 
tholicity is  the  friend  of  despotism  and  the 
sworn  enemy  of  republican  government ! And 
that,  forsooth,  all  our  free  institutions  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Protestant  reformation ! If 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  a UtUe  strange  that  wheie- 
ever  Protestantism  appeared  in  Europe,  and 
especially  wherever  it  gained  the  ascendancy, 
the  democratic  principle  was  weakened,  and 
the  arm  of  monarchy  strengthened  ? Yet  this 
fact  is  incontestable.  Where  now  are  the  lib- 
erties of  Germany,  established  by  her  people, 
and  recognized  by  her  emperors  and  princes, 
in  the  middle  ages  ? What  has  become  of  the 
great  democratic  principle  so  generally  received 
during  that  period,  ''  that  the  people  are  not 
to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent?” 
What  has  become  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem by  which  each  city  and  province  of  the 
empire  had  a voice  in  the  general  diet ! These 
have  all  vanished.  The  fate  of  Germany  is 
DOW  decided,  not  by  the  voice  of  her  once 
free  people,  but  by  the  swords  and  bayonets 
of  her  immense  standing  armies ! These  con- 
stitute the  ultima  ratio  assigned  by  her  empe- 
rors and  kings  for  any  laws  they  may  choose 
to  enact ! And  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
reason,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  is  at  least 
conclusive.  Where  are  now  the  free  cities  of 
Germany,  once  so  famous  ? Alas ! they  have 
dwindled  down  to  two  or  three,  and  these 
shorn  of  half  their  honors ! 
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And  whence  this  great  change  in  her  social 
condition  1 Our  vision  must  be  very  dull  in- 
deed^  not  to  perceive  that  it  occurred  in  the 
sixteenth  century^  and  that  the  revolution 
called  the  reformation  eauud  it  in  some  coun- 
tries and  oceaeioned  it  in  others.  The  political 
excitement,  and  the  bloody  wars  to  which  that 
revolution  gave  rise,  afforded  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  the  German  princes  to  grasp  at 
absolute  power.  Amidst  the  agitations  of 
society  they  seized  on  the  golden  prize  thus 
ofiered  to  their  ambition,  and  bore  it  off  tri- 
mnphantly  ! And  did  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many resist  these  pretensions?  On  the  con- 
trary they  favored  them.  Though  they  were 
clamoring  for  liberty,  and  struggling  for  eman- 
cipation from  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a religious  despotism,  yet  they  tamely  yielded 
their  political  rights  to  ttfe  first  despot  who  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  offered  to  protect  them 
in  their  religious  innovations!  They  gave 
themselves  up,  body  and  soul, — ^bound  hand 
and  foot, — to  a red,  in  order  to  escape  an  tma- 
guuary  despotism!  We  confidently  appeal  to 
the  whole  history  of  that  period,  to  show  that 
this  is  no  exaggeration,  and  that  the  picture  is 
not  too  highly  colored.  M.  Guizot,  a Pro- 
testant, and  a historian  of  great  weight,  ex- 
pressly asserts  *‘ihat  the  emancipation  of  the 
kumm  mind  (by  the  reformation,  forsooth!) 
and  abtokUe  monarchy  triumphed  simultaneously 
throughout  EuropeJ^^  And  if  he  had  not  ad- 
mitted it,  standing  monuments  would  fully 
attest  the  fact.  Every  Protestant  kingdom  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  since  the 
reformation,  and  is  still  an  absolute  despotism ! 
Every  one  of  them  has  dn  established  religion, 
and  recognizes  in  the  king  absolute  power,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical ! Many  of  them,  as  Prussia, 
for  example,  are  military  despotisms,  in  which 
every  citizen  is  bound  to  military  service! 

The  Protestant  reformation  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  all  this ; for  it  certainly  caused  these 
changes  wherever  it  gained  the  ascendency. 
It  indirectly  occasioned  political  changes  of  a 
similar  character  in  most  other  countries  of 
Enrope.  To  preserve  themselves  from  the 
social  disturbances  which  the  reformation  had 
caused  wherever  it  had  made  its  appearance, 

* Leetorefl  on  Civilization  in  Modern  Europe,  p.  300, 
et  seq.  Though  he  admits  this  fact,  yet  he  labors 
•trangely  enough  to  show  that  Protestantism  emanci- 
pated the  humHn  mind  and  originated  free  insUtutions ! 
no  maeih  for  modem  eelecticissa ! 


Catholic  princes  adopted  rigid  precautionary 
measures,  and  their  subjects,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  times,  willingly  resigning  a por- 
tion of  their  liberties  in  order  to  enable  their 
princes  to  ward  ofif  the  threatened  evil,  the 
Catholic  governments  of  Europe  became, 
many  of  them,  absolute  monarchies.  These 
influences  contributed  much  to  produce  the 
effects  just  named  in  the  Catholic  governments 
of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

In  England  the  reformation  ^crushed  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  Catholic  ancestors,  and  embodied  in  the 
Catholic  Magna  Charta.  The  tyrant  Henry 
VIII  trampled  with  impunity  on  almost  every 
privilege  secured  by  that  instrument.  Royal 
prerogative  swallowed  up  every  other  element 
of  government,  both  civil  and  religious.  The 
king  was  every  thing — supreme  in  chnrch  and 
state ; the  parliament  and  the  people  were  no- 
thing— a mere  cypher.  And  this  state  of 
things  continued,  with  the  brief  and  troubled 
interval  of  Cromwell,  or  of  the  soi  disant 
^^commonwealth'’  excepted,  until  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688,  a period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years!  And  what  did  the  revolution  effect? 
It  did  no  more  than  restore  to  England  the 
provisions  of  her  Catholic  Magna  Charta^ 
which  instrument,  during  the  three  hundred 
years  preceding  the  reformation,  had  been  re- 
newed and  extended  at  least  thirty  times!* 
The  glorious  revolution  indeed!  It  did  no 
more  than  repair  the  ravages  committed  by 
Protestantism  on  the  British  constitution  du- 
ring the  previous  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
to  restore  that  constitution  to  its  ancient  Ca- 
tholic integrity.  It  did  not  even  do  this  to  the 
fullest  extent ; for  it  refused  to  grant  protec- 
tion, and  the  most  unalienable  civil  privileges 
to  the  Catholic  body,  to  whom  the  British 
were  indebted  for  the  Magna  Charta,  and  their 
glorious  constitution!  Nor  was  this  body 
emancipated  from  political  slavery  until  1829, 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  years  later;  and  then 
the  act  was  passed  with  a bad  grace,  nor  was 
it  full  in  its  measure  of  justice,  the  tithe  sys- 
tem and  other  intolerable  evils  still  remaining 
unrepealed ! 

• See  « very  able  series  of  articles  in  the  JDtiMto 
Revieto  under  the  title  of  “ Arbitrary  Power,  Popery, 
Protestantism,”  republished  in  a duodecimo  volume  by 
Mr.  Fithian,  where  this  and  many  other  similar  facts 
are  proved  by  incontestable  evidence.  JDubtin  Review p 
Nos,  XT,  XTiii*  xix. 
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15.  We  might  brixkg  the  subject  home  to 
our  own  times  and  country,  and  show  that 
the  Catholics  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  were 
the  first  to  proclaim  (A.  D.  1649)  universal 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  in  North  America  f 
that  in  the  war  for  independence  with  Pro- 
testant England,  Catholic  France  and  Spain 
came  to  our  assistance ; that  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can Catholics  fought  side  by  side  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-citizens  in  that  eventful  war 
that  the  Pennsylvania  line  which  bled  so 
freely  at  Camden  with  the  Catholic  Baron 
De  Kalb,  while  Gates  and  his  Protestant  mi- 
litia were  consulting  their  safety  by  flight, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Irish  Catholic  volun- 
teers ; that  there  was  no  Catholic  traitor  during 
our  revolution ; that  the  one  who  perilled  most 
in  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  who  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  band  of 
patriots,  was  the  illustrious  Catholic,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrokon ; that  half  the  generals 
and  officers  of  our  revolution, — ^Lafayette,  Pu- 
laski, Count  de  Grasse,  Rochambeau,  De 

* See  Bancroft  (Protestant),  History  of  the  United 
States,  Tol.  i.  Colony  of  Maryland. 

f See  a letter  of  Gen.  Washin^n  to  Charles  Car- 
roll  of  Carrolton  and  Bishop  Carrou,  written  in  March, 
1790,  in  which  he  bears  honorable  evidence  to  this  fact, 
adducing  it  as  a reason  why  Catholics  in  this  country 
should  have  equal  rights  with  their  Protestant  fellow - 
citizens. 


Kalb,  Kosciusko,  and  many  others,  were  Ro* 
man  Catholics, — and  that  the  first  commodore 
appointed  by  Washington  to  form  our  infant 
navy  was  the  Irish  Catholic,  Barry.  These 
facts,  which  are  but  a few  of  those  which 
might  be  adduced,  prove  conclusively  that 
Catholicity  is  still  what  she  was  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  friend  of  free  institutions.* 

To  conclude : Can  it  be  that  Catholicity, 
which  saved  Europe  from  barbarism  and  a 
foreign  Mahommedan  despotism — which  in 
every  age  has  been  the  advocate  of  free  prin- 
ciples, and  the  mother  of  heroes  and  of  re- 
publics— which  originated  Magna  Charta  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  liberty  in  every  country 
in  Europe — and  which  in  our  own  day  and 
country  has  evinced  a similar  spirit — can  it  be 
that  the  is  the  enemy  of  free  principles  1 We 
must  blot  out  the  facts  of  history  before  we 
can  come  to  any  such  conclusion ! If  history 
is  at  aU  to  be  relied  on>  we  imist  conclude  that 
her  influenee  has  ever  been  favorable  to  Otail 
Liberty.  M.  J.  S. 

* De  Toequeville,  • good  judge  in  tueb  matterv,  nyu 
*•  that  the  CaihalicM  conttUuU  (M  matt  dmjoeraUe  duM* 
of  citizenM  in  the  United  Statee.^  And  to  account  for 
thic  fact,  be  enten  into  a ooorae  of  pbilosopbic  reason- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  a necessary  result  of  Catholis 
pnnciples.  Democracy  in  America,  p.2Sl.  N.  York 
edition,  1838. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Association  foe  the  peopacation  of  the 
FAITH. — We  are  happy  to  place  before  our  readers 
an  historical  outline  of  this  association,  which  will 
be  equally  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  what  a truly 
Catholic  spirit— ^a  spirit  of  union  and  universality, 
is  capable  of  effecting,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  efforts  of  those  religious  and  charitable  associa- 
tions in  our  own  countiy,  whose  objects  necessarily 
demand  a combination  of  energy,  in  order  to  be 
usefully  and  satisfactorily  realized.  Wherever  the 
genius  of  Catholicity  presides,  success  will  infalli- 
bly be  witnessed,  because  the  spirit  which  it  awa- 
kens, leads  at  once  to  the  concentrated  action  of 
human  resources,  and  to  that  humble  reliance  upon 
the  power  of  God,  which  refuses  nothing  to  the 
prayer  that  asks  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  those  countless  souls  whom  be 


has  redeemed  by  his  precious  blood.  Hence  we 
cannot  wonder  in  contemplating  the  stupendous 
results  of  the  association  above  mentioned,  which 
annually  dispenses  among  the  different  missions 
nearly  $600  000 ; for  we  behold  in  it  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit  which  the  Catholic  church  in- 
culcates, and  which  is  the  proper  appendage  of  that 
unitive  character  which  has  b^n  stamped  upon  her 
fiiith  and  government.  Where  this  spirit  is  at  work, 
the  roost  gigantic  ends  are  accomplished ; it  looks 
not  to  the  difficulties  that  will  present  themselvei, 
because  every  thing  is  possible  with  God : it  does 
not  confine  its  views  within  the  narrow  sphere  of 
particular  times  or  places,  because  a true  charity 
embraces  the  whole  world : it  does  not  pause  to 
deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  contributing  to 
a good  undertaking,  because  the  general  advantage 
forbids  hesitancy;  in  short,  it  does  not  enter  upon 
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projects  of  a religious  or  beneficent  character,  only 
when  they  are  the  forced  ofispring  of  individual 
and  selfish  views,  because  its  fundamental  principle 
is  that  of  the  g^pel,  self-denial ; the  submission 
of  the  few  to  the  majority,  the  renunciation  of  self 
for  the  welfare  of  all.  Let  us  understand  this  doc- 
trine a little  more  fully ; let  us  remember  more 
practically  of  what  spirit  we  are,*’  and  the  flou- 
rishing institutions  which  are  witnessed  amongst 
us,  will  rise  to  a still  higher  degree  of  usefulness, 
while  the  meagre  and  almost  abortive  plans  that 
have  been  set  on  foot,  for  religious  and  benevolent 
purposes,  will  become  productive  of  some  real,  vi- 
sible, and  tangible  good. 

Report  for  the  year  1842. 

**  The  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  for  a long  time  confined  within  a narrow 
circle,  where  the  recollection  of  its  history  was 
easily  preserved,  now  reckons  throughout  the  en- 
tire world  thousands  of  brethren  who  have  subse- 
quently joined  it,  and  who  know  not  on  w hat  an 
humble  attempt  their  united  efibrts  have  bestowed 
some  degree  of  grandeur.  Our  family  traditions 
belong  to  them  also:  they  ought  to  know  them. 
They  will  derive  from  them  wherewith  to  reani- 
mate their  love  for  the  institution  of  which  they 
shall  have  learned  the  obscure  and  blessed  origin. 
We  have,  therefore,  judged  it  opportune  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society;  and, 
as  nothing  important  takes  place  here  below  with- 
out long  preceding  preparation,  it  has  appeared  to 
us  necessary  to  state,  briefly,  what  was  previously 
done  for  the  temporal  assistance  of  the  missions. 

**  In  the  middle  ages  Europe  arose  in  arms  at  the 
voice  of  the  supreme  pontitfs,  to  carry  the  cross  to 
infidel  countries.  Afterwards,  when  the  modern 
discoveries  opened  the  way  to  both  Indies,  Chris- 
tianity passed  thither  with  the  fleets  of  Portugal 
and  Spain.  These  two  crowns  consecrated  their 
conquests  by  engaging  themselves  in  a solemn 
treaty  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  faith.  They 
founded  bishoprics  that  became  the  source  of  light 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  misconduct  of  the 
first  adventurers,  the  evangelical  preaching  fulfilled 
its  missioo ; and  millions  of  natives  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  reduced  to  a 
social  state,  still  show  the  powerful  impression 
made  by  the  Spanish  genius  upon  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  colonies  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana  had,  as  it  were,  at  their  head,  those  mis- 
sionaries  that  penetrated  courageously  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  into  the  virgin  forests,  and  along 
the  great  lakes,  to  carry  the  word  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  the  savage  tribes,  and  often  to  meet  mar- 
tyrdom from  their  arrows  or  upon  burning  piles. 
At  that  time,  also,  France  sent  missionaries  to  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  and  founded  at  Constantinople,  at 
Smyrna,  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  the 


hospitals  of  the  Capuchins,  which  are  now  under 
the  care  of  Italian  religious.  Several  princes  sup- 
ported with  their  alms  and  enriched  by  their  pre- 
sents the  Latin  churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  and,  in 
particular,  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  last  guard  left  upon  the  ground  conquered  by 
the  crusades. 

“ It  was,  however,  to  be  desired,  that  a time 
should  come,  when  the  co-operation  of  the  faithful 
would  no  longer  be  merely  exercised  through  the 
favor  of  the  powerful  of  the  world,  but  through  the 
charity  of  all ; and  that  the  least  and  the  poorest 
might  participate  in  the  honor  of  evangelising  those 
far-distant,  empires,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
name.  The  Propagation  of  the  Faith  Society,  in 
shooting  its  roots  deeper  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  community,  found  there  increased  nour- 
ishment and  support;  because  the  more  it  should 
be  marked  by  tliis  universal  character,  which  is  the 
character  itself  of  the  church,  the  more  would  it 
also  borrow  of  it  divine  strength. 

**  The  idea  is  ancient.  It  goes  back  by  a remark- 
able origin  to  the  very  epoch  in  which  the  new  era 
of  the  missions  commences.  In  1504,  twelve  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  a young  islander 
of  Australasia  was  brought  to  France  by  the  navi- 
gator Gonneville;  he  there  received  a Christian 
education,  and  forgot  his  native  country.  A great 
grandson  of  this  man,  the  Abb6  Paulmeyer,  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  being  moved  with  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  race  whence  he 
had  sprung,  addressed,  in  1663,  to  Pope  Alexander 
Yll,  a Memoriai  concerning  the  eUabU&kment  of  a 
mission  in  the  third  World,  otherwise  called  the 
Austral  Land.  In  this  memorial,  he.  examined  the 
difficulties  and  the  means  of  the  undertaking,  and 
endeavored  to  provide  for  them  by  an  association 
of  which  he  laid  down  the  plan.  He  formed  it 
after  the  model  of  the  Indian  companies,  that  is, 
be  asked  for  the  unrestricted  co-operation  of  all, 
even  of  the  humblest  artisans  and  the  maid  servants; 
that,  under  the  direction  of  a small  number  of  ex- 
perienced persons,  they  would  contribute  from 
their  means  to  this  glorious  work.  He  expressed, 
in  fine,  the  hope  that  it  would  please  God  to  permit, 
under  the  benediction  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  see, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  higher  powers,  the 
founding  of  a society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  which  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  good  works. 

This  good  man  died  without  seeing  bis  most 
cherished  wish  accomplished,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
bands  of  God,  where  nothing  is  lost.  It  is  often 
after  the  death  of  the  just  that  their  good  inspira- 
tions are  ditfused,  like  a sweet  odor,  from  their 
tombs.  One  might  say,  that  in  this  instance  there 
was  something  similar.  In  an  age  after,  an  asso- 
ciation of  prayers  and  good  works  was  established 
for  the  salvation  of  infidels.  It  is  allowable  to 
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bellave  tbat  the  reading  of  the  Edifying  LetUn^ 
{LeUriM  edifianU$,)  contribated  to  direct  the  public 
piety  towards  the  missions,  by  rendering  their  ad- 
mirable history  popular.  But  it  required  also  that 
the  last  tempests  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
passed  over  France,  to  render  fruitful  the  seed  that 
had  been  deposited  in  the  public  mind.  It  wa^  to 
Uossom  again  in  the  heart  of  a city  where  the  re- 
ligious restoration  was  the  most  decided  and  strik- 
ing. The  day  on  which  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Pius  Yll,  blessed  the  city  of  Lyons  fiom  the  htU 
of  Fourvidres,  it  seems  that  from  his  extended 
bands  there  descended  the  grace  that  was  to  pro- 
duce the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith. 

•<  The  commencement  of  the  society  was  obscure 
and  insignificant : such  is  the  destiny  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Christiariity.  God  often  prepares  for  them 
every  thing  himself,  so  that  no  one  can  be  called 
their  author,  and  that  there  may  not  be  attached  to 
them  a human  name.  He  conceals  and  divides 
their  source,  like  that  of  the  great  rivers,  of  which 
no  person  can  say  from  what  stream  they  arise. 
Two  cries  of  distress,  coming  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  heard  in  a provincial  city,  inspired  two 
pious  women  with  the  design  which,  now  happily 
realized,  already  sustains,  with  an  effective  assist- 
ance, the  missions  of  the  old  and  new  world. 

“In  the  year  1815,  Dr.  Dubourg,  Bishop  of  New 
Orieans,  in  returning  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  consecrated,  stopped  for  some  time  at  Lyons. 
Absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  his 
diocess,  for  which  he  had  to  supply  every  thing,  he 
recommended  it  warmly  to  the  charity  of  the  Lyon- 
ese.  He  spoke  particularly  on  the  subject  of  his 
wishes  to  a Christian  widow,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known  in  the  United  States,  and  he  commu- 
nicated to  her  the  idea  of  founding,  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  Louisiana,  a society  of  alms,  proposing 
to  fix  the  annual  subscription  at  one  franc.  The 
benevolent  widow  entered  into  the  views  of  the 
bishop : she  communicated  them  to  a few  persons. 
But  numerous  difficulties  were  opposed  to  her. 
She  was  obliged  to  await  the  hour  appointed  by 
Heaven,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  collecting  some 
trifling  relief  for  those  American  congregations 
which  her  maternal  solicitude  had  adopted. 

•«  About  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  1816,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  re- 
established a year  previously  in  their  house  in 
Paris,  endeavored  to  revive  the  union  of  prayers 
founded  in  the  preceding  century  for  the  salvation 
of  the  infidels.  They  obtained  for  this  purpose 
indulgences  from  the  holy  see,  and  published  a 
statement  of  the  wants  of  their  churches.  These 
attempts  began  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 
Three  years  afterwards,  a young  woman  of  Lyons, 
lyhoee  life,  spent  in  good  works,  reminds  one  of  the 


Christian  virgins  of  the  first  ages,  received  firom 
her  brother,  a student  in  the  college  of  St  Sulpiee, 
a letter  full  of  the  most  painful  emotion.  He  ie« 
presented  in  it  the  complete  destitution  of  the  hoiM 
of  the  foreign  missioDs,  and  proposed  to  render  its 
resources  certain  by  the  establishment  of  a charita- 
ble society.  The  religious  woman  received  favor- 
ably this  inspiration ; and,  in  the  course  of  1820, 
she  established  an  association  of  alms,  at  the  rate 
of  one  half-penny  a week  in  favor  of  the  college 
of  the  missions.  The  society  commenced  amongst 
those  pious  workwomen,  who  honor  by  their  hidden 
virtues,  as  they  sustain  by  their  labor,  the  rich  and 
staple  manufacture  of  the  Lyonese.  During  (he 
last  six  months  of  the  latter  jrear,  foe  foundress 
supported  alone  foe  whole  weight  of  her  laborious 
undertaking.  There  vras  as  yet  neither  general 
prayer,  nor  feast  day,  nor  periodical  publication. 
The  members  sood  amounted  to  about  one  thousand, 
a considerable  number,  certainly,  but  which  did 
not  appear  likely  to  increase,  on  account  of  foe 
small  circle  within  which  the  influence  of  the  first 
propagators  prevailed.  The  united  offerings  wens 
transmitted  as  a pious  token  from  the  church  of 
Lyons  to  that  ancient  Asia  whence  it  had  received 
the  foith.  The  sum  remitted  was  two  thousand 
francs.  We  take  pleasure  in  reckoning  foe  first 
drops  of  this  dew,  that  was  one  day  to  diffuse  itself 
more  abundantly  over  a boundless  field. 

“ The  correspondents  of  Dr.  Dubourg,  witnessing 
these  efforts,  had  not,  however,  abandoned  the  hope 
of  founding  something  similar  for  the  diocess  of  New 
Orleans,  when  they  were  visited,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1822,  by  a vicar  general  of  that  bishopric. 
His  presence  increased  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  bene- 
factors of  Louisiana.  But  an  objection  had  been 
often  repeated,  namely,  that  a society  for  foe 
missions  could  not  be  firmly  established  but  1^ 
making  it  Catholic,  tbat  is,  succoring  the  apostle- 
ship  throughout  the  world.  This  opinion  prevailed : 
a meeting  was  called;  twelve  persons  who  were 
invited  attended  it.  It  was  opened  by  the  invoce- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A priest  spoke  first;  and, 
after  a short  statement  of  the  progress  and  sufl^hr- 
ings  of  religion  in  North  America,  he  proposed  foe 
establishment  of  a great  association  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  missions  of  the  new  and  old  worid. 
The  meeting  adopted  unanimously  this  proposal, 
and,  without  separating,  appointed  a president 
and  a committee  of  three  members  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  organization.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
the  adoption  of  foe  principle  of  universality  which 
distinguishes  the  new  undertaking  from  preceding 
attempts ; it  was  on  this  day  that  foe  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  founded. 

“ By  a design  of  Providence,  which  seems  ffom 
that  moment  to  have  assumed  foe  government  of  foe 
association,  to  guide  it  without  foe  eoncunence  of 
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mmtg  it  hai^ned  that  tbU  first  mseting  was  held, 
without  aoj  previous  iotentioii«  on  a Friday,  the  8d 
of  May,  the  Feast  of  the  Fiodiog  of  the  Cross.  It 
was  only  some  time  after,  when  the  day  of  the 
fimndation  was  appointed  for  one  of  the  annual  so- 
lemnities of  the  society,  that  it  was  perceived  that 
the  day  of  one  of  our  future  anniversaries  was  that 
oooseerated  to  the  veneration  of  the  redeeming 
eross,  whose  conquests  our  humble  tributes  were 
designed  to  extend.  The  approbation  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authority  was  solicited,  without  which 
■othing  new,  even  to  work  good,  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  community.  This  appro- 
bahoa  was  immediately  granted,  mid  came  to  eon- 
seoate  the  labors  of  the  founders.  The  receipts 
of  the  first  month  were  $20  francs  10  centimes, 
(£20  Is.  Id.)  for  the  diocess : lor  the  first  year, 
ttwy  amounted  to  15,272  francs  15  centimes  (£602 
8s.9id.) 

MBut  the  idea  of  the  association  could  not  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a province.  A few 
days  after  the  first  meeting,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  central  council  of  Lyons  proceeded  to  appeal 
to  the  ever  ardent  charity  of  the  cities  of  the  south. 
Diocesan  committees  were  formed  at  Avignon,  Aix, 
Mazetiiles,  ^iames,  Montpellier,  and  Grenoble. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  clergy  took  part  with  the 
most  religious  of  the  laity,  and  the  confident  acti- 
vity of  so  many  respected  persons,  seemed  to  give 
hopes  of  something  great  Very  soon  after  one  of 
the  founders  repaired  to  Paris : by  bis  exertions 
ifiother  central  council  was  founded  in  that  city, 
and  thenpeforward  the  association  embraced  tl^ 
whole  kingdom. 

«The  following  year  a person  was  sent  from  the 
council  of  Lyons  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Pius 
VII,  of  bless^  memory,  and  he  obtained  the  in- 
dulgences which  enrich  for  ever  the  association. 
From  that  moment,  encouraging  recommendations 
proceeded  from  all  the  episcopal  pulpits  of  France; 
these  were  followed  by  others  from  the  prelates  of 
the  neighboring  countries.  Shortly  after  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  the  several  states  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal,  came  suc- 
cessively to  take  part  in  the  crusade  of  charity. 
Neaity  three  hundred  bishops  have  raised  their 
voice  in  its  favor;  and,  finally,  his  Holiness  Pope 
Gregory  XVI,  now  gloriously  reigning,  by  vouch- 
safing to  recommend  it,  in  his  Encyclical  Letter  of 
1840,  to  all  the  churches,  has  placed  it  in  the  rank 
of  the  common  institutions  of  Christianity. 

**Tha8  a small  number  of  meetings  were  suffi- 
dent  to  lay  down  without  difiiculty,  and,  as  it  were, 
without  discussion,  the  principles  of  an  association 
which  was  to  embrace  in  its  operations  the  whole 
world.  In  the  facility  of  this  organization,  which 
has  never  failed  to  provide  for  its  own  development, 
is  diacovered  the  action  of  the  Etema)  Wisdom, 


whose  meam  are  always  . simple  amongst  the  iall^ 
nite  variety  of  its  works.  The  same  Divine  Wis- 
dom has  been  pleased  to  show  itself  in  a still  moie 
striking  manner,  in  declaring  itself  by  the  mouth 
of  the  church.  A mysterious  force  has  been  given 
to  us;  the  sources  of  grace  have  been  opened,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Saviour  has  descended  upon  our 
poor  offerings,  together  with  the  benedictions  of  the 
pontiffs,  with  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  wherever 
an  altar  is  raised,  and  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs, 
who  die  not  without  remembering  their  benefactors. 
Behold  the  providential  character  of  the  work,  and 
the  share  which  God  has  taken  in  it:  see  that  which 
he  has  left  os.  At  first  it  was  only  the  pious  wishes 
of  two  humble  Christian  women;  but  these  two 
servants  of  the  Lord  were  made  the  advocates  of  the 
wants  of  two  parts  of  the  world.  What  is  there 
more  efficacious  than  such  fiuth  and  such  hope? 
And  yet  they  would  have  been  insufficient  without 
the  charity  that  united  the  two  objects  and  interests 
which  they  represented,  and  which  induced  both 
to  give  them  up  mutually  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  solicitude  for  the  general  good.  The  contact 
of  these  two  sparks  lighted  the  fire.  The  society 
thus  had  birth — it  grew  up  in  the  same  way:  by  ito 
newness  and  its  power,  and  the  condition  of  its 
future  progress.  It  subsists  only  by  the  forgetting 
of  personal  predilections  and  national  sensibilities, 
by  unity  and  Catholicity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
succors  and  in  the  origin  of  its  resources. 

**  It  will  not  have  been  useless  to  have  recorded 
these  traditions  if  they  serve  to  spread  and  perpe* 
tuate  the  spirit  of  the  association.  They  will  have 
another  kind  of  utility  in  humbling  us  in  presence 
of  the  recollection  of  the  Divine  favor.  The  graces 
tliat  are  received  impose  an  obligation.  It  is  not 
with  impunity  that  so  many  august  suffrages  have, 
for  twenty-one  years,  encouraged  this  charitable 
undertaking.  These  signs  warn  us  not  to  fail  in 
complying  with  the  Divine  Will,  which  has  chosen 
us  as  instruments.  Besides,  after  the  expectation 
excited  amongst  the  for  distant  Christian  congrega- 
tions by  so  many  apostolical  bulls,  pastcnal  ad- 
dresses, and  promises,  the  want  of  promptness  in 
giving  our  assistance  would  he  a sort  of  infidelity. 
The  benefits  which  have  been  granted  also  bind  os, 
and  the  trifiing  aid  afforded  during  so  many  yean, 
if  it  were  now  to  be  withdrawn,  would  only  serve 
to  publish  our  weakness,  and  throw  our  brethren 
into  aflliction  by  leaving  to  them  the  shame  of  sus- 
pending what  they  have  commenced  on  the  faith 
of  our  support.  Seeing  their  unfinished  churches 
falling  in  ruins,  their  widows  and  orphans  begging 
their  bread,  the  infidel  would  then  contemptuously 
ask,  * Where  is  now  the  God  of  the  Christians?* 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  abandon  to  their  own  strength 
any  of  our  early  missions.  The  association  often 
perceives  their  wants  increase.  It  might  be  said 
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fhut  they  ire  young  fkmilies  whose  education  be- 
comes more  expensive,  but  abo  more  consoling, 
according  as  they  grow  up. 

« On  the  other  hand,  the  new  missions  are  mul- 
tipiying.  In  1842,  twelve  diocesses,  or  vicariates- 
apostolic,  were  added  to  the  number  of  Chris- 
tian congregations  that  fill  our  columns  of  disburse- 
ments. This  year  our  charges  increase  with  the 
hopes  of  religion.  The  American  tribes,  driven 
back  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  call  for  the  priests,  of 
whoni  their  fathers  have  preserved  the  recollection. 
Laborers  are  wanted  to  gather  the  ripening  harvest. 
We  shall  immediately  have  four  bishops,  and*  more 
than  sixty  missionaries  in  the  islands  of  Oceanica, 
upon  those  shores  where,  but  lately,  the  navigator 
saw  smoke  the  horrible  feasts  of  the  cannibals.  A 
vicar-apostolic  and  twelve  priests  are  about  pro- 
ceeding to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  announce  amongst 
the  blacks  of  central  Africa  the  God  of  whom  they 
are  the  children.*  China  no  longer  glories  in  her 
independence  behind  her  great  wall:  she  opens  five 
of  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Heresy 
is  accumulating  in  London  and  Calcutta  its  pomp- 
ous preparations,  to  proceed  to  exercise  a cautious 
propagandism  within  reach  of  the  cannon  of  vessels 
of  war ; but  it  cannot  sink  the  foundations  of  its 
temples,  without  meeting  the  bodies  of  our  martyrs. 
The  church  has  taken  possession  of  this  blood-dyed 
soil,  by  the  six  feet  of  earth  that  China  was  obliged 
to  bestow  on  each  of  her  dead.  Shall  we  then  do 
nothing  to  retain  these  conquests?  Numerous 
missionaries  are  ready  to  depart ; they  are  only  in 
want  of  the  provision  of  alms.  More  considerable 
means  would  allow  of  the  extending  of  a work  long 
since  undertaken  by  the  apostles  of  those  distant 
countries.  We  mean  to  speak  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  children  exposed  to  the  dogs  and  thrown 
Into  the  rivers,  and  whom  we  might  rescue,  in  order 
to  baptize  them  and  rear  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  a great  number  would  go  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  the  angels,  and  to  people  heaven. 

It  seems  that  the  imptltum  toind  which  was  felt 
in  the  coenaculum  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  begins 
again  to  blow  over  the  Christian  world.  Vocations 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  The  priesthood 
and  the  religious  orders  feel  an  irresistible  impulse 
towards  those  heroic  combats  which  astonish  the 
delicacy  and  cowardice  of  our  days.  How  long 
shall  it  be  more  easy  to  find  men  disposed  to  go  in 
search  of  souls  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  than 
the  pence  necessary  to  pay  their  passage  upon  the 
deck  of  a ship,  or  for  their  bread  under  a tent  ? In 
the  midst  of  the  movements  that  agitate  minds  and 
empires,  that  approximate  distances,  and  re-esta- 

•  Since  the  report  was  written.  Dr.  Barron,  with  several 
missionaries,  has  repaired  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  as  vicar- 
mpostolic.  — A vicar-apostoUc  baa  also  been  appointed  for 

the  Oregon  territory.— En. 


blish,  as  it  were,  all  flie  communications  of  (be  hu- 
man family,  one  may  believe  that  a merciful  design 
of  Providence  is  developed  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  Shall  the  salvation  of  infidels  be 
retarded  by  the  indifference  of  Christians?  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  cause  in 
question  is  ever  our  own,  and  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween idolatry  and  Christianity  is  not  ended.  Pa- 
ganism has  never  entirely  disappeared  from  amongst 
us,  neither  from  opinions  nor  ftom  manners ; and 
who  knows  but  that  the  victories  of  faith  in  the 
east  might  bring  back  a more  glorious  reign  to  our 
ancient  Europe,  where  it  seemed  to  grow  weak. 
Let  us  consider  this,  and  if  at  any  time  we  were 
tempted  to  repose  in  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  ffw 
benefits  of  Catholic  civilization,  let  us  recollect 
those  countless  multitudes  who  as  yet  know  not  the 
redemption  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  receipts  of  the  association  fbr  the  year  1842, 
amounted  to  8,28S,4S6  fr.  16  c.  which  are  upwards 
of  ^600,000.  The  missions  of  the  U.  States  received 
of  this  sum  (^126,000.  The  Whole  sum  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  is  about  $550,000.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  administration,  which  include  those 
incurred  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries, 
are  composed  of  the  salaries  of  persons  employed, 
postage  of  letters  in  the  correspondence  which  is 
kept  up,  as  well  with  the  various  diocesses  of  Eu- 
rope, as  with  the  missions  of  the  whole  world,  rent, 
stationery,”  &c.,  and  amount  to  about  $6,500.  The 
society  publishes,  every  two  months,  a pamphlet 
containing  intelligence  of  the  different  missions, 
consisting  principally  of  letters  from  clergymen 
who  are  stationed  in  those  various  points.  These 
pamphlets  are  called  Annalt  of  the  Meoeiaiiony  &c., 
and  the  printing  of  them  amounts  annually  to 
$45,000.  <*  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  the  Annals  are  now  printed ; namely,  77,000 
French;  21,000  German;  15,000  English;  2,000 
Spanish,  for  South  America;  8,500  Flemish ; 28,000 
Italian;  2,000  Portuguese ; and  1,600  Dutch;  this 
number,  published  six  times  a year,  gives  a total 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  copies.  The  number 
published  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  has  been 
somewhat  less,  on  the  average,  than  this : but  there 
must  be  added,  besides,  the  printing  of  the  Glance, 
Prospectus,  collectors*  sheet,  8tc.,  in  all  languages, 
as  well  as  the  reprinting  of  several  of  the  old  num- 
bers. In  the  expenses  of  publication  must  be  also 
included  paper,  printing,  stitching  of  the  numbers, 
editing,  translating  into  foreign  languages,**  8cc. 

Italy. — A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Pilot  thus 
writes  from  Florence. — “ The  following  conversa- 
tion with  an  American  artist,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  prejudice  of  our  countrymen  against  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  will  explain  the  remarkable  fact  that 
a residence  in  Catholic  countries  does  not  always 
remove  it.  Here  (vestibule  of  the  church  of  the 
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AmisDcimtioii)  I found  an  artist  who  was  copying 
the  paintings.  Ue  accosted  me,  in  English,  and  1 
soon  found  that  he  was  irom  the  United  States.  We 
immediately  entered  into  conversation,  and  he  in- 
formed me,  among  other  things,  that  the  monks* 
to  whom  the  adjoining  monastery  belongs,  had  given 
him  permission  to  spend  one  month  among  them^ 
sketching  from  their  choicest  paintings.  But,  ad- 
ded be,  1 do  not  copy  for  the  suhfect,  for  1 neither 
know  nor  care  what  it  is,  but  solely  for  the  faces, 
some  of  which  are  very  fine,  and  for  the  grouping. 
But,  said  1,  if  you  were  informed  of  the  events* 
which  these  pictures  are  intended  to  commemorate, 
and  of  the  characters  and  histories  of  the  persons 
represented,  would  it  not  aid  you  in  appreciating 
their  merits,  and,  as  it  were,  inspire  yeur  own  pen- 
cil in  imitating  them  ? Not  at  all,  he  replied,  for  I 
regard^ all  those  stories  and  legends  as  so  many  lies, 
and  ail  iJiemonkiai  a set  of  rascals!  This  was  using 
rather  plain  language  for  a young  artist,  in  the  heart 
of  Italy,  and  on  the  very  premises  of  the  monks 
themselves.  But  1 could  not  attribute  it  to  a desire 
to  wound  the  Xeelings  of  bis  obliging  benefactors, 
tor  there  were  none  present  to  bear,  and  if  there 
had  been,  they  would  not  probably  have  under- 
stood-neither  could  1 attribute  it  to  a spirit  of 
high-minded,  fearless  American  independence,  for 
he  believed  me  to  be  a Protestant,  like  himself,  and 
much  pleased  with  the  pungency  of  his  remark,  he 
ceased,  from  his  work,  and  awaited  my  approbation. 
For  one  little  moment  the  old  Adam  writhed  within 
me,  and  1 could,  have  charged  him,  face  to  face, 
with  deliberate,  known,  and  insolent  falsehood. 
But  this  passed  away  like  a flash — and  1 looked  for 
n moment  at  the  beautiful  fresco  from  which  be 
was  sketching,  and  which  represented  a group  of 
monks  supporting  a venerable  old  priest,  who  had 
just  descended  from  the  altar  after  having  conclu- 
ded his  mass,  and  was  dying  in  their  arms,  and  1 
said, — -As  to  the  monks,  if  those  be  portraits, 
there  must  have  been  some  holy  ones  in  that  com- 
pany. Better,  no  doubt,  replied  be,  crustily,  in 
those  days,  than  any  we  see  now-a-days ; the  pre- 
sent monks  are  a miserable,  worthless  set.  Are 
3rou  personally -acquainted  with  any  of  them?  I 
asked.  No,  1 -never  had-  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  any  one,  neither  do  1 desire  to  have  any.  I 
regret  that  very  much,  I answered,  confining  my- 
self to  the  first  part  of  his  reply,  for  had  you  been, 
i am  sure  that  you  would  entertain  a very  different 
opinion  with  regard  to  them.  For  my  party  I have 
had  the  good  fortune  to-  be  acquainted  with  many 
of  them,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  inform  you,  that  1 have  found  among  them 
persons  gentlemanly,  learned  and  pious,  and  that  I 
believe  them  as  a body,  to  excel  in  piety,  and  in  the 

...  * The  order  of  fienriiee. 
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practice  of  every  Christian  virtue.  It  may  be  so, 
he  replied  with  an  incredulous  shrug;  the  only 
ones  1 have  ever  spoken  with  are  those  in  this  mon- 
astery. And  have  you,  then,  found  these  of  a char- 
acter to  confirm  your  unfavorable  judgment  of  the 
whole  body,  or  is  it  in  consequence  of  their  treat- 
ment of  you,  that  you  just  now  pronounced  all 
monks  *<  a set  of  rascals  !**  Oh,  no ! no ! be  instantly 
answered,  as  though  shocked  at  such  an  inference. 
On  the  contrary,  I have  been  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  their  piety  and  intelligence,  and  in  partic- 
ular, at  their  kindness  and  urbanity  toward  myself, 
whom  they  know  to  be  a Protestant.  I had  just 
time  to  congratulate  him  upon  having  fallen  into 
such  excellent  hands,  and  to  express  my  pleasure 
that  he  should  have  made  so  candid,  though  invol- 
untary, an  avowal  of  it,  when  my  friend  arrived,  and 
I was  compelled  to  bid  the  artist  a good  morning. 

<*  The  above  is  but  one  among  nmny  facts,  that 
convince  me  of  how  little  value  are  oftentimes  the 
opinions  and  judgments  of  even  very  sensible  men ; 
particularly  on  questions  obscured  by  the  bigotry 
and  prejudices  of  their  own  minds.** 

Rome, — The  Moniieur  Parisien  contains  accounts 
from  Rome  of  the  18th  inst.,  announcing  that  the 
pope  never  enjoyed  better  health  than  at  that  date. 
Several  of  the  cardinals,  however,  were  ill.  Cardi- 
nal Paeca,  the  senior  member  of  the  sacred  college, 
was  confined  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness.  Cardinal 
Micara*s  health  was  so  altered,  that  be  bad  been 
obliged  to  quit  his  diocess  and  repair  to  Rome. — 
TabUt. 

Belgium. — Missionaries  for  ike  ,Americas, — Seven 
religious  of  the  congregation  of  the  sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  two  reverend  Jesuits,  embarked  at  Ant- 
werp on  Monday  last,  on  board  the  Belgian  brig. 
Indefatigable,  for  Valparaiso  and  CaW^o— Journal 
de  Bruxelles. — Seven  religious  women  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  left  Namur 
for  Antwerp  on  the  27th ; they  will  there  embark 
for  America.  The  establishment  which  these  zeal- 
ous missionaries  are  about  to  found  will  have  its 
seat  at  Wallamette,  a little  colony  composed  of  Ca- 
nadians and  Catholic  Indians,  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company.  Wallamette  and  Cow- 
litz, at  a little  distance  from  each  other,  reckoned  a 
Catholic  population  of  nine  hundred  souls  in  1889. 
These  two  little  colonies  are  situated  twenty-two 
leagues  from  Fort  Vancouver,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  from  Montreal,  and  fifty-* 
five  from  the  Pacific.  The  same  vessel  takes  on 
board  the  Rev.  Father  De  Smet  and  his  compan- 
ions, and  among  them,  Father  Verereuys,  of  the 
College  of  Peace,  whose  mission  is  to  the  Flatheads. 
The  fatliers  take  with  them  all  the  instruments  oi 
labor,  the  improvements  of  many  trades,  a wnter? 
mill  ready  to  set  up,  and  a vast  quantify  of  house- 
hold matters.  The  voyage  is  of  six  mpnths,  and 
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the  iMigth  six  tbousand  leagues,  or  almost  two* 
thirds  of  the  distance  round  the  world.  Who  can 
help  admiring  the  courage,  devotion,  and  charity 
of  these  missionaries  i6id. 

DOMESTIC. 

Aechdiocess  of  Baltimohe. — JXrediofu  fir 
Vn  tMuxng  Lnd  in  ihU  Dioceu. — 1.  All  the  faithfaU 
who  have  completed  their  twenty-first  year,  are, 
unless  legitimately  dispensed,  bound  to  observe  the 
Fast  of  Lent. 

2.  They  are  only  to  make  one  meal  a day,  ex* 
oepting  Sundays. 

8.  The  meal  allowed  on  fiut-days,  is  not  to  be 
taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permission  should 
be  granted  for  eating  Flesh,  both  Flesh  and  Fish 
are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

5.  A small  refreshment,  commonly  called  eoUa- 
Hon,  is  allowed  in  the  evening;  no  general  rule  as 
to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at  this  time,  is  or 
ean  be  made.  But  the  practice  of  the  most  regular 
Christians  is,  never  to  let  it  exceed  the^  fourth  part 
of  an  ordinary  meal. 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a collation  is, 
in  this  Diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  all  kind  of 
fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish,  though  not  warm, 
but  fish  previously  prepared  and  grown  cold.  Milk 
and  eggs  are  prohibited. 

7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  to  drink  in 
the  morning  some  warm  liquid ; as  tea,  cofiee,  or 
thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  milk  may  be  added,  serving  rather  to  color 
the  liquids,  than  make  them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized  the  use 
of  bog's  lard,  instead  of  butter,  in  preparing  fish, 
vegetables,  8cc.  &c.  &c. 

8.  The  following  persons  are  exempted  from  the 
obligation  of  fasting:  young  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ; the  sick ; pregnant  women,  or 
giving  suck  to  infants ; those  who  are  obliged  to 
hard  labor ; all  who  through  weakness  cannot  fast 
wifoout  great  prejudice  to  their  health. 

10.  By  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh-meat  will 
be  allowed  at  any  time  on  Sundays,  and  once  a day 
only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdajrs  and  Thursdays,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  four  days,  and  all  Holy 
Week,  including  Palm  Sunday. 

Samoei.,  Jrchbiihop  of  BaUimori. 
Qioen  ai  Baltimore, 

On  the  Fea$i  of  SL  J6hnChry»o»tom. 

JUBgioue  Profusion, — On  the  eighth  of  December, 
1848,  at  the  Visitation  Convent  of  Baltimore,  Sister 
Mary  Borgia  (Tubman),  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland, 
and  Sister  Mary  Raphael  (Sower),  Loudon  county, 
Virginia,  were  admitted  to  the  solemn  profession: 
Sister  Mary  Alexius  (Sweeny),  and  Sister  Mary 
Margaret  (Ward),  both  of  Philadelphia,  made  the 


profession  of  Out  Sisters:  Miss  Uonoria  Bmiuui 
(Sister  Mary  Ambrose),  of  Washington  city,  and 
Miss  Mary  Queen  (Sister  Mary  Xavier),  of  Cbariee 
county,  Maiyland,  took  the  habit. 

Orphan  following  report  of  SL 

Mary*$  Female  Orphan  jSeylum  in  Baltimore,  with 
other  similar  statements  published  in  our  columns, 
may  present  useful  data  for  comparison  to  those 
who  have  the  superintendence  of  such  institutioiis. 


RECEIPTS  OF  1848. 

Donations  by  various  persons, $260  88 

Contributions  from  Legacies,.  800  00 

Sewing  Society  and  Orjdian’s  work,.. ...  49  10 

Subscriptions,  Annual  and  Monthly......  584  00 

Collectioos  at  Seminary  and  St.  Joseph’s 

church, 77  80 

Contributions  from  parents  of  the  children  108  50 

Proceeds  of  the  Concerts, 458  50 

Interest  on  money,  loaned  or  invested,.. . 00  00 


$1887  25 

EXPEKDITURES — 1848. 

Groceries,  provisions,  Ike $868  40 

Clothing,  shoes,  &c.,  for  sisters,  460  60 

Fuel 141  11 

House  and  incidental  expenses, 174  56 

Provisions  and  shoe  bills  due, 189  55 


$1784  87 

Number  of  Orphans  in  the  house, 55 

Number  of  •*  received  during  1848,...  7 

Number  of  placed  out, 6 

Number  of  day  scholars,  from 100  to  200 


There  are  attached  to  this  institution  a day  School, 
attended  daily  by  from  one  to  two  hundred  pupila» 
who  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  all  denominations 
are  admitted;  also  a Sunday  school,  for  white  and 
colored  females,  taught  by  the  Sisters. 

Subecribert  to  St,  Marjfe  Anfim — 1848. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston, .$10  00 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol, 500 

Rev.  Mr.  Coskery, 5 00 

Rev.  Mr.  Randaniie, 500 

Rev.  Mr.  Raymond, 8 00 

Rev.  Mr.  Verot, • . • 2 00 

Rev.  C.  I.  White, 2 50 

Rev.  Mr.  Knight,.  8 00 

Rev.  Oliver  Jenkins,.  5 00 

St.  Mary’s  College, 20  00 

St.  James’s  College, ^ . 10  00 

Mr.  William  Kennedy,, 10  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kennedy, 5 00 

Mr.  Mark  W.  Jenkins,. 5 00 

Mr.  James  W.  Jenkins 5 00 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Jenkins....... 5 00 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Jenkins, 6 00 

Mr.  Austin  Jenkins, 5 00 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins, 5 00 
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Mr.  Edward  F.  Jenkins,  5 00 

Mr.  Thomas  Meredith, • S 00 

Mr.  Charles  Welsh, S 00 

Mrs.  Charles  Williamson, ......  6 00 

Miss  Rebecca  Hunter 5 00 

Mr.  John  H.  Hunter,. 6 00 

Mr.  Taylor,. 5 00 

Mrs.  Sol.  Hillen, 5 00 

Mr.  James  Logue,. S 00 

Messrs.  T.  Kelly  R Son,. . . ..... . . 5 00 

Mr.  Cowles, B 00 

Donation  ih>m  a friend, 20  00 

Mrs.  Caton, 6 00 

Mrs.  Harper,, 5 00 

Miss  Harper,. 5 00 

Mrs.  McTavisb,..  5 00 

Mrs.  Maher, 6 00 

Mr.  Ignatius  Pike 6 00 

Mr.  H.  V.  Ward, 5 00 

Miss  Landry, 5 00 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Read, 5 00 

Mrs.  John  Howard,.. 5 00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Tiffany, 5 00 

Mr.  George  Tiffany, 5 00 

Mr.  Henry  Tiffany, 5 00 

Blrs.  John  O’Donnell, 5 00 

Mlrs.  Charles  F.  Meyer^. . . 5 00 

Miss  F.  Chateaudan, 5 00 

Mr.  Bonaparte, 5 00 

Dr.Frick, 5 00 

Mrs.  Chas.Tieman, 5 00 

Mrs.  Patrick  Tieman, 5 00 

Mrs.  George  Carroll, 5 00 

Col.  Wm.  Thompson,. 5 00 

Mr.  B.  R.  Spalding, 5 00 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Spalding, 9 00 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Scott, 12  00 

Mr.  StiUinger, 5 00 

Mr.  F.  Crey, 5 00 

Mrs.  Barrett, i . . . 6 00 

Mrs.  Dr.  Aikin, 5 00 

Mrs.  Dr.  Stewart,. 5 00 

Mr.  Ambrose  White, 5 00 

Mrs.  Basil  Elder, 6 00 

Mrs.  John  Walsh, 5 00 

Mrs.  John  Daley, 5 00 

Mrs.  James  Jenkins, 6 00 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ford, 5 00 

H.  A.  Spalding, 6 00 

Mr.  B.  J.  Sanders, 5 00 

Mr.  J. McKenna,. 4 00 

Mis.Daris, 4 00 

Mr.  R.McConn,. 800 

Mr.  John  Murphy,. 8 87 

Mrs.  Margaret  Meredith,. 8 00 

Col.  Bensinger, 8 00 

Mr.  James  Wagner,. 8 00 

Mr.  Edward  Boyle,. . 8 00 


Mr.  Alfred  Jenkins,; 5 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Welsh, 8 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Howard,. 8 

Mrs.  Walbach, 8 

Mr.  David  Stewart,.. 8 

Mrs.  McNally, 8 

Mrs.  Wilson,..;*... 8 

Miss  Maria  Jackson, 8 

Mrs.  Gegan,;  8 

Mrs.  Alexandrina  Sanier,. 8 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Chatard,. 8 

Mrs.  Dr.  F.  Chatard, 8 

Lieut.  Chatard, 8 

Messrs.  John  & Charles  McColgan, 8 

Mrs.  Peter  Gould, 8 

Mr.  T.  Parkin  Scott, 8 

Mr.  Henry  Pike, 8 

Mrs.  F.  Lucas, 8 

Mr.  Fielding  Lucas, 2 

Mr.  Francis  N eale, 2 

Mrs.  Moale,... ;..... 2 

Mr.  Coyle 2 

Mr.  Lorenza  Dorsey, 2 

Mr.  Henry  Stay  lor,. 2 

Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith 2 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hickley, 2 

Mrs.  Florence  Murray, 2 

Mrs.  Siche,.. 2 

Mr.  Isaac  Hartman, 2 

Mr.  Edward  J . Sanders, 2 

Mrs.  Mary  Wonn,. 2 

Mr.  John  Mullan, 2 

Mrs.  J.  Carrere,. 2 

Mrs.  E.  Carrere,. 2 

Mrs.  Mary  Walter, 8 

Mrs.Dunlevy,. 2 

Mrs.  S.  Connely, 2 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Laroque, 2 

Mrs.  Huisler,. 2 

Mr.  Robert  Jenkins, 6 

Mrs.  Courtenay  Jenkins, 5 

Mrs.  Z.  Collins  Lee,. 5 

Mrs.  Bujac, 2 

Mr.  Wm.  Johnson, 2 

Mr.  Sarsfield, 2 

A Friend,. 2 

Mr.  Rosenstell, 2 

A Friend,. 2 

Miss  E.  Ford, 1 

Mr.  F.  W.  Elder, 8 

Mrs.  P.  Chatard, 2 

Mr.  Wm.  Tidhny, 2 

Mr.  Charles  Mavean,* 2 

Rev.  Mr.  Randanne 1 

Mr.  James  Buchanan, 1 

Mr.  Thomas  Murray, 1 

Mr.  James  McNally, 1 

Miss  Mary  Hynson, 1 
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HUs  Bradford, 1 SS 

Mn.  Boggs, 100 

Mm.  A.  Wilson, 1 25 

Mia.  W.  H.  Mitchell..  1 25 

Mn.  Speak, 1 00 

Mr.  W.  Wilson, 1 00 

Mr.  Chas.  Simon, 1 00 

Miss  Cottringer, 100 

Dr.  Maguire, 1 00 

Mn.  Dutch, ’ 100 

Mn.  Jiiliann  Baugher, 1 00 

Mn.  Eliza  Rodewald, 1 00 

Mr.  Frederic  Kodewald, 1 00 

Mr.  Frederic  Yoonkapp, 1 00 

Mn.  Boardly, 1 00 

Mr.  McSherry, 1 00 

Mr.  James  Beatty, 160 

Mn.  Spear,... 160 

Mn.  McKenzie, 1 60 

Miss  Spear,. 1 60 

Miss  Buchanan, 160 

Mr.  Brown, 160 

Mr.  J.  Carrere, 1 60 

Mn.  J . Carrere, 2 73 

Mr.  Edward  Shertel,. 1 00 

Mr.  MichaelJennings, 100 

Mias  Margaret  Norris, 1 00 

Mn.  Peter  Lyons,. 1 87 

Mr.  Jones, 1 00 

Mn.  Whiteford........ 1 00 

Mn.  Wm.  Lucas,. 1 00 

Mr.  Michael  Conry,. 1 00 

Mr.  John  Conry, 100 

Mr.  John  Lyons, 1 00 

Mr.  Patrick  Mehan, 1 00 

Mr.  Michael  Rohan, 1 00 

Mr.  John  Sotterfield, 1 00 

Mr.  Martin  Mohbe, 1 00 

Mn.  Crough, 1 00 

Mr.  D.  J.  Foley, 1 00 

Mr.  McAvoy,. 1 00 

Mr.  Geoige  Webb,. 1 00 

Mn.  Mary  Carroll, 1 60 

Mn.  McKew, 2 00 

Mn.  Fortune, 1 00 

Mn.  Diikehart, 1 00 

Mn.  Sturm 1 00 

Mn.  Lusby, 160 

Mn.  Wells, 1 60 

Mn.  Sanden, 1 60 

Mn.Wall, 160 

Mn.  Emily  McGreevy,. 1 60 

Mn.  H.  Boarman, 1 60 

Mn.  Thomas  Hi)len, 6 00 

Mn.  John  Hunter, 6 00 

Mn.  Elizabeth  Saunden, _ 6 00 

Mn.  Dr.  Roper, 5 00 

Mr.  Thomas  Hillen, 6 00 


Mn.  Juliann  Jenkins,. 6 

Mr.  J.  Shannesy, 1 

Mr.  J.  Victory,. 1 

Mn.Noel, 1 

Mr.  Michael  Concannoo* 1 

Mn.  Gri^n,., 1 

Mr.  Baker,..,...,... 1 

Mr.  Clautice 1 

Mn.  Chase*..... 1 

Dr.  Baker,. 1 

Mr.  y.  Sirata,.. 1 

Mn.  McKenna. • . • 1 

Min  S.  McColm, 1 

Mn.  Salzburg, 1 

Mr.  G.  Ennis................ 1 

Mr. M.  Doyle,, ,,, 1 

Mn.  Foley 1 

Mn.Myen,. 1 

Mn.  Abel,,.., 1 

Mr.  L.  Gross,. ,.., 1 

Mr.  John  Waring, 2 

Mr.  Daniel  Cponan,. 1 

Mr.  Wm.  Hanlan, ,,,, 1 

Mn.  Walker,..., 1 

Mn.  Goddard,. 1 

Mn.  Hickley, 1 

Mn.  Hitselberger, 2 

Mr.  J ames  Whits, 1 

A Friend,, 1 

Mr.  A.  Keenan,. 1 

Mn.  Rose  McCann,. 1 

Mr.  Carroll, 1 

Miss  Sanh  Jenkins, 1 

Mn.  Menzies, 1 

Mr.  £.  Butler, 1 

Mn.  Anderson, 1 

Mn.  Magraw, 1 

Mn.  Ellen  Eisler,. 1 

Mr.  Logue, 1 

Mn.  King, 1 

Miss  R.  McGroiken, 1 

Miss  Mary  McMullen, 1 

Thomas  McKenna, 1 

Mn.  Servary, 1 

Mr.  G.  Walker, 1 


Mn.  Murry, 

Mias  C.  McNally,, . , , 

Mn.  Shackall, 

Mrs.  Mease 

Miss  Mary  Howard,. , 

Miss  Frances  Howard, 

Mr.C.  D.  Elder, 

Mr.  J.  Welsh,..,,... 

Miss  Cath.  Byrnes,. . 

Miss  Carrere 

Mr.  P.  Laurenson,. . , 

Mr.  F.  B.  Laurenson, 

Mias  Yictoiine  Delmas,. 75 
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ISS 


lln.  Gmihard 75 

Mils  A.  Delmas, 76 

Miss  Raphael 75 

Mrs.  Laroques, 75 

Mn.  Batteau, 75 

Mrs.  Murphy, 100 

Mias  Kitty  Quigley, 0p 

Miaa  Ck>rDprop, 60 

Mis.  G.  Reilly, 25 

Mrs.  Rudolph, 50 

Mrs.  Karlan, 25 

Mrs.  O’Neale, 50 

Mr.  John  Shubach, 50 

A Friend, 25 

Mis.  Vandanaker, 50 

Mrs.  Carlau, 25 

Mr.  McSweeny, 50 

Mis.  McSweeny 25 

Mrs.  Ryley, 25 

Mr.  Peter  Multan,. 50 

Mr.  Peter  Doyle, 50 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jenkins, 1 50 

Miss  Eunice  O’Brien, 75 

Miss  Mary  Humer, 75 

A Friend, 2 00 

Mr.  P.  Major, 1 00 

Mr.  Bose, 8 00 

Mr;  Edward  Jenkins, 75 

Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy  Jenkins 75 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Jenkins, 75 

Bir.  James  H.  Hunter 75 

Bir.  Wm.  Jenkins, 75 

Bir.  James  Kain, 75 

Hr.  John  Fox...... 1 50 

Mr.  George  Young, 1 50 

Miss  Julia  Corbett, 150 

Bliss  P.  Griffith, 1 12 

Julia  Maebenheimer, 1 25 

Cash, 12 

Bir.  James  Riall, 1 50 

Mr.  £.  Corbett, 6 50 


Of  the  above  named  persons,  many  have  not  paid 
their  subscriptions  for  last  year. 

Maryland  CaihoUe  Society. — ^This  society  was  es- 
tablished in  Baltimore,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  March  7th,  1848,  for  the 
IbHowiAg  objects: 

1**.  To  assist  infirm  and  aged  priests ; and  to  fur- 
Msh  means  for  the  education  of  young  clergymen. 

V.  To  provide  Ibr  the  dignity  of  public  worships 
by  contributing  to  erect  and  furnish  churches,  and 
to  extinguish  their  debts. 

8^.  To  assist  Catholic  Institutions  intended  for 
the  education  and  mmntenance  of  the  poor,  and 
particularly  of  the  orphan. 

4^.  To  diffuse  religious  knowledge  among  the 
poor,  by  circulating  moral  and  controyereial  works, 
calculated  to  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of  vir- 


tue, and  to  instruct  them  on  the  various  articles  of 
our  holy  religion. 

At  a- meeting  of  the  society,  held  Jan.  2d,  1844, 
the  following  appropriations  were  made : 


For  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Baltimore, 00 

For  Village  Church,  Emmittsburg, . . ...  50  00 


For  Laurel  Chmcb,  Prince  George’s  co.  25  00 
For  Mule*  of  the  society,  see  printed  Prospectus. 
Diocess  or  Mobile. — Orphan  jSsyUtm. — Ex- 
tract from  a Report  of  the  Catholic  Female  Chari- 
table Society^  for  the  eleven  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1843. 

Amount  on  hand,  January  80, 

1843,  including  proceeds  of 
last  Orphan’s  Fair,  held  Ja- 
nuary 1st $3,677  82 

Donations  and  subscriptions 
as  received  since  per  Sec. . 427  18 

Cash  received  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Orphans’ Asy- 
lum   619  76 

Provisions,  clothing,  groce- 
ries, &c.,. received  at  Asy- 
lum   284  55—4,855  75 

Asylum  expenses,  for  eleven 
months,  including  repairs, 

improvements,  &lc $2,919  00 

Cost  of  new  building,  erected 
last  summer,  and  furnishing 

school  room  in  same 1,800  00 

Advanced  towards  coming  fair  442  00 

Disposed  of  in  alms 80  50—4,741  50 


Balance  in  the  Treasury $117  25 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  there  were  but 
sixty  children  in  the  Asylum.  At  present  the  num- 
ber is  increased  to  eighty -six,  and  during  the  whole 
time,  (eleven  months,)  the  number  averaged,  at 
least,  seventy-three ; from  which  it  will  appear  that 
each  child  has  been  boarded,  clothed,  educated,  Ikc. 
at  the  very  small  average  sum  of  $39  85,  for  eleven 
months,  or  $3  62  per  month. 

The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  six  sisters 
of  charity.  A fair  was  lately  held  for  its  benefit 
Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Orphan  AeyUim, — 
Extract  from  a Report  of  St,  Peter's  Benevolerd 
Society,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1843,  which 
is  found  at  length  in  the  Catholic  Telegraph. 

The  expenses  of  the  Institution,  the  principal 
items  of  which  are,  $311  70  for  clothing,  $74  65  for 
milk,  $138  33  for  marketing,  $158  61 1 for  shoes, 
$336,  (part  from  last  year,)  for  sisters,  $108  for 
groceries,  $27  70  for  delf  and  tin  ware,  $188  72 
ibr  flour,  $25  for  insurance,  came  to  $1623  58. 


The  receipts  were — 

From  St.  Peter’s  Benevolent  Society $780  88 

Collection,  Anniversary  Meeting • . 24  56 

Tuition  and  Boarding 285  00 
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INTELLIGINCE. 


Charity  Box  Dooationa 106  SI 

Mr.  James  Gorman,  $S0;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

K.  R.  Springer,  $86  62;  Mr.  C.  6.  ’ 
Springer,  in  groceries,  $25 ; Messrs.  J. 

& J.  Slevin,  $25 116  62 

Township  Trustees 20  00 

Bishop.. 124  05 

— 7 

To  which  one  or  two  small  items  added, 

make  a total  of. $1418  52 

Leaving  the  balance  to  $1628  58  of  debt  on  the 
Institution,  say  $205  00. 

During  the  year,  a handsome  building,  forty-five 
feet  by  twenty-nine,  was  added  to  the  reside^nce 
of  the  orphans,  who  are  seventy-two  in  number, 
(giris),  under  the  charge  of  six  sisters  of  charity. 

8taHstic$. — We  learn  from  the  same  source,  that 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1848,  to  the  Ist  January, 
1844,  there  took  place  in  the  Catholic  congregations 
of  Cincinnati,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  marriages, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six  baptisms,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty -seven  deaths.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  such  returns  will  be  made  by  the  pas- 
tors of  the  various  congregations  throughout  the 
diocess.  It  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  places,  as  exhibiting  the  most  accurate  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  Catliolic  population  of  our 
country.  As  long  as  this  is  a matter  of  conjecture, 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Catholic 
manac  should,  for  several  years,  furnish  the  same 
estimate.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  editor  would  venture 
upon  a census  oftener  than  every  ten  years. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — TrutteeUm. — “The 
trustee  system,  by  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  that  city,  (Al- 
bany), and  with  the  approbation  of  the  pastor  and 
bishop,  has  been  abolished  in  that  church.  This 
is  a gpeat  triumph  for  religion  and  morality,  and 
will  be  productive  of  immense  benefit  to  Catholi- 
city. May  this  glorious  example  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  every  Catholic  church  in  America,  shack- 
led with  the  Protestantism  of  trustees.  Amen.” 
Boston  PiloL 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — TrusUes.-^The 
bishop  of  New  Orleans  having  been  compelled  by 
the  schismatical  conduct  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Louis 
Cathedral,  to  suspend  the  relations  before  existing 
between  them  and  the  clergy,  and  to  defer  the  ap- 
pointment of  a rector,  the  trustees  brought  an  action 
against  the  bishop,  laying  their  damages  at  $20,000. 
This  blind  and  absurd  procedure  of  the  trustees  has 
been  met  by  the  bishop’s  counsel  with  an  exception, 
on  the  ground  that  the  body  of  lay  trustees,  being, 
as  a corporation,  incomplete  without  a rector,  who 
is  the  clerical  representative,  is  incompetent  to  in- 
stitute a legal  action,  that  their  suit  is  founded  on 
their  alleged  opinions  regarding  the  discipline  of  the 


Catholic  church,  with  the  regulation  of  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  which  cannot  be  a lawful 
plea  of  damages ; finally,  that  their  suit  does  not 
rest  on  any  grounds  of  which  a civil  tribunal  can 
take  cognizance. 

Gross  InsulL — On  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  when  the 
Abb4  Percher  was  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral,  in  accordance  with  the  appointment  of 
the  bishop,  he*  was  met  by  two  young  men  who 
opposed  his  progress,  informing  him  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  preach.  This,  of  couree,  put 
an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

No  Church  without  a Bishop. — ^The  OslAs- 
lic  Herald  thus  briefly  sketches  the  past,  present, 
and,  probably,  the  future  of  the  great  controversy 
in  New  York,  between  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wain- 
wright  and  Potts,  the  former  of  whom,  an  Episco- 
palian, defends  the  proposition,  that  “ there  is  no 
church  without  a bishop,”  and  the  latter,  a Presl^- 
terian,  takes  the  opposite  side  of  the  question : 

“ Hitherto,  the  public  have  derived  little  satis- 
faction from  this  controversy.  The  parties  have 
but  slightly  touched  the  main  subject,  and  have 
advanc^  nothing  solid  on  either  side.  Dr.  Potts 
avails  himself  of  popular  prejudice  against  prelatic 
rule — which,  in  New  York,  is  on  the  increase — 
and  objects  to  his  adversary  the  odiousness  of  the 
position,  that  no  church  can  exist  without  a bishop. 
Dr.  Wainwrightdoes  not  assume  the  rather  difficult 
task  of  proving  from  the  mere  text  of  Scripture, 
that  diocesan  episcopacy  is  absolutely  essential ; 
but,  confines  himself  to  denying  that  it  is  opposed 
to  Scripture.  The  dispute  is  likely  to  be  a mm 
war  of  wordS)  unless  Dr.  Wainwright  take  from  the 
Catholic  araenal  the  weapons  left  by  the  ancient 
Fathers.” 


OBITUARY. 

At  Rome,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1848,  Car- 
dinal Charles  Maria  Pedicini,  in  the  seventy -fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

On  the  2d  of  December  last,  at  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  a convert  to  the  faith, 
who  for  many  years  edified  the  church  in  the  United 
States  by  his  charity  and  penitential  life.  Rev. 
Mr.  Cooper  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  this  country,  having  furnished  them,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  society,  in  1809,  with 
eight  thousand  dollars,  as  a means  of  entering  upon 
their  laudable  undertaking. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Hon.  William  Gaston, 
chief  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina, 
a man  equally  distinguished  as  a Christian,  a pa- 
triot, and  an  amiable  member  of  society. 

On  the  2ist  of  January,  at  Newcastle,  Maine, 
Hon.  Edward  Kavanagh,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age. 
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OdiUo—Tke  Roman  hiquintion:  a defence  of  the 
Catholic  church  from  VU  charge  of  having  persecu- 
ted GaUleo  for  his  philosophical  opinions.  From 
ike  Dublin  Review^  with  an  introduction  by  an 
American  Catholic.  Cincinnati:  Catholic  Book 
Society.  Sto.  pp.  68. 

The  learned  and  vi^rous  article  here  re*pnnted 
from  the  Dublin  Review,  and  the  equally  interest- 
ing introduction  with  which  it  is  prefaced,  form  a 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  vile  calumnies  by 
which  .some  Protestant  writers  have  attempted  to 
exhibit  the  Catholic  church,  as  the  persecutor  of 
science.  Protestant  authorities  are  adduced  to  show 
the  injustice,  dishonesty  and  falsehood  of  Protestant 
pens,  on  the  subject  of  Galileo *8  history,  and  the 
sincere  inquirer  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  this  bug-bear  in  the  minds  of  a certain  class  of 
persona  is  the  sheer  odspring  of  bigotry,  and  that, 
even  were  it  true,  it  would  be  far  from  equalling  the 
hideous  intolerance  and  barbarity  with  which  Pro- 
testantism has  opposed  the  spread  of  knowledge  in 
England  and  other  countries.  The  publication  be- 
fore us  was  intended  as  an  antidote  against  the  mis- 
conceptions of  our  dissenting  brethren  in  general  on 
this  subject,  and  particularly  against  the  blundering 
assertions  of  the  Hon.  Jolm  Quincy  Adams,  in  a 
hte  speech  at  Cincinnati.  For  sale  by  J.  Murphy. 
SI.  Bonaventure's  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christy  translated  from  the  original  Latin,  ^c. 
Baltimore : John  Murphy.  l8mo.  pp.  308,  with 
an  appendix  of  52  pages  more. 

This  nook  is  well  known  in  the  Catholic  com- 
mnnity  as  worthy  of  the  eminent  sanctity  of  its  au- 
thor, and  as  a vast  source  of  edification  to  the  pious 
reader. 

The  True  Churchy  mdicaied  to  the  inquirer,  by  Rev.  J, 
M*GiB.  Louisville:  B.  J.  Webb  & Brother. 
82mo.  pp.  163. 

In  this  little  volume  will  be  found  a clear  and 
well  reasoned  exposition  of  some  of  the  princi- 
characters  which  distinguish  the  church  of 
rist,  and  are  shown  to  be  possessed  only  by  the 
Catholic  church.  For  sale  by  John  Murphy. 

The  Touchstone  of  the  new  religion,  9fc.  Louisville : 
B.  J.  Webb  & Brother.  Baltimore : J.  Murphy. 
32mo.  pp.  61. 

The  public  have  been  for  many  years  in  posses- 
rion  of  this  invaluable  work,  the  present  edition  of 
which  has  been  improved  by  an  additional  treatise 
00  the  unity  of  the  church. 

The  Christian  Sacrifice  illustrated,  Mng  a complete 
manual  of  instructions  and  devotions  for  hearing 
mass,  with  the  evening  office  of  the  Latinand  Eng- 
liift.  Fourth  edition.  Baltimore : John  Murphy. 
Among  the  many  books  of  devotion  for  hearing 
with  profit,  the  Christian  Sacrifice  bolds  a 
prominent  rank.  The  illustrations  will  be  found 
very  useful. 

Caroline  Henson,  or  The  pious  Orphan  Girl,  by  N". 
J.Ke^e.  Philada.  M.  Filhian.  18mo.  pp.  72. 
This  interesting  publication  seems  to  be  intended 
principally  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools,  and  we 
consider  it  well  adapted  for  the  iustruction  and  en- 
tertainment of  young  persons. 

Biography  of  John  Ra  ndolph  of  Roanoke,  with  a se- 
lection from  his  speeches,  by  Lemuel  Sawyer.  N. 
York : Burgess,  Stringer  fet  Co.  8vo.  pp.  132. 
This  work  is  instructive  and  entertaining,  being 
a well  written  memoir  of  a man  distinguished  alike 
for  his  genius  and  his  originality.  Of  the  former. 


his  speeches  afford  ample  evidence ; among  the  in- 
stances of  the  latter,  we  observed  the  following  cu- 
rious incident.  Mr.  Kaudolpb  having  entered  upon 
a matrimonial  engagement  with  a lady,  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  ceremony  went  so  far,  « that  a 
license  was  obtained,  a clergyman  sent  for,  and  the 
happy  pair,  hand  in  hand,  were  about  to  stand  up 
to  be  joined  together,  when  the  mother  handed  Mr. 
Randolph  a paper  to  read,  and,  if  he  agreed,  to  sign. 
It  was  a deed  of  release  or  assignment  of  all  the 
young  lady’s  property  for  her  exclusive  benefit. 
Mr.  Randolph  asked  the  intended  bride  if  it  was  a 
condition  with  her,  or  her  will,  that  he  should  sign 
it.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative,  upon  which 
Mr.  Randolph,  saying  there  was  no  farther  use  for 
the  minister,  took  his  leave  of  her  and  departed.** 
For  sale  at  Taylor’s,  North  street,  Baltimore. 
National  Catholic  Register.  Philadelphia:  W.  J. 
Cunningham.  Edited  by  Professor  Walter. 

We  welcome  to  the  field  this  new  champion  of 
religion  and  of  letters.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a usefiil 
and  interesting  periodical  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Walter.  The  first  number  is  neatly 
printed  and  contains  forty-eight  pages.  The  suk!- 
scriptiou  is  1^1  50  cents  per  annum,  which  makes 
it  a very  cheap  publication,  the  cheapest  indeed  in 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  our  own  which 
furnishes  ju.<it  twice  the  amount  of  matter  for  twice 
the  sum. 

Manning's  Unity  of  the  church,  12mo.  Gresley's 
English  Churchman,  12mo.  See.,  have  been  received 
from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  & Co.  New  York, 
and  we  will  take  occasion  to  point  out  and  refute 
the  curious  errors  which  they  contain. 

A reply  to  Dr.  Brownley  of  New  York,  and  a Re- 
joinder to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dowling  of  Providence,  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Protestant  and  CathoUe 
Bibles,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers,  Catholic  pastor  of  North 
Providence,  R.  I.  Providence : B.  F.  Moore, 
printer,  pp.  120. 

This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  pamphlets  that  will 
appear  on  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  title.  The 
reasoning  of  the  author  is  solid ; but  the  style  is 
rather  too  sarcastic  for  the  dignity  of  a religious  dis- 
cussion. For  sale  by  John  Murphy. 

The  **Dark  Ages;"  a lecture  delivered  before  the 
Carroll  Insiitule,  December,  28ih.  1843,  by  John 
D.  Bryant.  Pfiblisbed  by  request.  Philadelphia : 
M.  Fithian. 

We  glanced  over  this  production  with  much  plea- 
sure. The  lecturer  has  developed  many  truths 
most  startling  to  the  admirers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  has  convicted  of  gross  ignorance  all 
who  have  used  or  will  use  the  term  Sark  Ages  in 
the  popular  sense.  For  sale  by  J . Murphy. 
Chamber's  Edinburg  Journal,  nos.  42  and  45,  quar- 
to form ; Lady's  Musical  Library,  vol.  3,  no.  2 ; 
Graham's  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Mageueine. 
Januaiy,  1844. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  above  men- 
tioned works  from  Mr.  Taylor  of  Baltimore.  The 
two  former  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  last 
is  a splendid  specimen  of  periodical  typog^phy. 

A Review  of  D'Aubigne's  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Spalding  of  Barostown, 
Kentucky,  will  shortly  appear  from  the  press  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  Baltimore.  The  extensive  learning  and 
the  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Spalding  as  a writer, 

I will  awaken  hi^h  expectations  in  reference  to  tto 
forthcoming  volume. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR. 


I TlMniay>  St.  Ignatiufy  bM.  temid.  Tn  Mam,  G1.  9 Col. 

Detu  qui  talidisj  3 EccU  nr  l*ro  Papa.  Red.  Vesp.  of  ful. 
9 Friday,  f Punllraiinn  of  the  BVM.Sd  class.  (The  blessing 
ot'  pandles  is  performed  with  purple  vestments.)  In 
Mass,  Gl.  9 Col.  Deut  omnium  fidelinnif  lor  bis  holi< 
ness,  the  pope,  the  anniversary  of  whose  elevation  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  occuis  on  this  day.  Cr.  and  Pref. 
of  Nativ.  WhUe.  Jlh$tinence.  In  Vesp  coni,  of  fol. 
find  St.  Blaise.  After  Complhi,  Jdtee  Regina  Calprum. 
3 Saturday,  f St.  Hilary,  BC.  seniid.  (14Ui  Jan.)  In  bymn, 
Meruit  sup.  9th  less,  and  coin,  of  d.  Blaise  in  Lauda 
and  Mass,  with  Gl.  3 Col.  cundis.  tVAile.  Vesp. 
from  chap,  of  fol.  Sund.  com.  of  prec.  Hereafter  in- 
stead of  Ren.  Domino f is  said,  LauMtdn  Dom. 

A Sunday,  f Septuages.  Sunday,  semid.  Mass  without  GL 
9 Col.  cuncliSf3ad  Ub.  Cr.  Pref.  of  Trin.  and  Bened. 
Dom.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  Sunday. 

5 Monday,  j St.  Agatha,  V.  M.  doub.  In  Mass,  Gl.  Red. 

Vesp.  troin  chap,  of  fol.  (in  hymn.  Meruit  supremos.) 
com.  of  prec.  and  St.  Dorothea. 

6 Tuesday,  f St.  Andrew  CorsinL  BC.  dotib.  (4lh  Inst.)  9lh 

leas,  and  com.  of  .S.  Dor.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  Gl. 
3 Col.  Deus  omnium  fidel.  for  the  com.  of  ilie  corona- 
tion of  his  holinc.ss,  Gregory  XVI.  White.  Vesp. 
from  ch.  of  fol.  (hymn.  Meruit  sup.)  com.  of  prec. 

7 Wednesday,  f St.  Koniuald,  Abbot,  doub.  In  Mass,  Gl. 

Vesp.  from  cb.  of  fol.  (in  hymn,  Met.  sup.)  com.  of 
prec. 

8 Thursday.  ) St.  John  of  Matha,  C.  doub.  In  Mass  Gl. 

White.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  and  St.  Apollonia. 

9 Friday,  f St.  Uaymond  de  Penna/ortf  C.  semid.  (98lh 

Jan.,  93d  in  Breviary.)  In  hymn,  filer,  sup.  9lh  less, 
and  com.  of  St.  ApoUon.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  Gl. 
and  3 Col.  A cundis.  White.  jMntincnce.  Vesp.  of 
fol.  com.  of  prec. 

10  Sedurday.  St.  Scholaatica,  V.  doub.  In  Mast,  Gl.  In 

Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

II  Sunday.  Sex^esima  Sund.  semid.  In  Mass  as  on  4th 

inst.  PuTf^.  Vesp.  of  Sund. 

19  Monday.  Feria.  Mass  as  on  Sund.  without  Gl.  or  Cr.  9 
Col.  Fidelium,  3 wf  cwidw.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  Feria. 

13  Tuesday.  Feria.  Mass  as  yc.sierday,  with  Col.  os  on 

11th  inst.  Purple.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol. 

14  Wednesday.  St.  vnlenline,  M.  simp.  In  MassGl.  Col.  as 

yosierd.  Red.  Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  SS.  Fausu  &.  Jov. 


15  Tkusrsiay.  Office  of  the  B.  Sacraoient,  aemld.  9ih  len. 

and  com.  of  the  SS.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa  (votive  of  B. 
Sac.),  W’ith  Gl.  and  3 Col.  wf  cundis,  and  Pref.  of  Na- 
liv.  White.  Vesp.  of  the  same. 

16  Friday.  Feria,  aa  on  the  13ib  inet.  Purple.  Msdinetsee. 

Vesp.  of  fol. 

17  Saturday.  Office  of  the  Concep.  of  the  BVM.  semid. 

flkiie.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  Sunday,  com.  of  prec. 
nnd  St.  Simeon. 

18  Sunday.  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  semid.  Com.  of  St. 

Simeon  in  Lauda  and  Mass,  3 Col.  •d  eunetk.  Purple. 
Vesp.  of  the  same. 

19  Mondry.  Feria,  Mass,  of  the  Sund.  Col.  as  on  the  1^ 

inst.  Purjde.  Vesp.  of  Feria. 

90  Tuesday.  Feria,  as  yeslerd.  Col.  as  on  4ih  inst.  Purpk. 
Veep,  of  Feria. 

SB  ITedncsJay.  A^-h -Wednesday,  or  first  day  of  LfCnt.  Man 
prop.  (On  this  day  at^bes  are  blessed  and  laid  upon 
the  foreheads  of  the  faithful.)  Purple.  Ve^  of  fiol. 
com.  of  Si.  Paul  and  Feria.  Eeery  day  dsaring  Lentj 
except  Sundays,  is  a fust  day.  See  p.  1^. 

SB  Thursday.  St.  Peter’s  Cli.*iir  at  Antioch,  gr.  doub.  9th  less, 
of  Feria,  com.  of  St.  Paul  nnd  Feria  in  Lauds  and 
Maat,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  and  Gosp.  of 
Feria  at  the  end.  While.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 
St.  Paul  and  Feria. 

S3  Friday.  Office  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  gr.  d.  ad  Hi. 
9tli  less,  and  com.  of  Feria  in  Lauds  and  Man,  with 
Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  de  Cruee  and  Gosp.  of  Fer.  at  the  end. 
Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  oftdi.  and  Feria. 

94  Saturday.  Sl  Peter  Damian,  BCD.  doub.  (S23d.)  In 

hymn,  Mer.  sup.  9ili  less,  and  com.  of  Fer.  in  Lauds 
and  Mass  (In  Medio),  with  Gl.  3 Col.  of  Vigil  S.  Ma- 
thias, Cr.  and  Gosp.  of  Fer.  at  the  end.  White,  la 
Vesp.  com.  of  Sund. 

95  Sunday,  f First  Sund.  of  Lent,  semid.  Mass  prop,  with 

Cr.  Pitrple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  cuni.  of  Sunday. 

96  Monday,  f SL  Mathias,  Ap.  d.  9d  cl.  (yesterday)  Mh 

less,  and  com.  of  For.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GL 
Cr.  Pref.  of  App.  and  Gosp.  of  Fer.  at  the  end.  Red. 
In  Vesp.  com.  of  Feria. 

97  Tuesday,  f Feria.  Mass  prop.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  Feria. 

98  Wednesday,  f Feria.  Ember  day.  Purple.  Vetp.  of 

Feria. 

SS  Thursday,  f Feria.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  Feria. 
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MR.  MAYER’S  MEXICO. 


Meadeo  as  U teas  and  as  it  is.  By  Brantz  Mayer, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Stales  Legation  to 
that  country  in  1841  and  1842.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations  on  wood,  engraved  by 
Butler  from  drawings  by  the  author.  New 
York : J.  Winchester,  1844.  8vo.  pp.  390. 

rIE  expectation  of  a work  on  Mexico  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Mayer  created  no  little 
sensation  in  the  literary  circle.  The  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  romantic  interest  which  at- 
taches to  this  part  of  the  new  world,  where 
European  discoverers  gazed  with  wonder  upon 
certain  advances  already  made  in  civilization 
and  the  fine  arts,  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  co- 
lonization, which,  in  blending  two  races  of 
men,  must  have  given  peculiar  features  to 
that  country,  and  the  many  revolutions  of 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre ; these  and  va- 
rious other  considerations,  together  with  the 
public  conviction  of  Mr.  Mayer’s  talents  and 
favorable  opportunities  of  observation,  all  con- 
curred to  inspire  the  belief  that  his  promised 
production  would  give  general  satisfaction, 
would  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  reading 
community,  would  prove  a valuable  accession 
to  American  literature,  and  add  a new  lustre 
to  the  aureola  of  the  monumental  city.  We 
think  indeed  that  a well  digested  and  ably 
written  volume,  would  reflect  a much  higher 
honor  upon  a country  than  monuments  of 
either  stone  or  bronze.  Must  we  say  that  we 
Von.  III.— No.  3.  13 


have  been  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
Mr.  Mayer’s  work,  and  have  been  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  parturiunt  monies  f Must  we 
say  that  such  a production  can  confer  no  real 
benefit  on  society,  and  can  win  no  unfading 
laurel  for  its  aulhorl  We  are  reluctant  to  make 
this  declaration ; the  personal  qualities  of  the 
writer  have  long  made  him  known  to  us  as  an 
amiable  member  of  society,  and  would  tempt 
us  to  speak  of  him  rather  in  the  language  of 
kind  partiality  than  of  unsparing  criticism. 
But  we  have  a higher  duty  to  discharge  than 
that  which  is  imposed  by  private  considera- 
tions. We  are  debtors  to  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  community  in  which  we  live ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  we  are  bound  by  a 
special  sense  of  justice  for  Mexico,  to  assert 
that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Mayer  are  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  prejudice,  are  very  unjust  in  their 
assertions,  and  are  characterized  by  that  ped- 
antry which  is  frequently  a stumbling  block 
for  a certain  class  of  writers,  and  by  a strange 
disregard  of  persons  and  things  which  has  not 
only  led  him  into  an  unbecoming  levity,  but 
has  betrayed  him  into  numerous  errors. 

Having  looked  at  Mexico  through  colored 
glasses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Mayer 
should  have  distorted  facts  both  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  unjustly  assailed  institutions  that 
are  rational  and  useful.  His  book  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  that  has  been  made  to  sell  well, 
not  to  impart  accurate  information ; got  lip 
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for  the  purpose  of  affording  amusement  to  the 
many,  not  by  the  natural  charms  of  the  subject 
(though  the  conquest  of  Mexico  has  elicited 
volumes  far  exceeding  the  interest  of  romance), 
but  by  the  meretricious  ornament  which  he 
has  attempted,  we  think,  unsuccessfully,  to 
lavish  upon  the  composition.  To  make  merry 
at  the  expense  of  monks,  friars,  priests,  nuns, 
religious  ceremonies,  8tc.,  is  a staple  com- 
modity of  the  book,  and  for  a certain  class  of 
readers  may  have  its  attraction  j but  if  this  is 
Protestant,  it  is  not  genuine,  Attic  wit.  It  may 
please  the  morbid  propensities  of  the  idle  and 
frivolous  reader,  whose  curiosity  is  flattered 
and  whose  corrupt  taste  is  gratified ; but  we 
would  spurn  any  reputation  that  is  not  founded 
on  truth  and  truth  alone,  or  that  cannot  sustain 
Itself  without  pandering  to  vulgar  prejudice. 

We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  au- 
thor’s rectitude,  to  suppose  that  he  had  com- 
mitted any  wilful  mistakes,  however  unim- 
portant But  as  the  influence  of  a work  Joes 
not  depend  upon  the  writer’s  intention,  we 
shall  freely  express  our  opinion  of  the  volume 
before  us,  abstracting  altogether  from  the  pen 
that  produced  it  If  an  author  errs  uninten- 
tionally, it  is  all  the  better  for  him ; but  it  is 
due  to  the  public  that  the  error  be  exposed 
and  corrected. 

Nothing  is  more  fashionable  among  the 
travellers  of  our  day  than  to  write  letters  about 
the  places  which  they  visit,  in  order  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  incidents  they  have  met  with 
on  the  road,  the  kind  of  country  through 
which  they  have  passed,  the  strange  people 
they  have  conversed  with,  the  singular  fare 
they  make  use  of,  &c.  In  fact,  travellers  are 
very  much  like  the  rat  of  the  fable,  that 
found  oddities  every  where,  for  whom  gut- 
ters were  rivers,  and  mole  hills  were  Alps  and 
Pyrennees ; and  hence  they  have  an  extraor- 
dinary budget  of  stories  and  adventures,  of 
which  they  must  in  some  way  or  other  deliver 
themselves.  This  is  a modem  improvement 
We  read  that  in  former  times  travelling  was  a 
necessary  complement  of  a truly  liberal  educa- 
tion ; but  in  those  days  people  went  abroad  to 
examine,  not  to  ridicule  the  customs  and  hab- 
its of  other  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding their  ideas  and  acquiring  additional 
knowledge,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
their  own  views  upon  others,  or  censuring  what 
did  not  suit  their  taste.  How  can  they  who 


traverse  a country  with  the  velocity  of  steam, 
obtain  accurate  information  ? What  can  they 
learn  from  transient  conversations  in  a steam- 
boat, stage  coach,  or  hotel,  that  may  be  con- 
sidered true  in  reference  to  the  morals,  habits, 
character,  industry,  and  genius  of  a nation? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  certainly 
under  no  obligations  to  that  tribe  of  men  who 
derive  their  knowledge  from  such  sources ; on 
the  contrary  they  have  every  reason  to  com- 
plain of  those  English  tourists  or  aristocratic 
coxcombs,  who,  after  a cursory  survey  of  the 
country  along  its  rivers  and  railroads,  and 
judging  of  our  national  characteristics  only 
from  what  they  picked  up  in  hotels,  in  the 
streets,  and  on  the  public  squares,  have 
served  up  Brother  Jonathan  in  a very  awk- 
ward plight,  and  made  him  a laughing-stock 
to  the  world.  We  feel  no  gratitude  towards 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Boz,  and  id  genus  onme;  we 
know  that  they  have  been  unjust  in  repre- 
senting the  vulgarities  of  the  few  as  a general 
feature  of  the  nation,  and  in  aspersing  the 
people  at  large,  through  a spirit  of  English 
egotism,  or  a disposition  to  make  America, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  the  subject  of  a jest. 
The  treatment  which  we  have  received  from 
these  writers  should  teach  us  how  to  act  in 
regard  to  other  nations,  and  should  dispose  us 
to  be  governed  always  by  that  great  principle 
of  equity,  do  to  others  as  you  wish  them  to 
do  to  you.”  But  many,  unfortunately,  have 
disregarded  this  lesson ; and  among  our  own 
citizens  there  have  not  been  wanting  **  pen- 
cillers  by  the  way,”  who,  in  looking  from  a 
coach  window  as  they  passed  through  Paris, 
Rome,  and  other  places,  permitted  nothing  to 
escape  their  critical  observation,  and  though 
they  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  having  pub- 
lished their  impressions  ” to  the  world,  their 
misfortune,  it  appears,  will  not  deter  others 
from  pursuing  the  same  thoughtless  career.* 

Did  not  the  writer  of  the  book  before  us, 

* Mr.  Willis  seems  to  be  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Mayer’s  work.  **  His  description,”  he  says,  **  of  the 
outer  features  of  Mexican  life,  of  Mexican  women, 
besgars,  prieaiSf  and  gamblers,  are  admirably  spirited 
and  entertaiaing.”  This  grouping  of  priests,  gam- 
blers, &c.,  may  be  very  entertaining  to  some  supcracial 
and  drivelling  characters ; but  it  is  a species  of  style 
which  cannot  be  always  indulged  in  with  impanity. 
The  letters  of  the  late  Dr.  England  on  Mr.  Willis* 
impressiont,  placed  this  tnith  in  a very  clear  light  some 
years  ago,  and  the  comments  of  the  Baltimore  iSun  on 
a lecture  recently  delivered  in  this  city,  showed  vejy 
conclusively  that  lectures  arc  sometimes  not  more  spir- 
ited and  entertaining  than  first  impressions. 
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feel  some  little  twiU*-hiDgs  of  remorse^  and  as 
a suitable  anodyne  for  the  apprehensions  that 
existed  in  his  own  mind  or  might  arise  in  that 
of  his  readers,  introduce  his  work  with  some 
precautionary  observations  7 The  preface  be- 
gins thus : 

" I have  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  be 
just  to  Mexico,  in  the  followin^^  letters,  and  to 
set  down  nothing  in  a spirit  either  of  malice 
or  of  praise.” 

But  this  remark  seems  to  be  out  of  place. 
Justice  to  Mexico  should  have  appeared  not 
only  in  the  preface,  but  in  the  letters  them> 
selves ; not  theoretically  but  practically ; and 
hence  the  reader  will  attach  little  importance 
to  the  following  explanation : 

"In  the  remarks  which  will  be  found  herein, 
upon  certain  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  in  Mexico,  I beg  that  my  purpose 
may  not  be  misconstrued  : I do  not  attack  the 
fmth  or  the  institutions  of  that  venerable  so- 
ciety.^^ 

All  this  may  be  true  of  the  author’s  inten- 
tions ; but  how  can  his  performance  be  other 
than  insulting  to  the  Catholic  community 
when  at  almost  every  page  it  is  interlarded 
with  stale  witticisms  about  priests,  images, 
the  Virgin,  nuns,  and  friars  5 when  he  takes 
pleasure  in  linking  together,  in  fanciful  asso- 
ciation, galley-slaves,  turkey -buzzards,  and 

gentlemen  in  black  who  pick  sins  from  our 
souls  (p.  4) when  the  use  of  pictures  and 
medab,  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Mex- 
ico, but  prevaib  in  our  own  city,  and  among 
the  vast  majority  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
compared  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  who, 
before  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Span- 
iards, had  their  "household  gods”  (p.  102); 
when  allusions  are  made  to  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  Chrbt  in  so  vulgar  a tone  that  we  can 
scarcely  feel  authorized  to  expose  them;  when, 
in  short,  it  seems  to  have  been  a peculiar  aim 
of  the  writer,  to  vilify  customs  and  institutions, 
men  and  manners,  that  belong  not  only  to  the 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  but  to  every 
country  where  Catholicity  is  known?  The 
sequel  will  furnish  undeniable  evidence  of  all 
that  we  have  asserted. 

Before  we  pass  to  graver  matters  we  will 
observe  that  our  author  has  evinced  no  small 
degree  of  delicacy,  not  to  say  fastidious- 
ness. This  appears  at  hb  very  entrance  into 
Mexico.  A sentinel  who  demands  his  pass- 
port is  called  a " drowsy  guard,”  because  he 


believes  him  upon  his  word,  and  does  not 
require  him  to  produce  it.  Had  he  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  passport,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  considered  a very  troublesome  of- 
ficer. He  tells  us  of  the  Mexicans  being  ex- 
ceedingly frugal,  without  deciding  whether  it 
is  a virtue  or  the  result  of  indolence,  and  that 
with  the  great  mass  of  Mexicans  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  domestic  cookery;  yet  when 
treated  to  a " smoking  dinner  of  fowls  and  rice” 
(p.  12),  he  grumbles  at  the  extravagant  price 
required  of  him,  notwithstanding  that  the  din- 
ner has  been  graced  by  a " thousand  shrugs, 
apologies,  compliments,  humbug,  and  grimr 
aces  necessary  to  make  a successful  innkeeper 
in  a Spanbh  country.”  Very  seldom  does  he 
meet  with  any  thing  like  a palliative  of  that 
habitual  squeamishness  which  is  thought  by 
some  persons  to  be  a great  accomplishment 
in  travellers.  When  on  the  way, 

" Squalid  Indians,  in  rags,  exhibiting  almost 
entirely  their  dirty  bodies,  thronged  the  road ; 
children  half  starved,  and  women  whose  wiry 
and  uncombed  hair  gave  them  the  mien  of 
porcupines.” 

So  much  for  the  highway ; in  the  city  the 
thing  was  still  worse : 

" On  earthen  floors,  crawl,  cook,  live,  and 
multiply  the  wretched  looking  population  of 
leperosJ^ 

Then  he  gives  the  following  recipe  for  a 
Mexican  lepero : 

Blacken  a man  in  the  sun ; let  his  hair 
grow  long  and  tangled,  or  become  filled  with 
vermin ; let  him  plod  about  the  streets  in  all 
kinds  of  dirt  for  years,  and  never  know  the 
use  of  brush  or  towel,  or  water  even,  except 
in  storms;  let  him  put  on  a pair  of  leather 
breeches  at  twenty,  and  wear  them  until  forty, 
without  change  or  ablution ; and  over  all  place 
a tom  and  blackened  hat,  and  a tattered  blan- 
ket, begrimed  with  abominations;  let  him 
have  wild  eyes,  and  shining  teeth,  and  fea- 
tures pinched  by  famine  into  sharnness;  breasts 
bared  and  browned,  and  (if  females)  with  two 
or  three  miniatures  of  the  same  species  trotting 
after  her,  and  another  certainly  strapped  to  ~ 
her  back : combine  all  these  in  your  imagina- 
tion, and  you  have  a recipe  for  a Mexican 
lepero.”* 

Our  author  is  particularly  nice  in  matters 
appertaining  to  religion.  A stone  cross  placed 

* Mr.  M.  seems  to  have  been  every  where  haunted 
by  l^peroe,  and  to  this  circumstance  he  probably  owes 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  manners  and 
habits.  He  met  with  them,  not  only  in  the  streets 
and  squares  of  Mexico,  but  at  the  boll-fights,  and  even 
in  the  churches. 
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upon  an  ancient  monument  of  idolatry > seems 
to  him  decidedly  in  bad  taste^  and  the  shops 
which  contain  an  ornamented  image  of  the 
Virgin,  are  equally  objectionable.  But  the  in- 
terior of  the  churches  presented  much  that  was 
offensiye  to  Mr.  Mayer^s  delicacy.  . If  he  found 
no  person  in  a church,  he  was  scandalized, 
and  if  the  church  happened  to  be  thronged,  he 
was  soon  driven  away  by  the  unpleasant  odor. 
At  the  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  his  case 
was  equally  deplorable : wretched  music 
from  the  choir  and  oigan  ...  a lepero  pound- 
ing his  breast,^'  and  a variety  of  other  perform- 
ances, could  not  fail  to  displease  him.  One 
circumstance,  however,  will  enable  the  rea- 
der to  form  a tolerable  idea  of  Mr.  Mayer’s 
notions  of  perfection.  He  gravely  informs 
us,  that,  on  Palm-Sunday,  when  he  attended 
the  service  at  the  cathedral,  the  priests  pro- 
ceeded to  chaunt  a sort  of  dramatic  scene  in 
badly  pronounced  Latin.  We  confess  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  this  luminous  criticism 
on  Latin  pronunciation.  Who  are  the  more 
likely  to  pronounce  Latin  accurately  ? the 
clergy,  who  are  required  by  their  professional 
occupations  to  make  this  language  the  subject 
of  daily  attention  during  their  whole  life,  or 
they  who  scarcely  find  it  necessary  to  utter  a 
Latin  word  twenty  times  during  the  year? 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  the  Mexican  clergy  was 
to  depart  from  that  harmonious  and  classical 
style  of  pronunciation,  in  which  the  terms  Jieri 
facias,  habeas  corpus  and  sine  die,  are  sounded 
forth  in  our  halls  of  judicature. 

The  credulity  of  our  traveller,  particularly 
on  some  topics,  is  equal  to  his  fastidiousness. 
He  seems  to  have  delighted  in  registering  every 
tale  that  is  current,  either  among  the  lower  or 
higher  classes  in  Mexico,  and  nothing  is  more 
commonly  met  with  in  the  book,  than  such  ex- 
pressions as  they  say,”  ‘‘  it  is  reported,” 
and  the  like,  which  may  be  harmless  enough 
when  no  interest  is  at  stake,  but  are  altogether 
inexcusable,  when  these  rumors  are  injurious 
to  the  character  of  an  individual,  of  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
their  truth  or  falsity. 

We  were  not  a little  amused  to  find  there,  as 
having  taken  place  in  Mexico,  a pick-pocket 
story  which,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive 
us,  we  heard  related  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  at  a distance  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand miles  from  Mexico,  as  the  chit-chat  of  a 


winter  evening.  This  tale  is  gravdy  related 
as  an  instance  of  Msxiem  rogmry:  but  hun- 
dreds of  such  anecdotes  are  current  in  Paris 
and  London,  and  serve  better  perhaps  to  ex- 
emplify the  ingenuity  dian  the  knavery  of 
man.  We  now  follow  Mr.  Mayer  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Puebla,  of  which  he  says : 

**  It  is  about  this  cathedral,  I am  told,  that 
there  is  a legend  of  Puebla,  which  states  that 
while  in  process  of  building,  it  gained  myste- 
riously in  height  during  the  night,  as  much  as 
the  masons  had  wrought  during  the  day. 
This  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  angels,  and  hence 
the  city  has  acquired  the  holy  name  of  * Pue- 
bla de  los  angelos.’  ” 

Now,  if  the  writer  had  been  disposed  to  in- 
form himself  correctly,  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  ascertain,  whether  this  legend  was 
really  considered  a fact,  or  was  looked  upon 
as  an  allegory,  in  the  same  way  as  narrators 
speak  of  the  devil’s  bridge,”  or  as  other  al- 
legorical expressions,  that  are  frequently  used 
in  Catholic  countries,  for  instance,  that  birds 
fasten  Good-Friday  j”  expressions  that  would 
present  nothing  wonderful  or  ambiguous  ex- 
cept to  the  mind  of  a simpleton.  The  reader 
will  find  another  instance  of  Mr.  Mayer’s  pre- 
dilection for  popular  tales  in  the  following 
story,  which  he  obtained  from  a fellow-travel- 
ler, and  which  he  records  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  superstitious  power  of  the 
priesthood. 

“It  is  related  that  Hidalgo,  the  celebrated 
priestly  leader  of  I he  revolutionary  movement, 
was  accustomed  to  travel  from  village  to  vil- 
lage preaching  a crusade  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  exciting  the  Creoles  and  Indians ; and  one 
of  his  most  eflfective  tricks  is  said  to  have  been 
the  following.  Although  he  had  thrown  oflf  the 
cassock  for  the  military  coat,  he  wore  a figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  suspended  by  a chain 
around  his  neck.  After  haranguing  the  mob 
on  such  occasions,  he  would  suddenly  break 
off,  and  looking  down  at  his  breast,  address 
himself  to  the  holy  image,  after  the  following 
fashion  : — ' Mary ! Mother  of  God ! Holy  Vir- 
gin ! Patron  of  Mexico  ! behold  our  country, — 
behold  our  wrongs, — behold  our  sufferings ! 
Dost  thou  not  wish  they  should  be  changra  ? 
that  we  should  be  delivered  from  our  tyrants  ? 
that  we  should  be  free  ? that  we  should  slay 
the  Gauchupines'l  that  we  should  kill  the  Span- 
iards V 

‘‘  The  image  had  a moveable  head  fastened 
to  a spring,  which  he  jerked  by  a cord  con- 
cealea  beneath  his  coat,  and,  of  course,  the 
Virgin  responded  with  a nod ! The  effect  was 
immense — ^and  the  air  was  filled  with  Indian 
shouts  of  obedience  to  the  present  fntrocle.” 
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But  as  the  manner  in  which  the  jugglery 
was  practised  is  related^  as  well  as  the  jugglery 
itself,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  circumstance  is 
simply  an  amusing  fiction,  or  that  if  it  hap> 
pened,  the  Indian  spectators,  instead  of  shout- 
ing to  a miracle,  merely  applauded  in  a vo- 
ciferous manner,  the  ingenious  and  pleasing 
method  of  the  stump  orator  in  enforcing 
his  views  1 According  to  Mr.  Mayer,  the 
padres  declare  that  all  who  attempt  to  repair  a 
certain  image  of  the  Virgin,  sicken  and  die  ” 
(p.  148);  an  idle  tale  which  deserves  no  more 
credit  than  the  assertion,  that  Mexican  ladies 
go  regularly  to  mass  in  the  morning,  and  as 
regularly  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening’’ 
(p.  5^5).  It  is  as  much  a matter  of  course,” 
he  adds,  “ as  to  take  their  meals.”  Here  we 
have  a strange  mode  of  coming  to  a conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Mayer  saw  ladies  on  their  way  to 
church  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Mayer  ob- 
served that  the  theatre  was  frequented  by  ladies 
in  the  evening : therefore  the  Mexican  ladies 
go  to  mass  in  the  morning  and  to  the  theatre 
in  the  evening ! 

But  our  tourist  seems  to  have  ransacked  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  in  order  to  call  up 
old  legends  that  were  in  circulation  centuries 
before  him,  and  to  witness  his  holy  zeal  against 
monks  and  friars.  Wishing  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  a convent  near  Mexico  which  has 
long  been  destroyed,  he  finds  no  description 
better  adapted  to  his  views,  than  one  left  us  by  an 
apostate  monk,  who  visited  Mexico  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  This  apostate,  who  is 
called  a converted  monk,  is  introduced  by  the 
author,  to  tell  us  more  of  the  internal  disposi- 
tions of  the  monks  than  of  the  situation  of  the 
convent.  The  Carmelites,  who  once  inhabited 
that  monastery,  are  at  once  convinced,  not  by 
any  evidence  that  is  adduced,  but  by  the  bare 
malicious  assertion  of  an  enemy,  of  conceal- 
ing ambitious  and  sensual  views  under  the 
garb  of  austerity  and  retirement.  How  admir- 
aMe  that  spirit  of  Christian  simplicity  which 
believes  all  things,  and  receives,  as  a declara- 
tion of  the  gospel,  the  statement  of  a monk, 
who  having  renounced  the  solemn  engage- 
ments which  he  once  entered  upon  with  the 
full  approbation  of  his  reason  and  religion,  be- 
holds in  the  piety  and  fidelity  of  his  brethren 
a reproachful  commentary  upon  his  own  life, 
and  instead  of  profiting  by  the  example,  un- 
justly declaims  against  the  intentions  of  men 

13* 


whose  oclfOfic  were  irreproachable ! As  Mr. 
Mayer  is  not  a stranger  to  the  principles  of 
law,  he  will  easily  comprehend  that  in  almost 
all  cases  which  present  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a judicial  tribunal,  there  is  such 
a thing  as  a challenging  of  witnesses,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  exist  innumerable  cir- 
cumstances which  may  furnish  just  grounds 
of  exception,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  principle 
is  not  less  applicable  in  the  formation  of  our 
judgments  than  in  directing  a court  of  justice. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  claims  of  our 
author  to  that  spirit  of  justice,  which  he  de- 
clares to  have  been  his  aim  in  the  composition 
of  these  letters.  In  the  first  place  that  custom 
of  dealing  roundly  and  largely  in  the  abuse  of 
the  Spanish  people,  a custom  that  seems  to 
have  become  fashionable  in  our  day,  has  found 
a devoted  follower  in  Mr.  Mayer,  who  handles 
the  Spaniards  without  gloves,  and  holds 
them  up  as  objects  of  contempt  and  execration 
for  this  enlightened  age.  Whatever  his  case, 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  those  who  adopt  this 
lone  of  sweeping  denunciation,  are  men  who 
have  too  much  modesty  to  declaie  their  real 
sentiments ; but  had  they  a little  more  of  hon- 
esty in  their  composition,  they  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  secret  spring  of  their  deep  rooted 
aversion  and  violent  declamation  against  the 
Spanish  nation,  is  the  persevering  firmness  of 
the  latter  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  re- 
ligious error.  The  Spaniards  have  always 
been  the  uncompromising  champions  of  Ca- 
tholicity. Methodist  preachers  and  other  her- 
alds of  modern  opinions  have  been  but  unprofit- 
able laborers  among  them,  and  hence  the  Span- 
iards are  supremely  contemptible.  This  logic 
of  their  enemies  is  not  indeed  openly  avowed, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  their  purpose : they  know 
they  will  attain  their  end  equally  well  by  repre- 
senting the  Spaniards  in  general,  as  a supersti- 
tious, cruel,  bigoted,  ignorant  people,  and  open 
to  a variety  of  charges  which  are  very  familiar 
among  a certain  class  of  writers.  Mr.  Mayer 
has  thought  proper  not  to  depart  from  general 
usage,  and  accordingly,  he  heaves  a deep  sigh 
over  the  misfortune  of  the  Mexicans  who  were 
cut  off  from  the  list  of  nations ; and  he  bitterly 
deplores  the  ‘‘  destruction  and  enslavement  of  a 
civilized  and  unoffending  people,  whose  only 
crime  was  the  possession  of  a country,  rich 
enough  to  be  plundered,  to  minister  to  the  lux- 
ury of  a bigoted  race  beyond  the  sea.”  At 
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another  lime,  oTrarpowcred  by  his  feelings,  he 
is  obliged  to  coin  a new  word,  and  the  better  to 
express  his  unqualified  loathing  and  censure, 
he  tells  us  of  the  cupidity  and  blood-thirsti- 
ness of  the  Christian  Spaniard,”  and  again, 
that,  when  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  first  en- 
tered the  city. 

" Every  historical  record,  paper  and  paint- 
ing that  could  be  found,  was  torn  and  burned 
\Jmh  a fanaticism  as  ignorant  and  stupid  as  it 
was  zealous  and  bigoted.”* 

After  this  rabid  assault  upon  the  Span- 
iards, the  author  may  rest  satisfied  that  he 
has  fully  avenged  the  wrongs  of  the  con- 
quered Mexicans ! But  they  who  are  disposed 
to  view  things  more  calmly,  and  not  to  be 
hurried  away  by  a blind  impetuosity,  will 
withhold  their  judgment,  until  they  have  given 
the  facts  of  history  a due  consideration.  His- 
tory will  show  that  the  world  at  large  is  under 
a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Spanish  people,  who 
not  only  discovered  America,  but  began  a new 
era  in  commerce,  civilization  and  the  useful 
arts.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
they  who  declaim  so  violently  against  the 
Spaniard,  owe  to  his  generous  enterprise  the 
very  land  they  tread  upon.  It  is  also  a matter 
of  fact,  that  the  Indians  were  never  treated 
with  cruelty  by  Columbus,  Cortes,  Isabella,  or 
the  succeeding  monaichs  of  Spain.f  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  policy  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  natives  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  and  not  to  employ  coercive  means 
except  in  cases  of  stern  necessity.  Force 
never  became  subservient  to  malice  or  tyranny. 
Robertson,  in  his  history  of  America,  bears 
unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs,  that  their  constant  effort  was  to  se- 
cure the  happiness  of  their  Indian  subjects,  by 
a series  of  laws  " framed  with  wisdom  and 
dictated  by  humanity.”  Whoever  attentively 


♦ The  author  seems  to  suppose  that  literature  and  the 
fine  arU  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  accidental 
daftmetion  which  here  took  place,  and  we  almost 
fancy  him  lamenting  this  occurrence  as  something  more 
discreditable  to  the  Spaniards  than  the  conflamtion  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  by  the  Saracens,  lhat  tlus 
loss  was  accidental,  we  learn  from  ReberUon,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  117  and  124.  Univ,  UUi.  toI.  cxiv,  pp.  446  and 
4frl.  Z.aAaiy«,  vol.  ii,  pp.  42  and  73.  The  loss,  how 
ever  was  not  great,  because  the  documents  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  which  hare  been  preserved,  have 
neyer  been  decyphered,  and  probably  never  will  be 
understood.  It  is  admitted  by  all  sound  critics,  that 
their  mode  of  writing  consisted  of  signs  and  hierogly- 
phies,  and  differed  essentially  from  that  of  civilized 
nations.  The  books  necessary  to  keep  the  account  of 
Monteznma’t  rents,  were  so  nnmerons  that  they  fiUed 


reads  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  will  conclude  that  Cor- 
tes was  at  first  actuated  by  pacific  intentions,* 
that  he  drew  the  sword  only  when  attacked, 
that  he  several  times  offered  peace  to  the  Mex- 
icans, and  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous than  the  barbarity  attributed  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  would  appear  to  the  incautious 
reader,  from  the  portrait  drawn  by  Mr.  May- 
er, as  having  killed  for  the  pleasure  of  killing. 

It  is  a notorious  fact  that  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  invaded  the  Indian  territory,  did  not 
drive  the  inhabitants  from  the  soil,  but  shared 
it  with  them ; they  did  not  enslave  the  people, 
but  respected  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  con- 
sidered the  conquered  race  as  their  equals.  If 
there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
they  were  the  result  of  particular  circum- 
stances, not  of  any  general  system  of  persecu- 
tion. Mr.  Mayer  tells  us  that  there  is  in 
Mexico  an  Indian  population  of  four  millions, 
which  is  more  than  the  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  We  cannot  say  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  many  colonies  established  in 
our  own  country.  What  became  of  the  In- 
dians in  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  that  were  settled  by  our  fore- 
fathers? They  were  driven  from  their  pos- 
sessions without  having  received  any  equiva- 
lent ) they  were  dealt  with,  as  if  they  formed 
no  portion  of  the  human  family ; they  have 
remained  in  their  primitive  state  of  supersti- 
tion and  barbarity  ; they  have  not  been  induced 
to  abandon  their  wandering  life,  which  is  ap- 
parently unsuited  to  the  nature  and  destination  of 
man,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rude  treatment 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  they  look 
upon  the  latter  as  their  enemies ; and  hence 
the  perpetual  wars  and  scenes  of  blood  that 
have  disgraced  the  settlements  of  this  conti- 
nent, with  few  honorable  exceptions,  and  have 
reached  even  to  our  own  times.  The  disasters 
of  Florida  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all. 

In  speaking  of  Cortes  our  writer  has  again 
lost  sight  of  his  promise  to  be  just,  and  to  state 
nothing  in  a spirit  either  of  malice  or  of 
praise.  Cortes  is  portrayed  in  the  darkest  co- 
lours, while  Montezuma  on  the  contrary,  would 
seem  to  be  undeserving  of  censure,  and  a 
monarch  whose  good  qualities  rendered  him 
and  his  empire  worthy  of  a far  better  fate,  than 


AO  entire  house, 
t Robertson,  Hist.  Amer. 


book  viii,  sect.  4. 


* Universal  History,  vol.  cut,  p.  116. 
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that  which  they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  invader.  Mr.  Mayer  supposes  also 
the  Indians^  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
to  have  attained  a degree  of  civilization  which 
left  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  desired ; whilst 
the  modem  Indians,  who  are,  however,  the 
descendants  of  those  heroes,  are  represented 
as  a degenerate,  superstitious  and  ignorant 
caste.  This  is  an  admirable  process  of  reason- 
ing, to  make  his  readers  infer  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Catholicity  and  Christianity  among 
them,  was  rather  a curse  than  a blessing,  and 
has  lowered  them  beneath  the  condition  of 
brutes.  But  that  all  these  representations  are 
only  fanciful  sketches ; nay,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently at  variance  with  the  most  authentic 
history,  is  a point  which  will  be  made  very 
clear  to  those  who  are  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined upon  shutting  their  eyes  against  the 
trath. 

How  could  Mr.  Mayer  assert  that  Cortes 
was  at  best  but  a great  pirate?  (p.  138.)  How 
can  he  represent  him  as  a bigoted  soldier,  who 
slew  thousands  for  the  acquisition  of  gold,  em- 
pire, and  a new  altar  for  the  holy  cross  ? (p.  97.) 
How  can  he,  in  the  face  of  history,  tell  us  of 
" the  avarice  and  the  relentlessness  of  an  un- 
knightly  heart,  urging  him  onward  to  the  de- 
struction ofacivilized  and  unoffending  people?’^ 
(p.  36.)  It  is  well  known  that  the  view^  of 
c3ortes,  on  his  entering  Mexico,  were  far  from 
being  hostile  to  the  natives.f  The  first  object 
that  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  adventurous 
expedition,  was  the  establishment  of  a friendly 
communication  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  nations  which  he  visited ; and  had 
the  aborigines  evinced  any  willingness  to  treat 
with  him  according  to  the  custom  of  civilized 
people  and  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  considers  all  the  individuals  of 
the  human  race  as  forming  but  one  family,  he 
would  have  abstained  from  violent  measures ; 
in  fact,  the  small  number  of  soldiers  who  ac- 
companied him,  must  alone  have  disposed  him 
to  accomplish  his  ends  more  by  conciliatory 
means  than  by  a resort  to  coercion.  This  is 
plain  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  many  contests 
which  he  carried  on,  he  was  never  the  aggres- 
sor, and  in  many  instances,  he  acted  only  as 
an  ally  and  protector  of  an  oppressed  people. 
When  he  arrived  at  Cempoalla  and  at  Chia- 

Uni.  p.  167.  Ltharpe,  Hitt.  Yoy.  Amer. 
voL  i,  pp.  906— SIO.  t Presoott,  pauim. 


huitztla,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  ca- 
ciques and  the  entire  population  of  these 
places,  to  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Mon- 
tezuma, who  acted  the  part  of  a cruel  despot ; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  latter  place,  where 
the  commissioners  of  Montezuma  had  come  to 
make  their  levies  of  goods  and  men  for  sacri- 
fices, he  beheld  himself  the  state  of  things,  and 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  Indians.  Who  will  pretend  to 
say  that  he  had  not  as  good  a right  to  liberate 
that  people  from  the  power  of  the  Mexican 
tyrant,  as  our  own  citizens  had  to  aid  the 
Texans  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  or 
as  the  French  and  English  had  to  sustain 
Greece  in  shaking  off  the  Ottoman  yoke? 
Cortes,  however,  did  not  resort  at  once  to 
violent  means ; he  had  recourse  to  negotia- 
tions ; and  if  afterwards  he  assumed  a hostile 
and  warlike  position,  he  was  led  into  it 
gradually,  and  by  a series  of  incidents  which 
he  could  not  avoid  j if  he  fought  valiantly,  he 
did  so  only  after  having  been  impelled  to  it, 
and  in  the  battles  which  he  conducted,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
moderation  which  the  law  of  nations  imposes 
upon  the  victor.*  If  Bonaparte,  Hannibal, 
Alexander,  Pompey  and  Caesar  trampled  under 
their  feet  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and 
yet  no  stain  of  infamy  attaches  to  their 
names : why  should  any  censure  fall  upon 
Cortes  who  equalled  these  heroes  in  valor; 
was  superior  to  many  of  them  in  prudence  and 
penetration,  and  infinitely  surpassed  them  all 
by  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  his  views? 

We  might  go  farther  and  maintain  that 
Cortes  had  a right  to  invade  Mexico,  and  we 
could  easily  establish  this  point  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  approved  casuists,  and  the 
most  learned  jurists,  as  Qrotiu8,t  Puffendorff, 
Montesquieu  and  others,  who  assume  that 
war  may  be  justly  declared  against  those  who 
violate  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  so  far  as 
to  immolate  human  victims  in  considerable 
numbers.  Monsters  of  this  description  violate 
the  compact  of  nations,  and  may  be  lawfully 

* Laharpe,  Hist.  Yoy.  Amer.  vcd.  ii,  pp.  44,  64. 

t **  Non  dubitamus,  quin  josta  sint  bella  in  eos  qni  in 
parentes  impii  sunt,  quales  Sogdiani,antequam  eos  Al- 
exander hanc  feritatem  dedooerel,  in  eos  qui  hnmanam 
carnem  epolan^,  a quo  more  absistere  Galloa  veteres 
Hercules  coegit  .....  De  talibus  enim  bartwris  et 
feris  dici  recte  potest,  naturale  in  eos  esse  bellum,  . . 
et  justissimum  esse  bellum  in  belluas,  proximum  in 
homines  belluis  similes.’*— Grottas,  IH  Jurt  BtUi  ft 
Pacts,  lib.  ii,  c.  20. 
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compelled  to  paraue  a coitrae  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  dictates  of  reason,  justice  and  hu- 
manity. The  description  of  the  religious  sar 
crihces  in  use  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  Mayer,  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  vindicate  the  character  of  Cortes,  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  bigotry  and 
barbarity,  and  to  elevate  him  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  humanity,  and  a just  avenger  of  its  wrongs. 

The  usual  number  of  priests  required  at 
the  altar  was  six,  one  of  whom  acted  as  sacri- 
ficer  and  the  others  as  his  assistants.  The 
chief  of  these,  whose  office  and  dignity  were 
pre-eminent,  assumed  at  every  sacrifice  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  oblation  was  made. 

**  His  dress  was  a red  habit,  like  the  Roman 
scapulary,  fringed  with  cotton  \ his  head  was 
bound  with  a crown  of  green  and  yellow 
feathers ; his  ears  were  adorned  with  emeralds, 
and  from  his  lips  depended  a turquoise.  The 
other  ministers  at  the  rite  were  clad  in  white, 
embroidered  with  black ; their  locks  bound  up, 
their  heads  covered  with  leather  thongs,  their 
foreheads  filleted  with  slips  of  paper  of  various 
colors,  and  their  bodies  dyed  entirely  black. 

“ They  dressed  the  victim  in  the  insignia  of 
the  god  to  whom  he  was  to  be  oflfered  ; adored 
him  as  they  would  have  adored  the  divinity 
himself;  and  bore  him  round  the  city  asking 
alms  for  the  temple.  He  was  then  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  temple  and  extended  upon  the 
stone  of  sacrifice. 

Four  of  the  priests  held  his  limbs,  and 
another  kept  his  head  or  neck  firm  with  a yoke, 
an  original  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum. 

Thus  arranged,  the  body  of  the  captive  lay 
arched  over  the  rounded  stone,  with  the  breast 
and  stomach  stretched  out  and  raised. 

^^The  topiltzin,  or  sacrificer,  then  ap- 
proached with  a sharp  knife  of  obsidian. 

**  He  made  an  incision  in  the  victim’s  breast ; 
tore  out  his  heart  with  his  hand  ; ofiered  it  to 
the  sun,  and  then  threw  it  palpitating  at  the 
feet  of  the  god. 

If  the  idol  was  large  and  hollow,  it  was 
usual  to  insert  the  heart  in  its  mouth  with  a 

f olden  spoon ; and  at  other  times  it  ‘ was  ta- 
en  up  from  the  ground  again,  oflfered  to  the 
idol,  burned,  and  the  ashes  preserved  with  the 
greatest  veneration.*  ** 

* After  these  ceremonies,*  says  Dr.  McCul- 
loh,  ‘ the  body  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 
temple,  whence  it  was  taken  by  the  person 
who  had  oflfered  the  sacrifice,  and  carried  to 
his  house,  where  it  was  talea  by  himself  and 
friends.  The  remainder  was  burned , or  carried 
to  the  royal  menageries  to  feed  ihexoild  beasts  P ** 
In  another  place  he  quotes  an  eye  witness  : 
^^‘The  walls  and  pavements  of  this  tem^ 
ple,*  says  Bernal  Diaz,  * were  so  besmeared 
with  blood,  that  they  stunk  worse  than  all  the 


slaughter-houses  of  Casdle.’  Further  on  he 
says : * At  the  door  stood  frightful  idols ; by  it 
was  a place  for  sacrifice,  and  within,  boilers, 
and  pots  fuU  of  water,  to  dress  the  flesh  of  rtc- 
tims,  xcMch  xeas  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  idols 
were  like  serpents  and  devils ; and  before 
them  were  tables  and  knives  for  sacrifice,  the 
place  being  covered  with  blood  which  xjoassj^t  on 
those  occasions.  The  furniture  was  like  mat  of 
a butcher*8  stall;  and  I never  gave  this  ac- 
cursed building  any  name  except  that  of  Hsu! 
In  another  temple  were  the  tombs  of  the  Mex- 
ican nobility.  It  was  begrimed  with  soot  and 
blood.  Next  to  this,  was  another,/u22  of  skele- 
tons, and  piles  of  bones,  each  kept  apart,  but 
regularly  arranged,*  ** 

The  number  of  the  victims,  with  whose 
blood  the  Teocallis  of  Mexico  were  in  this 
manner,  and  in  the  ' common  sacrifice  * an- 
nually deluged,  is  not  precisely  known.  Cla- 
vigero  thinks  twenty  thousand  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  of  the  other  relations ; but  the  ques- 
tion may  weU  be  asked,  whence  came  the 
subjects  to  glut  the  gods  with  these  periodical 
sacrifices  1 It  seems  that  no  land  could  fur- 
nish them  without  depopulation. 

In  the  consecration  of  the  great  temple, 
however,  which,  it  is  related,  took  place  in  the 
year  1486,  under  the  predecessor  of  Montezu- 
ma, there  appears  no  doubt  among  those  who 
have  most  carefully  examined  the  matter,  that 
its  walls  and  stairways,  its  altars  and  shrines, 
were  baptized  and  consecrated  with  the  blood 
of  more  than  sixty  thousand  victims.  ^ To  make* 
these  horrible  offerings,*  says  the  historian, 

* with  more  show  and  parade,  they  ranged  the 

Siers  in  two  files,  each  a mile  and  a half  m 
, which  began  in  the  woods  of  Tacuba 
stpalapan,  and  terminated  at  the  temple, 
where,  as  soon  as  the  victims  arrived,  they 
were  sacrificed.* 

Six  mUUons  of  people,  it  is  said,  attended, 
and  if  this  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  tradition, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  whence  the  captives 
sprung,  or  why  the  right  of  sacrifice  was  in- 
stituted. If  any  thing  can  pardon  the  cupidity 
and  blood-thirstiness  of  the  Christian  Spaniard, 
for  his  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  monarchy 
of  Mexico,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  cruel  mur- 
ders which  were  perpetrated,  by  the  immola- 
tion of  thousands  of  immortal  beings  to  a blind 
and  bloody  idolatry.**  (pp.  122,  15^,  137.) 

Are  not  these  last  words  of  our  author  in 
flagrant  contradiction  with  the  tenor  of  his 
book,  which  always  stigmatbes  Cortes  with  cru- 
elty 7 On  which  side  do  we  behold  cruelty  and 
barbarity,  on  the  part  of  Cortes  or  on  that  of 
Montezuma?  To  us  then  it  appears  incon- 
testible,  independently  of  the  authority  of  publi- 
cists and  jurists,  that  Cortes  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  redress  this  state  of  things ; and  that  at 
first  he  should  have  attempted  the  reformation 
by  mild  and  conciliatory  means ; but  if  theoe 
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prored  useless,  or  excited  the  other  party  to 
take  up  arms,  he  was  justifiable  in  repeUing 
force  by  force.  Such  was  really  the  case,  and 
as  he  conducted  the  war  against  die  Mexicans 
with  a strict  regard  to  principle  and  law,  he 
may  be  said  to  hare  conquered  Mexico  without 
haying  yiolated  any  national  right  Who 
that  adverts  to  the  treaty  entered  into  by  civir 
iized  nations  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  will  condemn  the  Spanish  adventurer 
for  having  undertaken  to  suppress  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  victims  ? There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  philanthropy  of 
modern  times  and  the  religious  and  enlightened 
zeal  of  Cortes,  that  the  latter  succeeded  in  to- 
tally abolishing  a practice,  by  which  twenty 
thousand  human  beings  were  annually  most 
barbarously  slaughtered;  while  our  enlight- 
ened and  powerful  rulers  of  the  present 
day,  have  given  but  a slight  check  to  the  bru- 
tal cupidity  of  men  who  traffic  in  human 
flesh.  We  will  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  views  of  certain  modem  politicians,  who 
think  that  they  can  annihilate  with  a dash  of 
their  pen  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  sages 
of  past  times,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  carried 
on  by  Cortes  was  considered  by  him,  not  only 
just  and  reasonable,  but  honorable  and  noble, 
and  periectly  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  valiant  knight  who  wandered  over  the 
earth,  in  quest  of  some  oppressed  human  be- 
ing whose  cause  he  might  defend.  Nor  was 
this  the  conviction  of  only  Cortes  himself ; it 
was  that  of  all  the  men  of  his  age ; and  it  is 
equally  preposterous  and  unjust  to  judge  men 
of  past  times  according  to  the  principles  of 
modern  theorists  and  speculators,  instead  of 
testing  their  conduct  by  the  rules  that  were 
followed  in  their  day,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

We  must  observe  also  in  reference  to  Cor- 
tes, that  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  cupidity 
with  which  Mr.  Mayer  has  attempted  to  stig- 
matize his  memory,*  was  incompatible  with 
that  greatness  of  soul  which  induced  him, 
when  he  had  every  facility  for  amassing  un- 
bounded wealth  and  proclaiming  himself  the 
sovereign  of  a new  empire,  to  remain  in  a 
stale  of  comparative  poverty,  and  not  to  forget 
the  allegiance  which  he  owed  to  his  native 

• Unircrsal  History,  toI.  cxir,  p.  357.  Laharpc, 
Hift.  Voyage  Araer.  vol.  i,  p.  413. 


country.  When  Spain  was  invaded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  defiance 
of  all  law,  the  victors  robbed  her  of  treasures 
still  more  valuable  than  those  which  Cortes 
had  obtained  in  Mexico;  but  these  men, 
forsooth,  acted  according  to  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  are  treated  by  modern 
writers  with  every  indulgence!  It  is  true 
Cortes  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  de- 
fects and  imperfections  of  our  nature ; but  his 
eminent  qualities  certainly  rendered  him  a 
hero  of  whom  the  Spanish  nation  and  hu- 
man nature  may  justly  boast.*  Before  we 
dismiss  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  regret  at  the  petty  vengeance  which  our 
author  seems  to  have  exercised  against  Cortes 
and  the  Spaniards,  by  placing  before  his  read- 
ers a copy  of  an  Indian  picture,  representing 
the  conqueror,  with  Dona  Marina  the  In- 
dian interpreter,  and  a Spaniard  letting  loose 
a blood-hound  upon  an  Indian.  In  this  pic- 
ture, Cortes  has  the  appearance  of  an  ugly, 
clumsy  and  stupid  creature,  or  what  the  French 
call  a true  paiUasse.f  Such  a representation 
goes  far  to  disprove  the  idea  which  was  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  de- 
scribing Mexico  as  it  was,”  viz.  that  the 
Indians  had  almost  reached  the  zenith  of  civ- 
ilization and  social  refinement. 

This  is  another  topic  on  which  we  find  Mr. 
Mayer  deviating  wonderfully  from  his  design, 
to  set  down  nothing  in  a spirit  of  malice  or  of 
praise.  The  most  romantic  and  most  highly  co- 

* Univ.  Hist.  vol.  cxir,  p.  455.  Robertson,  Hist, 
of  Amer.,  book  5. 

t This  word  signifies  a buffoon  of  a subordinate  grade, 
whose  grotesque  costume,  ludicrous  figure,  and  antic 
tricks  are  intended  to  excite  the  merriment  of  a crowd. 
If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a word,  we  would  find  it  in  the  book  of  Mr. 
Mayer  himself,  which  is  spotted  with  words  from  a 
variety  of  languages.  He  manifests  a particular  de- 
votion to  French  phrases.  This  practice  of  quoting  so 
frequently  the  words  of  a foreign  langu^e,  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  When  there 
is  a peculiar  elegance  or  beauty  in  these  expressions 
that  is  not  possessed  by  our  own  language,  or  when  wc 
have  no  word  in  English  to  express  the  idea  which  we 
wish  to  convey,  a recourse  to  some  other  idiom  may 
be  admitted ; but  with  the  exception  of  these  cases,  it 
savors  too  much  of  pedantic  superficiality.  Mr.  M. 
informs  ns  that  a Mexican  lady  upon  receiving  a gen- 
tleman into  her  house,  will  present  him  with  a cigarriio 
which  she  takes  from  here/ut.  The  application  of  this 
French  word  etui  to  a Spanish  custom,  by  an  Ameri- 
can, is  not  a little  singular;  the  word  etui  signifying 
nothing  more  or  less  man  the  English  word  cate.  Mr. 
M.  frequently  speaks  of  morceaux  of  music,  or  of  some- 
thing else,  though  this  word  conveys  no  idea  that 
would  not  be  as  well  expressed  by  the  word  pieces : 
&c.  Ac. 
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lored  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  Indians  before 
the  conquest.  One  might  well  imagine  on 
reading  such  descriptions,  that  they  had  fallen 
from  the  sun,  as  the  Peruvians  thought  of  their 
Incas,  and  that  they  were  the  most  privileged 
race  that  ever  peopled  the  earth ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  account  which  he  has 
given  us  of  the  modern  Indians,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  former  race,  would  lead  the  reader 
to  believe  that  no  class  of  men  could  be  more 
miserable  and  degraded.  Nor  has  he  left  un- 
noticed the  pretended  cause  that  produced  this 
wonderful  revolution:  he  beholds  it  in  the 
substitution  of  the  new  form  of  worship  for 
the  ancient  religion,  in  the  abolition  of  the  old 
order  of  clergy  that  annually  immolated  thou- 
sands of  human  victims  in  honor  of  their  false 
deities,  and  in  the  introduction  of  another 
class  of  men,  who,  having  undertaken  to 
exert  a salutary  influence  over  the  Indians, 
succeeded  only  in  instilling  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition into  their  minds.  This  statement 
would  excite  our  indignation  were  it  not  too 
absurd  to  be  believed.  The  following  are  the 
facts  as  they  are,  not  as  our  romantic  author 
and  antiquarian  devotee  has  pictured  them  to 
his  imagination. 

Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  Mexico  at  the 
time  that  Cortes  made  his  appearance  in  that 
country,  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
a cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  lived  in 
luxury  and  oriental  pomp  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  his  unhappy  sub- 
jects. He  was  more  dreaded  by  his  neighbors 
and  the  surrounding  caciques  than  were  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  because  they  could 
resist  the  incursions  of  the  latter,  while  against 
the  former  they  found  no  protection.  He  sent 
his  commissioners  abroad  to  levy  taxes  and 
to  collect  men  for  the  sacrifices ; and  where- 
ever  these  commissioners  appeared,  the  In- 
dians trembled  with  fear,  and  durst  not  refuse 
any  thing  that  their  itnperious  master  required. 
The  Spaniards  witnessed  themselves  the  ter- 
ror which,  at  the  very  name  of  Montezuma, 
seized  upon  the  minds  of  those  poor  Indians, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  Cortes  against  the  profligate  tyrant.  Such 
was  his  pride  that  he  was  unwilling  to  bow 
before  his  own  gods.  He  acted  treacher- 
ously against  Cortes  when  the  latter  had  none 
but  the  most  friendly  views ; and  his  mode  of 
living  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  barbarity 


than  extravagance,  feasting  occasionally,  it  is 
said,  upon  young  children  that  had  been  killed 
and  dressed  for  his  table. 

The  high  state  of  civilization  in  Mexico,  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  gathered  from 
Spanish  authors,  is  to  be  understood  in  a re- 
lative, not,  as  Mr.  M.  seems  to  suppose,  in  an 
absolute  sense.  The  ancient  Mexicans,  it  is 
true,  were  much  more  civilized  than  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  America,  or  any  of  the  Indians 
which  the  Spaniards  had  before  met  with,  and 
the  admiration  which  this  unexpected  state  of 
Indian  society  awakened,  led  them  to  describe 
the  wonders  of  the  new  world  in  glowing 
colors,  and  in  terms  which  ought  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  In  alluding  to  the  state 
of  civilization  in  Mexico,  of  its  armies,  its  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts,  &e.,  they  necessarily 
used  language  which  was  employed  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  expression  of  similar  ideas.  But 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans  were 
incomparably  less  civilized  than  European 
nations,  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  our 
readers ; they  were  even  far  below  the  semi- 
civilized  Chinese  and  Japanese  of  the  eastern 
hemispheres,  as  all  vnriters  on  the  subject  agree, 
who  are  not  misled  by  their  enthusiasm,  or  a 
two  great  love  of*antiquity.  The  truth  of  this 
opinion  is  clearly  established  by  the  monu- 
ments which  the  Mexicans  have  left  us ; their 
rude  paintings,  their  exceedingly  imperfect 
writing,  and  the  obvious  fact  that  six  hundred 
Spaniards  were  capable  of  subduing  many 
millions  of  them.  The  councils  of  Mexico, 
which  were  held  a short  time  after  the  con- 
quest, also  a fiord  evidence  of  the  very  imper- 
fect intellectual  capacities  of  the  Indians,  by 
the  many  directions  given  to  the  clergy  for 
the  instruction  of  that  people.  As  to  their 
descendants  of  the  present  day,  they  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  revolution  which  formerly 
took  place  in  Mexico.  They  were  relieved 
by  it  from  the  awful  necessity  of  supplying 
the  daily  and  horrid  sacrifices  in  use  among 
their  fathers.  They  enjoy  in  Mexico  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  their  conquerors, 
and  they  may  aspire  to  the  honors  of  the  re- 
public, if  they  will«  and  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications:  but  above  all  they  enjoy  the 
incomparable  blessing  of  knowing  the  saving 
truths  of  Christianity.  According  to  our  au- 
thor’s account,  they  are  all  free  from  the 
vice  of  intemperance,  and  many  seem  to  be 
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pions/  moral,  and  happy : and  all  this  is  un> 
doubtedly  far  more  valuable  to  them  than  ad- 
vantages of  any  other  description.  Mr.  Mayer 
will  not  deny  this,  if  he  reflect  but  one  moment 
on  those  words  of  inspiration,  which  he  admits 
in  common  with  us,  and  which  relate  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ : No  other  name  hath 
been  given  to  men  whereby  they  can  be 
saved.”  (Acts  iv,  12.)  The  reflections  of  a 
modem  writer  on  this  subject  appear  to  us 
equally  judicious  and  apposite.  **  Montezuma 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  em- 
braced Christianity.  The  eldest  received  bap- 
tism, and  obtained  from  Charles  V lands, 
rents,  and  the  title  of  Count  of  Montezuma ; 
he  died  in  1608.  His  family  now  rank 
among  the  nobility  of  Spain,  and  are  a thou- 
sand times  happier  than  upon  a throne  ce- 
mented by  ty  ranny  and  the  errors  of  an  atro- 
oions  and  sanguinary  superstition.”  If  the 
modem  Indiein  has  not  received  from  nature 
that  energy  and  ingenuity  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  of  social  refine- 
ment, which  characterize  the  whites,  the  de- 
fect is  not  imputable  to  him,  though  most  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  our 
writer  are  reducible  to  this  head.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  this  deficiency 
among  the  Indians  is  a real  evil ; if  it  is  a 
circumstance  that  brings  down  upon  them 
the  contempt  of  the  fashionable  world,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  former 
enjoy  a peace  and  happiness  which  are  un- 
known among  the  latter.  We  were  pleased, 
however,  and  we  hope  innocently,  to  find 
io  Mr.  Mayer’s  letters  the  mention  of  an  in- 
cident, which  seems  to  indicate  in  the  Indians 
of  Mexico,  not  so  much  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity as  he  generally  ascribes  to  their  race. 
It  appears  that  he  was  quite  outyankeed  by 
one  of  them,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his 
passports  and  diplomatic  rank,  he  was  induced 
by  the  Indian  to  pay  the  customary  fee  for  ad- 
mission to  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country. 

* “ Kt  raiuet,  all  the  Indiani  employed  on  the  pre- 
miiet  auembled  ander  the  corridor  on  the  basement 
floor,  to  soeount  to  the  administrador  for  their  day’s 
labor  and  their  presence.  As  he  called  their  names, 
one  replied  with  •*Alabo  a Dios,**—**  1 praise 
aod  ranged  himself  against  the  wall  in  a line 
with  those  who  had  already  responded.  When  the 
whole  list  had  been  examined,  they  were  dismissed, 

<^arted  in  a body,  singing  an  Indian  hymn  to  the 
ViTM,  the  soonds  of  which  died  away  in  the  distance 
as  they  plodded  home  over  the  level  fields  to  their 
Tillage.’*— P.  191. 


**  We  found  the  alcadfi  to  be  a stout  old  In- 
dian, in  bare  feet,  shirt  sleeves,  skin  trowsers, 
and  nearly  as  dark  as  an  African.  He  was 
enjoying  his  leisure  by  a literary  conversation 
With  the  schooknaster,  who  was  his  secreta^, 
and  the  two  were  discovered  in  the  midst  of  a 
host  of  ragged  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen  years 
old,  seated  on  benches  and  learning  their  letters. 

^‘The  moment  we  appeared,  the  alcad6 
rose  to  receive  us  with  great  dignity,  and 
handing  the  passport  to  his  secretary,  he  Us- 

tened  attentively  while  he  heard  that  Mr. 

and  Mr. , of  the  diplomatic  corps,  were 

fully  authorized  by  the  supreme  government 
to  travel  wheresoever  they  pleased,  without 
let,  hindrance,  or  molestation  from  any  of  the 
good  citizens  of  the  Mexican  republic.  When 
the  secretary  had  concluded  the  document, 
and  the  alcade  had  looked  at  it — upside  down — 
and  they  had  examined  the  signature  of  Vieyra 
and  Bocanegra,  and  express^  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  their  genuineness,  they  re- 
tired to  a corner  for  consultation. 

‘‘^The  Senores,’  said  the  alcade,  turning  to 
me,  * wish  to  see  the  cavern,  and  they  have 
permission  from  the  alcades  aod  chiefs  in 
Mexico  to  go  where  they  please ; — this  is  true ; 
bnt  that  liberty  does  not  refer  to  the  cave  of 
Cacahuawaniilpa,  which  is  vndtr  ground, 
while  the  passport  relates  only  to  what  is 
above ! The  Senores  must  have  a license  from 
the  prefect  here;  and,  moreover,  they  must 
pay  for  it.’ 

I told  him  that  the  diplomatic  corps  never 
aid  for  any  such  permissions.  He  shrugged 
is  shoulders  and  said  that  might  he,  and  no 
doubt  was  all  very  true  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
hut  that  it  was  not  the  custom  here ; ‘ los  diplo- 
maticos  must  fare  like  other  people  and  pay  for 
a license.’  ” 

From  the  tone  which  Mr.  Mayer’s  work 
has  thus  far  exhibited,  the  reader  would  natu- 
rally infer  that  he  could  scarcely  have  failed 
of  assailing  the  Mexican  clergy  and  monks, 
and  we  accordingly  find  him  dealing  out  his 
abuse  and  derision  of  this  graver  class  of  so- 
ciety in  no  unmeasured  terms.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  eight  beatitudes  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  sufficient  for  our  author;  but  he  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  another,  “ blessed  is  the  land 
where  there  arc  no  friars.”  Who  would  not 
sympathise  with  him  at  the  sad  misfortune  of 
the  Indians,  who  have  been  ‘‘  corrupted  in 
spirit  by  the  superstitious  rites  of  an  ignorant 
priesthood?”  He  excepts,  however,  from 
the  general  proscription  the  clergy  of  the  vil- 
lages. 

Throughout  the  republic  no  persons  have 
been  more  universally  the  agents  of  charity 
and  ministers  of  mercy  than  the  rural  clergy. 
The  village  euros  are  tne  advisers,  the  friends 
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and  protectors  of  their  flocks.  Their  houses 
have  been  the  hospitable  retreats  of  every 
traveller.  Upon  all  occasions  they  consti- 
tuted themselves  the  defenders  of  the  Indians, 
and  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of 
institutions  of  benevolence.  They  ^ve  in- 
terposed on  all  attempts  at  persecution,  and 
wherever  the  people  were  menaced  with  in- 
justice, stood  forth  the  champions  of  their  out- 
raged rights.” 

If  Mr.  M . will  but  apply  to  the  clerical  body 
generally  what  he  says  of  the  rural  clergy,  he 
will  be  right.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  city 
clergy,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  their  bre- 
thren in  the  country,  more  by  the  wealth  which 
they  are  said  to  possess  than  by  the  place  of 
their  residence,  would  never  have  obtained  that 
wealth,  which  has  accrued  from  the  free  ob- 
lations of  the  people,  unless  they  had  endeared 
themselves  to  this  people  by  their  charity,  be- 
nevolence, and  zeal,  which  he  represents  to 
be  the  exclusive  virtues  of  tlte  village  curates  7 
Mr.  M.  must  be  wonderfully  credulous,  to 
have  received  these  statements  from  some 
Mexican  freethinker  as  a matter  of  indubita- 
ble truth.  Does  he  not  know  that  it  is  an  old 
custom  among  a certain  class  of  men,  to  praise 
one  order  of  the  clergy  and  to  decry  the  other, 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  both? 
Did  not  the  hypocritical  Henry  Vlll  denounce 
the  minor  monasteiies  as  having  fallen  from 
the  spirit  of  their  holy  profession,  which  was 
maintained,  as  he  said,  in  the  larger  monaste- 
ries 7 But  when  the  smaller  monasteries  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  insatiable  avarice 
of  the  monarch,  the  others  soon  followed  in 
their  ruin.  An  expedient  of  this  kind  was  em- 
ployed also  by  the  levellers  of  France  as  a pre- 
liminary of  the  revolution.  They  praised  the 
rural  clergy,  as  alone  possessing  that  activity, 
charity  and  disinterestedness,  which  rendered 
their  ministry  useful,  and  they  stigmatised  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  whose  only  crime 
was  to  defend  the  sound  principles  of  religion 
and  morality.  No  sooner  did  these  men  ob- 
tain power,  than  the  insincerity  of  their  praises 
disclosed  itself^  for  they  butchered  indiscrimi- 
nately the  ecclesiastics  of  the  villages  and 
those  of  the  cities.  If  Mr.  Mayer  had  not 
contented  himself  with  idle  reports,  but  had 
followed  them  to  their  source  and  investigated 
the  matter  more  carefully,  he  would  have 
easily  ascertained  that  the  same  rules,  the 
same  principles,  the  same  education,  the  same 


feelings  are  common  to  all  the  members  of  ^ 
the  clergy,  whether  they  dwell  in  a hamlet 
or  in  a palace.  Robertson,  whose  testimony 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality,  for  he  was  a 
Protestant  minister,  thus  speaks  of  the  Mexi- 
can missionaries  without  distinction : From 
the  accounts  that  I have  given  of  the  humane 
and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missiona- 
ries, in  protecting  the  helpless  flocks  committed 
to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a light  which 
reflects  lustre  on  their  function.  They  were 
ministers  of  peace  who  endeavored  to  wrest 
the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors.  To  their 
powerful  interposition,  the  Americans  were 
indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to  miti- 
gate the  rigor  of  their  fate.”  Such  were  the 
first  missionaries  from  Spain,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  clergy,  in 
their  main  characteristics,  are  difierent  at  this 
day.  On  the  contrary,  modern  travellers  and 
Protestants  speak  of  them  in  most  favorable 
terms.*  It  is  plain,  moreover,  that  from  the 
vigilant  zeal  of  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy 
in  Mexico,  have  proceeded  all  those  virtues  of 
charily,  disinterestedness  and  devotedness  to 
the  popular  welfare,  which  are  conspicuous 
among  the  village  curates.  For  wheuce  this 
order  and  regularity,  if  not  from  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Mexican  councils,  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  7 If  Mr.  M. 
had  read  those  counci b,  which  are  found  in 
all  libraries,  he  would  have  possessed  himself 
of  much  more  information  concerning  church 
matters  and  the  real  cause  of  the  attachment 
which  the  people  have  for  the  clergy,  than  he 
has  acquired  by  his  hasty  visit  to  churches, 
convents,  and  public  institutions. 

There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  the 
exceeding  great  zeal  of  Mr.  Mayer  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  neutral- 
ized by  prejudice,  precipitation,  and  lenty. 
He  often  entertains  his  readers  with  the  gam- 
bling carried  on  in  the  republic,  with  the 
beggary  which  he  considers  intolerable,  with 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  poor  ac- 
commodations of  country'  taverns;  with  ibc 

* Life  in  Mexico,  by  Madam  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
Incidents  Traxel  in  Central  America,  by  Stepbenf , 
▼ol.  ii,  p.  332.  The  latter  author  alludes  to  the  tdwU 
Spanish  American  priesthood,  from  his  own  obsenra- 
tion  : '^They  were  xdl  intelligent  and  good  men,  who 
would  rather  do  benefits  than  an  injury ; in  natters 
connected  with  religion,  they  were  most  reverential, 
labored  diligently  in  their  vocations,  and  were  without 
reproach  among  the  people.** 
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unmeaning  and  brutal  amusements  of  bull 
fights  and  cock-fights^  with  the  horrible  mur- 
ders committed  on  some  occasions^  the  perpe- 
trators of  which  have  never  been  discovered ; 
with  the  bad  regulations  of  the  jails,  with  the 
little  attention  paid,  as  he  thinks,  to  education, 
with  the  absence  of  internal  improvements, 
rail  roads,  &c.  All  these  and  other  similar 
topics  afford  room  for  so  much  speculation, 
they  offer  such  a wide  field  to  a romantic  and 
inventive  mind,  they  are  so  apt  to  be  the  sub- 
ject either  of  enthusiastic  praise  or  of  inordi- 
nate censure,  that  we  think  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  accounts  given  us  of  these 
matters  by  a traveller  who  runs  post  haste 
through  a country,  and  sees  only  the  bare  ex- 
ternal of  things.  Much  less  do  we  feel  inclined 
to  admit,  with  our  eyes  shut,  the  assertions  of 
an  individual  who  has  formed  for  himself  his 
own  ideas  of  high  life,  and  places  many  dubious 
accomplishments  and  unimportant  comforts 
among  the  necessary  requisites  of  civilization. 
On  this  subject  we  will  make  a remark,  the  just- 
ness and  propriety  of  which  will  be  obvious  to 
all.  There  are  gamblers  in  all  countries;  crimes 
are  committed,  wherever  men  are  to  be  found ; 
the  utopia  of  a perfect  republic  is  a mere  dream 
of  the  imagination ; there  are  misery  and  beg- 
gary, vice  and  ignorance  every  where ; and 
before  we  assail  our  neighbors  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  remonstrate  with  them  in  an  angry 
and  acrimonious  tone,  we  should  be  certain 
that  all  is  right  with  ourselves.  He  who  is 
without  fault  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone.” 

We  can  assure  Mr.  M.  that  he  need  not  go 
to  Mexico  to  find  bad  roads  and  miserable  ac- 
commodations in  taverns.  Let  him  travel 
westward  from  his  native  city ; let  him  visit 
some  of  the  counties  of  our  own  state,  and  he 
will  behold  a state  of  things  not  very  dissimi- 
lar to  what  he  found  in  some  parts  of  Mexico. 
Let  him  visit  that  county  of  which  it  is  prover- 
bially said,  that  a dog  must  lean  against  a tree 
in  order  to  bark,  and  he  will  probably  discover 
there  what  was  witnessed  by  a friend  of  ours  in 
a neighboring  county;  taverns  where  the  travel- 
ler on  asking  for  a piece  of  bread,  is  answered 
that  they  have  none ; no  meat  of  any  kind  ? 
we  have  none,  sir:  no  potatoes?  we  don’t 
teep  such  things:  no  crackers, — no  wine? 
to  thing  like  it,  sir.  Our  friend  in  this  in- 
ta.uce  did  not  fare  better  than  a traveller  in 
VoL.  III.— No.  3.  14 


Mexico  ;*  all  that  he  could  procure  for  a liberal 
compensation,  after  a long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney, was  a slice  of  fat,  the  remnant  of  a piece 
of  beef  that  had  been  cooked  a week  before, 
and  a small  quantity  of  cold  turnips  that  had 
been  prepared  about  the  same  time. 

We  are  no  advocates  of  bull-fights  and  cock- 
fights, but  we  are  far  from  casting  an  indis- 
criminate censure  upon  those  who  attend  these 
exhibitions.  They  do  not  gaze  upon  such 
spectacles  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  blood 
spilled ; we  are  confident  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  characters  of  this  description  in  any  coun- 
try ; but  they  run  to  these  amusements  partly 
through  habit,  because  their  forefathers  at- 
tended the  same  amusements ; partly  through 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
are  gratified  in  no  small  degree  by  the  power- 
ful feats  of  certain  animals.  Cruelty  to  a poor 
beast  is  certainly  highly  censurable;  but  is 
it  not  singular  that  our  author,  who  was  so  af- 
fected in  seeing  these  animals  pass  from  ro- 
bust and  active  health,  and  the  full  enjoyment 
of  every  physical  power,  to  death  and  utter 
oblivion,”  and  has  thence  taken  occasion  to  give 
the  Mexicans  an  edifying  lecture  in  five  parts, 
should  find  it  difficult  to  forgive  Cortes  for 
having  suppressed,  on  that  very  spot,  the  sa- 
crifices of  thousands  of  human  beings  ? We 
are  decidedly  averse  to  bull-fights ; but  in  the 
alternative  of  choosing  between  such  exhibi- 
tions and  theatres,  as  the  latter  are  conducted 
in  some  places,  we  would  unhesitatingly  prefer 
the  former,  as  less  immoral  in  their  tendency. 
But  this  would  not  prevent  us  from  sympa- 
thising with  Mr.  M.  whose  mor^l  lessons  and 
pathetic  exhortations  in  relation  to  bull-fights 
and  other  sanguinary  exhibitions  are  so  often 
disregarded  among  our  own  people,  who  run 
in  crowds  and  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  to  witness  the  execution  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  multi- 

* As  at  the  diligence  hotel  in  the  morning,  every 
thing  went  to  the  tunc  of  * No  faai  ;*  no  hai  beds,  rooms, 
meats, soups, supper,  nada!  they  had  nothing.”  (p.  171.) 
The  multitude  of  foreign  words  with  which  Mr.  M.  has 
interlarded  his  book,  will  puzzle  more  than  one  of  his 
readers;  many  will  at  least  be  far  more  surprised  at  them 
than  the  Indians  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  who  were 
amazed,  he  says,  at  the  Latin,  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  from  their  infancy,  and  of  which  they  most 
probably  had  a translation  in  their  prayer  books.  It 
seems,  to  use  Mr.  Mayer’s  own  words,  that  the  author 
wishes  to  be  as  **  queer  as  unintelligible.”  Should  the 
woi^  ever  see  a second  edition,  we  would  suggest  the 
addition  of  a key  for  the  explanation  of  foreign  words, 
and  also  of  the  meteorological  table. 
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iudes  that  flock  to  the  latter  spectacle,  far 
outstrip  in  numbers  the  spectators  of  a Mexi- 
can bull-fight  As  to  murders,  robberies,  the 
bad  condition  of  the  jails,  &c.,  we  would  re- 
mind our  author  that  we  have  enough  of  ail 
this  to  engage  our  attention  at  home;  and 
when  he  will  have  wrought  some  reform  in 
these  matters,  among  ourselves,  he  can  with 
much  better  grace  undertake  the  reformation 
of  Mexico.  Charity  begins  at  home.  There 
can  be  but  one  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
conveniences  of  rail  roads ; all  are  delighted  to 
enjoy  the  facilities  which  they  offer;  but  if 
Mexico  has  no  rail  roads,  neither  has  she  the 
disadvantages  that  have  sometimes  resulted 
from  them ; and  it  would  not  be  a matter  of 
surprise  if  some  individual  from  that  country, 
travelling  through  the  United  States,  would  be 
equally  scandalized  at  the  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion which  has  grown  out  of  some  of  our  rail 
road  speculations,  as  he  would  be  pleased  with 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  they 
otherwise  afford. 

If  a large  proportion  of  the  Indians  know 
not  how  to  read  and  write,  may  not  the  same 
thing  be  said  of  a vast  number  of  the  colored 
population  among  us,  who  in  some  states  are 
even  denied  the  privilege  of  learning  those 
branches  ? As  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  coun- 
try are  concerned,  we  know  that  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  its  settlement  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  most  effectual  provisions  were  made  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the  education 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  natives.^ 

The  charge  brought  against  the  Mexicans 
by  Mr.  M.  of  possessing  little  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  monuments  bf  the  country, 
and  of  answering  all  questions  put  to  them  on 
this  subject  with  the  everlasting  quien  sabe, 
(who  knows  ?)  should  receive  perhaps  a more 
thorough  investigation  than  our  limits  will  per- 
mit. We  protest,  however,  against  the  right 
of  every  one’s  proclaiming  himself  an  antiqua- 
rian. There  is  a proverb  which  says  that  no  one 
ought  to  move  out  of  his  proper  sphere;  and 
if  our  author  had  followed  this  wise  counsel, 
particularly  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  and  his- 

* lodorum  curati,  tam  sseculares  quam  regularcs, 
Omni  diligentia  procurent  ut  in  illis  oppidis,  pagis  seu 
vicis  in  quibus  ipsi  resident,  scholae  instituantur  ubi  In- 
domm  pueri  legere  et  scribere  discantyChristianaB  doe- 
trinae  documenta  accipiant,  Hispanamquc  linraam  do- 
oeantur.  Id  euim  maxime  conveniens  cst  ad  Christi- 
anam  ac  civilem  eorum  institutionem. — Cone.  Mex.  an. 
1686,  lib.  i,  tit.  i,  sect.  r. 


torical  matters,  he  would  not  have  committed 
so  gross  a mistake  in  antiquarianism,  as  to  in- 
form his  readers  that  the  use  of  the  wooden 
rattle  during  the  last  three  days  of  the  holy 
week,  is  a usage  introduced  among  the  Mexi- 
cans by  the  Indians.  This  is  a profound  dis- 
covery indeed ! Every  school-boy  in  Catho- 
lic countries  is  aware  that  the  rattle  is  used 
only  as  a substitute  for  bells,  which  are  -not 
rung  during  that  solemn  time  : and  the  more 
learned  know  that  it  has  been  used  in  the 
church  from  the  remotest  period.  We  may 
dismiss  this  subject  with  the  observation  that 
the  most  elaborate,  the  most  complete,  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  most  universally  admitted 
account  of  Mexican  antiquities,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Father  (./lavigero,  who  was  a Mexican 
and  a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When 
that  learned  and  venerable  body  was  sup- 
pressed, he  retired  to  the  papal  dominions, 
and  there  composed  his  work,  which  was  the 
result,  not  of  a few  months’  study,  but,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Mayer,  who  cites 
him  freely,  of  a life-time’s  labor  and  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  has  recorded  an  instance  of  what  he 
calls  Mexican  bigotry  and  intolerance,  which 
we  cannot  sufier  to  pass  unnoticed.  What 
benefit,  we  ask,  did  he  anticipate  from  the 
mention  in  his  book  of  the  murder  of  an 
American  shoemaker,  by  a Mexican  soldier,  in 
1 824  ? It  appears  that  this  act  was  occasioned 
by  a real  or  reputed  want  of  respect,  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  towards  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment which  was  then  carried  to  a dying  per- 
son, and  by  a subsequent  misunderstanding 
when  the  soldier  remonstrated.  Why  should 
Mr.  M.  place  such  an  incident  before  his  read- 
ers ? Does  he  wish  to  rekindle  among  us  the 
flames  of  religious  dissension  and  mutual 
hate?  Does  he  hot  tell  us  himself  that  the 
soldier  made  his  escape,  and  consequently 
avoided  the  punishment  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  Mexican  authorities? 
Why  then  should  such  a case  be  charged 
against  Mexico,  when  others  much  more 
atrocious  have  happened  amongst  ourselves  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  the  burning  of  the  Charles- 
town convent?  And  we  ask,  is  it  reasonable, 
is  it  delicate,  is  it  just,  is  it  modest,  to  men- 
tion individual  and  unpremeditated  acts  of 
violence,  as  evidences  of  bigotry  in  a foreign 
country,  when  he  knows  well  that  a wild  fa- 
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naticism.  has  committed  much  more  shame- 
less, execrable,  and  cold-bboded  deeds  at 
home? 

The  reader  who  will  have  perused  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  will  probably  agree  with  us 
that  Mr.  M.  has  wofully  disappointed  the  pub- 
lic in  the  execution  of  his  promise,  respecting 
Mexico.  But  there  is  another  class  of  topics, 
that  furnish  just  grounds  of  expostulation 
with  Mr.  M.,  more  so,  even,  than  those  which 
we  have  considered,  because  his  statements 
are  still  more  inaccurate,  and  more  injurious 
in  their  tendency.  We  allude  to  certain  theo- 
logical views  of  the  author,  which  he  has  scat- 
tered with  an  uncommon  profusion  through- 
out his  work.  Not  satisfied  with  a display  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  erudition,  he  wished 
to  favor  the  public  also  with  specimens  of  his 
ecclesiastical  learning ; and  accordingly  he 
assails  most  unmercifully  the  ceremonies  of 
the  CathoUc  church,  the  devotion  to  the  mo-* 
ther  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  use  of  rich 
decorations  in  the  churches  and  on  our  altars ; 
he  moreover  professes  to  be  a great  lover 
of  evangelical  poverty,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  the  clergy,  and  very  unceremoniously  in- 
vites General  Santa  Anna  to  rob  them  of  their 
possessions.  We  cannot  say  all  that  we 
would  wish  on  these  topics ; but  the  few  re- 
marks we  have  to  ofler,  will,  we  trust,  be  suf- 
ficient to  place  the  theological  abilities  of  our 
author  in  their  true  light. 

Mr.  M.  enters  the  arena  principally  as  a ru- 
bricist, and  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
formation of  the  ritual.  In  his  very  preface 
he  alludes  to  the  subject  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance when  he  speaks  of  “ painful  exhibi- 
tions in  Mexico  which  strike  a stranger  as 
disadvantageous  both  to  intellectual  progress, 
and  the  pure  and  spiritual  adoration  of  God.’’ 
What  those  painful  exhibitions  are,  he  tells  us 
in  the  course  of  his  work:  they  consist  of 
processions  which  are  practised  by  the  Indians 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  in  a much  more  abun- 
dant sprinkling  of  holy  water  than  is  suited  to 
his  taste,  and  also  in  the  use  of  the  Indian 
rattle  during  holy  week,  and  of  various  pic- 
tures and  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour  during  the  same  time. 
In  reforming  the  ritual,  Mr.  M.  would  appa- 
rently make  a wide  sweep ; and  if  we  under- 
stand him  right,  he  would  go  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crosses,  images,  medals,  holy  water. 


blessed  candles,  processions,  statues,  palms, 
and  we  know  not  what  else. 

Speaking  of  the  painful  exhibitions  which 
he  witnessed  in  Mexico,  reminds  us  of  camp 
meetings,  which  Mr.  M.  has  probably  visited 
in  his  own  country,  as  he  makes  it  a point, 
he  tells  us,  to  see  every  thing  at  least  once. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  he  thinks  of 
those  exhibitions ; and  how  far  he  deems  them 
advantageous  to  intellectual  progress,  and  the 
pure  and  spiritual  adoration  of  God?  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Mexican  In- 
dians would  do  well  to  lay  aside  the  practices 
which  he  observed  among  them,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  sheep  pen,  the  lying  pellmell  on 
straw,  the  yelling,  the  groaning,  the  hanging 
on  each  other,  and  the  miraculous  vision  of 
the  Saviour,  with  eyes  almost  bursting  from 
their  sockets,  and  other  extraordinary  work- 
ings of  the  spirit  which  are  usually  exhibited 
on  such  occasions?  Until  our  author  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  this  subject  we  might  be 
allowed  to  abstain  from  any  further  remarks : 
but  one  word  more.  We  are  at  a loss  to 
understand  the  requisites  of  that  worship 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Mayer’s  views,  would 
be  fitted  to  the  pure  and  spiritual  adora- 
tion of  God  ? Perhaps  he  supposes  that  four 
walls,  and  a platform  for  the  speaker,  are 
the  only  externals  of  religion,  and  that  no 
sign,  no  ceremony,  no  gesture,  no  prostration, 
no  paintings  are  to  be  used,  because  God  is 
a spirit,  and  must  be  adored  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  But  we  contend  that  a worship  like 
this  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  nature 
of  man,  is  a mere  fiction,  and  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. If  men  were  angels  their  worship 
might  be  purely  spiritual;  but  as  they  are 
formed  of  a soul  and  a body,  their  worship 
must  be  both  internal  and  external ; the  inter- 
nal worship  being  no  doubt  the  most  essential 
part,  while,  however,  the  external  is  not  less  ne- 
cessarily either  an  evidence  or  an  effect  of  the 
spirit  within.  Hence  worship  among  all  na- 
tions, whether  pagans,  Jews,  Christians,  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized,  is  always  found  to  consist  of 
interior  sentiment  and  outward  exhibition.  In 
this  sense  only  can  it  be  said  that  the  ritual  of 
the  Catholic  is  the  ritual  of  many  nations,  as 
Mr.  M.  observes  j because  it  is  the  universally 
received  expression  of  those  interior  senti- 
ments that  every  where  exist  in  relation  to 
the  Deity.  But  a purely  spiritual  worship  is 
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a fiction  that  sprang  np  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  novelty  proves  it  to  be  spurious ; 
because  the  worship  of  God  is  not  one  of  those 
things  which,  like  rail  roads,  steam  engines, 
and  other  mechanical  apparatus,  are  destined 
to  be  improved  by  man.  A worship  purely 
internal  is  also  a contradiction;  because  its 
practical  advocates  will  either  use  no  worship 
at  all,  or  be  forced  into  some  external  forms, 
as  the  camp  meetings  abundantly  show,  and  be- 
cause man,  in  all  his  relations,  in  civil,  military, 
()r  literary  life,  must  have  recourse  to  the  use  of 
signs  or  outward  demonstrations,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  who  objects  to  them,  might  with 
as  much  propriety  contend  that  God  should 
have  created  man  a pure  spirit,  and  not  en- 
cumbered that  spirit  with  a body.  Mr.  M. 
has  no  reason  to  fear  that  an  outward  show 
of  religion,  as  regulated  by  the  Catholic  ritual, 
will  in  the  least  diminish,  impair,  or  injure 
the  interior  sentiments  of  Christian  piety ; let 
him  procure  that  ritual,*  and  he  will  soon 
learn  that  the  outward  ceremony  is  used 
merely  as  the  best  and  most  efficacious  means 
of  producing  those  sentiments  in  our  heart,  and 
of  conveying  instruction  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses,  which  are  so  many  avenues  to 
the  soul.  We  can  also  assure  Mr.  M.  that  we 
have  known  and  still  know  men  of  strong  and 
cultivated  minds,  who  derive  as  much  advan- 
tage from  the  use  of  these  ceremonies,  as  the 
Indians  in  Mexico,  or  others  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  soaring  into  the  intellectual  regions  of 
metaphysics.  The  image  of  our  crucified  Sa- 
viour, for  instance,  is  a book  that  is  read 
alike  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant ; it  in- 
structs the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and  sug- 
gests to  both  various  acts  of  adoration,  love, 
and  gratitude,  at  times  and  in  places  when 
they  would  not  present  themselves  to  their 
mind  without  the  aid  of  this  symbol.  We 
fear  that  our  writer  has  viewed  the  cere- 
monial of  the  Mexican  church  with  jaun- 
diced eyes.  A man  who  would  see  nothing 
more  in  water  than  an  element  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  body,  would  think  it  passing  strange 
that  many  should  use  it  for  cooking.  If  Mr. 
M.  also,  in  seeing  an  individual  prostrate  be- 
fore a wooden  cross,  imagine  that  the  respect 
is  paid  to  the  wood,  he  must  undoubtedly  have 
witnessed  many  odd  exhibitions  in  Mexico, 

* Ritualc  Romanum.  Baltimore : J.  Murphy. 


and  he  will  behold  them  every  where.  But 
such  charges  prove  only  one  thing,  and  that 
is  a complete  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  ritual, 
and  we  must  say  that  the  fault  of  our  author 
consists  altogether  in  his  having  attempted  to 
discuss  matters  which  de  did  not  understand, 
and  to  introduce  reform  into  a science,  the 
very  alphabet  of  which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 
However,  if  he  persist  in  his  plan  of  reform- 
ing the  ritual,  we  would  recommend  to  his 
perusal  a very  excellent  little  book,*  from 
which  he  may  gather  much  clearer  and  more 
rational  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  another 
point  on  which  Mr.  Mayer  has  undertaken  to 
display  his  dialectics,  which  will  be  found  to  rest 
only  upon  tales  and  legends.  That  Mr.  Mayer 
should  be  opposed  to  the  devotion  of  which 
we  speak,  does  not  surprise  us;  he  is  a Pro-, 
testant,  and  there  is  no  point  perhaps  in  which 
* the  diverse  and  hostile  sects  of  Protestantism 
seem  more  cordially  to  agree,  than  in  a marked 
antipathy  to  honor  the  memory  and  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  her  whom  the  Almighty  himself 
honored,  by  despatching  a heavenly  messen- 
ger to  announce  to  her,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogy,  that  she  was  the  most  privileged 
among  women,  and  destined  to  act  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  most  stupendous  of  all 
events,  the  redemption  of  the  world  (Luke,  ii.) 
But  why  should  our  author,  apparently  ia 
the  true  spirit  of  intolerant  bigotry,  have  held 
up  Mexico  to  the  ridicule  of  a Protestant  com- 
munity, by  the  repetition  of  stale  witticisms, 
which  are  unworthy  of  him,  and  fit  only  for 
the  purposes  of  vulgar  buffoonery  ? It  ap- 
pears, from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Mayer,  that 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  taken  deep 
root  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  whether 
the  descendants  of  Spanish  or  Indian  ances- 
try. She  is  honored  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
this  honor  is  attested  not  only  in  the  public 
edifices  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Al- 
mighty ; it  is  exhibited  also  in  the  concerns 
and  arrangements  of  domestic  life.  A person 
that  had  viewed  things  dispassionately,  would 
have  concluded  that  these  practices  which  ex- 
ist in  Mexico  and  all  over  the  world,  are  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  made  by  Mary 
herself.  Behold  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed.’’  (Luke,  ii.)  But 

* The  Catholic  Christian  loftmcted  in  the  Sacra- 
ments, Sacrifice,  and  Ceremonies,  &c.  Balt.  Lucas. 
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Mr.  Mayer  it  seems  was  doomed  to  look  upoa 
every  thing  with  a distorted  vision ; and  hence 
that  ebullition  of  zeal  which  prompted  him  to 
hurl  his  theological  weapons  against  the  devo- 
tion which  is  paid  to  the  mother  of  God.  He  is 
much  perplexed  by  the  many  titles  under 
which  she  is  honored:  he  can  account  for 
them  only  in  the  supposition  of  a metamor- 
phosis. There  is  the  virgin  of  Guadelupe,  of 
los  Remedios,  the  virgin  of  dolors,  the  virgin 
of  mercy,  and  it  is  still  the  same  virgin;  the  diffi- 
culty is  inexplicable ; there  is  evidently  no  way 
of  solving  it,  except  by  admitting  a metamor- 
phosis. Here  we  have  one  of  his  arguments 
against  the  devotion  of  the  Mexicans  and  of 
Catholics  at  large ; he  does  not  consider  it  per- 
haps as  the  strongest  argument  that  could  be 
urged  ; but  it  will  serve  at  least  very  well  by 
way  of  a theological  skirmish.  We  never  had 
much  faith  in  metamorphoses ; but  we  shall 
believe  in  them  still  less  in  future,  after  having 
seen  a gentleman  of  the  bar  succeed  so  badly  in 
attempting  to  metamorphose  himself  into  a di- 
vine. If  Mr.  Mayer  wishes  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed upon  this  point,  we  will  observe  that  he 
has  not  mentioned  one  half  of  the  titles  under 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  and  deserves  to 
be  honored.  She  is  revered  and  invoked  as 
the  Lady  (f  mercy,  for  the  favors  that  we  ob- 
tain through  her  intercession ; as  the  Lady  of 
dolors,  on  account  of  the  ample  part  which  she 
bore  in  the  passion  of  Christ ; as  the  Virgin  of 
Virgins,  Comforterof  ihec^icted, &c; onaccount 
of  other  eminent  qualities  that  commend  her  to 
our  special  veneration.  These  are  a few  of  the 
reasons  for  which  Catholics  celebrate  the 
praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  we  see 
nothing  in  all  this  very  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended. Will  Mr.  Mayer  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  encomiums  that  may  be  lav- 
ished upon  him,  from  certain  quarters,  as  an 
interesting  writer,  an  accurate  historian,  a very 
erudite  antiquarian,  a learned  divine,  and  a 
profound  economist?  Will  he  deem  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  understand  this,  to  have  re- 
course to  any  species  of  metamorphosis  ? 

Our  author  makes  use  of  another  argument 
that  runs  thus:  On  the  noche  iriste  (sad 
night)  when  the  Spaniards  retreating  from 
Mexico  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  there 
fell  from  the  knapsack  of  a Spaniard,  a doll,  an 
old  relic  of  some  pet  baby  he  had  leA  at  home, 
and  lo ! it  was  proclaimed  to  be  a miraculous 
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image  of  the  Holy  Viigin!  The  doll  was 
thenceforward  sanctified,  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  virgin  of  los  Remedios.  Hence  the  su- 
perstitious and  idolatrous  rite^  of  the  Mexi- 
cans  In  transcribing  this  singular 

account,  we  thought  that  we  might  perhaps  be 
dreaming;  but  on  closer  attention,  with  our 
eyes  as  widely  opened  as  possible,  we  dis- 
covered thtj^  the  story  was  really  related  by 
Mr.  Mayer.  But  what  are  the  authorities  for 
this  legend  ? No  mention  is  made  of  them. 
The  fact  is,  the  writer  seldom  gives  any  author- 
ity, to  save,’^  he  says,  “ the  patience  of  the 
printer  and  of  the  less  exacting  readers.’’  In 
the  present  instance,  he  does  not  even  intro- 
duce the  tale  by  “they  say,”  or  “it  is  re- 
ported,” and  thus  the  conclusion  forces  itself 
irresistibly  upon  the  mind,  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  it  himself,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
will  have  anjf  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the 
paternity  of  this  fancy  doll.  But  in  connec- 
tion with  this  ^ii^°(llhere  arises  a question  of 
antiquities,  not  unworthy  of  association  with 
the  Indian  origin  of  wooden  rattles.  It 
would  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Mayer,  that 
in  former  times,  the  Spanish  soldiers  carried 
dolls  in  their  knlpsacks.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  the  writer,  by  way  of  completing 
his  statem^s  on  these  matters,  to  men- 
tion the  gfciods  when  this  practice  was 
first  adopted  and  then  laid  aside  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers?  In  relation  to  this  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Mayer,  we  have  but  one  further 
observation  to  offer,  which  is,  that  in  our 
opinion  he  has  vastly  improved  the  polemical 
art,  and  considerably  widened  the  sphere  of 
theological  discussion.  In  days  of  yore,  it 
happened  occasionally  that  credulous  divines 
would  draw  false  conclusions  from  legends 
which  had  been  frabricated  a long  time  before, 
and  the  origin  of  which  they  could  not  assign  ; 
but  our  theological  opponent  both  makes  the 
legend  and  draws  his  conclusions  from  it ! ! 

We  shall  now  consider  our  author’s  last 
argument  against  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  plain  that  he  expects  something 
from  it,  introducing  it  with  a sort  of  triumph 
at  the  close  of  a letter,  as  if,  like  another  Her- 
cules, he  had  crushed  all  his  opponents  with 
his  theological  club : 

“ If  the  Virgin  possesses  the  power  to  cure 
the  maladies  of  others,  she  has  not,  alas  ! the 
skill  to  heal  her  own.  She  is  in  a most  di« 
lapidated  condition.” 
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This  language  of  Mr.  Mayer  brought  to  our 
recollection  what  we  believe  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  hideous  scenes  of  the  French  re- 
volution, so  fruitful  in  every  kind  of  horror. 
A member  of  the  national  institute  having  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  pronounced  the 
name  of  God,  there  burst  upon  him  a shower 
of  abuse  from  those  who  were  seated  around 
him:  ^‘did  you  ever  see  him?’^^hey  asked, 
“what  was  his  forra?’^  Some  carried  their  folly 
to  such  a degree  as  to  swear  that  there  was  no 
God,  and  to  challenge  him.  No  one,  however, 
in  that  assembly  of  demons  dropped  dead,  and 
though  our  hair  stands  on  an  end,  at  the  bare 
recollection  of  such  blasphemies,  those  men 
continued  to  receive  life  and  health  from  him 
whose  authority  they  had  defied ! ! ! Mr. 
Mayer,  we  are  confident,  would  easily  have 
refuted  the  silly  arguments  of  these  atheists  j 
let  him  apply  his  answer  to  the..  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  his  objections  wi^soon  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  will  finwHf  the  weapons 
which  he  hurls  against  his  adversaries,  will 
recoil  upon  himself.  In  short  he  will  under- 
stand that  if  God  permits  irregularity,  or  does 
not  punish  immediately  the  blasphemies  of  his 
enemies,  it  is  not  for  wantoffjower,  but  because 
be  does  not  judge  it  expedient  according  to  his 
inscrutable  designs ; and  for  the^me  reason, 
to  conclude  that  the  mother  of^od  has  no 
power,  because  her  statues  are  broken  or  de- 
cayed, is  an  argument  the  silliness  of  which 
surpasses  its  impiety.* 

We  pass  now  to  another  topic,  upon  which 

♦ The  reader  perhaps  may  desire  more  positire  in- 
formation about  the  virgin  of  Remedioit  of  which  Mr. 
Mayer  has  famished  so  absurd  an  account.  We  have 
not  at  band  any  statement  that  could  be  considered  per- 
fectly satisfactory ; but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  any  clergyman  in  Mexico  would  have  cheeifuUy 
explained  the  whole  affair  to  our  author,  if  be  had 
taken  the  pains  to  inform  himself,  and  that  the  case 
would  have  appeared  to  him  very  plain  and  reasona- 
ble. And  we  may  ask,  why  Mr.  Mayer  did  not  con- 
sult those  who  could  have  instructed  him  upon  this  and 
other  matters,  and  who  would  have  been  delighted  to 
serve  him,  possessing  os  he  did,  letters  intr^uctory 
and  recommendatory  from  the  highestdignitary  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States  ? He  has  prefer- 
red, however,  to  mve  us  hit  oton  impressions.  The 
facts,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  are 
these  : “ The  joy  of  the  Spaniards,  (during  the  noche 
UritU) , was  so  great  in  finding  a place  of  shelter,  which 
was  attributed  to  a special  protection  of  heaven,  that 
these  sentiments  continued  even  after  the  peril  had 
ceased,  and  Cortes  afterwards  erected  a chapel  upon 
the  spot,  under  the  name  of  lot  Remediot.**  (Labarpe, 
Mitt.  Voy.  Amer.  vol.  i,  p.  481.)  What  is  more  na- 
tural than  to  suppose  that  the  Spaniards  placed  there 
also  an  image  of  the  Blessed  virgin,  which  after  a 
lattte  of  three  hundred  years,  is  falling  into  decay  ? 


Mr.  Mayer  has  ventured  to  be  exceedingly 
prolix.  We  allude  to  the  urgent  necessity 
which  he  sees,  of  wresting  from  the  church 
and  clergy  their  useless  wealth.  This  branch 
of  his  theologico-economical  system  he  con- 
ceives to  be  of  paramount  importance,  and  he 
makes  of  it  the  burden  of  his  song.  To  render 
his  deductions  more  obvious  and  palatable,  he 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  church. 
During  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  be^ 
held  so  much  massive  gold  and  silver,  so  many 
precious  stones,  so  many  diamonds,  emeralds, 
&.C.  that  he  values  the  church  properly  at  not 
less  than  ninety  or  perhaps  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  are  not  prepared  to  con- 
test the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  or  to  call  in 
question  the  metallurgic  or  statistical  abilities 
of  Mr.  Mayer.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark, that  not  every  thing  that  glitters  is  gold, 
and  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  Ca- 
tholic churches,  is  oftentimes  wonderfully  ex- 
aggerated by  Protestants.  The  cathedrd  of 
Baltimore  has  been  twice  robbed  of  large  can- 
dlestics  and  crucifixes,  supposed  to  be  of  solid 
gold,  or  silver  gilt.  What  a sad  disappoint- 
ment for  the  robbers,  when  they  perceived  that 
they  had  jeoparded  their  honor  and  liberty  for  a 
few  pounds  of  brass.  But  not  to  be  loo  que- 
rulous, we  will  admit  all  the  -calculations  of 
our  author,  and  pass  to  the  theological  part  of 
the  question,  which  is  the  only  point  that  w« 
are  willing  to  discuss  here.  Mr.  Mayer  dis- 
covers something  flagrantly  improper  in  the 
wealth  of  the  church,  because  he  contrasts  it 
with  the  poverty  of  the  leperos,  who  are  al- 
ways present  to  his  mind.  But  he  would 
perhaps  easily  agree  with  us,  that  if  these 
leperos  were  treated  to  a part  of  this  wealth, 
they  would  be  little  benefited  ; perhaps  would 
not  so  much  as  buy  a new  pair  of  “ leather 
breeches,’’  but  would  squander  it  away  in  a 
short  time,  without  any  other  advantage  than 
that  of  having  spent  a few  merry  days.  This, 
however,  matters  not : Mr.  Mayer  is  fond  of 
the  figure  of  rhetoric  called  antithesis,  and 
consequently  whenever  he  visits  a church,  he 
makes  it  a necessary  point  of  etiquette  to  find 
some  poor  beggar  at  the  door,  in  squalid  rags, 
in  order  to  help  out  his  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  This  is  the  winding 
up  of  all  his  visits  to  the  churches,  as  marriage 
is  the  conclusion  of  all  comedies  : he  therefore 
speaks  openly,  and  without  the  slightest  am- 
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biguity  or  obscurity.  Even  m bis  preface  be 
tells  US : 

‘*It  bas  appeared  to  me,  that  it  was  tbe 
du^  of  that  establishment  voluntarily  to 
unfetter  its  wealth,  to  reform  its  ritual,  to 
sweep  into  the  public  coffers  the  useless  jew- 
els that  adorn  the  altars  and  statues,  yet  do  not 
glorify  the  Almighty.’’ 

And  in  another  place  he  invokes  the  sword 
of  Santa  Anna,  to  enforce  his  pathetic  exhor- 
tation to  voluntary  poverty. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I confess  I desire 
pardcularly  to  see  General  Santa  Anna  effect, 
and  that  is,  an  act  for  which  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  is  chiefly  commendable ; I mean 
the  seizure  and  distribution  of  church  property.” 

Mr.  Mayer  is  kind  enough  to  specify 
the  object  to  which  this  property  should  be 
applied,  and  forgetting  his  philanthropic  views 
towards  beggars  and  leperos,  he  wishes  it  ap- 
propriated to  the  liquidation  of  Mexico’s  indebt- 
edness to  England.  As  this  debt  is  abouteighty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  church  properly  would 
just  suflice  to  extinguish  it,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  it  would  furnish  a magnificent  instance 
of  commercial  cancelling  and  balance  in  trade ! 

The  reader  will  be  perfectly  amazed  at  all 
these  views  of  our  author,  and  as  to  ourselves, 
we  are  entirely  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  an 
individual,  who  has  undertaken  to  agitate  a 
financial  question  (which,  under  the  direction 
of  some  reckless  demagogue  in  Mexico,  would 
stir  up  all  the  elements  of  civil  war,)  could 
ever  return  to  that  country  with  any  prospect 
of  an  honorable  reception,  or  even  of  personal 
safely.  But  to  return  to  the  theological  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Mayer.  According  to  him,  the 
splendid  decorations  of  our  altars  do  not  glo- 
rify the  Almighty ; gold,  jewels,  diamonds, 
&c.  are  useless  accompaniments  of  religious 
worship.  Be  it  so : will  gold  and  precious 
stones  glorify  the  Almighty  any  better  on  the 
breast-pins  of  English  dandies,  or  on  the 
rings  and  necklaces  of  English  belles  ? Will 
they  be  more  usefully  employed  in  concealing 
the  ugliness  of  aristocratic  shrews,  or  dilating 
the  vanity  of  noble  fops,  than  in  edifying  the 
multitudes  assembled  around  the  altar  of  God  ? 
We  had  always  believed,  that  one  of  the  most 
expressive  modes  of  testifying  a high  regard 
for  an  individual,  was  to  offer  him  a valuable 
present  Was  it  not  upon  this  principle  that 
the  Almighty  accepted  the  offering  of  Abel, 
which  consisted  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 
and  of  their  fat”  (Gen.  iv),  and  rejected  that 


of  Cain,  because  he  had  reserved  the  best  por- 
tion for  himself?  Did  not  the  Israelites  sig- 
nalize their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  when 
**  both  men  and  women  gave  bracelets  and 
ear-rings,  rings  and  tablets ; when  every  ves- 
sel of  gold  was  set  aside  to  be  offered  to  the 
Lord  . . When  the  princes  offered  onyx  stones 
and  precious  stones?”  Did  not  the  Constan- 
tines, the  TJieodosiuses,  the  Charlemagnes, 
give  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  genero- 
sity and  zeal  forthe  worship  of  God,  by  the  splen- 
did offerings  which  they  made  to  his  temples  ? 
According  to  Mr.  Mayer’s  principles,  all  this 
was  a false  piety.  Gold  and  diamonds  should 
be  reserved  for  the  gratification  of  human 
vanity ; tinsel  is  good  enough  for  the  altars  of 
religion.  Jewels  have  a peculiar  lustre  on 
fops  and  belles ; but  the  statuary  of  the  church 
is  sufficiently  set  off  with  pebbles.  In  short, 
insignificant  man  may  build  magnificent  palaces 
for  himself,  but  he  will  be  doing  much,  if  he  put 
up  a bam  for  the  fibuse  of  God.  (Matt,  xxi,  13.) 

In  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  our  author 
has  not  trenched  merely  upon  a theological 
question ; he  has  assailed  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  the  cultivation  of  iheme^ 
chanical  arts,  which  are  encouraged  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  rich  and  beautiful  offerings  which 
Catholicity  presents  at  her  religious  shrines. 
Curtail  the^mand  for  jewels  and  costly  arti- 
cles, and  you  necessarily  consign  to  inaction 
the  talent  and  admirable  skill  of  artificers, 
whose  genius  and  handicraft  have  been  more 
distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  church  than 
in  any  other  cause,  by  the  splendid  specimens 
which  they  have  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  sacred  vases,  vestments,  and  other  funiture. 
But  we  are  still  more  astounded  by  the  model 
which  our  author  proposes  to  Santa  Anna  for 
imitation.  He  would  have  this  republican 
president  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a tyrant,  who 
knew  no  other  justice  than  the  dictates  of  a 
barbarous  craelty  and  wholesale  repacity.  Did 
not  Mr.  Mayer’s  memory  fail  him,  when  he 
recalled  the  vandalism  of  Henry  VIII  ? In  the 
seizure  of  the  monastic  property,  as  every  tyro 
in  history  must  know,  that  monarch  had  no 
other  design  than  to  benefit  himself  and  his 
guilty  minions.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  which 
transferred  all  these  possessions  to  the  crown, 
speciously  announced  to  the  people,  that  this 
measure  would  be  a relief  to  the  poor,  and 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  taxation,  and 
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of  all  further  subsidies  for  the  royal  armies. 
But  never  did  legislative  robbers  trifle  so  ter- 
rifically with  a nation.  But  a short  time 
elapsed^  when  a new  tax  was  levied,  in  order 
to  indemnify  the  king  for  the  expenses  which 
he  had  incurred  in  the  apostolic  work  of  re- 
formation. Money  was  extorted  from  the 
people  by  every  possible  method,  taxes,  loans, 
bounties,  alteration  of  the  coin,  every  means 
was  employed  to  replenish  the  royal  cofiers, 
and  a larger  amount  of  funds  was  raised  in  this 
way  by  Henry  VIII  alone,  than  by  all  the  mon- 
archs  that  had  preceded  him.  To  cap  the 
climax  of  regal  swindling,  the  king  proclaimed 
himself  insolvent,  and  the  parliament  solemnly 
acquitted  him  of  all  his  liabilities.  What  had 
become  of  the  property  plundered  from  the 
small  and  larger  monasteries  1 It  had  served 
only  as  a mouthful  for  Henry’s  insatiable  pas- 
sions ; he  still  cried  more,  more,  because  his 
debts  had  not  been  paid;  and  the  necessary 
consequence  to  him  was  robbery  of  his 
subjects.  This  is  indeed  a fine  model  for 
Santa  Anna  1 We  can  only  say , that  were  he 
to  imitate  Henry  VIII,  he  would  verify,  at  his 
own  expense,  what  Charles  V said  of  the 
English  monarch’s  folly,  that  he  had  killed 
the  hen  that  laid  golden  eggs.”  For  the  mon- 
asteries having  been  destroyed,  the  new  occu- 
pants of  these  desecrated  possMsions  were 
very  far  from  ofiering  the  bounties  which  had 
been  furnished  by  their  ecclesiastical  tenants, 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  public  distress, 
and  the  fountains  of  that  charity  which  had 
been  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were  now  dried  up. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  plunder  of 
ecclesiastical  property  is  always  fatal  to  its 
authors.  We  had  a remarkable  instance  of 
this  truth  in  the  transactions  of  the  French  re- 
volution : church  property  far  exceeding  the 
public  debt,  having  been  seized  for  the  nomi- 
nal purpose  of  extinguishing  this  debt,  did  not 
prevent  the  state  from  becoming  bankrupt. 
All  similar  spoliations  will  have  a similar  e^. 
An  eagle  once  beheld  a delicious  viand  on  the 
altar  of  Jove,  and  immediately  pouncing  upon 
it,  he  bore  it  ofi*  to  his  nest ; but  lo ! a coal  from 
the  altar  had  clung  to  the  meat,  and  sdon  en- 
veloped the  nest  in  flames. 


We  admire  very  much  Mr.  Mayer’s  pre- 
ferences for  ecclesiastical  poverty ; but  w« 
could  point  out  to  him  a much  wider  field  than 
Mexico  for  the  display  of  his  laudable  zeal, 
and  one  far  more  worthy  of  his  comprehensive 
views.  We  allude  to  England ; for  although 
her  monasteries  have  been  swallowed  up,  still 
church  estates  and  church  wealth  are  not 
scarce ; there,  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical  capi- 
tal of  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  two  thirds  of 
of  which  are  unproductive,  he  will  behold  a 
net  income  of  perhaps  the  same  amount! 
Who  that  has  any  zeal  for  the  cause  of  cleri- 
cal disinterestedness,  or  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt,  could  refrain,  in  an  instance  like 
this,  from  recommending  the  seizure  of  the 
church  property  ! If  Mr.  Mayer  succeed  in 
England,  he  may  perhaps  devise  some  plan 
also  for  paying  th  e ueDts  of  our  own  state,  not 
by  the  seizure  of  ecclesiastical  property, — ^for 
there  is  none, — ^but  in  some  other  way  that  his 
ingenuity  may  devise ; for  instance,  the  gov- 
ernment might  lay  hold  of  funds  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found : upon  the  principle  which  the 
wolf  urged  in  the  case  of  the  lamb,  the 
strongest  is  always  the  best.” 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  should  per- 
haps ofier  some  apology  for  its  unusual 
length.  We  felt  bound  to  notice  the  produo- 
tion  of  our  townsman,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  the  subject  is  far  from  having  been 
exhausted.  The  work  is  replete  with  objec- 
tionable matter,  and  it  would  be  a pity  to 
leave  the  author  in  an  invincible  ignorance  of 
the  fault  he  has  committed.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  justify  Mexico  in  every  respect;  we 
are  far  from  supposing  that  the  republic  or  its 
inhabitants  are  immaculate;  we  have  not 
aimed  at  giving  the  Mexicans  a superiority 
over  our  own  happy  country,  in  political  or 
social  excellence ; but  it  was  a duty  to  vindi- 
cate them  and  their  religion,  from  the  urn- 
founded  imputations  of  a writer,  whose  pen 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  who  has  drawn 
his  own  fellow-republicans  into  the  mud,  and 
who  has  undertaken,  after  a hasty  view  of 
things,  to  condemn  or  to  ridicule  the  customs 
and  habits  of  a people,  whose  only  crime  is  to 
be  difierent  from  ourselves. 
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SymhoUsm : or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Dif 
ferences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as 
eridenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings.  By 
John  Adam  Moehler,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wurz- 
burg, and  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Munich.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  a memoir  of  the  author.  Pre- 
ceded by  an  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  By  James  Bur- 
ton Robertson,  Esq.,  &c.  New  York  (re- 
published): 1843.  870.  pp.  575. 

T3  John  Adam  Moehler  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  author  of  a book,  which 
all  contemporary  and  subsequent  evidence  has 
concurred  in  pronouncing  the  most  remarkable 
theological  production  even  of  this  age  of  re- 
ligious inquiry.  Extensive  in  its  erudition, 
profound  in  its  philosophy,  severe  in  its  dia- 
lectics, having  for  its  subject  religion,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  address  only  a limited 
class  of  readers  5 yet  in  less  than  six  years, 
five  large  editions  in  the  original  German 
were  exhausted ; a translation  from  the  first 
edition  was  made  into  the  Italian  and  Latin 
by  one  of  the  ablest  hands  which  the  conti- 
nent could  supply,  the  papal  nuncio  of  Swit- 
zerland ; into  French  by  M.  Lachat  from  the 
fourth  edition ; and  now  from  the  fifth  edition 
into  English,  published  in  London,  and  imme- 
diately republished  in  New  York : thus  almost 
completing  the  circle  of  Christendom.  Upon 
its  first  appearance  it  be(jame  a text  book  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Catholic  universities,  and  not  long 
after  was  by  common  consent  accounted  one  of 
the  classics  of  German  literature.  From  the 
lecture  rooms  and  the  benches  of  colleges,  and 
the  conversaziones  of  men  of  letters,  its  fame 
found  a way  within  the  court^s  impenetrable 
barrier  of  frivolity.  The  words  of  the  late 
king  of  Prussia  in  reference  to  it  were  in  all 
the  literary  journals  of  the  day,  and  are  a trib- 
ute to  its  merits  as  rare  as  it  is  indisputable. 
" There  are  three  works,’^  his  majesty  used 


to  say,  for  an  able  refutation  of  which  I am 
ready  to  bestow  any  reasonable  recompense. 
The  first  of  them  is  MoehkPs  SymboUk.”  But 
the  guerdon  was  never  won.  German  Protest- 
antism sent  forth  her  men  of  might  against 
Moehler,  only  to  receive  them  back  covered 
with  defeat.  She  had  in  her  armory  neither 
sword  nor  lance  which  did  not  shiver  to  pieces 
in  the  owner’s  grasp,  against  the  harness  of 
celestial  temper  in  which  the  champion  of  the 
church  had  arrayed  himself.  The  Ajax  of 
Protestantism,  the  great  Schleiermacher,  de- 
clared the  Symbolism  the  deadliest  blow  she  had 
ever  received,  and  where  he  stood  still,” 
combatants  of  lesser  mould  might  not  hesitate 
to  retreat. 

Dr.  Baur  of  Tubingen,  the  most  laborious, 
if  not  the  ablest,  of  its  assailants,  not  only  did 
not  make  good  his  purposed  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism, but  as  if  his  efforts  to  that  end  had 
only  convinced  him  of  the  weakness  of  the 
system,  he  came  out  of  the  contest  with  all 
his  religious  convictions  shaken  into  utter  con- 
fusion, and  subsequently  became  an  avowed 
Pantheist,  according  to  the  most  repulsive  and 
cynical  form.  In  his  case,  indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mind,  hurled  back  from  the  immova- 
ble rock  against  which  it  had  dashed  itself, 
was  whirled  off,  like  a comet  by  the  sun,  un- 
til it  lost  itself  in  the  abysses  of  Pantheism. 
In  a word,  the  sensation  it  produced  through- 
out Germany  was  immense ; Mr.  Robertson, 
in  his  admirable  memoir,  says  it  was  " unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  modern  theological 
literature:”  and  truly  it  is  no  exoneration 
to  say  so  much.  Perhaps,  considering  our 
greatly  increased  means  here  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  making  a sensation”  with  a 
book ; steam-presses,  cheap  publications,  read- 
ers infinitely  multiplied,  not  forgetting,  by  any 
means,  the  buccaneering  of  the  booksellers,— 
it  would  be  no  more  than  the  truth  to  say 
flatly,  that  no  book  of  its  class  ever  published 
excited  the  same  general  and  deep  attention. 
Evidences  aU  these  of  the  reputation  of  the 
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work ; and,  at  least,  so  many  probabilities  in 
favor  of  its  merits.  It  is  true  that,  in  too  many 
cases,  for  a work  to  be  held  good  by  many,  it 
is  enough  that  it  be  cried  up — that  it  have  a 
name;  without  much  regard  to  its  intrinsic 
merits.  But  it  has  not  been  so  in  this  instance. 
Common  fame,  for  once  better  than  the  char- 
acter unkindly  given  her,  has  not  overrated 
the  merits  of  the  Symbolism. 

The  bare  conception  of  the  work  was  the 
thought  of  only  a master  mind.  In  all  con- 
troversies the  main  point  is  to  define  exactly 
the  matter  in  issue ; but  in  religious  controver- 
sies, as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
difidculty  of  settling  this  first  and  paramount 
preliminary  is  very  great.  Protestantism, — 
whether  it  be  Lutheranism,  or  Calvinism,  or 
Church-of-Englandism,  or  any  other  form, — 
is  at  the  best,  so  undefined,  so  changing,  that 
it  constantly  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable assailant ; while,  to  make  the  mat- 
ter worse,  every  particular  advocate  of  Pro- 
testant doctrine  finds,  in  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  permission  to  add  as  many  more 
mutations  and  as  much  vagueness  as  may 
happen  to  suit  his  purpose.  A Catholic, 
therefore,  arguing  against  a Protestant,  knows 
not  where  to  take  him.  He  will  fly  about 
from  Luther  to  Calvin,  and  from  Calvin  to 
Zwingle,  and  from  him  back  again  to  Me- 
lancthon,  just  as  caprice  or  necessity  dictates. 
Driven  from  Augsburg,  he  falb  back  upon 
Dort,  and  if  Dort  becomes  loo  warm  for  him, 
he  deserts  it  at  once  for  Lambeth.  To  speak 
less  figuratively,  this,  that,  or  the  other  doc- 
trine is  diluted  down  or  wholly  abandoned, 
and  others  assumed  in  its  stead,  as  one  or 
the  other  is  found  to  be  less  or  more  avail- 
able.’’ Under  these  circumstances  contro- 
versy seems  too  often  to  be  merely  an  aflair 
of  wind  and  nimbleness,  in  which  to  succeed, 
one  must  have  breath,  swiftness,  and  perseve- 
rance, to  turn,  double,  and  give  chase. 

For  the  truth  of  this  we  appeal  to  every 
reader  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  contro- 
versy between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Such 
a one  cannot  fail  to  note  what  we  speak  of,  as 
well  as  the  vast  disadvantage  under  which  the 
latter  contends  with  adversaries  who  are  con- 
stantly shifting  their  position,  either  of  attack 
or  defence.  It  does  not  need  much  reflection 
to  see,  that  to  carry  on  a discussion  profitably 
with  controversiaUsts  of  thb  guerilla  style  of 


fighting,  it  is  necessary  first  to  settle  definitely 
lohat  are  their  doctrines ; which  can  only  be 
done  by  reference  to  the  recognized  and  au- 
thentic depositories  of  their  faith,  that  is  to 
say,  their  symbolical  writings.  About  these 
there  can  be  no  dispute ; from  them  no  evasion. 
If  there  be  any  doctrine  in  the  case,  it  is 
there  it  will  be  found,  and  at  least  as  well  de- 
fined as  ebewhere.  It  must  also  be  obvious 
that  any  one  who  will  collect  those  doctrines 
from  these  sources,  will  thereby  greatly  sim- 
plify controversy,  and  therefore  do  a service 
to  religion.  Now  to  do  this  work,  is  one  of 
the  main  objects, — perhaps  we  might  say  the 
main  object, — of  the  Symbolism.  But  it  pro- 
poses to  do  more. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  great  schism  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is,  that  through  all  its  manifold, 
strange,  and  apparently  inconsistent  opera- 
tions, you  can  trace  the  workings  of  a uniform 
rule.  Error  has  its  logic  as  well  tfs  truth ; it 
is  not  in  man’s  nature  to  tolerate  any  system 
which  is  wholly  untrue,  premises  and  infer- 
ences ; and  the  first  error  of  sectarianism  be- 
ing granted,  all  the  others  follow  as  necessary 
consequences ; there  being  in  this  way  a con- 
nection and  a unity  of  the  whole  system, 
which,  without  keeping  this  in  mind,  you  are 
apt  to  view  as  simply  an  accidental  assemblage 
of  isolated  fabities.  Thus  we  are  struck  to 
see  how  in  the  midst  of  his  most  passionate 
and,  apparently,  utterly  lawless  extravagances, 
Luther  is  governed  by  an  unrelenting  and  ir- 
resistible logic ; so  that  what  appear  to  be  to- 
tally unconnected  and  fortuitous  movements, 
are  in  fact  bound  together  by  a secret  and  ne- 
cessary connection,  and  are  all  referrible  to 
his  cardinal  error  upon  justification,  or  the  re- 
storation of  man  from  his  fall,  through  Christ 
Jesus.  Thus  it  is  abo  with  Calvin ; his  error 
being  a different,  but  equally  fundamental:  one, 
upon  the  same  great  doctrine.  It  b an  im- 
pressive and  a wholesome  reflection,  to  see 
these  two  mighty  minds  whose  turbulent  en- 
ergies rent  Christendom  into  pieces,  them- 
selves most  ignobly  constrained  by  the  iron 
logic  of  error,  driven  on  and  on  with  a re- 
morseless consequentiaHty  (if  we  may  be  par- 
doned the  .word)  from  one  step  to  another, 
every  one  carrying  them  farther  from  the 
truth,  whence  at  first  they  had  diverged.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  arch  sectaries  of  Protest- 
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antism  differed  from  each  other^  but  this 
makes  nothing  against  our  principle ; for  their 
differences  can  be  traced  upon  examination  to 
a different  first  error,  or  simply  to  pushing  the 
same  first  error  farther  towards  its  ultimate  re- 
sults. To  Moehler  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first,  if  not  to  discover  the  logic  of  Pro- 
testantism (and  for  aught  we  know,  the  merit 
of  even  this  is  his),  certainly  to  trace  it  from 
its  premises  of  falsehood,  deduction  after  de- 
duction, through  all  its  windings,  and  expose 
it  in  its  entire  vast  and  fearful  proportions. 
Here  then  is  another  object  of  the  SymbolUm. 

' But  there  remains  one  other  desideratum, — 
to  apply  to  all  these  errors,  original  and  se- 
condary, as  definitively  ascertained,  the  test 
of  truth ; that  is,  to  set  beside  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  and 
in  so  doing  demonstrate  irresistibly,  because 
as  it  were  unintentionally  and  of  necessity, 
the  opposition  of  the  one  and  the  conformity  of 
the  othe|^  to  universally  acknowledged  truths, 
to  the  Gospel  and  Christian  reason.  Without 
this.  Symbolism  would  have  merely  furnished 
the  materials  for  a conclusive  argument  against 
religious  error  5 with  it,  it  is — what  it  is,  irre- 
fragable as  the  truth  it  maintains. 

Now,  then,  for  clearness’  sake  we  will  sum 
up  more  briefly  the  objects  of  the  Symbolwn,  as 
already  set  down,  perhaps  too  much  in  detail. 
To  slate  clearly,  impartially  and  indisputa- 
bly, upon  the  authority  of  their  symbols,  or 
public  confessions  of  faith,  the  doctrines  of  the 
different  sects  of  Protestantism  : secondly,  while 
sometimes  ascertaining  by  analysis  (as  a chem- 
ist discovers  the  parts  of  a compound  body  by 
decomposing),  or  otherwise,  the  constituent 
elements  of  a dogma,  sometimes  tracing  the 
manifold  changes  which  the  dogma  has  un- 
dergone, steadily  to  view  all  the  parts  of  each 
system  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  and  to 
each  other,  and  thus  have  a complete  idea  of 
it  as  regarded  altogether  or  in  portions ; its  log- 
ical concatenation  and  consistency  with  itself; 
and  lastly,  by  confronting  these  respective  te- 
nets with  the  Gospel  and  Christian  reason,  in 
other  words,  with  Catholic  truth,  (out  of  op- 
position to  which  the  original  errors  must,  in 
all  cases,  have  sprung,)  to  demonstrate  their 
falsehood,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  the 
system  to  which  they  are  in  opposition ; — are 
the  three  purposes  which  compose  the  idea  of 
the  Symbolism, — an  idea  which  none  but  a 


master  mind  could  have  conceived,  and  which 
in  a still  stronger  sense,  none  but  a roaster 
mind  could  have  executed. 

How  it  has  been  executed  by  Moehler,  his 
work  shows.  To  do  justice  to  such  an  idea, 
two  qualities  are  indispensable^-^^rst,  an  accu- 
rate logic  which  knows  unerringly,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  a sort  of  instinct,  what  consequences 
must  flow  from  certain  premises,  and  vice  versa, 
the  consequences  being  known,  what  must 
have  been  the  premises ; — and  next,  a philoso- 
phic vision  at  once  keen,  comprehensive,  and 
unerring,  whether  its  task  be  to  trace  through 
all  its  windings  and  doublings, — through  all  its 
offshoots  and  their  offshoots, — the  one  grand 
error ; that  vision  (to  make  our  meaning  plain 
by  a figure)  which  in  its  piercing  accuracy  is 
like  the  surgeon’s  knife  as,  directed  by  the 
master  hand,  it  lays  bare  through  its  entire 
course  some  great  artery  or  nerve,  lifting  up 
and  cutting  through  the  encompassing  skin 
and  flesh ; or  to  see  at  once  any  subject,  how- 
ever vast,  in  all  its  due  proportions,  neither 
diminishing  nor  exaggerating  any  part,  but 
grasping  at  once  the  grand  points,  and  dis- 
cerning the  relation  which  the  intermediate 
ones  bear  to  these,  and  to  each  other. 

To  develop  properly  the  idea  of  the  Symbolism 
these  two  qualities  were  indispensable : yet  of 
themselves,  were  hardly  sufllicient.  They 
needed,  as  auxiliaries,  a judicial  frame  of 
mind  to  which  impartiality  and  a love  of  truth 
are  a second  nature,  and  all  one-sided  exag- 
geration ” impossible ; and  an  extent  of  know- 
ledge which  would  almost  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  being  deceived. 

Now  these  great  gifts,  both  those  of  which 
we  have  spoken  as  principal  and  as  auxiliary, 
are  in  a very  high  degree  manifested  through- 
out Moehler’s  work.  The  wincings  of  Pro- 
testantism, its  movements  of  defiance,  proved 
the  home  thrusts  of  his  logic ; some  of  its  most 
distinguished  organs  have  acknowledged  his 
serene  and  unswerving  justice : and  one  needs 
but  to  read  the  Symbolism,  to  be  struck  with  his 
overwhelming  erudition. 

From  every  thing  we  have  said,  it  must  not 
be  conjectured  that  the  work  has  polemics  for 
its  object.  It  aims  higher.  Its  end  is,  as  its 
name  purports,  simply  to  furnish  a sound  and 
impartial  exposition  of  the  differences  which 
divide  “ the  various  religious  parties,  opposed 
to  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  ecclesias- 
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tical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
these  doctrinal  differences  are  evidenced  by  the 
public  confessions  or  symbolical  books  of  those 
parties.”  True,  as  the  Protestant  doctrines 
arose  only  out  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  they  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  un- 
less by  comparison  with  the  latter;  which 
comparison  must  have  the  effect  of  demon- 
strating the  error  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of 
the  other, — ^true  also,  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  work  is  to  unfold  the  logic  of  Protestantism, 
it  must  analyze  its  dogma,  and,  in  so  doing, 
necessarily  evolve  its  fundamental  error: — 
and  true,  again,  as  the  individual  conviction 
of  the  writer  (however  rigid  his  impartiality) 
must,  of  necessity,  if  he  be  loyal  to  the  truth, 
find  its  way,  and  make  itself  heard  sometimes 
in  adhesion,  and  sometimes  in  condemnation  ; 
this  exposition  of  doctrinal  differences  must 
assume  partly  an  offensive,  partly  a defensive 
character.  Yet  this  comes  about  indirectly, 
and  by  necessary  connection  with  the  great 
end  proposed,  and  (as  Moehler  himself  re- 
marl^)  the  mere  explanatory  and  narrative 
character  of  the  SytnboUsm  is  no  more  affected 
thereby  than  that  of  any  historical  narration,  in 
which  the  historian  does  not  conceal  his  own 
personal  opinion  of  the  personages  brought 
forward  and  the  facts  related. 

In  this  way,  the  Symbolimn  most  powerfully 
vindicates  truth  and  refutes  error,  without,  in 
itself,  proposing  to  do  either  one  thing  or  the 
other. 

The  definition  given  above  of  the  main  end  of 
the  Symbolism,  will  also  serve  to  mark  its  exact 
limits.  Proposing  to  examine  only  those  doc- 
trinal differences  which  arose  out  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  does  not 
touch  any  of  the  earlier  sects,  even  though 
their  existence  be  in  some  cases  protracted  to 
our  times.  Hence  the  Greek  schism,  and  the 
heresies  of  Nestorius,  Arius,  Pelagius,  Su;.  are 
as  such,  excluded.  The  Rationalists  are  also 
shut  out,  because,  forming  no  organized  com- 
munity, and  having  no  symbol  of  their  belief, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  views  of 
a thousand  different  individuals.  The  Saint 
Simonians  and  Socialists,  the  latest  of  error’s 
misshapen  births,  share  the  same  lot,  as  not 
deserving  a place  among  Christian  sects,  any 
more  than  the  Mohammedans,  who  exalt  their 
arch-impostor  above  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


The  many  strange  and  discordant  sects 
which  have  sprung  from  Protestantism,  and 
which  can  strictly  be  considered  as  developing 
its  first  principles  and  pushing  them  out  to 
their  logical  results,  come  of  course,  even 
though  their  origin  is  later  than  the  sixteenth 
century,  within  the  range  of  our  author’s  inqui- 
ries. These  are  the  Anabaptists,  the  duakers, 
the  Hernhutters,  and  the  Swedenborgians. 

Doubtless,  it  will  excite  surprise,  and  per- 
haps regret,  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  monstrous  forms  which  Protestant- 
ism on  the  continent  of  Europe  (in  Germany 
especially)  has  of  late  been  assuming,  that 
a work  which,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son, has  excited  so  prodigious  a sensation 
throughout  Germany,  which  has  been  read 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants  with  an  avidity 
which  proves  that  it  responded  to  a want  gen- 
erally felt,  should  have  left  untouched  the 
existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  ex- 
clusively engaged  with  the  refutatioi^of  those 
antiquated  doctrines  that,  though  in  certain 
Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Pro- 
testant Germany  but  a small  number  of  adhe- 
rents.” Mr.  Robertson  himself  shall  answer 
this  objection. 

*^How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  I 
must  observe  that,  although  the  SvmboHsm 
abstains  from  investigating  the  modem  sys- 
tems of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes 
throughout  their  existence ; and  the  work  itself 
could  never  have  appeared,  if  Protestantism 
had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of  devel- 
opment. The  present  forms  of  Protestant- 
ism, moreover,  bein^  only  a necessary  de- 
velopment of  its  earlier  errors,  a solid  and 
vigorous  refutation  of  the  latter  must  needs 
overthrow  the  former.  But  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther and  more  special  reason,  which,  in  de- 
spite of  flrst  appearances,  rendered  this  work 
eminently  opportune.  A portion  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  as  we  nave  seen,  recoiling 
from  the  abyss  to  which  Rationalism  was  fast 
conducting  them,  sought  a refuge  in  falling 
back  on  the  old  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calvin istic  churches,  whose  au- 
thority for  upwards  of  sixty  years  had  been 
totally  disre^rded.  This  movement  of  minds 
was  seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes, 
particularly  by  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  learned  irom  bitter  experience,  the  dis- 
astrous political  consequences  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Rationalism  are  calculated  to  produce. 
This  sovereign,  who  was  as  skilful  an  eccle- 
siastical, as  he  was  a military  tactician,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  two  enemies,  Catho- 
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licism  and  Rationalism^  who  were  galling  his 
flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and, 
assist^  by  an  able  staff  of  theologians,  was 
making  a rapid  retrograde  march  on  the  old 
formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  or- 
thodoxy, which,  for  more  than  half  a century 
neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained  ut- 
terly untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  mo- 
men^fell  with  terrific  onslaught  on  the  re- 
treating forces — ^blew  up  the  old  Protestant 
strongholds — compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  brought  him  at  last  into  such 
straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an  un- 
conditional surrender  to  the  church,  or  be 
swept  down  the  abyss  of  Pantheism.  This  is 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  present  book — 
this  is  m part  the  cause  of  its  prodigious  suc- 
cess. Thus,  it  not  only  presupposes  the  extinc- 
tion ^ the  eider,  more  orthodox  Protestantism, 
hat  in  so  far  as  any  human  production  can  ac- 
wmpUsh  such  a thing;,  it  ^ectuaUy  will  prerent 
its  revival^ — ^Memoir,  &c.  pp,  73,  74. 

This  is  a satisfactory  reply,  and  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  objection  would  be  of  little 
practical  moment  to  us  here  in  America,  where 
we  kno^  only  from  others,  of  the  uncouth 
creations  of  Grennan  Protestantism,  and  where 
as  yet  the  antiquated  doctrines  of  which 
Mr.  Robertson  speaks,  and  to  which  the  Sym^ 
boUsm  addresses  itself,  are  in  possession  of  the 
field,  as  the  only  formidable  opponents  of  the 
faith. 

The  Socinians  and  Arminians  also  find  a 
place,  though  occupying,  the  first  in  their  ori- 
gin, the  others  in  their  ultimate  results,  the 
very  opposite  extreme  to  the  primitive  Protest- 
antism, and  though  many  Protestants  dispute 
the  right  of  the  former  to  a share  in  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  is  too 
true  that  in  the  very  bosom  of  that  sect  which 
most  prides  itself  on  its  rigid  orthodoxy,  and 
which  unquestionably  has  the  largest  inter- 
mixture of  Catholic  truth  in  its  errors  Socin- 
ianism  has  found  an  undisturbed  abode,  in- 
fecting clergy  and  laity,  and  has  even  seized 
upon  its  high  places,  clothed  in  the  priestly 
robes  of  a Conyers  Middleton,  or  in  the  mi- 
tred honors  of  a Benjamin  Hoadley.  It  is  too 
true  also,  that  to  have  the  fellowship  and 
communion  of  Protestant  churches  readily 
extended  to  one,  he  has  only  to  leave  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  but  little  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  his  doctrines,  be  they  Socinian,  or  even 
worse.  For  these  reasons  Moehler  does  not 
choose,  as  he  says  rather  archly,  to  be  guilty 
of  an  exclusiveness  in  behalf  of  Protestants, 
which  they  themselves  do  not  put  in  practice 
VoL.  III.— No.  3.  15 


against  the  Socinians.  Arminianism  is  ad- 
mitted, because  its  intimate  connection,  at 
least  in  its  origin,  with  Calvinism,  renders  it 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  latter  without  also 
speaking  of  the  former. 

Doctrinal  differences  occupying  entirely  the 
attention  of  Moehler,  it  formed  no  part  of  his 
design  to  speak  of  matters  of  discipline,  or  re- 
lating to  the  liturgy,  or  non-essentials  gene- 
rally, except  in  so  far  as  they  might  happen, 
incidentally,  to  fall  in  his  way. 

What  we  have  said,  and  the  title  itself  of 
the  book,  have  no  doubt  already  indicated  the 
sources  whence  the  Symbolism  has  drawn  its 
materials.  As  before  mentioned  more  than 
once,  the  public  confessions  or  symbols  of  the 
different  religious  communities  are  the  great 
authorities ; though  other  sources  whence  any 
requisite  explanation  or  more  accurate  defini- 
tion can  be  derived,  are  not  overlooked.  Un- 
der this  view,  liturgies,  prayers,  and  hymns 
in  public  use,  and  recognized  by  authority, 
come  in.  Of  course  hymns,  as  being  for  the 
most  part  dictated  by  the  feelings  and  the 
imagination,  rather  than  the  judgment,  must 
be  used  with  great  caution,  and  accordingly 
Moehler  refrains  from  deducing  any  proofs* 
from  the  Lutheran  “ Church  Songs,^’  for  in- 
stance, though  they  contain  much  that  might 
be  made  useful  for  his  purpose ; or  from  the 
hymns,  anthems,  &c.,  of  the  Catholic  church. 

There  are  also  many  writings  of  the  reform- 
ers, which,  though  they  have  not  attained  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  public  confessions,  are 
of  high  consideration,  and  must  be  very  use- 
ful in  elucidating,  and  not  unfrequenlly  in  de- 
fining Protestant  dogmas.  In  a similar,  though 
not  exactly  the  same  way,  the  writings  of  Ca- 
tholic theologians  of  universally  acknowledged 
orthodoxy,  but  particularly  the  Catechism  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  afford  oftentimes  satis- 
factory illustrations,  explanatory  glosses,  so  to 
speak,  of  particular  doctrines  in  our  formula- 
ries. Moehler,  therefore,  has  not  hesitated  to 
avail  himself  of  such  help ; while  always  care- 
ful, especially  in  the  case  of  Catholics,  not  to 
assume  the  private  opinion  or  speculation  of 
one  or  more  writers  belonging  to  any  religious 
community,  to  be  one  of  its  doctrines.  We 
have  said  ^‘especially  with  Catholics, for 
manifestly  the  individual  opinions  of  certain 
of  the  reformers,  must  possess  far  greater  au- 
thority in  connection  with  their  respective 
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creeds,  than  those  of  any  Catholics  in  con- 
nection with  Catholic  dogmas.  Why  this 
should  be  so,  will  be  apparent  upon  reflection. 

A fundamental  error  of  the  reformation 
was  (what  we  cannot  name  without  coining 
a word,  and  an  uncouth  one)  its  Individualimn  ; 
that  is,  its  exalting  the  individual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society  or  church.  Of  this,  one 
development  was  the  establishment  of  the  rule 
of  private  judgment;  though,  in  practice,  this 
meant  simply,  the  rule  of  the  private  judg- 
ment of  one,  or  two,  or  three  over  all  the  rest. 
Like  most,  if  not  all  of  the  errors  of  that  move- 
ment, this  was  by  no  means  new.  It  was  too 
congenial  with  the  tendencies  of  our  corrupt 
nature  to  be  a novelty.  Every  where  in  the 
mythologies  of  the  heathen  world  from  the 
earliest  record  to  the  present  day,  we  see  its 
workings  in  their  self-seeking  tenets, — their 
intensely  sensual  doctrines,  and  their  deifica- 
tion of  man’s  worst  passions.  Wherever  the 
light  of  pure  Christianity  has  not  pierced,  we 
find  it  reign  uncontrolled  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  desolation  which,  as  despotism  in  the 
stale,  and  sensuality  in  religion,  it  has  created. 
The  subdest  of  all  errors,  it  lay  at  the  very 
^root  of  Protestantism,  and,  perhaps  unknown 
To  themselves,  was  the,mainspring  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  reformers ; moving  in  Luther, 
when,  discarding  bishops,  fathers,  popes,  nay, 
the  entire  church,  he  set  up  himself  as  the 
new  centre  of  faith;  thus  individualising  reli- 
gion. He,  and  Calvin,  and  Zwingle  are  the 
creators  of  their  respective  creeds ; have  ne- 
cessarily powerfully  impressed  upon  them 
their  iiidividmlity ; and  to  them,  therefore, 
we  must  often  have  recourse  for  a full  and 
vivid  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
sects,  and  their  deep  internal  signification.  In 
Luther’s  case,  from  the  energy  of  his  power- 
ful will,  and  the  vigor  of  his  certainly  great 
mind,  the  whole  system  of  Protestantism  re- 
ceived so  deeply  the  stamp  of  his  thoughts, 
and  its  details  are  so  thoroughly  interwoven 
with  the  train  of  his  ideas,  even  to  the  order 
of  their  succession,  that  it  is  useless  to  think 
of  separating  them.  Indeed,  without  retain- 
ing the  connection  and  proportion  of  his 
intellectual  action,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend truly  the  inward  construction  and 
philosophy — in  a word,  the  rationale  of  Pro- 
testantism. A remark  of  Moehler’s  will  still 
further  elucidate  our  meaning. 


“ As  in  Luther  the  circle  of  doctrines  which 
constitute  the  peculiar  moral  life  of  the  Pro- 
testant communities,  was  produced  with  the 
most  independent  originality ; as  all  who  stand 
to  him  in  a spiritual  relation,  like  children  to 
their  parents,  and  on  that  account  bear  his 
name,  draw  from  him  their  moral  nurture  and 
live  on  his  fulness ; so  it  is  from  him  we  must 
derive  the  most  vivid,  profound,  and  certain 
knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  The  peculiar 
emotions  of  his  spirit,  out  of  which  his  sys- 
tem gradually  arose,  or  which  accompanied  its 
rise;  the  higher  views,  wherein  often,  though 
only  in  passing,  he  embraced  all  its  details,  as 
well  as  traced  the  living  germ,  out  of  which 
the  whole  had  by  degrees  grown  up ; the  ra- 
tional construction  of  his  doctrine  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  feelings ; all  this  is  of  high  sig- 
nificancy  to  one  who  will  obtain  a genuine 
scientific  apprehension  of  Protestantism,  as  a 
doctrinal  system,  and  who  will  master  its  lead- 
ing fundamental  principle.”  (p.  98.) 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  IndividmUsm, 
and  there  being  no  probability  that  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  it,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted some  remarks  upon  it  as  an^rgument 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 

Waiving  entirely  the  question  of  with  which 
system  are  the  truth  and  the  divine  promise, 
but  looking  at  both  simply  as  human  crea- 
tions, we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this 
grand  error  of  Protestantism  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  fatal  to  its  existence.  All 
the  tendencies  of  Individualism  are  to  concen- 
trate in  one’s  self, — ^to  isolate  the  units, — to 
break  up  and  destroy  the  society ; and  though, 
for  a time,  the  social  instincts  of  man  and  the 
tyranny  of  a few  powerful  intellects  may 
postpone  this  result,  sooner  or  later  it  will 
come.  With  Catholicism  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary ; a communion  of  faith  and  works,  obe- 
dience of  the  individual  to  the  authority  of 
the  body,  constant  tendencies  round  the  cen- 
tre of  unity  ; in  fact,  all  those  elements  out  of 
which  philosophers,  in  their  closets,  love  to 
make  model  societies,  but  which,  tn  practice, 
they  find  it  impossible  to  combine  successfully. 
The  moving  principle  of  the  one  repels ; that 
of  the  other  attracts.  With  Catholic  writers, 
exactly  the  reverse  holds  from  that  which 
is  the  case  with  Protestants.  So  far  from 
having  been  the  creators  of  the  dogmas  upon 
which  they  comment,  they  found  them  already 
in  full  existence  and  authority,  and  could  not 
modify  nor  in  any  way  affect  them ; and  there- 
fore, it  is  both  possible  and  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate in  their  writings  what  is  of  faith,  and 
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vshat  is  (f  prwaU  opinion.  The  self-forgetting 
abnegation  of  Catholicism,  directly  opposite 
to  the  self-exalting  Indimdualism  of  Protestant- 
ism, has  always  concurred  to  uphold,  to  its 
full  extent,  the  authority  of  the  church  in  all 
her  doctrinal  decisions.  Here  may  be  re- 
marked a gross  but  very  common  error  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  and  betraying  a profound 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Catholicism, — when 
they  adduce  as  an  argument  against  the  unity 
and  infallibility  of  the  church,  the  difference 
among  her  fathers  and  doctors  on  points  which 
she  has  not  defined.  To  impute  to  the  church, 
for  instance,  the  opinions  of  theThomists  orMo- 
linists  relative  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  divine 
grace,  would  be  to  elevate  their  particular  views 
to  a dignity  and  worth,  which,  in  the  Catholic 
church  they  never  can  possess.  Whatever  is 
necessary  to  salvation  is  of,  or  appertains  to 
faith  ; and  so  much  the  church  has  clearly  de- 
fined,— ^which  definition  can  suffer  neither  ad- 
dition not  diminution,  nor  alteration  of  any 
sort.  But  the  line  between  faith  and  opinion 
is  too  widely  drawn  to  be  overlooked  by  any 
sincere  or  acute  observer,  and  while  she  re- 
quires of  all  unity  in  matters  of  faith,  she  does 
not  expect  the  same  in  matters  of  opinion. 

For  these  reasons  the  individual  views  of 
Catholic  writers  can  never  have  nearly  the 
same  value  as  affecting  the  doctrine  of  their 
church,  as  those  of  the  principal  reformers  in 
relation  to  Protestant  symbols.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  have  said,  they  may  often  be  used  as 
developing  and  elucidating  the  meaning  of  the 
formularies  when  these  last  are  not  sufficiently 
ample  and  detailed.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
relation  to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  From  all 
this  follows  what  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  in  the  use  of  the  writings  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologians  for  the  purposes  of  the 
SymboHsm,  a marked  difference  must  be  made, 
of  which  Moehler  has  been  fully  observant. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  nature, — the 
objects,  limits,  and  sources, — of  the  SymboUsm, 
some  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
developed  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  va- 
rious doctrines  taken  up,  naturally  follows. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  reli- 
gious schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  its 
rise  in  the  great  question  of  “ Justification 
and  naturally  too.  The  hope  of  salvation  is, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  more  or  less  clearly 


defined,  at  the  bottom  of  every  human  heart, 
and  in  the  Christian  man  suggests  to  him  to 
consider  the  means  whereby  that  great  end  is 
to  be  attained.  Justification,  or  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  sinner  by  the  divine  grace  from  his 
state  of  sinfulness  to  that  of  grace  and  of  adop- 
tion among  the  children  of  God,  was,  therefore, 
the  '^inmost  and  deepest  centre”  of  human  ac- 
tion, from  which  the  first  differences  arose.  But 
from  this  centre,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author. 

The  opposition  spread  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  reached  the  two  terms  of  human 
history,  which  were  necessarily  viewed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
central  point.” 

That  is  to  say  (for  Moehler  is  here,  though 
the  point  is  of  the  utmost  import,  hardly  suf- 
ficiently explicit),  the  erroneous  views  of  the 
reformers  with  respect  to  justification  did  by 
logical  consequence,  and  by  necessity  from 
the  harmonious  construction  of  the  Catholic 
dogma  (for  the  more  consistent  is  a system, 
the  more  are  all  its  parts  affected  by  any  at- 
tack on  its  central  principle)  induce  erroneous 
views  of  the  primitive  state  of  man,  his  fall, 
original  sin  and  its  consequences,  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,of  the  nature  of  justifying 
faith  as  the  internal  life  of  those  having  fellow- 
ship in  Christ,  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  their 
external  union  and  connection  with  each  other, 
the  church  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come.  This,  which  may  be  called  the  historical 
order  of  the  Protestant  errors,  Moehler  has 
chosen  to  adopt  for  method’s  sake,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other,  which  may  be  termed  the 
logical  or  actual  succession  thereof,  beginning 
with  justification  and  thence  tracing  the  errors 
as  they  arose ; as  may  be  seen  clearly  by  the  di- 
visions of  this  portion  of  his  work ; as  follows : 

‘‘Chap.I. — Differences  in  doctrine  respecting 
the  primitive  state  of  man  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

“ Chap.  II. — Of  original  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Chap.  III. — Opposite  views  on  the  doc- 
trine of  justification. — On  justifying  faith  ; ap- 
preciation of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
grounds  which  the  Protestants  allege  for  their 
view  of  faith. 

“ Chap.  IV. — Differences  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments. 

Chap.  V. — Differences  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  on  the  church. 

Chap.  VI. — ^The  church  in  the  next  world, 
and  its  connection  with  the  c^iurch  militant.” 

That  these  subjects  are  treated  with  an  abil- 
ity proportioned  to  their  profound  importance. 
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is  no  more  than  doubtlessly  Moehler’s  high  re- 
putation has  prepared  most  readers  to  expect ; 
yet  we  should  be  glad  to  have  some  evidence  of 
the  almost  transparent  clearness,  the  precision 
and  force  of  his  reasoning ; the  sweeping  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  attack  and  defence  •,  and 
his  powers  of  generalizing  in  which  no  writer, 
that  we  can  at  present  call  to  mind,  surpasses 
him ; but,  unfortunately  we  had  almost  said, 
the  logical  connection  which  renders  his  work 
so  valuable,  also  makes  it  difficult  to  extract 
any  part  (which  can  be  brought  within  our 
limits)  without  doing  it  an  injustice.  Chapter 
XXIII,  however,  on  The  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory in  its  connection  with  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Justification,’^  embodies  so  much 
sound  argument,  establishes  so  conclusively 
not  only  the  doctrine,  but  that  rejection  of  it  by 
the  Protestants  was  owing  not  to  any  objection 
which  they  could  bring  against  it,  but  (as  was 
the  case  with  many  other  doctrines  of  the 
rhurcb)  because  of  its  incompatibility  with 
their  cardinal  and  shocking  error  respecting  the 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  whole  law,  (itself 
connected  with  their  theory  of  Justification)  and, 
withal,  vindicates  so  entirely  the  Catholic  view 
of  works  of  supererogation ; happening,  more- 
over, to  be  rather  more  manageable  in  point  of 
length  than  usual,  that  we  are  induced  to  give 
it  entire. 

‘‘  The  doctrine  of  Pttrgatory  in  its  connection 
tcUh  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Justifcalion. — The 
doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  must  now  be  treated  more  fully  and 
minutely.  The  conflicting  doctrines  are  of 
such  importance,  as  to  deserve  a more  precise 
statement  of  the  arguments  on  either  side, 
(’•alvin  says : ‘ Never  hath  a man,  not  even 
one  regenerated  in  the  faith  in  Christ,  wrought 
a morally  good  work, — a work  which,  if  it 
were  strictly  judged,  would  not  be  damnable.’ 
Admitting  even  this  impossibility  to  be  pos- 
sible, yet  the  author  of  such  an  action  would 
still  appear  impure  and  polluted,  by  reason  of 
his  other  sins.  It  is  not  the  outward  show  of 
works,  which  perhaps  in  their  external  char- 
acter may  satisfy  the  moral  law,  but  it  is  the 
purity  of  the  will,  which  is  regarded  by  God. 
Now,  if  we  but  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  the  Almighty,  wno  will  venture  to 
stand  before  it  1 It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that 
the  doctrine  of  an  internal  justification,  involv- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
is  reprehensible,  because  it  must  precipitate 
troubled  consciences  into  despair.* 

Calvin Instit.  lib. iii,  c.  14,  §ll,fol.279.  ‘Duo- 
bos  his  fortiter  insistendum,  nollum  ouquam  extitisse 
pii  hominis  opus,  quod,  si  scvero  Dei  joaicio  examina- 


*‘In  reply  to  this,  the  Catholic  observes: 
Either  it  is  possible  for  man,  strengthened  and 
exalted  by  the  divine  aid,  to  observe  the  moral 
law,  in  its  spirit,  its  true  inward  essence,  or  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so.  If  the  former  the 
case,  then,  undoubtedly,  such  observance  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged  ; and  every  one  may 
find  a proof  for  its  possibility  in  the  fact,  that, 
on  every  transgression  of  the  law,  he  accuses 
himself  as  a sinner : for  every  accusation  of 
such  a kind  involves  the  supposition  that  its 
fulfilment  is  possible,  and  even,  with  assist- 
ance from  above,  not  difficult.  But  if  the  lat- 
ter be  the  case,  then  the  cause  must  be  sought 
for  only  in  God,  and  in  such  a way,  that  either 
the  Almighty  hath  not  framed  human  nature 
for  the  attainment  of  that  moral  standard 
which  he  proposes  to  it,  or  he  doth  not  im- 
part those  higher  powers,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  pure  and  not  merely  outward,  but  in- 
ternal, compliance  with  his  laws.  In  both 
cases,  the  cause  of  the  non-fulfilment  lies  in 
the  divine  will ; that  is  to  say,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  not  willing  that  his  will  should  be 
complied  with,  which  is  self-contradictory. 
But  in  any  case,  there  could  be  no  conceivable 
guilt  in  respect  to  this  non- obedience  to  the 
law,  and,  accordingly,  there  could  be,  notwith- 
standing the  non-observance  of  the  divine 
precepts,  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  eter- 
nal felicity.* 

If  it  he  urged,  that  reference  is  had  exclu- 
sively to  man’s  fallen  nature,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  incapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  we  may  reply,  that  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  raised  us  from  this  fall ; and  it  was  justly 
observed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  power  of  Christ’s  spirit,  no  precept 
was  impracticable  to  man.  For  to  the  heritage 
of  corruption,  a heritage  of  spiritual  power  m 
Christ  hath  been  opposed,  and  the  latter  can 
in  every  way  be  victorious  over  the  former. 
Or  do  we  believe  the  moral  law  to  have  been 
framed  merely  for  the  nature  of  Adam,  for  his 
brief  abode  in  paradise,  and  not  for  the  thou- 
sands of  years  that  humanity  was  to  endure  ?t 

retur,  non  csset  damnabile.  Ad  hspc,  tale  aliqnod 
detur,  qnod  homini  postibile  non  eat,  peccatis  tanoes, 
quibus  laborare  antorem  ipsnm  certnno  cst,  vitiatum  ac 
iiiquinatnm,  gratiam  perdere ; atque  hie  ett  pnedpuus 
diaputationia  cardo.’  c.  14,  § 1,  fol.  270:  *,Hne,  hue 
referenda  mens  eat,  si  volumus  de  vera  justitia  inqui- 
rerc : quomodo  coeleati  judici  respondeamus,  cum  not 
ad  rationem  vocarerit.*  § 4 ; * lUicnihil  proderunt  ex- 
temoe  bonorum  operum  pompae  ....  Sola  poatulabitnr 
voluntatis  ainceritaa.*  Cf.  Cbemn.  Exam.  Ck)nc.  Trid. 
part  1,  p.  294. 

• “ It  many  times  really  occurred  to  Lather,  as  if  hia 
doctrine  led  to  the  concluaion,  that  the  eternal  order  of 
things  prevented  our  observance  of  the  lasv.  So  he 
saya  {TabU-ialk,  p.  162,  b.  Jena,  1603), — ‘ God  hath 
indeed  known  that  we  wonld  not,  and  cotUd  not,  do 
every  thing;  Iherrfore  hath  he  granted  to  ua  remuno- 
nem  peecaiorum.*  Indeed ! 

t “ Concil.  Trid.  Scaa.  vi.  e.  xl.  * De  obeerwUionM 
mandaiorum,  deque  UUut  necessitate  et  possibiUtate. 
Nemo  autem,  quantum  via  juatificatua,  libemm  se  caae 
ah  obaervatione  roandatomm  putaro  debet : nemo  te- 
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**  In  modem  times,  some  men  have  endea> 
Tored  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  old  orthodox 
Lutheran  doctrine,  by  assuring  us  that  the 
moral  law  proposes  to  men  an  ideal  standard, 
which,  like  every  thing  ideal,  necessarily  re- 
mains unattained.  If  such  really  be  the  case 
with  the  moral  law,  then  he  who  comes  not  up 
to  it,  can  as  little  incur  responsibility,  as  an 
epic  poet  for  not  equalling  Homer^s  Iliad. 
More  intellectual,  at  least,  is  the  theory,  that 
the  higher  a man  stands  on  the  scale  of  mo- 
rality,the  more  exalted  are  the  claims  which  the 
morm  law  exacts  of  him ; so  that  they  increase, 
as  it  were,  to  infinity  with  the  internal  growth 
of  man,  and  leave  him  ever  behind  them. 
When  we  contemplate  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
the  contrary  phenomenon  will  arise  to  view. 
The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  possession 
of  an  all-suflicing,  infinite  power,  ever  dis- 
closes the  tenderer  and  nobler  relations  of  man 
to  Grod  and  to  his  fellow-creatures ; so  that  the 
man  sanctified  in  Christ,  and  filled  with  his 
spirit,  ever  feels  himself  superior  to  the  law. 
It  is  the  nature  of  heaven  bom  love, — which 
stands  so  far,  so  infinitely  far,  above  the  claims 
of  the  mere  law,  never  to  be  content  with  its 
own  doings,  and  ever  to  be  more  ingenious  in 
its  devices  ; so  that  Christians  of  this  stamp  not 
unfrequently  appear  to  men  of  a lower  grade 
of  perfection,  as  enthusiasts,  men  of  heated 
fancy  and  distempered  mind.  It  is  only  in  this 
wav  that  remarkable  doctrine  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  which  certainly,  like  every 
other  thathath  for  centuries  existed  in  the  world, 
and  seriously  engaged  the  human  mind,  is 
sure  to  rest  on  some  deep  ibundation, — the 
doctrine,  namely,  that  there  can  be  works 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  (opera  mperero- 
gatimis,}—SL  doctrine,  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy wherpof  eluded,  indeed,  the  perception 
of  the  reformers ; for  they  could  not  even  once 
rise  above  the  idea,  that  man  could  ever  be- 
come free  from  immodesty,  unjust  wrath, 
avarice,  &c.  The  doctrine  in  question,  indeed, 
(on  which  the  council  of  Trent  does  not  enter 
into  detail,)  in  proportion  as  the  principle, 
whereon  it  is  based,  is  more  exalted>  is  on  that 
account  the  more  open  to  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion ; especially  if,  as  the  reformers  were  im- 
pmdent  enougn  to  do,  we  look  to  mere  out- 
ward, arbitrary  actions.  Q,uite  untenable  is 

meraria  ilia  et  a patribfu  sab  anatheoiate  prohibitavoco 
ati,  pnecepta  homini  jastificato  ad  obaenrauduoi 
esse  impossibilia.  Nam  Deus  impossibilia  non  jubet, 
Bsdjubendo  monel  elfaeere  quod  poeeut  el  petere  quod 
non  pouiet  el  adjuved,  ul  poeeie,  Cujas  maodata  |rrar ia 
HOD  sant,  eujus  juram  soave  est  et  onus  lere.  Qui  enim 
•uot  filii  Dei,  Cnristam  diligunt;  qui  autem  diligaot 
eom,  ot  ipsemet  testator,  serrant  sermonet  ejus.  Quod 
atiqae  cam  dirino  auxilio  prestare  possunt,’  etc. 
Hence  Innocent  X,  ia  his  constitntion  a^inst  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius,  has  righUy  condeipncd  the 
following  proposition  (Hard.  Concil.  tom.  xi,  p.  143, 
o.  1 :)  ' Aliqua  Dei  pneceptajastis  rolcntibos  et  conan- 
tibas,  secunoam  pr»sentes  qaas  habent  vires,  sant  im- 
possibilia: deest  qooqoe  mis  gratia,  qaa  possibilia 

15* 


the  appeal  to  experience,  that  no  one  can 
boast  of  having  himself  fulfilled  the  law ; or 
the  assertion,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the 
possibility,  but  the  reality,  of  such  a fulfilment. 
In  the  first  place,  no  argument  can  be  deduced 
from  reality,  because  we  are  not  even  capable 
of  looking  into  it;  and  we  must  not  and  can 
not  judge  the  hearts  of  men.  We  are  not  even 
capable  of  judging  ourselves : and  therefore  St. 
Paul  saith,  * he  is  conscious  to  himself  of  nothing, 
but  he  leaveth  judgment  to  the  Lord.’*  Ac- 
cordingly, the  desire  to  determine  the  limits  of 
our  power  in  Christ  by  the  reality  of  every-day 
life,  would  lead  to  the  worst  conceivable  sys- 
tem of  ethics.  Once  regulate  the  practicable 
by  the  measure  of  ordinary  experience,  and 
you  will  once  see  the  low  reality  sink  down  to 
a grade  still  lower.  Lastly,  this  view  alleges 
no  deeper  reason  for  what  it  calls  reality,  and 
we  learn  not  why  this  hath  been  so,  and  not 
otherwise ; so  that  we  must  either  recur  to  the 
first  or  the  second  mode  of  defending  the  or- 
thodox Protestant  view,  or  seek  out  a new 
one. 

" Calvin  commands  us  to  raise  our  eyes  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  God.  In  truth,  nothing 
is  more  fit  to  avert  the  sinner  from  himself, 
and  to  turn  him  to  Christ,  than  calling  to  mind 
the  general  judgment, — not  merely  that  which 
the  history  of  the  world  pronounces,  but  that 
which  the  all-wise,  holy,  and  righteous  God 
doth  hold.f  Wo  to  him  who  hath  not  turned 
to  Christ ; but  wo  likewise  to  him  whom  the 
blood  of  Christ  hath  not  really  cleansed,  whom 
the  living  communion  with  the  God-man 
himself  hath  not  rendered  godly.  Can  our 
adversaries  even  imagine,  that  the  elect  are 
still  stained  with  sin  before  the  iudgment-seat 
of  God,  and  that  Christ  covers  them  over,  and 
under  this  covering  conducts  them  into  heaven? 
It  is  the  most  consummate  contradiction  to  talk 
of  entering  into  heaven,  while  stained  with 
sin,  be  it  covered  or  uncovered.  Hence  the 
question  recurs : how  shall  man  be  finally  de- 
livered from  sin,  and  how  shall  holiness  in 
him  be  restored  to  thorough  life  ? Or,  in  case 
we  leave  this  earthly  world,  still  bearing  about 
us  some  stains  of  sin,  how  shall  we  be  puri- 
fied from  them  ? Shall  it  be  by  the  mechani- 
cal deliverance  from  the  body,  whereof  the 
Protestant  formularies  speak  so  much  ? But 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how,  when  the  body 
is  laid  aside,  sin  is  therefore  purged  out  from 
the  sinful  spirit.  It  is  only  one  who  rejects  the 

♦ “ Concil.  Trident.  Scm.  vi.  * Quia  in  maltis  offcn- 
dimoB  omnes,  anusqaisque  sicut  miBericordiam  et  bon- 
itateni,  itaet  sereritatem  et  judicium  ante  oculos  habere 
debet,  neque  Be  ipsom  aliquis,  etianiBi  nihil  sihi  con- 
soiuB  fuent,  judicare : qnoniam  omniB  hominum  vita 
non  humano  jadicio  examinanda  et  judicanda  est,  ted 
Dei : qui  illuminabit  abscondita  tenebranua,  et  mani- 
festabit  consilia  cordium  : et  tunc  laus  erit  anicuique  a 
Deo,  qai,  at  scriptam  est,  reddet  unicuique  secundom 
opera.*  ** 

t **  Dr.  Moehler  here  alludes  to  a celebrated  saying 
of  the  German  poet,  * that  the  history  of  the  tvorld  is 
the  judgment  oUhe  world.*— 2Van#.** 
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priaciple  of  moral  freedom  in  sin,  or  who  bath 
Wn  led  astray  by  Gnostic  or  Manicbean  er- 
rors, that  could  look  with  favor  upon  a doctrine 
of  this  kind.  Or  are  we  to  imagine  it  to  be 
some  potent  word  of  the  Divioitv,  or  some 
violent  mechanical  process,  whereby  purifica- 
tion ensues  ? Some  sudden,  magical  change 
the  Protestant  doctrine  unconsciously  presup- 
poses 5 and  this  phenomenon  is  not  astonish- 
in|;,  since  it  teacnes,  that  by  original  sin  the 
mmd  had  been  deprived  of  a certain  portion, 
and  that  in  regeneration  man  is  completely 
passive.  But  the  Catholic,  who  cannot  re- 
gard mao  other  than  as  a free,  independent 
asrent,  must  also  recognize  this  free  agency  in 
his  ^al  purification,  and  repudiate  such  a 
sort  of  mechanical  process,  as  incompatible 
with  the  whole  moral  government  of  the  world. 
If  God  were  to  employ  an  economy  of  this  na- 
ture, then  Christ  came  in  vain.  Therefore  is 
our  church  forced  to  maintain  such  a doctrine 
of  justification  in  Christ,  and  of  a moral  con- 
duct in  this  life  regulated  by  it,  that  Christ 
wiU,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  have  fulfilled  the 
claims  of  the  law  outwardly /or  us,  but  on  that 
account  inwardly  m us.  The  solace,  accord- 
ingly, is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  Christ, 
which  efiaces  as  well  as  forgives  sin, — yet  in 
a two-fold  way.  Amon^  some,  it  consum- 
mates purification  in  this  life  : among  others, 
it  perfects  it  only  in  the  life  to  come.  The  lat- 
ter are  they,  who  by  faith,  love,  and  a sincere 
penitential  feeling,  have  knit  the  bond  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  but  only  in  a partial  de- 
gree, and  at  the  moment  they  quitted  the  re- 
gions of  the  living,  were  not  entirely  pervaded 
by  his  spirit : to  them  will  be  communicated 
this  saving  power,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
they  also  may  be  found  pure  in  Christ.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  a place  of  purification  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Catholic  theory  of  justifi- 
cation, which,  without  the  former,  would 
doubtless  be,  to  many,  a disconsolate  tenet 
But  this  inward  justification  none  can  be  dis- 
pensed from  ; the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  painful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can  be  remitted  to  none. 
On  each  one  must  that  holy  law  be  inwardly 
and  outwardly  stamped.  The  Protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  who,  with  their  wonted  arro- 
gance, have  rejected  the  dogma  of  purgatory, 
so  well  founded  as  it  is  in  tradition,  saw  them- 
selves thereby  compelled,  in  order  to  afibrd 
solace  to  man,  to  speak  of  an  impossibility  of 
fulfilling  the  law — a thought  which  is  confu- 
ted in  every  p^e  of  Scripture,  and  involves 
the  Almignty  in  contradiction  with  himself. 
They  saw  themselves  compelled  to  put  forth  a 
theory  of  justifying  faith,  which  cannot  even 
be  clearly  perceived.  Lastly,  they  saw  them- 
selves compelled  to  adopt,  tacitly  at  least,  the 
idea  of  a mechanical  course  of  operations  prac- 
tised on  man  after  death — new  authoritative 
decrees  of  the  Deity ; and  left  unexplained  how 
a deep-rooted  sinfulness,  even  when  foigiven, 
could  be  at  last  totally  eradicated  from  the 
spirit.  Thus  do  both  communions  offer  a 


solace  to  man,  but  in  ways  totally  opposite ; 
the  one  in  harmony  with  Holy  Writ,  which 
everywhere  presupposes  the  possibility  of  the 
observance  of  the  law ; the  otner  in  most  strik- 
ing contradiction  to  it : one  in  maintaining  the 
whole  rigor  of  the  ethical  code ; the  other  hy  a 
grievous  violation  of  it : one  in  accordance 
with  the  free  and  gradual  development  of  the 
human  mind,  which  only  with  a holy  earnest- 
ness, and  by  great  exertions,  can  bring  forth 
and  cultivate  to  maturity  the  divine  seed  once 
received ; the  other  without  regard  to  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  a very 
guilty  encouragement  to  moral  levity.’^  (p.  249, 
etuq.) 

This  exhausts  the  subject;  and,  though 
Moehler  recurs  to  it  in  another  place,  he  adds 
nothing  to  what  is  here  said. 

The  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  church  are  most  able,  rising  in 
parts  to  a dignified  and  nervous  eloquence,  not 
unusual  in  the  pages  of  the  Symbolism, 

With  a wonderful  depth  of  reflection  and 
knowledge  of  man’s  nature  and  his  wants,  he 
demonstrates  irresistibly  the  necessity  of  a 
visible  church,  and  the  impossibility  of  such 
a thing  as  an  invisible  church ; a phantom  to 
which  Protestants  cling  so  obstinately,  though 
whenever  they  come  to  close  quarters  with  it, 
it  eludes  their  grasp.  With  a like  overpower- 
ing fulness  of  proof,  he  establishes  most  clearly 
all  the  great  points  of  her  unity,  infallibility, 
catholicity,  apostolic  character,  her  authority 
as  expounder  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  value 
and  necessity  of  tradition. 

A portion  of  this  convincing  argument  we 
present,  necessarily  much  abridged. 

By  the  church  on  earth.  Catholics  under- 
stand the  visible  community  of  believers, 
founded  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  means  of  an 
enduring  apostleship,  established  by  him,  and 
appointed  to  conduct  all  nations,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  back  to  God,  the  works  wrought  by 
him  during  his  earthly  life,  for  the  redemption 
and  sanctification  of  mankind,  are,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  spirit,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

“Thus,  to  a visible  society  of  men,  is  this 
great,  important,  and  mysterious  work  en- 
trusted. The  ultimate  reason  of  the  visibility 
of  the  church  is  to  be  found  in  the  ineamatim 
of  the  Divine  Word.  Had  that  Word  de- 
scended into  the  hearts  of  men,  without  taking 
the  form  of  a servant,  and  accordingly  without 
appearing  in  a corporeal  shape,  then  only  an 
internal,  invisible  church  would  have  been 
established.  But  since  the  Word  became ./Zesh, 
it  expressed  itself  in  an  outward,  perceptible, 
and  numan  manner ; it  spoke  as  man  to  mao, 
and  suffered  and  worked  after  the  fashion  of 
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men^  in  order  to  win  them  to  the  kingdom  of 
God ; so  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  fully  corresponded  to  the 
general  method  of  instruction  and  education 
determined  by  the  nature  and  the  wants  of 
man.  This  decided  the  nature  of  those  means, 
whereby  the  Son  of  God,  even  after  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
wished  still  to  work  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
world.  The  Deity  having  manifested  its  action 
in  Christ  according  to  ^n<n'dmarykumanfadii<yii, 
the  form  also  in  which  his  work  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, was  thereby  traced  out.  The  preach- 
ing of  his  doctrine  needed  now  a visible,  human 
medium,  and  must  be  entrusted  to  visible  en- 
voys, teaching  and  instructing  after  the  wonted 
method ; men  must  speak  to  men,  and  hold 
intercourse  with  them,  in  order  to  convey  to 
them  the  word  of  God.  And  as  in  the  world 
nothing  can  attain  to  greatness  but  in  society; 
so  Christ  established  a community;  and  his 
divine  word,  his  living  will,  and  the  love  em- 
anating from  him,  exerted  an  internal,  binding 
power  upon  his  followers ; so  that  an  inclina- 
tion implanted  by  him  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers, corresponded  to  his  outward  institution. 
And  thus  a livir^,  well-connected,  visible  as- 
sociation of  the  faithful  sprang  up,  whereof  it 
might  be  said, — there  they  are,  there  is  his 
church,  his  institution,  wherein  he  continueth 
to  live,  his  spirit  continueth  to  work,  and  the 
word  uttered  by  him  eternally  resounds.  Thus, 
the  visible  church,  from  the  point  of  view  here 
taken,  is  the  Son  of  God  himself,  everlastingly 
manifesting  himself  among  men  in  a human 
form,  perpetually  renovated,  and  eternally 
young  — the  permanent  incarnation  of  the 
same,  as  in  Holy  Writ,  even  the  faithful  are 
called  ‘ the  body  of  Christ.’  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  church,  though  composed  of 
men,  is  yet  not  purely  human.  Nay,  as  in 
Christ,  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  are  to  be 
clearly  distin^ished,  though  both  are  bound 
in  unity;  so  is  he  in  undivided  entireness  per- 
petuated in  the  church.  The  church,  his  per- 
manent manifestation,  is  at  once  divine  and  hu- 
man— she  is  the  union  of  both.  He  it  is  who, 
concealed  under  earthly  and  human  forms, 
works  in  the  church ; and  this  is  wherefore 
she  has  a divine  and  a human  part  in  an  un- 
divided mode,  so  that  the  divine  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  the  human,  nor  the  human  from 
the  divine.  Hence  these  two  parts  change 
their  predicates.  If  the  divine — the  living 
Christ  and  his  spirit — constitute  undoubtedly 
that  which  is  infallible,  and  eternally  inerrable 
in  the  church ; so  also  the  human  is  infallible 
and  inerrable  in  the  same  way,  because  the 
divine  without  the  human  has  no  existence 
for  us : yet  the  human  is  not  inerrable  in  itself, 
but  only  as  the  organ,  and  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine.  Hence,  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
ceive hauj  so  great,  important  and  mysterious 
a chame  could  have  been  entrusted  to  men.  . . 

**  When  the  time  appointed  by  Christ  for 
the  sending  down  of  the  Spirit  was  come,  he 


communicated  himself  to  the  apostles  and  the 
other  disciples,  when  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  and  all  of  ‘ one  accord’ 
they  were  longing  for  his  coming.  It  was  not 
while  one  here,  the  other  there,  abode  in  some 
hidden  place : nay,  they  were  expressly  com- 
manded (Acts  i,  4^  to  wait  for  him,  while  as- 
sembled in  Jerusalem.  At  last  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  had  been  promised  appeared:  he  look  an 
outward  shape — the  form  of  fiery  tongues — an 
image  of  his  power  that  cleansed  hearts  from 
all  wickedness,  and  thereby  united  them  in 
love.  He  wished  not  to  come  inwardly,  as  if 
he  designed  to  uphold  an  invisible  community; 
but  in  the  same  way  as  the  Word  was  become 
flesh,  so  he  came  in  a manner  obvious  to  the 
senses,  and  amid  violent  sensible  commotions, 
like  to  ‘ a rushing  mighty  wind.’  If  individuab 
were  filled  with  power  from  above  in  such  a 
way,  that,  only  in  as  far  as  they  constituted 
an  unity,  could  they  become  participators  of 
the  same ; and  if  the  hallowing  of  the  Spirit 
took  place  under  sensible  forms ; so,  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  for  all  times,  the 
union  of  the  interior  man  with  Christ  could 
take  effect  only  under  outward  conditions,  and 
in  communion  with  his  disciples.  Under  oiU- 
ward  conditions : for  independently  of  outward 
instruction,  what  are  the  sacraments  but  visi- 
ble signs  and  testimonies  of  the  invisible  gifts 
connected  with  them?  In  communion : for  no 
one  by  the  act  of  baptism  sanctifies  himself ; 
each  one  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to 
those  who  already  belong  to  the  community. 
Nor  is  any  one  but  momentarily  introduced 
into  fellowship  with  the  members  of  the 
church — to  remain  only  until,  as  one  might 
imagine,  the  holy  action  should  be  consum- 
mated ; for  the  tellowship  is  formed  in  order 
to  be  permanent,  add  the  communion  begun, 
in  order  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life. 
Baptism  is  the  introduction  into  the  church — 
the  reception  into  the  community  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  involves  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  sharing  for  ever  in  her  joys  and  her  sorrows. 
Moreover,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
was  intrusted  by  the  Lord  to  the  apostolic 
college,  and  to  those  commissioned  by  it;  so 
that  all  believers,  by  means  of  this  apostolic 
college,  are  linked  to  the  community,  and  in  a 
living  manner  connected  with  it.  The  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  is  accordingly  the  fellowship 
with  his  community — the  internal  union  with 
him  a communion  with  his  church.  Both  are 
inseparable,  and  Christ  is  in  the  church,  and 
the  church  in  him.  (Eph.  v,  29 — 33.) 

“ On  this  account,  the  church,  in  the  Ca- 
tholic point  of  view,  can  as  little  fail  in  the 
pure  preservation  of  the  word,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  her  task: — she  is  infallible.  As  the 
individual  worshipper  of  Christ  is  incorporated 
into  the  church  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and  is 
by  the  same  conducted  unto  the  Saviour,  and 
abidelh  in  him  only  in  so  far  as  he  abideth  in 
: the  church,  his  faith  and  his  conduct  are  do 
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termined  by  the  latter.  He  must  bestow  his 
whole  confidence  upon  her  ; and  she  must 
therefore  merit  the  same.  Giving  himself  up 
to  her  guidance,  he  ought  in  consequence  to 
be  secured  against  delusion : she  must  be  in- 
errable. To  no  individual,  considered  as  such, 
doth  infallibility  belong ; for  the  Catholic,  as  is 
clear  from  the  preceding  observations,  re^rds 
the  individual  only  as  a member  of  the  whole; 
as  living  and  breathing  in  the  church.  When 
his  feelings,  thoughts,  and  will,  are  conform- 
able to  her  spirit,  then  only  can  the  individual 
attain  to  inerrability.  Were  the  church  to 
conceive  tfie  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
whole  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  consider  him 
as  personally  infallible,  then  she  would  de- 
stroy the  very  notion  of  community;  for  com- 
munion can  only  be  conceived  as  necessary, 
when  the  true  faith  and  pure  and  solid  Chris- 
tian life  cannot  be  conceived  in  individualiza- 
tion. 

“ Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love, 
reverence,  and  devotion,  that  the  Catholic  em- 
braces the  church.  The  very  thought  of  re- 
sisting her,  of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition 
to  her  will,  is  one  against  which  his  inmost 
feelings  revolt,  to  which  his  whole  nature  is 
abhorrent : and  to  bring  about  a schism — to  de- 
stroy unity — ^is  a crime,  before  whose  heinous- 
ness his  bosom  trembles,  apd  from  which  his 
soul  recoils 

It  is  not  merely  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholic  which  are  contented 
by  his  idea  of  the  church,  but  his  reason  also 
is  thereby  satisfied — and,  indeed,  because  the 
idea  which  he  has  conceived  of  the  church, 
alone  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  to  the  end  of  revelation.  It  cor- 
responds in  the  first  place,  to  the  notion  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  is  clear  from  what  follows. 
Truth  we  cannot  conceive  other  than  as  one, 
and  the  same  holds  good  of  Christian  truth. 

‘^But  secondly,  the  end  of  revelation  re- 
quires a church,  as  the  Catholic  conceives  it; 
that  is,  a church  one,  and  necessarily  visible. 
The  manifestation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  the 
flesh,  had  the  acknowledged  end  to  enable  man 
(who  by  his  own  resources  was  capable  nei- 
ther of  obtaining,  with  full  assurance,  a true 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own  nature,  nor 
of  mastering  that  knowledge  even  with  the  aid 
of  old  surviving  traditions),  to  enable  man,  we 
say,  to  penetrate  with  undoubting  certainty 
into  religious  truths.  For  those  truths,  as  we 
stated  above,  will  then  only  give  a vigorous 
and  lasting  impulse  to  the  will  in  an  upward 
direction,  when  they  have  first  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  reason,  whence  they  can  exert  their 
effects.  The  words  of  Archimedes,  «rof  fxat  ^rou 
crZ,  are  here  applicable,  and  in  an  especial 
degree.  The  divine  truth,  in  one  word,  must 
be  embodied  in  Chrbt  Jesus,  and  thereby  be 
bodied  forth  in  an  outward  and  living  pheno- 
menon, and  accordingly  become  a deciding 
authority,  in  order  to  seize  deeply  on  the  whole 
man,  and  to  put  an  end  to  pagan  skepticism — I 


that  sinful  uncertainty  of  the  mind,  which 
stands  on  as  low  a grade  as  ignorance.* 

But  this  object  of  the  divine  revelation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  would,  according  to  the  convic- 
tion of  Catholics,  either  have  wholly  failed,  or 
in  any  case  have  been  very  imperfectly  at- 
tained, if  this  bodying  forth  of  the  divine  truth 
had  been  only  momentary,  and  the  personal 
manifestation  of  the  Word  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient force  to  give  to  its  sounds  the  highest 
degree  of  intensive  movement,  and  to  impart 
to  them  the  utmost  efficacy,  or  in  other  words, 
to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and  call 
into  existence  a society,  which,  in  its  turn, 
should  be  the  living  exposition  of  the  truth, 
and  remain  unto  aU  times  a derivative,  but 
adequate  authority ; that  is,  should  represent 
Christ  himself. 

This  sense  Catholics  give  to  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  ‘ As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  I 
send  you ‘ whoso  heareth  me,  heareth  you;' 
*I  shall  remain  with  you  all  days,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world  ‘ I will  send 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth.'  Man  is  so  much  a creature  of  sense, 
that  the  interior  world — ^the  world,  of  ideas — 
niust  be  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  an 
image,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a consciousness, 
or  to  gain  a true  and  clear  apprehension  of  it, 
and  to  hold  by  it  firmly  as  the  truth ; and,  in- 
deed, the  image  must  be  j^rniumenf,  that,  being 
present  to  every  individual  through  the  whole 
course  of  human  history,  it  may  constantly 
renew  the  prototype.  Hence,  the  authority 
of  the  churcn  is  necessary,  if  Christ  is  to  be  a 
true,  determining  authority  for  us.  Christ 
wrought  miracles ; nay,  his  whole  life  was  a 
miracle,  not  merely  to  establish  the  credibility 
of  his  ijDcrds,  but  also  inrneduUdy  to  represeai 
and  symbolize  the  most  exalted  truths ; to  wit, 
God's  omnipotence,  wisdom,  love,  and  justice, 
the  immortality  of  man,  and  his  worth  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  If  we  adopt  the  idea  of  an  invi- 
sible church,  then  neither  the  vnearaation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  nor  his  miracles,  nor  in  general 
any  outward,  positive  revelation  can  be  con- 
ceived ; because  they  compromise  authmitativ 
proofs,  outward  visible  manifestations  of  eternal 
ideas;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  by  force  of 
an  internal  necessity  there  gradually  rejected, 
where  it  is  assumed,  that  Christ  has  founded 
a mere  invisible  church,  since  the  members 
of  such  a church  need  only  invisible  internal 
proofs  to  obtain  certitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  authority  of  the  church  is  the  medium  of  all, 
which  in  the  Ukristum  reli^on  resteth  on  authth- 
rity,  and  is  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian 
religion  itself;  so  th^  Christ  himself  is  only  in 

* How  beautiful  are  those  words  in  the  Preface  for 
the  Christmas  mass, — “ Vere  dignum  ct  justum  est, 
Kquum  et  salutare,  nos  tibi  semper  ct  ubique  gratias 
Mere,  Domine  sancte.  Pater  omnipotens,  ssteme  Deut. 
^ia  per  xneamaii  Verbimysterium  nova  mentis  nostra 
(Hulis  lux  lua  daritaiis  irfulsit;  ut  dum  visibiliter 
Deum  cognoscimus,  per  hunc  in  invisibilium  amorem 
rapiamur,**  &c.  &c. 
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tofaranaidhioniy,  as  the  church  is  an  authority. 

We  can  never  arrive  at  an  externa)  authority, 
like  Christ,  by  purely  spMimt  means.  The 
attempt  would  involve  a contradiction,  which 
could  only  be  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways  j 
either  we  must  renounce  the  idea,  that  in  Christ 
God  manifested  himself  in  history,  to  the  end, 
that  the  conduct  of  mankind  might  be  perma- 
nently determined  by  him,  or  we  must  learn 
Ae  fact  through  a living,  deOnite,  and  vouch- 
ing fact  Thus  authority  must  have  authority 
for  its  medium.  As  Christ  wished  to  be  the 
adequate  authority  for  all  ages,  he  created,  by 
virtue  of  his  power,  something  homogeneous 
to  it,  and  consequently  something  and 

rsprtsenlmf;  the  same,  eternally  destined  to 
bring  his  authority  before  all  generations  of 
men.  He  established  a credible  institution,  in 
order  to  render  the  true  faith  in  himself  perpe- 
tually possible.  Immediately  founded  by  him, 
its  existence  is  the  dc  facto  proof  of  what  he 
really  was ; and  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  life 
he  made,  if  I may  so  speak,  the  higher  truths 
accessible  to  the  senses,  so  doth  his  church ; 
for  she  hath  sprung  immediately  out  of  the 
vivid  intuition  of  tnese  symbolized  truths. 
Thus,  as  Christ,  in  his  life,  represented  under 
a visible  typical  form  the  higher  order  of  the 
world,  so  the  church  doth  in  like  manner; 
since  what  he  designed  in  his  representation, 
hath  through  the  church  and  in  the  church 
been  reaUxM.  If  the  church  be  not  the  autho- 
rity representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses 
into  darkness,  uncertainty,  doubt,  distraction. 


unbelief,  and  superstition : revelation  becomes 
nvU  and  void,  faus  qf  its  real  purpose,  and  must 
henceforth  he  even  called  m question,  and  JinaUu 
denied.^^  (p.  332,  et  seq.) 

We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  a conside- 
rable portion  of  this  magnificent  portraiture 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  shows  that 
the  Catholic  idea  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
reason,  but  satisfies  our  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion, and  concurs  most  powerfully  in  the  civi- 
lization and  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 

The  chapter  on  “ The  Hierarchy,”  though 
brief  and  rather  explanatory  than  argumenta- 
tive, is  marked  by  profound  and  just  thought; 
and,  in  these  days  particularly,  is  worth  read- 
ing, were  it  only  to  show  how  differently  a 
man,  who  understands  his  subject  and  is  not 
afraid  of  the  whole  truth,  from  the  premises 
to  the  remotest  deductions,  and  vice  versa, 
handles  it,  from  him  who  is  continually  beat- 
ing about,  unable  or  unwilling  to  come  at 
once  to  the  point. 

But,  within  the  limits  of  a review,  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  on  in  this  way,  analyzing,  how  • 
ever  rapidly  and  imperfectly,  each  separate 
section ; and  our  failing  space  admonishes  us 
to  reserve  our  concluding  remarks  for  a future 
article. 
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l^OTWITHSTANDINGthe  difficulties  and 
X V persecutions  against  which  Catholics  had 
to  contend  in  Maryland,  before  the  revolutionary 
war,  they  were  more  numerous,  and  their  re- 
ligion more  flourishing  in  that  province  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Indeed,  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  colony  be- 
sides Maryland,  in  which  the  Catholic  worship 
was  practised.  Missions  among  the  Indians 
in  Maine,  had  been  established  as  early  as 
1642,  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  1729 ; 


but  the  former  were  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kennebec  river,  and  not  allowed  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  European  settlers  of  New 
England : and  the  latter  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  French  and  Spanish  settle- 
ments. These  missions  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter.  In  Canada,  the  British  government 
tolerated  the  Catholic  religion  with  a liberality 
which  formed  a striking  contrast  to  their  po- 
licy in  the  other  British  colonies,  where  the 
penal  laws  of  the  mother  country  were  en- 
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forced  with  a yigilance  that  caused  the  exclu- 
sion of  Catholic  settlers.*  As  late  as  1741,  a 
priest  was  hanged  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  English  laws.  In  many  of  the  co- 
lonies, additional  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent 
Catholics  from  exercising  their  religion,  and 
to  punish  any  priest  who  should  voluntarily 
enter  the  colony.  Even  Rhode  Island,  whose 
founder  surpassed  his  puritan  compeers  so  far, 
in  the  exercise  of  liberality,  as  to  make  their 
bigotry  and  intolerance  appear  more  hideous 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  career  in  main- 
taining the  sanctity  of  conscience,”  excluded 
Catholics  from  the  colony. 

Happily  for  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  their 
first  missionaries  had  acquired  several  valu- 
able tracts  of  land,  under  the  conditions  of 
plantation,”  which  entitled  every  settler  who 
brought  five  able  bodied  men  into  the  province 
at  his  own  expense,  to  two  thousand  acres  of 
land,  at  a small  quit  rent.  These  possessions 
were  increased  by  a few  donations  of  land 
during  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  from 
the  Indians,  for  building  churches  and  sup- 
porting priests  in  the  Indian  nations.  These 
tracts  of  land  becoming  afterwards  productive 
plantations  and  farms,  and  improving  in  value 
with  the  growth  of  the  colony,  furnished 
homes  and  places  of  refuge  for  some  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  chief  means  of  support  for  all 
who  were  engaged  on  the  mission.  They  also 
enabled  them  to  profit  by  that  exception  to  the 
general  inhibition  of  Catholic  worship,  which 
permitted  its  exercise  in  the  houses  or  on  the 
lands  of  the  proprietors.f  Upon  each  of  these 

♦ “ Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  the 
English  Catholics  knew  not  what  it  was  to  experience 
toleration  from  tlic  gorernment.  On  the  23d  of  August 
1767,  Mr.  Malonf  received  sentence  at  Croydon,  of 
imprisonment  for  life,  for  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
priestly  functions.  Several  chapels  were  suppressed 
the  same  year.  By  the  egress  commands  of  King 
George  the  Third,  July  176T,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  and  their  respective  suffn^ns  were 
to  procure  complete  lists  of  all  papists,  or  reputed  pa- 
pists, distinguishing  sex,  ^e,  ocCTjpation,  and  length 
of  residence.  Reverend  Junes  Webb  was  tried  in 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  his  priestly  office,  26th 
of  June,  1768,  and  Bishop  James  Talbot,  the  year 
after,  before  I^rd  Mansfield.” — Oliver* i Coilections, 

p.80. 

t **  An  Act  for  suspending  the  proseention  of  any 
priests  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  entitled. 
An  Act  for  preventing  the  ^wth  of  Popery,  by  exer- 
cising his  (unction  in  a pnvate  family,  of  the  Roman 
communion,  hut  in  no  other  case  whatsoever,**  Laws 
of  Maryland,  1704.  Chap.  96.  An  Act  of  1707,  chap. 
6th,  suspended  prosecutions  in  such  excepted  coses,  du- 
ring the  queen’s  pleasure. 


farms  a small  church  was  buQt,  or  a room  m 
the  dwelling  set  apart  for  a chapel,  to  which 
the  Catholics  from  many  miles  around  re- 
paired on  Sundays  and  festivals.  But  as  the 
number  of  these  chapels  was  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  community  scattered  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  the  priests  visited  dis- 
tant stations,  where  some  member  furnished 
a room  in  his  house  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine service ; or,  as  was  the  case  at  Dougho- 
rogan  Manor,  the  residence  of  the  late  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrolton,  built  a chapel  connected 
with  the  family  mansion,  by  placing  it  under 
a continuous  roof.  Baltimore  was  one  of  these 
stations,  until  after  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
was  visited  once  a month  by  a priest,  who 
came  from  the  Jesuits’ establishment  at  White 
Marsh,  Prince  George’s  county,  and  stopped 
at  Carroll’s  Manor,  in  his  route.  In  his  visits 
to  Baltimore,  the  priest  brought  with  him  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  celebration  of  mass.  Previous  to 
the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  in  Baltimore, 
in  1770,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
Catholics  of  the  town  assembled  for  worship, 
when  the  priest  arrived,  in  a waste  and  unfi- 
nished building  that  stood  near  the  present 
site  of  the  battle  monument,  and  sometimes  in 
a house  in  South  Charles  street,  in  that  part 
of  the  city  then  familiarly  called  French  town, 
on  account  of  the  residence  there  of  a number 
of  the  French  who  had  been  forcibly  expelled 
from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1756,  by  the  British. 
On  these  occasions,  a temporary  altar,  of  the 
rudest  materials,  was  constructed,  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  town,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty,  many  of  them  of  the  humblest  classes, 
formed  the  entire  congregation. 

When  the  Reverend  John  Carroll  relumed 
to  America  in  1774,  it  is  believed  there  was 
not  a public  Catholic  church  in  Maryland. 
St.  Peter’s,  in  Baltimore,  having  been  closed 
before  its  completion,  remained  so,  in  an  un- 
finished state  for  several  years.  And  hence, 
although  the  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  were  removed  in  1776,  the  Catho- 
lics were  without  the  necessary  conveniences 
for  the  public  exercise  of  worship  which  Chris- 
tians of  other  denominations  enjoyed;  and 
were  now  compelled  to  commence  the  build- 
ing of  churches  for  themselves. 

The  number  of  Catholic  clergymen  in  Ma- 
ryland in  1774,  was  nineteen,  who  were  all 
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Jesuits.  Their  names  and  places  of  residence 
were  as  follow : 

Rer.  George  Hunter,  an  Englishman,  vicar 
general  of  the  vicar  apostolic  (bishop)  of  Lon* 
don,  was  superior  of  the  clergy  in  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  resided  near  Port  To- 
bacco, in  Charles  county,  upon  a beautiful 
and  productive  estate,  still  known  as  St.  Tho- 
mas’s Manor.  With  him  resided  the  Rev. 
John  Bolton,  also  a native  of  England ; Rev. 
Lewis  Roels,  a Belgian,  and  Revds.  Charles 
Sewall,  Benedict  Neale,  and  Sylvester  Boar- 
man,  all  natives  of  Maryland.  At  Newtown, 
in  Charles  county,  were  Rev.  James  Walton, 
an  Englishman,  and  Revds.  Augustine  Jen- 
kins, Ignatius  Matthews,  and  John  Boarman, 
natives  of  Maryland.  Revds.  John  Lucas  and 
Joseph  Doyne,  occupied  the  ancient  establish- 
ment of  St.  Inigoe’s  Manor  on  the  St  Mary’s 
river,  near  the  spot  chosen  by  the  first  settlers 
of  Maryland,  for  the  city  of  St  Mary’s.  In 
Prince  George’s  county,  the  Rev.  John  Ash- 
ton was  stationed  upon  the  Jesuits’  farm  called 
White  Marsh,  Rev.  Bernard  Diderick,  at 
Boone’s  chapel.  Rev.  John  Boone  and  Thos. 
Higges,  natives  of  Maryland;  the  latter,  who 
was  then  advanced  in  years  and  infirm,  re- 
sided with  an  aged  sister  on  their  family  estate, 
Melwood.  Rev.  Joseph  Mosely,  at  Deer 
creek,  in  Harford  county;  Rev.  James  Fram- 
bach,  at  Frederick  town,  and  Rev.  Peter  Mor- 
ris resided  on  Bohemia  Manor,  in  Cecil  county, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
Pennsylvania,  there  were  then  three  priests, 
viz.  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer,  at  Philadelphia, 
Rev.  Matthias  Manners,  at  Goshenhoppen, 
about  forty-five  miles  distant;  and  Rev.  James 
Pellentz,  resided  near  the  stream  called  Con- 
ewago,  in  Adam’s  county. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  took  up  his  residence 
upon  a farm  belonging  to  his  family,  on  Rock 
creek,  near  the  Potomac  river  (now  Montgo- 
mery, but  then  Frederic  county),  distant  about 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Washington.  Here, 
a room  in  the  fami  ly  mansion,  and  afterwards 
a small  framed  church,  witnessed  the  piety 
and  zeal  of  our  future  primate.  The  desire  to 
solace  the  declining  years  of  his  excellent  and 
aged  mother,  induced  him  to  choose  this  re- 
tired place  for  his  residence.  He  found  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  among  the 
numerous  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  was  the  only  priest.  The  assiduous 


discharge  of  his  sacred  functions,  was  signal- 
ized by  the  piety  and  exemplary  conduct  of  a 
well  instructed  congregation;  and,  although 
the  care  of  his  extensive  mission  sometimes 
required  him  to  ride  thirty  miles  to  visit  the 
sick,  he  soon  increased  his  labors,  by  paying 
monthly  visits  to  a small  congregation  in  Staf- 
ford county,  Virginia,  at  a distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  his  residence. 

In  Stafford,  at  Aquia  creek,  dwelt  his  two 
eldest  sisters,  who  were  married  to  Catholic 
gentlemen,  whose  ancestors,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  that  county,  having  professed 
their  faith  and  practised  their  religion  in  the 
midst  of  perils,  attracted  other  Catholics  to 
their  neighborhood  ; which,  being  occasionally 
visited  by  a priest  from  Maryland,  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  mass  was  ofiered,  and  the  sacra- 
ments administered  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
Brent  family,  at  Aquia  creek.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  first  Catholic  congregation  organized 
in  Virginia.  It  was  near  the  spot  where  Father 
Altham  had  first  announced  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians,  in  1634.*  In  Virginia,  the  penal  laws 
against  Catholics  had  prevented  the  progress 
of  their  religion;  and,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hunter  and  other  priests  from  the  lower 
counties  of  Maryland,  crossed  the  Potomac,  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  they  went 
in  disguise,  to  conceal  their  clerical  character; 
and  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  in  the 
vicinity  of,  and  beyond  Harper’s  Ferry,  where 
the  scattered  Catholics  of  Virginia  were  occa- 
sionally visited  from  Frederick  town,  by  F. 
Frambach,  the  good  priest  was  obliged  to  dis- 
guise himself.  In  these  excursions  he  was 
often  in  great  danger ; and,  after  several  nar- 
row escapes,  used  to  sleep  in  the  stable  beside 
his  horse,  to  guard  himself  against  sudden 
surprise.  Once,  it  is  said,  his  life  was  saved 
by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  which  carried 
him  safely  over  the  Potomac,  though  he  was 
fired  at  before  he  reached  the  Maryland  side 
of  that  river.  This  zealous  missionary  was 
the  nearest  priest  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  in  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Rock  creek. 

Mr.  Carroll  had  been  zealously  occupied  in 
the  duties  of  a zealous  missionary  priest  about 
a year  and  a half,  when  an  appeal  to  his  pa- 
triotism, by  that  congress  which  afterwards 
declared  our  independence,  caused  him  to 

* Vide  tupra,  p.  86. 
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leave  the  field  of  his  pious  labors^  for  some 
months^  and  take  a part  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  American  revolution,  in  which  he  was  able 
to  display  the  purest  love  of  country,  while 
performing  the  office  of  a minister  of  peace. 

His  services  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crisis  of  the  revolution,  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  a view  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  views  and  sentiments 
of  the  people,  during  the  few  months  of  1776, 
which  preceded  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. 

The  hopes  of  America  had  been  cheered  in 
the  latter  part  of  1775,  by  the  gallant,  though 
unauthorized  capture  of  the  British  fortresses 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  American  vo- 
lunteers in  their  progress  to  Montreal.  St. 
Johns,  Chambly,  and  Montreal  had  yielded  to 
a handful  of  undisciplined  men ; and  Q,uebec 
was  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  chivalric 
Montgomery.  The  fall  of  that  gallant  general 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1775,  and  the  de- 
feat of  his  army,  though  causing  disappoint- 
ment and  general  grief,  did  not  extinguish  hope 
or  repress  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  advan- 
tages gained  in  Canada  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn, had  so  animated  the  army  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  additional  forces  were  raised  for  the 
Canada  campaign,  and  with  a promptitude 
that  indicated  a general  enthusiasm.  Some 
Canadians  having  joined  Arnold  in  Montreal, 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  uniting  that 
people  with  the  patriots  of  the  other  colonies 
in  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  their 
rights,  as  members  of  the  British  empire.  Co- 
lonel Hazen,  while  in  command  of  Montreal, 
wrote  to  General  Schuyler,  on  Ist  April,  1776: 
‘‘  You  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Canadians,  when  General 
Montgomery  first  penetrated  into  the  country ; 
the  ready  assistance  which  they  gave  on  all 
occasions,  by  men,  carriages  or  provisions,  was 
most  remarkable.  Even  when  he  was  before 
Q.uebec,  many  parishes  ofiered  their  services 
in  the  reduction  of  that  fortress,  which  were  at 
that  time  thought  unnecessary.  But  his  most 
unfortunate  fate,  added  to  other  incidents,  has 
caused  such  a change  in  their  disposition,  that 
we  no  longer  look  upon  them  as  friends,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  waiting  to  join  our  enemies.*’* 

* Sparks’  Washingtoo,  vol.  iii,  p.  361. 


The  importance  of  protecting  the  colonies 
against  an  invasion  from  Canada  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  made  the  friendship  or  neutra- 
lity of  its  inhabitants  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  congress  took  measures  early 
in  the  year  1776,  for  its  accomplishment.  Cal- 
culating upon  favorable  dispositions  in  the  na- 
tive Canadians,  they  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a printing  press  in  Montreal,  and  sent 
a person  thitherto  conduct  it,  to  explain  the 
objects  of  the  congress,  and  **  to  make  frequent 
publication  of  such  pieces  as  may  be  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  Colonies.”*  At 
the  same  time,  they  resolved  to  send  commis- 
sioners, with  extensive  powers,  to  assure  the 
Canadians  of  equality  in  civil  rights  and  poli- 
tical power;  and  to  guaranty  perfect  bberty 
and  protection  in  matters  of  religion.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  give  assurances  to  the 
Canadians  in  regard  to  religious  liberty,  from 
the  injudicious  and  extraordinary  proceedings 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  in  reference  to  an  act 
of  parliament,  granting  freedom  of  religion  to 
the  Catholics  in  Canada,  and  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  duebec  Act.”  The  provincial 
congress  which  assembled  in  Boston,  in  1773, 
had  declared  that  the  late  act  establishing  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  is  dangerous  in 
an  extreme  degree  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  to  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  Ame- 
rica.” Similar  sentiments  had  been  expressed 
in  other  colonies,  and  even  in  Maryland,  the 
“ Q,uebec  Act”  had  been  made  a subject  of 
complaint  against  the  British  ministry.  Con- 
gress had  been  informed  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Canada  were  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  resistance,  and  firm  in  their  loy- 
alty to  the  royal  government  ;t  and  they  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Franklin  and  Samuel  Chase  from 
their  body,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton, 
the  commissioners  to  go  to  Canada.  In  the 
resolution  appointing  them,  congress  requested 
Mr.  Carroll  to  prevail  upon  the  Rev,  John  Car- 
roll  to  accompany  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sparks  observes,  He  was  not  officially 
one  of  the  commissioners,  but  was  requested 
to  accompany  them,  it  being  supposed  that, 
from  his  religious  sentiments,  character,  and 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  hie  pre- 
sence and  counsels  might  be  useful  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  the  mission  with  the  Cana- 

• Journal  of  Conp-ets,  20th  March,  1776. 

t Sparks*  Waahiiigton,  vol.  iii,  p.  363. 
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dians.'^*  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  was  not 
until  after  his  return  from  Canada  a member 
of  congress^  but  he  was  then  a member  of  the 
“ council  of  safety/^  and  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence”  of  Maryland ; and  being 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  time^  watching  with 
deep  interest  the  proceedings  of  congress^  was 
well  known  to  its  members,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  most  ardent  patriots,  but  also  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly well  informed,  wise  and  sagacious 
gentleman.  His  intercourse  with  the  members 
enabled  him  to  understand  their  sentiments 
fully,  and  being  a Catholic,  he  was  well  qua- 
lified to  give  assurances  to  the  Catholics  of 
Canada  of  the  liberal  views  and  intentions  of 
congress,  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty. 
But  as  the  clergy  in  that  country  were  both 
numerous  and  influential,  it  was  considered 
of  the  first  importance  to  make  a favorable 
impression  on  them.  Besides  the  bishop  of 
Q,uebec — the  only  Catholic  bishop  in  British 
America — there  were  in  1774,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  priests,  serving  on  the  missions 
in  Canada,  and  there  were  also  several  religious 
houses  and  communities.  These  various  in- 
stitutions, and  all  the  organization  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  in  that  country,  had  been  founded 
and  matured  while  Canada  belonged  to  France, 
and  having  but  recently  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain,  the  notions  of  the  clergy 
about  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  people,  were  founded  upon  their 
experience  of  the  paternal  government  which 
France  bad  exercised  over  her  colonies,  rather 
than  upon  any  just  conception  of  the  recipro- 
cal rights  and  obligations  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject,  under  the  British  constitution. 
Using  the  French  language,  and  taking  no 
concern  in  public  afiairs  beyond  their  own 
province,  they  were  almost  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest, 
and  of  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  other  American  colonies.  It 
was  believed  that  explanations  on  these  sub- 
jects, addressed  by  a Catholic  clergyman  to 
the  clergy  of  Canada,  would  have  great  weighty 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  united  colonies  who 
to  the  most  unblemished  character,  for  virtue 
and  piety,  united  higher  qualifications  in  learn- 
ing, prudence  and  patriotism,  than  the  Rev. 
John  Carroll.  It  was  extremely  desirable  that 
the  conduct  of  the  struggUng  patriots  should 

* Franklin’s  Works,  vol.  viii,  p.  178. 
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be  accurately  known  and  understood  by  their 
northern  neighbors,  although  that  knowledge 
should  only  produce  a passive  or  neutral  policy, 
on  their  part.  Such  policy,  if  it  did  not  abso- 
lutely prevent  an  invasion  of  our  north-western 
frontier,  would  at  least  render  it  less  eflective, 
and  probably  diminish  the  horrors  of  war. 

*^To  the  request  of  congress,”  says  Mr, 
Brent,  Mr.  1 Carroll  acceded,  with  the  view,  so 
far  as  he  was  to  have  an  agency,  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  who  professed  the 
same  religion  with  himself,  to  remain  neutral, 
and  to  refrain  from  taking  up  arms  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain  : further  than  this,  he  deemed 
it  incompatible  with  his  character  as  a minis- 
ter of  religion  to  interfere.”* 

The  resolutions  appointing  the  commission- 
ers were  passed  the  15th  of  February,  and  their 
instructions  and  commission  completed  the 
20th  of  March,  1776,  about  four  months  before 
the  declaration  of  independence.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  many  mem- 
bers of  congress,  representing  the  real  senti- 
ments of  large  portions  of  the  people  at  that 
time,  continued  to  cherish  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  British  government, f and 
although  battles  had  been  fought,  fortifications 
taken,  and  Washington  was  then  in  command 
of  an  army,  reconciliation  with  the  parent  state 
was  not  only  earnestly  desired,  but  actually 
hoped  for.J  The  representatives  from  Mary- 

* Biographical  Sketch,  p.  40. 

f The  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  19th  April, 
1775,  exhibited  the  parent  state  in  an  odious  point 
of  view,  and  abated  the  original  dread  of  separating 
from  it.  But,  nevertheless,  at  that  time,  and  for  a 
twelvemonth  after,  a majority  of  the  colonists  wished 
for  no  more  than  to  be  re-established  as  sulgects,  in 
their  ancient  rights. — Ramtay,  vol.  li,  p.  15S. 

Colonel  Reed,  the  Adjutant  General,  thus  wrote 
to  General  Washington,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1776: — 
**  Notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  seizing 
our  property,  and  a thousand  other  proofs  of  a bitter 
and  irreconcilable  spirit,  there  is  a strange  reluctance 
in  the  minds  of  many  to  cut  the  knot,  which  ties  us  to 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  this  colony  and  to  the 
southward.  Though  no  man  of  understanding  ex])ects 
any  good  from  the  British  commissioners,  yet  they 
are  for  waiting  to  hear  their  proposals  before  they  de- 
clare off.  However,  yesterday,  1 was  informed  that 
letters  had  been  sent  to  France,  to  know  what  encou- 
ragement we  might  expect  from  that  quarter.  Onr 
coast  is  yet  clear;  it  is  a golden  opportunity  to  make 
provision  for  the  war,  which  I hope  will  not  be  lost.” 
Again,  March  15th— **  It  is  said  toe  Virginians  are  so 
alarmed  with  the  idea  of  independence,  that  they  have 
sent  Mr.  Braxton  on  purpose  to  turn  the  vote  of  that 
colony,  if  any  question  on  that  subject  should  come 
before  congress.** — Spark**  fVash.  vol.  iii,  p.  347. 

Washington,  in  answer,  on  April  Ist  says: — **  My 
countrymen,  I know,  from  their  form  of  government, 
and  steady  attachment  heretofore  to  royalty,  willoome 
reluctantly  into  the  idea  of  indcncndence,  but  time  and 
persecution  bring  many  wonderitil  things  to  pass.’*— /6. 
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land  were  at  that  time  bound  by  instructions^ 
which  declared  the  sentiments  of  her  conten- 
tion in  the  following  terms : 

The  experience  we  and  our  ancestors  hate 
had  of  the  mildness  and  equity  of  the  English 
constitution^  under  which  we  hate  grown  up 
to  and  enjoyed  a state  of  felicity^  not  exceeded 
among  any  people  we  know  of;  until  the 
grounds  of  the  present  controtersy  were  laid 
by  the  ministry  and  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  most  strongly  endeared  to  us  that 
form  of  government  from  whence  these  bless- 
ings have  been  derived,  and  makes  us  ardently 
mA  for  a reconciliation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, upon  terms  that  may  insure  to  these  colo- 
nies an  equal  and  permanent  freedom.’’ 

We  further  instruct  you,  that  you  do  not, 
without  the  previous  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  the  convention  of  this  province,  assent 
to  any  proposition  to  declare  these  colonies  in- 
dependent of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,”  &c.* 

These  instructions  were  confirmed  by  reso- 
lutions passed  21st  May,  1776:  at  the  same 
time,  they  declared  that  the  convention  hath 
ample  power  to  draw  the  whole  force  of  this 
province  into  action,  against  the  armed  force 
that  is  or  may  be  employed  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  several  unconstitutional  and  oppres- 
sive acts  of  the  British  Parliament,”  &c.,t 
and  they  had  already  cautioned  their  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  while  endeavoring  to  efiect 
a reconciliation,  to  be  careful  to  secure  the 
colonies  against  the  right  assumed  by  parlia- 
ment. At  this  period,  the  military  prepara- 
tions were  progressing  with  an  activity  that 
evinced  the  determination  of  Maryland  to  de- 
fend her  rights. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  his  native 
state,  which  had  not  yet  been  the  theatre  of  war, 
when  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  received  the  respectful 
request  of  congress  that  he  would  accompany 
the  commissioners  to  Canada.  Considering 
the  favorable  dispositions  which  the  people  of 
Canada  had  manifested  a few  months  before, J 

* Proeecdifijn  of  Convention,  12th  January,  1776. 

t Ibid,  p.  141. 

i When  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  kiDg*8  governor  in 
Canada,  learned  the  capture  of  Tieonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain  by  the 
Americana,  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  Canadians 
and  Indiana  to  co-operate  with  his  regular  troops  for 
their  recovery,  but  they  both  declined.  He  established 
martial  law  that  he  might  compel  the  inhabitants  to 
take  up  arms.  They  declared  themselves  ready  to 
defend  the  province ; but  refused  to  march  out  of  it,  or 
to  oommcnce  hostilities  on  their  neighbors. — Ram$ay*i 
Mkt*  U,  SUUe$,  vol.  ii,  p.  65,  &c. 


there  was  Strang  probability  that  they  might 
declare  their  determination  to  remain  neutral, 
and  thus  the  horrors  of  war  would  have  been 
greatly  mitigated.  The  hope  of  preventing  the 
shedding  of  blood,  was  too  congenial  to  the 
benevolent  heart  of  the  virtuous  priest,  whose 
office  was  charity,  to  permit  him  to  hesitate. 
The  sage  Franklin  was  known  to  have  exerted 
all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind,  in  Eng- 
land, to  avert  the  catastrophe,  and  as  he  was 
the  head  of  the  committee  to  visit  Canada,  Mr. 
Carroll  might  well  hope  that  his  own  efforts, 
as  a minister  of  peace,  would  not  be  fruitless, 
when  united  with  those  of  that  profound  phi- 
losopher whose  philanthropy  and  patriotism 
were  not  surpassed  by  his  transcendant  talents. 
Had  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  bring 
about  a union  between  Canada  and  the  other 
colonies  been  successful,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
British  ministers  could  have  resisted  the  united 
assertion  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  a 
people  who  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida, 
would  have  exhibited  in  their  unbroken  line, 
a bulwark  against  both  tyranny  and  invasion, 
and  thus  hostilities  might  have  ceased  in  1776. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Carroll  joined  the  commis- 
sioners in  Philadelphia,  where  they  provided 
themselves  with  such  outfit  as  the  long  and 
laborious  journey  to  Canada  made  indispensa- 
ble at  that  period.  Proceeding  to  New  York, 
they  found  that  city  in  great  confusion  and 
anxiety  from  the  apprehension  of  a bombard- 
ment ; the  British  fleet  and  army  having  evac- 
uated Boston  two  weeks  before,  were  expected 
to  make  an  attack  on  New  York. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  journey  of 
the  commissioners  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  CarroU, 
published  now  for  the  first  time,  are  abridged 
from  the  journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrol- 
ton,  and  the  details  may  serve  to  enable  those 
who  in  a few  hours  glide  over  the  same  route 
in  luxurious  steamboats,  to  appreciate  the  sa- 
crifices of  those  venerable  patriots  in  behalf  of 
their  country.* 

They  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  evening 
of  2d  April,  1776,  and  proceeding  up  the 

* The  writer  is  indebted  to  John  MoTavith,  Esq.,  for 
the  use  of  this  venerable  memorial  of  the  revolntion. 
It  contains  an  accurate  aoconnt  of  the  country  throof^h 
which  they  passed,  describes  the  romantic  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  on  the  Hudson,  Lake  George,  &c.,  noting 
suitable  sites  for  fortifications,  with  remarks  nppn  the 
military  transactions  in  that  country  during  the  former 
war,  as  well  as  the  then  recent  martial  operations,  and 
the  movements  in  progress. 
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Hudson  river^  reached  the  highlands  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d.  Encountering  heavy  flaws 
of  wind,  they  were  unable  to  double  the  point 
called  Anthony’s  nose,  and  put  back  for  shel- 
ter, in  doing  which,  their  mainsail  was  tom 
in  pieces,  by  a sudden  and  violent  blast  of 
wind  during  a heavy  storm  in  Thunderhill 
bay.  They  were  obliged  to  lie  to  and  repair 
damages  during  the  4th,  and  until  noon  of  the 
5th.  Mr.  Charles  Carroll  and  Mr.  Chase 
landed  at  Fort  Constitution,  where  they  found 
but  one  hundred  and  two  men  fit  for  duty,  and 
the  fort  in  a very  defenceless  state,  of  which 
they  immediately  wrote  to  General  Heath,  and 
had  the  letter  sent  to  him  at  New  York,  by 
express.  In  passing  Poughkeepsie  on  the  6th, 
they  saw  two  American  frigates  on  the 
stocks  building  for  the  service  of  the  United 
Colonies.”  They  landed  at  Albany,  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh,  having  been  four  and 
a half  days  in  performing  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  from  New  York.  General  Schuy- 
ler having  expected  them,  met  them  at  Albany 
and  conducted  them  to  his  house  within  a mile 
from  that  town, — ^whence  they  departed  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  for  Saratoga,  which  they 
did  not  reach  until  sunset  though  distant  only 
thirty-two  miles,  owing  to  detention  at  two 
ferries,  and  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  made 
much  worse  by  the  number  of  wagons  then 
employed  in  carrying  supplies  to  the  army  in 
Canada,  and  baggage  for  the  regiments  on 
their  march  thither.  They  were  detained  at 
Saratoga  until  the  sixteenth  waiting  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  lakes,  and  were 
entertained  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by 
the  general’s  family.  It  snowed  on  the  twelfth 
of  April  to  a depth  of  six  inches.  While  here, 
the  venerable  Doctor  Franklin,  then  in  his 
70th  year,  thus  wrote  to  a friend : I begin  to 
apprehend  that  I have  undertaken  a fatigue 
that,  at  my  time  of  life,  may  prove  too  much 
for  me ; so  I sit  down  to  write  to  a few  friends 
by  way  of  farewell.”*  Leaving  Saratoga,  they 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  McNeill’s  ferry,  and  at 
a mile  above  Fort  Miller,  took  a boat  for  Fort 
Edward,  which,  though  only  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, required  four  hours  rowing  against  the 
current,  which  was  so  rapid  in  some  places 
that  the  boatmen  could  with  difliculty  get  the 
boat  along  with  the  aid  of  poles,  and  by  drag- 

*  Sparks*  Fraoklis,  rol.  Tiii,  p.  181. 


ging  her  by  the  painter.  Having  been  ac- 
commodated for  the  night  by  the  ofiScers  of 
Fort  Edward,  they  set  out  by  land  the  next 
morning  for  Fort  George  about  fourteen  miles 
distant  But  when  they  had  travelled  a mile, 
they  were  met  by  a messenger  with  a letter  from 
General  Schuyler  informing  them  that  Lake 
George  was  still  impassable,  and  advising 
them  to  remain  at  a tavern  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  orts.  They  reached 
Fort  Geoige  at  noon  on  the  eighteenth,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  embarked  on  the 
lake  in  a batteau,  and  having  to  break  through 
the  ice,  they  only  made  eight  miles.  They 
landed,  cooked  and  took  their  meals  on  shore, 
and  kindled  fires  for  the  night ; the  boats  hav- 
ing an  awning,  they  slept  on  board.  Setting 
forward  early  on  the  twentieth,  they  had  to 
break  a passage  through  the  ice  again,  and 
reached  the  north  end  of  Lake  George  the 
same  evening.  . . . The  boats  to  convey  the 
party  from  Ticonderoga  were  not  fitted  up  un- 
til the  twenty-fourth,  and  they  did  not  reach 
Crownpoint  until  near  noon  of  that  day,  where 
they  dined,  rowed  ten  miles  down  Lake  Cham- 
plain, landed  for  the  night,  and  encountering 
a severe  north  east  wind  the  next  day,  they 
spent  the  night  at  a point  of  land  near  the  is- 
lands called  the  Four  Brothers.  Congratula- 
ting themselves  for  having  been  provident 
enough  to  bring  beds  and  bedding  with  them, 
they  slept  under  the  awning  on  board  their 
boat.  After  an  early  start,  they  reached  St. 
John’s  at  three  o’clock  on  the  twenty-eighth. 
Sending  to  Montreal  for  carriages  to  convey 
them  and  their  baggage,  they  crossed  the  river 
and  spent  the  night  in  a most  uncomfortable 
house,  which  having  been  deprived  of  doors 
and  windows,  was  a perfect  wreck.”  The 
venerable  Charles  Carroll  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  used  to  describe  with  great  pleasure, 
the  night  spent  at  this  house  as  furnishing  a 
fine  instance  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  good  humor. 
While  Mr.  Chase  was  complaining  of  the 
hardness  of  the  boards  on  which  they  were 
compelled  to  lie,  sleep  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Franklin’s  sparkling  wit  and  lively 
jests  at  his  expense,  kept  the  two  Messrs.  Car- 
rolls  in  merry  mood  throughout  the  night. 
The  party  reached  Montreal  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  and  were  received 
by  General  Arnold  then  in  command,  and  im- 
mediately conducted  to  head  quarters,  where 
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a respectable  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  assembled  to  welcome  them  3 and  the 
cannons  of  the  citadel  were  fired  in  honor  of 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  of  congress. 
After  a handsome  entertainment,  they  were 


conducted  by  the  general  and  a number  of 
gentlemen  to  lodgings  prepared  for  them  in  the 
best  house  in  the  town,  which  their  fa- 
tiguing journey  of  four  weeks  made  most  wel- 
come. 


TO  BS  OOBTIIIOBD. 


THE  EXILE’S  DREAM. 

BT  MISS  LKOMOBA  WILSOM,  OP  ODABLBSTON,  8.  C. 

1 DREAMED,  and  it  was  of  thee,  my  own,  my  sunny  home. 

And  o’er  thy  green  and  beauteous  hills,  I joyously  did  roam ; 

And  ever  and  anon  there  stole  upon  my  ravished  ear, 

Such  tones  of  thrilling  melody  as  angels  e’en  might  hear ; 

While  breezy  zephyrs  caught  the  strain,  ere  yet  it  died  away. 

And  wafted  o’er  thy  smiling  plains,  the  notes  of  that  sweet  lay. 

And  once  again,  my  childhood’s  cot  rose  to  my  eager  sight. 

Where  oft  in  infancy’s  bright  hour  I roamed  a being  light ; 

And  there,  upon  its  em’rald  banks,  the  shamrock  reared  its  head. 

As  g^n  and  bright  as  ere  it  bowed  beneath  the  tyrant’s  tread ; 

And  gently  did  its  streamlets  glide  in  rippling  beauty  on. 

As  e’en  before  oppression’s  hand  its  deadliest  work  had  done. 

But  mom’s  cool  zeph3rr8  fanned  my  brow,  and  I awaked  to  see 
A wreck  of  cherished  visions  now  alone  remained  to  me. 

Ah ! then  how  sad  my  exiled  soul  wept  o’er  its  ruined  dreams. 

Which  but  so  late  were  richly  fraught  with  fancy’s  brightest  beams. 
But  though  my  path’s  now  dark  and  sad,  bright  hope  illumes  the  way. 
And  whispers.  Exile ! weep  not  thou,  there  comes  a brighter  day. 

A day  in  which  thy  sunny  isle  will  lift  her  drooping  bead. 

When  peace  o’er  sdl  her  joyous  vales  its  halcyon  rays  will  shed ; 

When  once  ag^n  thy  harp’s  rich  tones  will  swell  the  nightly  breeze. 
Whose  murmurs  stir  the  clust’ring  vine  and  whisper  through  the  trees. 
Then  let  no  tear  drop  check  thy  mirth  or  dim  hope’s  bright’ning  ray, 
But  send  forth  many  a joyous  note,  for  ’tis  SL  Patrick's  Day, 
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CONFESSOR  AND  DOCTOR — SETENTH  OF  MARCH.* 


ST.  THOMAS,  styled  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
belonged  to  a noble  family,  which  was" 
allied  by  marriage  with  several  royal  houses 
of  Europe.  His  father,  Landulph,  was  count 
of  Aquin,  a small  town  of  Italy,  and  lord  of 
Loretto  and  Belcastro.  The  saint  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  last  mentioned  place, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1226.  He  very 
early  gave  indications  of  his  being  a favorite 
of  heaven,  by  the  modesty,  meekness,  and  se- 
renity of  countenance  which  were  observed  in 
him.  At  the  tender  age  of  five  years,  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  the  re- 
ligious of  Mount  Cassino ; and  such  were  the 
talents  he  displayed  during  his  stay  in  the  mo- 
nastery, that  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  the 
abbot  advised  the  count  to  send  him  to  a uni- 
versity. Accordingly  Thomas  left  the  holy 
solitude  of  the  cloister  where  his  inclination  to 
piety  had  been  strengthened,  and  paid  a visit 
to  his  family  before  going  to  Naples  where  he 
was  to  pursue  his  studies.  At  home,  though 
obliged  to  mingle  in  worldly  company,  he  lost 
nothing  of  his  fervor,  but  was  attentive  to  his 
usual  exercises,  and  delighted  chiefly  in  prac- 
using  the  virtue  of  charity,  by  relieving  the 
wants  of  ihe  poor,  in  whose  behalf  he  some- 
times deprived  himself  of  a portion  of  his  food. 

The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Naples 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  dated  only  from 
1224.  Thomas  soon  found  reason  to  regret 
the  abode  of  virtue  which  he  had  left  at 
Mount  Cassino,  when  he  beheld  the  disorders 
which  reigned  among  the  students  at  Naples ; 
and  he  immediately  resolved  to  be  extremely 
circumspect  in  the  choice  of  those  with  whom 
he  should  associate.  It  often  happened  that  all 
would  repair  to  places  of  amusement,  except 
Thomas  alone,  who  occupied  himself  in  study, 
in  visiting  the  churches,  and  in  distributing 

• Compiled  from  Alban  Batler. 
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the  alms  which  a strict  economy  and  self 
denial  had  enabled  him  to  provide. 

He  succeeded  admirably  in  the  cultivation 
of  human  learning,  and  would  impart  a new 
degree  of  force  and  perspicuity  to  the  lessons 
of  his  teachers  when  repeating  them.  But  the 
science  of  the  saints  engaged  still  more  deeply 
the  attention  of  the  pious  youth,  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  he  had 
of  improving  in  it  daily.  Having  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a disciple  of  St.  Dominic, 
he  felt  his  aversion  for  the  world  growing 
stronger  as  he  conversed  with  the  holy  man, 
and  he  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  the 
service  of  God,  by  embracing  the  religious 
state.  His  father  was  no  sooner  apprised 
of  his  design,  than  he  used  threats  and 
promises  to  make  him  relinquish  his  inten- 
tion. The  fervent  youth,  however,  disre- 
garded the  suggestions  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
listening  only  to  the  call  of  heaven,  he  urged 
his  admission  into  the  convent  and  took  the 
habit  of  St.  Dominic,  in  1243,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  When  the  intelligence  of  this 
event  reached  the  ears  of  the  countess,  his 
mother,  she  set  out  for  Naples.  Thomas  asked 
to  be  removed  to  another  convent,  that  he 
might  be  spared  the  painful  feelings  of  an  in- 
terview with  her ; and  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Paris  when,  by  order  of  his  brothers,  he  was 
arrested  on  the  road,  near  Aqua-pendente,  and 
conducted  to  Rocca-sicca,  a castle  belonging  to 
the  family  where  the  countess  resided  at  that 
time.  To  the  solicitations  by  which  he  was 
urged  to  throw  oflf  the  religious  dress,  he  re- 
plied that  no  consideration  could  induce  him 
to  comply  with  such  a request;  his  mother, 
however,  did  not  despair  of  making  him  adopt 
diflerent  views  and  embrace  another  profes- 
sion. But  her  hopes  were  illusory.  She 
vainly  alleged  the  right  of  parental  authority 
over  children,  and  her  entreaties,  caresses  and 
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tears  were  equally  powerless  on  the  mind  of 
the  heroic  youth.  Grieved  as  he  was  to  give 
pain  to  his  mother,  he  replied  with  great  re- 
spect, that  he  had  weighed  the  subject  well ; 
that  his  vocation  came  certainly  from  God, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  it  faithfully 
at  the  risk  of  every  sacrifice.  The  countess 
was  much  disappointed  in  finding  her  son  un- 
shaken in  his  determination ; but,  instead  of 
abandoning  her  attempt,  she  had  recourse  to 
very  harsh  measures  to  force  him  into  a com- 
pliance with  her  unreasonable  wishes;  she 
ordered  him  to  be  closely  confined.  His  two 
sisters  now  undertook  to  overcome  his  oppo- 
sition; but,  far  from  meeting  with  success, 
they  became  themselves  the  conquest  of  their 
brother,  who  spoke  to  them  so  feelingly  on  the 
contempt  of  the  world  and  the  consolations  of 
virtue,  that  they  resolved  henceforth  to  imitate 
his  example,  by  devoting  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  perfection. 

Thomas  was  improving  the  leisure  of  his  con- 
finement by  pious  meditations  and  the  perusal 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  when  his  brothers  re- 
turning home  from  the  army  added  new  rigors 
to  his  painful  situation.  Irritated  at  finding 
him  so  resolute  in  his  purpose,  they  gave  vent 
to  their  anger  by  tearing  from  his  shoulders  the 
religious  habit  which  he  wore,  and  shutting 
him  up  in  the  tower  of  the  castle.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  cruel  expedient,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  wicked  artifice  of  introducing 
into  his  room  an  abandoned  female,  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  his  virtue.  The  saint, 
in  this  critical  situation,  raised  his  heart  to 
God  to  obtain  light  and  protection,  and  seizing 
a firebrand,  he  courageously  put  to  flight  the 
agent  of  satan,  who  endeavored  to  shake  his 
constancy.  After  this  signal  victory  over  the 
world,  Thomas  returned  fervent  thanks  to  God 
for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue,  and  conse- 
crating himself  anew  to  a reUgious  life,  he 
implored  the  grace  of  never  losing  the  treasure 
of  chastity.  His  prayer  was  followed,  say  his 
historians,  by  a gentle  slumber,  during  which 
he  was  visited  by  two  angels,  who  seemed  to 
gird  his  loins ; and  never  afterwards  was  he 
molested  by  any  temptation  of  the  flesh.  He 
thus  acquired  a twofold  claim  to  the  appella- 
tion of  Angelic  Doctor,  which  his  contempo- 
raries bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  posterity 
has  confirmed. 

Upon  the  remonstrances  of  Innocent  IV 


and  the  emperor  against  the  violent  usage  of 
the  young  religious,  his  mother  began  to  relent 
and  appeared  disposed  to  permit  his  escape. 
Accordingly,  his  sisters  let  him  down  from  the 
tower  in  a basket,  where  some  of  his  brethren 
were  in  attendance  to  conduct  him  to  Naples. 
His  solemn  profession  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  new  complaints  on  the  part  of  his  family^ 
who  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  his  spending 
his  life  in  a convent  The  pope  was  soh’cited 
to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and  having  exam- 
ined Thomas  in  presence  of  his  relations,  he 
gave  his  approbation  to  the  choice  which  he 
had  made.  From  this  time,  he  was  allowed 
to  pursue  his  career  in  peace,  unmolested  by 
the  schemes  of  a worldly  kindred. 

Thomas  was  now  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  philosophy.  The  greatest  master  of  the 
science,  at  that  period,  was  Albert  the  Great, 
a member  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  who 
taught  at  Cologne.  Thither  Thomas  was  sent 
by  his  superiors.  To  talents  of  a high  order 
he  added  close  application,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  every  moment  that  was  not  employed 
in  religious  exercises.  His  desire  was  to  ac- 
quire learning,  in  order  to  defend  the  faith 
against  its  adversaries.  But  far  from  making 
a display  of  his  attainments,  he  so  concealed 
his  knowledge  under  the  mantle  of  humility  and 
modesty,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  stupid  by 
his  fellow  students,  who  called  him  the  dumb 
ox.  Even  Albert  himself  seemed  to  entertain 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  talents,  until  the 
modest  student  astonished  those  around  him 
by  the  sagacity  of  his  answers,  which  led  the 
professor  to  observe  to  his  pupils : We  call 
him  the  dumb  ox ; but,  he  will  one  day  bellow 
so  loud  by  his  learning,  that  his  voice  will  fill 
the  whole  world.’’  The  young  saint  having 
placed  his  afiections  on  God  alone,  was 
equally  insensible  to  the  praises  and  contempt 
of  men. 

In  1245,  Albert  the  Great  was  called  to  a 
chair  of  theology  at  Paris,  whither  Thomas 
accompanied  him.  Three  years  after,  they 
both  returned  to  Cologne,  when  Thomas  was 
appointed  to  teach,  in  conjunction  with  his 
former  master,  whose  reputation  he  soon 
equalled.  St.  Thomas,  at  this  early  period  of 
bis  life,  published  some  commentaries  on  the 
philosophical  works  of  Aristotle.  But  intense 
as  was  his  application  to  the  abstruse  sciences. 
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he  always  nourished  in  his  heart  a warm  and 
tender  piety.  In  fact,  prayer  was  the  ordinary 
means  which  he  employed  to  obtain  a solution 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  his  studies, 
and  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  learned 
more  before  the  crucifix  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  than  in  the  perusal  of  books. 

To  prepare  himself  for  the  reception  of  holy 
orders,  Thomas  renewed  his  fervor  and  re- 
doubled his  exercises  of  piety,  filled  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity  and  the 
sanctity  which  it  requires.  In  celebrating  the 
sacred  mysteries  he  frequently  shed  tears  of 
devotion,  and  manifested  the  transports  of  his 
soul  by  the  fervid  glow  which  appeared  on  his 
oountenance.  He  had  an  especial  devotion  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  he 
not  unfrequently  spent  several  hours  of  the 
night  in  adoration  before  the  tabernacle.  By 
order  of  Urban  IV,  he  compiled  the  beautiful 
office  which  is  used  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  which  is  strongly  characterized  by 
his  ardent  love  for  our  Saviour  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar. 

Our  saint,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  in- 
stitute, exercised  also  the  function  of  preach- 
ing i and  such  was  the  efficiency  of  his  dis- 
courses that  many  were  converted  by  them. 
PAris,  Cologne,  Rome,  and  many  other  places, 
bad  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  word  of 
God  from  his  lips.  His  private  conversations 
were  also  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  in  convincing  the  mind  and  touching 
the  heart.  Having  usually  met  with  two  dis- 
tinguished Rabbins,  the  discourse  turned  upon 
thegrounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  ar- 
gument was  to  be  resumed  on  the  followingday. 
Thomas  spent  the  night  in  prayer  before  the 
blessed  sacrament,  and  his  pious  zeal  was  re- 
warded by  the  joy  of  meeting  again  the  two 
Israelites,  who  returned  to  him  not  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion,  but  to  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic faith. 

By  a special  privilege  granted  to  his  extraor- 
dinary talents,  St.  Thomas  was  allowed  to 
teach  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October,  1^,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor.  Such  was  his  acknowledged  ability 
at  this  time,  that  the  university  of  Paris  con- 
sented to  abide  by  his  decision,  in  a contro- 
versy that  had  arisen  among  its  members,  all 
of  whom  adopted  his  sentiment 


St  Louis,  king  of  France,  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  our  saint,  and  honored  him  with 
his  intimate  friendship.  It  was  at  the  table  of 
this  holy  monarch  that  Thomas,  whose  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  in  deep  reflections  on  the 
subject  of  his  studies,  exclaimed  suddenly : 
**  This  is  conclusive  against  the  Manichees 
but  the  admonition  of  his  superior,  who  was 
present,  having  recalled  his  thoughts  to  the 
royal  table,  he  humbly  desired  to  apologize  for 
his  absence  of  mind.  We  are  informed  by  the 
saint’s  historians  that  he  often  rose  from  the 
table,  without  knowing  what  kind  of  food  he 
had  taken. 

Urban  IV,  who  fully  appreciated  the  merit 
of  Thomas,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  1261,  and 
several  times  manifested  his  intention  to  con- 
fer upon  him  some  dignity  in  the  church. 
But  the  repugnance  of  Thomas  could  not  be 
overcome,  and  his  sincere  humility  inspired 
him  with  a decided  preference  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  cloister.  He  was  actuated  by  the 
same  principles  when  he  solicited  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  office  of  professor.  Having 
obtained  his  request,  he  undertook  the  most 
important  of  all  his  works,  his  theological  Sum. 
He  commenced  it  in  Bologna,  and  continued 
it  at  Naples.  In  this  latter  city,  as  the  saint 
was  once  praying  with  great  fervor  and  in  a 
state  of  ecstacy,  one  of  his  brethren  b^ing  pre- 
sent, a voice  was  heard  from  the  image  of  the 
crucifix,  which  said,  Thomas  thou  hast  writ- 
ten well  of  me ; what  recompense  dost  thou  de- 
sire? No  other  than  thee,  O Lord!”  re- 
plied the  saint.  Billuart  observes  that  St. 
Thomas  was  then  composing  his  admirable 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

From  December,  1273,  until  the  day  of  his 
happy  death,  the  seventh  of  March  following, 
he  abstained  from  every  thing  that  could  divert 
his  mind  from  the  thought  of  God  and  eter- 
nity. In  obedience  to  the  pope,  Gregory  X, 
he  had  left  Naples  for  Lyons  in  France,  where 
a general  council  was  to  assemble  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1274.  Indisposed  when  he  began 
his  journey,  his  illness  compelled  him  to 
stop  at  Fossa-Nuova,  a Cistercian  monastery. 
During  nearly  a month  that  his  malady  con- 
tinued, he  edified  the  good  monks  who  looked 
upon  him  with  the  greatest  veneration,  and 
deemed  themselves  happy  to  render  him  the 
humblest  offices  of  charity.  At  their  earnest 
request,  he  dictated  an  exposition  of  the  Canti- 
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cle  of  canticles  : it  was  the  expression  of  that 
diTine  love  which  animated  his  soul  in  his 
last  moments.  He  received  the  Holy  Viati- 
cum lying  upon  ashes  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
as  he  grew  weaker,  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  was  administered  to  him.  From  this 
moment  to  that  of  his  death,  he  spoke  little, 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things.  His  dying  words  to  the  religious  who 


enquired  of  him  the  means  of  being  ever  faith- 
ful to  divine  grace,  were : Be  assured  that 
he  who  shall  always  walk  in  the  presence  of 
God,  ready  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  his 
actions,  shall  never  be  separated  from  him  by 
consenting  to  sin.’’* 

* The  works  of  St.  Thomas  are  printed  in  19  vols. 
folio,  consisting  principally  of  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ical treatises,  and  commcntancs  on  the  holy  Scriptnre. 
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Translated  from  the  French  fur  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine,  by  a lady  of  Philadelphia. 

« From  God,  the  burning  centre  of  all  light  and  love  divine, 

A brilliant  ray,  the  soul  of  man,  is  parted  Ibr  a time ; 

For  from  its  bright  and  noble  source,  this  beam  to  stray  is  doomed, 

Yet  languishes  to  reascend,  with  ardent  love  consumed.*’— Lamai  tine. 


PREFACE. 

rIE  author  of  the  following  production, 
who,  in  embracing  the  Catholic  religion, 
comprehended  full  well  its  grandeur  and  su- 
blimity, and  how  it  inspires  generous  devoted- 
ness and  heroic  actions,  has  given  in  his  work 
a free  scope  to  the  ardor  of  his  imagination, 
and  to  the  liveliness  of  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents: their  beauty,  nobleness  and  gene- 
rosity cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to 
show  that  the  most  extraordinary  actions  may 
appear  natural,  when  inspired  by  Christian 
charity. 

May  all  those  who  read  this  work,  enter  into 
the  views  of  its  author;  see,  like  him,  through 
the  tissue  of  events,  in  which  he  has  enveloped 
his  narrative,  the  inestimable  price  of  a soul, 
the  happiness  of  being  called  to  the  true  faith, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  her 
inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  the  production  of 
virtue. 

Then  shall  we  all  apply  ourselves  to  pene- 
trate more  and  more  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  to  conform  our  conduct,  in  the  situation 
wherein  Divine  Providence  has  placed  us,  to 
the  sanctity  of  our  belief ; then  shall  we  say 
with  the  author  of  Lorenzo,  the  true  Chris- 
tian is  an  angel  upon  earth ; he  enjoys  in  this 
world  an  anticipated  beatitude,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Happy  the  true  child  of  the  church ! but  un- 


happy, a thousand  times  unhappy,  he  who  is 
only  so  in  name!” 

LORENZO,  OR  THE  EMPIRE  OF  RELIGION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Lord  Seymour  to  Signor  Alphonism  of  Mmcxai, 
Bayonne,  July  16f^ 

Give  thanks  to  the  God  of  goodness,  who 
watches  over  his  children  with  eternal  love. 
Congratulate  me,  and  participate  in  the  holy 
joy  which  fills  my  soul.  Yes,  dear  Alphon- 
sus,  your  friend  has  surrendered  to  truth,  has 
entered  into  the  fold  of  the  church,  and  has 
now  a claim  to  be  united  with  you  in  eternity. 

You  left  me  undecided,  irresolute,  half-con- 
vinced. On  arriving  here,  I found  myself 
more  unsettled  than  ever.  Providence  willed 
that  I should  have  a letter  to  deliver  to  the 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  St  Francis.  I rs- 
sided  at  the  monastery.  The  conduct  of  those 
saintly  monks  completed  the  work  which  you 
had  so  happily  commenced. 

A happiness  for  which  I had  not  dared  even 
to  hope,  awaited  me  in  this  retreat  I here 
found  Sidney,  that  son  of  a beloved  sister, 
whom  I had  so  much  lamented,  and  never  ex- 
pected to  see  again.  My  joy  was  not  clouded 
in  finding  him  a.Cathqlic  and  a monk.  He  is 
twenty-seven  years  old,  during  eight  of  which 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  God  in  this  retreat. 
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The  relation  of  the  events  which  have  che- 
quered his  life^  and  of  the  graces  which  con- 
ducted him  hither,  sensibly  moved  me.  You 
also  will  be  equally  affected  with  me,  and  you 
will  bless  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
brought  back  the  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold, 
and  who  are  now,  we  may  trust,  numbered 
with  the  people  of  Qod. 

Two  months  have  passed  since  my  abjura- 
tion; two  months  of  peace  and  happiness. 
Adieu ; I haVe  delayed  my  letter  in  order  to 
add  Sidney’s  recital,  which  is  subjoined.  Pray, 
to  obtain  for  me  the  grace  of  perseverance.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  your  religion,  in  becom- 
ing mine,  has  bound  closer,  and  rendered  more 
strong  and  indissoluble,  the  ties  which  have 
ever  endeared  you  to  your  true  friend, 

Seymour. 

Sidney’s  narrative. 

HUlory  of  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church. 

Addressed  to  Lord  Seymoor. 

You  remember  that  having  left  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  after  receiving  your  adieus, 
your  excellent  advice,  and  all  the  recommen- 
dations, which  you  judged  necessary  for  my 
happiness,  I set  out  with  my  guardian,  the 
marquis  of  Rosline,  to  whom  you  had  con- 
fided me  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels. 

We  rapidly  traversed  France.  I loved  study 
and  read  a great  deal.  I visited  the  most  re- 
markable places,  taking  notes,  sketching,  seek- 
ing only  instruction,  and  participating  but  little 
in  the  pleasures  which  the  marquis  thought 
necessary  occasionally  to  grant  me,  as  a relax- 
ation from  my  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Whilst  my  mind  became  enlightened,  my 
heart  remained  barren,  deprived  of  the  aliment 
which  age  rendered  every  day  more  necessary ; 
I mean  sentiment  and  reflection  to  combat  its 
inclinations  and  growing  passions. 

Amiable,  well  informed,  but  too  much  oc- 
cupied by  his  quality  of  minister  to  be  often 
with  me,  the  marquis  left  me  a liberty  which 
I might  have  abused.  I had  not  yet  expe- 
rienced either  pains  or  pleasures.  I had  nei- 
ther friend  nor  codfidant  1 felt  the  void  of 
this  privation  without  being  able  to  define  its 
cause.  He  who  has  his  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the 
Work  of  his  hands,  had  not  forgotten  me. 

Our  tour  upon  the  continent  being  termi- 


nated, we  went  to  the  port  of  T.  to  re-embark 
for  England.  The  marquis  invited  me  to  ac- 
company him  in  a visit  to  a galley ; his  inten- 
tion was  to  profit  by  the  privilege  which  his 
position  gave  him,  of  releasing  a slave,  if  he 
should  find  one  who  merited  this  favor.  We 
attentively  examined  all.  The  marquis  asked 
several  the  reasons  why  they  had  been  put  in 
irons.  All  were,  to  listen  to  them,  victims  of 
the  darkest  injustice,  and  1 could  not  help  smi- 
ling to  see  with  what  seeming  sincerity  those 
malefactors  unblushingly  told  their  tale.  One 
of  them,  placed  in  a comer,  and  much  occu- 
pied with  little  works  of  interwoven  straw, 
took  no  part  in  what  passed.  We  drew  near 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  head.  He 
might  have  been  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  of  age ; his  expression  was  remarkable 
and  full  of  sensibility. 

So  young !”  said  the  marquis ; " what  un- 
happy affair  has  brought  you  to  this  place  ?” 
He  received  no  reply.  ^^He  is  blind,”  said 
one  of  our  conductors ; it  is  a punishment 
for  his  crimes.”  "So  guilty  at  this  age!”  I 
exclaimed,  with  a deep  feeling  of  surprise  and 
compassion. 

A slight  smile  partly  unclosed  the  lips  of 
the  captive,  but  he  appeared  not  to  feel  any 
emotion.  How  can  you  work  so  well  with- 
out seeing?”  asked  the  marquis.  "A  God 
infinitely  good,”  he  answered,  offers  us  re- 
sources and  consolations,  even  where  it  ap- 
pears that  his  providence  has  most  abandoned 
us.  He  gives  us  on  one  side  what  he  has 
taken  from  us  on  the  other.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  unfortunate  men  as  happy  as  I am ; — 
what  do  I say, — ^ihere  are  few  men  upon  the 
earth — ” 

It  is  a happiness  which  no  one  will  envy,” 
said  the  marquis,  smiling. 

" No,  without  doubt,  because  they  know  it 
not ; the  inexhaustible  source  of  my  gladness 
is  increased  by  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  en- 
wrapped. But  you  are  English,”  added  the 
captive  in  a voice  somewhat  moved;  ‘^has 
the  marquis  of  Rosline  arrived  here  yet?” 

" It  is  he  who  speaks  to  you,”  replied  the 
marquis ; " do  you  know  him  ?” 

Not  personally ; but  his  name  is  dear  to 
me,  and  it  ought  to  be — ” He  paused ; a quick 
blush  suffused  his  face;  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  breast  and  continued  his  work. 

" Of  what  country  is  this  young  man?”  in- 
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quired  Lord  Arthur;  '^what  has  he  done? 
what  is  his  name?’’ 

He  is  generally  called  here  Lorenzo,”  re- 
plied one  of  the  directors;  ^^but  as  he  has 
been  sent  from  another  galley,  we  know 
neither  his  country,  nor  the  nature  of  his 
crimes ; subjects  on  which  he  observes  an  ob- 
stinate silence.  For  the  rest  he  has  an  un- 
varying sweemess  of  disposition;  always  in 
peace,  he  often  quiets  the  dissensions  which 
arise  among  his  companions.  He  works  un- 
ceasingly, scarcely  sleeps,  and  takes  very  little 
nourishment.  His  temper  is  cheerful,  he 
prays  a great  deal,  and  sings  hymns  almost 
continually.  He  is  much  beloved  by  his  com- 
panions, although  he  nevqjr  takes  part  with 
them  in  their  little  seditions  and  murmurs.” 

My  looks  asked  his  freedom.  Lord  Arthur 
smiled,  and  again  approaching  him,  said, 
^ would  liberty  increase  your  happiness  ?” 

My  happiness  depends  no  longer  on  the 
inconstancy  of  events.  Free  or  loaded  with 
irons,  1 shall  be  in  the  same  hands,  under  the 
same  master,  under  the  same  protection.” 

But  if  I burst  your  chains,”  resumed  the 
marquis,  ‘^that  I may  retain  you  with  me, 
you  will  then  depend  for  nothing  on  those  who 
now  have  power  over  you,  and  would  not 
your  life  be  more  agreeable  ?” 

It  would  be  embellished  by  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude,  the  charm  of  which  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  a soul  capable  of  feeling  it  ardently.” 

These  few  words,  which  he  added  with 
warmth,  discovered  to  me  great  qualities  in 
that  heart,  which  apparently  desired  only  to 
be  all  enclosed  within  itself.  Have  you  been 
long  here?”  I asked;  ‘^and  have  you  never 
had  any  friends  ?” 

He  remained  some  time  in  mournful  silence ; 
then  said  with  a deep  sigh : You  think,  no 
doubt,  that  this  abode  is  inaccessible  to  the 
sweet  sentiment  of  friendship ; but  when  the 
compassionate  and  merciful  being,  who  watches 
over  his  creatures,  has  rendered  friendship  ne- 
cessary to  the  agony  of  grief.  He  knows  how 
to  introduce  it  into  the  habitation  of  crime,  as 
weU  as  on  the  throne;  in  the  most  obscure 
dungeons,  as  amid  the  comforts  of  palaces. 
It  is  then,  indeed,  that  it  is  most  pure  and 
heroic.  Who  can  resist  the  All-Powerful,  and 
who  would  dare  to  put  limits  to  His  goodness 
and  His  love!  Yes!  I had  a friend,  and  the 
thought  of  his  felicity  is  a balm,  which  He 


who  took  him  away  has  applied  to  the  deep 
wound  his  loss  has  made  in  my  .heart  I have 
not  lost  him  I he  has  but  gone  before  me  inlo 
the  regions  of  eternal  happiness ! ” 

On  concluding  these  words,  he  raised  his 
weeping  eyes  by  a kind  of  habit  towards  friat 
heaven  which  he  saw  no  more,  but  which, 
doubtless,  imagination  and  memory  depicted 
to  him.  His  eyes  still  retained  an  astonishing 
beauty  and  vivacity;  he  had  lost  only  the  fa- 
culty of  seeing,  like  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  this  sense  by  a flash  of  lightning. 

‘‘  I believe,”  said  the  marquis,  that  in  a 
soul  like  yours,  wickedness  has  been  but  tran- 
sient, without  reflection,  and  deeply  expiated 
by  repentance.” 

The  man  who  docs  not  mourn  his  faults, 
has  no  happiness  to  hope  for  in  a better  life.” 

There  are  faults,  and  there  are  crimes,” 
replied  Lord  Arthur,  smiling.  "All  men  com- 
mit the  first,  and  the  justice  of  this  world  gene- 
rally reaches  only  the  latter.” 

Without  doubt,  my  lord ; but,  those  who 
execute  it,  often  know  not  what  they  do.  A 
more  powerful  arm,  which  guides  them,  dis- 
poses of  the  fate  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent. 
He  who  has  placed  me  here,  alone  knew  what 
He  did.”  After  a long  pause,  Lorenzo  m- 
sumed : " Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  n» 
if  the  count  of  W’alsingham  died  a Catholic?’* 

The  marquis  slightly  frowned.  Yes;  wei9 
you  acquainted  with  him?  He  abjured  his  re- 
ligion, but  it  was  on  the  bed  of  death.  He  was 
led  astray  by  his  wife ; he  had  but  little  of  his 
own  will.” 

" But  his  son  Henry  was  already  con- 
verted ; is  he  still  living  ?” 

He  now  resides  at  Walsingham  castle;  ho 
is  married,  and  has  two  or  three  children.” 

" Oh!  mighty  God,”  exclaimed  the  prisoner, 
with  animation, " behold  thy  work,  thy  clem^i- 
cy — thy  mercy ! and  could  I believe  myself  un- 
happy ? May  thanks  be  for  ever  given  thee!” 

" You  interest  yourself  exceedingly  in  Henry 
of  Walsingham,”  said  the  marquis ; do  you 
know  all  my  family  ?” 

Lorenzo  made  no  reply.  A moment  after, 
drawing  nearer,  and  lowering  his  voice : **  My 
lord,”  said  he,  " if  it  is  your  design  to  have 
compassion  on  one  of  the  unfortunate  men, 
condemned  to  this  abode  of  shame  ai\d  grief, 
I ought  not  to  be  the  object  of  your  favor.  Of 
what  importance  is  it  to  me  where  I dwui)l,  or 
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how  can  it  affect  my  happiness  7 I can  ima- 
gine a delightful  abode  to  be  but  a vast  solitude, 
as  imagination  and  memory  are  alone  left  to 
me.  My  conversation  is  no  longer  on  the 
earth;  unknown,  and  determined  alwa]|p  to 
remain  so,  the  benefits  which  are  not  necessary 
for  me,  might  save  some  other  soul  from  de- 
spair, or  from  the  danger  of  criminal  example.” 

“ Is  there  any  one,  then,  among  these  un- 
happy men,  whose  situation  merits  and  calls 
for  prompt  relief  ?” 

As  but  eight  months  have  passed  since  I 
was  transferred  to  this  ship,  I know  not  all  my 
companions ; but,  among  those  who  changed 
their  quarters  with  me,  there  is  one  who  is  not 
chargeable  with  any  crime.  He  wears  the 
fetters  that  should  be  Avom  by  a rich  and  pow- 
erful man  in  the  world,  who  having  succeeded 
in  hushing  the  noise  of  his  disorders,  prevailed 
upon  this  honest  artisan  to  become  his  substi- 
tute in  this  place,  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  which  is  annually 
given  to  his  large  and  destitute  family.  God 
has  given  you  fortune,  power,  and  a charitable 
disposition ; release  this  man,  who,  until  now, 
without  reproach,  may  perhaps  be  corrupted 
by  the  dangerous  examples  of  the  criminals, 
with  whom  misfortune  associates  him.  Save 
his  family,  by  securing  to  him  an  honest  sub- 
sistence; you  will  make  them  happy,  and 
heaven  will  reward  you.  I shall  not  speak  to 
you  of  the  happiness  which  you  will  expe- 
rience; you  have  a heart,  and  you  already 
know  that  all  the  troubles  to  which  our  frail 
humanity  is  exposed,  are  not  capable  of  en- 
tirely destroying  the  delightful  remembrance 
of  a good  action.” 

The  marquis  and  myself  were  equally  filled 
with  admiration  and  surprise  at  the  conduct 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  He  sent  for  Robert, 
who  was  the  galley-slave  just  mentioned.  He 
asked  him  if  all  that  he  had  learned  about  him 
was  true,  and  added : “ I intended  to  liberate 
this  young  man,  but  he  entreats  me  to  give  you 
the  preference.  I shall  inquire  concerning  your 
family,  and  if  all  is  true,  I will  insure  you  a 
pension  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  Be 
upright,  and  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land.” 

Robert  cast  himself  at  the  marquis'  feet,  who 
took  him  aside,  arid  asked  him  if  he  knew  not 
some  circumstances  of  Lorenzo's  life. 
have  never  seen  in  him  but  an  angel  of  peace 


and  consolation.  He  was  already  a captive, 
when  I went  to  Bayonne,  to  share  in  his  lot, 
about  twenty-seven  months  since.  A Catholic 
priest.  Signor  Don  Silva,  nephew  of  the  gov- 
ernor, frequently  visited  the  galley-slaves,  and 
manifested  a very  particular  affection  and  es- 
teem for  Lorenzo.  He  was  his  confessor,  and 
he  came  almost  daily  to  read  to  him,  whilst  at 
work.  He  died  nineteen  months  ago,  but 
before  this  happened,  Lorenzo  was  taken  to 
him  to  receive  his  last  sigh ; he  then  fell  into 
so  alarming  a state,  that  the  governor  sent  him 
to  this  city,  in  order  that  the  change  of  air 
might  re-establish  liis  health.  I was  among 
the  number  of  prisoners,  who  were  transferred 
with  him.” 

Lord  Arthur  looked  at  me  with  an  undecided 
air.  If  I release  Lorenzo,  and  take  him  with 
us,  his  situation  demands  attentions  which  we 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  render  him.  It  is 
true,  I might  place  him  in  a hospital.” 

I eagerly  grasped  the  marquis'  hand.  My 
lord,  you  have  never  refused  me  any  thing ; but, 
as  I have  yet  asked  nothing  of  your  kindness, 
grant  me  now  the  liberty  of  this  extraordinary 
prisoner,  and  give  him  altogether  to  me.  Let 
me  keep  him  at  my  home;  I promise  you  that 
he  will  never  be  a burden  to  me ; I will  take 
care  of  him,  and  you  will  see  that  we  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  it.” 

Lord  Arthur  smiled,  and  granted  my  request 
He  begged  the  governor,  who  was  his  particu- 
lar friend,  to  have  Lorenzo  conducted  to  his 
dwelling ; to  give  him  suitable  clothing ; and  it 
was  arranged  that  we  should  call  for  him  to- 
wards evening.  He  then  gave  Robert  twenty 
guineas  for  his  journey,  and  approaching  Lo- 
renzo, “ My  ward  wishes  to  make  you  happy, 
and  to  have  you  near  him.  I am  going,  there- 
fore, to  take  you  with  us.” 

There  b nothing  surprising  to  me  in  thb 
generosity  on  the  part  of  lord  Arthur,”  said 
Lorenzo,  with  evident  emotion. 

At  thb  moment,  Robert  came  to  bid  him 
adieu,  and  to  express  hb  lively  gratitude.  Lo- 
renzo embraced  him  with  delight.  May  you 
be  happy,  Robert ; remember  Don  Silva,  and 
hb  advice ; live  no  more  for  this  world,  but  for 
that  future  life  which  shall  never  end;  and 
pray,  ah ! I conjure  you,  pray  for  the  generous 
man  who  restores  you  to  liberty.  If  you  still 
think  of  Lorenzo,  ask  of  the  All-powerful  the 
conversion  of  Arthur  — . Pray  for  me;  alas !” 
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he  added,  sorrowfuDy,  I leave  a uniform  and 
peaceful  existence,  for  a life  of  struggles,  and 
perhaps  of  tribulation.  1 know  all  that  awaits 
me  in  England,  and  in  the  family  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rosline.’’ 

I alone  overheard  this  conversation,  the  mar- 
quis being  occupied  with  the  governor.  I did 
not,  however,  repeat  it  to  him.  We  departed. 
Towards  evening,  the  marquis  wishing  to  pay 
another  visit  to  the  governor,  went  with  me  to 
look  for  Lorenzo. 

I read  on  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  that  he 
had  wept  and  suffered.  Can  it  then  be  pos- 
sible,^^  I said,  in  an  under  tone,  that  in  wish- 
ing to  increase  your  happiness,  we  lessen  itl’^ 
He  pressed  my  hand.  My  heart,”  said  he, 
^^is  not  equal  to  the  gratitude  which  over- 
whelms it,  or  to  the  feelings  which  arise  within 
me.” 

The  governor  was  conversing  with  lord  Ar- 
thur. He  afterwards  said  to  me;  ^^You  would 
have  been  affected,  had  you  witnessed  the 
parting  of  Lorenzo  with  his  companions,  and 
their  grief ; there  is  yet  some  feeling  in  this 
class  of  beings,  although  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely depraved.” 

A deep  blush  mantled  the  face  of  Lorenzo, 
who  remained  silent  We  left  the  governor's 
house,  and  directed  our  way  to  the  ship,  where 
the  marquis,  leaving  us  in  our  apartment,  went 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  our  voyage. 
Lorenzo  appeared  absorbed  in  reflection.  Fear- 
ing that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  change  in 
his  destiny,  I expressed  my  apprehensions 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  which  his 
situation  and  character  imposed  upon  me ; for 
I had  already  discovered  that  he  possessed  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  an  uncommon  magna- 
nimity which  did  not  permit  me  to  treat  him 
as  an  ordinary  man. 

He  seemed  much  affected  by  my  conversa- 
tion, and  learning  that  we  were  alone,  he  asked 
if  we  were  not  going  to  Scotland.  Then,  upon 
my  affirmative  answer,  he  added : There  are 
so  many  persons  in  that  country,  whom  I 
cannot  see  again,  that  1 am  forced  to  regret 
a change,  which,  from  personal  considerations, 
would  be  so  dear  and  sweet  to  me.  But,”  he 
continued  with  animation,  ^'what  can  lead 
you  to  pour  consolation  into  my  soul  1 What 
can  induce  you  to  retain  near  you  a man  who 
is  a burden  to  the  world  ? Curiosity  or  novel- 
ty ? Oh  1 my  lord,  I can  suppose  it,  without 


offending  you ; at  your  age,  the  first  impulses 
of  a kind  heart,  and  the  little  prospects  of  in- 
nocent diversion,  are  sufficient  to  induce  a 
young  man  to  interest  himself  in  an  unfortu- 
nate being  from  whom,  some  months  after,  he 
will  perhaps  esteem  himself  happy  to  be  freed.^^ 
He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand.  Who 
else  but  you,  Don  Silva,  could  interest  him- 
self for  me  1 Who  else  will  ever  love  Lorai- 
zo  ? But  yet,”  he  added  in  a low  voice,  cai 
the  shores  of  his  native  land,  as  in  Spain  and 
in  France,  the  forsaken  Lorenzo  will  always 
be  in  the  hands  of  Providence!” 

Tears  bedewed  his  face.  My  heart  was 
bursting.  ‘^Know  Sidney  better,”  I ex- 
claimed, and  believe  that  if  he  cannot  miti- 
gate your  griefs,  if  he  is  not  worthy  of  know- 
ing them,  nothing  at  least  can  take  from  him 
the  consolation  of  sympathizing  in  them. 
Moreover,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your 
residence  in  Scotland.  Y ou  shall  be  accessible 
to  those  only  whose  visits  you  desire.  Your 
apartment  shall  be  with  mine,  and  not  open 
without  your  consent  1 alone  will  come  to 
interrupt  your  solitude,  and  to  pass  my  hap- 
piest moments  near  you.” 

Y oung  man,  how  amiable  are  your  words  ! 
and  how  well  they  picture  the  land  heart,  and 
generous  devotedness  which  characterize  the 
loyal  Scotch  I But  soon  your  generous  senti- 
ments will  be  changed  by  a cold  reason,  and  by 
the  influence  of  those  under  whose  guardian- 
ship you  are.  My  benefactor,  yes,  Arthur 
himself  will  be  the  first  to  blame  an  indiscreet 
affection  based  solely  upon  the  interest  which 
misfortune  inspires,  and  carried  (he  will  say) 
beyond  the  limits  of  common  prudence.” 

I felt  too  well  the  force  of  these  reflections, 
not  to  be  afflicted  by  them.  I flattered  myself, 
however,  that  before  our  arrival  in  Scotland, 
Lorenzo  (better  known  to  the  marquis)  would 
cause  him  to  feel  the  same  attachment  with 
which  he  had  inspired  me ; and  that  then  ha 
would  cheerfully  lend  his  aid  in  obtaining  from 
my  parents  that  Lorenzo  should  not  be  separa- 
ted from  me.  ^ 


CHAPTER  u. 

During  the  voyage,  the  marquis  manifested 
a great  esteem  for  Lorenzo,  and  showed  him 
many  attentions.  Nobody  knew  him;  not 
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even  our  servants^  for  we  had  brought  him 
from  the  governor's  house^  just  at  the  moment 
of  embarking ; and  the  marquis  presented  him 
every  where  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
Lorenzo^  a young  gentleman  entrusted  to  his 
care,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  travels. 

Lorenzo  did  not  in  the  least  belie  the  repre- 
sentations which  we  made  of  his  birth.  He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  and 
French  languages,  and  conversed  agreeably  in 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  His  manners 
indicated  an  education  equally  brilliant  and 
solid.  He  had  made  excellent  drawings ; 
played  upon  the  mandolin  ; and  a voice  more 
full  and  melodious  I never  heard. 

Nearly  every  evening,  whilst  at  sea,  the 
marquis  played  with  me  at  chess.  Lorenzo 
remarked  that  he  knew  this  game,  and  his 
memory  was  such,  that  he  directed  my  play 
altogether  upon  being  informed  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur's moves ; he  remembered  all  the  positions 
of  the  game  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
This  wonderful  memory  was  a source  of  great 
amusement  to  the  marquis,  who  was  a very 
skilful  player,  and  over  whom  I had  not  been 
able  to  gain  any  advantage,  until  Lorenzo  as- 
sisted me  with  his  instructions. 

It  is  said  that  the  character  of  a man  discov- 
ers itself  at  play  : and  it  was  here  in  fact  that  I 
perceived  Lorenzo's  delicacy  and  generosity, 
in  his  solicitude  to  avoid  offending  the  mar- 
quis, or  wounding  his  self-love;  and  in  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  often  acknow- 
ledged himself  conquered,  when  he  might  easily 
have  won  the  game. 

I remarked,  on  the  part  of  the  marquis,  a 
profound  and  continual  study  of  Lorenzo's 
character,  and  I rejoiced  at  it,  because  his  ob- 
servations could  not  but  tend  to  my  friend's 
advantage.  At  first,  he  left  us  together  alone 
with  regret  and  pain ; but  this  reasonable  dis- 
trust visibly  diminished,  in  proportion  as  he 
became  belter  ^acquainted  with  the  purity  of 
Lorenzo's  principles  and  morals. 

We  travelled  by  sea  to  St.  Andrew's  in  order 
to  avoid  passing  through  Elngland ; the  troubles 
with  Scotland  having  increased  since  our  de- 
parture. Lord  Arthur,  who  loudly  censured 
the  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  but  had  not,  however, 
declared  himself  for  her  eneioies,  repaired  with 
us  to  ...  . There  he  had  an  establishment  in 
which  he  resided:  the  apartment  which  he 
gave  me  was  next  to  his,  and  the  room  of  Lo- 
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renzo  opened  into  mine,  an  arrangement  which 
afibrded  me  much  pleasure. 

Taking  me  aside,  the  marquis  observed  in  a 
very  affectionate  manner : You  know,  Sid- 
ney, that  I love  you ; it  is  not  my  wish  to  re- 
fuse you  any  thing  that  I can  reconcile  with 
the  confidence  which  your  parents  repose  in 
me.  For  you  I burst  Lorenzo’s  fetters ; I do 
not  prevent  his  being  near  you ; I must,  how- 
ever, confess  that  during  our  voyage,  I often 
trembled  to  leave  you  alone  with  him.  What 
confidence  can  a galley-slave  inspire  1 Could 
I,  without  shuddering,  behold  you  seeking 
among  such  a class  of  persons  a friend,  an  in- 
timate associate ; I who  dreaded  to  let  you  as- 
sociate even  with  companions  of  your  own  age 
and  rank,  that  seemed  to  be  equally  free  from 
vice  and  misfortunes  ? The  study  of  Lprenzo's 
character  has  diminished  my  fears,  without, 
however,  removing  them  entirely.  Let  me 
hope  that  you  will  ever  recognize  in  me  your 
sincere  and  your  best  friend,  and  that  you  will 
never  conceal  from  me  any  of  your  conversa- 
tions with  this  stranger,  nor  the  principles  that 
you  may  discover  in  him.  I shall  continue, 
then,  to  confide  in  you,  Sidney,"  added  Lord 
Arthur,  assuming  a yet  more  affectionate  tone ; 

I shall  not  curtail  your  liberty,  and  I shall 
expect  from  you  that  perfinit  frankness  which 
should  be  observed  towards  one  who  holds  in 
your  regard  the  relation  and  respectability  of  a 
parent." 

These  words  caused  me  to  sink  at  the  mar- 
quis' feet.  He  lifted  me  up,  and  tenderly  em- 
braced me.  We  then  separated. 

A month  passed  away  in  great  seclusion. 
Lorenzo  became  each  day  more  familiar  and 
communicative.  I regulated  my  daily  em- 
ployment and  studies.  I devoted  one  hour, 
morning  and  evening,  to  reading  near  Loren- 
zo ; but,  beside  this  appointed  time,  I went  al- 
most every  day  to  study  in  his  room ; he  was 
so  instructive  that  I gained  more  in  one  morn- 
ing from  his  society,  than  from  the  solitary  ap- 
plication of  a whole  day. 

His  deportment  continued  to  excite  our  admi- 
ration; and  my  friendship  for  him  increased  with 
the  esteem  that  his  character  inspired.  Always 
awake  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  passed  a consid- 
erable time  in  prayer  before  he  commenced  any 
other  occupation.  He  never  breakfasted ; tak- 
ing only  a glass  of  water  in  the  morning. 

We  generally  retired  at  ten  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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He  would  converse  some  time  with  me,  and 
then  fall  upon  his  knees  in  prayer ; and  often 
during  the  night  I have  again  seen  him  in  this 
attitude,  having  left  the  door  open,  which  com- 
municated from  one  chamber  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  render  him  any  assistance  that  he 
might  need.  He  refused  to  be  attended  by  a 
servant,  whom  we  had  offered  him,  and  he 
now  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  house 
that  he  went  through  it  alone. 

The  Sunday  which  followed  our  arrival  at 
, Lorenzo  requested  me  to  have  him  con- 
ducted to  a church,  which  he  named,  for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  city.  I accompanied 
him  thither  myself.  He  heard  mass,  confessed, 
and  communicated  with  great  fervor.  He 
passed  half  the  morning  at  church,  supposing 
that  I had  returned  home.  But  finding  me  in 
the  carriage,  he  excused  himself  for  having  de- 
tained me  so  long ; expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  most  lively  manner ; and  said  that  he  feared 
the  marquis  would  be  displeased  at  my  having 
visited  a Catholic  church. 

The  kindness  of  the  marquis  and  his  solicitude 
in  my  regard,  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I ought  to 
inform  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  Lorenzo, 
moreover,  urged  me  to  do  so.  Lord  Arthur 
positively  forbade  me  ever  to  return  to  that  place, 
and  as  I spoke  with  respectful  admiration  of 
the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Catholic 
worship,  he  put  on  a serious  air — I foresaw 
but  too  well,’’  he  said,  the  sad  consequences 
of  an  intimacy  with  a Roman  Catholic.’’ 

I perceived  what  might  be  the  result  of  this 
observation,  and  of  the  bitterness  that  accom- 
panied it.  The  quick  temper  of  the  marquis 
was  not  unknown  to  me ; I promised  to  follow 
his  instructions  on  every  point,  and  we  separ- 
ated in  peace. 

I continued  to  lead  Lorenzo  daily  to  church, 
but  I did  not  enter : as  to  Lord  Arthur,  he  ac- 
quired a still  greater  attachment  for  Lorenzo, 
whose  disposition  was  uniformly  cheerful  and 
amiable.  Every  evening  we  had  music.  The 
marquis-  had  a sweet  voice,  played  agreeably 
on  the  flute,  and  I accompanied  him  occasion- 
ally on  the  hautboy. 

During  our  long  conversations,  we  never 
dared  to  question  Lorenzo  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  his  misfortunes,  or  their  cause.  One 
evening,  however.  Lord  Arthur  asked  him  if 
it  was  in  Spain  that  he  had  cultivated  his 
voice,  and  leanied  the  mandolin.  An  Italian 


taught  me  to  sing  in  Paris,  and  in  Spain  I 
studied  this  instrument” 

^^Have  you  never  thought  of  marrying  1” 
asked  Lord  Arthur. 

Lorenzo  smiled ; then  suppressing  a sigh,  he 
said  : It  is  more  than  four  years  since  I lost 
my  sight ; I was.  then  scarcely  eighteen,  and 
since  that  time  I have  entertained  no  projects 
or  desires  for  the  present  life.” 

Have  you  never  met  the  friends  of  your 
childhood  since  you  lost  your  sight  1” 

Lorenzo  again  smiled  : “ It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  them  in  the  places  I have  in^ 
habited  since  that  period.” 

^^But  the  strange  circumstances  which 
brought  you  there,  might  have  re-united  ano- 
ther with  you.” 

With  God,  all  things  are  possible,”  he  re- 
plied, and  then  soon  changed  the  conversation. 

Some  days  after,  the  marquis  took  me  aside, 
renewed  all  his  injunctions  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  said  that  he  purposed  visiting  his 
sister  (the  countess  of  Walsingham)  who  re- 
sided five  miles  from  the  city. 

I remembered  to  have  heard  Lorenzo  speak 
of  Count  Walsingham,  in  his  first  interview 
with  the  marquis.  I anxiously  asked  if  he 
could  accompany  us.  Lord  Arthur  affection- 
ately pressed  my  hand,  and  said  that  that  de- 
pended on  Lorenzo’s  choice. 

1 flew  to  his  room,  apprised  him  of  all,  and 
solicitously  awaited  his  reply.  He  appeared 
much  excited.  ‘^I  cannot  express  to  you, 
dear  Sidney,  how  much  I should  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  that  family  : I hope  at  least  that 
they  are  happy ! Not  a day  of  my  life  has 
passed  for  many  years  that  my  prayers  have 
not  invoked  every  benediction  of  heaven  upon 

Henry  of  Walsingham,  and  Caroline ; I 

prefer,  nevertheless,  that  you  leave  me  here ; 
your  interview  would  be  more  free,  and  your 
visit  more  agreeable ; for  I feel  that  our  firiend- 
ship  imposes  a restraint  upon  you,  which  I re- 
gret ; this  is  more  painful  to  me  than  the  sense 
of  my  misfortunes.  We  may,  Sidney,  endure 
many  things  in  the  cause  of  friendship,  but  to  suf- 
fer the  sacrifices  which  you  make  must  be  very 
painful  to  a sensitive  and  high-minded  person.” 

I described  in  the  most  hvely  colors  the  pre- 
ference which  I gave  to  his  society,  and  assured 
him  that  it  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the 
amusements,  fetes  and  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
and  that  1 thought  only  of  the  happiness  of 
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conducting  him  to  Remember-Hill.  This  was 
the  name  of  Walsingham  castle. 

We  set  out.  Lord  W.  came  to  meet  us  on 
the  way,  and  apologised  for  the  absence  of  his 
wife,  who  was  nursing  her  youngest  child  but 
a few  months  old.  He  gave  us  a warm  re- 
ception. We  introduced  Lorenzo,  and  when 
I mentioned  that  he  was  blind.  Lord  W.  re- 
garded him  with  singular  attention,  and  sigh- 
ing profoundly,  heaven,’’  said  he,  has  pre- 
served me  from  a like  misfortune,”  and  he 
seemed  to  struggle  in  order  to  divert  the  re- 
miniscences which  this  circumstance  had  re- 
called. Lord  Henry  Walsingham  was  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age ; he  had  an  expres- 
sion of  exquisite  sensibility  more  rare  than 
beauty ; yet  there  was  so  profound  a melan- 
choly depicted  in  his  countenance,  that  I was 
astonished  to  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
perfectly  happy  man.  He  should  be  so,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  possessed  of  distinguished 
rank  and  a brilliant  fortune ; and  he  had  a vir- 
tuous wife,  and  children  by  whom  he  was 
tenderly  beloved.  Lady  Walsingham,  on  our 
arrival,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Lord 
Arthur  (her  brother),  and  displayed  her  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  but  three 
years  and  some  months  old. 

I was  very  soon  at  Remember-Hill  as  though 
in  the  bosom  of  my  own  family^  Esteem  and 
friendship  established  a confidence  between 
Henry  and  myself.  Nothing  was  forgotten  to 
render  Lorenzo’s  visit  agreeable  to  him.  When 
Henr)'  learned  that  he  was  a Catholic,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  great  joy,  we  too  are  Catholics; 
we  have  a chapel  in  which  mass  is  daily  celebra- 
ted. You  can  go  there  as*  often  as  you  wish.” 

There  had  been  an  apartment  prepared  for 
me  in  a wing  of  the  castle  opposite  to  that 
where  the  chapel  stood ; but  Henry  carried  his 
kindness  so  far  as  to  choose  another  for  me 
close  to  the  chapel,  knowing  that  I preferred 
having  Lorenzo  near  me,  and  wishing  him  to 
have  every  facility  in  frequenting  the  spot 
without  requiring  assistance. 

Lady  Walsingham  received  a good  deal  of 
company.  Lorenzo  sometimes  remained  in  the 
parlor ; often  also  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber 
or  the  chapel. 

One  evening,  having  no  visiters,  Henry  read 
aloud ; his  elder  son  was  on  Lorenzo’s  knee ; 

I was  playing  with  little  Mary,  who  was  but 


twenty-three  months  old;  Lord  Arthur  was 
conversing  with  his  sister  (Lady  W.)  when  we 
received  the  visit  of  an  old  Scottish  lord  and  his 
son,  just  returned  from  a tour  upon  the  conti- 
nent. The  latter  spoke  with  volubility  of  all 
that  he  had  seen. 

“ Have  you  been  in  Spain  ?”  asked  Henry, 
and  suddenly  arresting  himself,  seemed  to  re- 
gret having  proposed  the  question. 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  the  youngest  visitor,  I even 
resided  some  days  with  the  duke  of  Medina,  who 
showed  me  the  magnificent  tomb  erected  on  his 
estate  to  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  Donna 
Maria,  his  niece.  You  doubtless  know — ” 
Yes,”  said  Henry  with  much  earnestness, 

I know  all  the  particulars  of  her  misfortunes. 
Does  her  father  still  live  7” 

Yes,  he  appeared  inconsolable.” 

There  are  afflictions  which  time  can  neither 
terminate  nor  assuage,”  resumed  Henry  with 
deep  thought.  Religion  is  every  thing ! It 
is  in  the  hour  of  grief  that  we  feel  how  little 
we  would  be  without  it,  and  how  much  can  be 
effected  with  its  aid.” 

I did  not  know  that  Donna  Maria  was 
dead,”  interrupted  the  old  lord,  was  she  not 
related  to  Lady  Walsingham?” 

‘‘  Ah ! yes,”  said  Henry,  she  was  the 
cousin  of  Hidalla  and  Caroline  of  Salisbury. 
Three  years  have  elapsed  since  her  death, 
which  was  preceded  by  the  loss  of  her  reason 
for  some  months.  How  many  misfortunes 
have  befallen  the  house  of  Salisbury,”  added 
Henry  with  a sigh. 

Lorenzo  took  no  part  in  this  conversation ; 
not  a word  fell  from  his  lips ; but  I several 
times  gathered  from  his  expression  that  pow- 
erful emotions  were  struggling  at  his  heart 
The  marquis  of  Rosline  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. Lord enquired  after  his  wife,  who 

was  at  Rosline  castle  with  Lord  Arthur’s 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Salisbury,  and  his  son,  a 
child  but  three  years  old.  Arthur  spoke  of  his 
wife  and  child  with  the  liveliest  sensibility. 

Is  not  the  marchioness  of  Rosline,  Henry  of 
Walsingham’s  sister?”  asked  Lorenzo,  is  she 
not  lady  Matilda  ?” 

“ Yes ; are  you  acquainted  with  her  ?” 

Lorenzo  blushed  deeply:  “One  of  my  friends 

saw  her  at  Paris.”  The  carriage  of  Lord 

was  here  announced,  which  interrupted  the 
conversation.  It  was  late  and  we  separated. 


TO  BK  OOKTIMUEO. 
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BT  Mil.  ALrEBD  B.  BBIP. 

Mind  the  things  that  are  above^  not  the  things  that  are  on  earth.”— ColoMiaiUt  iil,  9. 

My  hopes  were  like  the  morning’s  beam 
That  shines  o’er  Flora’s  bowers ; 

Where  roses  shed  their  odors  sweet, 

And  dew-drops  gem  the  flowers. 

But  soon,  alas ! the  storm  bursts  forth, 

A cloud  o’ercasts  the  skies. 

The  lustre  of  the  morning  smile 
In  sullied  ruin  lies. 

My  hopes  were  like  the  noon-day  bright. 

The  sun’s  cosmetic  ray. 

That  shines  o’er  mead  and  hill  and  wave. 

And  drives  the  mists  away. 

But  soon,  alas ! the  storm  bursts  forth. 

And  murky  clouds  arise ; 

The  mist  is  on  the  earth  again. 

In  vain  it  sought  the  skies. 

My  hopes  were  like  the  evening  light. 

Gilding  the  crimson  cloud, 

That  soars  along  the  ethereal  dome. 

On  pinions  fleet  and  proud. 

But  soon,  alas ! the  storm  bursts  forth. 

Rain  comes  from  yonder  skies ; 

’Tis  thus  the  fair  and  beautiful 
E’er  droops,  and  fades,  and  dies. 

How  false  and  vain  were  all  those  hopes. 

And  time  swift  gliding  by ; 

A few  brief  hours  we  are  no  more. 

All,  all  are  doomed  to  die. 

Nor  friends,  nor  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  power. 

Can  save  us  from  this  doom  ; 

“ Bless’d,”  said  the  Saviour,  « they  that  mourn,” 

**  Repent,”  exclaims  the  tomb. 

My  hopes  are  now  the  Saviour’s  cross, 

Empurlpled  with  bis  blood. 

Pointing  to  realms  of  endless  peace. 

Beyond  life’s  stormy  flood. 

And  when  the  storm  of  fire  bursts  forth, 

We’ll  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 

With  thrilling  blast  to  contrite  souls, 

Joy  1 joy ! « The  lost  are  found  I” 
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rIE  author  of  the  work  from  which  the 
followiug  'extract  has  been  taken,  after 
haring  related  several  circumstances  in  the 
episcopal  administration  of  the  illustrious  St. 
Ambrose,  which  display  his  unbending  firm- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  duty,  proceeds  thus  : 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Chris- 
tian fortitude  of  St.  Ambrose  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  'V’alentinian.  This  young  prince, 
who  died  prematurely,  nay,  before  his  bap- 
tism, gave  signs  during  several  of  his  last 
years,  of  a very  altered  state  of  mind  towards 
the  church  and  her  vigorous  champion.  Such 
was  the  fruit  of  braving  the  frown  of  royalty 
in  a good  cause.  Perhaps  St.  Ambrose  would 
not  have  done  as  much  by  what  men  call  more 
prudent  conduct ; by  temporising  and  conce» 
ding.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  had  the 
scene  been  laid  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  not  to  speak  in  very  generosity  of  the 
sixteenth,  courtliness  would  have  been  the 

order  of  the  day 

But  leaving  Valentinian,  let  us  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  a still  more  striking  and  salu- 
tary instance  of  episcopal  vigor,  exerted  in  the 
case  of  a more  powerful  emperor ; I mean  the 
conduct  of  St.  Ambrose  towards  Theodosius, 
on  occasion  of  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica. 
This  is  the  most  instructive  passage  in  his  his- 
tory; nay,  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  whole 
church ; for  what  sight  can  be  more  edifying  to 
the  Christian,  or  more  impressive  to  the  world 
at  large,  than  that  of  a bishop,  conscientiously 
and  calmly  rebuking  a great  warrior,  and  that 
warrior  and  sovereign  humbly  confessing  and 
repenting  of  his  sin? 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  memo- 
rable display  of  apostolic  severity,  were  as 
follows  : Theodosius  was  of  a choleric  tem- 
per, which  hurried  him  on  to  visit  with  the 
power  of  an  emperor,  insults  which  every 
one,  prince  and  subject,  naturally  feels.  In 
the  year  390,  a tumult  took  place  in  Thessa- 

17» 


lonica  on  some  supposed  grievance,  such  as 
commonly  excites  a populace,  which  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  commander  of  the  impe- 
rial forces,  who  had  given  the  offence,  and 
other  officers.  The  first  burst  of  the  emperor^s 
indignation  was  overcome  by  the  interposition 
of  the  clergy,  particularly  Ambrose ; and  he 
promised  to  pardon  the  Thessalonians.  But 
his  minister  considered  the  outrage  too  great 
to  be  passed  over  with  safety  to  the  empire : 
a similar  tumult  had  lately  been  pardoned 
at  Antioch;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
there  had  been  no  tyranny  or  impolitic  rigor 
on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  general  who 
had  been  the  victim  of  the  insurrection.  So 
far  their  judgment  was  doubtless  right;  but 
the  sentence  which  they  succeeded  in  recom- 
mending to  their  sovereign,  was  so  shocking 
as  sufficiently  to  account  for  the  previous  in- 
tercession of  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  of- 
fenders. The  purpose  of  vengeance  was  kept 
secret ; the  Thessalonians  were  invited  to  the 
circus,  which  was  silently  surrounded  by  sol- 
diery ; and,  when  they  expected  the  races  to 
commence,  a signal  was  given,  and  a promis- 
cuous massacre  followed.  It  continued  for 
three  hours;  and  seven  thousand,  without 
discrimination  of  age  or  sex,  are  said  to  have 
been  slaughtered.  Theodosius  had  revoked 
the  cruel  order  soon  after  it  was  given,  but 
too  late  to  prevent  its  execution. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  early  spring  j 
and  soon  afterwards  Theodosius  returned  to 
Milan.  Ambrose  had  been  in  the  custom  of 
attending  the  court  on  its  arrival ; but  now  he 
retired  into  the  country  two  or  three  days  be- 
forehand. Thence  he  despatched  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  emperor,  who  seems  to  have 
expressed  surprise  at  his  absence : — 

•^ugustistimo  hn^eratori  J^eodosio,  Anfibrosiw 

Episeopus. 

‘^I  bear  an  affectionate  memory  of  your 
former  friendship  towards  me,  and  of  your 
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great  condescension  in  so  often  granting  favors 
to  others  at  my  instance.  Accordingly  it  is 
not  ingratitude  that  leads  me  to  shun  a pre- 
sence which  hitherto  has  ever  been  most 
coveted  by  me.  I will  briefly  explain  to  you 
my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

I found  that  I was  forbidden^  I alone  of 
your  whole  court,  the  natural  right  of  hear- 
ing what  went  on  about  me,  with  a view  of 
depriving  me  of  the  privilege  of  speaking.  I 
know  you  have  not  unfrequently  been  dis- 
pleased at  my  knowledge  of  measures  which 
were  determined  on  in  your  council.  Thus  I 
am  deprived  of  this  liberty,  though  the  Lord 
Jesus  says  that ' there  is  nothing  hid  but  shall 
be  made  manifest.’  However,  I acquiesced 
in  the  imperial  will  with  all  dutifulness ; and 
1 took  measures  for  obviating  your  displea- 
sure, by  providing  that  no  news  about  the  im- 
perial statutes  should  be  brought  me. 

What  else  then  could  I do?  Not  hear? 
as  if  my  ears  could  be  closed  with  the  wax 
which  ancient  fables  speak  of.  Say  what  I 
heard?  1 could  not  without  hazarding  by 
my  words  what  I feared  in  your  counsels, — 
some  act  of  blood.  Be  silent  ? This  would 
be  most  wretched  of  all — to  have  one’s  con- 
science bound,  and  one’s  lips  closed.  Is  it 
not  written,  ‘ If  God’s  minister  fail  to  speak 
to  the  sinner,  the  latter  shall  die  in  his  sin  •, 
but  he  shall  answer  for  not  speaking?’ 

“Suffer  me,  gracious  emperor.  You  have 
zeal  for  the  faith,  I own  it ; and  the  fear  of 
God,  I confess  it ; but  you  have  an  impetu- 
osity of  nature  at  offenders,  which  a counsel- 
lor may  either  soothe  into  compassion,  or 
stimulate  till  self-government  is  almost  lost 
O that  those  about  you  were  as  backward  in 
rousing  as  they  are  in  appeasing  it ! I would 
gladly  leave  it  altogether  to  your  own  man- 
agement ; since  you  can  recover  yourself,  and 
get  the  better  of  this  violence  of  nature  by  an 
effort  to  be  merciful. 

“ I thought  it  best  to  leave  your  own  re- 
flections to  overcome  it,  instead  of  running  the 
risk  of  increasing  it  by  some  public  interposi- 
tion. So  I resolved  rather  to  be  wanting  in 
my  duty  towards  my  office,  than  in  my  defe- 
rence towards  my  sovereign ; and  that  the 
world  should  think  me  deficient  in  episcopal 
vigor  rather  than  that  you  should  accuse  my 
loyalty,  so  that  repressing  your  anger,  you 
might  have  free  opportunity  for  determining 


your  course  of  action.  I excused  my  attend- 
ance on  the  plea  of  my  health,  which  indeed 
was  severely  tried,  and  which  men  of  merci- 
ful minds  alone  could  improve ; yet  I would 
rather  have  died  than  have  been  behindhand 
by  a day  or  two  in  presenting  myself  on  your 
arrival.  But  I knew  not  what  to  do. 

“A  deed  has  been  perpetrated  in  Thes- 
salonica,  which  has  no  parrallel  in  history ; 
which  I in  vain  attempted  to  prevent;  yes, 
which  1 protested  would  be  most  atrocious, 
in  the  frequent  expostulations  I addressed  to 
you  beforehand ; nor  could  I extenuate  a deed 
which  you,  by  your  own  attempt  to  recall  it, 
have  confessed  to  be  heinous.  When  the 
news  came,  I was  engaged  in  a synod  held  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Gallican  bishops.  All  as- 
sembled deplored  it,  none  viewed  it  leniently ; 
your  friendship  with  Ambrose  weighed  no- 
thing in  your  favor.  Surely  the  odium  of  the 
crime  would  fall  even  more  heavily  on  me, 
should  no  reconciliation  to  Almighty  God  be 
required  of  you. 

‘‘  O emperor,  why  should  you  feel  shame 
to  act  as  David  acted, — he  was  a prophet  as 
well  as  a king,  and  a forefather  of  Christ  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh  ? A parable  was  set  be- 
fore him ; and,  when  he  found  that  by  it  he 
himself  was  condemned,  he  said,  * 1 have 
sinned  before  the  Lord.’  Take  it  not  ill,  then, 
O emperor,  if  the  same  words  are  used  to- 
wards you  as  the  prophet  used  to  David — 
*Thou  art  the  man.’  For  if  you  give  due 
attention  to  them,  and  answer,  * 1 have  sinned 
against  the  Lord,’  if  you  utter  that  royal  and 
prophetic  strain,  come,  let  us  worship,  and 
fall  down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our 
Maker,’  then  it  will  be  said  to  you,  ^ Since  it 
repenteth  thee,  the  Lord  putteth  away  thy 
sin : thou  shalt  not  die.’ 

“ I have  written  this,  not  to  overpower  you, 
but  to  induce  you,  by  a royal  example,  to  put 
away  this  sin  from  your  kingdom,  that  is,  by 
humbling  your  soul  to  God.  You  are  a man ; 
temptation  has  come  upon  you : get  the  better 
of  it  Tears  and  penitence  are  the  only  remedy 
for  sin,  neither  angel  nor  archangel  can  take 
it  away ; the  Lord  himself,  who  alone  can  say, 
^ 1 am  with  you  always,’  even  He  pardons  not 
except  upon  penitence. 

“ 1 entreat,  I demand,  1 exhort,  1 admonish  ; 
for  it  sorrows  me  to  think  that  one,  who  was 
a pattern  of  singular  mercy,  who  was  remark- 
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able  for  clemency,  and  rescued  even  individual 
culprits  from  their  difficulties,  should  now  feel 
no  remorse  at  the  death  of  a guiltless  multitude. 
Successful  as  you  have  been  in  battle,  and 
great  in  other  respects,  yet  it  was  mercy  which 
crowned  all  your  doings.  The  devil  has  en- 
vied your  chief  excellence.  Overcome  him 
while  you  have  the  means.  Add  not  one  sin 
to  another  by  conduct  from  which  too  many 
suffer.  For  my  part,  debtor  as  I am  to  your 
clemency  in  all  other  things,  grateful  as  I must 
ever  be  to  it,  greater  as  I have  ever  thought  it 
than  that  of  all  other  emperors,  but  one,  and 
unsuspicious  though  1 am  as  yet  of  contumacy 
on  your  part,  still  I have  apprehension ; I dare 
not  offer  sacrifice  if  you  resolve  to  attend.  Is 
that  lawful  when  many  innocents  have  bled, 
which  is  not  lawful  in  a solitary  murder?  1 
trow  not. 

O emperor,  I much  regret,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  business,  I left  it  to  the  risk  of 
your  temper  instead  of  moving  in  it  myself. 
When  1 consider  that  your  pardon  is  suddenly 
given,  suddenly  recalled,  as  often  before,  it 
would  appear  that  you  have  been  overtaken, 
and  1 have  not  averted  what  it  was  not  right 
perhaps  to  anticipate.  But  thanks  be  to  God, 
who  is  pleased  to  chastise  his  poor  servants, 
lest  He  lose  them  altogether.  This  is  my  lot 
in  common  with  the  prophets ; be  it  yours  in 
common  with  the  saints. 

Do  not  I love  the  father  of  Gratian  more 
even  than  my  own  eyes?  Your  other  inno- 
cent children  seem  to  intercede  for  you  also. 
I mention  that  beloved  youth,  nut  to  exclude, 
but  to  represent  the  rest.  You  have  my  love, 
my  affection,  my  prayers.  If  you  have  con- 
fidence in  me,  obey  me,  and  allow  what  I say: 
if  not,  make  allowance  for  what  1 do,  in  that 
1 prefer  God  to  my  sovereign.  Gracious  em- 
peror, may  you  and  your  dear  children  enjoy 
everlasting  peace.^^ — Ep.  li. 

This  letter,  which  is  written  rather  with  the 
familiarity  and  affection  of  a friend  than  with 
the  measured  precision  of  an  ecclesiastical 
censure,  is  thus  summarily  treated  by  the  his- 
torian Gibbon:  ‘^His  epistle  is  a miserable 
rhapsody  on  a noble  subject.  Ambrose  could 
act  better  than  he  could  write.  His  compo- 
sitions are  destitute  of  taste  or  genius.”  A re- 
mark which  may  be  taken  as  one  instance  out 
of  many  of  obliquity  of  mind  or  rapidity  of 
judgment  in  that  able  writer.  In  spite  of  his 


apparent  candor,  few  persons  have  been  such 
genuine  haters  of  Christianity  and  the  church; 
and  Ambrose  was  one  of  those  who  most  es- 
pecially merited  his  disgust,  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  he  thrust  the  claims  of  sacred  truth 
upon  the  world — claims  which  unbelievers 
would  fain  shut  up  in  the  library  of  the  theo- 
logian, or  within  the  limits  of  consecrated 
ground. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  Theodosius 
bore  the  remonstrance  of  Ambrose  on  the  first 
receipt  of  it.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  attempt- 
ing to  attend  divine  service  at  Milan,  where 
Ambrose  officiated,  having  by  this  time  re- 
turned to  the  city.  He  was  met  at  the  entrance 
by  the  man  of  God,  who  thus  addressed  him : 

Surely  your  majesty  is  not  aware  of  the 
heinousness  of  the  slaughter  which  has  taken 
place.  Passion  is  over ; yet,  reason  does  not 
yet  estimate  the  crime.  Perchance  kingly  rule 
is  an  obstacle  to  repentance,  and  sovereignty 
prevents  reflection.  Y et,  it  is  as  well  for  a man 
to  feel  his  perishable  nature,  and  remember 
that  dust  is  his  beginning  and  his  end,  in  spite 
of  that  gorgeous  purple  which  may  beguile  the 
heart,  but  cannot  reverse  the  feebleness  of  the 
frame  it  covers.  Your  subjects,  emperor,  are 
your  fellow-creatures;  I should  rather  say 
your  fellow-servants — servants  of  one  univer- 
sal Lord  and  King,  the  Maker  of  the  universe. 
Dare  you,  then,  look  upon  his  shrine,  who  is 
Lord  of  low  as  well  as  high  ? dare  you  tread 
his  holy  pavement?  dare  you  stretch  forth 
hands,  which  are  yet  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  innocent  victims  ? dare  you  receive  in  them 
the  most  holy  body  of  your  Lord?  dare  you 
taste  his  precious  blood  with  lips  which  have 
spoken  their  rage  in  an  unjust  slaughter?  Go 
hence ; add  not  a new  offence  to  what  is  past ; 
submit  to  the  bond  which  is  placed  upon  you 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  Take 
it  as  medicine  to  restore  your  soul.” 

Theodosius  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the 
church ; he  retired  home,  where  he  remained 
suspended  from  Christian  communion  for 
eight  months. 

Christmas  was  now  come,  and  the  emperor 
made  a second  attempt  to  join  in  public  wor- 
ship, considering  doubtless  that  he  had  already 
suffered  sufficient  penance  for  his  crime.  His 
minister,  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  the  adviser 
of  the  massacre,  had  found  him  in  tears ; and 
on  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  grief,  had  been 
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reminded  of  his  state  of  separadon  from  the 
church.  Servants  and  beggars,”  said  the  em^ 
peror,  " may  enter  freely  to  join  in  prayer  5 but 
against  me  the  gates  of  heaven  are  shut ; for 
well  I know  what  the  Lord  has  so  clearly  said, 
* whom  ye  bind  shall  be  bound  in  heaven.'  ” 
Ruffinus  persuaded  him  to  let  him  go  to  Am- 
brose ; and  Theodosius,  impatient  at  his  delay, 
set  out  towards  the  church  before  his  return. 
When  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  forum,  he  was 
met  by  his  minister,  who  reported  to  him  the 
ill  success  of  his  mission ; on  which,  with  a 
noble  resolution,  he  declared  he  would  proceed 
onwards,  and  undergo  the  shame  which  he 
had  deserved. 

The  bishop’s  apartments,  as  has  already 
been  noticed,  were  contained  within  a range 
of  buildings,  of  which  the  Basilica  formed  a 
part  i and  thither,  not  to  the  Basilica,  Theodo- 
sius now  betook  himself.  In  the  interview 
which  followed,  he  consented  to  undergo  a 
public  penance  ^ and  promised  to  pass  a law 
that  thirty  days  should,  in  future,  intervene 
between  sentence  and  execution,  in  all  cases 
of  death  and  confiscation.  On  these  terms  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  church. 

His  first  appearance  in  public  worship  after 
his  absolution,  had  itself  the  character  of  a 
penance.  With  all  signs  of  vehement  grief, 
he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  pavement,  and 
applied  the  words  of  the  psalmist  to  his  own 
situation,  " My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust : 
quicken  thou  me,  according  to  thy  word.”  It 
so  happened,  when  the  time  came  for  present- 
ing the  oblation  at  the  altar,  instead  of  retiring 
from  the  chancel,  he  remained,  through  forget- 
fulness, within  the  rails,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  eastern  church.  Ambrose  ventured 
not  to  relax  one  tittle  of  the  stem  discipline  of 
the  Latins,  even  to  reward  a penitent  monarch. 
He  sent  his  archdeacon  to  signify  to  him  that 
none  but  ordained  persons  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  sanctuary;  on  which  the  emperor 
promptly  retired.  Some  writers,  however, 
consider  that  this  took  place  on  his  first  arrival 
at  Milan,  from  the  east. 

Theodoret  adds,  that,  on  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, one  day  after  making  his  offering 
at  the  altar,  as  usual,  he  retired,  as  he  had 
learned  from  Ambrose,  without  the  rails,  and 
was  recalled  by  the  Patriarch  Nectarius.  Upon 
this,  he  observed,  Of  all,  whom  I have  met, 
Ambrose  is  the  only  Bishop.” 


Perhaps  an  unlearned  reader  might  imagine 
Theodosius  some  weak  prince,  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  the  latter  days  of  Rome,  the 
offspring  and  the  instrument  of  her  degeneracy. 
For  such  an  one  I will  quote  the  unsuspicious 
evidence  of  that  same  historian  to  whom  I 
have  already  referred : 

The  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the  success 
of  his  arms,  rendered  his  administration  respec- 
table in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues 
of  domestic  life,  which  seldom  hold  their  resi- 
dences in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Theodosius 
was  chaste  and  temperate ; he  enjoyed,  without 
excess,  the  sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the 
table ; and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  passions 
was  never  diverted  from  their  lawful  objects. 
The  proud  titles  of  imperial  greatness  were 
adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a faithful  hus- 
band, an  indulgent  father.  His  uncle  was 
raised  by  his  affectionate  esteem,  to  the  rank 
of  a second  parent  Theodosius  embraced  as 
his  own,  the  children  of  his  brother  and  sister; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  regard  were  ex- 
tended to  the  most  distant  and  obscure  branches 
of  his  numerous  kindred.  His  fiimiliar  friends 
were  judiciously  selected  from  among  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
had  appeared  before  his  eyes  without  a mask; 
the  consciousness  of  personal  and  superior 
merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the  accidental 
distinction  of  the  purple ; and  he  proved,  by 
his  conduct,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  inju- 
ries, while  he  most  gratefully  remembered  all 
the  favors  and  services  which  he  had  received 
before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  serious  or  lively  tone  of  his  con- 
versation was  adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or 
the  character  of  his  subjects  whom  he  admit- 
ted into  his  society;  and  the  affability  of  his 
manners  displayed  the  image  of  his  mind. 
Theodosius  respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good 
and  virtuous;  every  art,  every  talent  of  an 
useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent  nature,  was  re- 
warded by  his  judicious  liberality;  and,  except 
the  heretics,  whom  he  persecuted  with  impla- 
cable hatred,  the  diffusive  circle  of  his  bena- 
volence  was  circumscribed  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  human  race.  The  government  of  a 
mighty  empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to  occupy 
the  time  and  abilities  of  a mortal : yet  the  dili- 
gent prince,  without  aspiring  to  the  unsuitable 
reputation  of  profound  learning,  always  re- 
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serred  some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the 
instructire  amusement  of  reading.  History, 
which  enlarged  his  experience,  was  his  favor- 
ite study.  . . His  disinterested  opinion  of  past 
events  was  usefully  applied  as  the  rule  of  his 
own  actions;  and  Theodosius  has  deserved 
the  singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues 
always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune ; 
the  season  of  his  prosperity  was  that  of  his 
moderation;  and  his  clemency  appeared  the 
most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success 
of  the  civil  war.  But  the  emperor  showed 
himself  much  more  attentive  to  relieve  the  in- 
nocent than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The  op- 
pressed subjects  of  the  west,  who  would  have 
deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  restoration 


of  their  lands,  were  astonished  to  receive  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  losses ; and 
the  liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the 
aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  Maximus.  A character  thus  accom- 
plished, might  almost  excuse  the  extravagant 
supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus,  that,  if  the 
elder  Brutus  could  be  permitted  to  revisit  the 
earth,  the  stern  republican  would  abjure,  at 
the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred  of  kings; 
and  ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a mon- 
arch was  the  most  faithful  guardian  of  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.'^ 

Such  was  the  great  Theodosius ; such  in  his 
virtues,  in  his  offence,  and  in  his  penitence. 
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FOREIGN. 

Komx. — Th£  Immaculate  Conception  of  our  Blessed 
Lady, — A correspondent,  under  date  of  January  2d, 
writes  thus : — **  His  holiness  and  the  congregation 
of  rites  now  give  permission  to  any  bishop  apply- 
ing for  it,  on  behalf  of  his  diocess,  to  insert  in  the 
prelace  of  the  mass,  the  word  * Immaculate,’  al- 
tering a passage  in  it  to  * Et  te  in  Immaculata 
Conceptione  Beatse  Maria,  semper  Virgimis,  ^c,.,  and 
thereby  introducing  into  the  liturgy  an  admission 
of  this  long  disputed  point  of  doctrine.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  church  has  hitherto  abstained 
from  declaring  the  immaculate  conception  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  though  it  has  always  been  a favor- 
ite belief  with  the  devout  portion  of  the  church. 
In  the  arguments  respecting  it  in  former  days,  the 
Dominicans  were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
the  doctrine.  A few  days  ago,  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  applied  for  and  obtained,  in  the  name 
of  his  whole  order,  the  privilege  above  mentioned. 
In  Rome  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Litany 
of  Loretto  in  reference  to  the  same  doctrine,  by  in- 
serting the  invocation,  * Regina  sine  labe  originali 
eoncepia,^  after  * Regina  Sanctorum  omnium*  I 
do  not  know  if  Cardinal  Lambruschini’s  masterly 
pamphlej  in  favor  of  declaring  the  immaculate  con- 
ception an  article  of  faith,  has  ever  reached  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  well  to  have  it  translated  and 
circulated  there.” — Tablet. 

Fbance. — The  Church  and  the  University. — ^The 
bishop  of  Langres  is  about  to  publish  a new  work, 
to  be  called  The  Education  Question  considered 


in  a Social  and  Legal  Point  of  View.”  The  uni- 
versity journals  have  not  attempted  to  answer  the 
letter  of  this  bishop,  nor  have  they  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  withdrawal  of  the  chaplain  from  the 
college  of  Rennes,  by  the  bishop.  Mgr.  Saint  Marc, 
beneath  whose  windows,  the  pupils  of  the  college 
assembled  and  called  out,  <<  Down  with  the  bishop ! 
down  with  St.  Marc.”  While  at  the  professor’s 
door,  they  gave  a concert,  exclaiming  at  its  close, 
“ Long  live  M.  Zevort,  the  representative  of  modern 
philosophy.”  It  was  this  Zevort’s  teaching  that 
made  the  withdrawal  necessary.  “ We  demand,” 
says  tlie  Univers,  **  perfect  freedom  of  instruction, 
liberty. to  teach  and  learn ; our  enemies  reply,  * the 
Jesuits  !’  we  defend  the  rights  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  they  hang  up,  in  terrorem,  the  phantom 
of  ‘ the  priest-party,  and  sacerdotal  domination  !*” 

The  Jlmi  de  la  Religion  contains  a long  letter 
from  the  bishop  of  Perpignan,  and  a shorter  from 
the  bishop  of  Limoges  (who,  though  on  a sick  bed, 
writes  with  his  own  hand),  on  the  university  ques- 
tion. Both  demand  for  France  the  free  liberty  of 
teaching  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  Belgium. 

A ministerial  paper  of  the  21st  January,  con- 
tained an  announcement  that  the  Tariuffe  would  be 
acted  for  the  last  time  this  season  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  by  desire  of  the  pupils  of  the  royal  college  ; 
and  another  journal  of  the  same  day  states  that  a 
second  edition  of  that  comedy  was  ready,  illustrated 
with  a sketch  of  the  newly  inaugurated  monument ; 
a vignette  by  Granville — Moliere  tearing  the  mask 
from  imposture  in  the  form  of  a Jesuit;  and  the 
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excommunication  in  1667,  of  the  libertines  who 
took  part  in  the  original  performance  of  this  play. 
The  Univers  says,  “ the  two  paragraphs  are  meant 
to  reflect  light  on  each  other.” — Ibid. 

Salainj  of  the  French  clergy.— In  France  the  sal- 
ary of  a cardinal  is  £ 1200  per  annum.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  £4,000.  The  other  archbishops, 
£ 1,000  per  annum,  with  £600  for  outfit.  Of  the 
vicars-general,  Paris,  £ 160  per  annum,  the  second 
£120;  other  vicars-general,  from  £120  to  £60, 
per  annum.  The  cures  vary  from  £64  to  £36, 
per  annum,  according  to  age  and  seniority.  There 
arc  40,000  priests  in  France,  22,000  of  whom  are 
curates,  living  upon  from  £26  to  £40,  per  an- 
num. 

Portugal. — Onthe  2dinst.  Donna  Maria  opened 
the  cortes  with  a speech  of  which  the  principal 
intimation  was  the  following: — “I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  certify  to  you  that  I continue 
to  receive  from  all  allied  nations  secure  proofs  of 
friendship;  and  I fully  confide  that  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  holy  see  will  be  shortly  terminated, 
the  rights  of  the  crown  preserved,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Lusitanian  church  attended  to.” 

Algiers. — The  TrappUts. — VVe  read  in  a letter 
from  Algiers : **  I have  already  spoken  to  you  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Trappists;  you  can  imagine 
nothing  more  admirable.  Three  religious  have 
undertaken  the  truly  Christian  work  of  adopting 
three  hundred  young  Arab  orphans,  rendered  such 
by  the  war,  and  who  were  wandering  in  destitution 
and  misery  about  the  mountains;  they  support  and 
instruct  them,  and  will  make  them  agriculturalists, 
in  order  that  when  they  grow  up  they  may  be  set 
tied  in  the  surrounding  villages.  Are  you  not 
moved  at  the  mere  recital  of  this  noble  enterprise 
of  charity?” — Univers. 

England. — JlnoQier  Tradarian  Convert  to  Po- 
pciy.—To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  //ernW.— Sir, 
I beg  to  inform  you,  that  Thomas  Harper  King,  an 
under-graduate  of  Exeter  college,  has  joined  the 
clmrch  of  Rome.  This  is  the  seventeenth  victim 
of  Mr.  Newman’s  efforts  to  unprotestantise  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  second  member  of  Ex- 
eter college  who  has  turned  Romanist  within  the 
last  six  months.  1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Oxford^  Jan.  25.  Academicus. 

Ireland. — Benevolence.— On  Saturday  last,  our 
mayor  elect,  Alderman  Shannon,  handed  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Nolan,  C.  C.  St.  Mary’s,  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  liberation  of  small 
debtors  in  the  city  jail,  with  a view  of  uniting  them 
to  their  families  at  the  joyous  festival  of  Christmas. 
From  the  judicious  appropriation  of  this  handsome 
sum  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Nolan,  he  liberated  and  sent 
home  fifteen  persons  who  were  most  enthusiastic  in 
their  prayers  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  long 
life  of  their  kind  patron.— -Xtmencsfc  Reporier. 


Religion  in  Newfoundland. — From  a Letter 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr,  Fleming^  V.  A. — “ The  popu- 
lation of  Newfoundland,  as  it  has  been  represented 
by  the  census  taken  in  1836,  amounts  to  75,094,  the 
Catholics  being  enumerated  as  37,718,  the  Church 
of  England  Protestants,  26,740,  and  the  various 
denominations  of  Dissenters  10,636.  This  enume- 
ration is  now  admitted  by  all  to  be  incorrect,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  there  are  not 
fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  Newfoundland. 
Indeed,  I have  every  reason  to  know  that  the  Ca- 
tholic congregations  number  over  60,000;  yet,  fitMn 
the  circumstance  of  this  number  being  sprinkled 
along  the  shores  of  an  island  larger  than  Ireland,  it 
presents  many  difficulties,  in  a missionary  point  of 
view,  to  the  perfect  establishment  of  religion.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  not  only  uninhabited,  but 
literally  unexplored,  in  so  much  that  there  is  not  a 
house  in  the  island  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
nor  was  there  a mile  of  road  in  the  entire  country  till 
some  years  after  my  consecration,  although  within 
the  last  few  years  roads  have  been  made  between 
some  of  the  principal  settlements  within  the  dis- 
tricts of  St.  John’s  and  those  of  the  nearest  districts 
of  the  north  and  south ; but,  with  the  exception  of 
these  three  districts,  the  rest  of  the  island  may  be 
said  to  be  in  its  primitive  state,  so  that,  except 
during  summer,  there  are  no  means  of  communica- 
tion but  by  water,  and  in  winter  through  wilds  and 
forests,  and  over  frozen  morasses  and  lakes  covered 
with  pathless  snows;  hence,  at  every  season,  the 
transit  from  one  harbor  to  another  is  attended  not 
only  with  difficulty,  but  often  with  imminent  dan- 
ger of  death. 

“ Upon  my  appointment  to  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  that  vicariate,  in  1830,*  I fbund  the  whole 
country  divided  into  five  great  districts,  and  in  the 
whole  island  only  seven  priests,  and  of  these  seven 
ecclesiastics  the  venerable  and  sainted  vicar-gene- 
ral, Doctor  Yore,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
mission,  was  fast  sinking  under  the  weight  of  labor 
and  years ; the  second  was  dying  of  consumption, 
a third  w^as  laboring  under  mental  weakness,  and  a 
fourth  more  disposed  to  retard  than  advance  the 
good  of  the  mission.  The  smallest  of  these  districts, 
under  the  care  of  the  above  number  of  ecclesiastics, 
comprehended  a length  of  shore  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  while  the  more  remote  em- 
braced some  ten,  twenty,  or  more,  great  bays,  each 
of  which  included  a large  number  of  Inhabited  har- 

» Tins  minion  had  been  eatabliabed  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury before.  Dr.  Fleming  thus  describes  its  commencement: 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  O’Donnell,  Amt  bishop  of  Newfound- 
land, there  were  only  two  ecclesiastics  in  the  island,  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  To  such  a pitch 
was  sectarian  rage  then  carried,  that  the  houses  which,  it 
was  suspected,  served  for  the  celebration  of  our  holy  myste- 
ries, were  burned  to  the  ground  by  order  of  the  local  antbo- 
rilies.  There  are  many  still  living  who  witnessed  those  ex- 
cesses, and  some  whose  bouses  were  reduced  to  ashes.” 
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bora,  coves  and  creeks,  some  of  them  from  ten  to 
forty  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement. 

« Thus  in  the  capital,  a concentrated  population 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand ; in  three  other  towns, 
four  thousand,  three  thousand,  two  thousand;  in 
two  or  three  other  places,  about  one  thousand ; and 
in  no  other  place  more  than  five  hundred,  while,  for 
the  most  part,  you  find  them  scattered  here  sixty, 
there  forty,  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  twenty, 
perhaps  thirty  miles  further,  four  or  five,  and  in 
many  isolated  harbors,  two,  sometimes  only  one 
family,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  man, 
save  the  precarious  highway  of  the  ocean,  a path 
that  is  closed  against  them  for  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  by  impassable  barriers  of  ice.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a great  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation was  utterly  abandoned — the  morning  of  their 
days  unblessed  by  the  saving  waters  of  baptism, 
the  spring-tide  of  their  life  unenlightened  by  spiri- 
tual instruction,  their  marriages  unblessed  by  the 
sacramental  unction,  their  death-struggle  unsup- 
ported by  the  soothing  sacraments  instituted  for  the 
comfort  of  the  dying  sinner,  and  they  have  sunk 
into  the  grave  without  those  holy  rites  of  our  re- 
ligion, which  give  promise  of  awakening  the  mercy 
of  a bountiful  God  in  life  everlasting. 

« These  wants  I have  gone  far  towards  surmount- 
ing. The  mission  now  is  divided  into  fitteen  dis- 
tricts served  by  twenty-four  priests.  In  the  central 
district,  Saint  John’s,  I have  placed  four  priests. 
In  that  of  Harbor  Grace  three,  in  others  two,  and 
in  the  more  remote,  one  priest.  From  the  birth 
of  that  mission  until  the  year  1830,  there  was  no 
settlement  or  town  in  Newfoundland  in  which  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  offered  daily;  nay, 
even  in  St.  John’s,  the  congregation  was  frequently 
obliged  to  be  contented  without  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  mass.  But  the  ])laces  in  which  it  was  re- 
gularly offered  every  Sunday  of  the  year,  and  on 
week  days,  pretty  generally,  were  only  two,  viz.; 
St.  John’s  and  Harbor  Grace ; and  now  let  me  pray 
you  to  mark  the  difference.  Mass  is  said  every  day 
of  the  year  at  the  following  places,  viz.:  at  Saint 
John’s,  at  Harbor  Grace,  at  Carbonear,  at  Northern 
Bay,  at  Trinity,  at  Bonavista,  at  King’s  Cove,  at 
Tilton  Harbor,  at  Brigus- by-North,  at  Harbor  Main, 
at  Witless  Bay,  at  Ferryland,  at  Fermuse,  at  Tre- 
passey,  at  Saint  Mary’s,  at  Great  Placentia,  at  Little 
Placentia,  at  Merashen,  and  St.  Burin. 

Canada. — According  to  recent  accounts  in  the 
Mtlanget  Religieux,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  recorded  baptisms  in  the  Catholic  parish  of 
Montreal,  from  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1844,  is  72,801;  burials,  63,287;  marriages, 
11,956.  From  the  year  1830  to  1840,  the  Catholic 
population  was  nearly  stationary.  Within  the 
last  four  years,  it  has  increased  about  one-third, 
owing  partly  to  the  eminent  advantages  enjoyed 


in  the  city,  from  the  institutions  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  schools. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  op  Baltimore. — Rev.  Mr.  San- 
der/.— We  cheerfully  open  our  columns  to  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  from  a learned  and  respec- 
table clergyman  of  the  archdiocess.  Our  readers 
are  generally  aware,  that  the  late  writings  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Sanderl,  in  relation  to  Adam  Horn,  the  noto- 
rious criminal  whom  he  recently  attended  on  the 
scaffold,  and  concerning  the  usefulness  of  tempe- 
rance societies,  were  received  with  no  little  asto- 
nishment by  the  people  of  Baltimore.  In  giving 
publicity  to  the  annexed  remarks,  we  have  no  wish 
to  revive  the  unpleasant  feelings  that  grew  out  of 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  but  simply  to 
place  before  our  readers  an  explanation  of  several 
points  on  which  they  may  need  information,  and 
which,  for  many  persons,  may  have  been  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity,  by  the  observations  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Mr.  Editor. — As  the  late  note  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanderl, 
was  given  to  the  public  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Baltimore,  to 
whom  I have  the  honor  to  belong,  I take  the  liberty 
of  communicating  to  you,  and  to  the  public  gene- 
rally, should  you  deem  it  expedient,  a few  of  the 
reasons,  which,  in  my  opinion,  led  to  the  reprehen- 
sion of  Father  Sanderl’s  letters,  by  the  highest  au- 
thority in  this  diocess.  I do  not  claim  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  clergy  of  Baltimore,  much  less  that  of 
the  Catholic  church  at  large ; 1 merely  wish  to  state 
the  reflections  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  by 
the  two  communications  of  the  Rev.  gentleman 
alluded  to ; being  fully  aware,  that  a member  of  the 
inferior  clergy  has  no  right  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  points  which  may  involve  doubt  or  controversy. 

I will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  my 
design  to  censure  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Sanderl : 
he  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  best  views ; but 
his  writings  were  certainly  improper:  because  we 
judge  of  a man’s  language  from  the  impression 
which  it  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ; and 
though  it  might  be  said,  that  German  manners  ad- 
mit of  a stronger  style  than  the  English,  the  letters 
having  been  intended  for  English  readers,  they  are 
open  to  the  condemnation  of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  German  customs. 

The  passage  of  the  Rev.  gentleman’s  first  letter, 
which  was  something  of  an  attempt  to  exculpate 
or  justify  in  some  measure  the  brutality  of  Adam 
Horn  towards  his  wives,  very  naturally  gave  of- 
fence to  the  community,  whose  moral  feelings 
had  just  been  shocked  by  the  recital  of  the  bloody 
deeds,  which  met  with  the  severest  infliction  of  the 
law.  Even  the  remotest  attempt  at  the  jnstifica^on 
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of  so  notorious  a culprit,  would  have  been  misplaced 
in  the  mouth  of  any  individual ; but,  it  could  not 
but  appear  in  an  odious  light,  coming  from  the  Rev. 
gentleman  who  had  been  Horn’s  counsellor  and 
instructor.  Mr.  Sanderl,  moreover,  in  his  partial 
exculpation  of  Horn,  did  not  observe  sufficiently 
the  rules  of  charity.  Even  if  the  unfortunate  wives 
of  the  latter  had  been  chargeable  with  the  misde- 
meanors which  he  imputed  to  them,  no  individual 
has  a right  to  make  known  their  misconduct  after 
the  solemnities  of  a public  trial.  In  doing  this,  Mr. 
S.  failed  also  of  his  end ; because,  there  being  steps 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  no  one  will  believe 
that  Adam  Horn  was  induced  to  commit  murder, 
without  having  previously,  and  on  many  occasions, 
treated  with  cruelty  the  objects  of  his  aversion. 
Nor  can  we  excuse  from  injustice  and  a want  of 
proper  respect,  the  sweeping  assertion  of  the  Rev, 
gentleman,  in  relation  to  the  weaker  sex,  whom  he 
seems  to  involve  in  a general  proscription,  as  if 
malice  of  the  blackest  dye  were  the  ordinary  cha- 
racteristic of  woman.  The  scripture  passage  which 
he  has  quoted  on  this  subject,  signifies  simply,  that 
if  a woman  coolly  devotes  herself  to  wickedness, 
she  may  equal,  and  even  surpass,  the  sterner  sex 
in  crime;  which  is  abundantly  attested  by  history: 
but,  to  deduce  a general  charge  of  malice  against 
women,  from  the  text  in  question,  would  be  as 
much  opposed  to  the  rules  of  logic,  as  to  accuse  a 
man  of  a wilful  falsehood,  because  St.  Paul  says, 
**  every  man  is  a liar.”  (Rom.  iii,  4.)  It  maybe 
said  with  truth,  that  virtue,  in  general,  finds  many 
more  and  far  better  followers  among  women  than 
among  men,  as  a learned  commentator  on  the  scrip- 
ture has  remarked,  speaking  on  the  chapter  quoted 
by  Mr.  Sanderl.  St.  Agnes,  St.  Cecilia,  St  Catha- 
rine, are  examples  of  chastity,  fortitude  and  heroic 
sacrifice,  which  have  never  been  equalled  by  indi- 
viduals of  a diherent  sex.  The  gratuitous  assault 
of  the  Rev.  gentleman  upon  that  class  of  persons, 
which  has  given  to  religion  some  of  its  brightest  or- 
naments, and  to  society  many  of  its  most  useful  and 
honored  institutions,  is  neither  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  of  the  apostles,  who  in  declaring  man 
the  head  of  the  woman,  require  that  a due  honor  be 
paid  to  the  latter  (1  Peter  iii,  7),  nor  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  civilization,  which  numbers  among  its 
most  remarkable  and  most  beneficial  achievements, 
the  liberation  of  woman  from  the  bondage  and  de- 
gradation to  which  pagan  antiquity  had  condemned 
her. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sanderl  alludes  to  the 
individuals,  by  whose  aid  Horn  efiected  bis  escape 
from  jail,  in  Ohio,  appeared  to  me  singularly  awk- 
ward. It  might  be  inferred  from  the  language 
which  he  uses,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  going 
to  heaven  from  Ohio,  or  that  the  Almighty  does  not 
vouchsafe  the  grace  of  repentance  and  pardon  in 


that  state.  He  probably  wished  to  say,  that,  in 
Ohio,  the  criminal  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  same 
opportunities  of  conversion  as  in  our  city;  but,  how 
could  be  make  such  an  assertion  ? Do  we  not  know 
that  when  recourse  to  the  sacrament  of  penance 
is  impracticable,  a perfect  contrition  for  sin  will 
suffice  to  obtain  its  forgiveness?  Moreover,  are 
there  not  priests  in  Ohio  as  well  as  in  Baltimore, 
who  could  have  discharged  their  duty  on  such  an 
occasion,  with  all  charity  and  zeal  ? 

Mr.  Sanderl  has  advanced  another  assertion  which 
has,  more  than  any  other,  startled  our  community, 
« that  there  is  no  moral  guilt  in  favoring  the  flight 
of  a prisoner  not  yet  condemned,  (with  a few  ex- 
ceptions), if  it  can  be  done  without  committing 
crime  or  outrage.”  The  expression  of  such  an 
opinion,  particularly  as  it  represented  the  individu- 
als who  favored  Adam  Horn’s  escape,  as  his  fiene- 
/oc/ors,  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minds 
of  some  an  impression,  that  it  is  a laudable  act  of  be- 
nevolence to  break  open  the  public  prisons,  and  to 
assist  a culprit  in  his  attempt  to  evade  the  rigor  of 
the  law.  But  we  are  sure  that  no  casuists  ever 
dreamed  of  that  queer  clemency,  which  would  let 
rogues  out  of  jail ; for  it  is  the  common  interest  of 
all  that  such  characters  should  be  kept  closely  con- 
fined, and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  forms  of 
justice  have  been  adopted  by  all  nations.  The  only 
question  with  casuists  is,  whether  a person  may  not, 
in  some  cases,  innocently  assist  a prisoner  in  his  es- 
cape, not  by  breaking  jail,  or  committing  any  fraud 
or  violence,  but  in  an  indirect  way,  as  by  lending 
him  a file  or  a rope,  by  means  of  which  be  may  pro- 
cure his  fireedom,  or  a horse  when  he  has  already 
eloped  from  the  prison.  Many  casuists  think  that 
such  an  indirect  and  remote  participation  in  the 
escape  of  a prisoner  is  not  in  itself  a sin,  and  their 
principal  reason  is,  that  as  the  prisoner  may  run 
away  himself  without  committing  any  new  crime, 
there  is  no  moral  guilt  in  him  who  aids  him  indi- 
rectly in  doing  w hat  he  himself  can  do  innocently. 
These  casuists,  however,  make  a positive  excep- 
tion of  the  jail  keeper  and  other  officers  of  justice, 
who  are  bound  by  a special  contract  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  prisoner,  and  cannot,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  connive  at  his  escape ; they  except 
also  the  clergyman  who  attends  him,  for  be  would 
violate  public  faith  by  favoring  the  criminal  in  any 
design  of  this  kind.  Another  exception  with  them 
is  the  case  in  which  it  would  be  foreseen  that  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner  would  result  in  any  evil  to 
society ; for  no  one  could,  without  crime,  endanger 
the  public  weal  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a private 
interest.  Other  casuists,  on  the  contrary,  think  that 
such  a co-operation  in  the  escape  of  a prisoner  is 
always  unlawful ; this  opinion  is  held  by  Soto  and 
Collet.  The  difference  between  the  two  opinions 
is  not  as  great  as  it  would  seem  at  first  sight,  for 
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there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  some  one  of  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned  will  not  occur.  We 
would  more  willingly  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Soto  and  Collet,  because  it  seems  to  us  unjust  to 
create,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  the  additional  ex* 
pense  and  investigation  which  would  be  necessary 
to  recover  the  fugitive  prisoner.  There  is  also  al- 
wajTS  reason  to  fear  that  the  peace  of  society  will 
suffer  from  the  escape  of  prisoners.  Moreover,  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  hold  a different  opinion, 
appears  to  us  of  no  weight  whatever.  Let  a crimi* 
nal  free  himself  if  he  can  from  his  fetters ; to  say 
that  he  is  bound  in  conscience  not  to  do  so  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  would  be  imposing  upon  him  an 
obligation  that  is  morally  impossible  : but  this  rea- 
son is  not  applicable  to  those  who  would  indirectly 
favor  his  escape ; to  abstain  from  this  indirect  par- 
ticipation is  not  an  act  of  heroism.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  decision  of  this  case  of 
casuistry  forms  no  part  of  Catholic  doctrine.  There 
has  been  no  revelation  of  Scripture,  no  decision  of 
the  church  upon  the  subject,  and  hence  philoso- 
phers and  divines  dispose  of  it  according  to  their 
respective  views,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  hold  any 
opinion  that  seems  to  os  well  founded  and  is  not  at 
variance  with  truths  defined  by  the  church.  Cases 
like  this,  for  the  speculation  and  embarrassment  of 
the  human  mind,  have  always  existed,  before  as  well 
as  after  the  Christian  era : such,  for  instance,  as  the 
following  question  proposed  by  Cicero.  Can  a con- 
scientious merchant  sell  a commodity  at  a very 
high  price,  which  has  been  induced  by  the  scarcity 
of  the  article,  when  he  knows  hy  private  advices 
that  in  consequence  of  a large  importation,  already 
in  the  harbor,  the  price  of  that  commodity  will  fall 
in  a few  hours  ? 

1 will  conclude  my  remarks  upon  Mr.  Sanderi’s 
apology  for  Horn,  by  observing  that  the  language 
used  by  the  writer  to  express  bis  confidence  in 
Horn’s  prospect  of  salvation,  is  too  strong.  To 
say,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  God  has  bad  mercy 
upon  the  soul  of  any  man,  is  not  in  the  tone  of  Ca- 
tholic phraseology : we  may  say  that  we  preeume 
and  hi^  that  he  has  found  mercy  at  the  dread  tri- 
bunal ; but  we  are  admonished  to  **  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;”  and  no  one 
knows  whether  be  is  **  worthy  of  love  or  hatred:” 
much  less  can  we  know  any  thing  positive  in  re- 
ference to  the  salvation  of  a man  whose  crimes  are 
certain,  and  whose  repentance  may  be  more  or  less 
doubtful.  The  communication  of  Mr.  Sanderl,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  been  far  from  adding  to  tlie  good 
opinion  which  the  public  seemed  disposed  to  form 
of  the  criminal’s  repentance.  But  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  weapons  of  a man  have  been  turned 
against  him. 

I will  now  say  a few  words  in  regard  to  Mr. 
SandeiTs  letter  on  the  subject  of  temperance  socie- 
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ties.  He  says : <«  We  think  it  a perverse  thing  to 
try  the  correction  of  corrupted  people  by  the  force 
of  reason,  public  opinion,  and  temporal  interest” 
We  think  differently.  If  a man  avoids  drunken- 
ness, because  he  looks  upon  it  as  a degrading  vice, 
because  it  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  his  health,  or 
bring  distress  upon  bis  femily,  he  acts  well.  This 
we  are  obliged  to  admit,  or  it  would  follow  that  an 
infidel  or  sinner  cannot  perform  any  good  aciion;  a 
proposition  which  has  justly  been  condemned  by 
the  church. 

It  is  likewise  incorrect  to  assert  that  temperance 
societies  are  notin  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Abstinence  from  ardent  spirits, 
and  intoxicating  drinks  in  general,  is  certainly  an 
act  of  virtue ; it  has  been  practised  by  innumerable 
saints,  and  its  observance  has  been  enforced  in 
many  religious  societies ; for  instance,  among  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  because  it  is  calculated  to  spiri- 
tualise the  nature  of  man,  and  to  remove  from  him 
the  danger  of  sin.  Hence  it  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church  to  abstain  from 
all  stimulating  beverage ; but  it  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  say  that  the  use  of  wine  is  bad  in  itself, 
or  that  there  is  an  obligation  incumbent  on  all  men 
to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks.  This  would 
be  carrying  the  principles  of  temperance  beyond 
their  proper  limits,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
association  which  aims  at  the  promotion  of  this 
virtue,  would  fall  into  such  an  extreme  of  folly  or 
madness. 

The  pope  and  the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
have  in  no  wise  discouraged  or  censured  temper- 
ance societies ; on  the  contrary,  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff has  testified  bis  high  gratification  at  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  Father  Matthew,  by  elevating  him  to 
an  eminent  station  in  the  religious  order  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  bishops  of  the  United  States  have 
also  encouraged  the  practice  of  temperance  in  their 
respective  diocesses,  and  several  among  them  are 
teetotallers.  The  only  thing  which  they  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  check,  is  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  all  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  a solemn  pledge,  the  violation  of  which 
would  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  perjury.  A 
pledge  of  this  kind  they,  with  great  propriety,  con- 
sider altogether  unsuited  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particularly  to  children.  A vow  or 
oath  to  refrain  from  every  kind  of  liquor,  may  be 
good  and  expedient  in  some  cases ; for  instance, 
for  the  reformation  of  a drunkard ; but  it  would  be 
a snare  for  a child,  who  might  be  led  by  his  natural 
levity  and  inconstancy  to  use  a moderate  quantity 
of  wine,  and  would  thus  commit  the  dreadful  sin 
of  perjury.  The  pledge  sanctioned  by  the  autho* 
rities  of  the  church,  and  which  consists  in  a serious 
resolution,  formed  in  private  or  in  public,  to  abstain 
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from  intoxicating  drinks,  will  be  equally  efficacions 
in  deterring  him  from  their  use,  and  if  be  should 
happen  to  deviate  for  a while  from  this  course,  he 
will  not  incur  the  guilt  of  having  violated  an  oath. 

We  consider  it  a great  mistake  on  the  part  of  our 
writer,  to  have  supposed  that  the  temperance  pledge 
is  illusory  and  of  no  effect,  if  it  is  merely  a firm 
resolution,  not  binding  under  pain  of  perjury : there 
are  in  the  church  innumerable  associations  and 
confraternities,  the  regulations  of  which  do  not  bind 
under  pain  of  sin : will  Mr.  Sanderl  contend  that 
they  are  of  no  avail  ? It  would  certainly  be  very 
rash  to  advance  such  an  opinion,  because  these 
confraternities  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
Catholic  world.  A resolution  may  be  true  and  sin- 
cere, and  lead  a person  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
his  purpose,  without,  however,  producing  any  moral 
obligation,  under  pain  of  sin.  If,  for  instance,  on 
the  death  of  a friend,  we  resolve  to  wear  some 
badge  of  mourning  as  a tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  but  through  forgetfulness  we  omit  to  do 
so,  we  would  not  be  chargeable  with  sin.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  resolution  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.  We  know  many  persons  who 
strictly  adhere  to  this  resolution.  But,  if  an  indivi- 
dual, after  having  formed  this  determination,  should 
happen  to  regale  himself  with  a cigar,  he  might 
indeed  be  considered  inconstant  and  imprudent,  but 
no  one  wotdd  dream  of  imputing  to  him  any  moral 
fault.  The  reflection,  too,  that  the  violation  of  his 
promise  has  proceeded  from  a want  of  energy,  may 
perhaps  be  more  effectual  in  preventing  a repetition 
of  the  act,  than  the  most  serious  obligation.  How 
much  additional  influence  do  these  considerations 
acquire  when  applied  to  the  temperance  pledge, 
which  is  uttered  in  a formal  and  solemn  manner,  is 
sanctified  by  religion,  and  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  man  ? 

It  is  also  erroneous  to  afl!irm  that  temperance 
societies  are  laughed  to  scorn  in  Catholic  countries. 
We  have  read  the  highest  encomiums  on  these 
associations,  in  the  periodicals  of  Catholic  coun- 
tries. It  is  true,  that  they  have  not  taken  a part  in  the 
temperance  movement;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing 
singular  nor  inexplicable.  Temperance  societies 
were  instituted  to  arrest  and  remove  the  evils  of  in- 
ebriety. Now,  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that  drunken- 
ness, with  its  lamentable  effects,  has  no  where  been 
more  common  or  more  fearful,  than  in  those  coun- 
tries where  wine  is  comparatively  a rare  commo- 
dity, and  finds  a substitute  in  whiskey  or  other 
ardent  liquors.  Wine-growing  countries,  such  as 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  are  altogether 
unacquainted  with  that  fruitful  parent  of  intempe- 
rance. They  cultivate  the  vine  so  extensively,  that 
the  beverage  which  it  yields,  is  almost  universally 
used  among  the  people : but,  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates, tea  and  co.ffee  supply  the  place  of  wine.  It 


is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  wine  coantries  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  intemperance  is  very  littie 
known,  as  a public  vice ; and  hence,  there  has 
been  no  special  demand  for  temperance  societies, 
because  there  was  no  crying  or  general  evil  to  abo- 
lish. This  is  the  sole  reason  why  some  Catholic 
countries  have  not  actively  participated  in  the  very 
laudable  work,  for  which  Ireland  and  North  Ame- 
rica have  been  lately  distinguished. 

As  to  the  very  extraordinary  observations  of  Mr. 
Sanderl,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  wine  in  the 
celebration  of  mass,  I shall  revert  to  them,  only  to 
say,  that  genuine  wine  and  such  as  would  afford  a 
valid  matter  for  consecration,  can  be  obtained  with- 
out difficulty.  We  know,  from  scientific  principles, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a chemist,  however 
skilful,  to  produce  an  imitation  of  wine.  He  may 
mix  alcohol,  water,  mucilage  and  coloring  matter, 
in  the  same  proportions  that  exist  in  wine ; but, 
this  mixture  could  not  possess  the  aroma  or  taste 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  the  production  of  which  has  so  far  entirely 
baffled  the  efforts  of  science.  Hence,  a really  arti- 
ficial or  spurious  wine,  would  at  once  be  detected, 
even  by  the  most  indifferent  connoisseur.  The 
method  pursued  in  the  fabrication  of  wines,  is  to 
combine  those  of  an  inferior  with  others  of  a better 
quality,  and  by  the  slight  addition  of  some  foreign 
ingredients  to  imitate  a peculiar  tint  or  flavor.  But 
an  amalgamation  of  this  kind  would  still  be  a ge- 
nuine wine,  at  least,  for  sacramental  purposes,  as 
all  Catholic  divines  admit. 

1 will  conclude  this  communication,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  expressing  my  admiration  of  that  beautiful  prin- 
ciple in  the  Catholic  church,  which  renders  her 
faith,  her  morality,  and  her  government  inviolable. 
Whenever  a controversy  arises,  the  question  is 
decided  by  the  lawful  pastor,  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned must*  submit  to  this  authority,  in  order  to 
remain  within  the  bosom  of  the  church ; thus  is  its 
unity  always  preserved.  Sacxrdos. 

Feb.  2m,  1844. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been 
officially  informed,  that  Mr.  Sanderl’s  writings  allu- 
ded to  by  our  correspondent,  were  published  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  brother  Redemptorists, 
and  met  with  their  universal  disapprobation. — Ed. 

Spiritual  Retreat. — A spiritual  retreat  for  the  laity 
will  be  opened  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  on 
Sunday,  17th  inst.  and  terminate  on  Sunday  the 
24lh.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  order 
of  exercises  and  the  regulations  that  will  be  observed. 

“ Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found ; call 
upon  him,  while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unjust  man  his  thoughts,and 
let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  is  bountiful  to  for- 
give.”— Isaiat,  05. 
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OEDBR  or  THE  EXERCISES.  | secmtion  of  the  three  bishops  fix>m  this  city,  via : 


In  the  Morning. 

6J  o’clock — Meditation. 

7J  " Mass. 

8 o’clock — Repetition  of  Meditation.  (Retire  till 

10.) 

10  “ Spiritual  Reading  adapted  to  the  Me- 

ditation. 

10 1 “ Free  time  for  private  Devotion,  &c. 

11  <*  Instruction  or  Meditation. 

11^  “ Examen  of  Conscience. — Prayers. 

12  **  Angelus.  (Retire  until  3^  6* dock.) 

In  the  .Afternoon. 

8J  o’clock — Spiritual  Reading  and  Rosary. 

41  “ Instruction. 

6 “ Preparation  for  Confession,  &c. 

51  ” Retire  till  O^. 

61  **  Miserere  or  Stabat. 

7 “ Meditation. 

8 “ Benediction,  Night  Prayers,  &c.  after 

which  retire. 

Obeervatione. 

I.  The  Rev.  gentlemen,  engaged  to  hear  confes- 
sions, together  with  the  pastors  of  the  church,  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  confessionals  during  the  day, 
except  the  time  allotted  for  mass,  meals,  &c. 

II.  The  faithful  can  approach  the  tribunal  of  pen- 
ance during  any  of  the  above  mentioned  exercises, 
except  the  meditations. 

III.  They  who  attend  the  Retreat,  are  requested 
to  comply,  as  strictly  as  possible,  with  the  regula- 
tions, and  to  keep  their  minds  recollected  even 
during  the  moments  that  they  are  absent  from  the 
church. 

Diocxss  OF  New  York. — IVusfees.— The  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal  has  the  following  remarks 
on  irusieeism,  which  are  fully  confirmed  by  circum- 
stances in  other  parts  of  the  country : — “ We  are 
sadly  mistaken  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  if  a period 
be  not  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have  Trus- 
tees managing  churches  vnthout  priests ; and  con- 
gregations with  priests,  but  without  trustees.  The 
actual  history  of  two  or  three  churches  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  might  be  cited  in  support 
of  this  view.  Of  one  of  these  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  was  commenced  some  ten  years  ago ; 
enough,  it  is  said,  has,  during  that  time,  been  col- 
lected to  pay  for  it  twice  over ; its  trustees*  quarrels 
dragging  in  both  priest  and  people,  have  continued 
all  the  while ; it  has  been  twice  sold  for  debt;  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  two  private  deeds  of  such  sale ; 
and  yet,  it  is  now  in  debt  for  more  than  double 
what  it  is  worth ! ! The  congregation  can  build  a 
better  one  for  half  the  money  it  now  owes,  and  it  is 
likely  they  will  do  it.” 

The  new  Sishops.^We  understand  that  the  con- 


Right  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  co-adjutor  bishop  of 
New  York ; Right  Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  for  Little 
Rock ; and  Rev.  William  Quarter  of  Chicago  ; — 
will  take  place  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  March ; in 
the  cathedral  of  course. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power  will  preach  the  conse- 
cralion  sermon  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pise  will  preach  in  the  evening. 

The  right  reverend  bishops  of  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  Richmond,  will  be  present. — Freeman's 
Journal. 

Dio  CESS  of  Detroit. — Temperance. — Among 
the  French  Catholics,  during  a holy  retreat,  made 
by  the  Rev.  James  Father  Louis,  missionary  priest, 
he  has  administered  the  temperance  pledge  to  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fitly,  in  five  congrega- 
tions, Detroit,  Bay  Settlement,  Gross  Point,  L’anse- 
Creuse,  Mt.  Clemens  and  Huron  ; and  during  the 
holy  retreat,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lefevre  has  con- 
firmed nine  hundred  and  fifty  persons. — Detroit  Jldv. 

Diocess  of  Boston.— Bishop  Fenwick  has  re- 
cently purchased  of  the  Orthodox  Society,  a neat 
church  in  east  Boston,  capable  of  holding  one  thou- 
sand persons. — At  Springfield,  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Brady  has  purchased  a splendid  site  for  the  erection 
of  a new  church. — Boston  Pilot. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — The  suit  of  the 
trustees  of  St.  Louis’  church.  New  Orleans,  against 
the  bishop,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as 
we  learn  from  the  following  slip  of  a New  Orleans 
paper : **  In  the  case  of  the  church  wardens  versus 
the  bishop,  the  judge  of  the  parish  court  this  morn- 
ing rendered  bis  opinion  on  the  exceptions  against 
the  plaintiffs,  and  put  the  case  out  of  court.  We 
understand  that  it  will  be  carried  to  the  supreme 
court.” 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Ordination. — On  Sa- 
turday last,  February  2d,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cbabrat 
conferred  the  holy  order  of  the  priesthood  upon 
Messrs.  Lavialle,  Cull,  Joyce,  and  Quinn,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  attached  to  the  diocesan  se- 
minary.^ Caf  A.  Advocate. 

The  Magdalen  Asylum  of  this  city,  conducted  by 
the  « Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,”  has  been 
opened  scarcely  two  months,  and  already  some 
eight  or  nine  of  those  hapless  beings  whom  it  pur- 
poses to  reclaim,  have  sought  a refuge  within  the 
sanctity  of  its  walls. 

The  enterprise  is,  in  some  measure,  as  yet,  mat- 
ter of  experiment,  but  we  doubt  not,  it  will  succeed 
perfectly,  and  by  its  moral  and  social  benefits,  fully 
justify  and  repay  the  charitable  zeal  of  those  who 
contribute  to  sustain  it. 

Similar  institutions,  we  are  informed,  established 
in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  &c., 
are  succeeding  even  beyond  expectation,  and  are 
most  popular  and  highly  esteemed.  And  certainly 
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no  charitable  work  better  merits  the  good  wishes, 
prayers,  and  assistance  of  Christians. — Ibid, 

Diocess  or  Nashville. — Ordination, — On  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent,  Messrs.  John  Schachetand 
William  Howard  received  the  holy  order  of  sub- 
deacon, at  the  hands  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Miles. 
On  Saturday,  in  ember  week,  the  same  gentlemen 
were  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  deaconship,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  promoted  to  the  priesthood. 
— Cath.  Advocate. 

Diocf.ss  or  Vincennes. — Ordination. — On  the 
17th  December,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Vincen- 
nes, Dr.  De  la  Hailandiere,  held  an  ordination  in 
the  cathedral  of  that  diocess,  when  Messrs.  Martin 
Stalh  and  William  Engeln,  were  ordained  subdea- 
cons.— Caih.Adv.  * 

The  Banner  or  tUe  Cross. — The  editor  of 
this  paper  (Protestant  Episcopal),  declared  some 
time  since,  that  he  would  designate  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  church,  by  a more  appropriate  name 
than  Romanists,  if  any  such  name  were  suggested. 
We  then  reminded  him  that  we  are  universally 
called  Catholics,  and  that  this  is  the  avowed  term 
of  distinction  between  those  who  are  in  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  others.  The  editor  of 
the  Banner,  however,  contends  that  his  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  give  us  this  title.  It  is  very 
well  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience,  when  they 
are  based  upon  true  principles ; but,  it  cannot  be 
lawful  to  mistake  for  the  latter,  the  suggestions  of 
preconceived  opinions,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  may 
be  easily  discovered.  There  is  such  a thing  as  a 
false  conscience,  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
take  the  place  of  sound  judgment,  or  to  set  aside 
the  rules  of  justice  and  courtesy.  But  this  our 
neighbor  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  under- 
stood. It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  bis  conscience 
should  be  so  scrupulous  in  reference  to  the  term 
Catholic,  when  we  hold  this  title  by  prescription, 
and  that  in  mentioning  the  Catholic  body  he  should 
have  no  scruple  to  use  a term  which  toe  consider  a 
nickname.  But,  the  editor  of  the  Banner  pretends 
that  he  has  the  authority  of  Romanists  themselves  for 
the  use  of  such  epithets,  as  they  designate  their  own 
church  by  the  name  of  Roman  Catholic.  Is  be 
really  serious?  Does  he  not  see  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  two  words  ? Romanist  is  used  by  Pro- 
testants for  the  purpose  of  taking  away,  (if  possi- 
ble), from  the  church  of  Rome,  the  title  of  Catholic, 
while  the  word  Roman  is  employed  by  us  to  signify 
that  although  we  have  an  exclusive  right,  as  we 
have  shown,  to  the  appellation  of  Catholic,  we  ac- 
knowledge the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  visible  head 
of  the  church,  and  the  necessary  centre  of  unity 
upon  earth.  Here  is  certainly  a broad  difference 
between  Romanist  and  Roman  Catholic. 

The  allusion  of  our  cotemporary  to  the  article  on 
Catholicity  in  the  February  number  of  this  maga- 


zine, is  still  more  singular.  He  says : We  say 
nothing  of  the  palpable  inaccuracy  of  nomenclature 
in  thus  applying  a generic  name  specifically  to  a sin- 
gle particular  branch  of  the  church.”  We  know 
not  what  impression  this  remark  may  have  made 
upon  the  minds  of  others  ; as  to  ourselves,  we  are 
not  led  by  it  to  form  a high  opinion  of  the  author’s 
logical  powers.  It  was  shown  (in  the  article  just 
referred  to,  and  we  are  awaiting  an  answer),  that 
the  Roman  church,  possessing  alone,  among  all 
Christian  societies,  the  essential  prerogative  of  uni- 
versal diflfusion,  and  having  alone  been  called  Gs- 
iholic  from  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  is  the 
only  true,  as  she  is  the  only  Catholic  church;  and  that 
all  other  denominations,  being  destitute  of  those 
splendid  characters  of  orthodoxy  which  the  Saviour 
stamped  upon  his  church,  they  have  no  claim  what- 
ever to  the  title  in  question.  Yet  after  all  this  has 
been  demonstrated,  we  are  told,  without  a word  of 
proof,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  **  a single 
particular  branch  of  the  church.”  The  reader  will 
judge  on  which  side  lies  the  **  palpable  inaccuracy,” 
not  only  in  language,  but  particularly  in  doctrine, 
and  whether  it  is  imputable  to  the  Banner  of  the 
Cross  or  the  United  Slates  Catholic  Magazine  ; the 
latter  designating  the  Roman  Catholic  church  by 
her  proper,  essential  and  characteristic  name ; the 
former  refusing  to  do  so,  upon  the  false  ground,  that 
the  one  true  church  of  Christ  can  be  compounded 
of  separate  societies,  however  diverse  in  their  doc- 
trine, their  worship,  and  their  government. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  31st  of  December,  1843,  Cardinal 
Gustavus  Maximilian  Justus,  prince  de  Croy 
Dulmen,  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

In  December,  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Alezaneer 
Spada. 

Died  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  Carmel  (Balti- 
more), on  the  7th  of  February,  Sister  Pulcheria 
(Llewellen)j  aged  precisely  fifty-four  years. 

This  pious  and  interesting  lady  was  bom  in  St. 
Mary’s  county,  Maiyland,  and  was  a descendant  of 
one  of  that  pilgrim  band  that  sought,  like  Calvert, 
in  a distant  and  lonely  clime,  the  religious  repose 
that  was  denied  them  in  their  native  land.  In  early 
life,  she  was  beset  with  all  the  flatteries  which  ele- 
gance of  person  and  the  graces  of  an  accomplished 
mind  can  command,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  al- 
lurements which  follow  in  the  train  of  fashionable  as- 
sociations, distinguished  parentage  and  domestic 
competency . Yet  with  a soul  far  elevated  above  the 
things  of  earth,  in  the  freshness  of  youth  and  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  she  tore  herself  from  the  perisha- 
ble fascinations  of  this  world,  and  gave  herself  en- 
tirely to  her  heavenly  master.  There  are  those  yet 
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Uving  who  remember  the  sensation  and  regpret  with 
which  an  admiring  circle  of  relatives  and  fnends 
were  surprised  with  the  intelligence  of  her  sudden 
transformation  from  a gay  and  innocent  companion, 
into  an  humble  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Carmel.  She  was  missed  from  her  home — ^but 
whither  had  she  gone  ? and  the  answer  went  round 
to  select  her  bridal  robes — her  heart  is  won  at  last  and 
will  soon  be  wedded . The  answer  was  true,  but  her 
friends  understood  not  its  force.  Her  bridal  robes 
indeed  were  purchased,  yet  not  for  earth,  but  to  veil 
her  face  before  the  altar  of  God,  while  she  gave 
him  her  heart  and  love  forever.  There  was  one 
who  had  done  his  country  service  on  the  ocean,  that 
missed  her  from  the  social  circle  on  bis  return  from 
a perilous  cruise.  He  sought  the  shades  near  her 
monastic  abode  in  Charles  county,  and  would  have 
wooed  her  from  her  heavenly  retreat  with  the  plain- 
tive notes  of  midnight  music.  But  the  sweet  sounds 
that  disturbed  the  sanctity  of  her  solitude,  if  per- 
chance they  mingled  with  the  noctum  office,  but 
deepened  her  devotion  towards  him  to  whom  her 
soul  was  now  so  sincerely  plighted.  Her  affections 
were  no  longer  tainted  with  the  seliishness  of  earth, 
but  loving  all  mankind  alike,  her  prayers  were 
united  with  those  of  her  pious  sisterhood,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  God  against  sinful  men,  and  avert  from 
them  the  calamities  their  crimes  may  have  provoked. 
The  life  of  the  Carmelite  is  one  of  incessant  propi- 
tiation and  prayer  for  the  wanderings  and  misdeeds 
of  sinful  man ; her  fasts,  her  supplications,  her  mor- 
tifications, her  many  austerities  are  cheerfully  laid 
down  before  the  altar  of  God,  as  an  humble  atone- 
ment for  those  erring  sinners  whose  misdeeds  are 
so  offensive  to  his  majesty.  Mingling  in  these  pious 
and  charitable  sacrifices,  the  spirit  of  the  saintly 
Pulcberia  has  at  last  passed  away.  She  bad  joined 
the  holy  order  of  the  sisters  of  Mount  Carmel  while 
it  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  lived  to  see  her  es- 
tablishment translated  from  its  original  seat  in 
Charles  county,  and  to  follow  it  to  its  present  per- 
manent location  in  Baltimore.  Thirty-three  years 
of  her  life  were  devoted  to  monastic  service,  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  them  under  great  bodily  suffering. 
Tet  she  bore  her  ills  so  meekly  and  so  patiently 
that  none  could  tell  the  extent  of  her  malady.  And 
perhaps  her  life  might  yet  have  been  spared,  bad 
not  the  rude  uproar  of  lawless  fanatics  alarmed  and 
shocked  her  delicate  frame,  and  threatened  the 
personal  security  of  herself  and  her  beloved  associ- 
ates. Yet  amid  the  trying  scenes  of  that  day  which 
we  all  remember,  she  bore  herself  with  Christian 
fortitude ; she  was  calm  when  all  was  confusion. 


resigned  where  all  was  terror  and  alarm ; and  when 
the  friends  of  good  order  had  triumphed,  and  Balti- 
moreans had  vindicated  their  wounded  chivalry, 
when  the  helpless  saw  in  every  generous  bosom  a 
protector,  her  sensibilities  were  still  doomed  to 
another  trial.  Fanaticism  still  circulated  dark  and 
ambiguous  mutterings,  and  to  stifle  them,  the  pious 
nuns  were  induced  to  throw  open  their  doors  to  its 
inquisitorial  gaze.  This  indeed  was  a deep  morti- 
fication to  the  good  sisters,  who  cherish  above  ail 
things  privacy  and  seclusion.  But  expediency 
seemed  to  dictate  the  course  as  the  most  effectual 
to  terminate  the  slanders  of  the  evil-minded  and  the 
deluded.  Yet  there  was  one  in  particular  whose 
spirit  could  not  brook  the  intrusion,  who  felt  it  as  a 
violation  of  her  household  rights,  as  an  infringement 
upon  the  order  and  pious  offices  of  her  home — it 
was  sister  Pulcheria.  She  spoke  out  with  pious  im* 
dignation  when  the  advice  was  proffered,  and  de- 
clared her  willingness  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
her  convent,  sooner  than  consent  to  the  inquisitorial 
visit.  Overruled  by  others,  she  submitted  to  a dif- 
ferent policy,  yet  her  pious  resolution  at  that  trying 
hour  all  will  admire.  But  the  excitement  which 
made  her  for  a time  forget  her  malady,  reacted  upon 
a frame  already  delicate  and  weakened  by  disease, 
and  perhaps  hurried  its  crisis.  From  that  eventful 
time,  Pulcheria’s  health  began  to  sink  more  rapidly, 
and  her  condition  soon  became  such  as  to  render 
surgical  aid  indispensable.  This  furnished  a new 
occasion  to  test  the  fortitude  of  the  saintly  sister. 
With  the  undisturbed  serenity  of  a real  Christian, 
she  received  the  preparations  of  the  distinguished 
surgeon ; and  he  himself  when  his  duty  was  per- 
formed, declared  that  her  demeanor  was  so  tranquil, 
her  countenance  so  calm  that  be  knew  not  whether 
he  inflicted  pain  or  not.  Whence  came  such  super- 
natural endurance  in  an  emergency  so  trying  and  so 
painful  ? Let  us  hear  her  own  placid  and  Catholic 
explanation.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  a crucifix 
and  remembering  the  agonies  of  her  Redeemer,  she 
inwardly  sighed,  “ O Jesus ! I unite  my  sufferings 
with  thine.”  Such  was  the  life  of  sister  Pulcbe- 
ria; the  surgeon’s  skill  afforded  her  a few  years 
respite,  she  lingered  on,  meek,  submissive  and  pa- 
tient, till  in  the  octave  of  the  purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  she,  who  was  called  in  religion 
Pulcheria  of  the  assumption,  was  summoned  to  the 
heavenly  choirs,  to  receive  from  her  beloved  the  re- 
ward of  her  love.  J. 

At  St.  Mary’s  convent,  Somerset,  Ohio,  on  Sun- 
day the  4th  of  Feb’y,  Sister  Frances  (Whelan), 
an  edifying  member  of  the  community. 
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The  character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  M.  A.  of 
Worcester  college,  as  a conlroversialist,  ^c.  in  a 
letter  to  a friend  at  Oxford,  by  a late  member  of  the 
university.  From  the  London  edition.  Baltimore: 
Metropolitan  press,  18mo,  pp.  96. 

An  enemy  may  sometimes  be  worsted  without 
coming  to  a close  engagement,  and  it  argues  more 
skill  and  wisdom  in  a general  when  he  can  effect  a 
triumph  otherwise  than  by  the  violence  of  a san- 
guinary conflict.  Such  precisely  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  reviewer.  The 
former  has  published  several  w'orks,  all  of  which  are 
in  great  repute  among  his  Anglican  brethren  ; but 
his  letters  to  Dr.  Wiseman  have  been  particularly 
lauded  in  this  country,  by  the  press  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church,  as  a triumphant  refutation  of 
many  points  of  Catholic  doctrine.  But  the  reader 
of  these  letters  would  soon  perceive  that  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, although  he  has  brandished  the  weapons  of 
polemical  warfare  with  an  unusual  degree  of  uproar 
and  pretension,  has  employed  the  same  arms  that 
have  so  often  proved  unavailing  in  the  contest ; that 
he  has  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary  shifts  of  a bad 
cause,  disingenuousness  and  misrepresentation; 
that  the  objections  which  he  has  urged  against  the 
faith  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church,  have 
been  answered  a thousand  times,  particularly  in  the 
recent  publications  of  the  English  press ; and  for 
this  reason  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  him 
again  over  the  same  ground,  and  to  expose  on  every 
point  of  our  doctrine,  those  erroneous  charges  and 
false  deductions  which  have  been  so  amply  refuted 
in  the  works  of  Milner,  Lingard,  Fletcher,  Butler, 
and  in  the  writings  of  his  own  adversary.  Dr.  Wise- 
man himself.  To  silence  the  clamorous  argumen- 
tation of  Mr.  Palmer,  it  W'as  quite  sutfleient  to 
exhibit  its  general  feature  of  unfairness,  to  show 
that  he  is  a theorist,  that  the  facts  of  history  are ' 
treated  by  him  as  subordinate  to  his  theory,  that 
when  they  favor  his  views,  he  parades  them  as  the 
main  faefs  of  history,  that  he  glosses  over  those 
which  militate  against  him,  and  entirely  suppresses 
others  which  directly  contradict  his  opinions,  while 
his  citation  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  is 
conducted  in  such  a way  as  to  change  materially 
the  sense  of  the  context.  The  shifting  tactics  of 
Mr.  Palmer,  by  which  he  lays  himself  open  to  a 
want  of  consistency  or  ingenuousness,  have  been 
observed  even  by  the  Protestaht  press.  He  went 
band  in  hand  with  the  Tractarian  party  until  the 
latest  development  of  its  principles  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves ; then  he  suddenly  renounced  it,  and 
represented  it  as  a new  sect,  just  sprung  up  in  the 


church,  and  separating  themselves  from  the  ortho* 
dox  body.  On  alluding  to  this,  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder of  December  15th,  has  the  following  remarks, 
in  which  he  introduces  Mr.  Newman  thus  address- 
ing Dr.  Palmer,  and  vindicating  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  charge  of  producing  division  in  the 
Puseyite  ranks. 

•“Sir,*  Mr.  Newman  might  reply,  ‘you arc  the 
schismatic,  I am  not.  I have  adhered  to  my  prin- 
ciples from  the  beginning.  ‘ Development’  is  one 
of  these  principles,  and  I have  been  true  to  it  in  the 
exhibition  of  our  faith  and  discipline.  The  germs 
of  every  doctrine  I have  taught  down  to  No.  90,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  very  first  publications ; I have  only 
followed  them  out  fairly  and  logically.  If  you  do 
not  see  it,  I pity  your  want  of  discernment ; if  you 
do  I cannot  but  condemn  your  want  either  of  bold- 
ness to  stand  by  your  principles  or  of  ingenuous- 
ness to  confess  their  error  ab  ovo.  You  are  bound 
either  to  support  us  still,  or  to  renounce  us  alto- 
gether: consistency  and  honor  require  you  either  to 
follow  on  with  us  in  the  path  we  are  travelling,  or 
go  back  to  the  very  beginning  and  abandon  and 
condemn  the  principles  and  object  with  which  we 
started.”* 

The  pamphlet  before  us  we  strongly  recommend 
as  an  able  refutation  of  Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  for  sale 
by  John  Murphy. 

Tracts  for  circulation — No.  2. — **  Rejoinder^'  of  the 

Catholic  Layman  to  the  “ Reply'*  of  the  Rev.  R.  C. 

Grundy,  tfc.  Louisville : printed  by  B.  J.  Webb 

& Brother.  I2mo,  pp.  28. 

A glance  at  the  pamphlet  before  us,  proves  the 
writer  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of 
his  religion,  and  fully  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
those  among  its  adversaries,  who,  with  unblushing 
effrontery,  constantly  repeat  (when  they  do  not  in- 
vent new  calumnies)  the  false  assertions  so  often 
made  respecting  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
our  church.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  among  the  Imty  a 
spirit  prompting  them  to  speak  and  write  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion.  This  little  tract,  like  its 
predecessor,  goes  over  the  whole  ground  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grundy,  and  (with  the  exception 
of  a few  rather  harsh  expressions)  is  written  in  a 
manner  that  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
desire  to  obtain  correct  information  on  the  points 
alluded  to  and  shamefully  misrepresented  by  the 
reverend  teacher  of  heavenly  truth,  the  minister  of 
a religion  which  professes  to  be  based  on  charity — 
(charity  forsooth !)  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
received  number  one. 
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LetUrs  of  the  laie  Bishop  England  to  the  Hon.  John 
Forsyihy  on  the  subfed  of  Domestic  Slavery,  to 
which  are  prefixed,  copies  in  Latin  and  English  of 
the  Pope's  Apostolic  Letter  concerning  the  African 
slave  trade,  with  some  introductory  remarks,  Bfc. 
By  Wm.  George  Read,  Esq.  Baltimore : John 
Murphy,  printer  and  publisher.  8vo.  pp.  156. 
Any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  England  will  be 
sure  to  meet  with  favor  from  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity; but  the  late  discussions  and  misunderstandings 
that  have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  render  the 
above  mentioned  letters  peculiarly  interesting  at 
this  moment  to  ail  classes  of  persons.  The  work 
is  prefaced  with  some  appropriate  remarks  by  the 
editor,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author.  It 
is  also  executed  in  a neat  style,  and  will  form,  in 
every  respect,  a valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

37ie  Green  Banner;  a weekly  paper  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  and  Irish  population  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  received  the  first  num- 
ber of  this  publication,  which  speaks  well  for  it. 
If  conducted,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
with  dignity  and  moderation,  it  will  prove  a useful 
accession  to  our  periodical  literature.  We  wish  it 
all  success.  The  Green  Banner  appears  simulta- 
neously at  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
at  the  low  price  of  50  cents  per  annum. 

**A11  letters  and  communications,  must  be  ad- 


dressed post  paid  ‘to  the  Publishers  of  the  Green 
Banner,  Hartford,  Connecticut.’  ** 

The  Spiritual  Combat,  ^c.  Baltimore ; Metropoli- 
tan Press.  32mo.  pp.  275. 

This  is  a very  neat  edition  of  a most  admirable 
work,  on  the  means  of  attaining  Christian  perfec- 
tion. St.  Francis  of  Sales  preferred  this  little  vol- 
ume to  the  Following  of  Christ,  and  carried  it  about 
him  for  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
version  in  English  which  has  been  here  reprinted, 
from  a previous  American  edition,  was  not  care- 
fully revised  beforehand,  as  it  contains  very  many 
inaccuracies.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  pre- 
face (which  was  originally  taken  from  the  French), 
exhibits  an  important  error  in  translation.  We  no- 
tice also  that  the  book  has  no  table  of  contents,  an 
omission  which  should  by  all  means  be  supplied  in 
the  next  edition.  It  would  be  likewise  more  con- 
sistent with  the  present  ideas  of  accurate  typogra- 
phy, to  avoid  the  incessant  and  useless  employment 
of  capital  letters. 

Tract,  No.  38 ; The  Eucharistic  Mystery,  taken  from 
a lecture  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Baines.  Baltimore,  pp.  12. 

The  name  of  Bishop  Baines  is  a sufficient  vou- 
cher for  the  excellence  of  this  tract.  In  regard  to 
mechanical  appearance,  it  is  superior  to  most  of  its 
predecessors. 


EDITORIAL 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  several  excellent  communications, 
from  old  and  new  friends,  who  will  all  accept  our 
thanks. 

The  Hopes  of  a Contrite  Heart,  in  the  present 
number,  could  not  have  come  to  us  in  better  season. 
The  fair  authoress  has  long  been  known  to  possess 
a fluent  and  interesting  pen,  and  her  contributions 
will  always  be  welcomed  to  our  pages. 

The  Exile's  Dream,  which  we  have  also  pub- 
lished, is  a youthful  effort,  which  would  be  credit- 
able to  a more  practised  fancy.  It  augurs  well  for 
the  future  poetical  standing  of  the  writer. 

Rome  is  a continuation  of  the  reflections  suggested 
by  the  work  announced  in  our  last  number. 

Protestantism — Us  Tendencies  and  Results,  is  from 
the  pen  of  a new  contributor,  and  is  valuable  both 
in  point  of  matter  and  style. 

Church  History,  which  will  appear  in  our  next 
number,  is  a review  of  Palmer's  Abridged  History 


REMARKS. 

of  the  Church  (American  edition),  and  of  a new 
work  on  the  same  subject,  by  a professor  of  Rome. 
This  article  has  been  furnished  by  a Reverend 
friend  of  ours  (M.  J.  S.)  whose  solid  and  interest- 
ing style  has  long  since  made  him  a favorite  author 
among  our  readers. 

We  intend  to  furnish  in  the  April  Magazine,  an 
historical  outline  of  the  Sisters  of  CharUy,  from  the 
origin  of  the  society  to  the  present  time ; but  par- 
ticularly of  the  institution  in  this  country.  This 
sketch  will  be  accompanied  by  a splendid  engraving 
ofMoTHER  Seton, the  first  Superiorofthesociety  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  only  correct  portrait  pub- 
lished of  that  distinguished  convert  to  Catholicity. 

We  are  indebted  to  a very  kind  though  unknown 
correspondent,  for  monthly  contributions  of  news- 
paper information,  which  we  are  much  pleased  to 
receive,  and  which  we  thankfully  acknowledge. 
They  would  be  more  useful,  however,  if  sent  to  us 
about  the  20th  of  each  month. 
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I Friday,  f Ember  day.  Office  of  the  Crown  of  Thomi,  gr. 

doub.  ad  Hb.  9ih  lees,  of  the  hom.  and  com.  of  feria  In 
Lauda  and  Mass,  in  which  GI.  Cr.  Pref.  de  Croce  and 
Gosp.  of  Fer.  at  the  end.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  feria. 
3 Saturday,  f Ember  day.  Office  of  feria.  In  Moss  the 
usual  col.  Purple.  Vesp.  from  chap,  of  Sunday. 

3 Sunday,  f 2d  Sund  of  Lent,  semid.  Mass  with  Ute  usual 

col.  Cr.  Hurple.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  St.  Lucius. 

4 Monday.  Rt.  Casimir,  C.  semid.  less,  of  1 nocu  Justus. 

9tb  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  feria  and  Si.  Lucius  in 
Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end. 
White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fer. 

0 T\te$day.  Feria.  Mass  with  usual  col.  Purp.  Vesp.  offer. 

6 Wednesday.  Feria.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  fer.  and 

SS.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas. 

7 Thursday.  Rt.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  CD.  doub.  Less,  of  1 

nocl.  Hapientiam.  9lh  less,  of  hom.  and  com  of  fer.  and 
SS.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  Cr.  and  Gosp.  of  fer. 
at  the  end.  White.  Vesp.  of  fol.  c<»m.  of  prec.  and  fer. 

8 Friday.  Office  of  the  Spear  and  Nails  of  our  Lord,  gr.  d. 

ad  M.  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauds  and 
Mass,  Willi  GI.  Cr.  Pref.  de  Cruce^  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at 
the  end.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  fer. 

0 Saturday.  Si.  Frances,  Wid.  doub.  Less,  of  1 noct.  Jlfu- 
Uerem.  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  lauds  and 
Mass,GI.  and  Gosp.  offer,  at  the  end.  White.  luVesp. 

com.  of  Sunday. 

10  Sunday.  3d  Sund.  of  Lent,  semid.  Mass  with  the  usual 

col.  and  Cr.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  (in  hymn,  Mcr.  sup.) 

com.  of  Sunday. 

II  Monday.  St.  John  of  God,  C.  doub.  (8th  inst.)  Less,  of  1 

noct.  Bealus  vir.  9th  le.ss.  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in 
Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end. 
White.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  fer. 

18  Tuesday.  St.  Gregory  I,  PCD.  doub.  Less,  of  1 noct. 
Sapieniiam.  9lh  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  In  Lauds 
and  Mass,  with  GI.  Cr.  and  Gosp.  offer,  at  the  end.  White. 
In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  fer. 

13  Wednesday.  The  Forty  Martyrs^  semid.  (10th  inst.)  Less, 
of  1 noct.  DebUores.  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in 
Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  3 col.  cnmrfu,  and  Gosp.  of 
fer.  at  the  end.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fer. 

14  Thursday.  Feria.  Mass  with  the  usual  col.  Purple. 

Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  fer. 

15  Friday.  Office  of  the  Five  wounds  of  our  Lord,  gr.  d.  ad 

M.  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  offer,  in  Lauds  and  Mass, 
with  GI.  Cr.  Pref.  de  Cruee^  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end. 
Red.  In  Vesp,  com  of  fer. 

16  Saturday.  Office  of  feria.  Mass  with  the  uiual  col. 

Purple.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  Sunday. 

17  Sunday,  ^tii  Sund.  of  Lent,  semid.  Mass  with  the  usual 


col.  and  Cr.  (On  this  day  the  altar  Is  adorned  with  flow- 
ers.) Purple.  Vesp.  offoL  cooa  of  Sunday. 

18  Monday.  St.  Gabriel,  Archangel,  gr.  doub.  (6th  and  9lh 

less,  in  one.)  9Ui  less,  of  horn,  and  com.  of  fer.  In  Lauda 
and  Mass,  with  GI.  Cr.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end.  W. 
Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  fer. 

19  Tuesday.  St.  Joseph,  Spouse  of  the  BVM.  d.  3d  cl.  (8th 

and  9th  less,  in  one.)  9tli  less,  of  boro,  and  com.  of  fer. 
In  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  Cr.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the 
end.  White.  In  V esp.  com.  of  fol.  and  ter. 

20  Wednesday.  St.  Patrick,  BC.  doub.  (17ih  insM  In  hymn, 
ifer.  tup.  Less,  of  1 noct.  FideUs  sermo  ; Wh  leas,  of 
hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  and 
Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end.  White.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  tbi. 
com  of  prec.  and  fer. 

21  Thursday.  Bt.  Benedict,  Ab.  doub.  Less,  of  1 noct. 

LttudemuSf  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauda 
and  Mass,  with  GI.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end.  White. 
Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  fer. 

23  Friday.  Office  of  She  Precious  Blood  of  our  Lord.  gr.  d. 
ad  lib.  9lh  less,  of  hoin.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauda  and 
Mass,  with  GI.  Cr.  Pref.  De  Cnice,  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at 
the  end.  Red.  in  Vesp.  com.  fer. 

23  Saturday.  Feria.  Mass  with  the  usual  col.  Purple. 

Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  Before  Vespers  crosses  and  pic- 
tures are  veiled. 

24  Sunday,  f Passion  Sunday,  semid.  2 Col.  fed.  or  pro 
Papa.  Cr.  and  t'rcf.  De  Cruee,  which  is  said  daily  ajilU 
Uoly  TImraday,  inclusively.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com. 
of  Sunday. 

35  Monday,  f AuanacuTioii  or  tbe  BVM.  (Fest  of  oblig.) 
8th  and  9ih  less,  in  one  ; 9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of 
fer.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  with  GI.  Cr.  Pref.  of  BV.  Ette 
in  Jinnune.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end.  At  high  mass, 
all  kneel  while  the  words  Incamatus  e$t,  4‘c.  are  aong. 
White.  In  Vesp.  com.  fer. 

26  Tuesday,  f Feria,  2 Col.  £rd.  or  jm)  Papa.  P,  Veep.  fer. 

27  Wednesday,  f Feria,  as  yesterday.  Purple. 

28  Thursday,  f Fcrin,  as  yesterday.  Purple.  V’esp.  of  feL 

com.  of  fer. 

29  Friday,  f Feast  of  tbe  Seven  Dolors  of  the  BVM.  gr.  d. 

9tli  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauds  and  Maau, 
with  GI.  Sequence,  Cr.  Pref.  of  BV.  El  te  in  7Vam^. 
and  Gosp.  of  fer.  atlhe  end.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fer. 

30  Saturday,  f Feria,  as  on  the  26th  inst.  Purple.  Veep. 

from  ch.  or  fol.  Sunday. 

31  Sunday,  f Palm  Sunday,  semid.  Cr.  and  in  Priv.  Mastsee, 

Gosp'.  of  the  palms  at  the  end.  The  blessing  and  distri- 
bution of  the  palms,  with  the  prr>cession,  take  place  be- 
fore the  solemn  mass,  at  the  end  of  which  is  saM  the 
usual  Gospel.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  the  Sunday. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  1. 


I.  A Compendiotu  Ecclesiastical  History^  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester 
Colley,  Oxford ; author  of  Origines  Litwr- 
giece,  &c.  &c.  With  a Preface  and  Notes 
by  an  American  Editor.  New  York,  1841. 
1 Tol.  12mo.  pp.  228. 

II.  PrcelecHones  Historue  Eccksiastiece,  quas  in 
CkiUegio  Urhano  Sacr(B  Congregationis  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  et  in  Pontificio  Seminario 
Romano  habuit  Joannes  Baptista  Palma, 
Sacerdos  Romanus,  Hist.  Eccles.  Professor. 
Tomi  IV,  8vo.  Romi,  1838—1840. 

(^Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  delivered  w 
the  Urban  College  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda  Fide  and  m the  Pontifi- 
cal Seminary  of  Rome,  by  John  Baptist 
Palma,  a Roman  Priest,  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History.) 

WE  have  placed  these  two  works  at  the 
head  of  our  paper,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  in  name  of  the  two 
distinguished  authors,  but  for  other  obvious 
reasons.  They  have  both  just  given  to  the 
world  the  results  of  their  respective  labors  in 
the  very  interesting  department  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  Both,  though  in  very  different 
ways,  have  attempted  to  trace  the  various 
phases  and  vicissitudes  which  mark  the  his- 
VoL.  III.— No.  3.  19 


tory  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Both  too  are 
men  of  distinguished  ability  and  learning. 

They  belong  to  two  different,  and  we  may 
say  opposite  schools — those  of  Rome  and  of 
Oxford,  though  the  latter  has  of  late  shown 
some  disposition  to  approximate  to  the  former. 
And  they  are  tolerably  good  representatives 
of  these  two  schools.  The  Roman  Palma,  as 
a historian,  has  a character  distinct  in  its  out- 
line and  clearly  marked  in  all  its  features; 
with  a decided  and  unfaltering  step  he  boldly 
treads  the  path  of  antiquity,  with  all  the  tor- 
tuous windings  of  which  he  h thoroughly  ac- 
quainted. The  Oxford  Palmer  is  less  decided 
in  his  historical  character,  though  he  betrays 
no  lack  of  confidence  in  his  assertions,— else 
he  would  not  be  a genuine  Englishman, — ^yet 
he  appears  to  pursue  the  ancient  path  with 
the  uncertain  air  of  one  who  hesitates  and  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  road.  As  the 
French  would  say,  he  is  evidently  gene;  he 
appears  like  a stranger  in  a foreign  country 
who  would  fain  act  as  though  he  were  at 
home.  He  belongs  to  a school  which  has 
manifestly  been  for  too  short  a time  in  the  re- 
mote land  of  antiquity,  to  have  bet^me  natu- 
ralized to  its  climate,  or  well  acquainted  with 
its  rich  productions. 

Nor  does  the  contrast  stop  here.  The  two 
professors  meet  indeed  on  the  common  field 
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of  church  history,  yet  do  they  pursue  routes 
so  different  as  seldom  to  coine  in  contact  with 
each  other.  The  Roman  bears  the  labor  of 
the  day  and  the  heat;”  he  turns  up  the  soil, 
waters  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  cul- 
tivates it  with  untiring  industry.  The  Ox- 
fordite  skims  lightly  over  its  surface;  gambols 
about  its  borders,  culling  a flower  here,  and 
plucking  a fruit  there;  and,  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  gratification  of  his  readers,  we  appre- 
hend, he  often  trips,  falls,  or  turns  somersets ! 

Dropping  the  figure,  the  Roman  professor 
enters  critically  into  his  subject;  he  gives  us 
both  sides  of  every  question  which  he  handles ; 
he  furnishes  his  authorities  as  he  proceeds ; 
he  states  and  refutes  objections,  ancient  and 
modern : and  when  you  have  read  his  history, 
you  are  compelled  to  say,  either  that  he  has 
reason  on  his  side,  or  at  least,  that  his  views 
and  statements  are  very  plausible.  The  Ox- 
fordite  is  far  from  entering  on  any  such  dull 
and  plodding  labor.  He  would  seem  to  con- 
sider it  a bootless  toil.  Except  Scriptural 
quotations,  and  one  reference  to  his  own 
works,  and  another  to  the  authority  of  the 
Protestant  Archbishop  Usher,  he  does  not,  we 
believe,  give  us  one  single  reference  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work ! He  fur- 
nishes many  passages  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ments, but  he  does  not  tell  us  once  whence 
they  are  taken ; and  unless  his  readers  are  so 
conversant  with  those  writings,  as  to  be  able 
to  hunt  up  and  examine  his  quotations  for 
themselves,  they  must  wholly  rely  on  his  bare 
word  for  their  genuineness  and  accuracy. 

This  is  a most  serious  defect  Nor  let  it  be 
alleged  that  such  learned  references  are  out  of 
place  in  a work  avowedly  intended  for  popular 
use.  In  such  books  they  are  perhaps  more  re- 
quisite than  in  any  other,  for  the  reason  just 
assigned.  Without  some  such  guide  the  un- 
learned are  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  every 
smatterer  and  theorizer  who  may  choose  to 
embody  his  peculiar  views  in  the  form  of  his- 
tory. And  this  is  unhappily  but  too  often  the 
case  in  popular  works,  especially  in  those 
written  in  the  English  language  to  suit  the 
palate  of  Protestant  readers.  Of  no  book, 
perhaps,  is  it  more  true  than  of  Palmer’s 
Church  History.  If  any  one  ever  needed 
proofs  in  support  of  his  assertions,  he  surely 
needed  them,  as  we  hope  abundantly  to  show 
in  the  sequel. 


For  our  own  part,  we  would  not  give  a 
rush  for  the  statements  of  any  mere  partisan 
historian,  unless  those  statements  are  con- 
firmed by  constant  references  to  the  original 
authorities.  We  like  to  have  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  thing.  We  value  those  his- 
torical books  only,  the  margins  of  which  are 
filled  with  references  to  the  proper  documents, 
and  the  writers  of  which  give  suflicient  evi- 
dence that  they  have  not  taken  these  authori- 
ties at  second  hand,  but  have  drank  deeply 
themselves  at  the  fountain  heads.  We  like 
books  written  after  the  manner  of  Lingard’s 
History  of  England.  There  is  at  least  some 
satisfaction  in  reading  such  works.  One  feels 
that  be  has  a guide  which  he  can  consult  in 
an  emergency.  But  when  there  is  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  mere  assertions  of  a flip- 
pant writer,  who  is  evidently  not  unbiassed  in 
his  views,  every  impartial  judge  must  receive 
such  statements  with  distrust.  They  are  some- 
what like  the  tedious  and  over-colored  narra- 
tives of  a traveller,  who  retails  his  first  im- 
pressions” of  a foreign  country  entirely  from 
memory.  They  have  not  the  weight,  and 
they  merit  not  the  name  of  real  history.  We 
make  these  general  remarks,  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  are  fully  applicable  to  the  work 
of  Palmer,  and  because  in  this  age  of  spe- 
cious historical  theories,  pompously  styling 
themselves  ^^philosophies  of  history one 
cannot  be  too  guarded  in  relation  to  the  state- 
ments he  is  called  on  to  credit. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  what  we 
have  thus  far  said,  that  in  comparing  the  Ox- 
ford Palmer  with  the  Roman  Palma,  we  are 
compelled  to  award  the  palm  to  the  latter. 
Here  we  have  at  least  one  genuine  Ronutn 
priest ; though  we  believe  he  is  not  a native 
of  Rome,*  but  of  some  other  portion  of  Italy. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  him  cannot  fail 
to  have  marked  his  great  erudition,  his  mod- 
eration and  modesty  in  his  statements,  and 
his  extensive  learning  and  research.  For  nine- 
teen years,t  he  has  been  a distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  two  out  of  the 
twenty-four  great  colleges  of  Rome.  He  has 
grown  grey  in  this  delightful  study.  It  has 
become  identified  with  his  very  being,  and  it 

* We  know,  at  least,  that  he  has  not  a Roman  noee ! 

t See  preface  to  the  first  volume,  where  he  taja, 
that  in  1833,  be  had  been  already  a professor  for  four- 
teen years. — P.  i. 
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is  tlmost  the  idol  of  his  de?otion.  He  has 
thoroQghly  examined  all  the  original  docu- 
ments which  he  cites ; and  this  minute  and 
critical  knowledge  of  antiquity  appears  on 
etrery  page  of  his  work.  This  learned  erudi- 
tion is^  in  fact^  a distinctitre  characteristic  of 
Italian  writers  generally ; as  the  contrary  fear 
ture — of  superhcial  flippancy — ^is  distinctiTe 
of  most  English  writers^  and  of  few  more  so 
than  of  Palmer. 

We  have  as  yet  received  only  the  two  first 
volumes  of  Palma’s  Lectures,  with  the  first 
part  of  the  third,  bringing  down  the  history 
only  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  thdt  ere  this  the  whole  has 
been  published  at  Rome.  The  author  tells 
us/  that  this  work  is  but  preliminary  to  ano- 
ther on  a more  extensive  scale,  which  he  is 
preparing  for  the  press.  This  will  enter  into 
more  detaib,  and  will  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  church  history,  whereas  the  lectures  are 
designed  merely  to  unfold  the  more  important 
events  and  vicissitudes  of  that  history. 

Our  chief  object  in  this  paper  is  to  present 
a summary  review  of  the  **  Compendious  £lc- 
clesiastical  History,”  by  the  Oxford  professor. 
And  our  limits  will  allow  us  merely  to  touch 
very  briefly  on  the  chief  features  of  this  work. 
To  examine  all  the  historian’s  statements,  to 
supply  all  his  omissions,  and  to  correct  all  his 
errors,  would  require  a volume  much  larger 
than  the  one  he  has  given  to  the  world.  As 
he  gives  no  proof  whatever  for  any  thing  he 
asserts,  we  would  be  justified  in  repelling  gra- 
tuitous assertion,  by  mere  denial  without  proof. 
This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  well 
known  aphorism : quod  gratis  asseritur  gratis 
ncgolur — **  what  is  asserted  gratuitously  may 
be  denied  gratuitously.”  But  we  will  do  a 
Catholic  work  of  supererogation,  and  supply 
proof  as  we  proceed,  at  least  as  far  as  our 
hmits  will  possibly  allow. 

Professor  Palmer  is  one  of  the  three  great 
leaders  of  the  present  Oxford  movement  to- 
wards Catholic  principles.  However  he  may 
rank  in  point  of  learning  and  talents,  be  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  of  them  the  least  favorably  in- 
dined  towards  Rome,  and  holds  most  of  what 
are  called  the  low  church  opinions.”  He 
may  be  a simple  churchman,  with  Bishop 
Hopkins  of  Vermont  Dr.  Newman  is  cer- 

*  Prefeee  to  vol.  i,  p.  ii. 


tainly  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  as  regards  consistency  and,  we 
think,  sincerity.  Dr.  Pusey  is  somewhere  in 
the  middle, — ^though  it  would  take  a wizard 
to  define  his  real  position.  His  late  sermon 
on  the  holy  eucharist,  or  Lord’s  supper,  is  in 
the  mystical  and  mystified  character  of  his 
other  writings.  It  is  really  hard  to  know 
what  he  would  be  after.*  He  seems  to  pur- 
sue the  non-committal  policy,  though  he  has 
not  succeeded  well  in  this  genre.  For  speak- 
ing a litde  too  plainly,  he  is  now  under  sus- 
pension for  two  years.  He  seems  to  be,  in  a 
word,  the  true  embodiment  of  that  nondescript 
thing — neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant — called 
Puseyism,  after  him,  which  is  now  ‘^trying 
how  far  it  can  adjust  its  few  remnants  and 
shreds,  so  as  best  to  conceal  its  nakedness,  and 
appear  like  her  whom  it  would  fain  resemble.” 
This  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  halts 
between  two  points;  that  of  sectarianism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Catholicity  on  the 
other.  With  one  hand  it  grasps  the  anchor 
of  Catholic  truth ; and  with  the  other  holds  on 
to  the  gilded  loaves  and  fishes  of  an  immensely 
rich  church  establishment!  When  will  this 
unworthy  hesitancy  cease? 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  condemn- 
ing indiscriminately  the  history  of  Professor 
Palmer.  The  book  has  many  good  qualities 
which  we  greatly  admire.  We  have  been 
much  pleased  with  its  general  plan  and  scope, 
and  with  the  division  into  epochs,  with,  how- 
ever, one  exception,  to  which  reference  will 
soon  be  made.  The  chief  excellence  with 
which  we  were  struck,  is  a certain  pious  vein 
which  pervades  the  work,  sustained  by  ap- 
propriate and  select  examples  of  ancient  sanc- 
tity. In  this  feature  we  are  delighted  to  re- 
cognize no  little  of  the  true  Catholic  spirit. 

He  lays  down  the  plan  of  his  work  in  the 
first,  or  introductory  chapter.  He  says : 

“The  history  of  the  church,  then,  is  not 
like  other  histories,  in  which  the  progress  and 
fate  of  human  enterprises  is  (ore?)  described ; 
it  is  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will  for  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  the  accomplishment  of  prophe- 
cies, the  triumph  of  grace  over  the  imperfec- 
tion and  sins  of  nature.  The  perpetuity  of 
the  church,  its  propagation  in  all  nations,  the 
succession  of  the  true  faith,  the  manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  assistance  in  the  lives  of 

* See  » very  »Ue  article  on  thii  lalriect  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Cabinet  for  October,  1843.  Article— TVonetib- 
siantiaUm. 
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Christians;  the  calamities^  errors^  afiAictions, 
which^  in  all  ages,  beset  it — afford  new  proofs 
of  Christianity  itself,  and  inspire  the  aevout 
mind  with  humility  and  faith/’* 

In  another  place,  he  says : 

*‘The  promises  of  our  Lord  to  his  disci- 
ples, that  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  lead 
them  into  all  truth  and  abide  with  them  for- 
ever, that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  pre- 
vail against  his  church,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  always  with  his  disciples — dimply 
that  the  faith  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  should, 
in  every  age,  continue  to  purify  and  sanctify 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  real  followers; 
and  we  may  hence  infer  that  the  belief  which 
has,  m aU  ages,  been  derived  by  the  church 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  great  truths 
which  Christians  have  alw^s  unanimously 
held  to  be  essential  to  the  Christian  profes- 
sion ; which  have  supported  them  under  the 
tortures  of  martyrdom,  and  transformed  them 
from  sin  to  righteousness;  that  such  doc- 
trines are,  without  dbubt,  the  very  same  which 
God  himself  revealed  for  the  salvation  of 

man.’'*t 

From  the  solemn  promises  of  Christ  just 
alluded  to,  we  would  infer  more  than  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  Oxford  divine.  We  would 
infer  that  the  belief  which  was  held  in  all 
ages  of  the  church  as  the  revelation  of  God, 
was  derived  from,  or  conformable  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  If  the  church,  in  her  official  ca- 
pacity, could  be  mistaken  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  then  were  all  the  solemn 
promises  of  Christ  of  no  avail,  and  utterly  nu- 
gatory. The  question  would  constantly  re- 
cur—did  the  church  actually  derive  such  and 
such  doctrines  from  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
And  if  private  judgment  said  she  did  not,  the 
principle  implied  by  Dr.  Palmer  above  would 
require  that  such  tenets  should  be  rejected. 
He  thus  upsets  with  one  hand,  what  he  had 
built  up  with  the  other!  Consistency  is  a 
jewel  which  sparkles  only  on  the  brow  of 
truth. 

There  is  also,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  above 
passage,  an  implied  assertion  of  the  hackneyed 
distinction  of  Jurieu,  between  essential  and  non- 
essential  doctrines,  the  former  of  which  must 
be  received,  and  the  latter  may  he  rejected 
without  sin.  We  utterly  eschew  this  level- 
ling principle,  which  opens  wide  the  door  to 
latitudinarianism  and  indifference  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  Scriptures  make  no  such 
distinction ; Christ  made  none  such,  when  he 

* IntrodnetioD,  p.  4.  f Pp.  10, 11,  chap.  B. 


said : he  that  belkveth  not  shall  be  oon- 

demned.”  (St  Mark  xvL)  Whatever  Christ 
taught  and  his  apostles  promulgated,  no  mat- 
ter how  trivial  it  may  seem  to  proud  human 
wisdom,  is  equally  essential  to  faith.  Of  the 
objects  of  faith  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  of  those  of 
morals,  that  he  who  offendeth  in  one  is  be- 
Gonae  guilty  of  all.”  (St  James  ii,  10.) 

We  have  remarked  on  these  passages  be- 
cause they  afford  a clue  to  the  entire  work. 
They  exhibit  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
writer  in  his  history.  And  they  lead  us  to 
suspect,  what  the  perusal  of  the  work  clearly 
proves,  that  the  whole  is  church  history  set  to 
Puseyism,  or  rather  Puseyism  set  to  church 
history.  The  professor  started  out  with  his 
preconceived  theory — ^half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant — and  he  subsequently  makes  the 
facts  of  history  bend  to  its  maxims ! Hence 
his  frequent  blunders  in  point  of  fact,  and 
hence  the  partisan  spirit  which  evidently  per- 
vades his  whole  book. 

The  history  comes  before  the  American 
reading  community  under  the  sanction  and 
sponsorship  of  a distinguished  individual — no 
less  a personage,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
than  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maryland! 
He  is  the  American  editor”  who  writes 
the  preface  and  the  notes.  We  had  been  told 
that  Bishop  Whittingham  stood  high  among 
his  brother  religionists  for  his  learning  and 
ability.  If  such  be  the  case,  he  has  certainly 
given  us  a very  poor  specinoten  of  both  in  his 
office  of  American  editor”  of  Palmer.  As 
we  hope  to  prove  hereafter,  the  work  would 
have  been  much  more  accurate  without  his 
notes ; and  it  would  even  have  suffered  very 
little  from  the  omission  of  his  preface.  The 
notes  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  grossly 
inaccurate  in  point  of  fact ; they  are  in  gene- 
ral, an  attempt  either  to  falsify  the  true  state- 
ments of  Palmer,  or  to  make  bad  worse.  And 
like  this  author,  he  too  would  have  us  believe 
him  on  his  bare  word ! 

In  his  preface,  he  thus  endorses  the  state- 
ments of  the  Oxford  historian : 

''A  great  degree  of  accuracy  in  genenl 
outline  and  in  minute  detail  wherever  that  is 
given,  is  another  admirable  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Palmer’s  work.  It  has  been  increased, 
perhaps  (pcrftm)#/),  by  the  correction  of  one 
or  two  slips  or  a hasty  pen,  in  this  edition ; 

and  the  minute  differences,  of  statement  or 

• 
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opinion,  in  some  of  the  editor’s  additional  notes 
will  show  how  thoroughly  he  shared  in  the 
author’s  anxiety  to  be  really  useful — an  end 
to  be  attained,  in  a work  like  this,  only  by  the 
most  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth.  If  error 
as  to  fact  be  found  in  the  book  now  presented 
to  the  reader,  it  has  escap^  not  only  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  author, 
but  the  close  examination  of  his  humble  and 
grateful  fellow-laborer.”* 

We  scarcely  know  through  what  kind  of 
glasses  the  Protestant  bishop  examined  Prof. 
Palmer’s  book ; but  they  certainly  favored  ob- 
liquity of  vision.  They  were  probably  manu- 
factured at  Oxford,  and  partook  of  the  doubt- 
ful character  of  most  other  things  which  have 
recently  emanated  from  that  city.  The  manu- 
factory must  have  age  and  experience  in  the 
business  before  it  can  hope  to  produce  articles 
of  real  merit.  If  the  bishop  wiU  condescend 
to  accept  our  offer,  made  in  all  courtesy  and 
kindness,  we  will  lend  him  a pair  of  glasses, 
of  the  real  Roman  grinding,  without  a single 
flaw ; and  we  assure  him  that  through  them 
he  will  be  enabled  to  see  things  aright,  and  in 
a new  light  altogether. 

By  means  of  these  same  glasses,  we  have, 
at  the  very  first  glance,  been  able  to  detect 
more  than^^y  egregious  blunders  in  the  work, 
including,  of  course,  the  famous  notes,  nearly 
all  of  which  we  have  been  constrained  to  put 
on  our  black  list  These  errors,  many  of  them, 
regard  important  facts ; and  others  consist  of 
unfair  statements,  or  of  omissions  in  matters 
of  vital  necessity.  Before  the  bishop  finally 
decline  our  offer,  we  hope  he  will  at  least  try 
the  eflScacy  of  our  improved  optical  instru- 
ment ; at  least  we  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse 
to  take  a peep  through  it,  with  us,  at  the  pages 
of  his  favorite  author,  and  at  his  own  addi- 
tional notes.  He  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sun  was  thought  to  be  without  spots,  until 
the  Jesuit  Scheiner,  or  the  Catholic  philoso- 
pher, Galileo,  proved  their  existence  by  means 
of  the  telescope.  Dr.  Palmer’s  book  has  even 
more  spots  than  the  sun,  though  Bishop  Whit- 
tingbam  could  not  discover  them ! And  no 
wonder,  as  the  Oxford  glasses  which  he  used, 
mystify  more,  and  are,  therefore,  less  service- 
able than  even  the  naked  eye ! 

In  attempting  to  point  out  the  blunders  of 
Mr.  Palmer’s  work,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
well  known  lines  of  Bobby  Burns : 

• Preface,  p.  ix. 


**  Some  book!  are  lica  frac  end  to  end. 

And  aome  great  lies  were  never  penned  ; 

E’en  ministerf  they  have  been  kenned. 

In  holy  rapture, 

A rousing  whid  at  tinaes  to  vend,* 

And  nail  *t  wi*  Scriptcire.’*f 

Of  course,  this  is  not  whoUy  true  in  regard 
to  the  work  under  consideration:  "rousing 
whids  ” are  found  only  at  intervals  of  every 
few  pages : while  smaller  ones  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  " frae  end  to  end,”  chiefly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages,  though  some  of  these 
are  " rousing  ” enough. 

Mr.  Palmer  divides  his  history  into  five 
epochs.  We  will  give  his  own  language, 
which  contains  the  gist  of  his  new  Puseyite 
theory  of  church  history. 

" First,  the  ages  of  peraecution  which  ter- 
minated with  the  accession  of  the  Bmperor 
Constantine  to  universal  empire,  in  A.  D.  3^, 
and  during  which  the  church  was  purest. 

" ^condly,  the  ages  (A.  D.  320-680)  when 
heresies  invaded  the  church,  and  were  repelled 
by  the  six  (!  ) holy  CBCumenical  synods;  and 
when  the  ravages  of  barbarians  and  heathens 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  conversion  of 
many  nations. 

"Thirdly,  the  period  (680—1054)  in  which 
ignorance,  worldliness,  and  superstition  (!) 
began  to  fall  thickly  on  the  church,  though  an 
earnest  spirit  of  piety  still  continued  to  pro- 
duce evangelists,  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  to 
add  wide  regions  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

"Fourthly,  the  times  (1054—1517)  when 
the  east  and  west  were  estranged  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  (I);  when  those 
bishops,  elevated  to  the  summit  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  in  the  west,  introduced 
numberless  corruptions  and  innovations  (!  ); 
and  when  their  power  began  to  fade  away.  ( ! ) 

"Fifthly,  the  epoch  (1517—1839)  when  a 
reformation  being  called  for,  was  resisted  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  promoted  it  f!); 
when  the  western  church  became  divined  ; 
and  at  length  infidelity  came  to  threaten  uni- 
versal destruction.” — P.  5. 

Here  are  " rousing  whids  ” enough  surely, 
especially  under  the  three  last  epochs.  But 
these  apart— of  which  more  hereafter — ^we  wre 
pleased  with  the  division,  with  the  exception 
of  the  second  epoch,  which  is  made,  whimsi- 
cally enough  we  think,  to  terminate  at  the 
sixth  general  council;  these  being  all  that  it 
suited  Mr.  Palmer’s  purpose  to  admit,  out  of 
at  least  eighteen  such  assemblies  which  have 

* Tbia  word  vfnd  is  tignidoant : sneh  whids  are  ia 
general  very  taleabU  articles ! 

t Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. — Boms*  Poems,  8vo,  p. 
11,  Aoier.  edition. 
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equal  claims  with  the  first  six  to  be  general 
councils.  But  the  others  were  far  too  popish 
to  suit  the  fastidious  Oxford  palate ! 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  briefly 
run  over  these  epochs  as  they  come  in  order 
of  time,  availing  ourselves  of  the  author’s  ad- 
missions, supplying  soma  of  his  many  omis- 
sions, and  correcting  a few  of  his  more  glaring 
blunders  as  we  proceed.  We  could  not  cor- 
rect all ; nor  even  half,  without  re-writing  his 
whole  history.  Nor  do  we  intend  in  our  rapid 
sketch  to  forget  to  pay  our  respects,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  Bishop  Whittingham,  the  right 
reverend  editor  and  annotator. 

EPOCH  I,  A.  D.  34— 320.* 

During  this  epoch.  Professor  Palmer  telb  us 
that  *'the  church  was  pwrutV  We  do  not 
object  to  this  term  of  praise,  if  it  be  meant  only 
to  imply  that  Christians  were  then  in  general 
more  fervent,  more  disengaged  from  the  world, 
and  more  self-devoted  and  heroic.  If  it  be 
jneant  to  imply,  that  there  were  no  moral  dis- 
orders or  heresies  among  the  early  Christians, 
or  that  the  church,  as  a church,  was  then  more 
pure  in  doctrine  than  subsequently,  as  would 
appear  to  be  the  historian’s  drift,  then  do  we  I 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  term.  The 
writings  of  the  earliest  fathers,  and  especially 
of  Terlullian  and  St.  Cyprian,t  abundantly 
prove,  that  even  during  the  first  three  centu- 
ries, there  were,  as  Christ  had  foretold  there 
would  be  in  all  ages,  grievous  scandals  to  be 
deplored  : while  the  five  books  of  St.  Irenarus 
“ against  heresies,”  and  more  especially  the 
historical  work  of  St  Epiphanius  on  the  same 
subject,  establish  the  fact  that  then,  as  subse- 
quently, the  purity  of  the  faith  was  repeatedly 
assailed.  But  the  church  triumphed  then,  as 
afterwards,  because  Chrbt  her  divine  spouse 
had  solemnly  promised  that  she  should  tri- 
umph. We  make  these  remarks,  because 
Protestant  writers,  with  a view  to  establish 
their  preconceived  theory  of  a defection  of  the 
church  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries 
from  the  disorders  which  then  occasionally  pre- 
vailed, have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing these  incontestable  facts,  and  of  draw- 
ing a too  highly  colored  picture  of  earlier  pu- 
rity. 

• Embraoed  in  the  fint  six  ehipten,  from  p.  1 to  p. 
34. 

jin  their  rctpccUve  treatises — De  PaniUnUa  and  Dt 
Z.aptis,  and  in  their  other  works. 


This  was  emphatically  a period  of  struggle 
and  of  persecution.  The  church  then  passed 
through  a fiery  ordeal ; for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  colossal  power  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  employed  to  crush  her  : the  blood 
of  her  martyrs  flowed  like  water ; but  like  wa- 
ter it  served  to  fertilize  the  earth!  Christ 
triumphed  in  his  spouse  : his  promises  were 
redeemed ; the  “ gates  of  hell  did  not  prevail 
twelve  poor  fishermen  conquered  the  world, 
and  reared  the  cross  on  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  fallen  Rome ! The  chief  persecutors 
died  a terrible  death,  so  graphiccdly  painted 
by  the  eloquent  Lactantius  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry.* Why  did  not  our  historian  at  least  allude 
to  this  remarkable  fact?  His  whole  account 
in  fact  of  the  ten  general  persecutions,!  is  very 
meagre  and  imperfect  even  for  a compendious 
history.  He,  however,  gives  us  in  full  the 
beautiful  letter  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  with 
its  touching  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Su 
Polycarp,!  concluding  with  a passage  which 
clearly  proves  the  veneration  paid  in  the  earli- 
est times,  to  the  sacred  remains  of  the  martyrs. 

Speaking  of  the  Donatists,  who  separated 
from  the  church  early  in  the  fourth  century, 
he  uses  this  language : These  sectarians, 
called  Donatists,  were,  after  full  examination 
of  their  cause  by  councils  of  bishops  and  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  universally  rejected 
and  condemned.  They  continued,  however, 
for  two  or  three  centuries  to  disturb  and  perse- 
cute the  church  in  Africa.  Separations  like 
these,  where  rival  worskip  was  establUhed,  were 
th  those  ages  regarded  as  most  heinous  sms,  and 
destructive  of  salvation.**^  This  is  truly  a 
sweeping  admission,  extorted  by  the  most  over- 
whelming evidence  of  history.  It  seals  the 
death  warrant  of  all  those  separatists  of  modem 
times,  who  have  estabUshed  rival  worships,” 
including  of  course  the  Anglican  church,  which 
fairly  comes  under  this  category ! 

Among  his  many  important  omissions  dur- 
ing the  epoch  under  consideration,  we  will 
briefly  allude  to  the  following.  He  does  not 
tell  us  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  and  died 
there ; a fact  to  which  all  antiquity  bears  evi- 
dence,! and  which  he  himself  is  forced  after- 

• De  Morte  Perfecutorum.  t P*  14,  et  seq, 

t P.  16,  etseq.  § P.  27. 

II  Among  other  worki  on  this  see  Fosginio— 

De  itinere  Romano  etEpiecopatu  D.  Petri.  1 toL  4fo. — 
where  orerwhelmiog  evidence  on  the  sulgect  is  noca- 
mnlated. 
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wards  to  grant.  He  even  says : the  date  of 
St.  Peter’s  epistle  from  Babylon  suggests  the 
probability  of  his  having  preached  in  Chal- 
dea,”* * * § whereas  it  is  a notorions  fact,  admit- 
ted we  think  by  all  the  learned,  that  Babylon 
of  Chaldea  vras  not  then  in  existence.  Gro- 
tins,  a learned  Protestant,  and  others,  with 
much  more  **  probability,”  think  that  by  Baby- 
fell  St.  Peter  meant  Pagan  Rome,  which  St. 
John  and  the  early  Christians  designated  by 
that  name. 

He  likewise  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever of  the  famous  miracle  obtained  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian  legion,  which  served 
in  the  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  duadi  and  Marcomanni. 
The  miracle  secured  victory  to  the  imperial 
arms  in  a most  signal  manner  and  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  It  was  public  and 
notorious,  is  attested  by  Tertullian  and  Euse- 
bius, and  is  established  by  other  incontestable 
evidence.  It  was  most  glorious  for  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor 
himself  for  the  legion  the  title  of  iegto  Uman$, 
or  thundering  legioo.f 

Another  omission  mueh  more  important  still 
is  that  of  the  diseiplma  arcani,  or  discipline  of 
secret,  very  common  in  the  early  church,  and 
without  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  faith  and  worship  of  the  epoch  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  This  discipline  re- 
quired caution  and  concealment  in  speaking 
^fore  pagans  and  the  uninitiated,  of  the  greater 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  such  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  eucharist,  in  order  not  to 
throw  pearls  before  s wine.”^  The  unquestion- 
able prevalence  of  this  discipline  is  a triumph- 
ant evidence  of  the  belief  in  the  real  presence 
during  that  period.^  Was  this  the  reason  why 
our  historian  said  nothing  about  it  1 

He  is  himself  very  fond  of  this  same  discip- 
line of  secret  in  regard  to  those  things  which 
he  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  state,  because 
they  might  be  opposed  to  his  theory.  Thus 
he  tells  us  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans,! 

• P.  8. 

f For  a fall  aeconnt  and  vindicatioa  of  tbif  miracle, 
aee  Palma, PraleetkmeM,  vol.  i,  P.  I, p. 76,  eiteq.  c.  xiv. 

^ Palma,  ibid.  p.  82,  tt  tiq.  The  best  tning  <m 
the  sotgect  is  perhaps  the  learned  dissertation  of  l^e- 
lestrate — Dt  uUcMina  Arcani, 

§ See  **  Faith  of  Catholics,”  p.  186,  tinq,  and*'  Ami- 
cable Diseossioo.” 

11  We  greatly  doubt  whether  the  Manichtaas  taught 
any  sack  thing. 


who  held  that  our  Lord’s  body  was  not  real, 
but  a mere  phantom,  and  that  he  did  not  die  on 
the  cross  :”*  but  he  forgot  to  give  us  this  tes- 
timony of  St.  Ignatius,  martyr,  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  subject : " they  (the  Gnostics) 
abstain  from  the  eucharist  and  from  prayer, 
because  they  do  not  acknowledge  “ the  eucha- 
rist io  be  thejieshqf  our  Lord  Jenu  ChrUtvfkieh 
suffered  for  our  sine,  and  lekieh  thefaihsr  by  hie 
goodness  resuseUaiedJ^f 

We  should  be  endless  were  we  to  attempt  to 
supply  all  his  importantomissionsin  this  way. 
For  once,  however,  he  violates  the  discipline 
of  secret,  and  gives  us  pretty  correctly  the  fa- 
mous testimony  of  St.  Justin,  martyr,  on  the 
holy  eucharist.  The  philosopher  martyr  had 
set  him  the  example  ibr  this  violation,  as  he 
had  found  it  necessary,  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  base  slanders  of  its 
enemies,  to  speak  out  plainly  on  the  belief  of  the 
early  Christians  upon  this  subject — too  plainly 
as  we  shall  see  to  suit  the  taste  of  our  Oxford 
divine.  Here  are  his  words  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Palmer ; “We  do  not  receive  it  (the  eucha- 
rist) as  common  bread  or  common  drink ; but 
as  by  the  word  of  God  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
was  incarnate,  and  bad  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  so  also  we  have  been  instructed  that 
the  food,  blessed  by  the  word  of  prayer  which 
is  from  him,  through  which  our  flesh  and  blood 
by  a change  are  nourished,  is  (spiritually)  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  that  incarnate  Jesus.”^ 

That  word  spiritually,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  came  from  Oxford;  and  like  many 
other  things  that  have  lately  come  from  Ox- 
ford, it  makes  arrant  nonsense.  It  makes  St 
Justin  say  : that  as  Christ  took  flesh  reaUy,  so 
“ the  food,”  &c.  becomes  his  flesh  spiritually. 
Why  was  that  word  inteijected  at  sJl,  unless 
it  was  thought  and  feU,  that  the  sense  would 
be  very  different  without  it  7 Are  we  to  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  this  interpolation,  or 
is  it  “ a hasty  slip  of  the  pen,”  of  his  right 
reverend  editor  and  commentator  7 

The  errors  of  our  historian  in  point  of  fact, 
though  not  so  numerous  in  this  as  in  the  sub- 
sequent epochs  of  his  history,  are  yet  frequent. 

♦ P.  13. 

t Epiitola  ad  Smjrneoa,  p.  36,  ton.  ii,  PP.  Apoa» 
tolic.  Amstelodami,  1724. 

t The  pmage  is  taken  from  an  apology  (the  first) 
of  St.  Justin  to  the  Roman  emperor  and  senate— though 
it  might  be  taken  from  any  other  of  St.  Jnstin’s  wri- 
tings, for  all  Mr.  Palmer  tells  os. 
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He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  dislike  for  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  wherever  they  are  con- 
cerned, you  may  expect  little  accuracy  or 
fairness.  Thus  he  tells  us  roundly  that  Vic- 
tor, bishop  of  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  proceeded  to  the  extent  of 
separating  them  (the  Asiatics)  from  his  com- 
munion ; an  act,”  he  continues,  which  was 
disapproved  of  by  St.  Irenseus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  church.”*  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, to  say  the  least,  that  Victor  merely 
threatened  excommunication,  and  was  dissua- 
ded from  carrying  his  threat  into  execution,  as 
he  had  the  power  to  do,  by  the  arguments  of 
St  Irenaeus.  It  is  not  true  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  church  disapproved  of  his  conduct” 
He  was  certainly  in  the  right,  and  the  general 
council  of  Nice,  in  325,  which  we  apprehend 
represented  the  greater  part  of  the  church,” 
decided  that  be  was  right,  and  excommunica- 
ted all  who  would  thereafter  persist  in  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  Asiatics.f 
His  account  of  the  controversy  between  St 
Stephen  and  St  Cyprian,  on  re- baptizing 
those  baptized  by  heretics,  is  yet  more  glar- 
ingly inaccurate.  He  tells  us  that  “Stephen  in- 
sisted that  the  custom  of  the  Roman  church 
should  be  adopted,  and  separated  the  Afri- 
can churches,  on  their  refusal,  from  his 
communion.  This  act,  however,  was  not  ap- 
proved or  recognized  by  the  majority  of  bish- 
ops.”t  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  St.  Augus- 
tine tells  us  that  Cyprian  “ continued  in  the 
peace  of  unity  with  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Je- 
rome says  the  same.f  Their  testimony  is  at 
least  as  good  as  Mr.  Palmer’s  flippant  asser- 
tion. And  as  to  the  majority  of  bishops  having 
been  opposed  to  Stephen,  it  is  utterly  false, 
and  we  challenge  proof  to  the  contrary.  St. 
Augustine  assures  us,  in  many  places  of  his 
voluminous  writings  on  the  subject,  that  a 

plenary  council”  decided  in  favor  of  Stephen, 
and  that  the  whole  church  agreed  with  him. 
At  the  time  of  the  controversy  itself,  nu- 
merous councils  were  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  church  which  approved  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  1 

♦ P.  26. 

t See  Palma,  Pralectionet,  toI.  i,  P.  1,  p.  206,  it  teq, 
for  all  the  docunienta  on  this  sabjeot. 

1 P.  26. 

§ De  Baptismo,  lib.  it,  c.  26—**  Eam  in  uaitatis  pace  ! 
enmeopermansisse.”  j 

U Diuof.  advertof  LueiferiaBoa. 

TPalma,Tol.  i,  P.  1,  p.  163, cl  aq.  andp.  142, el  $eq. 
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Ry  the  way  it  is  a singular  fact,  that,  some 
how  or  other,  the  Roman  pontiffs,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  church,  alwayt  triumphed 
because  they  always  happened  to  be  right : and 
their  triumph  in  the  persons  of  Victor  and  Ste- 
phen is  a conclusive  proof  that  the  primacy 
was  then  recognized.  Else  why  would  such 
holy  men  have  ever  thought  of  excommunica- 
ting churches  in  Africa  and  Asia  1 And  why 
did  not  the  church  protest  against  this  usurpa- 
tion, if  it  was  a usurpation  ? In  both  those 
controversies,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  pontiffs  never  once  thought  of 
questioning  their  right  or  power  to  excommu- 
nicate: they  merely  deprecated  its  exercise. 
If  Mr.  Palmer  is  so  much  pleased  with  the 
practice  of  the  old  Asiatics  in  keeping  Blaster, 
why  does  not  his  church  adopt  it,  instead  of 
the  contrary  one  of  Rome? 

These  facts  may  enable  us  to  judge  what 
credit  is  due  to  the  flippant  assertion  of  our 
historian,  that  though  '^some  churches  had 
pre-eminent  distinction  on  account  of  their 
opulence  and  magnitude,”  yet  “all  bishops 
and  churches,  however,  were  regarded  as  per- 
fectly equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  [andofmenl] 
and  regulated  their  own  affairs,  and  exercised 
discipline  with  perfect  freedom.”*  The  testi- 
mony of  Irenseus,  and  the  voice  of  all  antiquir 
ty,  trace  the  pre-eminence  of  certain  churches 
to  different  causes  altogether,  than  those  car- 
nal minded  ones  assigned  by  Mr.  Palmer. 
They  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  see  was  the 
“ chair  of  Peter,”  and  that  the  second  in  pre- 
eminence, that  of  Alexandria,  was  founded  by 
Peter’s  disciple,  Mark  ; and  that  the  third,  An- 
tioch, was  Peter’s  see,  before  he  removed  to 
Rome.  A volume  might  be  filled  with  testi- 
monies to  prove  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  held 
the  primacy  from  the  beginning  of  the  church. 
Bishop  Kenrick’s  triumphant  work  on  the  Pri- 
macy, is  a tissue  of  such  authorities.  Would 
not  Bishop  Whittingham  do  well  to  edit  this 
work  also  “ with  notes  ?”  It  is  an  answer  to 
a work  by  one  of  his  own  brother  bishops,  and  it 
yet  remains,  perhaps  for  a very  obvious  rea- 
son, unanswered. 

By  the  bye,  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with 
the  bishop’s  notes  under  this  epoch : but  wa 
suppose  it  is  chiefly  because  he  has  been 
very  reserved.  There  is,  however,  a little  note 

♦ P.  33. 
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of  his  on  page  23,  in  which  he  corrects  a true 
statemeDt  of  Palmer,  who  had  asserted  in  the 
text  that  “ Irensus  was  crowned  with  martyr- 
dom.’^ The  right  reverend  annotator  here 
remarks:  *^so  some  think,  but  without  suffix 
cient  evidence.”  We  know  not  what  new 
light  has  been  shed  on  the  bishop’s  mind,  or 
what  evidence  he  would  deem  sufficient.  We 
find  the  fact  stated  in  every  church  historian 
within  our  reach,  and  we  know  it  is  the  basis 
of  a very  old  and  general  church  office.  It 
has  ever  been  the  belief  of  the  church  of  Ly- 
ons, which  keeps  the  feast  of  the  martyr  on  the 
28th  of  June.  Though  it  is  a matter  of  com- 
parative unimportance,  we  are  really  curious 
to  know  what  facts  can  be  brought  to  prove 
that  Irenseus  did  not  die  a martyr  under  Sep- 
timus Severus. 

We  might  remark  on  many  other  inaccura- 
cies under  this  first  epoch  $ but  the  subjects 
will  recur  in  the  sequel,  and  we  most  hasten 
on.  We  merely  pause  to  notice,  en  paaaant, 
our  author’s  singular  method  of  accounting  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
He  says : 

y So  great  was  the  progress  of  religion,  not- 
withstanding the  violent  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions to  which  it  was  continually  exposed, 
that  it  became  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty 
of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine  the 
Great,  to  relieve  the  church  from  persecution, 
to  act  as  the  defender  of  its  faith,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish its  ministers  and  members  by  marks 
of  his  favor  and  generosity.”  (p.  10.) 

We  had  thought  in  our  simplicity,  that  Con- 
stantine the  Great  was  actuated  by  much 
higher  and  purer  motives.  We  had  read  in 
Eusebius,  a cotemporary  historian  of  high  re- 
pute, of  a magnificent  cross  which  appeared 
to  him  at  noon- day  in  the  heavens,  bearing 
the  motto : i?  rroura  ftxA,  in  this  conquer ; and 
that  Constantine  had  made  a banner  like  it, 
called  the  Labarum,  which  beckoned  him  on 
to  victory.*  We  had  read  all  this;  but  we 
suppose  that  if  Eusebius  had  chanced  to  be 
born  in  Oxford  in  these  latter  days,  this  and 
all  other  heavenly  visions  would  have  van- 
ished from  his  disenchanted  eyes ! Well,  we 
admire  the  march  of  mind,  and  the  progress 
of  enlightenment ! 

xpocH  n,  A.  D.  320— 680.t 
This  was,  in  a more  particular  manner,  the 

* See  a oritioal  examination  of  the  whole  matter  ia 
Palma,  vol,  i.P.  11,  p.  32,  it  aq,  t From p.  8^74. 
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epoch  of  struggles  with,  and  triumphs  over 
heresy.  During  this  period,  the  church  saw 
Aiianism,  Macedonianism,  Nestorianism,  Eu- 
tychianism,  Pelagianism,  and  Monothelitism, 
rise,  create  great  disturbances  for  a time,  and 
then  sink  again  in  the  bosom  of  that  darkness 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  All  of  these  for- 
midable heresies,  except  Pelagianism,  origina- 
ted among  the  subtle  and  disputatious  Greeks  of 
the  eastern  church.  Rome  proscribed  them  all; 
and  then,  as  ever  since,  the  voice  of  Rome  was 
re-echoed  through  the  world  by  the  great  body 
of  bishops.  During  this  period,  as  always,  the 
successor  of  Peter  continued  to  fulfil  the  divine 
injunctions : feed  my  lambs ; feed  my  sheep  ” 
(St.  John,  xxi,  15 — 17);  and  thou  (Peter)  be- 
ing once  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.” 
(Luke,  xxii,  32.)  The  Lord  Jesus  had  ‘Sprayed 
for  Peter  that  his  faith  might  not  fail.”  (Luke, 
xxii,  32.)  And  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  third  centu- 
ry, assures  us  that  “heretical  perfidy  never 
could  have  access  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
the  principal  church,  whence  the  sacerdotal 
unity  took  its  riseJ^*  And  all  ancient  church 
history  proclaims  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  all  the  controversies  of 
those  times  were  ever  in  the  right  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Pope  Liberius  be  well  founded.  If  he 
subscribed  any  formulary  of  faith  different 
from  that  of  Nice,  it  is  certain,  that  such  for- 
mulary was  not  heretical,  but  merely  defec- 
tive ; and  that  he  was  induced  to  yield  thus 
far,  while  under  restraint,  and  after  his  spirit 
had  been  broken  by  a two  years’  rigorous  con- 
finement Whatever  he  did,  he  did  it  in  his 
private  capacity  alone,  and  not  as  the  pastor 
of  the  universal  church.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
covered his  liberty,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  he  became  a most  staunch  defender  of 
the  church  against  Arianism.f  The  most  ar- 
dent advocates  of  papal  prerogative  never  once 
dreamed  of  asserting  that  the  pope,  as  a pri- 
vate individual,  is  either  impeccable  or  infalli- 
ble. 

The  only  other  pontiff  who  has  been  charged 
with  heresy,  with  any  appearance  of  plausi- 
bility, is  Honorius  I,  who,  it  is  alleged,  was 
condemned  as  a heretic  in  the  sixth  mcumenU 

^ Rpitt.  Ir,  p.  86. 

t For  full  cTidence  on  tbit  tnl^eet,  tee  Palma,  vol. 
i,  P.  JJ,  p.94,  etsiq,  and  p.  103,  etmq* 
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cal  council  held  in  680,  the  last  year  of  the 
present  epoch.  Mr.  Palmer  (p.  47)  evidently 
chuckles  oyer  the  supposed  fall  of  this  pontiff. 
But  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  Honorius  actu- 
ally defined  any  thing  against  Catholic  laith:  his 
whole  fault,  if  it  was  a fault,  consisted  in  en- 
joining silence  on  the  disputants  in  the  first 
commencement  of  the  controversy.  His  epis- 
tles to  iSerjius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  clearly 
establish  this.  The  wily  Greek  had  misrepre- 
sented the  real  state  of  the  controversy,  and  had 
deceived  the  unsuspecting  pontiff.  The  re- 
sult was  unfortunate,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
faith — among  whom  Sergius  was  the  chief — 
craftily  availed  themselves  of  the  disciplinary 
injunction  of  the  pontiff,  to  spread  their  he- 
resy in  the  east.  And  this  reason  no  doubt 
prompted  the  council  to  condemn  Honorius, 
as  a favorer  of  heretics.  This  council  too  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Greek  bbhops, 
whose  bosoms  were  already  swayed  by  a ris- 
ing jealousy  of  Rome ; which  feeling,  a little 
later,  led  them  into  open  schism  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  incidental  charge 
against  Honorius  was  ever  approved  by  the 
western  church. 

Our  historian  thus  speaks  of  the  origin  of 
the  monastic  life : 

^'Many  of  the  most  truly  pious  and  holy 
men  whom  those  ages  produced,  were  among 
those  who  lived  retired  from  the  world,  and 
who  were  engaged  solely  in  the  service  of 
God.  A life  entirely  devoted  to  religion,  and 
separated  from  all  domestic  cares,  pleasures, 
and  occupations,  had  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  ascetics  and  virgins  evmfrom  the  time  of  the 
(mostlee;  but  the  monastic  or  solitary  life  was 
first  exhibited  on  a broad  scale  by  Anthony 
and  his  disciples  in  Egypt,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  third,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.’^t 

In  the  present  age,”  he  adds,  “ it  b,  per- 
haps, difficult  to  appreciate  justly  the  religious 
character  of  ascetic  religion  in  the  early 
church.”^  This  is,  alas ! but  too  true.  Pro- 
testantism never  had  any  relish  for  thb  life  of 
prayer  and  self-denial ; these  are  not  palatable 
to  our  modem  religionists ! 

The  historian’s  admission  in  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  ascetics  and  sacred  virgins,” 
was  too  much  for  his  right  reverend  editor, 
who,  breathing  a more  anti-popery  atmo- 

*  Palma  treats  this  whole  suldeot  with  his  usoal 
learninit  aod  ability,  vol.  ii,  P.  I,  p.  104,  H mo. 

tP.49.  flbid. 


sphere,  b not  yet  prepared  to  go  as  for  Rome- 
ward,  even  as  Professor  Palmer.  In  a note, 
he  very  sagely  remarks  that  these  (ascetics 
and  virgins)  certainly  did  not  exbt  as  distinct 
classes  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  ; 
nor  even  thea  in  any  thing  resembling  the 
form  of  monkery.”  The  end  of  the  second 
century  b a very  respectable  antiquity  of  it- 
self: but  would  not  the  avowed  fact  of  their 
general  existence  in  the  second  century,  argue 
a more  ancient  origin?  What  would  the 
bishop  think  of  the  argument,  that  because  we 
find  mention  of  the  order  of  bbhops  in  wri- 
ters of  the  second  century,  therefore  thb  order 
had  certeMy  no  previous  exbtence  ? Yet  hb 
is  precisely  parafieL 

Both  Tertullbn*  and  St  Cyprbnf  wrote 
treatbes  expressly  on  the  duties  of  sacred  vir- 
gins, which  clearly  prove  their  recognized  ex- 
istence, as  a distinct  class  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  and  also  establbh  their  prior 
origin.  As  to  the  **  form  of  monkery,”  (! ) we 
will  not  dispute  about  forms,  so  the  substance 
be  admitted.  In  the  first  century,  the  Thera- 
peutes  of  the  east  were  a species  of  monks ; 
and  the  order  of  sacred  virgins  exbted  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  We  read  in  their  acts, 
that  Philip  the  Evangelbt  **  had  four  daugh- 
ters virgins,  who  did  prophecy ;”  (Acts  xxi, 
9,)  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Paul’s  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  clearly  implies  the 
apostolical  origin  of  holy  virgins  and  celibata- 
ries.  Carnal  minded  Protestantbm  cannot  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  all  this : in  thb  new 
system,  matrimony  is  the  aunrntm  bontim,  and 
virginity  b almost  as  much  despised  as  it  was 
among  the  heathens  of  old!  Who  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  this  ? 

Among  the  many  important  omissions  of 
our  author  under  thb  epoch,  we  have  time  to 
mention  only  one.  He  says  nothing  of  the  at- 
tempt made  by  Julian  the  apostate  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  falsifying  the  predictions  of  Chrbt; 
nor  of  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  that 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  Gk>d.  Yet  thb  b 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  triumphant  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Chrbtian  religion,  and 
should  not  therefore  have  been  omitted,  even 
in  a compendious  history.  The  fact  b testi- 
fied to  by  aU  Chrbtian  antiquity,  and  b 

* De  YeUndb  Yirgbibat.  f De  Yirginibaa. 
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vouched  for  even  by  the  cotemporary  pagan 
historian^  A miaous  Marceliinus,  a great  ad- 
mirer of  Julian.* 

The  errors  and  misstatements  of  our  author 
and  of  his  editor  in  this  period  are  so  numerous^ 
that  we  scarcely  have  space  to  advert  even 
transiently  to  the  principal  of  them.  On  pages 
43^  44,  we  have  no  less  than  three  notes,  in 
which  Bishop  Whittingham  corrects  true 
statements  made  in  the  text.  Mr.  Palmer 
calb  Nestorius  a vain  and  arrogant  man,” 
and  gives  a correct  account  of  his  heresy.  The 
episcopal  commentator  here  remarks:  '^Nes- 
torius  hardly  has  justice  done  him  by  thb 
statement . . . the  most  accurate  investigations 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  he  did  not  teach 
the  heretical  doctrine  afterwards  put  forth  by 
some  who  took  part  in  the  dispute,  and  bore 
hb  name.”  Ah  indeed ! So  the  Protestant 
bbhop  of  Marybnd  has,  **  by  his  more  accu- 
rate investigations,”  ascertained  more  than  had 
been  found  out  by  the  two  hundred  bishops 
who  composed  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  by 
nearly  all  the  historians  of  antiquity  ! We 
give  him  credit  for  his  wonderful  discovery : 
but  until  he  give  us  some  facU  on  the  subject, 
we  must  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  Nesto- 
rius  was  a heretic.f 

The  second  correction  to  which  we  just  al- 
luded, b the  substitution  in  the  note  of  the 
word  Uitimony,  for  that  of  the  decinon  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus  against  Nestorius.  The 
bishop  is  evidently  alarmed  at  the  spectre  of 
church  authority  deciding  on  controversy. 
Feeling  that  his  own  church  is  powerless, 
even  to  sUenu  a recreant  parson,  he  would  fain 
snatch  from  the  ancient  church  also  her  spiri- 
tual armor  of  authoritative  teaching.  Parson 
Johns  will  no  doubt  thank  him  for  his  con- 
descension! The  third  correction  contains  a 
libel  on  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the 
text,  had  been  praised  as  having  had  '‘the 
honor  of  being  the  principal  opponent  of  thb 
heresy”  (the  Nestorian).  The  editor  adds: 
"but  not  without  sullying  himself  with  the 
use  of  very  unbefitting  means.”  Here  abo 
he  flatly  contradicts  all  Christian  antiquity. 

Again,  the  hbtorian  speaks  of  St  Patrick 
and  St  Palladius,  the  respective  apostles  of 

• Palma,  toI.  i,  P.  H,  p.  23,  et  »eq, 

t Another  inatanoe  of  the  sympathy  of  erroruts  for 
each  other,  is  famished  by  the  great  parade  lately  made 
orer  a Nestorian  bishop,  whom  the  Rer.  Jastns  Per- 
kins brought  to  this  country  as  a kind  of  show ! 


Ireland  and  Scotland,  though  singularly  enough 
he  makes  them  both  the  apostles  of  Ireland, 
and  we  are  sure  the  Irish  will  thank  him  for 
the  discovery ! 

" The  apostolical  labors  of  St.  Patrick  were 
rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion to  Christianity.  Palladius  had  been  pre- 
viously ordained  to  the  same  mission  by  Cob- 
lestinus,  bbhop  of  Rome,”  &c. — P.  45. 

Not  at  all,  says  the  episcopal  editor : 

"Thb  is  extremely  doubtful,  or  rather  almost 
certainly  untrue.  That  both  Palladius  f ! ) and 
Patrick  preached  in  Ireland,  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  b certain.” 

It  b highly  probable  that  Palladius  did  not 
preach  in  Ireland.*  But  the  bishop  further 
observes : 

" That  neither  of  them  had  any  direct  com- 
munication with  Rome  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable.” 

And  yet  St.  Prosper,  a cotemporary  histo- 
rian, testifies  in  hb  chronicle,  that  Palladius 
was  ordained  by  Pope  Ccelestine  for  the 
Scotch.f  Which  are  we  to  believe  7 All  the 
ancient  authors  of  St  Patrick’s  life  agree  in 
stating  that  after  hb  second  captivity,  he  trav- 
elled through  France  and  Italy,  visited  Rome, 
and  received  his  mission,  together  with  the 
apostolical  benediction,  from  Pope  Ccelestine, 
who  died  A.  D.  432.^ 

Speaking  of  the  ancient  British  and  Irish 
churches,  Mr.  Palmer  makes  this  reckless  as- 
sertion : 

" The  ancient  churches  of  the  Britons  which 
still  continued,  as  well  as  the  Irish  churches, 
were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Romej  nor  was  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  for  many  centuries,  though  much  rev- 
erence was  felt  for  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
church  of  Rome,  and  much  assistance  de- 
rived from  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence.”— P,  46. 

* We  are  aware  that  the  words  ScoH  and  Hiberni 
were  interchangeable  terms  for  several  centuries  : yet 
St.  Patrick,  in  his  confessions,  clearly  distinmishes 
them,  and  so  do  other  ancient  docaments.  The  learned 
Alban  Butler  thinks  that  the  Scots  first  settkd  in  Ire- 
land and  then  removed  to  Scotland.  See  Butler’s 
Lives  of  Saints,  17th  March,  ttoU,  Dublin  edition. 

t **  Ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatur  a 
Papa  Coelcstino  Palladius,  et  primns  episcoptis  roitti- 
tur.*’ — Chronicon.  ad  annum  431.  The  Chronicle  be- 
gins with  Adam  and  comes  down  to  the  year  455,  and 
It  is  very  go(^  authority,  espeoialy  against  a mere 
flippant  assertion. 

^ So  says  Probus,  who  wrote  a life  of  the  saint,  ac- 
cording to  Bollandus,  some  time  in  the  seventh  century. 
The  Cistercian  monk,  Jocclin,  who  also  wrote  his  life 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  refers  to  fourdiflerent 
lives  of  the  saint  written  before  his  time,  relates  the 
same  fact.  See  Butler’s  Lives  of  Saints,  17th  March. 
Dublin  edition.  Surely  aU  this  testimony  should  out- 
weigh the  bare  assertion  of  Bishop  Whittingham. 
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And  again : 

‘‘The  ancient  British  and  Irish  ehorches, 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries^  were  treated 
as  schismatics  by  the  Roman  church  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  their  ancient 
customs,  and  for  not  submitting  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  papal  see ; but  they  were  ac- 
knowledged as  Christians  by  many  churches.” 
P.67. 

And  to  make  had  worse,  the  bishop  of  Ma- 
ryland adds  this  note  about  the  " ancient  cus- 
toms 

“ For  which  they  trtdy  pleaded  apostolical 
warrant,  in  the  practice  of  St.  John,  derived 
to  them  through  the  churches  of  Gaul.” 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  refute 
all  the  “rousing  whids”  contained  in  these 
remarkable  passages,  which  are  selected,  al- 
most at  random,  from  many  more  of  a similar 
kind.  We  will  barely  enumerate  them,  and 
say  a word  or  two  on  each.  1.  The  ancient 
British  and  Irish  churches  were  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  as  a host 
offsets  clearly  show ; and  we  challenge  proof 
to  the  contrary.  In  both,  Christianity  and  its 
first  teachers  had  come  from  Rome.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  Pope  Eleutherius 
(A.  D.  192)  had  sent  to  England  Fugatius 
and  Damianus,  at  the  instance  of  Ring  Lucius. 
This  is  attested  by  all  the  older  British  writers.* 
Whether  previously  to  this  time,  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  at  least  to  any  extent,  in  Eng- 
land or  not,  is  doubtful;  but  if  it  was,  it  had 
made  few  disciples.f  But  for  Rome,  England 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  converted. 
Besides,  the  primacy  apart,  England  was  in 
the  western  patriarchate,  and  under  this  title, 
like  the  other  western  churches,  was  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
were  also  avowedly  patriarchs  of  the  west. 

2.  The  Irish  churches  were  never  treated  as 
schismatical  by  Rome ; and  we  defy  proof  to 
the  contrary.  The  Irish  church  was  never 
for  a moment  stained  with  either  heresy  or 
schism.  3.  The  British  churches  never  re- 
fused to  admit  the  authority  of  the  papal  see. 
The  controversy  did  not  turn  on  this  point. 
They  merely  refused  to  submit  to  St  Augus- 
tine because  he  could  not  sanction  their  cus- 
toms, and  would  not  brook  their  notorious 
immorality,  attested  by  all  cotemporary  wri- 
ters. The  testimony  of  Gildas,  an  historian  of 

* For  facts  see  Lingard — “ AntUraities  of  the  Angto- 
Saxon  church,**  p.  18,  American  coition. 

t Idem,  p.  17,  note. 


the  time,  clearly  proves  that  they  acknow* 
ledged  the  anthority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
even  after  that  authority  had  proscribed  them : 
for  their  clergy  still  went  to  Rome  to  obtain 
ecclesiastical  preferment.* 

4.  The  British  churches  did  not  “ trtdy  plead 
apostoUeal  warrant  for  their  customs,”  as 
Bishop  Whittingham  says ; nor  did  they  plead 
it  at  all.  They  merely  alleged  the  example  of 
St.  Columban  and  of  their  forefothers.  Sl 
John  and  the  churches  of  Ghiui  had  nothing 
to  do  wiffi  the  controversy.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  British  churches  were  not  quartodeei- 
mans,  or  did  not  persist  in  keeping  Easter  with 
the  Jews.  They  merely  refused  to  adopt  the 
improvement  in  the  calendar  introduced  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  already  adopted  by 
Rome  and  the  whole  church.  The  venerable 
Bede  tells  us,  that  their  remoteness  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  the  reason  of  their  igno* 
rant  adherence  to  an  erroneous  calendar.f  By 
the  way,  as  Bishop  Whittingham  so  greatly 
admires  those  “ ancient  customs,”  why  does 
he  not  adopt  them,  and  shave  his  own  head 
in  the  form  of  a crescent?  In  this  strange 
plight,  and  keeping  Easter  about  a month 
sooner  or  later  than  his  brethren,  he  would 
certainly  excite  admiration ! He  would  be  a 
glorious  reformer,  “ truly  pleading  apostolical 
warrant  I” 

5.  We  would  much  like  to  see  any  evidence 
that  after  their  separation  from  Rome,  **  the 
British  churches  were  acknowledged  as  Chris- 
tians by  many  churches.”  We  doubt  whether 
there  is  one  fact  in  history  to  warrant  this  as- 
sertion. 6.  That  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  ac- 
knowledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  to  the 
reformation  could  be  proved  by  a whole  vol- 
ume of  evidence.  But  our  space  wiH  not 
allow  us  aven  to  touch  on  this  subject.^ 

Professor  Palmer  gives  us  some  very  fine 
sketches  of  St.  Anthony,  of  St.  Pachomius, 
of  St  Martin,  and  of  many  other  principal 

* Tkif  whole  rabiect  it  ably  handled  bv  Lmgaid. 
Ibid.  p.  41,  ri  #«y. 

J**  Utpote  qui  longe  extra  orbem  positia  nemo  ayoo- 
ia  Pa^alta  obaerrantw  deoreta  porrexenit.**-^b. 
iii,  c.  4. 

X See  a rery  able  series  of  papers  on  this  subject, 
which  i^peared  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  Catholie 
Herald.  The  eTidencc  they  embody  has  ncrer  been 
refuted,  because  it  could  not  be  withstood.  We  would 
be  much  pleased  if  a certain  learned  prelate,  to  whom 
those  papers  are  ascribed,  would  oonseut  to  republish 
them  in  book  turm. 
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saiDts  and  ffluatrieus  omaments  of  this  period.* 
They  are  judkioas,  well  aeleeted  and  edifying ; 
written  too  in  the  right  spirit.  He  even  speaks 
with  great  praise  of  that  remarkable  man^  St. 
Simeon  Stylites^f  who  passed  many  years  of 
kis  life  on  the  top  of  a colomn,  in  order  to 
escape  the  importnnity  of  the  multitudes  who 
flocked  to  him  for  his  blessing.  He  teUs  ns 
how  this  holy  man  was  renerated  by  emperors^ 
empresses,  and  bishops ; and  how  he  converted 
thousands  of  pagans  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  gives  this  opinion  of  his  character : 

"An  example  of  want  of  moderation  in  self- 
denial  and  mortifications  is  frequendy  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  St  Simeon  Stylites,  who 
Uved  in  the  fifth  century.  Yet  it  is  iropossi- 
Ue  not  to  admit  that,  with  some  excesses  in 
these  respects,  there  was  much  to  admire  and 
Tenerate  m his  character.’’^ 

This  eulogy  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
episcopal  editor.  He  says,  in  a note : 

"The  excesses  of  Simeon  were  more  repre- 
hensible than  mere  ' want  of  moderation  in 
aelf-denial  and  mortifications.’  His  multiplied 
bowings,  protracted  watching,  constrained 
postures,  and  pillar-isolation,  belong  to  a low 
class  of  superstition,  and  furnish  a melancholy 
proof  of  the  degenerating  tendencies  of  the 
age.” 

The  Protestant  bishop  is  far  too  enlightened 
to  relish  these  same  " multiplied  bowings  and 
protracted  watchings as  to  the  "constrained 
postures,”  his  very  soul  abhors  them.  Only 
think  of  the  " degenerating  tendencies  of  the 
age!”  Rank  popery  perched  on  a pillar  sur- 
rounded by  admiring  thousands,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century ! It  is  really  too  bad ! It 
is  absolutely  shocking  to  the  nerves  of  a deli- 
cate Protestant  bishop,  to  think  even  of  those 
aosteritias ! To  be  more  serious : the  exam- 
ple of  8t  Simeon  is  extraordinary,  and  almost 
single  in  church  history.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  things  admirable,  but  not  imitable. 
la  those  warm  eastern  climates,  it  was  not 
unusual  at  that  day  for  persons  to  pass  con- 
siderable portions  of  their  lives  in  the  open  air, 
or  on  the  terraces  of  their  houses.  The  man- 
ner of  life  of  St.  Simeon  was  thgn,  after  all, 
not  so  very  great  -a  departure  from  the  usage 
of  his  time  and  country  as  might  appear  at 
first  sight.  We  make  these  remarks  merely 
to  steady  the  bishop’s  nerves. 

Dr.  Palmer  devotes  an  entire  chapteff  to 

•P.44,e<#w.  t P.66,66. 

t P.  65.  $ Chap.  X,  p.  58,  et 
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what  he  styles  "the  rise  of  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions.” This  chiq>ter  is  a tissue  of  un- 
founded assertion^and  of  special  pleading  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  bad  enough  already ; 
and  hence  the  bishop  makes  no  notes.  It 
would  far  transcend  our  limits  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  refutation  of  its  glaring  perversion  of 
facts  and  evidence.  On  one  page  alone,  we 
have  marked  no  less  than  four  false  state- 
ments, for  the  refutation  of  each  of  which, 
however,  a separate  paper  would  be  neces- 
sary. We  will  oflfer  only  a few  general  re- 
marks. 

The  gist  of  the  reasoning  consists  in  the  as- 
sertion that  many  doctrines, — invocation  of 
saints,  veneration  for  relicks,  purgatory  and 
others, — ^led  to  great  abuses ; and  in  the  infer- 
ence thence  drawn,  that  they  were,  therefore, 
rightly  repudiated  by  Protestants.  The  things 
were  good  in  their  origin  and  harmless  in 
themselves ; they  were  subsequently  abused, — 
therefore,  they  were  justly  abolished.  Under 
this  levelling  reasoning,  every  thing  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Bible  itself  would  be  swept 
away.  He  says : 

" Could  the  pious  fathers  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  in  their  orations  apostrophized  the 
departed  saints  and  martyrs,  and  called  for 
their  prayers  to  God,  have  foreseen  the  abuses 
to  which  this  practice  was  to  lead,  . . . they 
would  carefully  have  avoided  the  introduction 
of  a practice  so  dangerous  to  true  religion.” 

Could  they  now  rise  from  their  graves,  how 
they  would  rebuke  those,  who,  under  pretence 
of  promoting  " true  religion,”  have  mutilated 
or  rejected  the  practices  which  they  so  much 
cherished ! How  they  would  be  charmed  with 
the  motley  appearance  of  modem  Protestant- 
ism I According  to  our  Oxford  divine,  even  the 
church,  sustained,  as  he  delights  to  repeat  it 
was,  by  the  promises  of  Christ,  was  yet  want- 
ing in  knowledge  on  this  subject 

"The  church  has  not  always  been  gifted 
with  a spirit  of  wisdom  and  foreknowledge, 
to  discern  the  future  abuses  of  opinions  and 
practises,  which  it  originally  permitted  with- 
out reproof.” — Pp.  68,  69. 

For  our  parts,  we  greatly  prefer  the  wisdom 
of  the  church,  which  Christ  promised  to  pro- 
tect from  error,  and  which  he  commanded  us 
to  hear,  to  the  new-fangled  and  mystical  no- 
tions of  Oxford.  It  may  be  childish  simplicity 
in  us ; but  if  we  err  in  hearing  the  church,  we 
err  at  least  by  the  express  command  of  Christ ! 

Professor  Palmer  will  not  admit  that  either 
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the  seyenth  or  the  eighth  council  was  gen- 
eral. The  former  condemned  the  Iconoclasts 
and  maintained  the  lawfulnm  of  images  in 
churches;  the  latter  condemned  the  intruder 
Photius^ — that  ambitious  man  who  had  been 
consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  six 
days  from  being  a mere  layman,  while  St  Igna- 
tius, the  lawful  bishop,  was  still  living.  He  tells 
us,  that  the  former  was  rejected  by  the  west- 
ern and  the  la^r  by  the  eastern  church,  (p.  47.) 
Neither  of  these  assertions  is  true,  as  we  could 
easily  accumulate  evidence  to  prove,  did  our 
limits  permit  The  Roman  pontiffs  certainly 
sanctioned  the  canons  of  the  seventh  council, 
or  the  second  of  Nice,  held  in  787.  And  with 
them  the  bulk  of  the  western  bishops  certainly 
agreed,  at  least  after  a brief  hesitancy.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  at  Frankfort,  in  794, 
merely  labored  under  an  error  of  fact,  founded 
on  a false  version  of  the  Nicene  canons : this 
error  was  subsequently  removed,  and  the  west- 
ern bishops  then  gave  in  their  adhesion. 

What  the  bishops  of  the  Greek  church  may 
have  thought  on  the  subject,  after  their  final 
rupture  with  Rome  under  Michael  Cerularius, 
is  not  important:  but  during  the  two  cen- 
turies intervening  between  this  final  schism 
and  the  holding  of  the  eighth  general  councU, 


they  had  oectainly,  at  least  a majority  of  them, 
received  its  decisions.*  There  is,  in  a word, 
as  much  evidence  to  prove  that  these  councils 
are  ascumenical,  as  there  is  to  prove  the  same 
of  the  six  preceding  ones,  which  our  author 
receives.  Objections  had  been  made  to  all  of 
them  for  a time ; bur  they  were  all  sanctioned 
by  the  body  of  bishops. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  this 
epoch ; and  with  them  we  also  close  this  pa- 
per. We  have  not  noticed  one-half  the  pas- 
sages we  had  marked  for  animadversion ; but 
the  few  specimens  we  have  been  able  to  give 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  for 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  Compendious 
Church  History,”  as  abo  that  of  its  right 
reverend  editor.  Our  readers  will  probd^ly 
concur  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  Bishop 
Whittingham  might  have  been  much  better 
employed  than  in  writing  notes  on  Palmer’s 
Church  History.  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to  an  an- 
swer to  Bishop  Kenrick’s  book  on  the  Pri- 
macy. M.  J.  S. 

* Palma,  vol.  ii>  part  ii,  p.  15,  H and  p.  26, 
it  ffo.  and  ibid.  p.  89,  it  uq,  and  p.  114,  it  aeq,  tor  foil 
proon  on  the  tulject  of  the  teventn  and  eighth  general 
oooooilf. 


MOEHLER’S  SYMBOLISM. 

ARTICLE  n. 


SymMitm:  or  ExposiUon  the  Doctrinal  De- 
ferences betteeen  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as 
cpideneed  by  thdr  Symbclieal  Writings.  By 
John  Adam  Moebler,  D.  D. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  " smaller  Protestant  sects,”  viz : the 
Anabaptists  or  Mennonites,  with  whom  in 
some  respects,  particularly  in  the  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  rejecting  infant  baptism,  our 
Baptists  correspond ; the  Ouakers,  the  Herrn- 
hutters  or  Moravians,  and  the  Methodists; 
the  Swedenborgians,  the  Soclnians,  and  the 
Arminians  or  Remonstrants. 

Though  not  nearly  so  much  in  detail,  it  is 
characterized  by  the  same  ability,  as  the  first 
part ; the  same  vigor  of  ratiocination,  the  same 


ease  at  gtasping  all  the  main  points  of  a sys- 
tem, and  the  kindred  power  of  delineatiiig  with 
a few  bold  strokes  a whole  outline,  the  same 
unwavering  justice,  and  almost  unerring  accu- 
racy of  exposition.  With  regard  to  the  Q.ua- 
kers  and  Methodists  especially,  of  whom  Moeh- 
ler  knew  little  or  nothing  except  from  books, 
and  those  neither  full  nor  precise  in  their  defi- 
nitions, it  might  be  anticipated  that  be  would 
err  more  or-less.  But  it  is  not  so.  On  the 
score  of  imperfect  information,  he  requires  no 
indulgence.  Relying  upon  his  unerring  logic, 
he  applies  it  fearlessly  to  the  ascertained  first 
principles,  or  if  these  were  undefined,  to  the 
known  phenomena  of  the  distinctive  exis- 
tence of  these  sects,  he  proceeds  to  trace  with 
certainty  the  whole  system.  This  is  specially 
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remarkable  with  the  treatise  on  the  Q,aakers,  a 
sect  whose  affectation  of  a vague  and  dim  in- 
wardness or  spiritualism^  and  want  of  any  ac- 
knowledged symbol  render  their  doctrines  pe- 
culiarly difficult  of  apprehension.  Its  lengthy 
however,  precludes  us  from  extracting  it,  and 
we  take  instead  his  two  chapters  on  the  Metho- 
dists. 

**  TkeMUhodutM.  ReUgiow  tttUe  of  England 
ai  the  heginninf^  if  the  eiMeenth  century.  Pro- 
found degradatwn  ofpuJme  morals.  The  Metho- 
duts  wim  to  bring  about  a reform.  Comparison 
between  the  reforming  ^orts  if  Cathohes  and 
Protestants,  at  similar  epochs. 

**  The  relimous  fanaticism  of  the  mnd  rebel- 
lion in  England,  pushed  even  to  frenzy,  and 
to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  follow^  by 
a period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  which, 
passing  through  various  grades  of  transition 
sank  at  last  into  the  most  frivolous  unbelief. 
England  had  seen  a parliament  which  fur- 
nished a proof  that  an  excess  of  distempered 
relwous  feelings  can  be  as  deeply  revolting  to 
and  to  reason,  involving  even  the  crime  of 
regicide,  as  the  abronce  of  tul  religious  princi- 
ples. The  parliament  had  been  succeeded  bv 
another,  whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell 
dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended  interference 
of  an  immediate  divine  agency  ; a parliament 
which,  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  deceitful 
fanatic,  bore  testimony  Uhat,  from  the  very 
tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  Holy  Ghost  worked  within 
him  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations  with 
religious  solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat 
the  members  confessed  that  ^ they  were  filled 
with  a peace  and  joyfulness,  and  had  a sen^ 
of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  they  had  never  b^ 
fore  experienced.’*  This  period  of  fanaticism 
was  followed  by  a generation,  in  whose  higher 
circles,  the  prmciples  of  a Shaftesbury  ever 
gained  ground;  and  a state  of  morals  pre- 
vailed, which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  his 
Tom  Jones.  The  populace,  which  had  re- 
cruited the  Cromwellian  army  with  preachers, 
enthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets ; that  had  re- 
jected an  established  mmistry,  as  totally  unne- 
cessary, and  as  destructive  to  evangelical  free- 
dom ; lay  now  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  as 
it  had  been  previously  exalted  into  a dizzy 

• ••  ViUemain,  Hiitoire  de  Cromwell  d’apret  let  me- 
notres  do  temp*  et  let  reeoeilt  ParlemeoUiret.  BniK- 
cUci,  1831,  tom.  xi,  p.  6.  Of  Cromwell’t  opening 
tpmh  to  the  parliament  of  1665,  Yillemain  •ayt: — 
' C*ett  nne  etpeee  de  termon,  rempli  du  nom  de  Dicn, 
et  de  eitationt  de  PEcritnre.  II  ezhorte  let  depntet  a 
etre  fidelet  aree  let  Saiutt,  et  let  felicite  d’etre  aroaet 
pir  Jetnt  Chritt,  et  d’aroner  Jetnt  Chritt.  C’etoit 
■ae  addrette  attez  remarquabled’elnder  ainti  I’eleetion 
popolaire  par  la  roeation  dirine,  et  de  flatter  eette  at- 
teablee  au  nom  de  oe  qn’il  aroit  d’illegal  et  d’inntite 
M rewiioa,*  ete.  The  Appendix  to  Yillemain’t 
fhvtvolome  (pp*  329 — S.W,)  willgire  the  reader  foil 
jMight  into  Cromwell’a  artful  chaiwter.” 


elevation.  The  Anglican  clergy,  on  the  one 
hand,  despised,  and,  therefore,  repelled  by  the 
blind  and  excited  people,  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  learned  little  from  their  times  of  perse- 
cution. All  enthusiasm,  life,  activity,  deep 
conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  their  calling,  re- 
mained, for  the  most  part,  even  alien  from 
their  minds  and  habits ; so  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  looked  with  a stupid,  indifferent  eye  on 
the  ever-growing  depravity.* 

**  During  the  long  period  of  her  existence, 
the  Catholic  church  has,  not  unfrequently,  had 
to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her  clergy. 
But  it  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  up 
men,  endued  with  sufficient  courage  and 
energy,  to  strike  terror,  and  infuse  new 
life,  into  a torpid  priestho^,  as  well  as  into  a 
degenerate  people.  According  to  the  different 
character  of  different  times,  the  mode  of  their 
rise  and  action  was  different ; but,  the  convic- 
tion was  universal,  that  mere  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, under  such  circumstances,  were  fruit- 
less; and  only  living,  practical  energy  was 
capable  of  infusing  new  life  into  an  age  dis- 
eased. On  the  one  hand,  we  see  numerous 
individuals,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heads  of 
the  church,  who  were  acquainted  with  their 
powers  of  energetic  persuasion,  travel  about 
as  preachers  in  remote  districts,  awakening, 
among  high  and  low,  a sense  of  their  misery, 
and  stirring  up  the  desire  for  deliverance  from 
sin ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  founders 
of  mighty  orders  arise,  whose  members  made 
it  their  duty  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two  very 
different  things)  or  both  these  offices  together, 
neglected,  as  theyhad  been,  by  the  ordinary 
pastors.  Happy  for  the  church,  if  its  episco- 
pacy, misled  by  a partial  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  services  of  such  communities,  in  the 
time  of  their  bloom  and  strength,  had  not  pro- 
longed their  existence,  when  they  were  be- 
come morally  dead,  and  were  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  renovation.  As  new  orders  sprang  up, 
most  of  the  elder  ones  were  ordinarily  forced 
to  disappear. 

**  The  end  which  several  of  the  smaller  Pro- 
testant sects,  and  particularly  the  Methodists, 
proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly  the  saine 
as  that,  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastio 
institutes  adverted  to.  It  appears  even,  not 
unworthy  of  attention,  that,  precisely,  at  the 
time,  when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  and  Zinzendorf,  as  well  as  the  lounder 
of  Methodism,  were  flourishing ; there  arose 
in  the  Catholic  church  a less  celebrated  indeed, 
but  not  less  active,  and,  (as  regards  the  reli- 
gious life  of  Italy,)  not  less  influential  person- 
age,— ^I  mean  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  a native 


Methoditn.  We  find  there  little  else  to  blame,  ex- 
cept his  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  choreh, 
and  hit  vain  attempt  to  exealpate  the  Anglican.’* 
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of  the  Neapolitan  temtory^  who  took  compas- 
sion on  the  neglected  people^  and  deyoted  himr 
self  to  their  religious  and  moral  culture.* 
The  important  distinction^  however,  is  not  to 
be  overlooked,  and  such  Catholic  institutes 
spring  from  the  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  individu- 
als, or  to  be  carefully  awakened  and  cherished; 
whole  the  above  named  sects,  in  a greater  or 
a less  degree,  ever  assailed  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  religious  community,  out  Of 
which  they  arose,  and  strove  to  set  t^  same 
aside.  The  origin  of  Ptotestantismits^lf  is  here 
felt:  for,  as  the  reformers  acted  against  the 
Catholic  church,  so  the  community,  founded 
by  them,  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its  own 
children  in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  re- 
verence towards  father  and  mother  (for  such 
is  the  church  to  us  in  a spiritual  relation,)  is 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation ; and 
the  wicked  spirit,  that  first  raised  the  son  up 
against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the  son  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a parent,  and,  in  turn,  goads 
his  offspring  on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeance 
upon  him. 

The  man,  upon  whose  heart  the  spiritual 
misery  of  the  English  people,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
made  a deep  impression,  was  John  Wesley, 
distinguished  beyond  doubt  bv  great  talents, 
classical  acquirements,  and,  (wnat  was  still 
better,)  by  a burning  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Rightly  doth  his  biographer  say,  that, 

**<See  Jeancurd,  Vie  da  Bienhenreox  Alphonse  Liz- 
uori,  eveqoe  de  Ste.  Agathe  de  Goths,  et  fondatear  de  la 
Congregation  des  Pretres  Missionairet  da  tres  saint  Re- 
dempteur.  Loavain,  1^29.  Bom  in  the  jrear  1696,  of  an 
old  and  noble  family,  Alphoosos  Ligaori  was  ordained 
priest  in  1726.  Touched  with  the  deepest  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  the  Laazaroni,  he  united  nimself  with  other 
cccleuastics,  in  order  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  oare 
of  this  neglected  multitode.  He  foandea  pious  congre- 

fations,  which  still  subsist,  and  at  present  amount  at 
laples  to  the  niunber  of  seventy-five,  each  oonsisting 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hnndmd  and  fifty  per- 
sons. (Seep.  47—51.)  During  a residence  in  the  eoun- 
tij,  he  discovered  the  rude  and  utterly  neglected  ochi- 
dition  of  the  peasantry.  * JL’abandon  presqne  general,* 
says  Jcaucara,  ‘dans  lequel  Alphonse  cut  alorsoooa- 
sion  de  reconnoitre,  que  vivaient  les  habitans  des  cam- 
pagnes,  le  tonoha  d*an  sensible  chagrin:  il  lui  en  restn 
une  impression  profonde,  dontla  Providence,  qui  In  lui 
avoit  menagee,  ae  senrait  dans  la  suite  jpourPezeention 
des  grands  dcsseins  dont  elle  voulait  que  oe  digne 
ouvner  evangclique  fat  l*fn8trameat.* — P.  o2.  He  now 
founded  an  order  which  was  destined  to  meet  these  cry- 
ing wmts.  The  idea  which  led  to  its  estabUshment,  ia 
this : it  usually  happena  that  the  ordinary  ministry  of 
souls,  though  not  eooduoted  badly,  is  yet  carried  on  in 
a dull  and  drowsy  fashion.  With  the  priest,  the 
parishes,  too,  slumber.  Hence,  from  time  to  time,  an 
extraordinary  religious  excitement  and  resusoitatioQ 
are  very  desiraUe,  which  then  the  local  clergy  ean 
keep  up.  This  extraordinary  religious  excitement  the 
missions,  undertaken  by  the  Redemptionists,  are  de- 
signed to  produce.  From  the  same  views,  an  Eewiiah 
parliament  onoe  wished  to  do  away  entirely  with  nil 
stationary  clenymen.  They  were  all  to  be  constantly 
changing  reaidence,  in  order  that  the  parishes  might 
receive  new  ones,  nnd  thus  be  kept  in  a oonstant  state 
of  life  and  excitement.  This  was  another  extreme.** 


in  other  timee  and  other  drcumsfances,  he 
would  have  been  the  founder  of  a religious  or- 
der, or  a reforming  pope.  With  his  brother 
Charles,  and  some  others, — among  whom  the 
eloquent,  gentle,  kind-hearted,  but  in  every 
respect  far  less  gified,  Whitfield,  soon  became 
eminent, — John  Wesley,  from  the  year  1729, 
lived  at  Oxford,  as  a student  and  assistant 
teacher,  devoted  to  the  toost  ripd  ascetic  exer- 
cises, and  careless,  as  was  right,  about  the  re- 
marks of  the  world.  From  the  strict  obs^v- 
ance  of  a pious  method  of  life,  which  evinced 
itself,  in  the  promotion  of  an  interior  spirit, 
the  pious  association  obtained  at  first  in  a well- 
meant  sense,  and  then  by  way  of  ridicule,  the 
name  of  Methodists,  which  then  became  gene- 
rally attached  to  them.* 

Peculiar  doetrinee  of  the  Methodkte.  Mark$ 
of  dutinctim  behoeen  iHiem  and  the  Hermhutterc. 
Diomon  of  the  sect  into  Weeteyamand  Whitfiddr 
ifes.— Still  holding  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Andean  church,  and  fully  retaining  its 
liturgy  and  constitution,  the  Methodists,  at 
first,  propa^ted  through  smaller  circles  out  of 
Oxfora,  only  their  ascetic  practices,  their  fasts, 
their  hour  of  prayer,  their  Bible-read higs,  and 
their  frequent  communions.  Their  n^e  of 
teaching,  at  first,  differed  from  the  ordinarv 
one,  only  by  the  great  stress  they  laid  on  moral 
perfection,  which  they  held  to  be  possible  to  the 
regenerate.  The  eneiOT  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  sermons,  delivered,  as  they  were,  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Anglican  church,  attracted, 
in  a very  short  time,  crowds  of  auditors  ; so 
that,  encoura^  by  success,  they  soon  selected 
the  open  fields,  for  the  thetre  of  their  exer- 
tions, and,  indeed,  principally  such  places  as 
had  been  the  scene  of  every  sensual  excess. 

<'The  acquaintance  of  John  Wesley  with 
some  Hermhutters,  principally  with  David 
Nitschmann,  whom,  as  a fellow-passenger  on 
a voyage  out  to  America,  his  brother  Cnarles 
had,  in  the  year  1735,  learned  to  know  and 
esteem;  then  his  connection  with  Spangen- 
berg— diis  visit  to  the  Hemhutt  communities  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  occasioned  a new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  his  interior  life.  He 
broame  acquainted  with  the  doctrine,  that  after 
the  previous  convulsive  feelings,  the  clearest 
consciousness  of  grace  before  (Jod,  accompa- 
nied with  a heavenly,  inward  peace,  must 
suddenly  arise  in  the  soul ; and  this  -doctiine 
obtained,  for  a long  time  at  least,  his  fullest  conr 
viction.  Yet  it  was  only  some  years  after,  he 
was  favored  with  such  a momeut,  and  (m  he 
himself  declares)  on  the  29th  May,  17^9,  in 
Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a quarter  before 

* Southey,  vol.  i,  p.  49.  * They  were  sometimes 
called,  in  ridicule,  Sacramentarians,  Bible-canters, 
Biblc-moths,  and  even  the  Holy  Club.  A certain  indi- 
vidual, who,  by  his  knowledge  and  religkm  feelings, 
rose  superior  to  the  multitude,  observed,  in  reference 
to  the  iwsrtodtcai,  r^;a]sr  mode  of  life  of  these  despised 
men,  that  a new  sect  of  MtthodUU  had  sprung  im.* 
AUusioa  was  here  made  to  a medieal  school  m that 
name.** 
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nine  o’clock.  How,  amid  such  violent,  inward 
emotions,  the  time  could  be  so  accurately  ob- 
served, the  striking  of  the  clock  heard,  or  the 
watch  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to 
conceive!  This  genuine  Lutheran  doctrine 
was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with  peculiar 
ardor,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never 
failed  to  be  attended  with  sudden  conversions. 
The  impressive  eloquence  of  Whitfield,  espe- 
cially, was  very  successful  in  bringing  about 
such  momentary  changes  of  life,  that  were, 
very  frequently,  aocompanied  with  convulsive 
fits,  the  natural  results  of  an  excessive  excite- 
ment of  the  imagination,  among  a people,  for 
the  greater  part,  totally  ignorant,  and  deeply 
deluded.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  were  called 
‘ the  outward  signs  of  grace,’  and  were  even 
held  to  be  miracles.*  The  pulpits  of  the  Es- 
tablished church  were  refused  to  tbe  enthusi- 
asts and  fanatics,  as  the  Methodists  were  now 
called  ; and,  thereby,  the  occasion  was  afforded 
to  the  latter,  to  constitute  themselves  into  an 
independent  body.  Wesley  now  raised  him- 
self to  the  episcopal  dignitv,  and  ordained 
priests : a pretended  Greek  bishop,  caUed  Eras- 
mus, then  residing  in  England,  was  also  soli- 
cited to  impart  holy  orders.  The  separation 
from  the  Anglican  church  was  now  formally 
proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
commenced.t 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  Herrn- 
hutters  and  the  Wthodists  were  also  soon  dis- 
turbed. A weighty  cause  for  this,  as  Southey 
justly  observes,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact,  that  neither  Zinzendorf  nor 
Wesley  was  ^sposed  to  help  a subordinate 
position  one  to  tbe  other : and  two  chiefs  could 
not  be  honored  in  the  same  community.  But, 
there  also  existed  strong  internal  motives  for 
this  opposition,  and  they  were  the  two  follow- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  Herra- 
hutters,all  prayer,  all  Bible-reading,  all  benevo- 
lent actions  prior  to  regeneration — ^that  is  to  say, 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  above  described 
turning  point  in  life,  are  not  only  fruitless,  but 
even  deadly  poison;  a doctrine,  indeed,  often  put 
forth  by  Luther, but  which  Wesley  rightly  held 


• **  Southey  relates, in  rol.  ii,  p.  478  (German  trans- 
lation,) that  the  teachers  of  a Methodist  Latin  school  at 
Kingswood,  would  not  permit  boys,  of  from  seren  to 
eight  years  of  age,  to  hare  any  rest,  * nntil  they  bad 
omained  a clear  feeling  of  the  pardoning  lore  of  God.* 
The  poor  children  were  driven  to  the  veige  of  insanity; 
and,  at  last,  the  inward  despairing  contrition  arose,  and 
thereupon  the  full  consciousness  of  divine  grace  ensued! 
Wesley,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  act  of  extreme 
folly  in  Kingswood,  approved  of  and  encouraged  it. 
Of  course,  iu  a very  short  time,  no  trace  of  any  such  a 
regeneration  was  any  longer  to  be  discerned ; and  here- 
upon Wesley  testifies  his  astonishment  in  the  following 
passage ; * I passed  an  hoar  among  the  children  at  Kings- 
wood. Strange  enough ! What  is  become  of  the  won- 
derfnl  work  of  grace,  which  God,  last  September, 
wrought  among  the  boys  ? It  is  gone ! 11  is  vanished!’ 
kc.  &c.*» 

t **  Vet  subseqnently  thev  were  Methodists,  again, 
who  adhered  to  the  established  church.” 


to  be  untrue  in  itself,  and  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  An  English  Herrn- 
hutter,  or  Moravian  brother,  said,  that  for 
twenty  years  he  had  faithfully  observed  all  the 
ecclesiastical  precepts,  but  had  never  found 
Christ.  But  hereupon  having  become  disobe- 
dient, he  immediately  contracted  as  intimate  an 
union  with  Christ,  as  that  which  joins  the 
arms  to  the  body.*  The  second  stumbling- 
block,  in  the  way  of  union,  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Methodists.  They  taught,  that,  by  the 
evangelical  perfection,  which  the  regenerate 
possess,  a moral  condition  is  to  be  understood, 
wherein  even  all  the  irregular  motions  of  con- 
cupiscence—every  involuntary  impulse  of  sen- 
suality stimulating  to  evil,  are  utterly  unknown. 
Against  such  a doctrine  the  Hermhutters  pro- 
tested with  reason ; and  Spangenberg  replied 
as  follows : ^ So  soon,’  says  he,  ‘ as  we  are 
justified,  Tor  taken  into  favor  by  God,)  a new 
man  awaxes  within  us.  But,  the  old  man 
abideth,  even  to  the  day  of  our  death ; and  in 
this  old  man  remaineth  the  old  corrupt  heart. 
But,  the  heart  of  the  new  man  is  clean,  and 
the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ; so  that, 
albeit  corrupt  nature  ever  continues  to  struggle, 
it  can  never  conquer,  as  long  as  we  can  retain 
our  eyes  fixed  upon  ChrisL’t  The  form  of 
this  reply  has  undoubtedly  much,  that  is  objec- 
tionable ; for,  we  are  expressly  required  to  put 
off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  one.  The 
same  idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  words,  ‘ new 
birth,’  ‘ new  creation,’  and  the  like ; hence,  we 
are  to  have  not  two  hearts,  but  only  one.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  reply  to  the  Methodists, 
is,  in  substance,  perfectly  correct;  although 
the  degrees,  in  the  life  oi  the  regenerate,  ore 
not  minutely  traced,  the  setting  forth  whereof 
might  have  rendered  possible  a reconciliation 
between  the  Methodists  and  the  Hermhutters. 
That  Spangenberg,  too,  should,  in  so  unquali- 
fied a man,  have  represented  the  new  man,  as 
being  able  to  conquer,  and  the  regenerated,  as 
really  triumphing  in  the  struggle  against  tlie 
incentives  to  grievous  sin,  proves  the  great 
revolution  of  opinion,  which  Spenser  had 
brought  about  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
wherein  the  Hermhutters  had  also  taken  part. 

The  controversy  adverted  to,  divided,  also, 
Wesley  and  Whitfield.  The  latter,  like  the 
Hermhutters,  combated  the  exaggerated  views 
of  the  former,  respecting  the  perfection  of  the 
regenerate,  and,  in  this  respect,  chose  the  bet- 
ter part;  but  on  another  point,  Wesley  de- 
fended the  truth  against  Whitfield.  The  latter 
was  a partisan  of  the  most  rigid  predestinari- 
anism,  which  the  former  classed  among  the 
most  abominable  opinions  that  had  ever  sprung 
up  in  a human  head,  and  which  could  by  no 
means  be  tolerated.  In  this  way,not  only  did  the 
mutual  approximation  between  the  Hf^rrnhut- 

* Sonthey,  toI.  i,  p.  309.  Compare  an  equally  re- 
markable pasiage  in  p.  313.” 

t ” Southey,  Tol.  i,  p.  317.  Zinzendorrs  Exaggera- 
tionr,  p.  321. 
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tcrs  and  the  Methodists  fail  of  terminating,  in 
the  desired  union,  but,  the  one  sect  of  Metho- 
dists, broke  into  two,  that  opposed  each  other 
with  bitter  animosity. 

“ These  sectaries,  however,  by  their  mode 
of  reasoning  with  each  other,  excite  in  the 
mind  the  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  not  with- 
out a sense  of  insuperable  disgust,  that  we  see 
Spangenberg  appeal  against  Wesley,  tohumm 
txpenmce,  and  that  of  the  other  Herrnhutters; 
wnence,  nothing  else  could  be  inferred,  than 
that  they  had  such  particular  experiences,  but 
by  no  means,  that  such  things  must  so  be.  The 
Wesleyans,  in  their  turn,  brought  forward 
men  and  women,  who  appealed  to  thtir  otm 
experience,  and  thence  proved  that  the  regene- 
rate no  longer  perceive,  in  themselves,  the 
disorderly  motions  of  sensuality,  and  are  in 
every  respect  free  from  sin  or  even  failing.* 
The  most  egotistical  exaltation  of  oneself,  to  be 
a pattern  to  all,  meets  us  here  in  its  most  re- 
pulsive, appalling  form,  against  which  the 
slightest  spark  of  shame,  we  should  think, 
would  rise  up,  and  kindle  into  a flame.  Lastly, 
Whitfield,  too,  came  forward  with  a shocking 
arrogance,  denominated  by  him  humility,  and 
appealed  to  his  inward  experiences,  in  proof  of 
the  theory  of  absolute  predestination. f 

The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles, 
even  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was  of 
very  important  consequence.  Wesley  distin- 
guished between  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion, although  he  allowed  both  to  take  place, 
at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of  an 
asserted  inward  connection,  between  the  two 
things,  the  mere  assumption,  that  divine  grace 
could  be  annexed  to  any  other  principle,  in 
our  spiritual  life,  than  that  whereby  man  man- 
ifests his  obedience  unto  God,  necessarily  led 
to  a contempt  of  the  law ) so  that,  even  here 
also,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 
only,  betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  char- 
acter. The  following  account,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  a quarter  perfectly  friendly  to  the 
Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
misrepresentation.  Fletcher, — a very  remark- 
able, active,  and  amiable  disciple  of  Wesley, — 
says,  in  his  Checks  to  Aniinomiamism  : ^ Anti- 
nomian principles  have  spread  like  wildfire 
among  our  societies.  Many  persons,  speak- 
ing in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and 
their  interest  in  his  complete  salvation,  have 
been  found  living  in  the  grossest  immoralities. 

♦ “Soothey,  toI.  i,  p.  318.” 

t **  Southey,  Fol.  i,  n.  337.  ‘Pardon  me,*  wrote 
Whitfield  to  Wesley,  ‘ that  I exhort  you,  in  humility, 
DO  longer  to  resist,  with  this  boldness,  the  doctrine  of 
election,  since  you  yourself  confess,  that  you  hare  not 
the  testimony  or  the  spirit  withii^ou,  and  are  thus  no 
competent  judge  in  this  matter.  Thisliying  testimony, 
Goa  several  years  aeo  granted  to  me ; and  1 stand  up 
forelection  • . • . Oh  ! I have  never  read  a syllable  of 
Calvin's  writings ; my  doctrine  I have  from  Christ  and 
his  apostles;  God  himself  hath  announced  it  to  me;  as 
it  pleased  him  to  send  me  out  first,  and  to  enlighten  roe 
first,  so  I hope  he  gives  me  now  also  the  lij^t.’  The 
separation  of  the  two  occurred  in  the  year  1740.” 


How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  ex- 
torting or  some  other  evil,  hath  not  broke  out, 
and  given  such  shakes  to  the  ark  of  the  gos- 
el,  that,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed,  it  must 
ave  been  overset ! I have  seen  them,  who 
pass  for  believers,  follow  the  strain  of  corrupt 
nature ; and  when  they  should  have  exclaims 
against  Antinomianism,  I have  heard  them  cry 
otif  against  the  legality  of  iheirwickedhearts  which 
they  said,  stUl  suggested,  that  they  were  to  do 
something  for  their  salvation,’  (that  is  to  say, 
the  voice  of  their  conscience  ever  cried  out 
against  their  immoral  conduct ; but,  they  held 
that  voice  to  be  a temptation  of  Satan,  who 
wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of  faith.) 

‘ How  few  of  our  celebrated  pulpits,’  con- 
tinues Fletcher,  ' where  more  has  not  been 
said  for  sin,  than  against  it !’ 

Fletcher  cites  the  Methodist  Hill  in  par- 
ticular, as  asserting,  ‘ That  even  adultery  and 
murder  do  not  hurt  the  pleasant  children  but 
rather  work  for  their  good  : God  sees  no  sin 
in  believers,  whatever  sins  they  may  commit. 
My  sins  may  displease  God,  my  person  is  al- 
ways acceptable  to  him.  Though  1 should 
outsin  Manasses,  I should  not  be  less  a plea- 
sant child,  because  God  always  views  me  in 
Christ  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  adulteries, 
murders,  and  incests,  he  can  address  me  with 
‘ thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  my  undefiled ; there 
is  no  spot  in  thee.’  It  is  a most  pernicious  er- 
ror of  the  schoolmen,  to  distinguish  sins  ac- 
cording to  the  fact,  not  according  to  the  person. 
Although  I highly  blame  those  who  say,  ' let 
us  sin  that  grace  may  abound,’  yet  adultery, 
incest  and  murder,  shall,  upon  the  whole,  make 
me  holier  on  earth,  and  merrier  in  heaven 
that  is  to  say,  the  more  I need  the  pardoning 
grace  of  God,  the  stronger  becomes  my  faith, 
the  holier  I become.* 

‘'John  Wesley  was  extremely  concerned  at 
the  spread  of  such  opinions.  He  therefore 
summoned  a conference,  in  the  year  1770, 
which  took  into  deliberation  the  principles, 
hitherto  professed  by  the  Methodists,  and  jusdy 
acknowledged,  that  all  the  evil  entirely  origi- 
nated in  the  opinion,  that  Christ  has  abolished 
the  moral  law;  that  believers  are  thus  not 
bound  to  its  observance;  and  that  Christian 
liberty  dispenses  them  from  keeping  the  divine 
commandments.  The  following  remarks  of 
Wesley,  at  the  same  conference,  as  to  the 
merit  of  works,  to  which  he  was  by  necessity 
urged,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  ‘Take 
he^  to  your  doctrine ! We  have  leaned  too 
much  towards  Calvinism.  With  regard  to 
man*s faithfulness:  our  Lord  himself  taught  us 
to  use  the  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  With  regard  to  working  for 
life:  this  also  our  Lord  has  expressly  com- 
manded us.  Labor,  literally,  work 

*'*See  Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinoaiianism,  vol.  it, 
. 22,  200,  216.  Works;  vol.  iii,  p.  60 ; vol.  iv,  p. 
. Compare  Dr.  Milner’s  End  of  Rcligioos  Contro- 
versy, Letter  vi.” 
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for  the  meal  that  endureth  to  ewrlaeting  life.  3. 
We  have  received  it  as  a maxim,  that  a man 
is  to  do  nothing  in  order  to  iiistificadon.  No- 
thing can  be  more  false.  Whoever  desires  to 
find  favor  with  God.  should  cease  from  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  well.  Whoever  repents,  should  do 
fivorks  meet  for  repentance.  And  if  this  is  not 
in  order  to  find  iavor,  what  does  he  do  them 
for?  Is  not  this  salvation  by  works  ? Not 
the  merit  of  works,  but  by  works  as  a condi- 
tion. What  have  we  then  been  disputing 
a^ut,  for  these  thirty  years?  I am  afraid, 
about  words.  As  to  merit  itself,  of  which  we 
have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  re- 
warded according  to  our  works,  yea,  because  of 
our  works.  How  does  this  differ  from,/br  the 
sake  of  our  worksl  And  how  differs  this  from 
secundum  merita  operum,  as  our  works  deserve? 
Can  you  split  this  hair?  I doubt  I cannot.’^ 
Wesley  was  evidently  very  near  the  truth. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Me- 
thodists, so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  inquiry. 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that 
the  Methodists  have  acquired  great  merit  by 
the  instruction,  and  the  religious  and  moral 
reform,  of  rude  and  deeply  deeded  classes  of 
men  ; as  for  instance,  the  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood,  and  the  negro  slaves  in  America. 
Their  wild  way  of  preaching,  which  is  not 
entirely  the  result  of  their  doctrines,  has  evinced 
its  fitness  for  the  obtuse  intellect  and  feelings 
of  auditors,  who  could  only  be  roused  to  some 
sort  of  life,  by  a violent  method  of  terrifying 
the  imagination.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
on  one  occasion,  to  a minister,  who  declared 
it  impossible  to  convert  a drunkard,  and  who 
said,  that  at  least  no  example  of  such  a con- 
version had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge,  Wes- 
ley replied  that  in  his  society,  there  were  many 
converts  of  that  kind.  There  are  certain  moral 
and  intellectual  capacities  and  conditions, 
which  only  a certain  style  of  preaching  suits ; 
and  on  which  every  one  makes  no  impression. 
Hence,  it  is  to  be  considered  a great  misfor- 
tune, when,  in  any  place,  all  things  are  mod- 
elled after  a uniform  plan.  This  is  to  render 
the  spirit  at  once  inaccessible  and  inoperative, 
for  many  preachers  and  many  descriptions  of 
people ; for  the  spirit  delighteth,  at  times,  even 
m eccentric  forms.’^ 

Moehler’s  style  is  grave,  even,  and  per- 
spicuous, and  Mr.  Robertson  has  well  inter- 
woven these  qualities  into  his  English  version. 
Its  only  fault  in  this  indolent  and  labor-saving 
age,  is,  that  it  is  succinct  and  eminently  sug- 
gestive, and  constantly  requires  more  or  less 
thought  on  the  part  qf  the  reader.  Be  it  ob- 
served, however,  in  passing,  that  no  book  of  this 
class  will  better  repay  the  pains  bestowed  to  un- 
derstand it  thoroughly.  Though  the  language 

• •‘Southey,  Tol.U,p.  867.” 


is  always  forcible  and  dignified,  rather  than 
polished  or  glowing;  it  rises  not  unfrequently 
into  a certain  noble  and  stately  eloquence, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  the  less  striking  that  it 
is  rather  rare.  Of  this,  his  view  of  the  church, 
above  quoted,  furnishes  an  example ; but  we 
must  add  another. 

After  reviewing  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  his  wonted  power,  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant doctrines  on  good  works,  he  reaches  at 
last  the  culminating  point,  at  which  Luther, 
impelled  by  the  logic  of  his  error,  is  forced  to 
maintain  the  deplorable  doctrine  of  an  inward 
and  essential  opposition  between  religion  and 
morality,  assigning  to  the  former  an  eternal, 
and  to  the  latter  a mere  temporal  value.  Here 
Moehler  breaks  forth : 

**  Religiousness  and  virtue!  how  intimately, 
how  vitally,  are  they  united!  And  in  the 
same  degree,  therefore,  religion  and  morality — 
faith  and  the  law ! Contemplate  the  immoral 
man — see  how  fading,  how  drooping  too,  is 
all  religious  life  within  him,  how  utterly  in- 
capable it  is  of  putting  forth  blossoms ! How 
the  clear,  pure  knowledge  of  divine  things  is 
obscured  within  him ! Contemplate  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  and  ye  will  learn  how  every 
immorality  and  unbelief,  or  misbelief,  have 
gone  hand  in  hand ! This  truth  the  progress 
of  heathenism  has  inscribed  in  frightml  char- 
acters in  the  book  of  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Saviour  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  Christian  piety — for  faith  in  himself, 
he  commands  us  to  observe  in  life  what  he 
hath  taught!  And  this  was  the  experience  of 
all  the  saints,  that  the  more  moral  they  be- 
came, the  more  their  piety  increased ; that  in 
proportion  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  where- 
with the  divine  law  was  realized  within  them, 
the  deeper  their  religious  knowledge  became ! 
Whence  comes  the  fact  that  a genuine  piety 
evaporates,  when  a violation  of  the  moral  law 
occurs ; and,  again,  to  the  observance  of  the 
latter  the  former  is  so  easily  annexed  ? Doth 
not  this  point  incontrovertibly  to  an  essential 
union  of  the  two?  Oh,  believe  me,  whoso 
sees  himself  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his 
heart  and  conscience  a confiding  faith,  to  ban- 
ish thence  the  moral  law,  haUi  in  his  heart 
and  conscience  an  erroneous  faith ; for  the  true 
living  faith  not  merely  agrees  with  the  moral 
law — it  is  one  with  it.  Again  too,  whence 
the  fact  that  the  religious  and  moral  elements 
cannot  really  exist  asunder;  that  the  one  per- 
petually seeKs  the  other,  nay,  bears  it  in  its 
own  bosom  ? From  the  living  sense,  and  the 
clear  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence  on 
the  all-gracious  and  merciful  God,  humility 
and  confidence  first  spring,  next  the  fulness  of 
love,  which  already  includes  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  whereby  we 
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tread  immediately  on  ethical  ground.  If  the 
first  virtues  be  more  reli^ous^  the  last  are 
more  ethical;  but  the  (fistinction  between 
them  is  absorbed  in  love — their  living  centres — 
the  point  wherein  religiousness  ana  morality 
unite.” 

Throughout  the  SynibcUsm  there  reign  a 
kindliness  of  spirit  which  loves  to  discover  and 
set  forth  the  truth  that  more  or  less  relieves 
from  utter  falsehood  the  worst  religious  aber- 
rations; a lofty  justice^  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  incapable  of  any  passionate  or  one- 
sided attacks,  even  upon  those  doctrines  which 
he  judged  most  false,  and  which  is  always 
rejoiced  to  recognize  merit  in  whomsoever 
found ; and  an  ever  active  charity,  which  seeks 
instinctively  the  least  ofiensive  form  of  cen- 
sure or  condemnation;  qualities  all,  which 
must  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  Pro- 
testant brethren,  and  open  to  their  hearts  a 
way  for  its  convincing  arguments.  At  times, 
however,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  how,  at 
some  of  the  odd  and  inconsistent  whims  of 
Protestantism,  a smile  will  ripple  the  calm  of 
his  placid  German  nature ; but  a smile  is  in 
every  way  becoming,  serene  and  fatherly,  full 
of  compassionate  benignity ; such  as  that  which 
the  poet  of  old  spreads  over  the  ample  front 
of  his  Olympian  Jove : 

**  Snbridens  hominmn  taior  atqae  Deomm 
Vulto,  quo  ocelnm  tempettatesqoe  forenat/* 

Thus,  afier  a protracted  and  unusually  pro- 
found argument  on  the  authority  of  the  church, 
as  the  sole  interpreter  of  Scripture,  there  comes 
a gleam  of  sunshine  like  this  : 

*‘This  accordingly  is  the  doctrine  of  Ca- 
tholics. Thou  wilt  obtain  the  knowledge  full 
and  entire  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  in 
connection  with  its  essential  form,  which  is 
the  church.  Look  at  the  Scripture  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical spirit,  and  it  will  present  thee  an 
image  perfectly  resembling  the  church.  Con- 
template Christ  in,  and  with  his  creation — the 
church ; the  only  adequate  authority ; the  only 
authority  representing  him,  and  thou  wilt  then 
stamp  his  image  on  thy  soul.  Should  it, 
however,  be  stated,  in  ridicule  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  it  were  the  same  as  to  say — ' Look 
at  the  Bible  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
church,’  be  not  dbturbed,  for  it  is  better  for 
thee  to  contemplate  the  star  by  the  aid  of  a 
glass,  than  to  let  it  escape  thy  dull  organ  of 
vision,  and  be  lost  in  mist  and  darkness. 
Spectacles,  besides,  thou  must  always  use, 
but  onW  beware  lest  thou  get  them  constructed 
by  the  ^t  casual  glass-grinder,  and  fixed  upon 
thy  nose.” — P.  3w. 


At  other  times,  again,  one  notices,  almost 
with  pain,  that  the  kindliness  of  his  charity  is 
now  and  then  ruffled  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  enormous  errors  into  which,  with  an 
almost  unaccountable  perversity,  Protestants 
wUl  plunge;  and  he  is  startled,  in  spite  of 
himself,  into  an  austere  and  biting  irony. 
Viewing  the  tendencies  of  Protestantism  to  In* 
dividualism,  and  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  this  capital  error,  he  says, — ^with  an  un- 
wonted severity,  the  more  crushing  as  it  is 
but  too  just : 

‘‘  In  the  consistent  progress  of  things,  every 
one  considered  himsdf,  m a wider  circle,  the 
representative  of  humanity,  redeemed  from 
error  at  least — as  a sort  of  microoosmic  Christ. 
But  in  order  that  this  phenomenon  might  not 
appear  too  strange,  for  it  is  no.  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  one  Christ  with  the  other,  an  expe- 
dient of  compromise  was  discovered,  by  leav- 
ing to  each  one  his  own — tjiat  is  to  say,  by 
permitting  him  to  be  his  own  Redeemer,  and 
to  represent  himself,  as  also  to  consider  the 
extreme  points,  wherein  all  individuals  con- 
cur, as  representing  redeemed  humanity.  The 
common  property  of  Protestants  could  only 
now  consist  of  some  abstract  formulas,  whicn 
must  be  acceptable  to  very  many  non-Chris- 
tians. As  every  one  wished  to  pass  for  a 
Christ,  the  true  Christian,  the  real  scandal  to 
the  world,  necessarily  vanished ; for  as  each 
one  redeemed  himself,  there  was  no  longer  a 
common  Redeemer.” — P.  100. 

Yet  it  is  but  seldom  that  Moehler  is  in  this 
vein ; not  oftener,  we  bdieve,  than  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  whole  book.  Evidently  the  tren- 
chant edge  of  irony  wounded  him  even  while 
he  used  it  with  such  terrible  efiect  against  an 
adversary;  and  his  meek  spirit  and  loving 
heart  were  better  pleased  to  contemplate,  as 
they  ever  warmed  most  brightly  in  describing, 
the  harmony  and  beauty,  ever  ancient,  but 
always  new,”  of  that  Catholic  truth  which 
on  earth  he  so  well  understood  and  so  nobly 
vindicated,  and  the  perfect  and  glorious  devel- 
opment of  which,  we  may  reverently  hope, 
his  most  useful  life  has  won  for  him  in  heaven. 

A natural  curiosity  respecting  the  personal 
characteristics  of  one  who  has  so  deeply  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  religious  world,  will 
be  gratified  by  the  following  portrait,  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  bis  biographers : 

^^Tall  in  stature,  he  was  of  a slight  and 
delicate  frame ; his  outward  bearing  was  most 
decorous  and  dignified;  his  features  were 
delicate,  regular,  and  prepossessii^ ; in  ^ 
large,  dark  eye  beamed  a gentle  fire,  which 
sh^  over  a psdlid  countenance  an  indescribable 
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chanxL  His  voice^  like  his  bodily  frame,  was 
weak  and  slender,  yet  harmonious ; his  pro- 
nunciation was  pure,  without  the  alloy  of  any 
peculiar  dialect  Whoever,  therefore,  saw 
him  for  the  first  time,  was  ever  most  agreeably 
prepossessed  with  his  general  appearance.’’ 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Robertson  has 
discharged  a task  to  which,  as  a labor  of  love, 
he  has  been  devoted,  at  intervals,  for  more 
than  four  years,  we  have  but  little  room  left 
now  to  speak.  Fortunately  on  that  head  but 
little  is  needed.  His  admirable  translation  of 
Frederick  Schlegel’s  great  work.  The  PhUoeo- 
fky  (f  HUicry,  has  made  for  him  a reputation 
universally  conceded  in  the  critical  world  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  his  version  of 
the  SyfonboHmn  will  enhance, — and  this  is  say- 
ing erery  thing.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  is  a 
futhful  translation ; though  in  view  of  the  pe- 
culiar difliculties  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  which  proved  too  much  for  the 
French  translator,  M.  Lachat,  of  whose  inac- 
curacies, Moehler,  we  have  good  authority 
for  saying,  used  to  complain  heavily, — ^this  is 
no  mean  praise ; but  it  is  a complete  transfu- 
sion of  the  entire  spirit, — the  philosophical 
precision  of  logic  and  expression,  the  even 
dignity  of  tone,  and  into  such  clear,  flowing, 
and  natural  English,  that  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  an  original  work, 
with  its  ease^  energy,^  and  nerve,  he  is  read- 
ing. 

Prefixed  is  an  introduction  of  ninety-one 
pages,  containing  a very  able  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  state  of  Protestantism  and  Ca- 
tholicism in  Germany  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  written  with  a depth  of  reflection  and 
a comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  which  show 
that  the  translator  of  Schlegel  and  Moehler 
had  himself  caught  in  no  small  degree,  the 
philosophic  spirit  of  his  great  originals ; and 
a memoir  of  Dr.  Meehler,  of  which  the  strik- 
ing features  are  its  impartial  justice,  **  nothing 
extenuating,”  and  its  sustained  interest  The 
remark  of  a French  critic  (UUhiveniti  Catho- 
fifue,  vol.  ii,  p.  76),  that  the  SymboUmn  is 
the  necessary  complmnent  of  Bossuet’s  Vari- 
ations,” seems  to  ^ve  suggested  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, a discriminating  comparison  between 
those  two  great  works ; for  which  we  are  con- 
aWained  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  the 
"Memoir.”  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
in  the  main  we  agree  with  him  in  his  eonclu- 
sions  upon  this  point ; allotting  to  both  an 


equality  of  powers  of  generalization ; but  to 
the  Variations  the  palm  of  unequalled  per- 
spicuity of  argument  and  eloquence  of  style, 
and  to  the  SymboUem  that  of  erudition  and 
philosophic  depth.  One  grand  difierence  be- 
tween the  two  works  should  be  remembered. 
Bossuet  was  a prophet,  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture ; while  Moehler  is  a philosopher  survey- 
ing the  past  Whatever  perception  of  the 
internal  operations  and  tendencies  of  Protest- 
antism and  its  ultimate  developments  Bossuet 
possessed,  he  was  indebted  for,  solely  to  his 
own  wonderful  prescience,  to  that  eagle  vision 
which  from  the  commanding  height  whither 
the  unflagging  wing  of  his  mighty  intellect 
had  borne  him, 

**  Soaring  with  supreme  dominion, 

Throogh  the  azure  deep  of  air,*’ — 

pierced  through  the  clouds  which  even  then, 
from  the  depths  of  society,  Protestantism  had 
called  up,  dark  and  dense  as  the  smoke  of  the 
bottomless  pit, — and  described  from  afar,  in 
the  future,  the  monstrous  shapes  of  error, 
"Gorgons  and  Chimseras  dire,”  which  she 
was  destined  to  engender ; and,  like  the  poet’s 
sin,  to  her  own  destruction.  Moehler,  on  the 
contrary,  writing  at  a time  when  most  of  these 
strange  creations  had  had  existence  and  com- 
plete or  progressing  development,  had  merely 
the  task  of  tracing  with  the  orderly  and  search- 
ing analysis  of  philosophy,  their  lineage,  re- 
lation, growth,  changes,  and  ultimate  distinc- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this 
paper  has  already  run  out,  much,  very  much, 
remains  still  to  be  said  of  the  SymboUtm;  its 
logical  and  pregnant  style  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage ; the  profound,  important,  and  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  subject,  combining  to 
render  it  a book  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat 
whh  any  degree  of  thoroughness,  in  a maga- 
zine. ^fore  we  close,  however,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  gratification  that 
in  the  portly  and  well-looking  volume  before 
us  (badng  some  typographical  errors,  espe- 
cially in  the  Latin  of  the  notes,  which  we 
hope  to  miss  in  a second  edition)  so  worthy 
an  opening  has  been  made  in  this  country  for 
that  new  or  nU^ecHoe  school  of  theological  dis- 
cussion which,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
has  been  so  fertile  in  great  minds  and  able 
productions,  and  which,  though  altog^er 
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better  adapted  to  the  thoughtful  and  subtle 
habits  of  the  stge,  than  the  old  histoncal,  or 
objectiye  school  of  mere  facts  (highly  useful 
in  its  day,  and  still  so  in  its  sphere,  but  hardly 
calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  a higher 


science,  and  greater  intellectual  depth),  has 
hitherto  spoken  to  the  great  majority  of  us 
words  which  hearing  we  understand  not,  as 
being  in  tongues  whereof  we  knew  not  what 
they  say.” 


ST.  ANSELM,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

COITFESSOn  Aim  DOCTOR. 


r'  has  been  often  mmarked,  that  when  the 
church  of  Christ  has  been  in  any  apparent 
danger,  from  any  cause  soever.  He  who  pro- 
mised to  be  with  her  to  the  consummation  of 
ages,  never  fails  to  raise  up  in  her  defence 
men  renowned  alike  for  their  abilities  and  ex- 
traordinary virtue.  The  saint,  a brief  memoir 
of  whose  life  we  propose  to  write,  is  admitted 
by  all  to  have  been  of  this  distinguished  class. 
He  came  into  existence  in  troublous  times, 
when  the  church  was  girding  herself  for  a 
atru|fgle  of  no  ordinary  or  trivial  nature.  In 
the  early  ages  of  her  existence,  she  had  com- 
bats of  the  fiercest  descriptions  to  maintain ; 
but  they  were  with  open  enemies, — with  the 
Jew  and  the  infidel,  or  with  those  who,  having 
once  acknowledged  her  authority,  afterwards 
broke  asunder  the  bonds  of  unity  by  which 
they  had  been  connected  with  the  Catholic 
church,  and  by  open  schism  or  heresy  put 
themselves  in  opposition  to  her  authority. 
But  now  she  had  enemies  of  another  descrip- 
tion to  contend  with ; enemies  the  more  dan- 
gerous, because  they  were  within  her  own 
bosom,  and  whilst  they  acknowledged  them- 
selves her  children,  by  their  parricidal  acts 
struck  at  the  sacredness  of  her  discipline,  and 
would  enslave  her,  who,  to  carry  out  the  de- 
signs of  her  divine  Founder,  requires  to  be 
free  from  the  trammels  of  worldly  restraint 
The  flood  of  barbarian  invasion,  which, 
rolling  from  the  north,  had  beat  against  the 
bulwarks  of  the  mighty  Roman  empire,  and 
overwhelmed  with  irresistible  violence  every 
thing  that  opposed  its  progress,  at  length  set- 
tled down  into  a comparative  quiet  amidst 
the  ruin  and  desolation  which  it  had  spread 
throughout  Europe.  The  marks  of  ancient 
civilization  had  been  swept  away.  The  va- 


rious provinces  of  the  most  powerful  empire 
that  had  ever  existed  were  parcelled  out  among 
the  stern  barbarians  who  had  conquered  them. 
A new  order  of  things  now  appeared.  The 
rude  manners  and  laws  of  those  uncultivated 
tribes  assumed  the  place  once  held  by  Roman 
laws  and  refinement ; by  them  was  introduced 
feudalism  with  all  its  dependence  of  serf  and 
master,  of  feudal  lord  and  liege  sovereign. 
Those  hardy  invaders  and  their  descendants 
were  subdued  by  the  mild  precepts  of  the 
€k)spel ; they  who  acknowledged  no  master, 
no  superior  bn  earth,  were  made  to  bow  be- 
fore the  instrument  of  the  Redeemers  suffer- 
ings, and  were  admitted  into  her  bosom  to 
whom  the  Gentiles  were-  given  for  an  inheri- 
tance. But  those  steel  clad  warriors,  those 
turbulent  knights,  those  haughty  lords  and 
princes,  when  once  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  began  to  give  trouble.  By  a sys- 
tematic course  of  encroachments  they  com- 
menced to  undermine  her  freedom,  and  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  functions  and  privileges, 
which  none  might  use  lawfully,  save  those 
who  by  divine  appointment  were  chosen  to 
rule  the  church, ''whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.”  In  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  other  princes, 
took  upon  themselves  the  " right  of  investi- 
Uires,”  that  is,  of  granting  to  bishops  and 
abbots  the  insignia  of  their  dignity  and  con- 
ferring on  them  their  benefices.  This,  though 
tolerated  for  a time  by  reason  of  the  troubles 
and  confusion  of  the  period,  was  afterwards 
aggravated  by  princes  who  claimed  the  right 
of  keeping  the  episcopal  sees  and  abbeys  va- 
cant as  long  as  it  suited  themselves,  turning 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  their  advantage, 
and  even  making  a traffic  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
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nities,  conferriog  them,  not  on  the  most  wor- 
thy, hot  on  those  that  offered  the  highest  price. 
It  was  against  abuses  of  this  nature,  that  the 
illostrious  pope,  St  Gregory  VII,  raised  his 
Toice.  The  insignia  of  the  episcopacy,  he 
maintained,  were  the  symbols  of  spiritual 
power,  and  consequently  could  not  be  con- 
ferred by  laymen. 

A few  years  after  the  demise  of  the  immor- 
tal Gregory,  Anselm  entered  the  lists  with 
prudence  and  firmness,  and  of  few  can  it  be 
said  that  they  exercised  so  unirersal  an  influ- 
ence.”* The  contest  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  Italy  against  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  he  admirably  supported  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  subject  of 
ioTestitures  did  not  give  rise  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  holy  archbishop  and  William  Rufus  5 
still,  in  other  respects,  may  the  contest  be  con- 
sidered one  and  the  same.  It  was  religion  con- 
tending for  objects  not  of  this  world,”  against 
the  heartless  oppression  of  crowned  tyrants ; 
truth  and  holiness  endeavoring  to  throw  off 
the  shackles  by  which  they  were  bound ; the 
unirersal  church  yearning  after  divine  and 
eternal  things  which  had  been  so  long  stifled 
in  the  miseries  and  melancholy  wars  of  the 
times ; the  flame  of  religion  struggling  for  free- 
dom, and  in  the  glare  which  it  produced,  the 
chain  by  which  the  human  mind  had  been 
held  captiye  melted  away.”t 
The  contest  of  the  church  in  the  eleventh 
century,  besides  being  looked  upon  as  one  of 
a purely  religious  character,  may  also  be 
considered  in  other  respects  as  a contest  for 
human  rights,  one  of  a popular  nature,  in 
wMch  the  welfare  of  mankind  were  had  in 
view.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  that  period 
would  be  in  the  church  what  they  were  in 
their  own  earthly  kingdoms ; but  the  church, 
in  the  ministration  of  her  mysteries,  knows  no 
distinction  of  rank, — ^the  potentate  and  the 
lowest  plebeian  are  equally  her  children — her 
suljects, — and  she  was  then  what  she  has 
ever  been,  the  defender  of  man^s  just  privi- 
leges against  the  oppression  of  tyranny.  And 
in  fact,  what  first  brought  Anselm  in  contact 
with  the  son  of  the  conqueror,  was  his  refusal 
to  submit  to  unjust  demands  for  money,  which 
must  be  wrung  from  the  penury  of  an  over- 
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burdened  people.  The  contest  of  the  churcii 
at  that  period  was  then  not  only  about  lay 
investitures  and  simony,”  but  whether  those 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  civil  powers, 
were  exempted  ''from  the  obedience  to  the 
Christian  law  by  which  their  brethren  were 
bound  5”*  whether  they  were  to  have  no 
check  to  their  unrestrained  licentiousness ; to 
be  amenable  to  no  laws ; to  lord  it  over  church 
and  state ; to  control  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  affairs,  and  to  hold  clergy  and  laity  as 
mere  obsequious  servants  of  their  will  and 
power.  We  have  premised  these  remarks,  to 
give,  though  very  imperfectly,  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  the  church  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  to  show  that  the 
cause  in  which  St.  Anselm  engaged  so  ar- 
dently, was  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself, 
opposed  to  the  violence  of  men  whose  haughty 
nature  could  brook  no  control,  whose  en- 
croachments struck  at  the  very  existence  of 
the  church. 

Saint  Anselm  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Aosta, 
in  Piedmont,  in  the  year  1034.  His  parents 
were  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  very  un- 
like each  other  in  disposition.  Gundulph,  his 
father,  was  a man  of  a rough,  unamiable 
character,  who  apparently  cared  little  about 
gaining  the  affection  of  his  son;  whilst  his 
mother,  Ermenberg,  was  possessed  of  all  those 
endearing  and  tender  qualities  of  soul  which 
take  so  strong  a hold  on  the  affection  of  chil^ 
dren,  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  but  increase 
as  life  advances.  This  excellent  woman  was 
as  remarkable  for  her  piety,  as  for  the  many 
other  good  qualities  by  which  she  was  adorned. 
Like  all  good  mothers,  the  chief  object  of  her 
solicitude  was  early  to  imbue  the  tender  mind 
of  her  son  with  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and 
with  so  great  a horror  for  sin,  as  to  look  upon 
it  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  evils. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Anselm  had  already 
made  considerable  advancement  in  all  the 
sciences  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  day,  and 
he  then  felt  a desire  to  enter  the  monastic 
state.  He  was  not,  however,  encouraged  in 
this,  his  youthful  resolution,  by  the  abbot  of 
a neighboring  monastery  to  whom  he  applied. 
Afterwards  he  grew  careless  in  his  devotion, 
and  were  it  not  for  his  estimable  mother,  he 
might  have  plunged  into  all  the  excess  of  dis- 
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sipation.  Losing  her  soon^  and  being  treated 
with  much  harshness  by  his  father^  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  his  home,  and 
going  to  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
then  renowned  no  less  for  its  school  of  learn- 
ing, established  by  his  countryman,  the  illus- 
trious Lanfranc,  than  for  the  regularity  and 
sanctity  of  the  religious  who  resided  within 
its  sacred  precincts.  It  had  been  founded  by  a 
Norman  Imight,  a relation  of  William  (he  Cour 
queror,  named  Herluin,  who,  after  having  been 
long  distinguished  for  his  feats  of  valor,  and 
knightly  bearing,  came  to  the  resolution  of  abanr 
doning  the  world  and  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  prayer  and  religious  seclusion. 

After  studying  for  several  years  in  this 
school  of  learning  and  sanctity,  Anselm  was 
still  undecided  as  to  the  state  of  life  he  would 
embrace.  Should  he  return  to  Italy  and  take 
possession  of  his  parental  estates,  or  enter  as 
a religious  among  the  monks  of  Bee"?  Not 
being  able  to  decide  upon  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue,  he  consultei  his  friend  and  precep- 
tor, Lanfranc,  who,  with  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  advised  him  to  embrace  the  religious 
life  at  Bee : this  he  did  accordingly  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  seemed 
now  in  his  proper  sphere ; he  gave  himself  to 
contemplation  and  prayer,  to  the  instruedon 
of  youth,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  monastic 
state.  When  Lanfranc  was  promoted  by  the 
king  of  England  to  the  abbey  of  Caen,  An- 
selm was  made  prior  of  Bee,  though,  in  fact, 
the  whole  management  of  the  institution  de- 
volved upon  him,  because  Herluin  the  abbot 
was  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

The  learning,  the  ability,  and  sanctity  of 
Anselm  by  degrees  acquired  for  his  monastery 
a reputation  even  beyond  what  it  had  enjoyed 
under  his  master.  Pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
all  the  neighboring  countries.  From  his  amia- 
bility of  character,  he  was  as  a father  to  all 
under  his  charge,  and  governed  by  mildness 
rather  than  by  coercive  measures.  He  took 
great  care  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  love  for  God : the  name 
of  Christ  was  ever  on  his  lips.  After  employ- 
ing the  entire  day  in  giving  instruction  and  in 
the  performance  of  his  various  duties,  he 
spent  most  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  the 
composition  of  the  numerous  books  which 
came  from  his  pen. 

Anselm  was  appointed  abbot  after  the  death 


of  Herioin,  which  occurred  in  1078.  Boon 
after  he  was  obliged  to  visit  England  on  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  his  monastery.  Every 
where  he  was  greeted  as  a saint:  parents 
and  children,  priests  and  monks,  looked  to 
him  for  instruction  and  spiritual  nourish- 
ment,” which  he  iix^>arted  with  a spirit  of 
mildness  that  raised  him  still  higher  in  their 
estimation.  It  was  not  without  the  most  ur- 
gent entreaties  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester, 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  visit  England  a 
second  time;  for  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to 
spend  his  days  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
his  monastery.  Lanfranc  had  died  in  the 
year  1089,  but  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  still 
vacant;  for  William  Rufus  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  father  two  years 
before  the  demise  of  Lanfranc,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  archiepiscopal  revenues,  and 
refused  to  have  a successor  appointed.  Few 
princes,  if  any,  bearing  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian, have  surpassed  William  Rufus  in  wick- 
edness and  depodsm.  He  would  be  absolute 
in  church  and  state ; he  yielded  **  to  the  wild- 
est debauchery,  and  impatience  of  every  kind 
of  restraint.  ....  Frantic  with  his  excessive 
power,”*  "he  feared  CJod  very  little,  and 
men  not  at  all.”t  " As  soon  as  a church  be- 
came vacant,  a king’s  commissioner  took  po8> 
session,  and  it  was  either  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  king’s  profit,  or  kept  vacant  air 
together;  the  revenue  going  meanwhile  to  the 
exchequer.”  When  the  nobility  and  cleigy 
besought  him  to  have  the  see  of  Canterbury 
filled,  he  swore  that  besides  himself  there 
should  be  no  other  archbishop.  They  then 
besought  him  at  least  that  he  would  permit 
them  to  offer  up  prayers  that  God  would  put 
it  into  his  heart  to  have  a worthy  archbishop 
appointed.  ^^Let  the  church  ask  what  she 
pleases,”  said  he,  1 shall  not  cease  to  work 
my  will.” 

When  Anselm  came  to  England,  the  peo- 
ple every  where  received  him  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm : they  looked  ^upon  him  as  their 
future  archbishop.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
king  was  attacked  by  sickness,  that  he  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  consented  to 
his  appointment.  All  rejoiced  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  Anselm  but  the  saint  himself : he  made 
most  energetic  remonstrances ; nor  would  he 
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sabmit  to  the  forcible  solickadons  of  the  kin^, 
barons,  bishops,  and  people,  until  WiDiam 
consented  to  act  with  justice  towards  the  op- 
pressed church.  Before  his  appointment,  An- 
selm had  forebodings  of  the  difficulties  he 
should  have  to  contend  with.  When  the 
king  has  crushed  me,’^  said  he  to  the  bishops, 
•'none  will  dare  oppose  him  in  anything, 
and  then,  rest  assured,  he  will  not  scruple  to 
trample  upon  you  also.” 

What  the  archbishop  foresaw,  soon  came 
to  pass.  The  years  which  he  spent  in  Eng- 
land after  his  promotion,  were  years  of  con- 
tinual rexations,  which  required  all  the  virtue 
and  ability  of  an  Anselm  to  bear  up  against. 
William  was  determined,  aAer  his  recovery 
from  sickness,  to  make  the  new  primate  what 
some  of  the  other  bishops  were,  who  obtained 
their  dignities  by  improper  means,  mere  in- 
struments in  his  hands,  by  which  he  wrested 
from  the  church  her  dearest  privileges.  But 
Anselm  was  not  a man  to  yield  implicitly 
to  his  unjust  exactions ; he  would  not  oppress 
his  flock  to  replenish  the  royal  treasury.  On 
the  contrary,  he  besought  the  king  to  fill  the 
TRcancies  of  the  abbeys,  to  restore  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  to  their  legitimate  pur- 
poses, not  to  commit  acts  of  simony,  and  to 
allow  the  bishops  the  privilege  of  assembling 
in  council,  according  to  their  ancient  custom. 
The  king,  however,  would  comply  with  none 
of  these  just  demands;  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  he  grew  daily  more  licentious ; nobles 
and  prelates,  for  the  most  part,  were  gained  to 
his  side,  and  the  saint  was  left  to  contend  al- 
most single  handed.  The  holy  archbishop 
seeing  **  a multitude  of  evils  which  it  was  his 
province  to  correct,  but  which  he  could  not, 
nor  yet  tolerate  them  without  sin,  and  the 
king  requiring  him  to  submit  to  his  pleasure 
in  matters  which  were  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,”  he  departed  from  the  kingdom  for 
Rome  in  the  year  1097,  to  lay  his  case  in  per- 
son before  the  sovereign  pontifi*.  He  landed 
in  France  in  the  garb  of  a pilgrim,  but  not- 
withstanding his  humble  appearance,  he  was 
every  where  received  with  the  utmost  joy ; his 
journey  resembled  a triumph ; the  people  ven- 
erated him  as  a saint  persecuted  and  exiled  for 
the  faith.  Many  miracles  are  related  by  his 
biographer  to  have  been  performed  by  him 
during  this  journey.  Pope  Urban  exhorted 
him  to  make  no  delay  in  coming  to  Italy,  and 
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not  to  think  of  spending  the  winter  in  Lyons, 
as  he  had  intended.  He  set  out  accordingly, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
esteem  by  the  pope.  News  soon  arrived  at 
Rome  that  William,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  letters  of  Urban  and  Anselm  relative  to  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  became 
daily  more  and  more  of  a tyrant,  and  carried 
oppressive  measures  to  such  extremes,  that  he 
was  insupportable.  The  heart  of  Anselm  was 
overwhelmed  with  sadness ; in  his  grief  he  re- 
solved to  resign  his  see  into  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  and  enjoy  in  peace  the  sweets  of  retire- 
ment in  a monastery  of  Calabria,  to  which  he 
had  retired.  But  Urban  would  not  listen  to 
this  request ; he  exhorted  him  to  bear  up,  as  it 
became  a bishop,  a successor  of  the  apostles, 
against  the  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

A council  was  summoned  at  Rome,  before 
which  the  cause  of  Anselm  was  laid.  Many 
of  the  bishops  called  loudly  for  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  king  of  England.  " What  are 
we  doing  7”  exclaimed  the  bishop  of  Lucca. . . 

We  offer  no  resistance  to  the  despotism  of 
tyrants.  Their  oppressions  and  robberies  of 
the  church  are  daily  reported  to  this  see.  As 
the  head  of  all,  you  are  called  upon  for  coun- 
sel and  assistance.”  The  pope,  however,  pre- 
ferred mild  measures ; for  he  hoped  that  God  in 
hb  own  good  time  would  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  church,  and  either  change  the 
heart  of  the  king,  or  by  some  other  means,  re- 
store the  suffering  church  of  England  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Anselm  had,  previously  to  the  council  of 
Lateran,  assisted  at  that  of  Barri,  which  was 
held  to  effect  a re-union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  When  called  upon  by 
the  pope  to  speak,  he  delivered  his  sentiments 
with  so  much  wisdom  and  solid  argument,  that 
his  eloquence  was  irresistible ; the  Greeks  were 
silenced,  and  all  joined  in  condemning  the 
heresy  which  had  separated  the  east  from  the 
Latin  church. 

Anselm  went  from  Italy  to  Lyons,  where 
he  was  received  by  his  friend.  Archbishop 
Hugh,  with  his  accustomed  hospitality.  So 
great  was  the  reverence  of  the  latter  for  the 
saint,  that  on  all  occasions,  he  gave  him  the 
precedence,  and  happy  did  they  deem  them- 
selves who  were  enabled  to  have  any  sacra- 
ment administered  to  them  by  him.  Here  it 
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was  that  he  received  information  of  the  death 
of  William  Rufus.  He  mourned  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  sincere  grief  over  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  fallen  monarch,  who  had  been  cut 
off  suddenly  in  his  career  of  wickedness, 
detested  by  his  people  whom  he  had  oppressed, 
and  without  the  sacraments  of  the  church 
which  he  had  persecuted.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  a blasphemer,  a hater  of  every  thing 
sacred.  No  bell  tolled  for  his  funeral,  no  eye 
dropped  a tear  of  condolence  over  his  corpse;  '‘of 
his  treasures,  no  alms  were  given  for  his  soul.” 

After  the  death  of  William,  his  youngest 
brother  and  successor,  Henry  I,  together  with 
the  lords  and  the  entire  nation,  requested  An> 
selm’s  return  to  England.  He  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect ; but  new 
troubles  quickly  arose;  Henry  wished  him  to 
receive  investiture  from  his  hands  anew ; this 
the  primate  refused,  because  the  practice  was 
condemned  by  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  no 
layman  could  confer  investiture  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  excommunication.  The  king  per- 
sisted, but  Anselm  had  too  often  braved  the 
frowns  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  in  de- 
fence of  religion,  to  be  terrified  into  measures, 
when  conscience  and  the  interest  of  the  church 
were  at  stake.  Henry  temporized  for  the  pre- 
sent, because  his  brother,  Robert  of  Normandy, 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  England ; the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt,  and  were  only  kept 
faithful  to  their  sovereign  by  the  exertions  of 
the  saint.  It  was  argued  that  Anselm  should 
go  in  person  to  Rome  in  1 103,  and  lay  the  dis- 
pute before  the  pope.  Pascal  II  condemned 
the  pretension  of  the  king,  and  excommunica- 
ted all  who  should  receive  investiture  of 
church  dignities  from  him. 

Anselm,  on  his  way  back  to  England,  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  king  to  remain  in  ex- 
ile : nor  was  he  permitted  to  return  to  his  see 
until  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  so  deter- 
mined was  Henry  to  cling  to  the  usurped  pri- 
vileges, the  occasion  of  the  dispute.  He  was 


at  length,  however,  so  harassed  by  the  “en- 
treaties of  the  barons,  and  the  murmurs  of  ffie 
people,’^*  by  the  solicitations  of  his  sister  and 
of  his  queen,  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
compromise,  and  renounce  his  claim  of  inves- 
titure. He  was  reconciled  to  the  holy  pri- 
mate at  Bee.  Anselm  soon  after  departed  for 
England,  where  he  was  awaited  with  the  ut- 
most impatience  by  aU  orders.  At  Dover  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  queen  in  the  name  of 
the  nation.  Appointments  were  quickly  made 
to  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies ; every 
thing  was  done  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
church.  Anselm  and  Henry  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms ; when  the  king  was  ab- 
sent in  Normandy,  the  holy  primate  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  entire 
kingdom,'  and  with  the  care  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. This  calm,  after  so  many  storms,  came 
quite  seasonably  for  thS  aged  primate ; the  per- 
secutions and  trials  through  which  he  had 
passed  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
episcopacy,  had  completely  shattered  his  con- 
stitution. He  remained  ever  faithful  to  the 
duties  of  his  station,  and  when  age  and  sick- 
ness hid  rendered  him  unable  to  celebrate  the 
divine  mysteries,  he  would  be  daily  carried  to 
the  church  to  attend  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass. 
He  died  at  length  in  1109,  universally  regret- 
ted, in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.f 

* Lionurd. 

t St.  AnMlm  has  left  varioiis  treatises  on  pkiloeophi- 
cal  and  theoloaical  sulyects  with  several  works  on 
morals  and  four  books  of  letters.  The  best  edition  of 
his  writings  is  that  published  in  1676,  in  folio,  by  Ger» 
beron,  a Benedictine  of  tho  consjegation  of  St.  Manr. 
In  this  edition  have  been  ineludied  the  works  of  Ead- 
mer,  a monk  of  Canterbury,  the  friend  and  confidant  of 
St.  Anselm.  The  style  of  the  archbishop  is  charac- 
terized by  its  precision,  perspicuity,  elevation  of 
thought  and  solid  argumentation.  In  proving  the 
truths  of  revelation,  he  insists  principally  on  the  evi- 
dence drawn  from  the  light  of  reason,  and  hence  he 
is  considered  the  father  of  scholastic  theology.  His 
great  otnect  was  to  show,  that  revealed  truth  can  be 
rendered  credible  by  reason  alone.  His  ascetic  works 
are  full  of  instruction  and  edifintion,  and  are  distin- 

E Dished  for  that  unction  which  touches  and  subdues  the 
eart.  The  style  of  his  letters  is  simple,  clear  and 
natural* 
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CHAPTER  m. 

IT  required  but  little  time  for  Lorenzo  to  cap- 
tivate the  esteem  and  affection  of  Henry 
Wakingham,  who,  charmed  with  his  admira- 
He  qualities,  wished  him  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
his  youngest  son.  Lorenzo  objected : Henry 
insisted. 

**  I must  then  avow  to  you  with  a candor 
which  your  generosity  requires,”  said  Lo- 
renzo, with  animation,  '^that  1 do  not  bear 
my  true  name;  but  resolved  to  die  without 
making  myself  known,  no  consideration  can 
alter  my  purpose.  Besides,  did  you  know  me 
as  well  as  the  marquis  of  Rosline,  you  would 
be  far  from  making  such  a proposition.  Ask 
him  where  I became  known  to  him,  and  in 
what  class  of  society  he  found  me ; you  will 
then  seek  another  god-father  for  the  son  of 
Count  Walsingham. 

Lorenzo  was  animated ; an  undefinaUe  joy 
sparkled  in  his  eyes.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  did  not  betray  the  least  shadow 
of  a sentiment  of  shame  or  embarrassment. 
The  marquis  of  Rosline  shared  my  surprise ; 
he  asked  Lorenzo,  in  a very  low  tone,  if  he 
desired  that  Henry  should  be  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  became  known  to  us. 
Lorenzo  seized  the  marquis’  hand,  and  pressed 
h to  his  lips  with  an  involuntary  transport 
‘^He  should  have  known  it  before  this,” 
said  he,  if  he  whom  you  have  sometimes 
deigned  to  call  your  (nend,  had  not  feared  to 
offend  you.” 

But  my  dear  Lorenzo,”  resumed  the  mar- 
quis, stiU  in  an  undertone,  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  your  captivity,  and  the  appearance, 
at  least,  of  guilt,  do  they  not  cause  you  any 
pain?” 

Lorenzo  leaned  his  head  a moment  on  Lord 
Arthur’s  hand,  and  replied  in  an  altered  voice : 


A day  will  come,  I doubt  not,  when  the  most 
generous  of  men  wiU  be  able  to  comprehend 
my  language,  and  the  happiness  I experience ; 
but  now  the  difference  of  our  religious  belief 
places  too  great  a distance  between  us.” 

The  marquis  did  not  understand  his  mean- 
ing. He  wished  not,  however,  that  Henry 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  what  we 
knew  of  our  common  friend. 

We  passed  the  evening  with  music ; after 
which,  I went,  according  to  custom,  to  read 
for  Lorenzo.  He  generally  named  the  book 
he  wished  to  hear,  but  on  that  evening  he 
handed  me  a volume  which  he  had  brought 
with  him.  When  I was  about  to  commence, 
he  asked  me,  in  a very  low  tone,  if  we  were 
alone.  I told  him  that  Henry  was  present 

**  Henry,  this  is  like  you,”  he  replied,  but 
I asked  that  question  because  this  work  is  little 
known  here.  The  greater  part  of  your  coun- 
trymen are  not  of  my  religion,  and  although 
one  of  the  first  privileges  of  dieir  creed  is  to 
read,  judge,  and  examine  every  thing  for  them- 
selves, there  are,  nevertheless,  some  books 
which,  by  a singular  contradiction  among  a 
thousand  others,  they  are  forbidden  to  read.” 

Lord  Henry  smil^.  Lorenzo  is  right,” 
said  he;  '^Protestants  contradict  themselves 
unceasingly.” 

I colored ; for  it  was  the  first  time  Lorenzo 
attacked  my  religious  principles.  I did  not 
venture  to  show  the  pain  I felt,  and  yet  I could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  ^ remark. 
Displeased  and  embarrassed,  I began  to  read, 
without  making  any  reply.  The  book  was  a 
collection  of  the  contradictions  of  the  reformed 
church,  a work  which  our  ministers  very  pru- 
dently forbid  their  people  to  read.  I knew  the 
name  of  it,  and  I could  easily  imagine  the  in- 
dignation of  the  marquis,  were  he  to  surprise 
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me  with  it  in  my  hands.  The  reading  of  this 
book  made  a strange  impression  upon  me. 
The  yirtues  of  Lord  Waisingham’s  family, 
and  th^  extraordinary  elevation  of  Lorenzo’s 
character,  both  concurred  to  give  me  lofty 
ideas  of  their  religion  which  1 had  never  had 
of  my  own. 

Until  the  day  when  first  I knew.  Lorenzo,  I 
had  heard  of  the  faith  of  Cafiiolics  only  as  an 
assemblage  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  out- 
ward forms.  I now  beheld  this  same  religion 
under  quite  a different  aspect,  and  my  con- 
science unceasingly  reproached  me  for  having 
adopted  false  notions,  and  cherished  them 
without  inquiring  into  their  truth. 

I entreated  Lorenzo  to  let  me  have  his  book, 
and  1 passed  a part  of  the  night  in  reading  it 
Lorenzo  and  Henry  had  both  left  me;  the 
former  had  not  returned  to  his  room,  and  it 
was  now  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Troubled,  and  not  knowing  what  to  resolve,  I 
went  out  secretly,  intending  to  open  my  mind 
to  one  or  the  other;  but  instead  of  going  to 
Henry’s  room,  I took,  without  knowing  it,  the 
way  to  the  chapel ; 1 did  not  observe  it  until  I 
had  opened  the  door.  There  1 encountered 
my  two  friends  just  going  out  They  said  no- 
thing. I entered  alone  into  the  sanctuary.  I 
prayed  God  to  enlighten  and  calm  my  mind. 
1 then  returned  in  silence  to  my  room.  Lo- 
renzo was  on  his  knees,  near  the  bed,  praying 
as  usual 

Some  days  after,  little  Hida,  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry,  was  seized  with  a violent  fever,  at- 
tended with  convulsions ; and  in  a few  hours 
his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  ago- 
nized father  went  himself  to  the  city,  in  quest 
of  a physician',  whom  he  brought  back  with 
him ; but  Just  as  he  returned,  the  child  had  so 
violent  a fit  that  they  supposed  him  dead. 
Henry,  wild  with  grief,  regarded  his  child 
with  a kind  of  despair ; then,  tearing  himself 
fipom  the  harrowing  sight,  he  struck  his  fore- 
head against  the  mantel-piece  with  a vehe- 
mence which  made  mo  think  he  was  wounded. 

Lorenzo,  who  was  near,  took  his  hand,  and 
said,  with  warmth : Henry,  wkart  is  your  re- 
kgionf  is  not  Ood  akon^  the  stsmeP^ 

Great  God,”  exclaimed  Lord  Walsingham, 

•♦who  speaks  to  me?  Is  it  you, , un- 

happy  victim  of  my  errors?  You  whom  1 
have  sought  so  many  years?” 

Lorenzo  hastily  approached  me,  with  an  air 


of  great  disquietude.  Henry  was  in  a dark 
part  of  the  room,  and  could  not  distinguish 
who  accosted  him.  It  was  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  The  candles  were  collected  near  die 
sofa  on  which  the  child  lay,  and  their  light 
was  cut  off  from  the  other  parts  of  the  room 
by  the  persons  who  surrounded  the  litde  suf- 
ferer. 

♦♦  Is  this  you,  Sidney  ?”  said  Lorenzo  to  me. 

I pray  you,  do  me  the  kindness  to  go  to 
Henry,  that  he  may  not  know  it  was  I who 
spoke  to  him.” 

I did  as  he  desired,  without  taking  time  to 
reflect.  I took  Lord  Walsingham  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  to  the  child,  who  now  manifested 
signs  of  life.  We  passed  a painful  night,  but 
before  day  little  Hida  was  out  of  danger. 

Henry  was  more  indisposed  than  his  scm. 
He  was  ardent  in  his  affections,  and  his  con- 
stitution, being  delicate,  could  ill  support  the 
activity  of  his  imagination.  He  retired- to  rest 
towards  morning.  At  nine  o’clock,  I went  to 
see  him ; he  entreated  me  to  bring  Lorenzo  to 
him;  but  1 was  surprised  at  the  repugnance 
with  which  Lorenzo  consented  to  approach 
the  invalid. 

We  seated  ourselves  near  the  bed.  " You 
can,”  said  Henry,  addressing  Lorenzo,  •♦re- 
move from  me  great  uneasiness  by  informing 
me  from  what  country  you  are,  and  how  you 
were  deprived  of  your  sight” 

Lorenzo  colored.  ••  1 was  bom  in  Scotland, 
and  1 am  twenty-two  years  of  age ; that  is  all 
I can  tell  you.  The  events  which  have  marked 
my  life  have  never  been  known,  save  by  one 
individual  who  no  longer  exists,  and  they  are 
too  sad  to  interest  any  body.” 

••Henry  and  Sidney  are  not  then  your 
friends,”  said  Lord  Walsingham,  in  a tone  of 
gentle  reproach.  ••Perhaps  my  confidence 
will  encourage  yours,”  he  continued ; ••it  witt 
prove,  at  least,  how  very  strong  the  reasons 
are  which  induced  me  to  propose  a question 
which  may  have  appeared  to  3rou  imprad^t. 
My  parents,  friends,  even  my  wife,  know  no- 
thing of  the  bitter  sorrows  which  have  de- 
stroyed the  happiness  of  my  life.  I had  never 
either  fnend  or  confidant,  nor  knew  the  delight 
of  solid  fidendship  before  the  day  which  brou^t 
me  Lorenzo  and  Sidney.” 

••1  thought,”  mildly  interrupted  Lorenzo^ 
••that  Rev.  Mr.  Billingham  had  a saered  right 
to  your  confidence.”  Mr.  B.  was  the  chap- 
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\m  of  Remember  Hill,  a man  in  his  fixtieth 
year,  wdl  informed,  ailighlened,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue  vrhich  forms  the  charaecer  of 
a saintiy  clergyman. 

You  are  ri^t,  Lorenzo,”  resumed  Henry  $ 
" until  now,  however,  I have  given  to  Mr.  B. 
only  an  indispensable  confidence,  and  nothing 
more.  My  affectton  for  you  urges  me  to  <^en 
my  heart  to  you.  1 prefer  letting  Caroline  be- 
have me  happy,  than  to  trouble  her  peace  by 
the  redtal  of  my  irreparable  misfortunes;  You 
akme,  perhaps,  can  apply  a remedy  to  the 
evil ; at  all  events,  I count  upon  your  inviola- 
ble fiddity  in  observing  secrecy.” 

I immediately  promised  what  he  wiiriied; 
bot  Lorenzo,  buried  in  his  refieetions,  made 
no  reply. 


OHAPTSB  nr. 

Hsitrt  spoke  as  follows ; Bom  with  ar- 
dent passions  which  developefi  themselves  witii 
age,  and  educated  in  the  reformed  religion,  I 
had  not  learned  the  habit  of  repressing  the  vio- 
lence of  my  inclinations,  and  I was  ahnost  the 
victim  of  them.  The  countess  of  Walsing- 
ham,  my  mothar,  was,  on  the  fomale  side,  de- 
scended from  a branch  of  the  Spanish  bouse 
of  the  dukes  of  Medina.  Her  fother.  Count 
Tancredi  had  made  her  the  heir  to  his  hatred  for 
foe  house  of  Medina,  wifo  which  he  had  had 
some  quarrels  that  were  perpetuated  on  both 
sides,  even  to  foe  third  generation.  I had  one 
sister,  who  finished  her  education  at  Paris. 
When  I had  attained  my  twentieth  year,  I* 
trevdled  wifo  my  paternal  nncle.  Count  Tan- 
ciedi ; we  visited  my  sister,  and  to  my  sorrow, 

I saw  her  most  intimate  iViend,  Dofia  Maria 
of  Medina.  Her  name  recalled  all  the  rivalry 
of  our  families,  and  should  have  taught  me 
never  to  think  of  her.  But  I had  a weak  and 
susceptible  heart,  impetuous  passions,  and  very 
little  command  of  them. 

1 dared  not  open  my  heart  to  my  uncle^ 
akhough  I loved  him  tenderiy.  We  again 
met  foe  duke  of  Medina  and  his  daughter  in 
society,  for  Dofia  Maria  left  foe  convent  shortiy 
after  our  arrival,  her  education  being  then  fiiv- 
ished.  I thought  1 perceived  foat  my  atten- 
tions  were  not  despised,  notwithstanding  the 
insunnountable  obstacles  which  (^>posed  them- 
selves to  wfoat  1 supposed  my  happiness.  One 
evenmg,  in  my  presence,  they  spoke  to  Dona 

21* 


Maria  of  marriage.  She  replied,  in  such  a 
way  foat  1 might  hear,  * I will  never  marry 
any  one  who  does  not  profess  my  religion,  and 
who  is  not  agreeable  to  all  my  family : at  foe 
same  time,  I will  never  marry  against  my 
will.^  These  words,  which  should  have  opened 
my  eyes  to  foe  obstacles  that  were  to  be  over- 
come, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  accomplishment 
of  my  writes,  served  only  to  increase  my  ilhi- 
skms  and  my  hopes. 

^ At  fois  period,  1 met  also  at  Paris  foe 
marquis,  Arfour  of  Rosline.  His  mother  and 
mine  were  both  Spanish,  and  first  cousins. 
The  former,  sistm-  of  foe  duke  of  Medina,  had 
married  foe  marquis  of  Roslme,  whom  Ar- 
thur was  bom ; and  after  foe  death  of  her  first 
husband,  she  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Salia- 
bury,  by  whom  she  had,  among  other  chil- 
dren, Caroline,  my  wife,  and  Hidalla,  vrba 
must  now  be  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  I spent  eighteen  monfos  at  Paris,  al 
foe  expiration  of  which  foe  departure  of  foe 
duke  Medina  and  his  daughter  was  spoken 
of.  I then  felt  the  strength  of  my  attachment. 
I sohetted  foe  place  of  page  of  honor  to  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Spain,  whom  the  duke 
was  about  to  accompany.  The  count  of  Tan- 
credi aided  me  wifo  aU  his  influence ; but  foe 
duke  bad  anticipated  us,  and  obtained  foe  fa- 
vor for  Lord  Hidalla  of  Salisbury,  his  nephew. 
This  circumstance  aggravated  foe  hatred  of 
foe  house  of  Tancredi  against  that  of  Medina. 

I quitted  Paris  and  went  te>  Spain,  before 
foe  departore  of  foe  duke  and  Dofia  Maria. 
My  unde,  who  conjectured  foe  state  of  my 
heart  did  everything  to  divert  me  ; a fervent 
Cafodic,  he  failed  not  at  foe  same  time  ta 
pursue  an  object  which  enlisted  all  his  tender- 
ness and  soficitude;  I mean  my  conversion, 
i was  not  avarse  to  his  views.  My  mother^ 
my  sister,  and  Dofia  Maria,  the  olject  of  my 
dairest  affections,  wete  all  Cafoedi^ ; but  foe 
prejudices  of  childhood,  the  attachment  of  my 
father  to  his  belief,  a thousand  human  motivea 
prevented  my  being  one.  The  hatred  existing 
between  foe  CafooUc  families  of  Tancredi  and 
Medina  I disapproved,  although  I shared  it  my- 
seff.  1 knew  enough  of  their  rdigion  to  be  aware 
how  much  these  dissendons  were  cmitnory  to 
its  maxims ; nevertheless^  like  meet  Protest- 
ants, I attributed  to  foe  Catholic  fiufo  what 
was  merely  an  effect  of  human  weakness. 

traversed  the  soufo  of  Spain  and  Portn- 
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gaL  My  attaclimcnt  to  Dona  Maria  and  the 
kindness  of  Count  Taneredi  recalled  me  to 
Madrid,  where  the  first  intelligence  I reoeired 
was  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  dofia, 
for  which  they  only  awaited  the  amral  of 
Lord  Hidalla,  her  cousin. 

My  despair  changed  into  fury,  and  Lord 
Hidalla  was  die  object  of  it  1 learned  diat 
he  was  seyenteen  leagues  irom  the  capital.  I 
said  nothing  to  my  uncle,  but  left  upon  the 
table  a letter  which  informed  him  of  my  un- 
happy  passion,  my  gri^,  and  my  detennina- 
don  to  prerent  the  marriage  of  Dona  Maria,  or 
die.  I set  out  fi>r  a smalltown  where  the  duke 
of  Medina  and  his  daughter  were ; from  diis 
place  1 sent  a challenge  to  Lord  Hidalla,  and 
went  to  await  him  at  the  place  which  1 had 
designated,  and  which  was  situated  upon  the 
road. 

'^Two  days  passed  without  my  recdring 
any  intelligence.  Unable  any  longer  to  sub- 
due my  rage  and  my  de^air,  I formed  another 
scheme.  O my  friends,  how  weak  is  man, 
when  the  roice  of  religion  has  not  sufficient 
influence  to  calm  the  passions  which  swell  and 
agitate  his  soul ! How  unhappy  are  they  who, 
in  great  triab,  turn  not  their  eyes  to  the  all- 
powerful  Cod!  What  misery  and  tears  do 
they  not  prepare  for  themselyes,  who,  with 
the  passions  of  youth,  are  not  restrained  by 
the  ffioughiB  of  rdigion,  and  the  fear  of  diyine 
chastisement!  Determined  to  avenge  myself, 
and  force  Lord  Salisbury  to  try  the  chance  of 
mortal  combat,  1 resolved  to  waylay  him  in  a 
forest,  by  which  they  had  assured  me  he  would 
pass  in  the  evening.  1 was  unknown.  By 
bribes  1 induced  some  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  aid  me  in  my  design. 

A carriage  passed ; I thought  I recognized 
the  livery  of  the  duke  of  Medina.  1 ordered 
my  people  to  stop  it  They  met  with  a de^ 
termined  resistance;  some  shots  were  ex- 
changed. To  prevent  serious  consequences, 
I had  still  prudence  enough  to  command  my 
men  to  charge  their  pistols  only  with  powder ; 
but  the  wretches  whom  I was  forced  to  em- 
ploy, dinegarded  my  orders.  Fri^tfulshridcs 
were  heard*  One  of  the  duke’s  servants  was 
wounded.  The  report  of  the  fire  arms  brought 
succor ; my  base  accomplices  deserted  me ; 
alone,  a prey  to  the  most  cruel  agitations,  and 
in  an  excitement  bordering  on  delirium,  1 was 
arrested,  bound — and  1 was  twenty  minutes  in 


a dungeon  of  the  prison  of , before  I was 

able  to  call  up  the  events  which  had  transpired. 

My  sentence  was  not  long  delayed.  I ex- 
pected immediate  death,  which  would  have 
put  an  end  to  my  misery.  I was  condemned 
to  the  loss  of  my  sight,  and  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment When  they  came  to  apprise  me 
of  my  ffite,  I had  passed  seven  days  in  cruel 
uncertainty.  The  expectation  of  death  had 
opened  my  eyes.  The  tender  exhortations 
and  advice  of  Count  Taneredi  vreie  recalled 
to  my  mind.  I began  to  think  seriously  of  the 
eternity  which  I expected  soon  to  enter.  I 
was  occupied  with  these  reflections  when  the 
announcement  of  my  punishment  threw  me 
into  agonizing  despair.  I had  seen  nobody 
but  the  jailor  and  two  officers  of  justice,  who 
had  interrogated  me;  1 had  denied  nothing; 
my  sentence  was  just ; but  I should  have  pre- 
ferred the  loss  of  life  to  that  of  sight  and  liberty. 
Deprived  of  weapons,  I struck  my  bead  vio- 
lently against  the  dungeon  walk.  I longed  to 
be  crushed  under  its  ruins.  A day  and  night, 
which  seemed  like  an  age,  passed  tediously 
away. 

**  Towards  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  my 
door  opened ; I groaned ; it  was  immediatdy 
closed.  An  undetermined  and  light  step  was 
heard;  some  one  approached  and  took  my 
hand.  The  rays  of  the  moon,  penetrating 
through  a htde  grated  window  which  was  close 
to  the  ceiling,  rested  on  the  wall  of  my  cdl, 
but  did  not  enlighten  the  interior.  I distin- 
guished with  difficulty,  a person  on  hk  knees, 

* and  leaning  towards  me.  1 was  on  a wreuftied 
bed,  and  had  not  be^  aide  to  close  my  eyes 
for  thirty-six  hours,  since  my  sentence  had 
been  made  known  to  me.  Never  shall  I finget 
the  sweet  tone  of  that  voice  which  penetrated 
my  heart 

< Henry,’  said  the  strtmger,  ^ where  is  your 
religion?  God  is  still  your  Father;  it  is  he 
who  sends  me  to  you.’ 

Great  God !’  1 exclaimed,  rising  suddenly, 
'are  compassion  and  kindness  yet  reserved 
forme!  But  what  can  save  me  from  my 
frightful  fate?  At  twenty-two  years  to  lose 
light  and  liberty  forever!’ 

" ' Nothing  lasts  forever,  in  this  world,’  said 
the  stranger,  mildly ; ' but  you  are  not  of  my 
religion ; you  cannot  feel  the  innumerable  con- 
solations which  she  ofiers  to  the  most  afflicted.’ 

" ' There  is  no  consdatioii  fer  me  conso- 
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ladon  7 No ; neither  is  there  religion/  I re- 
plied^ wildly ; * 1 wish  to  die.’ 

^ And  if  God  should  preserre  your  liberty 
uid  sight,  would  you  no  longer  use  them  to 
resist  the  truth ; but  consecrate  to  him  a life 
which  he  alone  can  take  from  you  V 

‘ Ah ! I have  promised  it,  and  I here  re- 
iterate the  solemn  promise,’  I exclaimed ; ^ if 
by  an  effect  of  his  almighty  power,  die  God 
of  the  Catholics,  who  has  been  represented  to 
me  as  so  good  and  so  compassionate,  save  me, 
I will  embrace  that  religion  which,  more 
holy  and  perfect,  would  enable  me  to  serve 
him  better.  Yes,  I promise  you  to  live  and 
die  a Catholic.’ 

^^The  stranger  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  preserved  a long  silence.  Then, 
quickly  rising,  ^ There  is  not,’  said  he, ' a mo- 
ment to  lose ; take  my  clothes  and  give  me 
yours.  I have  nothing  to  fear,  and  but  one 
favor  to  ask.  Fulfil  your  promise ; and  if  you 
can,  go  to  Bayonne,  or  if  you  pass  through 
that  city  when  returning  to  your  own  country, 
inquire  for  Senor  Don  ^va,  and  address 
yourself  to  him  to  strengthen  your  faith ; he  is 
a young  and  saintly  priest  Say  to  him  that 
his  friend  Hida  walks  in  the  path  which  he 
traced  for  him,  and  that  he  hopes  with  aid 
from  above,  never  to  stray  from  it’ 

**  On  concluding  these  words,  he  put  round 
my  neck  a ribbon  to  which  was  attached  a little 
cross.  ^ Never  part  with  this  token  of  my 
friendship,’  he  added ; ‘ I received  it  from  a 
brother  whom  1 tenderly  love,  before  I became 
a Catholic.  In  fixing  your  eyes  upon  this 
cross,  you  will  remember  that  sufifering  is  the 
way  to  heaven ; and  that,  after  die  example  of 
his  divine  model,  the  true  Catholic  should  be 
humble,  patient,  fidthful,  and  resigned.  Give 
this  purse  to  the  jailor,’  he  continued,  handing 
me  one  full  of  gold,  * and  fly  far  from  this 
city.  Count  Tancredi  is  no  longer  at  Madrid . 

but  you  will  find  him  at  the  village  inn  of y 

where  he  lies  wounded.’ 

“ I fell  upon  my  knees  before  my  deliverer ; 
I wanted  to  ask  many  questions.  As  a reply 
to  all,  he  embraced  me  with  great  aflection ; 
then  tearing  away  from  me,  he  knocked  loudly 
at  the  door.  The  jailor  opened  it,  and  took  me 
by  the  hand.  1 gave  him  the  purse,  and 
wrapping  myself  in  the  stranger’s  cloak,  I 
went  out  of  that  horrible  abode,  shuddering  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  there  my  generous  liber- 


ator ; not  doubting,  however,  that  he  had  only 
to  make  himself  known,  in  order  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

"At  the  village  of I learned  wifli 

heartfelt  grief  that  Count  Tancredi,  attacked 
by  assassins  in  a neighboring  forest,  had  been 
seriously  wounded  and  carried  to  the  inn, 
where  he  had  just  expired.  His  servants  told 
me  that  a young  lord  who  passed  the  night 
with  him,  had  said,  on  leaving,  that  I would 
come  immediately  to  replace  him.  I asked  his 
name,  but  nobody  could  tell  me.  They  in- 
formed me,  also,  that  Lord  Hidalla  had  been 
assassinated  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same 
highwaymen.  I gave  orders  that  the  body  of 
the  count  should  ^ borne  to  his  family  at  To- 
ledo ; and,  not  daring  to  prolong,  even  for  a 
moment,  my  stay  in  a province  so  fatal  to  me, 
1 started  for  Bayonne. 

In  V I was  accosted  at  the  hotel,  by 

a Spanish  officer  who  had  seen  me  in  France. 
'You  know,’  said  he, ' the  terrible  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  the  duke  of  Medina?’ 

" ' No  j what  is  it  V 

" ' But, — that  is  to  say,  his  daughter.  Dona 
Maria.’  He  then  related  the  melancholy 
event  of  which  I was  the  author.  He  added : 
' They  have  not  as  yet  discovered  the  name 
of  the  guilty  wretch ; the  whole  affair  is 
enveloped  in  profound  mystery,  which  wiU, 
probably,  never  be  unravelled ; . the  assassin, 
who  was  unknown,  having  died,  they  say, 
during  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  which 
condemned  him  to  lose  his  si^t  Dona  Ma- 
ria has  been  affected  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner by  all  these  circumstances.  She  was 
seized  with  a severe  illness ; her  reason  was 
totally  destroyed.  1 have  seen  her  since  her 
misfortune ; she  is  very  pale,  with  a calm  and 
touching  expression  of  countenance ; she  docs 
not  weep,  but  there  is  in  her  insanity  some- 
thing so  sad  and  gloomy,  that  she  inspires  the 
greatest  compassion.’ 

" The  officer  continued  speaking  for  some 
time,  but  I heard  no  more.  He  left  me  with- 
out remarking  the  irightftil  state  into  which 
his  recital  had  thrown  me.  The  death  of  my 
deliverer,  a cruel  death  which  he  had  suffered 
for  me,  entirely  absorbed  my  thoughts,  and 
rendered  me  almost  insensible  to  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  the  unfortunate  Dona  Maria* 
I withdrew  to  a retired  part  of  the  garden,  and 
threw  myself  upon  a bench,  a victim  to  the 
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most  poignant  anguish.’’  Hemy  paused^  and 
corered  his  face^  which  was  bathed  in  tears, 
with  his  hands.  God!”  he  exclaimed, 
“ thou  alone  hast  sustained  me  I” 


CHAPTER  T. 

After  a silence  of  some  moments,  Heniy 
iresumed.  haye  already  exposed  to  you 
the  Tiolence  of  my  character.  I strove,  how> 
ever,  through  respect  for  the  memory  of  my 
benefactor,  to  be  resigned  to  my  fate.  I ar- 
ranged everything  to  continue  my  route ; but 
a malignant  fever,  detained  me  two  months  at 
V—.  As  soon  as  my  health  re-estab- 
lished, 1 set  out  for  Bayonne ; my  only  conso- 
lation was  to  fulfil  the  promise  I had  made  to 
Hida,  and  to  convey  his  remembrance  to  Sefior 
Don  Silva. 

" On  my  arrival,  I called  upon  this  young 
lord,  and  was  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  in  him  a young  man,  but  a few  years 
older  than  myself.  His  expression  was  an- 
gelic. iSprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Portugsl,  he  had  voluntarily  embraced  evan- 
gelical poverty.  His  sweet  and  persuasive 
conversation  touched  me.  I told  him  that 
during  two  years,  I had  combated  the  deare  of 
entering  the  Catholic  church,  and  that,  deters 
mined  no  longer  to  resist  my  convictions,  I 
had  come  to  Bayonne,  one  of  my  friends  hav- 
ing advised  me  to  address  myself  to  him.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  remembered  a young 
man  named  Hida. 

*'^His  is  a virtuous  soul,’  said  he;  ^Qod 
was  pleased  to  make  use  of  me  to  biing  him 
back  to  the  true  church ; but  for  several  mcmths 
I have  heard  nothing  of  him.  I hope  he  has 
persevered.’ 

*^A  death-like  paleness  covered  my  face. 
Don  Sihra  begged  me  to  be  seated.  I burst 
into  tears.  Embarrassed  by  my  emotion,  I in- 
formed him  diat  I had  just  recovered  from  an 
illness  which  still  rendered  me  very  weak,  and 
that  after  some  time  I would  speak  to  him  with 
entire  confidence  of  the  sorrows  which  his 
words  recalled.  He  entreated  me  in  so  urgent 
and  affectionate  a manner  to  yeside  with  him, 
that  I could  not  excuse  myself.  He  occupied 
a pretty  little  dwelling  near  the  harbor;  what 
might  have  lessened  its  agreeableness  Ufas  its 
vicinity  to  the  galley-slaves,  whose  vessels 


touched  his  house.  When  I remarked  this 
to  him — ^ It  is  expressly  fbr  that  reason  that  I 
have  chosen  it,’  said  he;  ^it  is  one  of  my 
delights  to  be  near,  to  offer  the  aid  and  con^ 
solations  of  religion  to  those  unfortunate  beings 
who  are  deprived  of  every  other  comfbn,  and 
condemned  to  diains.’  This  reply  gave  me 
an  insight  into  the  soul  of  Don  Silva,  and  re- 
doubled my  esteem  for  his  religion.  He  fur- 
ni^ed  me  with  an  iq)ai(ibent  near  his  own. 
In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  1 was  alone,  1 fell 
upon  my  kneesy  and,  for  the  first  time,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  I took  from  my  bosom 
Hida’s  little  crucifix.  It  must  have  belonged 
to  a distinguished  family ; the  cross  was  ocoi- 
posed  of  fire  sapphires,  the  image  of  gM, 
and  the  little  nails  which  attached  the  figure  to 
the  cross,  were  brilliants.  I repeatedly  kissed 
this  pledge  of  my  eternal  salvation,  which 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a gifr  from  him  who 
had  saved  me  in  this  world.  A heavenly  light 
shone  npott  me.  Faifii  began  to  dispense  its 
rays,  and  to  promise  those  consolations  whidi 
she  alone  can  give. 

The  following  day,  on  seeing  Don  Bilva, 
I asked  his  Uessing,  and  casting  myself  at  his 
feet,  I made  the  confession  of  my  whole  life, 
with  profound  grief  and  smceie  repentance ; 
praying  him  to  arrange,  as  he  wished,  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  my  abjuration.  I 
was  already  well  instructed  in  the  Cathohe 
doctrine ; Don  SQva  finished  the  work  of  my 
enUghtenment ; and  three  weeks  after,  I made 
my  alijuratioD,  and  participated  in  the  sacra^ 
ments  of  the  church  with  a fm^or  and  aatie- 
fantion  which  I cannot  describe.' 

" I could  not  bring  myself  to  infrarm  Don 
Silva  of  the  identity  which  1 suspected  between 
Hida  and  my  unfortunate  deliverer;  besides, 
I was  not  certain  of  ft;  he  had  not  told  me 
that  he  was  Hida,  but  he  had  only  requested 
me  to  recall  the  latter  to  Don  Silva’s  memory ; 
this  might  have  been  a commission  with  which 
he  himself  had  been  charged.  I performed  it 
then,  widiout  mentioning  where,  or  in  what 
circumstances  I had  met  the  individual  who 
entrusted  me  with  it  I asked  Don  Silva,  at 
^ same  time,  who  was  this  young  man.  He 
replied  that  Hida’s  conveimon  had  been  kept 
secret,  and  that  he  had  requested  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  name  until  be  should  write ; this 
he  had  not  yet  done.  I did  not  presume  to 
urge  Don  Silva  on  this  subject  which  so  dee|dy 
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interested  me ; and  in  a rery  short  time,  a let- 
ter from  Count  Walsinghmn,  my  father,  re- 
called me  to  England. 

1 parted  with  great  grief  from  Don  Silva, 
whom  I truly  loved.  He  permitted  me  to  open 
a oorrespondence  with  him,  which  continued 
until  his  death.  I arrivedin  my  country  firmly 
attached  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  had 
taught  me  to  support  my  troubles  with  resig- 
nation, to  make  of  them  a source  of  merit  for 
the  next  life,  and  of  consolation  for  this.  1 
found  my  father  dangerously  ill,  and  he  sur- 
Ti?ed  but  fifteen  days  after  my  return  home. 
I did  not  conceal  from  him  my  change  of  re- 
ligion, and  my  mother  uniting  with  me  to  con- 
vince him  of  thedangerof  dying  in  error,  he  had 
the  happiness  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  truth, 
and  of  dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  My 
conversion  gave  great  joy  to  my  mother  and 
my  sister  Matilda,  who  had  returned  home  be- 
fore me.  I had  written  to  my  family  upon  the 
death  of  Count  Tancredi,  my  mothers  brother, 
but  no  one  knew  either  of  my  misfortunes,  or 
of  my  attachment  to  Dona  Maria ; for  my  de- 
liverer was  no  more ; my  uncle  also  and  Lhad 
found  and  burned  the  letter  which  1 had  wnt- 
ten  to  hind  at  parting.  - Alone,  as  we  were,  in 
the  midst  of  my  family,  not  wishing  to  open 
my  heart  to  any  one,  I was  melancholy  and 
seduded.  I requested  the  countess,  my  mother, 
to  retire  with  us  to  Walsingham  castle,  situa- 
ted in  the  north,  and  very  isolated,  in  ordw  to 
av(^  the  numerous  visits  that  were  paid  to  us, 
and  which  1 found  painfuL  She  had  the 
goodness  to  yield  to  my  desire,  and  it  was  there 
that  my  afiiicted  soul,  akme  with  its  Qod,  felt 
dm  hi^able  charm  of  his  presence,  who  is 
risftde  to  the  eyes  of  foith,  and  always  accessi- 
ble to  his  afflicted  children.  1 learned,  from  a 
sweet  experience,  how  great  are  the  delights 
ei^ed  in  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion; 
delights  which  1 kad  so  long  treated  as  chime- 
rical or  as  the  result  of  an  cxcked  imagination, 
when  my  sister  or  Count  Tancredi  essayed  to 
give  me  an  idea  of  them.  In  fine,  this  religion, 
essentially  divine,  which  some  Protestants  im- 
agine so  little  different  from  their  own,  or  to 
which  they  attribute  merely  external  practices 
or  minutire,  afforded  me  in  that  solitude  un- 
speakable consolations,  and  gradually  brought 
to  my  soul  a peace  seldom  experienced  in  a 
situation  like  mine,  and  without  which  I^shoold 
have  abandoned  myself  to  despair. 


On  arriving  at  Walsingham  castle,  I found 
there  a letter;  the  writing  was  unknown  to 
me ; it  was  addressed  to  ^ Lord  Walsingham, 
and  if  he  is  absent,  to  be  given  to  him  on  his 
return.’  I opened  it  and  read  : * The  blessing 
of  heaven  be  upon  you ; truth  has  enlightened 
your  heart  The  end  of  the  long  enmities 
which  divide  the  houses  of  Tancredi  and  Me- 
dina, and  in  which  those  of  Salisbnry  and  Wal- 
singham participate,  must  now  be  your  work. 
Grant  this  last  satisfaction  to  the  memory  of 
Hida’s  friendship.’  This  epistle  caused  me 
great  perplexity.  It  could  not  possibly  be  from 
Hida,  who  was  doubtless  my  deliverer,  and 
who  no  longer  existed ; and  on  the  other  hand 
who  could  know  all  the  power  that  name  had 
over  me,  and  what  had  happened  to  me  ? I 
hesitated  not  to  second  the  views  which  my  re- 
ligion imposed  upon  me  as  a duty.  I wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Medina,  informing  hun  of  my  con- 
version,. and  suggesting  that  the  religion  I had 
embraced  made  me  lament  the  differences  ex- 
isting between  our  families.  I knew  that  there 
was  question  oi  an  estate  in  Mercia  of  which 
we  were  in  possession,  and  which  the  duke 
imagined  belonged  to  him.  I besought  him  to 
expose  his  claims  to  me,  protesting  that  I pre- 
fenred  rather  to  renounce  the  property  than  to 
possess  it  unjustly. 

1 then  thought  of  a reconciliation  with  the 
Salisbury  frunily ; the  duchess  of  Salisbury  was 
of  the  house  of  Medina.  By  the  duke  of  Sal- 
isbury she  had  but  one  child,  her  daughter 
Caroline,  living.  Lead  Hidalla  having  been  as- 
sassinated in  Spain.  I thought  tke  reconcilia- 
tion might  be  most  easily  made  through  the 
marquis  of  RosUne,  the  son  of  her  first  mar- 
riage. My  mother  seconded  the  project.  We 
set  out  to  pass  some  time  at  our  country-scat, 
which  adjoined  that  of  the  marquis,  and  which 
for  this  reason  we  had  never  inhabited.*  The 
marquis  had  a very  beautiful  balcony,  which, 
was,  I knew,  almost  entirely  deprived  of  light, 
on  account  of  a wall  which  bordered  our  ave- 
nue ; and  he  preferred  suffering  this  inconve- 
nience, rather  than  expose  himsdf  to  a refusal 
by  asking  its  removal.  After  passing  some 
days  at  this  place,  I wrote  to  the  marquis,  in- 
formmg  hiyn  that  I had  understood  that  his 
balcony  adjoined  our  avenue,  and  was  in 
consequence  deprived  of  light  I requested 
him  tokreak  in  the  walls  as  many  windows  as 
he  juBjl  proper,  and  of  whatever  size  he  de- 
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sired.  Lord  Arthur,  who  united  to  much  in- 
telligence, a frank  and  generous  disposition, 
was  touched  with  this  trifling  act ; and  came  to 
visit  us,  accompanied  by  his  sister  Caroline. 

‘‘  Matilda  eegeriy  asked  him  for  some  intdr 
ligence  of  her  bebved  Dona  Maria,  and  with 
such  familiarity  that  I was  surprised.  I in- 
quired if  she  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
marquis,  and  at  the  moment,  I remembered, 
that  she  had  seen  him  several  times  in  Paris. 
The  marquis  answered  for  her,  that  in  visiting 
Dona  Maria,  he  had  sometimes  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her ; he  then  spoke  of  the 
unfortunate  lady,  and  informed  us  fliat  she  had 
now  been  dead  nearly  a month.  I have  since 
learned  that  she  had  a very  consoling  death ; 
that  in  her  last  illness  she  recovered  her  reason, 
and  found  in  religion  the  strength  necessary  for 
the  last  journey. 

Matilda  became  very  pale,  and  under  the 
pretest  of  attention  to  her,  1 concealed  my 
tears  and  grief.  The  marquis  did  not  invite 
us  to  his  castle,  and  1 guessed  the  cause ; his 
mother  resided  there ; and  this  lady  appeared 
the  most  inflexible  on  the  subject  of  reconcilia- 
tion ; but,  as  if  to  make  amends,  he  proposed 
to  me  a visit  to  another  of  his  estates,  under 
pretence  of  enjoying  the  diversion  of  the  chase; 
I accepted,  and  we  separated  friends.  Another 
circumstance  completely  reconciled  us;  my 
mother  uiged  me  to  marry ; I refused,  without 
having  any  real  oljection  to  make.  I wrote  to 
Don  Silva  to  have  his  advice  on  the  state  1 
should  embrace ; and  before  an  answer  arrived, 
1 received  a letter,  without  any  mark  which 
could  indicate  friom  whence  it  came.  It  con- 
tained these  few  words : ^ It  is  time  to  fix 
your  irresolution.  Providence  has  prepared 
every  thing  for  the  accomplishment  of  Hida’s 
dearest  wish.  Unite  your  destiny  with  diat  of 
Caroline  of  Salisbury ; and  secure  your  sister’s 
happiness  by  a double  alliance.  Your  frriend.’ 
The  writing  was  evidently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  preceding  letter ; I sought  in  vain  for  the 
author.  The  same  day  I adted  Lady  Wal- 
singham  to  propose,  in  my  name,  for  the  hand 
of  Caroline ; I represented  to  her  that  if  that 
young  lady  should  lose  her  mother,  the  mar- 
quis of  Rosline,  according  to  every  appearance, 
would  unite  her  to  a Protestant ; this  argument 
prevailed ; my  mother  approved  my^esign ; 
the  marquis  made  no  difficulty ; thej^chess 
of  Salisbury  gave  her  consent,  andJflB  mar- 


riage was  the  seal  of  the  perfect  reconciliation 
of  our  two  families.' 

A short  time  after  my  marriage,  Arthur  of 
Rosline  asked  my  sist^s  hand.  The  difller- 
ence  of  rdigion  made  toy  mother  hesitate ; and 
Matilda,  although  her  heart  had  long  appreci- 
ated die  many  noble  qualities  of  the  young 
marquis,  wavered  between  thedesireof  devotiiig 
herself  to  the  salvation  of  a soulso  dear  to  her, 
and  the  well-founded  fear  of  plunging  herself 
into  an  abyss  of  misery.  Her  mother  flrit  the 
delicacy  of  her  situation.  We  had  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  marquis,  the  only  re- 
maining Protestant  of  his  family,  would  permit 
himself  to  be  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  truth, 
if  conveyed  to  him  by  a cherished  wife,  whose 
piety  might,  before  that  of  othm,  obtain  from 
heaven  a grace  so  precious.  Ontheother  hand, 
Matilda  deeply  felt  the  danger  of  a step  which 
the  church  disapproves,  over  which  she  mourns, 
and  which  is  tolerated  only  on  conditions  which 
die  Catholic  party  has  rarely  the  strmigth, 
and  courage  to  accomplish.  In  this  per- 
plexity, she  addressed  herself  to  a pious  solitary, 
aeonnection  of  ourfruniiy,  who  alone  having  es- 
caped from  the  destruction  of  an  abbey,  by  the 
followers  of  John  Knox,  lived  in  a litde  hennil- 
age,  erected  by  his  own  hands ; the  unfortu- 
nate here  found  an  asylum,  and  the  afflicted 
consolation.  He  received  Matilda  with  that 
mild  and  compassionate  countenance,  which 
gives  testimony  of  a soul  elevated  by  contem- 
pladon,  above  the  region  of  human  troubles 
and  vicissitudes.  He  heard  her  with  profound 
attention,  and  after  a moment  of  silence,  during 
which  he  prayed  to  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,^  he 
thus  spoke;  'My  child,  your  family  to 
made  many  sacrifices  in  fovor  of  peace  and 
Christian  charity ; for  you  there  is  reserved  a 
sacrifice  of  a different  nature.  Your  future 
life  shall  be  an  offering  of  self-denial  and  re- 
nunciation, the  end  and  reccnnpence  of  which 
will  be  Arthur’s  salvation.  You  know  by 
what  titles  he  ought  to  be  dearto  you ; die  ties  of 
relationship,  however,  do  not  influence  me 
now ; I would  not  thus  advise  you,  were  it  not 
for  the  assurance,  which  heaven  has  more  than 
once  given  me,  that  my  tears  and  prayers 
would  be  graciously  regarded,  and  that  a bril- 
liant crown  is  reserved  for  my  n^hew  in  the 
celestial  Sion.  Go,  and  may  every  blessing 
attend  you,  and  never  forget  that  hiqipiness  is 
not  for  this  world,  and  that  religion  attaches 
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in  infinite  price  to  the  afiiictioiis  which  we  suf- 
fer ibr  Qod.  Aska  dispensation^  make  religion 
die  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  support  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  state  which  you  ^ter,  in 
ihinking  of  that  future,  where  they  shall  be 
changed  into  solid  and  nerer-ending  enjoy- 
ments.^ The  old  man  ceased,  and  unwilling 
to  explain  himself  farther,  gave  Matilda  his 
benediction,  and  motioned  her  to  return  to  the 
casde.  Matilda  did  not  acquaint  us  with  her 
risit  to  the  yenerable  hermit ; and  it  was  not 
until  a long  time  after  that  she  related  it  to 
me.  She  contented  herself  with  the  known 
moUTes  which  would  faror  her  marriage  with 
Arthur.  My  mother  gave  her  consent;  and  the 
di^iensation  being  obtained,  they  were  united. 

For  me,  I should  have  been  happy  with 
the  most  virtuous  of  women,  if  the  recollection 
of  a first  sin,  and  the  evils  it  had  caused  Dona 
Maria  and  my  liberator,  had  not  cast  upon  my 
life  an  impress  of  gloom,  which  time  will 


never  efface.  Religion  alone,  and  its  eternal 
hopes,  enable  me  to  support  my  sorrows. 

The  death  of  my  mother,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  my  sisteris  marriage,  was  followed 
by  that  of  Don  Silva.  His  last  letter  contained 
his  congratulations  on  my  marriage.  His 
death  robbed  me  of  a great  source  of  consola- 
tion. My  sad  heart,  however,  is  neither  alone 
nor  abandoned . A Friend,  more  powerful  than 
any  upon  earth,  he  who  disposes  both  happy 
and  unhappy  events,  watches  over  me,  re- 
ceives my  tears,  and  promises  pardon  to  my 
repentance.  I have  given  to  my  first  child 
the  name  of  Hida ; this  renders  him  still  dearer 
to  me.  Alas ! if  I should  lose  him  too ; may 
the  decrees  of  heaven  be  accomplished ; yet 
may  that  unchangeable  Being  who  shall  call 
him  to  himself,  deign  to  grant  his  unhappy 
father  strength  to  submit  to  his  adorable  will, 
and  to  bless  his  appointments  even  to  the  last 
moment  of  life!” 


TO  BE  CONTIBUIO. 


PROTESTANTISM— ITS  TENDENCIES  AND  RESULTS. 

BY  JOHN  B.  BYRNE. 

NO  I. 


Religion  was  instituted  for  the  well- 
being of  man  in  all  his  rdaiions.  By 
sanctifying  the  individual,  she  was  to  improve 
the  mass ; and  by  making  her  followers  more 
virtuous,  to  eulvance  them  in  the  ways  of  hap- 
piness. Her  object  was  the  glory  of , Qod  and 
the  salvation  of  souk.  A necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  fulfilment  of  this  object,  was  the 
improvement  of  man’s  temporal  condition. 
She  was  to  rise  over  a benighted  world  in  the 
bright  Bun-beam  of  eternal  truth,  making  plain 
the  way  to  immortal  bliss  and  strewing  it  with 
many  consolations.  Throughout  the  wide 
spread  regions  of  the  globe,  she  was  to  pro- 
claiai,  with  angri  voice,  **  the  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,”  and  ''glory  to  Gted  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  wiU.” 

The  objects  for  which  religion  was  institu- 
ted could  not  fail  of  their  accomplishment. 
He  who  had  devised  the  m^ans,  would  secure 


the  end.  The  commission  was  stamped  with 
the  divine  seal— they  who  bore  it,  were  di- 
vinely sent — its  execution  was  as  certain  as  the 
divine  word.  The  glorious  effects  which  re- 
ligion was  to  produce,  must,  therefore,  have 
marked  her  progress.  Such  being  her  mission, 
let  us  see  by  which  of  the  religious  systems, 
now  claiming  to  be  divinely  established,  it  has 
been  fulfilled ; or  rather  which  has  failed  in  its 
performance.  The  true  religion  has  answered 
the  end  of  its  institution ; the  false  one  has 
failed.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  apply  this  test; 
let  us  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit. 

Has  the  Catholic  church  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  religion  was  instituted  ? 

It  would  indeed  be  " a labor  of  love”  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  through 
every  stage  of  her  existence — her  sufferings^ 
her  struggles  and  her  triumphs ; extending  her 
benign  influence  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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through  the  varied  hranchings  of  society,  and 
everywhere  and  under  all  drcumstanoes  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  man.  On  every  page 
of  the  story  of  her  past,  and  of  her  present,  it 
is  written  in  letters  of  living  light,’’  so  that 
he  who  is  not  perversely  blind  may  read,  that 
as  any  people  have  adopted  or  rejected  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  like  proportion  have  they 
experienced  good  or  ilL  In  the  lives  of  her 
apostles  and  martyrs,  her  saints  and  sages,  and 
her  votaries  of  every  condition,  has  been 
evinced  her  capability  of  at  once,  elevating 
men  to  the  most  exalted  virtue,  and  promoting 
that  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  heart, 
which  make  up  earthly  felicity. 

Our  testimony,  however,  stands  not  alone. 
Some  among  the  opponents  of  the  church 
have  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
They  have  declared  that  even  in  the  darkest 
times  she  was  ever  found  to  be  fighting  the 
cause  of  truth  and  right  against  sin,  to  be  a 
witness  for  God,  or  defending  the  poor,  or 
promoting  peace,  or  purifying  or  reforming 
her  own  functionaries,  or  maintaining  the  holy 
faith  committed  to  her that  she  offered 
the  only  asylum  from  the  evils  to  which  every 
country  was  exposed  5 that  she  was  regarded 
as  a sacred  realm  by  men  who,  though  they 
hated  one  another,  believed  and  feared  the 
same  God ; that  she  afforded  a shelter  to  those 
who  were  belter  than  the  world  in  their  youth, 
or  weary  of  it  in  their  old  age ; that  the  wise, 
as  well  as  the  timid  and  gentle,  fled  to  this 
Goshen  of  God,  which  enjoyed  its  own  light 
and  calm  amidst  darkness  and  8torms.”t 

Conclusive  as  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
Catholicity,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  We 
have  chosen  an  equally  important  though  a 
less  pleasing  task.  It  is  our  intention  to  ex- 
amine whether  Protestantism  has  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  religion. 

There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  Protest- 
antism is  defective  as  a religious  system,  in 

the  fact  that  no  Christian  nation  which  did 
not  adopt  the  principles  of  the  reformation  be^ 
fore  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should 
ever  have  adopted  them.”t  Surely  if  the  tem- 
ple of  which  those  principles  were  the  foun- 
dation, had  been  erected  by  the  hand  of  the 
Most  High,  we  might  expect  that  the  bruised 
spirit  and  the  pure  of  heart  would  have  sought 

* Brit.  Critic,  f Quar.  Review,  London,  Dec.  181 1. 

t Edinburgh  Review,  Ootober,  1840. 


its  portals.  Protestantism  has  had  wealth  and 
power  at  her  command,  and  has  used  them 
unsparingly  in  her  behalf:  she  has  sent  her 
well-paid  ministers  over  the  world  to  plant  her 
standard,  and  to  summon  the  sons  of  men  to 
rally  (here — and  yet  they  come  not,  her  form 
was  not  of  catching  mould.  Her  press  has 
teemed  with  Bibles  in  every  tongue,  with  lying 
histories  of  her  glory,  with  Maria  Monk  fabri- 
cations of  her  own  too  fertile  invention ; and 
yet  it  is  a most  remarkable  fact,  that  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  have  never  been  advanced.”* 
Protestantism  has  remained  stationary  within 
her  narrow  limits ; or  if  she  moved,  it  was  bat 
like  the  deceptive  fire,  to  lure  her  followers 
still  farther  from  ‘‘  the  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  peace.” 

That  Protestantism  is  insoffieient  for  man’s 
spiritual  wants,  is  not  merely  presumptive : 
we  prove  it — ^Protestants  themselves  feel  and 
avow  it.  Protestantism,  in  all  it  has  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  in  all  that  distinguishes  it  from 
genuine  Catholicism,  no  longer  responds  to  the 
religious  or  even  social  wants  of  the  soul.  It 
is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
Through  all  our  souls  have  we,  who  have 
been  educated  under  its  influence,  felt  its  utter 
insufficiency.  We  have  sought  to  supply  its 
defects  in  mysticism  with  the  Q.uaker,  in  Ra- 
tionalism with  the  modem  Lutheran,  in  Natu- 
ralism with  the  old  English  and  French  Deists, 
in  Pantheism  with  the  modem  philosophers,  in 
Socialism  with  Owen  and  Fourier;  but  all  in 
vain.  Let  loose,  like  Noah’s  dove  from  the 
ark,  ere  the  waters  had  abated,  we  have  found 
no  resting  place  for  the  soles  of  our  feet ; and 
weary  with  our  endless  flight  over  the  wild 
and  weltering  chaos,  produced  by  the  deluge 
of  Rationalism  and  infldeL'ty,  we  return  and 
beat  against  the  window  of  the  ark,  impatient 
till  the  patriarch  reaches  forth  his  hand  and 
takes  us  in.”t 

Impressed  with  this  utter  insufficiency”  of 
Protestantism,  her  children  are  making  con- 
tinual efibrts  to  supply  its  defects;  wearied 
with  the  outer  semblance,  they  aie  demanding 
the  opal  gem  of  the  inner  sanctuary.  Hence 
arise  Christian  union,”  ‘'  moral  reform,” 
“ social  organization,”  and  all  the  clap- Crap 
associatioDs  of  the  day,  to  fill  the  void  which 

* Mftcauky.  f BrowD3oa*t  Review,  Jeo.  1844. 
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the  Blis-srf  led  reformation  has  left  If  the  lir- 
iBg  foantain  poured  its  pore  stream  through 
the  deoMsne  of  Protestantism,  why  hare  her 
fotaries  sought  elsewhere  to  **  slake  their  thirst 
widi  muddy'waters  if  the  rkh  manna  was 
within  their  grasp,  why  hare  they  gone  forth 
to  feed  on  the  onions  of  £lgy pi  V*  It  is  be- 
eanse  they  came  to  eat  of  the  tree,  which  their 
fathers  had  planted  in  a barren  soil,  and  found 
it  fraidess,  that  they  hungering  hare  cried  out 
in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  ''the  soul 
hath  been  driven  from  us — ^we  have  no  soul 
leil’’*  Protestantism  has,  indeed,  fallen  short 
ofthe  purposes  of  religion.  " I look  upon  Pro- 
testantism as  a blunder  and  as  having  proved 
itself  a decided  failure.”! 

Bat  we  have  paused  too  long  at  the  threshold: 
let  os  enter  the  buOding  and  view  its  inner  walls. 
Let  as  examine  the  practical  tendencies  and 
effects  of  the  principles  of  the  reformation ; 
and  see,  to  what  extent  they  are  consonant 
with  the  great  purposes  for  which  religion  was 
divinely  instituted ; and  thus  judge  whether 
Protestanttsm  was  anointed  "to  preach  the 
go^l,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  deliver 
the  captive,  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound.”  In  our 
investigation  we  shall  discover  that  wherever 
Protestantism  has  found  a resting  place,  it  has 
left  a blight  on  the  religious,  on  the  moral,  and 
on  the  political  condition  of  man. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  Protestantism 
on  religion  ? 

Private  interpretation  is  the  vital  principle 
of  the  reformed  (7)  churches : it  is  the  bond 
which  unites  them  under  one  name : its  de- 
nial would  be  their  self-condemnation,  for  it. 
alone  furnishes  any  pretext  for  their  seceding 
from  the  Catholic  body.  What  are  the  results 
of  this  peculiarly  Protestant  dogma?  Place 
the  Bible,  " without  note  or  comment,”  in  the 
hands  of  any  community,  composed  of  the 
good  and  bad,  the  wise  and  unwise,  the  learned 
and  unlearned — ^tell  them  it  is  theirs  to  deduce 
what  principles  they  can  from  its  pages,  and 
to  make  those  principles  their  religious  guide ; 
and  what  would  be  the  consequences  ? Listen 
to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  earliest  reformers 
Impeding  the  immediate  effects  of  the  first 
formal  promulgation  of  this  doctrine.  Capito! 
aays,  "there  is  no  longer  any  order  in  the 

* Carijie.  tBrowntoo.  f Ep.  lib.  it. 
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communities Every  one  now  exclaims, 

I have  enough  to  guide  myself!  As  I have 
the  gospel  to  lead  me  to  the  discovery  of  Jesus 
Christ,  what  need  I of  other  help  ?” 

Melancihon*  writes : " Ecclesiastical  discip- 
line no  longer  exists.  Doubts  are  entertained 
on  the  most  important  Buhjects;  the  evil  is 
incurable.”  The  Protestant  principle  is  pro- 
claimed, and  lo!  Pantheism,  Socinianism,  Mys- 
ticism, Rationalism,  and  every  other  anti-reU- 
gtous  im  springs  into  life.  Numberless  sects 
and  the  most  contradictory  opinions  result  from 
private  interpretation.  A Luther  discovers 
that  after  a man  is  baptised,  " no  sin  can  damn 
him,  but  unbelief  alone:”!  a Socinus,  that 
Christ  is  not  Gk>d,  but  a mereman : a Wesley, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  is  the  evidence 
of  justification : a Miller,  that  the  time  for  the 
world’s  dissolution  hath  come : a Smith,  that 
the  book  of  Mormon  is  a " golden  revelation” 
superior  to  the  gospel ; — until  at  length  human 
reason,  confused  amidst  conflicting  notions, 
either  yields  itself  the  slave  of  some  wild  theory, 
or  asserts  its  mastery  by  rejecting  all.  In  Pro- 
testant Germany,  a Deist  sometimes  fills  the 
chair  of  theology-— the  preachers  themselves 
are  deeply  tinctured  with  infidelity ; and  a Bi- 
ble society  prefaces  their  issues  with  the  de- 
claration (Strasburg  Bible,  1819,)  that  many 
of  the  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  ro- 
mances and  fancied  fable,  and  that  the  Psalms  of 
David  contain  an  imperfect  morality.  The 
stores  of  science  are  ransacked  to  obtain  arms 
against  Christianity } and  learning  and  talent 
are  prostituted  in  the  unholy  warfare.  " The 
illuminati  of  Germany  boasted  of  having  sys- 
tematized infidelity,  and  of  being  the  real  pre- 
parers of  the  French  revolution.  As  to  the 
theological  philosophers,  there  never  were 
words,  which  more  strikingly  applied  to  them, 
than  those  of  the  book  they  fight  against, 
men  who  darken  counsel  with  many  words 
without  knowledge;  and  hewers  of  cisterns,  bro- 
ken cisterns,  which  hold  no  water  . . . Anti- 
christian philosophy  is  the  great  corroding 
canker  of  Gfermany  ....  The  fact  is,  that  to 
an  awful  extent,  the  Germans  have  become 
philosophized  out  of  their  religion.”!  Hence 
we  are  told  that,  on  Sunday,  " the  fiirst  things 
which  strike  us  are  the  open  shops,  the  me- 

• Ep.  L.  It.  Ep.  100. 

t D«  captiT.  Bab.  Tom.  264. 

^ Howitt'a  Bar.  and  Dom.  Life,  c.  xxi. 
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ebanics  at  work,  and  the  crowded  theatres, 
pablic  hoases  and  dancing  rooms.’^*  In  Pro- 
testant Prussia,  the  king’s  decree  has  destroyed 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  and  formed  what 
is  called  the  Evangelical  religion ; and  a royal 
edict  of  March  9th,  1834,  has  forbidden  the 
worship  of  God,  exe^t  inpubHe.  In  Protest- 
ant Sweden,  the  ‘^offerings”  paid  to  the  clergy, 
**  appear  to  stand  in  the  place  of  all  mental  ex- 
ertion or  application,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
in  religious  matters.  Religion  seems  to  rest 
here.”t  Such  is  the  resu  It  of  Protestantism  on 
the  continent.  Let  us  turn  to  Protestant  Eng- 
land. 

The  church,  as  by  law  established,”  did 
not  wholly  adopt  the  innovations  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  She  preserved,  as  if  in  linger- 
ing love,  some  shreds  of  the  bright  garment  of 
her  madly  abandoned  mother — ^but  unfortu- 
nately not  enough  to  conceal  her  nakedness. 
The  blighting  spirit  of  Protestantism  gloomed 
over  her,  and  her  beauty  departed  forever.  In 
vain  have  her  noblest  sons  striven  to  adorn  her 
with  the  gems  of  eternal  truth — they  paled  at 
her  touch.  In  vain  hath  she  put  on  the 
splendor  of  wealth,  and  pomp,  and  power — 
her  votaries  are  crying  aloud,  that  “ she  hath 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  eternal  substance;” 

* Ibid.  t Laing’s  Tour  in  Sweden  in  1838. 


that  they  have  foigotlen  God  j”  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  God  for  them.”*  Piety  has, 
indeed,  forsaken  the  law  church.  Religious 
knowledge  is  banished,  so  that  many  of  the 
poor  know  not  the  existence  of  a D^ty,  and 
still  more,’  never  heard  of  Chnetf  As  ih 
other  Protestant  countries,  religion  in  England 
is  a mere  ^ave  of  the  government  and  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  police.  Church  indeed ! ala*  t 
the  endless  talk  and  struggle  we  have  had  of 
high  church,  low  church,  church  extension, 
church  in  danger, — ^we  invite  the  Christian 
reader  to  think  whether  it  has  not  been  a too 
miserable  screech-owl  phantom  of  talk  and 
struggle,  as  for  church — ^which  one  had  rather 
not  define  at  present.”:^ 

From  this  hurried  glance,  we  may  learn  the 
religious,  or  rather  irreligious  effects,  which 
mark  the  progress  of  Protestantism.  Where 
Adalbert  yielded  his  life  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, she  has  declared  that  same  Christianity 
a superstitious  fable ; where  Ligfrid  refused  a 
monarch’s  gifts,  she  has  become  a despot’s 
pensioner ; and  the  land  once  adorned  by  the 
wisdom  of  Alfred,  the  learning  of  Bede,  and 
the  piety  of  More,  she  has  made  an  unhal- 
lowed waste. 

* Carl^e,  Past  and  Present. 

t See  Parliamentary  report  of  the  cbildrcn’s  em- 
ployment commission,  1843.  ^Carlyle. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  GARDEN  OP  OLIVES. 

He  kneeled  upon  a freshly  tailed  mound 
Within  the  olive  garden.  The  night  wind, 

Urged  on  its  errand  by  the  new-born  spring. 

Came  sighing  through  the  trembling  aspen  leaves. 

Fanning  his  gentle  cheek  and  lifting  up 

The  golden  curls  that  brightened  o*er  his  brow. 

As  if  it  fain  would  linger  round  and  cheer 
The  Saviour’s  spirit  with  its  woodland  song. 

But  on  it  swept,  and  o’er  its  path  the  moon. 

Veiled  by  a fleecy,  floating  cloud,  poured  forth 
Her  lustrous  rays,  obscurely  bright ; such  as. 

Pale  glimmering  through  the  painted  casement 
Of  some  old  mighty  minster,  light  anew 
The  pious  ardor  of  the  devotee. 

And  thus  it  was  with  Jesus.  His  pure  hands 
In  supplication  raised;  his  softened  eye. 

Wherein  a world  of  anguish  meekly  slept. 
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Turned  sadly  upward,  whence  the  gemdike  stars 
Gazed  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  woes ; 

The  lips  scarce  parted,  swoln  with  agony ; 

The  curdling  cheek ; the  quickened  hearings  of 
His  manly  breast  might  eloquently  tell 
Of  bitter  fountains  gushing, — how  bereaved, — 

How  soitowfhl  his  soul,  <<e’en  unto  death.” 

Ah ! man  may  talk  of  sorrow,  when  the  heart, 

Like  the  young  mother  o*er  her  lifeless  child. 

Broods  sadly  o*er  the  ruins  of  its  hopes. 

And  all  its  proud,  yet  trail  imaginings ; 

And  he  may  linger  near  the  grave  of  days 
Whose  sunshine  long  has  Buled,  and  may  feel 
That  round  him  hangs  but  desolation’s  night, — 

Tet  oft,  e’en  then,  athwart  the  darkness  flits 
Some  solitary  ray  to  light  the  gloom, 

And  in  its  gUttering  pathway  to  reveal 
The  broken  links  that  yet  may  fcmn  a chain 
To  bind  secure  the  vagrant— happiness. 

Such  grief  was  not  the  Saviour's.  Prostrate  there, 

A crowd  of  fearful  things  bad  gathered  round  him. 

And  as  their  phantoms  poured  upon  his  sight. 

He  thought  no  more  of  brighter  scenes  in  heaven. 

Where  when  the  gulf  of  time  bad  buried  ’neath 
Its  trackless  waves  the  gloom  of  Calvary, 

The  victor-king  of  death  should  sit  enthroned, 

Crowned  with  the  Godhead’s  immortality. 

But  sank  beneath  grief’s  sterner  influence. 

0 ! deem  not  that  the  world’s  contempt,— the  cross,— 
Golgotha’s  bloody  summit,  thus  unnerved  him. 

For  be  could  bear  all  this.  But  now  to  see 
The  basely  bold  ingratitude  of  man. 

The  withered  band  his  kindness  had  restored. 

Now  raised  in  threat’ning  triumph  o’er  him ; 

The  eye  once  sealed  within  its  dark  recess. 

Waked  by  the  Saviour  to  a glorious  life. 

To  revel  in  the  beauteous  floods  of  light. 

Thrown  by  the  Almighty  o’er  the  broad  green  earth. 

Now  turned  exulting  on  his  sufferings ; 

To  see  the  monster  sin  bis  death  had  crashed, 

Now  proudly  rear  again  its  horrid  bead. 

And  pour  its  venom  o’er  a charmed  world, — 

’Twas  these  that  threw  their  length’ning  shadows  o’er  him 
And  bowed  his  soul  in  agony  of  prayer: 

0 1 let  fliis  bitter  cop  pass  from  me.  Father, — 

Not  mins,  O God  1 bat  % just  will  be  done.” 

And  thus,  proud  man,  when  from  thy  home  has  passed 
The  laughing  sunshine  of  the  joyous  hour. 

When  shadows, — the  dim  ghastly  mists  of  death 
Slow  gather  o’er  the  faces  of  thy  kin. 

And  the  grave  hides  beneath  its  funeral  veil 
Objects  of  thy  affection ; when  the  heart. 

Pressed  by  the  burden  of  its  aching  griefs. 

Beats  the  command  « to  rise  and  mutiny,” 

0 ! kneel  then,  as  thy  Saviour  knelt,  in  prayer. 

And  ciy  to  faim^  in  meek  submission  bowed, 

**Nbt  mbw,  O Godl  but  % just  will  be  done  1” 

Gonzalez. 
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WE  have  seen  that  the  commissioners  of 
congress,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  ar- 
rived in  Montreal  on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
April,  1776,  and  were  welcomed  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  by  the  army.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  many  visiters  and  a complimentary 
dinner,  testified  the  joy  with  which  their  ar- 
rival inspired  the  friends  of  American  liberty. 
In  addition  to  the  important  political  duties 
assigned  to  them,  congress  required  the  com- 
missioners to  exercise  responsible  military 
powers.  They  were  empowered  ^^to  settle 
all  disputes  between  the  Canadians  and  the 
continental  troops,  and  to  make  such  regula- 
tions relating  thereto  as  they  should  judge 
proper.  In  reforming  abuses,  &c.,  all  ofiicers 
and  soldiers  were  required  to  yield  obedience 
to  them ; they  were  authorized  to  suspend  any 
military  officer,  if  any  two  of  them  should 
think  it  expedient ; and  also  to  sit  and  vote  as 
members  of  any  council  of  war,  &c.  &c.* 

Dr.  Franklin’s  health  had  sufiered  during 
his  late  journey  so  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
attend  to  any  business  requiring  much  bodily 
exertion ; and  as  Charles  Carroll  and  Samuel 
Chase  were  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  re- 
markable for  personal  activity,  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual vigor,  the  active  duties  of  the  com- 
mission devolved  upon  them.  While  they 
were  applying  themselves,  with  their  charac- 
teristic ardor,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  trust, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  whose  exertions  were  of 
a different  character,  was  diligently  employed 
in  visiting  the  clergy,  and  conferring  with  in- 
dividuals among  them.  He  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  the  differences  between  England 
and  the  United  Colonies,  showing  that  the  re- 
sistance of  was  caused  by  invasions 

* See  InftnietioDf,  See.  Joamalfl  of  CoDmM,  SOth 
of  March,  1776. 


of  their  charters,  and  violations  of  well  known 
and  long  recognized  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  To  this  the  clergy  replied,  that 
since  the  acquisition  of  Canada  by  the  British 
government  its  inhabitants  had  no  aggressions 
to  complain  of;  that  on  the  contrary,  govern- 
ment had  faithfully  complied  with  all  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty,  and  had  in  fact  sanc- 
tioned and  protected  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  Canada,  even  so  far  as  to  aUow 
the  French  judicial  organization,  and  forms  of 
law,  with  a delicacy  that  demanded  their  re- 
spect and  gratitude.  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  then 
represented  to  them  that  congress  had  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  if  the  Canadians  would 
unite  with  the  states  in  the  assertion  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  their  religion,  its  institu- 
tions, and  the  property  of  the  religious  orders 
and  eommunities  should  be  protected  and 
guarantied;  and  that  Catholics,  instead  of 
being  merely  tolerated,  as  by  England,  should 
have  equal  rights  with  the  professors  of  all 
other  religions.  To  these  assurances  the  Ca- 
nadians replied,  that  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  British  government  had  leR 
them  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  to  desire; 
that  they  were  then  in  possession  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  property  which  they  had  held  at 
the  time  of  the  cession  of  Canada,  that  their 
numerous  and  important  missions  were  flour- 
ishing, and  their  religious  societies  felt  entire 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  officers  carried  their  courtesy 
and  respect  so  far  as  to  pay  military  honors 
to  the  public  religious  exercises,  a conspicu- 
ous evidence  of  which  was,  that  the  gor- 
emment  actually  furnished  a military  escort 
to  accompany  the  grand  processions  on  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  And  therefore, 
that  upon  the  well  established  principle  that 
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allegiance  was  due  to  protection,  the  clergy 
could  not  teach  that  neutrality  was  consistent 
with  the  allegiance  due  to  such  ample  protec- 
tion as  Great  Britain  had  shown  the  Catho- 
lics of  Canada. 

The  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Bri- 
tish goTemment  to  the  Catholics,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  them  with  sentiments  of 
loyalty  which  the  conduct  of  the  people  and 
the  public  bodies  of  some  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies had  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm. 
It  was  remembered  and  stated  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll,  that  in  the  colonies  whose  liberality 
he  was  now  avouching,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  not  been  tolerated  hitherto.  Priests  were 
excluded  under  severe  penalties,  and  Catholic 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  rudely  and 
cruelly  treated.  His  explanation  that  these 
harsh  measures  were  the  result,  in  a great  part, 
of  the  laws  of  the  royal  government,  did  not 
satisfy  the  Canadians  of  the  favorable  dispo- 
sitions of  those  who,  though  prompt  and  val- 
iant in  the  defence  of  their  political  rights, 
had  never  manifested  a correspondent  sensi- 
bility in  support  of  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science when  Catholics  were  concerned.  The 
friends  of  the  royal  government  had  assidu- 
ously pointed  out  inconsistencies  between 
the  address  of  the  continental  congress  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  addressed 
to  the  people  of  Canada. 

By  the  **€tuebec  Act,^^  passed  by  parlia- 
ment, it  was  provided  that  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects professing  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  of  and  in  the  said  province  of  Guebec, 
may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise 
of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  &c., 
and  that  the  clergy  of  the  said  church  may 
hold,  receive,  and  enjoy  their  accustomed 
does  and  rights,  with  respect  to  such  persons 
only  as  shall  profess  the  said  religion.  They 
were  also  excused  from  taking  the  oath  re- 
quired by  the  statute  of  I Elizabeth,  or  any 
other  oath  substituted  by  other  acts  in  the 
place  thereof,  &c. 

Unfortunately  the  address  of  congress  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  adopted  the  21st 
of  October,  1774,  had  used  the  following  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  the  Guebec  Act.” 

''Nor  can  we  suppress  our  astonishment 
that  a British  parliament  should  ever  consent 
to  establish  in  that  country  a religion  that  has 
deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and  dispersed 

22^ 


impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  murder,  and 
rebellion  through  every  part  of  the  world.” 
And,  That  we  think  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution 
to  establish  a religion  fraught  with  sanguinary 
and  impious  tenets,”  &cc. 

After  sentiments  which  did  their  religion  so 
much  injustice,  the  Canadian  clergy  were  not 
disposed  to  receive  with  much  favor  the  follow- 
ing declarations  of  the  same  congress  in  their 
" Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Guebec.”  We  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing 
your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difierence  of  re- 
ligion will  prejudice  you  against  a hearty 
amity  with  us.  You  know  that  the  transcen- 
dent nature  of  freedom  elevates  those  who 
unite  in  her  cause  above  all  such  low-minded 
infirmities.  The  Swiss  cantons  furnish  a me- 
morable proof  of  this  truth.  Their  union  is 
composed  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
states,  living  in  the  utmost  concord  and  peace 
with  one  another,  and  thereby  enabled,  ever 
since  they  bravely  vindicated  their  freedom, 
to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  in- 
vaded them.”* 

During  the  time  that  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
engaged  in  conferences  with  the  clergy,  the 
commissioners  were  employed  in  endeav- 
oring to  correct  abuses  in  our  army ; and  to 
reconcile  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
had  been  friendly  to  the  American  cause,  to 
the  exactions  and  contributions  which  sick- 

* Nothing  can  exhibit  more  clearly  the  bad  effects 
apon  the  Canadians,  of  the  address  to  the  British  peo- 
ple, than  the  following  contemporaneous  letter,  com- 
prised among  the  reyolutionary  docomeuts  recently 
published  by  order  of  congress. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Canada,  dated,  Montreal, 
March  24,  1776. 

**  The  address  from  the  continental  congress  attracted 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  Canadians:  it  was  soon 
translated  into  rery  tolerable  French.  The  decent 
manner  in  which  the  religioiis  matters  were  touched, 
the  encomiums  on  the  French  nation,  flattered  a peo- 
ple fond  of  compliments.  They  begged  the  translator, 
as  he  had  succeeded  so  well,  to  try  his  hand  ou  that 
addressed  to  Great  Britain.  He  had  equal  success  in 
this,  and  read  his  performance  to  a numerous  au- 
dience. But  when  be  came  to  that  part  which  treats 
of  the  new  modelling  of  the  proyince,  draws  a picture 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  ana  Cauadiau  manners,  they 
could  not  contain  their  resentment,  nor  express  it  but 
ill  broken  curses.  * O ! the  perfldious  double-faced 
congress ! Let  us  bless  and  obey  our  beneyolcnt  prince , 
whose  humanity  is  consistent,  and  extends  to  all  re- 
ligions I let  us  abhor  all  who  would  seduce  us  from  our 
loyalty,  by  acts  that  would  di^nqr  a Jesuit,  and 
whose  addresses,  like  their  res^ses,  are  destructive 
of  their  own  objects.*’* — American  Archives,  ro\.  ii, 
p.  231. 
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ness/  the  want  of  money,  and  supplies  of 
provisions,  clothing,  8lc.,  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. These  causes,  and  many  others,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  ihends  from  the  army, 
while  its  insufficient  numbers  for  the  object 
for  which  it  had  entered  Canada,  was  now 
apparent,  especially  as  it  was  known  that  the 
British  army  was  in  daily  expectation  of  re- 
inforcements from  England. 

Failing  in  their  efforts  to  procure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Canadians,  the  duties  of  the 
commissioners  were  henceforth  of  a military 
character;  and  Dr.  Franklin’s  health  was  so 
much  impaired  as  to  make  it  expedient  for 
him  to  leave  Canada  without  delay.  From 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  report  of  his  di-success 
with  the  clergy,  it  was  decided  that  no  benefit 
could  be  produced  by  his  longer  continuance 
in  that  country.  And  when  he  found  his  ex- 
ertions, in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
hoped  he  could  serve  his  country,  entirely  un- 
availing, he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Mary- 
land, and  resume  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
among  the  people  from  whom  he  felt  he  had 
been  too  long  separated.  Dr.  Franklin  left 
Montreal  for  St.  John’s,  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
of  May ; Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  remaining  for  divine 
service  on  Sunday,  joined  him  at  St  John’s, 
from  whence  they  departed  on  the  ISth.  They 
reached  the  hospitable  mansion  of  General 
Schuyler,  at  Albany,  where  a cordial  welcome 
awaited  them,  and  aAer  a short  repose  they 
travelled  in  the  general’s  carriage  to  New 
York,  where  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  May.  On  the  next  day.  Dr. 
Franklin  wrote  to  Messrs.  Chase  and  Charles 
Carroll  in  Canada,  giving  them  information  of 
the  principal  occurrences,  and  of  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  adds:  ^^As  to  myself,  1 
grew  daily  more  feeble,  and  1 think  1 could 
hardly  have  got  along  so  far,  but  for  Mr.  Car- 
roll’s friendly  assistance,  and  tender  care  of 
me.”t 

The  companionship  of  these  two  distin- 
guished men  was  reciprocally  delightful.  It 
would  hare  been  difficult  to  sdect  two  per- 

*  By  the  Iti  of  May  the  American  army,  in  name, 
amoontea  to  three  thouaand  men;  hot,  from  the  prera- 
lenoe  of  the  cmall-^n,  there  were  only  nine  hundred 
fit  for  duty.  The  increasing  nnmbcr  of  invalids  re- 
tarded military  operations,  while  the  opposite  party 
was  buoyed  np  witlM^  expectation  that  the  rrivandiig 
season  would  soon  Isfag  them  reliefi^Mssnscm’s  JZisl. 
V.  StaliB,  Tol.  ii,  pTW. 

t Sparks*  Franklin,  toI.  tHi,  p.  184. 


sons  better  calculated  to  aUeviate  the  toils  of  a 
ffitiguing  journey,  or  to  make  a rongk  road 
pleasant  to  each  other.  Both  were  remarka- 
ble for  suavity  of  manaers,  habitual  good-hu- 
mor, and  conversational  powers  of  a higii 
order.  While  Dr.  Franklin  admired  the  pro- 
found learning  of  his  eompanion,  the  exten- 
sive trayel  and  acquamtanoe  with  the  most 
celebrated  schools  and  learned  men  of  Europe, 
of  Mr.  Carroll,  furnished  useful  and  agreeable 
information  which  was  repaid  by  the  instruc- 
tive conversation  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
pher of  the  age,  whose  views  of  science  were 
scarcely  more  Inilliant  than  his  reflections  and 
remarks  upon  the  state  and  future  prospects 
of  America  were  profound  and  useful.  In 
afW  years,  when  Franklin  represented  his 
country  in  fikirope,  he  spoke  in  the  most  fii- 
Yorable  terms  of  his  companion  and  friend, 
and  mentioned  him  at  Paris,  as  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  Skates. 

On  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  congress 
was  informed  of  the  farming  state  of  affairs 
inCanada;anda  few  dayslater,  Dr.Frankltn  re- 
ed ved  a letter  from  General  Howe,  acquainting 
him  of  the  arriyal  of  commissioners  to  reconcile 
the  disputes  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  and  endosing  a copy  of  their  div 
cular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  states.  To  that  letter  he  returned  an 
answer,  which,  says  Dr.  Ramsay, " is  worthy 
of  everlasting  remembrance.”*  It  contained 
the  following  exquisite  passage : ‘‘  Long  did  1 
endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal, 
to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine  and  noble 
porcelain  vase,  the  British  empire : for  1 knew, 
that  being  once  broken,  the  separate  parts 
could  not  retain  eren  their  share  of  the  strength 
and  value  that  existed  in  the  whole,  and  that 
a perfect  re-union  of  those  parts  could  scarce 
ever  be  hoped  for.  Your  lordship  may  pos- 
sibly remember  the  tears  of  joy  that  wett^  my 
cheek,  when  at  your  good  sister’s  in  London, 
you  once  gave  me  expectation  that  a recon- 
ciliation might  take  place.  I had  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  these  expectations  disappointed, 
and  to  be  treated  as  a cause  of  the  mischief  I 
was  laboring  to  prevent.  My  consolation 
under  that  groundless  and  malevolent  treat- 
ment was,  that  I retained  the  friendship  of 

* Rimuij’f  United  Statef,  vol.  Ii,  p.  180. 
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miny  wise  and  good  mail  in  that  country^  tnid 
aasoiig  the  xest^  some  share  in  the  regard  of 
Lofd  Howe.” 

It  has  been  stated  that  Messrs.  Samuel 
Qiase  and  Chalks  Carroll  remained  in  Canada 
to  fulfil  the  important  trusts  eonfided  to  the 
eommisBioiiers  by  congress.  Their  duties  were 
crtmoely  arduous,  both  on  account  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  found  the  American 
troops,  and  the  aetire  preparations  then  in 
progress  to  expel  them  from  Canada,  While 
our  army  was  suffering  under  disease,  wtUiout 
money,  and  deprired  of  all  comforts.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  had  succeeded  in  rallying  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ctuebee,  and  infusing  into  them  a por- 
tion of  his  own  energy  and  spirit;  and  the 
British  goyemment  startled  by  the  preTious 
successes  of  the  American  army,  and  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  duebec,  were  expediting  an 
army  and  all  necessary  supplies.  Which,  ar- 
riving  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  forced  its  passage  through  the  ke,  and 
feaehed  Cluebec  in  time  to  insure  the  safety  of 
that  dty.  On  the  day  that  Dr.  Franldin  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  sailed  from  St  John’s,  Mr. 
Charles  Carrofi  visited  that  place  to  inspect 
the  garrison,  fee.,  and  from  thence  went  in 
company  with  General  Thompson  and  CoL 
St  Chdr  to  ChamUy,  and  rejoined  Mr.  Chase 
at  Montreal,  whence  they  embarked  in  a bat- 
teau  on  2l8t  May,  and  landing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  travelled  by  land  to 
La  Nor^  thence  they  paddled  in  a canoe  nine 
miha  to  the  camp  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Sorel.* ** 

found,”  says  Mr.  Carroll,  "the  dis- 

*  The  felkwiogaBeodloto  in  the  words  of  the  veawa- 
Ue  Charies  Carroll  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 

**  In  going  from  La  Nore  to  the  month  of  the  Sorel, 
we  pes^  w Brown’s  bettor,  as  itis  called,  although 
it  never  had  a canon  mounted  on  it : to  this  battery, 
withont  canon,  and  to  a single  Crondola,  ten  or  twelve 
vessels  nnder  the  eommand  of  Col.  Presoot,  snrren- 
dered.  M^r  Browi^  when  the  vessels  came  near  to 
his  battery,  sent  an  officer  on  board,  revesting  Pres- 
eot  to  seod  another  on  shore  to  view  his  worics;  It  is 
diffienlt  to  determine  which  was  greatest,  the  im- 
podmiee  of  Brown  in  demanding  a surrender,  or  the 
eowerdioe  of  the  officer,  who,  going  back  to  Presoot, 
represented  the  difficulty  of  passing  by  the  battery  so 
and  hamurdons,  that  Presoot  and  all  his  offiMrs 
to  mmitulate.  Brown  requested  the  officer  who 
went  on  shore  to  wait  a little  till  he  saw  the  two  32 
ponnders,  which  were  within  half  a mile  coming  (rom 
Chnmbly : aays  he,  ’ifyonihonldclianoatoescapethis 
buttery,  which  is  my  small  battery,  1 have  a gimd 
battery  at  the  month  of  the  Sorel  which  will  infiulibly 
tink  all  your  vessels.’  Bis  grud  battery  was  as  bsdly 
provided  with  cannon  as  his  little  battery, ^or  not  a 
sjngie  gim  toot  movmUAin  tiffier.” 


cipline  of  our  camp  very  remiss,  every  thing: 
in  confueioD.”  The  cotnmiasioneis  ordered  a 
detachment  of  four  hundred  men  to  re-inforce 
General  Arnold  at  Montreal,  and  in  ooDjune- 
tion  to  drive  off  the  enemy  at  the  " Cedars,” 
and  proceeded  themselves  to  GhamUy,  where 
they  found  "all  things  in  much  confusion, 
extreme  disorder  and  negligence : our  credit 
sunk,  and  no  money  to  relieve  it  with : we 
wm  obliged  to  pay  three  sfiver  dollars  for  the 
carriage  of  three  barrds  of  gunpowder  from 
Litde  Chambly  river  to  Longueil : the  officer 
who  commanded  the  guard  not  having  a single 
shilling.”*  On  the  24th,  Messrs*  Carroll  and 
Chase  returned  to  Montreal,  where  they  found 
the  detachment  detained  for  want  of  many  ne- 
cessaries, which  the  commissjoners  were  ob- 
liged to  procure  for  them : General  Wooster 
being  without  money.  Leaving  Montreal  on 
the  29ch  they  attended  a councilof  war,  for  con- 
certing the  operations  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  determined  by  the  council  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  country  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Sore!  if  possible ; in  the  mean- 
time to  make  arrangements  for  an  orderly  re- 
treat out  of  Canada.  Messrs.  Chase  and 
Carroll  remained  until  the  2d  of  June,  when 
they  sailed  from  St.  John’s  on  their  return 
homeward,  reached  New  York  on  the  9th 
where  they  waited  on  (General  Washington, 
and  met  Generals  Gktes  and  Putnam.  Hav- 
ing informed  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
state  of  affiiirs  in  Canada,  they  left  New 
Yoric  that  night  in  the  general’s  barge  for 
Efizabethtown,  and  travelling  post,  reached 
Philadelphia  after  midnight  on  the  10th  of 
June. 

In  con^nction  with  Dr.  Franklin  they  pre- 
pared a written  report  of  their  mission, 
and  oh  the  llth  of  June,  Messrs.  Chase  and 
Carroll  attended  congress,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings,  and  the  state  of  the 
army  in  Canada.t 

The  two  commissioners  found  congress  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  resolutions  in  favor 
of  declaring  the  colonies  indqp^endent  of  Great 
Britain,  which  resolutions  had  been  proposed  on 
the  6th  of  June : and  they  were  mortifi^  to  find 
the  delegates  from  Maryland  still  restricted  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Maryland  convention, 

t 

* Charles  Carroll’s  Journal. 

t Joamals  of  Coogress. 
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and  required  **  to  dissTow  in  the  most  scdemn 
manner  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  indepen- 
dence.’’ These  instructions,  which  had  been 
giTen  in  December,  1775,  were  declared,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1776,  to  be  binding  on  the 
deputies  in  congress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  said  instructions  were  particularly  re- 
peated.”* The  ardent  patriot  Chase,  who  had 
been  re-elected  to  congress  during  his  absence, 
chafed  under  these  shackles  wh^  restrained 
him  from  the  measure  his  intrepid  spirit 
thirsted  for,  and  Carroll,  who  was  a member 
of  the  convention  and  had  strongly  opposed 
the  instructions  in  1775,  hastened  to  Annapo- 
lis to  procure  their  withdrawal.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  convention  and  advocated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  instructions,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  others  in  their  stead,  empowering 
the  delegates  in  congress  to  concur  with  the 
other  united  colonies,  or  a majority  of  them, 
in  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent states.”  His  exertioih  in  this  behalf 
were  indefotigable,  and  on  the  28th  of  June, 
the  old  instructions  were  withdrawn,  and  new 
ones  given  containing  the  powers  proposed  by 
Mr.  Carroll,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  the  dele- 
gates of  Maryland  found  themselves  author- 
ized to  vote  for  independence.  The^ealous 
and  active  part  taken  by  Mr.  Carroll  in  pro- 
curing the  instructions  of  June  28th,  was  the 
cause  of  his  immediate  appointment  as  a dele- 
gate from  Maryland  to  the  general  congress; 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  a new  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  was  made  by  the  con- 
vention, we  find  Mr.  Carroll’s  name  on  the 
list  for  the  first  time.”t  His  biographer  re- 
marks : **  From  the  earliest  symptoms  of  dis- 
content, Mr.  Carroll  foresaw  the  issue,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  abide  it.  Once  when 
conversing  with  Samuel  Chase  in  1771  or 
1772,  the  latter  remarked : ' Carroll,  we  have 
the  better  of  our  opponents, — we  have  com- 
pletely written  them  down.’  'And  do  you 
think,’  Mr.  Carroll  asked, ' that  writing  will 

* Proeecdiast  of  the  Convention  of  MaiyluMlyp.  14S. 

t Latrobe’e  Life  of  Charlei  Carroll  of  Carrolton  in 
the  Biography  of  the  Sivnert  to  the  Declaration  of  In* 
dependence,  voL  Tii,p.  253. 


settle  the  question  between  us  V ' To  be  sure,* 
replied  his  companion, ' what  else  can  we  re- 
sort tol’  'The  bayonet,’  was  the  answer. 
' Our  arguments  will  only  raise  the  feelings  of 
the  people  to  that  pitch  when  open  war  will 
be  looked  to  as  the  arbiter  of  the  dispute.’  ”* 
Very  soon  after  his  election  Mr.  Charles  Car- 
roll  took  his  seat  in  congress,  and  thus  the 
three  commissioners  were  again  united,  but  in 
the  new  character  of  representatives  of  a na- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  had  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  Philadelphia  after  his  return 
from  Canada,  and  then  resumed  his  mission- 
ary duties  at  Rock  Creek  in  Maryland.  Da- 
ring his  stay  in  Philadelphia  he  was  happy  in 
the  society  of  two  of  his  former  brother 
Jesuits,  the  venerable  Fathers  Ferdinand 
Farmer  and  Robert  Molyneuz.  These  reve- 
rend'gentlemen  were  then  engaged  in  la- 
borious duties  among  the  numerous  Catholics 
in  that  city,  as  well  as  several  other  congrega- 
tions at  a distance.  Thoroughly  educated  in 
the  learning  and  discipline  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  they  rendered  most  important  services 
to  religion;  while,  as  accomplished  scholars 
and  gentlemen,  their  company  was  cherished 
by  the  learned  and  polished  society  for  which 
Philadelphia  was  distinguished.  Father  Far- 
mer extended  his  visits  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  organized  the  first  Catholic  congre- 
gation in  that  city,  in  which  there  was  no  re- 
sident priest  before  1785.  The  services  and 
character  of  this  venerable  man  will  be  treated 
of  more  fully  hereafter.  Rev.  Father  Moly- 
neux  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  his  belov^ 
society,  and  to  be  its  first  superior  in  the  United 
States.  In  Philadelphia  were  many  highly 
respectable  Catholics  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  public  transactions  then  in  progress. 
Among  those  who  held  important  commands 
were  Stephen  Moyland,  the  quarter-master 
general  of  the  aimy,  and  afterwards  colonel  of 
the  fourth  regiment  of  cavalry;  and  Commodore 
John  Barry,  whose  gallant  services  are  part  of 
the  early  history  of  the  American  navy. 

•Ibid,  p.  246-7. 
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Comacrer  m irit  a aoalager  nof  doalean,  est  le  premier  det  blenfkits ; le  second  est  de  nous  eelairer.*’ 

flirfiffMftrlitnd 

^ Tbe  giealest  Messing  flat  eaii  be  coniMred  upon  man  iO)  to  eeioage  his  grleft ; the  second  is  to  enlighten  him.  ” 


I OD  is  oluuitf”  (1  Ep^  John  iy,  16), 

I VX  w inspired  author,  and  it  is  there- 
fore neeesniry  that  the  religion  founded  by 
him,  and  sustained  by  his  proteetiDg  hand, 
should  be  eharaderized  by  this  sublime  vir- 
tue, not  only  theoretically,  but  in  the  fullest 
and  most  practical  sense  of  the  word.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  history  of  Chris- 
I tiaiiity  is  but  an  unbroken  record  of  beneficent 
achievements,  tending  to  alleviate  the  spiritual 
and  physical  sufferings  of  the  human  race* 
In  its  earliest  period,  a heathen  world  looked 
in  rapturous  astonishment  on  the  generous 
chanty  that  warmed  the  bosom  of  the  Chris- 
tkn,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  fervor  of  his  ad- 
miration, that  a rd%ion  which  produced  such 
fiitue  must  have  emanated  from  Ckid.  Sue- 
I cessive  ages  have  beheld  similar  prodigies  of 
I benevolence.  The  church  of  Christ  has  passed 
I through  every  ordeal  that  can  be  witnessed 
I here  on  earth ; the  most  furious  persecution, 
the  assauks  of  bsurbaiism  and  superstition,  and 
contmual  wars,  with  an  almost  total  dissolution 
of  society,  on  die  one  hand ; and  on  the  other, 
the  proudest  rebellions  of  heresy,  the  most 
fosifol  violence  of  schismatical  parties,  and 
the  ever-rolling  torrent  of  immorality  springiug 
incessantly  from  the  human  heart,  as  from  a 
fountain  of  corruption ; in  short,  the  passions 
of  men,  eomhiiied  with  all  the  powers  of  dadt- 
ness  and  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  time, 
have  been  unable  to  alter  either  the  faith  or  the 
spirit  of  that  apodess  church  which  the  Son 
of  Qod  purchased  with  his  blood.  The  latter 
has  never  ceased  to  comfort  and  invigorate, 
as  the  former  has  never  failed  to  chasten  and 
purify  the  heart  of  man;  and  to  this  very  day 
we  hear  die  adverlaries  of  die  Catholic  feith 
publicly  raising  their  voice  in  eulogy  of  the 
heroic  virtue  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  Catholicity  is  pre-eminent 
in  works  of  chanty.  Such  will  always  be 
the  case,  because  Christianity,  which  has  for 


its  ultimate  end  to  conduct  man  safely  to  his. 
final  and  glorious  destiny  beyond  the  tomb, 
discharges  this  high  office  principally  in  soft- 
ening the  obduracy  of  his  heart,  and  in  train- 
ing him  to  the  mild  observances  of  that  charity 
which  is  the  **  fulfilment  of  the  law.”  Hence 
the  Son  of  God  has  seemed  to  reduce  the 
whole  morality  of  the  Gfospel  to  the  practice 
of  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy 
(Matt  XXV,  34,  &c.) ; not  that  they  embrace 
every  obligation  incumbent  on  die  Chnstian, 
buf  because  they  form  an  important  part  of 
his  duty,  and  one  which,  with  the  observance 
of  die  first  commandment,  comprehends  the 
entire  accomplishment  of  the  law.  (Ibid,  xxii, 
S7,  &c.,  Rom.  xiii,  9, 10.)  These  two  pri- 
mary precepts,  of  loving  (^od  above  all  things 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  include  all, 
because  they  are  capable  of  stimulating  the 
soul  to  the  constant  performance  of  good 
works,  and  the  moat  heroic  actions,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  take  in  the  various  rela- 
tions which  we  hold  with  God  and  our  fellow  • 
men. 

To  these  fundamental  principles  must  we 
trace  that  ever-living  and  luxuriant  charity 
which  has  distinguished  the  Catholic  church 
in  every  stage  of  her  existence.  No  period 
can  be  mentioned,  since  the  days  of  her  heav- 
enly Founder,  in  which  she  has  not  been  as- 
siduously engaged  in  performing  the  office  of 
tbe  good  Samantan,  deeply  sympathising  at 
the  sorrows  of  men,  pouring  into  the  bruised 
heart  the  balm  of  consolation,  and  assuaging, 
by  all  the  appliances  of  ingenious  mercy,  the 
iunumerable  sufferings  of  humanity.  No  spe- 
cies of  misery  has  escaped  her  vigilant  and 
kind  solicitude.  The  poor,  the  destitute,  the 
sick,  the  ignorant,  the  afflicted,  the  unfortu- 
nate, all  conditions  of  men  have  found  in  her 
active  and  enlightened  phihmthiopy  some  re- 
lief from  their  respective  woes.  'Whether  we 
view  the  exercise  of  charity  in  the  private 
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walks  of  life,  or  in  the  public  institutions 
il^hich  it  erected,  we  shall  invariably  behold  it 
a characteristic  virtue  of  Catholicity.  A per- 
fect illustration  of  its  spirit  and  influence  was 
witnessed  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
who  contributed  what  they  possessed  to  a 
common  fund,  from  which  all  were  supplied, 
and  which  prevented  among  them  the  possi- 
bility of  want  St  Clement  informs  us  also, 
that  in  the  first  ages  many  Christians  sub- 
jected themsdives  to  imprisonment,  in  order  to 
redeem  those  who  were  in  captivity,  while 
others  disposed  of  their  personal  liberty,  and 
appropriated  the  proceeds  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  poor.*  When  the  church  obtained  her 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, this  living  principle  which  had  before 
been  necessarily  cramped  in  its  operations, 
displayed  itself  more  to  the  public  eye,  and 
was  embodied . in  a more  striking  form,  in 
those  various  institutions  which  it  consecrated 
to  the  relief  of  the  sufiering  members  of  society. 
Then  it  was  that  hospitals  for  the  infirm  were 
erected,  and  in  successive  ages  were  multir 
plied  to  an  extent  that  awakens  astonishmentf 
The  extraordinary  munificence,  also,  which 
was  exhibited  in  founding  and  supporting 
such  establishments,  and  others  for  the  assist- 
ance and  education  of  the  poor,  recalls  to  our 
mind  the  most  stupendous  achievements  of 
(Christian  benevolence.  The  charitable  works 
of  individuals  in  the  middle  ages,”  says  a 
learned  writer  of  the  present  day,  were  truly 
prodigious,  and  might  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  they  were  not  commemorated  by  incontro- 
vertible r^rds.  No  pen,  we  are  assured, 

* Epiflt.  I. 

t ProTisioD  ibr  the  poor  and  disabled  members  of 
society  is  a fmit  that  ccAiJd  spriDj;  ap  oaly  in  a Christian 
soil ; It  was  unknown  among  ue  ancient  heathens, 
who  had  no  name  eren  to  express  such  an  institution 
as  an  almshoose.  The  word  notoeomium,  asylnm  for 
the  sick,  was  first  used  by  St.  Jerom  and  St.  Isidore. 
A hospice  was  erected  at  Jerusalem  by  Hiroan,  one 
hundfM  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  not  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  opened  only  during  the  feast  of  the 
passorer.  St.  Isidore  obserres  that  this  **  was  the  first 
or  hospice  for  strangers.**  An  institution 
rimilar  to  this  was  erected  in  330,  at  Byzantium, 
by.  a priest  named  Zotichns.  The  first  hospital  for  the 
side  that  was  established  in  the  west  was  founded  in 
3S0,  without  the  walls  of  Rome*  by  Fabiola,  a rich 
lady  of  that  city.  St.  Jerom,  who  mentions  this  fact, 
obs^es  that  the  siek,  before  this  period,  lay  stretched 
on  the  highways.  St.  Basil  introduced  hospitals  into 
the  east.  In  560,  Justinian  established  a hospital  at 
Jerusalem,  and  by  the  laudable  senl  of  bis  sueoeaaors, 
many  other  chariufole  institutions  were  founded  in  that 
city.  At  one  time  H contained  no  less  than  thirty-fire. 
See  Digby’s  Feitk,  book  vii,  chap.  9. 


could  describe  the  mercy  and  devotion  of  Henry 
the  Libend,  count  of  Troyes,  in  the  tweink 
century.  His  alms  enriched  not  only  the  dk>- 
cess  of  Troyes,  but  those  of  Chalons  and  Lan- 
gres,  as  wdl  as  the  archiepiscopal  province  of 
Rheims.  He  founded  thirteen  hospitals,  and 
thirteen  churches  of  canons.  Amongst  these 
the  Hotel  Dieu-le-Comte  was  on  such  a scale  of 
grandeur  that  William  of  Tyre  styles  him  on 
that  account,  trirtoit  rnagnykvm  (a  magnificent 
man).  Flodoard,  in  his  history  of  thd  ebnreh 
of  Meims,  speaks  of  a distinguished  man, 
named  Attole,  of  whom  the  epitaph  attests 
that  he  founded  twelve  hospitals  through  love 
for  St  Remi,  who  was  his  cotemporary 
Similar  wonders  of  beneficence  were  achieved 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sick.  Princes,  pontifis  and  private  in- 
dividuals, vied  with  each  other,  in  their  respec- 
tive conditions,  in  zeal  for  the  cause  of  sufier- 
ing humanity,  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteeoth  century,  the 
Catholic  church  had  realized  all  practicable 
systems  of  charity,  had  reduced  them  to  sne- 
cessful  operation,  and  had  devised  a means  of 
assuaging  every  form  of  afiUction,  and  minis- 
tering to  every  want  of  man.  Hospitals  for 
the  sick,  for  incuraUe  cases,  for  the  infirm ; 
receptacles  for  the  aged,  for  foundlings,  for 
orphans,  for  the  insane ; houses  for  the  ac- 
commmodation  of  pilgrims  and  travellers; 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor ; industrial  establishments  for  persooB  of 
every  age ; confraternities  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent,  and  the  comfort  of  prisoners ; re- 
gions orders  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  such 
were  some  of  the  blessed  and  innumerable 
fruits  of  Catholic  charity,  which  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  glory  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  was.  still  exercising  its  fostering  influence 
over  the  world,  when  the  reformation  came  to 
disturb  its  peaceful  and  happy  sway.  Wher- 
ever the  disastrous  effects  of  this  religious  revo- 
lution have  been  feh,  there  also  has  the  canse* 
of  beneficence  taken  a retrograde  course.  The 
experience  of  the  last  three  huodred  years  has 
placed  this  truth  beyond  the  reach  of  contesta- 
tion, and  the  glaring  eviddhee  of  facts,  drawa 
from  the  contrast  between  the  charities,  both 
public  and  private,  of  the  periods  anterior  and 
suboequent  to  the  refoimation,  is  but  the  de- 
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▼elopment  of  its  doctrines^  which  protest 
against  the  merit  of  good  works  and  acts  of 
supererogation^  which  tend  to  throw  ofif  the 
restraints  of  self-denial^  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  human  enjojrment,  and  consequenUy  to 
create  a selfishness  in  the  heart,  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  enlarged  views  and  gen- 
erous devotedness  of  Christian  charity.  For- 
tunately for  the  suffering  classes  of  society, 
Divine  Providence  did  not  permit  the  desolat- 
ing influence  of  these  doctrines  to  pass  beyond 
certain  bounds:  he  checked  its  progress  by 
caliinginto  existence  those  numerous  institu- 
tions of  Catholic  benevolence,  which  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  and  have 
reminded  the  world  of  its  obligations  to  the 
poor,  by  the  perpetual  labors  and  heroic  virtue 
which  they  practise. 

One  of  the  principal  institutions  that  arose 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  found- 
ed by  the  joint  wisdom  and  zeal  of  St  Vin- 
cent of  Paul  and  Madame  Legras,  in  France. 
This  lady  held  a conspicuous  rank  in  society, 
having  married  the  secretary  of  the  queen 
Mary  of  Medicis ; but  she  was  far  more  dis- 
tinguished for  her  fervent  piety  and  active  be- 
nevolence. Upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  1625,  she  sought  additional  comforts  in  the 
practice  of  religion,  and  having  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  she  was 
induced  by  a desire  of  her  sanctification  to 
place  herself  under  his  spiritual  direction. 
The  great  cause  of  Christian  charity  could  not 
have  been  advanced  more  effectually,  than  by 
this  approximation  of  St.  Vincent  and  Madame 
Legras,  the  former  of  whom  was  noted  for  his 
consummate  prudence,  and  the  latter  for  her 
indefatigable  devotion  to  the  poor.*  St  Vin- 
cent, who  may  be  ^d  to  have  been  the  main- 
spring and  soul  of  all  that  was  undertaken  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  missions  and 
the  relief  of  human  suffering,  was  born  in  the 
year  1576,  of  an  obscure  but  pious  family. 
After  a diligent  prosecution  of  his  studies,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1600.  A few  years 
after,  on  his  return  from  Marseilles,  he  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Moors  and  conducted  to 
Tunis,  where  he  was  detained  twenty-four 
months,  preparing  himself  in  this  school  of 

♦ Heorion,  Hist.  de»  Or4rea  tome  ii. 


tribulation,  to  sympathize  with  the  countless 
numbers  whose  sufferings  he  was  destined  at 
a subsequent  period  to  alleviate.  Restored  to 
his  natite  country,  Vincent  employed  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry,  at  Clichy, 
near  Paris,  and  afterwards  accepted  the  office 
of  preceptor  in  the  house  of  Count  de  Gondi, 
who  was  at  that  time  commander  general  of 
the  French  galleys.  During  his  residence  at 
this  place,  he  undertook  hJs  first  course  of 
missionary  labor,  in  a neighboring  district. 
The  many  attentions,  however,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  excellent  family  of  Count  de 
Gondi,  did  not  comport  with  his  retiring  hu- 
mility, and  he  left  this  honorable  post  for  the 
curacy  of  ChAtillon-l^-Dombes,  where  he 
established  his  first  confraternity  of  charity 
for  the  assistance  of  the  poor.  Having  been 
prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  preceptorship  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  he  would  consent 
only  to  exercise  a general  superintendence 
over  the  children  who  were  confided  to  his 
care,  that  he  might  be  more  free  for  the  labors 
of  the  holy  ministry.  For  the  more  effectual 
discharge  of  these  duties,  he  associated  with 
himself  several  virtuous  priests,  who  occu- 
pied themselves  in  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  and  administering  the 
sacraments  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
way  was  commenced  the  congregation  of  the 
priests  of  the  mission,  which  was  solemnly 
approved  by  Urban  VIII,  in  1632,  and  has 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
church.* 

But  the  active  zeal  of  Vincent  soon  led  to 
the  formation  of  another  society,  which  be- 

* The  object  of  thU  congregatiou  was  to  evaagelize 
the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  to  conduct  cccIeMasti- 
cal  semmaries,  and  supply  foreign  countries  with  mis- 
siooa^  laborers.  The  blessings  of  this  institute  were 
soon  felt  throughout  France,  and  in  distant  countries. 
8t.  Vincent  sent  missionaries  into  Italy,  Piedmont, 
Corsica,  Poland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Afners,  Tunis, 
Madagascar,  and  at  a subsequent  period  they  were 
still  more  widely  spread.  At  the  period  of  the  French 
rcrolntioo,  this  society  had  the  direction  of  forty-nine 
seminaries.  Disbanded  hr  the  political  convulsions  of 
that  epoch,  the  priests  or  the  mission  did  not  recover 
their  ancient  footing  in  France,  until  the  year  1327. 
They  have  now  several  seminaries  and  colleges  in  that 
country,  l^beir  establishmeaU  eisewjhere  were  never 
suppressed.  They  have  the  charge  of  several  mis- 
sions in  China,  Eastern  Tartary,  the  Levant,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Algiers  and  other  places.  In  the  United 
Stales,  tney  have  the  direction  of  five  seminaries,  and 
one  college,  and  in  Several  districts  perform  missions- 
rr  doty.  The  priests  of  the  mission  are  also  called 
iMxarUUt  from  the  building  which  the  society  first 
occupied,  at  Paris,  which  was  known  as  the  house  of 
St.  Lazanu. 
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longs  more  particularlf  to  the  snlject  of  ovr 
remarks.  We  haye  alreadf  obeer^  that  he 
established  a charitable  association  at  Chatil- 
loD,  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor ; he  intro- 
duced societies  of  the  same  kind  in  yarions 
parts  of  the  country,  conyinced  that  they  were 
not  only  calculated  to  alleyiate  the  distresses  of 
poyerty,  but  highly  conduciye  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  members  themselyes.  When 
these  associations  became  numerous,  and  the 
continuance  of  their  usefulness  seemed  to  re- 
quire a watchful  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  the  founder,  St  Vincent  appointed  Ma- 
dam Legras  to  yisit  the  different  societies,  and 
accordingly  she  travelled  over  several  dioceses 
of  France,  encouraging  those  who  belonged 
to  the  confraternities  of  charity,  instructing 
them  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  distributing 
clothing,  medicines  and  alms,  catechizing  the 
children,  and  performing  various  other  works 
of  mercy,  worthy  of  those  pious  and  vener- 
ated widows  of  primitive  times,  whose  names 
are  hallowed  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
Through  the  zeal  of  Madam  Legras,  several 
associations  were  formed  in  Paris,  and  ani- 
mated by  her  example,  many  ladies  of  the 
highest  families  deemed  it  an  honor  to  co-ope- 
rate in  this  labor  of  love.  With  a foresight, 
however,  that  extended  to  every  emergency, 
Vincent  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  for 
these  ladies  to  render  all  the  little  services 
which  the  poor  required  during  sickness,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  obvious  that  to  con- 
fide this  task  to  servants  or  others  who  were 
actuated  by  interested  motives,  would  be  ex- 
posing the  suffering  members  of  Christ  to  be 
neglected  in  their  helpless  condition.  He  there- 
fore conceived  the  idea  that  the  wants  of  the 
poor  would  be  effectually  consulted,  only  by 
young  women  of  sincere  piety,  and  who  would 
devote  themselves  professionally  to  the  service 
of  the  sick.  With  this  view  he  requested 
Madam  Legras  to  assemble  at  her  house  se- 
veral virtuous  females,  and  to  form  them  into 
a society  of  which  she  would  be  the  superior, 
and  the  members  of  which  would  mutually 
encourage  each  other  in  the  performance  of 
the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  institute, 
kngwn  under  the  name  of  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, and  which  dates  from  the  year  1633. 
The  mother  house  of  the  society  was  ori- 
ginally near  Paris;  but  in  1642  it  was  trans- 


ferred to  the  city,  where  it  has  always  re- 
mained. 

When  St  Vincent  of  Paul  and  Madam  Le- 
gras were  maturing  the  plan  of  this  institation, 
they  were  far  from  anticipating  the  extensive 
demands  that  would  be  made  upon  their  bene- 
ficent exertions.*  But  this  charitable  enter- 
prise prospered,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  beyond  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  its  happy  effects  were  soon 
witnessed  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  France.  Prisons,  fiee- 
scbools,  hospitals,  alms-houses,  were  immedi- 
ately placed  under  their  direction  in  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  services 
were  sought  after  even  by  the  queen  of  Po- 
land who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Madam  Legras.  Such  were  the  admiralde 
fruits  of  this  noble  benevolence,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  gave  a formal  approbation  to 
the  society  in  1655,  denominating  it  '^he  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  servants  of 
the  poor,”  and  placing  it  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  superior-general  of  the  Laza- 
rists.  Madam  L^ras,  notwithstanding  her 
unwillingness,  was  induced  by  St.  Vincent  to 
preside  over  the  society  until  her  death,  which 
took  place  in  1660. 

St  Vincent  did  not  long  survive  this  dis- 
tinguished and  virtuous  lady.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  directed  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  congregation  of  the  mis- 
sion and  that  of  the  sisters,  which  were  the 
offspring  of  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
tender  charity ; but  the  multiplied  duties  which 
the  government  of  these  societies  imposed  upon 
him,  did  not  prevent  him  from  rendering  many 
other  important  services  to  religion  .f  A gene- 
rous commiseration  for  the  poor  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  his  character,  and  found 
the  means  of  providing  amply  for  their  vari- 
ous wants,  and  for  the  relief  of  every  species  of 
human  suffering.  Through  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  tender  charity,  institutions  every  where 
arose  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick,  for  the  care 
of  the  aged,  of  the  insane,  of  foundlings,  of 
orphans,  and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 

• Abelly,  Viede  8t,  Vincent  de  Pmd,  lir.  2,  c.  ii. 

fHe  inttitiited  apirtioalarpluiof  ipirituil  exercuei 
for  those  that  are  about  to  receire  noly  orders,  and 
for  the  aid  of  the  laity  who  make  a retreat.  He  also 
appointed  regular  ecclesiastical  oonferenoes  on  the  do- 
ties  of  the  clerical  state,  &c.  Butler’s  Livee  of  Sainte, 
July  19:  Abelly,  book  I. 
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captive  and  the  galley-alayej  while  the  abua- 
duU  alms  which  his  ingenious  beneficence 
iistnbuted  to  the  poor,  are  incalculable.*  la 
the  midst  of  these  noble  acts  for  the  welfare  of 
his  neighbor  he  was  called  away  in  Septem* 
her,  1660,  to  receive  the  immortal  crown  that 
has  been  promised  to  the  mercifuL 
But  although  Vincent  of  Paul,  the  hum- 
ble priest  who  ever  shunned  the  notice  and  ap- 
plause of  men,  is  no  longer  moving  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  he  has  left  a spiritual  progeny 
to  perpetuate  his  work  of  love,  and  he  may  be 
justly  ranked  among  those  illustrious  person- 
ages commemorated  in  the  holy  Scripture, 
**  men  of  mercy  whose  godly  deeds  have  not 
failed.  Gfood  things  continue  with  their  seed ; 
their  posterity  are  a holy  inheritance,  and  their 
seed  hath  st^  in  the  covenant.  And  their 
Vhildimi  for  their  sakes  remain  forever ; their 
seed  and  their  glory  shall  not  be  forsaken. 
Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace,  and  their  name 
liveth  unto  generation  and  generation.  Let 
the  people  show  forth  their  wisdom,  and  the 
I church  declare  their  praise.^’  (Elccles.  zliv,  10 — 

' 15.)  Never  was  this  injunction  more  literally 

complied  with  than  in  the  case  of  Vincent  de 
PeuL  His  memory  is  not  only  venerated  and 
blessed  in  the  church  of  the  living  God ; the 

i monuments  of  his  charity,  those  perennial 
fountains,  whose  chrystal  waters  are  still 
gushing  forth  on  every  side  for  the  refreshment 
j of  humanity,  have  formed  an  inviolable  bond 
between  him  and  mankind  at  large,  and  hence 
his  name  has  been  respected  by  men  who 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  contempt  of  every  thing 
sacred.  Amid  the  maddening  impieties  of  the 
' French  revolution,  when  so  many  statues 
were  thrown  down,  which  should  have  been 
encircled  with  wreaths  of  immortal  glory,  that 
I of  St  Vincent  of  Paul  alone  retained  its  position 

in  the  midst  of  surrounding  ruins ; and  when 
institutions,  which  centuries  of  experience  and 
patient  industry  had  been  requisite  to  mature, 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  a day,  the  two 
Boblrat  creations  of  his  beneficence  remained 

*The  immense  alms  wbicb  he  collected  daring  the 
wan  of  Lorraine,  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  people  ia  that 
prarince  who  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
would  scarcely  be  belicrcd,  if  they  were  uot  attested 
hf  tbe  moat  indisputoble  antborities.  They  amounted 
to  two  miUiona  of  livres,  or,  aooordior  to  the  ttandard 
of  that  time,  npwards  of  fire  bandred  thousand  dollars. 
^ ndiieTed  the  eaoie  wonders  of  charity  on  otheroc- 
eaaious,  prerentiog  by  his  timely  succors  the  dreadful 
czeesscs  to  which  a starring  population  would  hare 
been  drirco. 
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unharmed  and  survived  the  un^vecsal  desola- 
tion.”* 

The  important  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  admirable  regula- 
tions by  which  their  holy  founder  bad  consol- 
idmed  the  institution,  could  not  but  entitle  it  to 
the  profoundest  veneration  of  mankind  and  ob- 
tain for  it  the  most  unbounded  success  $ and 
such  has  invariably  been  the  fact  The  ser- 
vices of  these  devoted  women  were  universally 
sought  after;  so  much  so,  that  prior  to  the 
Fzench  revolution  they  counted  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  establishments  in 
Europe,  consisting  partly  of  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  partly  of  schools  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  children.  The  barbarous  fury 
excited  at  this  period  in  France  against  every 
thing  that  bore  the  appearance  of  religion,  did 
not  spare  even  the  generous  labors  of  the  Sla- 
ters of  Charity ; but  the  sacred  fire  of  charity 
which  iuflamed  their  hearts  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished or  quenched  by  the  vain  efibrts  of 
men.  Madam  Deleau,  who  (had  been  elected 
superior  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
and  who  passed  fifty-seven  years  of  her  hfe  in 
the  service  of  the  poor,  was  frequently  called 
upon,  during  the  age  of  terror,  to  exercise  the 
unshaken  firmness  and  happy  tact  for  which 
she  was  distinguished,  and  by  this  means  she 
succeeded,  though  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  her 
hfe,  ia^ maintaining  her  position  as  the  friend 
and  comforter  of  her  suffering  fellow-beings. 
She  was  thelSstlo  leave  her  post,  nor  did  she 
abandon  it  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  civil 
authority.  At  the  same  time  she  animated  all 
her  spiritual  daughters  throughout  France  to 
persevere  in  their  holy  labors. 

Among  the  sisters  who  under  her  gui- 
dance weathered  the  trials  of  the  revolution- 
ary storm,  was  Mother  Adelaide  Chretien, 
who  recently  presided  over  the  royal  hos^ 
pital,  one  of  the  largest  of  France,  and  had 
acted  as  a directress  for  fifty  years.  Her  life 
furnishes  an  instance  of  that  extraordinary 
firmness  of  character  and  invincible  virtue  that 
are  inspired  by  the  total  consecration  of  onesself 
to  the  service  of  God. 

**  Her.  enthusiasm  of  piety  caused  her  to 
abandon  her  fathers  house  in  Brittany  at  an 
early  age,  and  travel  on  foot  to  Paris  for  ad- 
mission into  the  sisterhood.  Her  parents, 

* Cardinal  de  BaaiMt,  vie  cle  Betmtet. 
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alter  haring  exhaosled-every  topic  and  all  ex- 
pedients of  dissuasion,  yielded  to  what  tip- 
peared  an  invincible  and  indubitable  calling. 
At  the  end  of  her  noviciate  she  repaired  to 
Limoges,  to  officiate  in  a hospital.  Here  she 
gained  such  repute,  by  charitable  and  religious 
zeal,  that  the  revolutionary  tribunal  summoned 
her  (1793)  as  an  offender.  Her  judges  com- 
mitt^  her  to  the  common  prison  the  more 
readily  for  the  modest  self-possession  and  sim- 
ple facts  with  which  she  met  their  inteiioga- 
tories.  She  was  soon  dismissed  from  the  pri- 
son because  it  was  found  that  she  had  converted 
not  a few  of  its  inmates  to  Christian  s^ti- 
roents  and  conduct  She  would  have  been 
consigned  to  the  guillotine  if  the  public  had 
not  manifested  a lively  concern  for  her  life. 
Under  the  directory  she  founded  a hospital, 
work-house,  and  orphan  asylum  at  Chatillon. 
Thence  she  was  transferred  to  Versailles,  to 
superintend  the  immense  hospital,  which  she 
reorganized  and  rendered  admirable  in  all  the 
details  of  its  economy  and  external  relations. 
During  Napoleon’s  last  struggles,  her  devotion 
to  her  peculiar  trust,  and  to  Uie  wounded  miL 
itary  of  the  invaders,  as  well  as  of  her  own 
country,  procured  her  direct  and  formal  ac- 
knowledgments from  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  with  offers  of  the  highest  de- 
corations, which  she  uniformly  declined.  The 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers,  the  sick  and  in- 
firm of  whatever  description,  thought  it  a hap- 
piness to  fall  under  the  notice  of  Mother  Chre- 
tien. At  the  revolution  of  1830,  she  made  the 
best  preparation  within  her  domain  and  else- 
where by  estaUishing  field  hospitals,  expect- 
ing a sanguinary  struggle  between  the  regi- 
ments about  Charles  X at  St  Cloud  and  the 
Parisian  forces.  She  regularly  explored  the 
abodes  of  the  indigent  and  the  haunts  of  mise- 
ry throughout  Versailles  and  the  environs.  If 
she  could  not  furnish  direct  relief,  she  com- 
passed it  for  her  objects  by  solicitation  and 
the  influences  of  her  character.”* 

No  sooner  did  the  storm,  which  was  bursting 
over  France,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century  seem 
10  relax  its  violence,  than  Madam  Deleau  pre- 
pared herself  to  revive  the  smothered  elements 
of  a society  to  whose  interests  she  had  consecra- 
ted all  her  thoughts  and  energies.  Her  first  care 
was  to  collect  the  scattered  members  of  the  con- 

*  RHigimu  Cabinet,  vd.  i,  p.  6S9. 


gregation,  and  to  animate  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  high  vocatiou ; the  next  step  was  to  open 
a noviciate  for  the  reception  and  traiamg  of 
such  as  were  desirous  to  embrace  that  state  of 
lite.  For  this  purpose  she  rented  a house  at 
Paris,  and,  in  view  of  the  many  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  institute,  the  government 
seconded  her  zeal  by  an  annual  appropiiatioa 
of  a considerable  sum,  which  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  its  opevatioDs,  and 
caused  the  immediate  restoration  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  establishments  to  the 
benign  and  effective  supervision  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  .*  In  recalling  this  excellent  institu- 
tion to  its  aid,  the  French  government,  although 
still  deeply  imbued  with  the  hatred  of  religion, 
openly  avowed  its  admiration  of  a society 
whose  members  devoted  themselves  profes- 
sionally to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  we  hear 
the  same  sentunents  expressed  at  the  present 
day  by  those  who,  unaUe  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon of  that  devoted  and  heroic  chanty 
which  springs  op  in  the  bosom  of  Catholicity, 
have  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  its  high  claims 
to  public  veneration,  and  to  proclaim  its  won- 
derful effects  in  the  warmest  terms  of  eulogy. 

But  afier  all,  what  is  the  principle  of 
that  sublime  virtue,  but  the  disposition  to  ob- 
serve strictly  the  maxims  of  the  gospd?— 
and  whence  comes  it  that  the  richest  Ihiits  of 
charity  are  brought  forth  so  abundantly  in  ths 
Catholic  church,  but  from  the  steady  and  suc- 
cessful inculcation  of  those  principles,  which 
the  divine  Author  of  Christianity  so  forcibly 
illustrated  in  his  own  example  and  bequeathed 
as  a sacred  legacy  to  his  followers.  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  what  thou  hast  and 
give  to  die  poor,  and  thou  shall  have  treasure 
in  heaven ; and  come  follow  me.”  (Matt  xix.) 
It  is  the  understanding  of  this  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  forms  the  root  of  that  sublime 
morality  which  is  witnessed  so  extensively  in 
the  Catholic  church,  and  which,  compara- 
tively speaking,  has  been  banished  from  all 
the  sects  that  disavow  the  necessity  of  good 
works  as  a principle  of  sanctification.  It  is  a 
desire  to  practise  the  perfection  delineated  in 
the  sacred  writings,  an  aspiration  afier  an  in- 
timate union  with  Christ  by  the  closest  imita- 
tion of  his  divine  example,  that  inspires  so 
much  heroism  and  energy  which  appear  to 

* Hcnrioo,  tom.  ii,  p.  336,  et  eeq. 
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carnal  eyes  an  inexplicable  wonder  in  the 
moral  world.  But  the  necessity  or  superemi- 
nent  advantages  of  tracing  in  our  actions  the 
self-denial  and  mortification  of  the  Son  of  God» 
are  admitted  only  in  Catholic  ethics,  and  con- 
sequently the  admirable  results  which  such  a 
belief  has  a tendency  to  produce,  can  be  re- 
alized only  within  the  sphere  of  the  Catholic 
communion.  These  results  have  not  only 
awakened  the  admiration  of  the  reflecting 
Protestant ; they  have  led  him  to  sigh  for  the 
introduction  of  an  institute  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  among  the  people  of  his 
own  church,  and  we  have  more  than  once 
been  informed,  through  the  public  journals, 
of  attempts  to  efiect  an  improvement  of  this 
sort;*  but  they  can  never  lead  to  any  lasting 
good,  because,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  adopt  those  ideas  of 
Christian  perfection,  which  the  reformers  en- 
deavored to  explode,  and  which  have  always 
been  denounced  by  Protestants  as  vain  and  su- 
perstitious. When  they  once  bring  themselves 
to  believe  that  the  profession  of  a monk,  of  a 
nun,  or  of  a sister  of  charity,  is  the  direct 
method  of  accomplishing  in  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, the  blessed  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  they  entertain  some 
hope  of  forming  benevolent  institutions  which 
rival  those  of  Catholicity.  The  practice 
of  heroic  charity  can  spring  only  from  the 
conviction  that  its  laborious  and  painful  works 
draw  us  nearer  to  the  bright  model  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  add  continually  to  the  hundred- 
fold that  is  reserved  for  us  hereafter.  It  is 
consoling  to  perceive  that  these  accurate  no- 
tions of  Christian  morality  are  gaining  ground 
among  our  dissenting  brethren ; this  change  is 
one  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  religious  revo- 
lution that  has  taken  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  distinguished  di- 
vine of  the  present  Oxford  school,  after  having 
drawn  the  portrait  of  a truly  apostolical  Chris- 
tian,  continues  in  these  words : Ask  your- 
self thb  question,  and  be  honest  in  your  an- 
swer. This  model  of  a Christian,  though  not 
commanding  your  literal  imitation,  still  is  it 
not  the  very  model  which  has  been  fulfilled  in 

* A writer  in  • recent  number  of  the  New  York 
ChnrehmaBt  obeerrei : **1  will  only  nggeat  that  could 
the  office  of  dcncoof  be  reetored  to  ita  primeTnl  por> 
pace,  and  the  inatitntioo  of  Siaters  of  Cfharity  be  re< 
Tired,  nroeh  might  be  done  towarda  reatoring  a better 
atate  of  thingv.** 


Others  in  every  age  since  the  New  Testament 
was  written?  You  will  ask  me  in  whom? 
I am  loth  to  say ; I have  reason  to  ask  you  to 
be  honest  and  candid ; for  so  it  is,  as  if  from 
consciousness  of  the  fact,  and  dislike  to  have 
it  urged  upon  us,  we  and  our  forefathers  have 
been  accustomed  to  scorn  and  ridicule  these 
faithful,  obedient  persons,  and,  in  our  Sa- 
viour^s  very  words,  to  ' cast  out  their  name 
as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man’s  sake.’  But, 
if  the  troth  must  be  spoken,  what  are  the 
humble  monk,  and  the  holy  nun,  and  other 
regulars,  as  they  are  called,  but  Christians 
after  the  very  pattern  given  Us  in  Scripture  ? 
What  have  they  done  but  this, — continue  in 
the  world  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  ? Did 
our  Saviour  come  on  earth  suddenly,  as  he 
will  one  day  visit,  in  whom  would  he  see  the 
features  of  the  Christians  he  and  his  apostles 
left  behind  them,  but  in  them!  Who  but 
these  give  up  home  and  friends,  wealth  and 
ease,  good  name,  and  liberty  of  will,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?  Where  shall  we  find 
the  image  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Peter,  or  St. 
John,  or  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  or  of 
Philip’s  daughters,  but  in  those  who,  whether 
they  remain  in  seclusion,  or  are  sent  over  the 
earth,  have  calm  faces,  and  sweet,  plaintive 
voices,  and  spare  frames,  and  gentle  manners, 
and  hearts  weaned  from  the  world,  and  wills 
subdued;  and  for  their  meekness  meet  with 
insult,  and  for  their  purity  with  slander,  and 
for  their  gravity  with  suspicion,  and  for  their 
courage  with  cruelty ; yet  meet  with  Christ 
every  ‘where, — Christ,  their  all-sufficient,  ever- 
lasting portion,  to  make  up  to  them,  both  here 
and  hereafler,  all  they  suffer,  all  they  dare,  for 
his  name’s  sake  ?”* 

Such  precisely  is  the  Catholic  view  of  the 
subject.  Besides  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
the  observance  of  which  is  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation, there  are  counsels  the  practice  of  which 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  Christian  morality ; 
and  the  desire  of  attaining  to  this  elevated 
sanctity  is  the  principle  that  keeps  the  vestal 
fire  of  charity  ever  burning  and  bright  on  the 
altars  of  Catholicity.  The  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion will  at  once  appear,  on  an  examination 
of  the  rules  by  which  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations  are  governed.  As  our  remarks 
have  reference  particularly  to  the  Sisters  of 

* Sermons  bearing  on  stMeeU  the  dag,  by  J.  H, 
Ncwouui,  1843,  pp.  327—329. 
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Charity,  we  ihali  give  the  reader  a brief  in- 
sight into  the  regulations  which  theur  holy 
founder  wished  them  to  obserte ; it  will  show 
at  the  time  how  infinitely  more  pure, 
more  generous,  more  elevated,  and  more  meri- 
torious is  the  beneficence  which  they  practise, 
than  the  philanthropy  which  is  prompted  by 
human  or  natural  considerations. 

It  is  a fundamental  maxim  among  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
destined,  by  the  will  of  God,  to  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  persons  of  the  poor  and 
suffering  members  of  society;  and,  in  order 
to  become  the  worthy  servants  of  so  great  a 
Master,  they  deem  it  an  obligation  to  labor 
seriously  at  their  sanctification,  by  performing 
their  various  duties  in  a spirit  of  humility, 
simplicity,  and  charity,  and  with  that  purity 
of  intention  which  excludes  all  vanity,  human 
respect  or  selflove,  and  has  in  view  only  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  will  8t.  Vin- 
cent also  proposed  to  them  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain virtues  as  peculiarly  requisite  in  their 
state  of  life ; for  instance,  obedience  to  their 
superiors ; indifference  as  to  the  place  or  office 
in  which  they  are  to  be  employed;  poverty, 
that  thejr  may  accustom  themselves  to  a con- 
dition which  becomes  them  as  servants  of  the 
poor;  patience,  in  order  to  suffer  cheerfully 
and  for  the  love  of  God,  all  the  inconveniences, 
contradictions,  raillery,  slander,  and  other  trials 
they  may  experience,  even  in  doing  a good 
service  to  their  neighbor.  All  this  they  are  to 
consider  but  a portion  of  that  cross  which 
Jesus  Christ  wishes  them  to  carry  after  him, 
in  order  to  merit  an  everlasting  crown  in 
heaven.^ 

The  sister  of  charity,  afler  a noviciate  of  five 
years,  makes  a vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  the  obligation  of  which  ceases  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  when  she  renews 
her  vow,  if  she  remain  in  the  community.f 
It  rarely  happens  that  a sister  abandons  her 
vocation.  The  rule  of  the  society  prescribes 
various  spiritual  exercises  for  the  sanctifica- 
tion of  its  members,  such  as  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  vocal  and  mental  prayer,  spiritual  read- 
ing and  other  devotions,  the  firequentation  of 
the  sacraments,  an  annual  retreat,  and  regu- 
lates for  each  sister,  according  to  the  mission 
in  which  she  is  employed,  the  different  duties 

« Abelly,  nedeSt.  Vineent,  b.  it,  eh.  3. 

t Biblumeque  Sacree,  Art.  PillM  de  la  eharite. 


that  she  must  perform  during  the  day.  It  in- 
sists in  a special  manner  upon  the  practice  of 
mutual  charity,  upon  unifonmty  in  all  things, 
and  a strict  attention  to  the  rules  of  modesty. 

In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  which 
regard  all  the  members  of  the  society,  St  Vin- 
cent has  given  special  directions  relative  to 
the  various  employments  of  the  sisters,  stating 
in  detail  the  proper  manner  of  attending  the 
sick  in  hospitals  and  private  houses,  of  con- 
ducting foundling  asylums,  free  schools,  and 
discharging  other  offices  of  their  vocation. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed  in  these  different  sitaa- 
tions,  the  precantiohs  to  be  adopted,  the  spirit 
by  which  they  are  to  be  animated ; in  abort, 
he  has  provided  for  every  circumstance,  omit- 
ting no  instruction  that  could  tend  to  insure 
to  the  suffering  members  of  society  that  at- 
tention, comfort,  and  spiritual  consolation 
which  their  case  may  require.*  The  ptons 
Christian  and  true  philanthropist  will  admird 
still  more  the  profound  wisdom  and  ardent 
charity  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  if  he  considers 
in  particular  the  admirable  directions  which 
he  has  laid  down  for  the  observance  of  his 
spiritual  daughters.  We  can  only  allude  to 
them  briefly. 

He  would  have  those  who  are  appointed  to 
attend  the  sick,  to  consider  that  they  ought  to 
be  adorned  with  virtues  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  those  of  cloistered  nuns,  because  they  are 
much  moie  exposed  than  religious  who  never 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  their  monastery. 
Moreover,  their  cell  being  some  poor  enclo- 
sure ; their  chapd,  the  parish  church ; their 
cloister,  the  streets  of  the  city ; their  limits, 
obedience ; their  grate,  the  foar  of  God  ; their 
veil,  the  most  scrupulous  modesty,  they  should 
^deavor  to  comport  themselves,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  same  becoming,  recollected,  and 
edifying  manner,  as  if  they  were  bound  by 
the  more  solemn  obligations  of  a conventual 
life.  For  this  purpose  they  will  aim  continu- 
ally at  the  practice  of  the  virtues  recommended 
ia  their  rule.  He  wishes  them  to  think  fre- 
quently of  the  end  for  which  their  services  are 
required,  viz : to  wait  upon  the  sick,  to  con- 
sole them  in  their  sufferings,  and  to  render 
them  all  the  corporal  and  spiritual  assistance 
which  they  may  have  need  of. 

• Abelly.^d. 
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In  ministering^  to  the  sick,  he  desired  them 
to  be  actuated  only  with  a view  of  pleasing 
Qod,  and  equally  indifferent  to  the  praises 
and  injuries  they  may  receive,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  turn  the  former  to  their  self-con- 
fusion,  and  make  use  of  the  latter  as  an  occa- 
sion of  imitating  the  humility  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  suffered  persecution  even  from  those 
whom  he  had  benefited.  The  sisters  cannot 
accept  any  present  from  the  sick  whom  they 
attend.  Instead  of  considering  themselves 
entided  to  remuneration,  they  are  instructed 
rather  to  look  upon  themselves  as  debtors  to 
the  poor,  since  their  offices  of  charity  are  su- 
perabundantly compensated  by  the  rich  in- 
heritance which  is  accumulating  for  them  in 
heaven,  and  are  well  rewarded,  even  in  this 
life,  by  the  interior  peace  and  eminent  satis- 
faction which  they  reap  from  a faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.*^ 

From  the  spirit  that  pervades  these  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  attendance  of  the  sick,  we 
may  judge  of  the  regulations  which  St.  Vin- 
cent has  traced  for  the  various  other  offices  of 
mercy  that  devolve  upon  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity. They  are  all  characterized  by  that  trans- 
cendant  virtue  which  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  Christianity,  and  a heavenly  wisdom  which, 
in  providing  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
neighbor,  looks  ultimately  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  sanctification  of  souls.  Nor  is  it  a mat- 
ter of  surprise  that,  under  the  guidance  of  these 
excellent  constitutions,  the  institute  should 
have  spread  so  rapidly,  and  accomplished  so 
much  fbr  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Vincent  that  God 
would  pour  his  blessings  more  abundantly 
upon  the  poor  who  were  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poor,  and  for  this  reason  he  ex- 
cluded, during  many  years,  from  the  society, 
all  persons  who  did  not  move  in  an  humble 
sphere  of  life.  But  others,  of  a higher  con- 
dition in  the  world,  having  subsequently  pre- 
sented themselves  to  share  in  the  lowly  and 
meritorious  labors  of  the  sisters,  it  was  deemed 
more  conformable  to  the  views  of  Providence 
to  accede  to  their  pious  wishes.  The  experi- 
ment was  therefore  tried,  and  it  proved  suc- 
cessfuL  Young  ladies  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  luxury,  and  surrounded  with  the  glitter 
of  tiiis  world,  now  laid  aside  their  rich  eos- 

• AbeUy,«&id. 


tumes  and  delicate  habits  for  a life  of  pov- 
erty and  self-denial,  rejoicing  in  the  blessed 
work  of  serving  unfortunate  beings,  who  before 
would  not'  have  been  suffered  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  wearing  their  coarse  habit  with  a 
far  greater  pleasure,  than  the  most  brilliant 
attire  could  impart  to  the  votaries  of  pride  and 
fashion.*  Religion  presents  to  us  the  same 
beautiful  spectacle  at  the  present  day ; that 
happy  combination  of  energy  and  gentleness, 
which  strikes  the  mind  with  irresistible  power, 
because  it  exhibits  the  highest  achievements 
and  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  virtue. 

If  a spectacle  like  this  commands  universal 
admiration,  if  it  has  made  the  proudest  mas- 
ter-spirits of  infidelity  bow  down  in  humble 
homage  before  its  overpowering  truth,  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
gard which  St  Vincent  himself  entertained  for 
his  spiritual  daughters.  His  heart,  steeped  in 
charity,  was  filled  with  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions at  the  bare  mention  of  the  ^'servants 
of  the  poor.”  Their  happiness,  in  his  esti- 
mation, was  supreme;  while  he  considered 
their  virtue  almost  inaccessible  to  danger. 
‘*What  rejoicings  will  there  be  in  heaven,” 
he  exclaims,  in  a letter  to  Madam  Legras, 

in  witnessing  the  devoted  charity  of  these 
good  sisters!  With  what  confidence  will 
they  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  sovereign 
Judge,  after  having  performed  so  many  vir- 
tuous deeds ! It  really  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  crowns  of  royalty,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
of  th^earth  are  but  filth,  in  comparison  to  the 
merit  and  glory  which  they  have  reason  to 
hope  for  hereafter.”t  Convinced  that  they 
were  special  objects  of  the  divine  protection, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  them  in  the  most 
difficult  situations  to  which  their  virtue  could 
be  exposed ; and  he  seemed  almost  to  think 
that  God  would  sooner  work  a miracle  in  their 
behalf,  than  abandon  them  in  any  trying  emer- 
gency, either  of  a spiritual  or  temporal  nature. 
The  following  incident  will  show  that  he 
was  not  mistaken.  A sister  of  charity  having 
gone  to  a house  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain 
at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  atlendiog  the  sick, 
she  had  scarcely  entered  the  dwelling  when 
the  whole  edifice,  though  but  recently  erected, 
crumbled  to  the  ground.  Out  of  thirty  individu- 
als who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  not  one 

• Collet,  Vie  de  St,  Vincent  de  Paxdt  12mo,  lir.  ii. 
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escaped  death,  except  a little  child  that  was 
somewhat  injured,  and  the  sister  of  charity  her- 
self, who  remained  perfectly  unhurt.  Amid  the 
ruins  that  were  forming  around  her,  she  stood 
on  the  corner  of  a floor,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  precipitated,  leaving  barely  sufficient 
room  for  her  feet  to  lodge  upon.  Here  she  re- 
mained motionless,  with  the  pitcher  in  her  hand 
that  she  had  brought  with  her;  and  though 
clouds  of  stones,  wooden  fragments,  and  articles 
of  furniture,  were  falling  every  where  at  her 
side,  from  the  upper  stories,  they  seemed  to 
respect  her  person ; and  she  went  out  from 
this  pile  of  ruins  untouched  and  unharmed, 
and  greeted  with  the  joyful  felicitations  of  the 
immense  multitude  that  had  been  attracted  to 
the  spot* 

We  have  seen  that  before  the  troubles  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  society  possessed  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  establishments.  Since 
its  reorganization,  from  that  period,  by  Madam 
Deleau,  it  has  been  steadily  acquiring  addi- 
tional claims  to  public  regard,  and  extending  in 
every  direction  its  beneficent  operations.  The 
mother  house  at  Paris,  where  the  superior- 
general,  Madam  Amblard,  resides,  has  between 
four  and  five  hundred  dependencies  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa,  the  great  proportion 
of  which  are  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Besides  the  noviciate  at  Paris,  there  are  two 
others  at  Turin  and  Madrid.  In  the  French 
capital  alone,  the  sisters  have  forty-seven  es- 
tablishments. Portugal  is  also  blessed  with 

the  charitable  labors  of  these  devoted  women. 

• 

* CoUet,  ibid. 


In  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  there  are  four  institutions  under  their 
charge.  At  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  they 
have  a school  for  girls,  and  another  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  diocesses  of  Luck  and  Sa- 
mogia,  in  Russia,  had  each  an  establishment, 
and  that  of  Mohibw  had  six,  until  the  recent 
persecutions  of  the  autocrat  tyrant  drove  the 
friends  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering  from 
their  benevolent  occupations.  At  Santorino, 
in  Greece,  they  have  an  institution  under  their 
care,  and  they  conduct  a school  for  girls  at 
Smyrna,  where  they  also  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  sick.  Through  the  zeal 
of  Dr.  Dupuch,  bishop  of  Algiers,  this  city  is 
now  ei^oying  the  blessings  of  their  charity, 
and  it  is  contemplated  to  place  shortly  under 
their  direction  the  spacious  hospital  at  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  which  is  conducted  under 
the  patronage  of  several  among  the  European 
princes.  Mexico,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
has  also  invited  these  friends  of  humanity  to  its 
borders.  The  number  of  sisters  employed  in 
the  above  mentioned  establishments,  amounts 
to  nearly  four  thousand. 

In  this  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  present 
state  of  the  society,  we  have  so  far  said  no- 
thing of  the  institute  in  the  United  States,  as 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  European  administration 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  we  propose, 
on  a future  occasion,  to  furnish  an  outline  of 
its  history,  and  to  trace  its  gradual  progress, 
from  the  humble  beginnings  of  its  holy 
foundress,  to  the  present  magnificent  scale  of 
usefulness,  which  is  the  admiration  of  our 
country. 
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Rome — Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome,  which,  among  other  things,  describes  a cere- 
mony of  a literary  character,  that  takes  place  annu- 
ally at  Rome,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  learned 
and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  is 
exhibited  in  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  day. 

«<The  Epiphany,  you  know,  is  the  great  festival  of 
ths  Gentiles,  and  it  has  been  justly  called  the  Christ- 
mas day  of  all  pagan  nations.  Our  college  being  in- 


stituted for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  among'all  na- 
tions, and  our  students  being  a collection  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  which  the  first  gleam  of  the 
Gospel  has  penetrated,  this  commemoration  of  our 
Savior’s  first  making  himself  known  to  the  Gentiles, 
is  kept  as  our  especial  festival,  and  celebrated  with 
more  solemnity  than  Christmas  itself.  Our  church 
had  been  ornamented  in  the  usual  Roman  style. 
The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  were  lined  with  damask; 
the  columns,  pilasters  and  cornices,  covered  with 
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icartet  and  their  edges  marked  and  ortiamentad  with 
gold  aiMl  silver  lace;  the  doors  and. niches  were 
autained  also  with  damask,  and  the  entablatures 
indside-cliapels  hung  with  sweeping  folds  of  crim- 
ion  and  white,  and  orange  intertwined,  the  edges 
hinged  deeply  with  gM.  When  these  ornaments 
are  arranged  with  taste,  as  they  generally  are,  they 
gife  to  a church  a remarkable  air  of  elegance  and 
festivity.  I forgot  to  add  that  the  aisle,  the  vesti- 
hole  and  the  street  without,  were  strewn  with  the 
green  leaves  of  the  boxwood. 

« These  preparations  are  common  to  many  other 
churches ; but,  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  this  mom» 
ing  is  not,  I think,  to  be  witnessed  in  any  other 
spot  upon  earth,  except  in  the  Eternal  Citjs  and  at 
the  church  of  the  Propaganda.  At  one  and  the 
same  time,  at  the  different  altars  of  the  church,  the 
sacrifice  of  mass  was  ofiered  in  the  Latin,  foe  Ar- 
■lenian,  foe  Syrian,  and  foe  Meiehite-Greek  rites ; 
at  another  time  was  an  Ambrosian.  Each  used 
different  vestments,  different  ceremonies,  and  a 
different  language : each,' according  to  the  venerable 
rite  banded  down  for  ages  in  his  nation ; but  all 
agreeing  perfectly  in  foe  same  one  faith,  all  offer- 
ing foe  identical  one  sacrifice,  which,  first  offered 
upon  Mount  Calvary,  was  to  wash  away  foe  sins 
of  all  the  world,  and  bring  all  « men  of  good  will” 
into  the  one  fold.  There  are  various  other  rites, 
as  the  Coptic,  the  Sclavonian,  and  foe  Mozorambio; 
and  sometimes  our  church  contains  representatives 
firom  all  of  these.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the 
Armenians  and  the  Melchite-Greek,  each  sang  a 
high  Mass,  our  students  of  the  same  rites  forming 
the  choirs,  to  sing  the  responses,  the  Kyrie,  &c. 
From  six  o’clock  until  mid-day,  the  sacristy  was 
thronged  with  priests,  Orientals  and  Latins,  all 
anxious  to  celebrate  this  festival  in  the  church  of  foe 
Three  Wise  Men.  All  the  altars  were  constantly 
oecupied,  two  of  them  always  by  Orientals.  There 
was  something  striking  and  solemn  in  their  appear- 
ance ; their  beards,  some  jet  black,  and  some  snowy 
white,  hung  down  upon  their  breasts ; foe  Syrians 
were  enveloped  in  falling  robes  that  encompassed 
the  whole  person,  the  Armenians  wore  large  copes, 
and  elegant  coronets,  doffing  these  last  in  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  foe  sacrifice ; they  were  served  by 
acolytes  in  large  flowing  robes : so  often  they  ex- 
tended their  arms  in  prayer,  and  so  often  they  turned 
to  read  the  sacred  lessons  to  the  people,  or  to  beg 
their  prayers,  sometimes  to  bless  them  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  sometimes  with  foe  consecrated 
elements  themselves.  No  Catholic  could  view  that 
scene  unmoved.  There  were  men,  whose  races 
had  been  dumb  to  each  other  since  the  dispersion 
at  Babel,  now  meeting  like  brothers,  in  the  one 
eburcli,  and  offering  the  same  hallowed  Victim  to 
the  throne  of  the  eternal  Father. 

M At  eleven  o’clock,  we  bad  a solemn  episcopal 


Idgh  mass,  celebrided  by  the  At.  Rev.  Dr.  Brown, 
of  England.  1 had  foe  bqpipiness  to  serve  as  sub- 
deacon, and  while  singihg  foe  epistle,  how  my 
heart  did  swell  within  me  at  those  words  of  foe 
prophet:  * Lift  up  foy  eyes  round  about  and  see,  all 
these  are  gathered  together,  they  are  come  to  thee.’ 
1 felt  that  1 was  in  Rome,  foe  Jerusalem  of  Cbris- 
tians,  I thought  of  foe  scene  I had  witnessed  during 
the  morning,  1 thought  of  my  fellow  students  around, 
congregated  literally  from  the  countries  of  Madian 
and  Epba,  and  Cedar  and  Nabaiofo,  offerers,  not 
of  gold  and  frankincense,^  but  of  their  hearts  and 
souls  for  foe  service  of  their  infant  Saviour.  I am 
sure  that  many  a heart  at  that  same  time  * was  won- 
dering and  was  enlarged  to  see  foe  multitude  of  the 
sea  converted,  and  the  strength  of  foe  Gentiles  come’ 
to  meet  in  faith  and  charity  at  foe  centre  of  unity. 
So  much  did  I feel  elated  that,  though  you  will 
laugh  at  the  anti-climax,  without  knowing  whether 
I did  well  or  ill,  I poured  out  my  whole  strength 
into  my  voice,  as  if  to  drive  into  the  ears  of  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  that  beautiful  prophecy, 
so  that  having  its  fulfilment  before  their  eyes,  foe 
one  might  listen  and  believe,  and  the  others,  be- 
lieving more  firmly,  might  love  more  warmly.  It 
seemed  foe  effect  was  not  entirely  bad,  for  whereaa 
my  singing  at  mass  is  one  of  the  standing  jokes  for 
our  Sunday  recreations,  this  morning  there  was  a 
pretty  general  expression  of  surprise  and  compli- 
ment. . . . 

1 might  add  something  with  regard  to  our  pri- 
vate celebration  among  ourselves  in  college;  of 
which  not  the  least  remarkable  point  was  the  serv- 
ing of  an  Ice  Cream  at  breaJ^ast,  at  half  past  six, 
A.  M.  of  a January  morning! — but  I leave  that  for 
something  better.  . . . 

**  During  the  octave  of  Epiphany,  we  have  ano- 
ther celebration,  equally  appropriate  to  the  institu- 
tion and  to  tlie  festival,  and  equally  singular : being 
at  the  same  time  less  sacred  in  its  character,  it  is  a 
more  legitimate  object  of  curiosity.  This  is  the 
academy  of  languages,  being  a public  display  of  all 
the  various  dialects  of  which  there  are  representa- 
tives in  this  seminary  of  the  world.  Cardinal  Mez- 
zofanti,  the  < living  dictionary  of  forty  languages,* 
presides  over  the  exhibition,  with  the  title  of  Prince 
of  the  Academy.  This  good  old  man  frequents  foe 
college  during  all  the  year,  and  it  must  excite  foe 
admiration  of  any  one,  to  see  him  passing  through 
the  corridors  and  halls,  unattended,  and  unconscious 
of  being  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  learned  world, 
cheerful  and  simple  almost  as  a child.  When  here, 
be  always  has  some  student  with  him,  either  to 
sfody  some  new  language,  or  to  exercise  himself  in 
one  already  known,  or  teaching  the  student  with 
all  charity  and  patience,  some  dialect  that  will  be 
of  service  in  his  future  mission.  When  preparing 
for  the  academy,  be  is  here  almost  constantly,  re- 
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▼iewing  the  compositions,  listening  to  the  rehears- 
als, and  correcting  the  reciters.  The  arrangements 
for  the  academy  are  quite  simple.  The  compositions 
are  short  pieces  of  poetry,  the  subjects  generally 
being  connected  with  the  festivab  of  the  season: 
there  are  no  embellishments  of  dress,  no  interludes 
of  music,  but  the  recitations  follow  each  other  in 
immediate  succession.  Yet,  with  all  its  naked 
simplicity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions in  the  city,  and  after  the  solemn  flinctions  at 
8t  Peter’s,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  object  of  anx- 
iety (o  strangers On  the  present  occasion, 

there  were  fifty-one  compositions,  exhibiting  forty- 
six  different  dialects,  of  which  more  than  thirty 
were  dbtinct  languages  of  different  nations  or  dif- 
ferent ages.  Each  student  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  he  recited ; and  of  the 
modem  languages,  almost  every  one  was  the  real 

native  dialect  of  its  representative 

•<  The  English  was  delivered  by  a young  Bosto- 
nian ; the  French,  delivered  by  a student  firom  Ge- 
neva, was  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Abbd  Oer^t,  author  of  that  beautiful  treatise 
on  the  eucharist.  The  guttural  Chaldean,  and  the 
Polish,  with  its  trzwtzs,  were  among  the  most  curi- 
ous; but,  for  sweetness  of  sound,  every  one  admired 
most  the  beautiful  modem  Greek.  The  German- 
Swiss  was  pronounced  by  a warm-hearted  native 
of  that  gallant  little  republic,  who  poured  out,  in  no 
honeyed  words,  his  indignation  against  the  tyrant 
Herod.  Two  little  East  Indians  from  Pegu,  the  one 
named  Kalla,  the  other  Gnaw  (pinch  the  cat  and 
she’ll  pronounce  it  for  you),  gave  a spirited  dialogue 
which  they  had  composed  themselves  in  their  native 
language.  The  Amaric  was  delivered  by  an  Abys- 
synian,  who,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  could 
not  appear  without  risking  his  liberty  for  life.  He 
was  a schismatic  priest,  and  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a mitred  abbot.  He  came  to  Rome  a few 
years  ago,  in  company  with  a prince  who  visited 
the  Eternal  City  to  see  its  wonders,  and  to  inform 
himself  about  its  religion.  Several  of  the  retinue 
became  Catholics  here,  and  the  Abbate  Gabriel  Olde 
humbly  entered  college  to  begin  his  studies  with 
little  ^ys ; his  course,  however,  has  been  much 
abbreviated,  and  he  will  return  as  a Catholic  mis- 
sionary, before  long.  The  Arabic  was  by  Francis 
Gazzens,  a handsome  and  interesting  young  boy 
from  Mount  Libaiius,  and  a member  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  princely  fkmilies  of 
the  place.  The  most  curious  of  all  were  the  reci- 
tations in  Chinese.  It  is  a strange  language,  almost 
every  word  is  a monosyllable,  and  almost  every 
syllable  has  a nasal  sound.  The  first  composition 
was  in  the  ancient  literary  or  learned  language,  and 
was  recited  by  Matthew  Li  of  Sciansi ; next  the 
modem  literary,  by  John  Vang,  of  the  same  place: 
then  a little  priest.  Rev.  Francis  Leang,  who  was 


lately  ordained  here,  and  who  will  soon  return 
home,  gave  a long  piece  of  declamation  in  bis  native 
dialect  of  Canton,  and  with  the  tones  and  inflections 
of  Chinese  oratory:  every  cadence  was  a bar  of 
music,  and  the  voice  would  swell  and  die  away 
again,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  it  was  n<4 
a chaunt  instead  of  an  oration : lastly,  there  was  a 
dialogue  between  John  Mong,  Paul  Lien  and  Mat- 
thew Liew,*a]l  of  Sciansi,  and  they  terminated  it 
with  a hjrmn  to  one  of  their  own  airs;  the  tune  was 
a perfect  parody  on  the  hymns  at  a Methodist  meet- 
ing. Three  little  Greeks  then  stood  up  to  thank 
the  audience  for  their  attendance.  After  mncli 
anxious  deliberation  as  to  bow  they  should  do  it, 
one  proposed  to  pick  big  sounding  words  out  of  all 
the  languages  they  had  heard,  and  make  verses  of 
them ; < Then  see  how  the  people  will  clap  os,  for 
they  always  do,  when  they  hear  something  that 
they  can’t  understand.*  Another  preferred  calling^ 
on  the  muses  who  could  give  them  such  pretty 
verses  about 

< Gentle  raine  and  babbling  etreams, 

And  shepherda*  straina  and  golden  dreama:* 

The  third  laughed  at  them  both,  gave  a plain  com- 
mon sense  compliment  to  the  auditory,  and  tcdd 
them  the  academy  was  concluded.  . . . Five  car- 
dinals honored  the  academy  with  their  presence. 
There  was  also  the  Abbd  Gerbet,  who  for  some 
time  past  has  resided  in  Rome : Lord  Fingal  of  Ire- 
land, a good  conscientious  Catholic,  though  no  re- 
pealer, and  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.,  a warm  repealer, 
though  not  a Catholic,  were  side  by  side.  There 
were  present  also,  the  Baron  de  Bussiere  of  France; 
Dr.  Combes  of  Scotland,  the  g^eat  phrenologist ; 
and  from  our  own  country.  Pierce  Connolly,  Esq., 
of  Natchez,  and  Dr.  — — , the  benevolent  philan- 
thropist of  Massachusetts.  How  strange  that  this 
last,  so  benevolent  and  so  intelligent,  can  blind 
himself  to  the  fact  that  religion  has  always  been 
the  pioneer  and  the  only  faithful  guardian  of  true 
philanthropy. 

*<  What  more  beautifUl  spectacle  could  kindness 
and  love  desire  to  witness  than  was  there  presented 
in  that  hall  ? I doubt  whether  mere  human  philan- 
thropy in  its  most  extravagant  dreams,  pictures  to 
itself  Chinese  and  Britain,  Turk  and  American, 
Negro  and  Greek,  Indian  and  Pole,  meeting  and 
mingling  all  together,  not  for  commerce,  but  in 
sociable  friendship ; eating  and  sleeping  under  one 
roof,  forming  one  family,  with  one  heart  and  one 
soul.  If  philanthropy  ever  has  dreamed  such  a 
dream,  she  never  dar^  hope  for  its  fulfilment,  ex- 
cept in  the  dreamy  future.  Religion  has  realized 
it;  and  the  exhibition  of  this  academy  is  only  a 
visible  index,  showing  the  directions  in  which  her 
rays  are  scattered ; to  find  their  terminations  one 
most  travel  over  all  the  earth,  and  for  the  fruits  of 
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the  light  and  warmth  she  spreads,  be  must  look  into 
efery  court  and  every  cabin  where  she  is  known, 
and  ask  the  rich  man  what  makes  him  charitable, 
and  the  poor  man,  what  makes  him  contented  and 
happy.  Happiness  comes  only  from  religion— re- 
ligion comes  only  fVom  the  centre  appointed  by  its 
all- wise  Author;  and  if  Protestants  inquire  where 
the  centre  is,  a simple  answer  is  to  show  them  the 
0unily  congregated  in  the  Propaganda;  let  them 
listen  to  the  academy  of  languages,  and  ask  them 
what  influence  has  brought  all  these  together.  . . . 
Forgive  me,  if  these  reflections  are  out  of  place ; I 
must  remember  I am  not  writing  to  a skeptic,  but 
to  one  already  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of  religious 

charity,  and  to  my  own who  would  rather 

have  something  more  familiar.  Well,  on  Christmas 
I enjoyed  more  than  I expected.  There  was  very 
little  of  * old  times,*  during  the  day,  but  there  was 
every  thing  else.  The  morning  office  was  sung 
solemnly  in  choir,  with  all  the  usual  ministers  in 
full  dress:  the  antiphons  and  responses  being  sung 
by  a select  band  of  the  students,  some  of  whom 
have  voices  of  remarkable  richness ; in  the  hymns, 
the  soprano  parts  were  sustained  by  two  little 
Greeks,  about  nine  years  old. 

Most  of  the  time  in  the  morning  was  taken  up 
in  mutual  congratulations,  visiting  the  Reverend 

superiors,  &c Alter  solemn  vespers,  we 

visited  the  venerable  old  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Aracceli,  on  the  hill  of  the  capitol.  The  Christmas 
crib  exhibited  here  is  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
in  the  city,  and  the  church  is  a great  favorite  of  the 
common  people.  They  still  preserve  in  this  church 
the  old  custom  of  letting  little  children  preach  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays ; while  we  were  there, 
a little  girl  perhaps  six  years  old,  mounted  the  tiny 
pulpit  opposite  to  the  crib,  and  with  all  the  serious- 
ness of  an  old  matron,  delivered  her  miniature  ser- 
mon, which  some  priest  bad  taught  her,  on  the  love 
of  Jesus;  and  the  crowd  about,  listened  with  all 
attention  and  respect.  The  custom  has  ceased  in 
other  churches,  but  it  is  veiy  common  in  private 
fiunily  circles.  . . . 

« When  we  returned  home,  an  American  fellow- 
student  joined  me  in  Adeste  Fideles,  and  then  we 
chatted  for  half  an  hour  about  the  great  republic 
and  its  growing  church,  and  then  came  the  most 
appropriate  and  most  welcome  Christmas  gift  that 
I could  have  dared  to  hope  for— guess — ^your  own 
letter*— so  I spent  my  first  Christmas  evening  in 
Rome,  just  where  I spent  my  last  one  in  America, 
sitting  in  the  old  sacristy,  talking  with  my  own 
good  God  bless  you  for  hitting  so  exactly. 

P.  S.  1 trust  many  fervent  prayers  have  been 
oflhred  Ibr  Bishop  Rosati,  who  labored  so  long  and 
so  successfully  for  our  whole  country.  He  reached 
Rome  only  a few  days  befbre  he  died.  We  were 
in  the  country;  so  t^t  we  had  not  even  the  satis- 


faction of  attending  his  funeral.  The  holy  father 
enjoys  good  health : he  officiated  in  St.  Peter’s  on 
Christmas  day,  as  usual. 

**  The  apparition  of  the  cross  in  China  has  been 
satisfactorily  confirmed  by  several  letters.  It  was 
In  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  a calm  day,  in  a 
clear  sky,  and  early  in  the  afternoon : the  cross  was 
large  and  brilliant,  lasted  a considerable  time,  and 
was  seen  by  a large  number  of  natives.  Catholic 
and  pagan.  • Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord,  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven.’  . . . 

I can  scarcely  write  for  the  merry  ringing  of  St. 
Andrew’s  bells.  To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of 
M.  Ratisbonne’s  conversion.  From  the  street  door 
the  grand  altar  looks  like  a pyramid  of  fire  : the 
church  is  perfectly  crammed,  and  the  street  filled 
with  carriages.  They  are  singing  the  litanies,  and 
a cardinal  will  give  the  benediction  of  the  blessed 
sacrament. 

« Good  bye,  and  pray  for  your,”  &c. 

Russia. — ^A  letter  from  1^.  Petersburgh  of  the 
80th  of  February,  states  that  an  ukase  had  just 
been  issued  by  the  emperor  declaring  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  of  the  western  provinces  of 
the  empire  should  be  paid  by  the  state  after  the 
1st  of  May  next.  The  ukase  divides  the  Catholic 
parishes  into  five  classes.  The  pastors  included 
in  the  first  are  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  six 
hundred  silver  rubles  ( XIOO),  and  those  of  the  last 
class,  of  two  hundred  and  tbirtjrseven  rubles  ( £87). 

Thx  Poles  in  Prussia. — Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen, — Orders  have  been  received  here  for  all 
Polish  emigrants  who  took  part  in  the  revolution, 
and  most  of  whom  have  come  to  us  from  France,  to 
quit  Prussia  within  a fortnight.  In  this  order  it  is 
positively  declared  that  no  petition  for  a mitigation 
of  the  measure  will  be  attended  to.  Only  those 
who  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  settle  their  af- 
feirs  here  will  be  allowed  to  remain  a fortnight 
longer. — TaUet. 

South  America. — New  Grenada, — About  a 
year  ago,  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authori- 
ties of  this  young  and  populous  republic,  solicited 
the  see  of  Rome  to  have  the  fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  among  them,  to  instruct  the  youth,  to 
labor  among  the  Indians,  &c.  Their  wishes  are 
about  to  be  realized.  A letter  from  Paris,  dated 
the  9th  of  December,  and  received  in  this  city,  in- 
forms us  that  twelve  Spanish  Jesuit  fathers,  and 
six  lay  brothers  were  about  to  sail  for  Carthagena^ 
Catholic  Cahmet, 


DOMESTIC. 

Archoiocxss  or  Baltimore. — Spiritual  Rs- 
treed, — (Omsmsmicated,) — ^It  was  our  good  fortune 
to  be  present,  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  metropolitan 
ebnrch,  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service, 
when  the  spiritual  retreat,  begun  so  happily  for  reli- 
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gion  on  the  Sunday  previous  by  the  very  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryder  and  Rev.  Father  McKlroy,  was  brought  to  a 
close.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  scene,  so  interestiog 
to  the  eye  of  faith,  which  was  then  presented  to  our 
view.  The  vast  cathedral,  presented  to  one  seated 
in  the  sanctuary,  but  a sea  of  beads : every  pew  was 
crowded ; every  seat  found  an  occupant,  the  aisles 
were  literally  filled  to  overflowing ; young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  were 
pressed  together  into  one  compact  mass,  and  **  yield* 
ing  their  understanding  in  captivity  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,”  came  with  the  most  edifying  piety  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  altar  of  the  great  Lord 
of  heaven,  and  to  drink  in  the  words  of  almost  in- 
spired eloquence,  which  flowed  with  such  a rapidi- 
fy  and  unction  from  the  rich  and  gifted  intellect  of 
the  speaker.  The  veiy  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder  as- 
cended the  pulpit  after  the  Gospel  had  been  sung, 
and  after  a brief  exordium,  entered  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  the  eucharistic  mystery.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  mystery, 
because  he  supposed,  nay  be  knew  that  the  greater 
portion  of  his  audience,  believed  firmly,  and  had 
partaken  that  very  morning  of  the  life-giving  sa- 
crament. He  should  therefore  avoid  on  that  occa- 
sion, all  controversy ; he  would  rather  draw  with 
them  **  living  waters  from  the  Saviour’s  fountains,” 
and  be  should  therefore  speak  to  them  of  the  excess 
of  divine  goodness,  of  the  excess  of  divine  benefi- 
cence, and  of  the  excess  of  divine  love  as  displayed 
in  this  consoling  and  incomprehensible  mystery. 
For  one  full  hour  the  Rev.  gentleman  poured  forth 
a torrent  of  splendid  and  impassioned  eloquence ; 
the  audience  listened,  as  they  bad  been  listening 
during  the  whole  week,  with  almost  breathless  at- 
tention. Presenting  the  example  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  who  conceals  in  this  mystery  both  his  di- 
vinity and  his  humanity,  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
practise  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  sincere  humility 
of  heart,  no  mere  lip  service — no  outward  show, 
but  real,  genuine  humility,  humility  of  understand- 
ing, humility  of  heart,  that  humility  which  teaches 
a man  to  bear  with  perfect  resignation  the  ills  and 
misfortunes  of  this  life,  knowing  well  that  he  is 
truly  unworthy  of  receiving  any,  even  the  least 
favor  from  that  bountiful  God,  whom  he  has  so 
frequently  and  in  so  many  ways  offended.  In 
bringing  to  a close  this  splendid  discourse,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  most  Rev.  Archbishop,  he  called 
upon  him  to  impart  now  to  bis  happy  children  the 
apobtolic  benediction,  to  give  to  them  a parting 
blessing,  to  extend  to  them  an  indulgence,  a plenary 
indulgence,  « not  to  commit  sin,”  said  he,  address- 
ing the  very  many  persons  of  opposite  communions 
then  present,  because  all  have  taken  a firm  and  de- 
termined resolution  never  more  to  offend  Almighty 
God,  but  a benediction,  an  indulgence  which  should 
be  a happy  terminus  to  this  thrice  happy  week,  and 


which  should  crown  all  the  labors  and  tears  and  pen- 
itential works  of  these  days  of  grace  and  salvation. 

AAer  the  conclusion  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  who  bad  evi- 
dently been  no  indifferent  spectator  to  this  very 
edifying  scene,  arose  from  his  seat  arrayed  in  hhi 
full  pontificals,  and  addressed  the  vast  mnltitude 
which  pressed  and  thronged  around  the  altar,  in 
words  of  the  most  glowing  and  truly  heartfelt  elo- 
quence. **  It  is  impossible  for  me,  my  beloved 
friends,”  said  he,  <*  to  expreA  to  you  the  joy  of  my 
heart  at  the  exceedingly  gratifying  success,  whi^ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  has  attended  the  spiritual 
retreat  held  in  this  church  during  the  past  week. 
Glorious  has  it  been  for  religion,  for  the  honor  of 
God,  for  your  ownselves.  From  the  mom’s  ear- 
liest dawn,  until  long  after  the  shades  of  evening 
had  fallen  upon  the  earth,  day  after  day,  have  wo 
witnessed  this  vast  temple  crowded  to  excess,  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  came  to  lay  open  to 
their  spiritual  Physician  the  wounds  of  their 
soul ; striking  their  breasts  and  weeping  over 
the  evils  of  their  past  life,  and  seeking  a recon- 
ciliation with  their  offended  God,  cost  what  it 
would  to  them.  We  have  witnessed  all  this,”  said 
he,  **and  our  heart  has  overflown  with  gratitude  to 
the  'Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,’  for  tbs 
rich  and  abundant  harvest  which  he  has  granted  to 
our  labors.  I am  about,  therefore,  all  unworthy  as 
I am,  to  impart  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  commoa 
father  of  all  the  faithful,  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion. 1 know  that  bis  heart  would  beat  high  with 
joy,  did  he  but  witness  the  scene  which  we  now 
witness,  and  of  which  we  have  been  witnesses 
during  the  past  week.  Yes,  even  at  this  distance 
from  the  chair  of  Peter,  from  the  far-off'  hills  of  tbs 
eternal  city,  the  heart  of  the  sovereigo  pontilT 
would  throb  with  joy  did  he  but  know  the  miracles 
of  grace  which  have  been  operated,  within  the  last 
few  days,  within  the  cathedral  of  Baltimore.  I am 
about,  therefore,  to  impart  to  you  in  his  name,  his 
apostolic  benediction,  a benediction  which  be  him- 
self would  most  willingly  give,  were  he  himself 
the  spectator  of  these  wonders.  In  virtue  tberefiNW 
of  the  power  imparted  to  me  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, I will  impart  to  you  bis  blessing ; receive  it  as 
the  consummation  of  your  joy,  receive  it  as  a 
bright  jewel  which  shall  shine  in  that  white  gar- 
ment which  you  have  purchased  to  yourselves  by 
your  faithful  attendance  at  the  religious  exercises 
of  the  past  week.” 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  heart-stirring  address  made  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  to  his  immense  audience, 
as  we  quote  entirely  from  memoiy ; but  this  we 
mutt  say,  that  it  was  truly  a gem,  one  of  those 
happy  bursts  of  eloquence  which  we  have  often 
beard  from  him. 
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Afttr  the  benediction  bed  been  given,  the  arch- 
biihop  again  roae,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
letiie  witbont  beseeching  the  prayers  of  those  who 
had  attended  the  retreat,  in  behalf  of  those  apos- 
tolic men  who  had  so  zealously  and  so  faithfully 
laboied,  not  Ibr  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  but  for 
tfaeir  ralvation.  He  begged  them  to  recollect  that 
day  alter  day  they  had  listened  to  strains  of  almost 
sopematuial  eloquence,  from  the  lips  of  those  holy 
men  who  bad  conducted  the  retreat ; not,  perhaps, 
to  the  persuasive  tones  of  human  wisdom,  but  to 
eloquence,  such  as  was  worthy  of  the  apostles, 
worthy  of  a Paul ; he  also  begged  them  to  remem- 
ber in  their  prayers  those  holy  and  zealous  men, 
who  had  listened  with  so  much  attention  to  their 
tale  of  wo,  who  bad  wept  over  them,  and  who  had 
wept  with  them ; and  he  begged  of  all  to  pray  that 
the  good  effects  of  this  spiritual  retreat  might  prove 
lasting,  and  that  at  the  final  accounting  day,  pastor 
and  people,  confessor  and  penitent,  one  and  all 
might  be  admitted  into  the  regions  of  bliss. 

We  cannot  close  this  hasty  sketch  without  men- 
tioning in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  the  noble  and 
effective  manner  in  which  the  choir,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  highly  talented  leader,  Mr.  Gregan, 
performed,  as  is  usual  with  them,  their  part.  We 
noticed  in  particular  the  Stabat,  so  appropriate  to 
the  day.  Passion  Sunday,  and  we  thought  that  we 
had  seldonv  heard  from  their  justly  far-famed  exe- 
cution, such  unwonted,  such  heavenly  strains.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  entire  ceremony,  we  departed, 
though  unwilling,  from  so  interesting,  so  edifying 
a aoene,  proud  and  thankful  to  Ood  that  we  be- 
longed to  that  church  which  alone  could  effect 
an^  wonders  upon  earth,  and  waft  to  the  Almighty 
an  incense  so  agreeable  in  his  sight. 

Thkmg  ike  HabiU— At  the  convent  of  the  Visi- 
tation, Georgetown,  D.  C.,  in  February,  the  reli- 
gious habit  was  given  to  Miss  Julia  Pearce  (Sister 
Mary  Eulalia),  Miss  Georgians  Pearce  (Sister 
Mary  Michael),  both  of  Boston ; Miss  Elizabeth 
Travers  (Sister  Mary  Agatha),  of  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Keating  (Sister  Mary  Joseph),  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Si.  PauTi  churchy  Elticott’s  Mills. — Since  the 
arection  of  this  neat  little  church,  which  has  contri- 
butod  so  much  to  the  honor  of  religion  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  village  in  which  it  is  situated,  the 
pastor  has  been  subject  to  much  inconvenience  for 
the  want  of  a suitable  presbytery.  It  is  bis  inten- 
tion, we  understand,  to  have  a dwelling  erected  on 
the  lot  where  the  church  stands,  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessary funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  We 
hope  that  his  appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  the  archdi- 
ocess  will  be  met  with  their  usual  liberality. 

Sieten  of  Oiority. — We  rejoice  to  learn  that  a 
piece  of  property,  late  Mount  Hope  College  (un- 
der Protestant  influence),  consisting  of  sixteen  or 


seventeen  acres,  in  a most  eligible  situation,  has  been 
recently  purchased  by  the  sisters  fbr  a hospital. 
It  is  distant  only  one  mile  from  Baltimore,  and  cost 
but  $18,000.  The  buildings  are  ample,  and  will 
easily  afford  accommodations  for  seventy  or  eighty 
patients.  W e understand  that  the  sisters,  with  those 
under  their  charge,  will  remove  to  their  new  estab- 
lishment, in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Diocess  or  N.  Toak. — OrdinaHon. — On  Wed- 
nesday, 28th  of  February,  Messrs.  Jas.  R.  Bayley 
and  Michael  McDonnell  received  minor  orders  and 
the  tonsure  in  the  cathedral.  On  Friday,  the  same 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Howell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, received  deacon’s  orders,  and  on  the  following 
morning  were  elevated  to  the  priesthood. — Free* 
man*t  Journal. 

Diocxss  OF  Boston. — The  new  Catholic  church 
in  East  Boston  was  dedicated  to  divine  worship,  on 
Sunday,  the  23th  of  February.  The  new  German 
church  in  Boston  was  recently  opened  for  public 
service. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — Ordination, — Messrs. 
M.  Mitchell,  T.  Brady,  T^  O’Flaherty,  and  R. 
Kleineidam  were  ordained  priests  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  Pittsburg,  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of  March. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  M’Cullough  had  been  ordained 
priest  on  the  4th  of  February. — Pitisburg  Calkolie. 

New  Church. — ^The  new  church  of  Hollidays- 
burg  was  blessed  on  the  17th  of  March,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hayden,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
bishop  of  Pittsburg  to  perform  this  sacred  function. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  sacred  edifice  in  the 
diocess,  after  St.  Paul’s. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — A new  and  large  church 
was  opened  for  divine  service  at  Chicago,  on  last 
Christmas  day.  The  old  church,  built  about  ten 
years  ago,  will  be  occupied  by  the  German  con- 
gregation. The  Catholic  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  this  city. — CaVi.  Cabinet. 

Diocess  of  New  ORLSAifs.— The  trustees  of 
St.  Louis  church.  New  Orleans,  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance against  the  bishop  have  presented  a petition 
to  the  legislature  requesting  that  body  to  frame 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Louisiana.  The  U.  S.  Catholic  MUcellany,  alluding 
to  this,  has  very  well  observed : Quern  Dem  perdere 
vuU^  pritu  demeniat ; madness  is  the  forerunner  of 
self-destruction. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chabrat. — We  regret  to  learn 
that  this  amiable  prelate  is  laboring  under  a severs 
affection  of  bis  eyes. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — Rev.  Mr.  Weinzaepf 
len. — We  regret  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weinzmpflen 
has  at  last  been  encompassed  by  the  snares  of  his 
enemies.  He  is  for  the  present  an  inmate  of  a 
prison, — but  we  regard  him  as  an  innocent  man, 
wrongfully  accused  and  condemned.  We  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  following  letter : 
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March  1^,  1844. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Tou  have  already  beard  of  the 
result  of  the  trial  of  Kev.  Mr.  Weinzcapflen.  On 
Saturday  evening  last,  the  argument  of  the  case 
was  closed,  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty. 
Mr.  Vr.  was  sentenced  to  confinement,  at  hard  la- 
bor, in  the  State  prison,  for  five  years ; aud  on  Sun- 
day morning,  without  delay,  he  was  harried  off, 
handcuffed,  by  the  sheriff,  to  begin  his  painful 
term  of  onmerited  penance.  This  news  will  be 
truly  afflicting  to  most  of  your  readers;  but  we 
have  one  consolation,  at  least,  arising  from  the  well 
grounded  assurance  of  his  entire  innocence..  A 
verdict  and  sentence  cannot  make  a man  guilty. 
The  guilty  have  been  acquitted,  and  the  innocent 
condemned,  in  courts  of  justice ; but  the  conscience 
of  the  accused,  and  the  final  Judge,  know  how 
justly.  From  an  impartial  hearing  of  the  testimo- 
ny, and  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  I am 
convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  present  victim 
of  judicial  prosecution,  and,  though  no  prophet,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  there  will  yet  be  proof  of 
this. 

As  an  innocent  man,  Mr.  Weinzmpflen  may  con- 
sole himself,  by  remembering  how  our  Lord  was 
calumniated,  abused,  reviled  and  condemned.  The 
disciple  is  not  above  bis  Lord,  nor  the  servant 
above  his  Master.  It  is  said,  « You  shall  be  bated 
by  men.**  Catholics  are  bated  and  reviled,  and 
above  all.  Catholic  priests  are  visited  with  a dislike 
incomprehensibly  bitter,  by  many  sectarians.  I 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  myself,  that  the  jury, 
in  this  case,  acted  honestly;  and  yet,  1 unhesi- 
tatingly declare  that  on  such  ieUimonyt  a verdict 
of  guilty  could  not  have  been  obtained  against  any 
other  man  than  a Catholic  priest.  The  trial  was 
one-sided  and  unfair.  The  accuser  was  allowed  to 
testify  that  she  believed  certain  things  to  be  her 
duty  as  a Catholic,  and  the  lawyers  for  the  prose- 
cution were  allowed  to  argue  from  her  statement — 
to  assume  false  principles  and  rules,  as  Catholic; 
whilst  the  accused  was  prohibited  to  set  forth  the 
real  principles,  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our 
church,  the  exposition  of  which  would  have  proved 
her  a false,  designing  woman.  Things,  then,  which 
should  have  shown  her  falsehood,  were  allowed  to 
strengthen  her  accusation. 

It  was  shown  that,  after  going  to  confession  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  she  pretended  that  the 
outrage  occui  red,  she  allowed  the  night  to  pass 
away  without  complaint  to  her  husband  of  this  pre- 
tended crime ; she  allowed  her  sister,  a young  wo- 
man, to  go  to  confession  to  the  same  priest,  the 
next  morning ; she  and  her  sister  approached  to 
receive  the  holy  communion  at  the  hands  of  him 
whom  she  accuses  of  this  heinous  sin ; and  yet,  all 
this  time,  and  under  circumstances  so  solemn,  she 
patiently  treasured  up  the  memory  and  revenge  of 


this  wickedness.  Whocan  beHeveher?  Ifitwere 
not  for  the  prejudice  against  Catholic  priests,  who 
could  possibly  credit  such  a tale  ? The  law  requim 
a woman,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make  her 
complaint  in  a reasonable  time,  and  if  she  does  not, 
refuses  to  hear  it.  Did  she  act  reasonably  in  re- 
fraining to  inform  her  husband?  In  allowing  her 
sister  to  go  to  confession  ? In  going  to  receive  com- 
munion from  such  a man  ? And  yet,  even  such  a 
woman,  with  such  a tale,  is  credited,  because  the 
victim  is  a priest. 

The  prosecuting  attorneys  were  veiy  virulent, 
and  most  shockingly  misrepresented  Catholic  doc- 
trines, with  affected  professinn  of  stating  them 
correctly.  As  far  as  they  could,  they  excluded 
every  tiring  which  might  ^nefit  the  accused,  un- 
der pretence  that  it  was  irrelevant.  To  show  what 
care  they  took  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice,  1 shall 
mention  this  fact — ^I'be  prosecuting  attorney  and 
his  assistant,  both  objected  that  the  man,  offered 
for  juryman,  should  be  asked  whether  be  was  pre- 
judiced against  the  accused.  There  was  not  a Ca- 
tholic on  the  jury,  although  both  the  accused  and 
accuser  were  Catholics.  There  was  not  on  the 
jary  a man  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  real  princi- 
ples of  Catholics.  There  were  three  membeia  of 
the  Methodist  church,  two  Baptists,  and  two  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, — the  rest  belonged  to  no 
church.  A misconception  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
no  doubt,  really  injured  bis  trial.  Catholics  alone 
could  have  impartially  judged  of  the  true  merits  of 
this  accusation.  These  are  only  a few  items  of  the 
case — ^but  I feel  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  not 
a fair  trial.  Alter  the  jury  bad  been  empanelled, 
a certain  preacher  said : **  It  is  a scaly  jury  to  try  a 
Catholic  priest.**  As  a full  account  of  this  sad  af- 
fair will  be  given  to  the  public,  I need  say  no  more 
at  present.  I cannot,  however,  conclude  without 
observing  that  it  seems  strange  that  a man  should 
be  condemned  and  the  sentence  actually  passed  af- 
ter dark  on  Saturday  night,  and  they  could  not  wait 
till  after  Sabbath  (about  which  they  are  so  par- 
ticular), before  beginning  the  travel,  which  was  to 
conduct  the  victim  of  malicious  prosecution  to  his 
gloomy  prison.  They  hurried  him  off  to  the  peni- 
tentiary on  Sunday  morning.  What  name  would 
you  give  to  such  proceedings  ? 

Farewell  for  the  present. 

Yours  truly,  in  the  Lord,  £.  J.  Ditrbik. 

CathoUc  JhdwKoie. 

The  Consecrations. — New  York^  March  1<MA. 
At  half  past  nine  o*clock  precisely,  the  sacred  pro- 
cession left  the  sacristy,  and  passing  along  the 
raised  dais  outside  the  sanctuaiy,  entered  in  front 
of  the  greataltar.  First  went  the  acolytes,  thurifer, 
and  the  seminarists  of  St.  JohD*s,  followed  by 
several  clergymen  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  and  other  parts  of  the  diocess,  with  a few  from 
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fiminitBbuii^  college ; next  were  the  eenior  •ssisUnt 
bishop  with  his  chaplain  and  attendant ; the  three 
bisbops  elect.  Right  Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  Right 
Rev.  William  Quarter,  and  Right  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Closkey,  with  their  chaplains  and  attendants ; the 
other  assistant  bishop  with  his  chaplain  and  attend- 
ant ; then  the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  deacon, 
sub-deacon,  assistant  priest  and  other  attendants  of 
the  consecrator ; the  procession  being  closed  by  the 
coDsecrator,  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  New  York. 
The  clergy  were  in  their  chasubles  or  their  sur- 
plices ; the  bishops  elect  in  amice,  alb,  cincture, 
stole  and  cope,  and  wearing  the  small  cap  (common 
to  the  clergy ) ; the  assistant  bisbops  in  rochets,  stoles, 
copes,  and  mitres;  and  the  consecrator  in  full  pon- 
tificals,— alb,  stole,  chasuble,  mitre,  crosier,  &c. 
The  vestments  of  the  consecrator  and  his  attendants 
were  of  the  richest  description,  and  literally  dai- 
sied the  eye.  The  mitres  and  copes  of  the  assistant 
bishops  were  also  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  vestments  of  the  clergy  gene- 
rally. As  the  procession  moved  slowly  forward,  its 
numbers,  splendor,  end  significance  of  array,  cha- 
subles and  copes  and  mitres  glittering  in  the  light, 
presented  a brilliant  and  imposing  spectacle. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  we  give  here  the 
of  the  bishops,  clergy  and  seminarians  en- 
gaged in  the  services  of  the  da^ : — 

THE  CONSECBATOR. 

Right  Rev.  John  Hughes,  bishop  of  New  York. 

0(m$ecr<Uor*s  auulant  priest — Very  Rev.  Felix 
Varela. 

Deacon  and  sub-deacon — Rev’s  Anthony  Penco 
and  Isaac  P.  Howell. 

DeacoM  of  Aonor— Rev’s  Ambrose  Manahan, 
D.  D.  and  Walter  Quarter. 

Ift/re  beorer—Mr.  Malone  (seminarian). 

Crosier  hearer — Mr.  Sheridan  ” 

Book  bearer— Mr.  Burgos  « 

Jicob/Us — Messrs.  McAvoy  & Daly  « 

THE  ASSISTANT  BISHOPS. 

Right  Rev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston 
(sentbr.) 

Ckaplain  and  assistant— Rer.  Michael  Curran 
and  Mr.  Higgins. 

Right  Rev.  Richard  V.  Whelan,  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Chaplam  and  assistant— Her,  Patrick  Corry  (of 
Emmitsburg)  and  Mr.  George  McCloskey. 

THE  BISHOPS  CONSECBATED. 

Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  bishop  of  Little  Rock. 

Chaplain  and  assistant — Rev.  William  Starrs  and 
Bir.  Horregan. 

Rt  Kev.  William  Quarter,  bishop  of  Chicago. 

Chaplain  and  assistant — Rev.  John  Loughlin  and 
Mr.  Wheeler. 

VoL.  III.— No.  4. 


Rt.  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  coadjutor  of  N.  York. 

Chaplcdn  and  assistant — ^Rev.  John  McCloskey, 
vice  president  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg, 
and  Mr.  Putnam. 

MASTERS  or  CEREMONIES. 

Rev.  Philip  Borgna  and  Rev.  David  Bacon. 

Besides  these,  there  were  present  several  clergy- 
men among  whom  we  noticed  Rev’ds  Messrs.  N. 
O’Donnell,  Pise,  J.  Smith,  Doyle  (of  Binghamton), 
Burke,  J.  R.  Bayley,  Harley  (president  of  St. 
John’s  college),  J.  J.  Conroy  (vice  president  of  St. 
John’s  college),  Maginnis,  Kein,and  others,  whose 
names  we  cannot  recall.  Many  of  the  clergy  and 
seminarians  (the  latter  particularly)  had  not  room 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  were  in  attendance  in  the  sa- 
cristy, with  or  without  their  cassocks.  Altogether, 
the  number  of  clergy  and  seminarians  present  dur- 
ing the  day  could  not  have  been  far  from  seventy ; 
and  to  the  Catholic  heart  it  must  have  been  not  foe 
least  consoling  of  the  many  reflections  suggested  by 
the  occasion,  that  from  foe  immediate  neighborhood 
of  this  one  city  so  many  ecclesiastics  and  religious 
could  be  assembled,  and  without  withdrawing  from 
a single  congregation  the  opportunities  of  divine 
service  in  their  own  church.  Surely  such  an 
abundance  of  laborers  promises  well  for  foe  gather- 
ing in  of  the  harvest  in  this  great  diocess ! God 
grant  it ! — say  we. 

The  consecrator  having  taken  his  seat  at  the  al- 
tar, foe  bishops  elect  were  successively  led  to  him 
by  foe  assistant  bisbops,  and  after  s^uting  him, 
seated  foemselves  facing  him,  with  foe  right  reve- 
rend bishop  of  Boston  as  senior  assistant  seated  on 
their  right,  and  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond on  their  left.  After  a short  pause,  all,  except 
the  consecrator,  uncovering  their  heads,  rose,  and 
the  senior  assistant  addressed  the  consecrator  on  be- 
half of  the  bishop  elect  of  Little  Rock,  Rt.  Rev. 
Andrew  Byrne,  as  follows  (of  course  in  Latin,  but 
we  give  foe  translation) : 

*<  Right  reverend  father,  our  holy  mother  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  requires  of  you  to  raise  this  priest 
here  present  to  the  burtbensome  office  of  a bishop.” 

JJie  consecrator,  **  Have  you  foe  apostolic  com- 
mission ?” 

Jns,  « We  have.” 

Consecrator,  *«  Let  it  be  read.” 

The  Bull  (written  on  parchment)  was  then  pre- 
sented by  foe  assistant  bishop  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bor- 
gna, and  read  by  him ; the  consecrator  saying  at  foe 
end,  “Thanks  be  to  God.”  {Deo  Gratias,) 

The  same  form  was  gone  through  with  foe  bishop 
elect  of  Chicago,  Rt  Rev.  William  Quarter,  and 
with  the  coadjutor  bishop  elect  of  New  York,  Rt. 
Rev.  John  McCloskey. 

The  consecrator  next  administered  foe  oath  to 
the  elect,  in  succession. 
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The  words  of  the  oath  having  been  repeated,  the 
consecrator  bolding  the  book  of  the  Gospels  open 
on  his  lap,  the  elect,  still  on  bis  knees  before  him, 
touched  the  book  with  both  hands,  with  the  solemn 
adjuration,  «so  may  Ood  help  me  and  these  holy 
Gospels  of  God  and  the  consecrator  responded 
« thanks  be  to  God 

After  tbis^tbe  elect  and  the  assistants  having 
taken  their  seats— came  the  examination.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  the  elect  rising 
a little  from  his  seat  and  uncovering  his  head  while 
answering.  It  is  much  too  long  for  our  columns, 
but  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  pamphlet, « Form  of 
a CoMecration  of  a BUhop,^*  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  each  bishop  elect 
having  been,  of  course,  examined  separately — ^the 
elect  saluted  the  consecrator  by  kissing  his  hand, 
and  he,  putting  off  his  mitre,  and  turning  to  the  al- 
tar, commenced  the  mass  as  usual  (the  elect  re- 
maining on  his  left  hand  and  the  assistants  in  their 
seats  until  the  Om/Ueor),  and  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  tract  or  sequence.  In  the  meantime,  imme- 
diately alter  the  ConfiUor,  the  elect  proceeded  with 
the  assistant  bishops  and  attendants  to  the  lesser 
altar,  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  where  laying  aside 
their  copes  and  opening  theirstolcs  they  (the  elect) 
put  on  the  pectoral  cross,  the  stole  (but  without 
crossing  it  on  the  breast),  and  were  vested,  each  by 
bis  attendants,  with  the  tunic,  dalmatic,  and  chasu- 
ble. Then,  standing  at  the  altar,  between  the  as- 
sistants, they  continued  the  mass. 

Having  read  the  epistle  and  the  first  part  of  the 
tract,  the  consecrator  took  his  seat,  wearing  bis 
mitre,  and  the  elect,  led  by  the  assistants,  having 
saluted  him,  all  were  seated.  The  consecrator  then 
addressed  the  elect,  saying^<‘lt  is  the  duty  of  a 
bishop  to  judge,  to  interpret,  to  consecrate,  to  or- 
dain, to  offer,  to  baptise,  and  to  confirm  ;**  and  all 
rising,  the  consecrator  asked  the  prayers  of  those 
present  for  grace  to  foe  elect.  We  are  sure  that 
more  than  one  sincere  prayer  went  up  from  foe 
faithful  to  the  Author  of  all  good  that  the  elect  might 
be  blessed  in  the  abundance  of  grace,  peace  and  love, 
be  guided  to  rule  with  wisdom  from  on  high,  and  be 
confirmed  to  fight  foe  good  fight  of  faith  unto  foe  end. 

After  this  all  knel^  the  consecrator  and  foe  as- 
sistants wearing  their  mitres  and  resting  forward  on 
their  seats ; the  elect  lying  prostrate  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  consecrator ; and  foe  litanies  of  the  saints 
were  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penco,  the  choir 
within  foe  sanctuary  intoning  foe  responses.  Our 
readers  can  imagine,  much  better  than  we  can  de- 
scribe, the  effect  of  these  magnificent  prayers  peal- 
ing out  under  foe  lofty  arches  of  the  cathedral,  in 
the  graud  old  Gregorian  cbaunt,  from  the  deep  and 
solemn  voices  of  forty  or  fifty  kneeling  priests 
within  the  sanctuary.  Once  heard,  it  could  not 
readily  be  forgotten.  Every  CathoHc  in  the  foou- 


fUkds  present,  could  not  bat  foel  sensibly  the  ear- 
nest appeals  to  foe  three  august  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  for  mercy,  and  the  addresses  to  the  patri- 
archs, apostles,  martyrs,  pontifi  and  angels,  to  aid 
the  supplicants  with  their  prayers  before  God,  indi- 
cating a profound  solicitude  to  obtain  from  the 
source  of  all  blessing,  wisdom  and  grace  for  the 
elect,  to  govern  the  people  so  dearly  purchased  by 
foe  Redeemer’s  blood;  and  foe  “ Sxaudi  nos ’*  and 
foe  Ora  pro  nobis  ” of  foe  priestly  choir,  found  a 
half  uttered  echo  in  many  an  ufdifbNl  heart. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  litanies  (the  choir  still 
continuing  them),  the  consecrator  (alone),  rising 
and  bolding  the  crosier  in  bis  left  band,  pronounced 
his  benediction  over  the  elect,  praying  aloud  that 

God  may  vouchsafe  to  bless*}*,  to  Mess*}*  andsanc* 
tiiy*}*,  to  blest*}*  and  sanctify*}*  and  consecrate-}* 
these  elect  here  present.** 

We  cannot  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  scene  pre- 
sented during  foe  performance,  of  this  rite.  The 
immense  multitude  that  filled  foe  vast  pile,  hang- 
ing hushed  and  awe-struck— foe  high  altar  a per- 
fect blaze  of  radiance — the  floor  of  the  sanctuaiy 
covered  with  foe  kneeling  bishops  and  clergy,  their 
vestments  splendid  with  gold  aud  colors — foe  pros- 
trate bishops  elect — foe  sunshine  and  air  of  a most 
serene  heaven  streaming  in;  warm  and  dear,  through 
the  southern  windows — the  intense  stillness  within 
and  without,  broken  only  by  the  thrilling  and  al- 
most unearthly  cbaunt  of  the  choir,  amid  which  it 
seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  the  consecrator  ascending 
on  high  brought  down  a present  blessing  from  Him 
of  whom  he  seemed  at  that  moment  a most  fitting 
minister,  as  in  the  midst  of  a flood  of  li^t,he  stood 
at  foe  great  altar,  looking  more  than  mortal,  so  au- 
gust and  glorious  was  he  to  behold,  his  pontificals, 
chasuble  and  mitre  and  crosier,  flashing  back  from 
their  gold  and  jewels  a dazzling  efiblgence — and  with 
outstretched  arm  he  made  foe  saving  sign  over  the 
suppliant  forms  before  him : — all  that  could  inspire 
the  painter’s  hand  and  the  poet’s  pen,  and  elevate 
foe  Christian’s  heart,  combined  to  form  a spectacle 
to  be  witnessed  with  awe,  recalled  with  emotion, 
but  not  to  be  adequately  described. 

The  consecrator  kneeling  finished  the  litanies ; 
and  then  rising,  with  foe  aid  of  the  assistants,  placed 
the  book  of  foe  Gospels  on  foe  shoulders  of  foe 
elect  t>n  his  knees  before  him.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, foe  consecrator  and  assistants  performed  foe 
imposition  of  bands,  as  follows : 

The  consecrator  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
thrice  over  foe  head  of  foe  elect,  and  holding  his 
band  upon  him,  prayed:  Sovereign  Lord,  our 
God,  who  bast  ordained  by  thy  glorioua  Apostle 
Paul  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  miniatering 
and  serving  in  thy  venerable  and  undefiled  myste- 
ries in  thy  holy  place  of  sacrifice,  first  apostles, 
Sfcond  prophets,  third  doctors : thou.  Lord  of  all. 
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strengthen  by  thy  descent  and  power  and  grace  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit  even  this  one  chosen  and  deemed 
worthy  to  enter  under  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  receive  the  dignity  of  high  priest  by  the  band  of 
me  a sinner,  and  of  my  fellow  ministers  and  fellow 
bishops  here  present ; as  thou  didst  strengthen  the 
holy  aposUea  and  prophets,  as  thou  didst  anoint  the 
high  priests ; and  make  his  high  priesthood  above 
reproach,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  venerable, 
m^e  it  holy,  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  ask  the 
things  that  appertain  to  the  salvation  of  the  people, 
and  that  thou  .mayest  hear  him.  For  thy  name  is 
holy,  and  thy  kingdom  glorious.*’  Some  prayers, 
for  general  blessings,  in  which  the  assistants  joined, 
followed ; and  the  consecrator  with  his  hand  upon 
the  crown  of  the  elect  prayed  again : **  0 Lord,  our 
God,  since,  because  the  nature  of  man  cannot  sup* 
port  the  splendor  of  the  divine  essence,  thou  hast 
established  men  like  to  ourselves  as  our  teachers, 
approaching  thy  throne,  to  present  to  thee  sacrifice 
and  oblation  for  all  thy  people,  do  thou,  O Lord, 
make  even  this  man  who  is  constituted  a dispenser 
of  the  grace  of  the  high  priesthood,  become  an  imi- 
tator of  thee,  the  true  shepherd,  laying  down  his 
life  for  his  sheep ; a guide  of  the  blind,  a light  of 
them  that  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the 
foolish,  a teacher  of  infants,  a luminaxy  in  the  world, 
that  having  reformed  the  soub  entrusted  to  him  in 
the  present  life,  he  may  stand  at  thy  tribunal  with- 
out shame,  and  receive  the  great  reward  which 
thou  hast  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  thy  Gospel. 
For  it  is  thine,  O God,  to  have  mercy  and  to  save. 
Amen.”  Then  the  consecrator  removing  the  Gos- 
pel from  the  shoulders  of  the  elect,  put  upon  them 
the  OMUfphofion,  or  humeral  ornament,  and  the  three 
bishops  placed  each  both  his  bands  on  the  head  of 
the  elect,  saying,  **  Keceive  thou  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

This  was,  we  need  not  say,  a most  impress!  ?e,  as 
it  is  the  essential  part  of  the  ceremony.  As  the 
bands  were  imposed,  there  was  a universal  silence, 
and  the  faithful  felt  the  consoling  conviction  that  in 
that  solemn  moment  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  the  new  bishop  if  not  as  visible  to 
mortal  sense,  as  truly  as  when  of  old  in  Jerusalem, 
with  <*asoundfirom  heaven  as  of  a mighty  wiod,”he 
came  down  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire  upon  the 
first  teachers  of  his  church;  and  many  fervent  prayers 
were  uttered  that  the  newly  consecrated  might 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  tremendous  power  and 
majesty  imparted  unto  him. 

The  same  rite  was  performed  with  the  other  two, 
and  they  who  knelt  down  bishops  elect,  rose  bish- 
ops in  fact  and  in  spirit,  filled  with  the  grace  and 
strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  consecrator,  standing  and  uncovered,  after 
a short  prayer  commenced  the  sacred  canticle,  a 
beautiful  hymn,  mentioned  in  the  form  of  consecra- 
tion. About  the  middle  of  it,  the  bead  of  each  of 
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the  elect  was  bound  by  bis  attendants  with  some 
linen  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  consecrator 
kneeling  towards  the  altar  began  the  hymn,  Vent 
Creator  Spiriiui,  which  the  choir  in  the  sanctuary 
continued.  At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  the  conse- 
crator rose,  and  dipping  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand 
in  the  chrism,  anointed  the  head  of  the  elect,  saying 
at  the  same  time  a prayer. 

The  ceremony  then  proceeded,  until  the  end  of 
the  Gospel,  when  the  preacher  of  the  consecration 
sermon,  the  Very  Rev.  John  Power,  D.  D.,  having 
given  the  usual  salutation  to  the  consecrator,  as- 
cended the  pulpit  and  commenced  his  discourse. 

During  the  sermon,  the  sanctuary  with  its  three 
altars,  and  with  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  seminari- 
ans all  seated,  in  their  various  vestments  so  full  of 
meaning,  afforded  a beautiful  sight,  presenting  as  it 
were  a representation  in  miniature  of  the  whole 
church ; and  strikingly  recalled  to  one’s  mind  the 
noble  lines  in  the  Te  Deum : 

TV  fhtionu t/Spodobrmm  Ckonu,**iv, 

**TaBi  the  gloriooi  choir  of  the  Apoitlee,— 

This  the  rigbteoes  band  of  the  prophet!— 

Tun  the  white-robed  army  of  the  martyrs— 

Tebs  the  holy  church  throughout  the  earth— 

O ! Father  of  infinite  majeety,  doth  praise !” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  mass  was 
continued  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Offertory,  when 
the  new  bishops  made  their  offerings  to  the  conse- 
crator: namely,  for  each,  two  lighted  tapers,  two 
loaves,  one  ornamented  with  gold  and  the  other  with 
silver,  and  two  ornamented  small  barreb  of  wine. 

The  ceremony  and  other  services  of  the  day  pro- 
ceeded as  described  in  tiie  Form,  &c.  The  Te  JDeum 
was  given  with  great  effect  by  the  choir  in  the  sanctu- 
ary. Making  the  circuit  of  the  cbiucb  and  blessing 
the  people  wps  a rite  of  a very  touching  character. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  nave  was  thronged, 
it  seemed  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  obtain  a 
passage  through  it,  but  by  the  almost  incredible  ef- 
forts of  the  officers  in  attendance,  admirably  se- 
conded by  the  people  at  great  personal  inconveni- 
ence to  themselves,  a way  was  made  for  the  five 
bishops  (the  consecrated  and  the  assistants) ; the 
entire  congregation  kneeling  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible— to  receive  the  blessing.  It  was  striking  to 
see  bow  at  the  approach  of  the  prelates  the  multi- 
tudes that  had  been  a moment  before  heaving  to  and 
fro  in  their  anxiety  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  cere- 
moui^,  and  apparently  impenetrable  as  the  stone 
walls  of  the  cadhedral,  slowly  receded  right  and  left, 
and  subsiding  at  once  into  perfect  quietness,  knelt, 
old  and  young,  to  receive  the  episcopal  benediction. 
It  was  one  of  those  sights,  tender,  touching  and 
holy,  with  which  only  the  church  of  Christ,  loving 
mother  as  she  is,  can  console  her  children. 

Meantime,  the  Te  Deum  was  concluded,  followed 
by  the  anthem,  with  the  prayer  for  the  occasion. 
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The  five  bishops  having  returned  to  the  sanctuary, 
the  conseeritor  and  bis  assistants  stood  uncovered 
at  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar,  the  others  kneeling, 
and  the  new  bishops  going  in  succession  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  each  wearing  his  mitre  and  having 
his  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  after  signing  the  altar 
and  himself,  gave  his  blessing  in  the  manner  usual 
with  bishops. 

Finally  the  consecrator  and  assistants,  resuming 
their  mitres,  turned  their  faces  to  the  epistle  side, 
and  each  one  of  the  new  bishops  going  to  that  side 
turned  towards  them  and  kneeling,  wished  them 
long  life  : ••Mmuliot  atmoi.**  ” For  many  years.” 
He  advanced  and  did  the  same  at  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  and  again  at  the  feet  of  the  consecrator,  who 
as  he  rose  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  did  the  as- 
sistants. The  new  bishops  then  retired  with  the 
assistants  to  St.  John’s  chapel,  repeating  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  which  the  consecra- 
tor recited  at  the  high  altar ; and  at  the  close  all  left 
^ the  sanctuary  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had 
entered  it,  six  bishops  and  beyond  fifty  priests  and 
seminarists,  the  procession  presenting  a more  im- 
posing view  even  than  in  the  morning. 

The  ceremony  lasted  exactly  five  hours,  from 
A.  M.,  until  2|  P.  M.,  and  within  twenty  minutes 
afterwards,  the  church  was  entirely  cleared  of  the 
thousands  who  had  crowded  it  all  day,  fortunately 
without  a single  accident,  or  even  any  considerable 
confusion. 

What  were  the  reflections  of  others  as  they  de- 
parted we  know  not,  but  for  one  we  could  not  for- 
bear fervently  wishing  for  all  the  right  reverend 
prelates  a useful  and  happy  life  “ ad  mvdtos  amios.” 
N,  York  Freeman'i  Journal, 

Baltimore. — ^The  consecration  of  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Tyler  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  17th,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  eonucrator  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Fen- 
wick, bishop  of  Boston^ 

jSaUting  bithops  .-—The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  V. 
Whelan,  bishop  of  Richmond,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Andrew  Byrne,  bishop  of  Little  Rock. 

Rev.  Mr.  Coskery  preached. 

Maeter  of  Ceremonies : — Rev.  F.  Lhomme,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Thomas  Foley  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Lawrence. 

Owing  to  the  deep  affliction  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  at  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  oc- 
curred the  day  before,  he  was  present  only  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremonies. 

Georgetoum, — The  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Fitzpatrick  took  place  at  Georgetown,  U.  C., 
on*  Sunday  24th  March. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fen- 
wick, the  consecrator,  was  assisted  by  the  bbhops 
of  Richmond  and  of  Hartford. 

Cincinnati. — ^The'  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Reynolds, 
bishop  of  Charleston,  and  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henni^bish- 
opof  Milwaukie,  were  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  of 


Cincinnati,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  March  19th. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell  performed  the  ceremony. 
Bishop  Reynolds  passed  through  Baltimore  a fiiw 
days  since,  on  his  way  to  Charleston. 

Me.  Mater’s  Mexico. — ^The  review  of  this 
work,  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Bus 
Magazine,  did  not  suit  the  palate  of  all  persons,  as 
it  was  natural  enough  to  anticipate.  The  editor  of 
a weekly  paper  unceremoniously  chai^d  the  re- 
viewer with  a sectarian  and  anti-christian  spirit, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  latter  returned  reviling 
for  reviling,  and  made  an  allusion  to  camp-meetings, 
which  he  considered  an  unwarrantable  attack  on  ^ 
Methodist  society.  The  reviewer  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  remonstrate  against  such  charges,  and 
his  reply  elicited  a lengthy  communication  in  the 
dipper  of  the  20th  March,  which  although  appear- 
ing over  a fictitious  signature,  may,  we  think,  be 
considered  as  embodjring  the  views  of  Mr.  Mayer 
himself.  We  have  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  the 
above  mentioned  article ; but  in  a spirit,  we  hope, 
not  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a religious  periodical. 

The  writer,  doubtless  forgetting  that  the  language 
of  reviewers  is  directed  against  the  works,  and  not 
against  the  persons  of  authors,  has  thought  proper 
to  assail  the  contributor  in  the  Magazine  in  a trae 
of  invective  which  is  altogether  personal.  We 
shall  not  expostulate  with  him  on  such  a proceed- 
ing, but  merely  remark  that  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter proof  than  this,  of  the  incontrovertibillty  of  ffle 
positions  assumed  by  the  reviewer.  He  who  in 
the  course  of  argumentation  resorts  to  abuse,  ac- 
knowledges his  defeat. 

He  seems  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  foreign 
qualities  of  the  reviewer.  But  why  object  to 
him  that  he  has  been  born  in  a foreign  countiy  ? 
Is  it  not  sufficiently  consoling  for  him  to  know 
that  his  article  has  been  well  understood  by  his 
opponent  and  the  public  at  large  ? This  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  For  tbe  future,  however,  we 
will  request  our  friends  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
foreign  idioms,  according  to  the  advice  which  was 
given  to  Mr.  Mayer. 

The  writer  contends  that  Mr.  M.  intended  to 
speak  only  of  those  practices  which  are  peculiar  to 
Spanish  America,  and  dealt  only  with  the  corrup- 
tions and  errors  that  have  crept  into  a remote  a^ 
lonely  branch  of  our  church.  Had  this  been  tiie 
case,  the  qbservations  of  the  reviewer  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unwarrantable,  and  we  would  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  acknowledge  the  error  that 
bad  been  committed.  But  that  this  plea  in  defence 
of  Mr.  M.  is  not  admissible  will  appear  clearly 
from  the  following  considerations.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  different  Catbolie 
countries;  for  instance,  the  hour  for  going  to 
church  may  not  be  the  same ; the  mode  of  dis- 
tributing tbe  benches,  pews  and  chairs  may  be  dif- 
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ferent ; the  style  of  architecture  may  vary ; the 
patronal  saints  may  also  be  different,  as,for  instance, 
St  Patrick  in  Ireland,  and  St.  James  in  Spain. 
These  and  other  things  may  depend  much  on  local 
circumstances ; here,  for  instance,  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  perform  many  processions,  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church,  such 
as  that  of  the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
&e.,  because  the  mass  of  the  population  differ 
from  us  in  fiuth.  There  are  also  peculiarities  in 
Mexico,  peculiarities  which  are  not  practices  of 
Catholicity,  but  the  practices  of  some  Catholics  in 
Mexico.  It  was  not  however  against  those  pecu- 
liarities diat  Bir.  M.  chiefly  raised  his  voice,  and 
the  proof  of  it  is  that  his  apologist  has  been  obliged 
to  borrow  the  most  curious  among  them  from  other 
Protestant  travellers.  Nor  was  it  in  reference  to 
such  peculiarities  that  he  was  taken  to  task  by  the 
reriewer.  His  fiault  was  to  ridicule  customs  that 
are  fimnd  every  where,  and  are  connected  with 
Catholic  tenets,  such  as  the  invocation  of  the  Vir- 
gin under  various  titles,  the  use  of  rich  decora- 
tions for  the  altar,  of  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  particularly  of  images  and  paintings.  If 
he  did  not  draw  the  distinction  between  practices 
of  Catholicity ,atid  peculiarities  of  Catholics,  which 
latter  may  sometimes  be  harmless  and  good,  and 
sometimes  bad  and  censurable,  it  was  his  own 
fimlt  Being  a Protestant  and  layman,  he  should 
not  have  exposed  himself  by  introducing  such 
descriptions  into  his  work. 

Mr.  Mayer  in  his  volume  quotes  a declaration  of 
some  bishops  of  Mexico  where  mention  is  made  of 
jnihUc  adoration  paid  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  A 
serious  mistake  might  arise  firom  the  false  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  adoration  and  its  equivalent  in 
other  languages.  The  word  adoration  in  English 
and  in  French  generally  means  the  tapreme  homage 
due  to  God  atom;  the  same  word  in  Latin  and  in 
Spanbh  means  only  homage  and  honor  which  may 
be  paid  either  to  God,  or  to  angels  and  to  men  living 
on  earth ; it  is  in  this  last  sense  that  we  read  in 
Geo.  xxiii,  7,  that  Abram  adored  {adoravit)  the 
children  of  Heth. 

The  article  which  we  notice  alludes  to  the  gam- 
bling and  incontinency  of  Spanish  clergymen.  In 
relation  to  this,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  re- 
viewer did  not  pronounce  all  the  members  of  the 
clergy  everywhere  immaculate;  and  we  will  add  that 
it  is  an  extreme  injustice  and  palpable  mistake  to 
judge  of  the  morals,  learning  and  deportment  of  the 
cleigy,  by  the  few  instances  which  Protestant  tra- 
vellers may  sometimes  meet  with.  Whether  in- 
stances of  this  nature  are  frequent,  we  have  reason 
to  doubt.  What  is  called  gambling  by  certain  Pro- 
testant writers  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  but  a 
harmless  pastime ; at  all  events  they  inform  us  that 
this  gambling  is  not  attended  with  the  quarrelling. 


fighting,  swearing,  drunkenness  and  other  disorders 
met  with  in  places  nearer  home.  But  more  of  this 
when  the  article  on  Methodism  with  which  we  are 
threathened,  will  have  made  its  appearance. 

Humbug  and  Htpocbist. — A very  spirited 
article  under  this  caption  appeared  in  a late  number 
of  the  CaihoUe  Herald,  denouncing  the  absurd  and 
idle  cant  of  men  who,  because  Bishop  Kenrick  un- 
dertakes the  defence  of  the  Catholic  interest  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia  by  insisting  that  the 
Catholic  children  have  the  use  of  their  own  Bible, 
immediately  cry  out  (and  hold  public  meetings  in 
order  to  make  themselves  more  widely  heard)  that 
the  papisU  are  enemies  of  the  Bible  and  are  aiming 
at  the  overthrow  of  American  liberty  ! Sq  ph  mar- 
shalling of  ignorant  fanatics  will  always  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  sensible  men  what  it  really  is,  humbug 
and  hypocrisy ; humbug,  in  wishing  to  palm  upon 
the  public  schools  a book  which  none  of  them  can 
understand  or  explain ; hypocrisy,  in  perpetually 
preaching  up  liberty  of  conscience,  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  declaiming  against.their  neighbors  for  assert- 
ing a right  to  this  liberty.  The  Methodist  Protest- 
ant of  Baltimore,  seems  to  have  caught  something 
of  this  holy  ardor,  and  is  determined  not  to  be  found 
Blumbering  while  the  liberties  of  the  country  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity  are  in  so  much  danger.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  demand  of  Bishop  Kenrick 
is  reasonable,  and  therefore  he  is  compelled  to  say 
a word^in  fovor  of  it ; but  to  leave  bis  readers  under 
the  impression  that  any  thing  reasonable  could  come 
from  a Catholic  bishop,  would  have  been  too  liberal, 
even  for  the  nineteenth  century;  and  hence  this 
Christian  editor  feels  it  bis  duty  to  expose  to  view 
the  motives  and  designs  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  de- 
clares, with  the  infallible  precision  of  one  who 
scans  the  views  and  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the 
bishop  of  Philadelphia  <*  protects  his  people  from 
the  Bible  as  well  as  be  can ; and  would  afford  them 
entire  protection,  if  be  could.’*  Now  we  should 
like  to  know  by  what  logical  mancBUvre  such  an  in- 
ference could  be  deduced  from  the  premises. 
Bishop  Kenrick  requests  that  the  Catholic  version 
of  the  Bible  be  used  among  the  Catholic  children 
in  the  public  schools ; therefore  be  would  prevent 
his  flock  entirely,  if  be  could,  from  using  the  Bible ! 
Shame  upon  such  charity  as  well  as  upon  such 
nonsense ! But  this  meek  prophet  continues  in  the 
following  strain : Where  popery  is  dominant, 
neither  liberty  of  thought,  conscience,  nor  of  speech 
can  be  allowed.  It  is  impossible : impossible,  for 
the  very  nature  of  popery  is,  that  your  mind,  con- 
science, and  tongue  must  be  controlled  by  another 
than  yourself.  Liberty  in  these  respects  is  Protest- 
antism. If  a man  feel  that  he  is  responsible  to  God, 
rather  than  to  the  pope,  or  the  church,  as  some  have 
it,  that  is  to  feel  as  a Protestant.  If  Catholics  allow 
liberty  of  conscience,  they  in  that  much  depart  fh>m 
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the  very  spirit  of  popery.  Go  count  the  Protestant 
churches  at  Rome ! Go  ask  the  vicar  of  God  for 
liberty  of  conscience  where  he  has  things  in  his 
own  way  1 Ask  him  to  let  you  have  a lot  in  the 
eternal  city  for  a Friend's  meeting  house ! and  you 
will  be  likely  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  gen« 
tieman  in  Philadelphia,  who  writes  LIBERTY  OF 
CONSCIENCE,  and  puts  f Francis  Patrick  after  it. 

« However,  as  Protestantism  is  disgraced  where 
liberty  of  conscience  is  not  allowed,  we  have  no 
idea  of forcing  the  children  of  Catholics  to  read  our 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  be  consistent.  If 
the  priests  are  foreigners,  the  laity  and  their  children 
are  citizens.” 

We  thought  that  after  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit 
which  the  dominant  Methodist  party  exhibited  a few 
years  ago  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  would 
scarcely  have  the  boldness  to  talk  of  the  influence 
of  Catholicity  on  liberty  of  conscience.  But  such 
is  the  humbug — such  is  the  h3rpo€ri8y.  Go,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  count  the  churches  which  the  Metho- 
dists permitted  the  Catholic  clergy  to  erect  among 
the  heathens.  We  thank  you  for  your  amiability 
in  not  wishing  to  force  the  Catholic  children  to  read 
your  version  of  the  Scriptures  ; this  would  really  be, 
as  you  say,  a disgrace  to  Protestantism ; but  aa  this 
persecuting  spirit  is  a disgrace  which  has  more  than 
once  fallen  on  Protestantism,  in  this  our  own  land, 
it  is  not  for  Protestants  to  give  a lesson  upon  the 
subject  to  their  Catholic  neighbors,  who  have  never 
disgraced  themselves  in  that  way.  There  is  another 
species  of  error  equally  disgraceful  among  men,  it 
is  that  of  calumny.  We  readily  admit  that  on  re- 
ligious subjects  Catholicity  requires  **our  mind, 
conscience  and  tongue  to  be  controlled  by  another 
than  ourselves,”  that  is,  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
has  been  delivered  to  us  for  that  purpose ; and  does 
not  the  Methodist  pretend  to  govern  his  mind  and 
conscience  and  tongue  according  to  some  other 
than  himself,  that  is,  according  to  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  word  of  God  ? Let  the  Methodist 


Protestant  reduce  this  a little  more  to  practice,  and 
he  will  learn  that  to  charge  Catholicity  with  any 
other  control  over  the  thoughts  and  consciences  ci 
men,  except  that  which  is  required  by  the  law  of 
God,  is  a libel  upon  the  Catholic  body. 

Ignorance. — A correspondent  of  the  Banner  cf 
the  Crou  in  the  east,  thus  exposes  his  ignorance  in 
the  west,  **  The  Greek  papsd  clei^  have  retained 
the  dress  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church, 
from  which  they  have  seceded,**  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  history  is  not  sufficiently  perverted  by 
saying  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  went  out 
from  the  church  of  England ; they  must  have  it  also 
that  the  church  of  Rome  seceded  from  tiie  Greek 
church.  This  is  truly  the  age  of  philosophy  of 
history. 

J crsTzcE. — We  are  always  pleased  to  see  the  matter 
of  our  Magazine  transferred  to  the  columns  of  other 
journals,  provided  it  be  done  according  to  rule.  A 
poetical  article  in  the  March  No.  has  been  copied 
without  acknowledgment,  by  two  of  our  cotempo- 
raries, and  similar  inadvertencies  we  have  wit- 
nessed before.  Omnia  seamdum  ordinem  fianL 

To  Correspondents. — jdrduBotogy  and  J%t 
school  girl  in  FVance  have  been  received,  and  the 
authors  will  please  to  accept  our  thanks. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Rome,  on  the  Slot  of  January,  his  emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Bussi,  archbishop  of  Benevento, 
aged  89  years. 

Died  on  the  14th  March  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
Rev.  Peter  J.  Devos.  The  deceased  was  bom 
near  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  about  the  year  1776,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  vexa- 
tions which  religion  suffered  in  bis  own.  Having 
exercised  the  ministry  in  St.  Mary’s  county,  Maiy- 
land,  for  one  year  he  was  stationed  in  Montgomery 
county,  where  he  labored  assiduously  in  the  same 
duties,  from  1818  to  1842.  He  was  a man  of  much 
self-denial,  and  great  charity  for  the  poor. 
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The  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Sufferings  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  moral  refections,  critical  il- 
lustrations,  and  explanatory  notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Rutter,  with  a preface  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Pise, 
D.  D.  &c.  New  York  : R.  Martin  Sc  Co.  4to. 
We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  first, 
second,  and  third  parts  of  this  work,  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  Catholic  pub- 
lic. It  forms  a harmonized  and  condensed  relation 
of  the  four  Gospels,  presenting  in  a regular  series 


the  wonderful  and  consoling  incidents  in  the  life  of 
our  divine  Saviour,  with  such  explanations  as  will 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  text  itself 
and  contribute  vastly  to  the  edification  of  the  pious 
reader.  The  preface  by  Dr.  Pise  is  a valuable  in- 
troduction to  the  work.  In  point  of  mechaziical 
beauty,  it  equals  any  publication  that  has  yet  a|H 
peared  from  the  Catholic  press  in  this  country.  The 
engravings  are  well  executed,  and,  with  the  other 
excellencies  of  the  work,  render  it  a most  deain^ile 
and  useful  volume  for  any  Catholic  family. 
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A Lecture  on  the  imjmriance  of  a Christian  basis  for 
the  science  of  PoUHcal  Economy^  and  Us  appltea- 
Uon  to  the  affairs  of  life,  ffc.  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hughes,  bishop  of  New  York.  N.  York : J. 
Winchester. 

Perhaps  no  subject  could  be  selected,  as  matter 
of  instruction  for  the  present  mneration,  better 
calculated  than  that  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  above  mentioned  lecture.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  men  were  more  enamored  with  the  doc- 
trine that  wealth  is  the  essential  basis  of  individual 
and  national  happiness,  although  the  fallacy  of  this 
doctrine  has  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  our  day, 
by  more  fearful  evidences  of  public  and  private 
degradation  than  have  been  witnessed  at  any  pre- 
vious period.  But  always  unwilling  to  condemn 
itself,  the  depravity  of  man’s  heart  will  not  allow 
it  to  behold  the  true  sources  of  those  evils  which 
afflict  society,  and  which  grow  out  of  the  cupidity 
which  is  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of  action  in 
the  present  age.  Bishop  Hughes  has  shown,  in  his 
usu^  forcible  and  perspicuous  style,  that  this  deep- 
rooted  and  widely  prevailing  selfishness  can  m 
corrected  only  by  a religion  which  teaches  the  true 
relations  of  roan  to  man,  the  proper  estimate  which 
the  rich  should  form  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
paramount  importance  of  good  works  in  the  spi- 
ritual economy  of  the  Christian.  The  doctrine 
which  he  has  here  put  forth,  is  not  an  idle  theory  ; 
the  history  of  Christendom  has  placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt ; and  the  contrast  between  the  times 
that  preceded  the  reformation,  and  the  state  of 
things  subsequently,  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  the  principles  of  Catholicity  alone  can  supply 
an  effectual  remedy  for  the  social  evils  that  are  now 
so  extensively  witnessed. 

Pittsburg  CtUiolic. — Under  this  title  has  appeared 
at  Pittsburg.  Pa.  a new  weekly  paper,  which  “ wiU 
be  devoted  particularly  to  an  exposition  and  defence 
of  Catholic  principles,  but  will  contain  also  a varied 
selection  of  articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and* 
foreign  news.”  It  will  be  published  every  Satur- 
day at  $2  per  annum  in  advance.  M muUos  annos. 

Catholic  FamUy  Bible,  No,  12.  New  York : D.  8c 
J.  Sadlier. 

We  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  Sadlier,  No. 
12  of  their  new  edition  of  the  Family  Bible,  which 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
comes  to  us  in  the  same  elegant  dress  of  type  and 
paper  as  heretofore,  and  sustains  in  eve^  particu- 
lar the  high  character  accorded  to  previous  num- 
bers of  the  work.  The  twelltb  part  contains  a very 
creditable  engraving,  equalling  in  design  and  exe- 
cution those  which  embellish  portions  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers. 

Key  to  Rev,  J.  Mwood^s  Commentary  on  Tract  No.  4, 
^ the  people.  By  P.  Kane.  Pbilada.:  M.  Fithian. 
This  pamphlet  was  brought  forth  by  the  following 
circumstance : **  There  appeared  a few  months  ago, 
at  Harrisburg,  an  Episcopalian  tract,  called,  * Tract 
No.  4,  for  the  people  ;*  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  the  Methodist  church  is  no  church,  but 
a human  society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Atwood,  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  church  of  said  place,  wrote  a re- 
ply, in  which,  instead  of  defending  bis  chiirch  from 
the  chains  advanced  by  the  Tract  4,  assailed  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  most  bitter  manner,  which 
brought  forth  this  reply  from  the  individual  whose 
name  it  ^ars.”  We  have  merely  to  add  that  Mr. 
Knoe  bas  evinced  a zeal  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion, and  has  proved  himself  an  able  defender  of 
our  holy  religion. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Philodemic  Society  of 
Georgetown  college,  D.  C.,  Feb,  27th,  by  Ed.  C, 
Donelly,  of  New  York,  to  which  are  prefixed  the 
remarks  of  Wm.  P.  Brooke,  of  Md., previous  to 
his  reading  the  Farewell  Address  of  Washington. 
We  have  been  favored  with  a copy  of  this  pam- 
phlet, which  affords  a bright  evidence  of  the  gen- 
uine patriotism  that  glows  in  the  hosoms  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  and  proves  that  their 
Mater  is  eminently  successtul  in  cherishing  this 
hallowed  flame  among  her  alumni. 

The  Spiritual  Combat,  4rc.  Baltimore : Metropolitan 
Press.  32mo. 

We  announced  this  little  volume  in  our  last  num- 
ber, and  objected  to  certain  inaccuracies,  which, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive,  have  disappeared  from  the 
stereotype  plates.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books 
ever  published  in  any  country;  the  pi  ice  being 
only  182  cents,  in  sheep. 

EpUome  Histories  Sacres,  auctore  Vhxmond,  Editio 
nova,  prosodies  signis  vocumque  interpretatione 
adomaia.  Baltimori : Ex  Typographia  Metropol. 
18mo,  pp.  134. 

The  edition  here  presented  to  the  public  of  this 
excellent  elementary  work  for  the  junior  students 
of  the  Latin  language,  is  exceedingly  well  executed. 
A new  and  copious  vocabulary,  with  general  neat- 
ness and  accuracy,  recommends  it  highly  to  the 
notice  of  professors. 

Phesdri  Aug,  Lib.  Fabularum  AEsopiarum  libri  quin- 
ce. Balt.  Ex  Typog.  Metropol.  18mo.  pp.  80. 
The  same  handsome  style  is  observable  in  this 
expurgated  edition  of  Phxdrus’  fables.  We  are 
authonzed  to  state  that  this  and  the  above  men- 
tioned work  will  be  furnished  to  institutions  at  a 
very  low  price. 

The  little  Thatched  Cottage,  a tale  of  Irish  life, 
Baltimore : F.  Lucas,  Jr. 

This  little  volume  forms  the  tenth  number  of  the 
Youth's  Library,  and  will  be  found  in  all  respects 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  its  predecessors. 

Trad  No,  \,  of  the  Metropolitan  Traci  Society ; on 
the  invocation  of  Saints,  Balt.  Metropolitan  Press. 
The  Tract  Society  of  Baltimore  having  assumed 
a different  organization,  its  publications  will  be  is- 
sued hereafter  under  a new  series,  and  from  the 
Metropolitan  press.  The  first  number  has  been  ar- 
ranged from  tne  works  of  Bossuet,  and  contains  a 
powerful  refutation  of  an  objection  which  is  uroed 
against  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  which  Mr.  Pal- 
mer has  recently  renewed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Wiseman.  As  these  letters  have  been  lately 
reprinted  in  Baltimore,  tract  number  1 has  appeared 
in  good  time  to  rebut  the  false  reasoning  of  the  Ox- 
ford divine. 

Ledure  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  and  some  of  the 
popular  errors  which  are  founded  on  U,  4rc.  By  S . 
Teackle  Wallis,  Esq.  Published  by  request.  Balt. 
John  Murphy. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  author  for 
a copy  of  this  lecture,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  deliver.  Though  we  do  not  perfectly 
coinciois  with  him  in  his  views  of  civilization,  we 
willingly  admit  that  it  contains  many  valuable  truths 
which  are  developed  in  an  easy,  polished,  animated, 
and  eloquent  style,  and  which  are  calculated  to  hum- 
ble the  boasting  and  superficial  admirers  of  the 
nineteenth  cenmry,  who  are  deceived  by  appear- 
ances and  imagine  that  everything  that  glitters  is 
gold. 
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I JifMiidy.  t Feria.  PwyU*  In  Maaa,  9 Col.  EeeL  or  Pro 

Papa*  Veap.  of  Feria. 

9  Tanday*  f Feria,  m yeat.  Purpla,  The  PauUm  is  read 
at  Maaa.  Veap.  of  Feria. 

3 IFaiandm.  f Feria  aa  yeat.  PorjfU.  The  PoMtion  ia 

read.  Veap.  of  Per.  Ofllee  of  Ttntkra  in  the  evening. 

4 Tkuniay*  f FO.  Mannday  Thnraday,  d.  1 cl.  WkiU  at 

Maaa,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  Dt  Cruet;  in  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  office,  Parylt,  Veap.  donb.  In  the  eYening, 

$ Friday.  f FD.  Good  Friday,  donb.  1 cl.  Blade.  The  Poa- 
riOH  ia  aung.  Veap.  doub.  aa  yeat.  Ttadnra  in  evening. 

6 Sotw^.  fTD.  Holy  Saturday,  d.  1 cl.  At  Maaa,  fFkUt. 

Veap.  of  fol.  at  Complin,  Regfaa  Cali,  which  ia  aaid 
atanding,  antU  Trinity  Sunday. 

7 Bimday.  j EaaTBE  Somdat,  or  Rcaurrection  of  our  Lo^. 

d.  1 cl.  with  oct.  In  Maaa.  Gl.  Sequence,  Cr.  Pref.  and 
Commanie.  and  Home  igidar,  proper  daring  the  OcUve. 
ftnuta.  Vean.  of  the  fbaat. 

8 Monday,  f F<»ter  Monday  { doub.  1 cl.  WkUe.  Veap. 

9 Tueriay.  f Eaater  Taeaday  ) of  the  feaat. 

10  Wodmtoday.  f Of  the  oct  aemid.  In  Maaa,  9 Col.  JSccl. 

or  Pro  Papa.  Whito.  Veap.  of  oct 

II  Thuroiay.  f Of  the  oct  aemid.  aa  yeat  Whiit. 

19  Friday,  f Of  the  oct  aemid.  aa  yeat  HlrUt.  JihtRataet, 

13  Satmday.  f Of  the  oct  aemid.  aa  yeat  White.  Veap. 

doub.  com.  of  SS.  Tiburtiua  and  Comp. 

14  Baaday.  t Low  Sunday,  doub.  9th  leaa.  and  com.  of  SS. 

in  Lauda  and  Maaa,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  WkUe.  In  Veap. 
com.  of  fol. 


15  Monday.  St  Francia  de  Paula,  C.  d.  (9d  inat.)  In  hymn. 

Mar.  nip.  In  Maaa,  Gl.  BltUt.  Veap.  from  ch.  of  fol. 
hymn  aa  above,  com.  of  prec. 

16  Temday.  St  laidore,  BCD.  d.  (4th  inat)  In  Maaa,  Gl. 

Cr.  Pnefte.  Veap.  from  ch.  of  fol.  hymn  aa  above,  com. 
of  prec.  and  8.  Auicetua. 

17  Wedne^.  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  C.  doub.  (5th  Inat)  9th 
leaa.  and  com.  of  S.  Anicetua  in  Lauda  and  Maaa,  in 


which  Gl.  White.  Veap.  from  eh.  of  fol.  Hyma  aa 
above,  eom.*Df  prec. 

18  Timrtdey.  St  Leo,  PCD.  doob.  (11th  inat)  In  Maaa 
Gl.andCr.  WkUe.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol. 

10  Friday.  St  Hermenegild,  M.  aemid.  (13lh  inat)  In  Maaa 
Gl.  9 Col.  Concede,  3 Eeel.  or  Are  Papa.  Red. 
eanea.  Veap.  ftom  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

90  Saturday.  Office  of  Concep.  BVM.  aemid.  Ia  Maaa  Gl 
9 Col.  2>e  Spbritu  8.  3 Eeel  otProPapeu  White.  Veep. 
of  fol.  com.  of  Sund.  and  prec. 

91  Sunday.  9d  after  Eaater,  St  Aaaelm,  BCD.  doub.  9lh 

leaa.  bom.  and  com.  of  Bund,  in  Landa  and  Mean,  ia 
which  Gl.  Cr.  and  Goan,  of  Bund,  at  the  end.  White. 
In  Veap.  com.  of  Sund  and  fol. 

99  Monday.  SS.  Soter  and  Caiua,  PPMM.  aemid.  In  Mtta 
Gl.  9 Col.  Concede,  3 EeeL  or  Pro  Papa.  Red.  Veap. 
from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

iO  Tuetday.  St  George,  M.  aemid.  In  Maaa  aa  yeat.  Red. 
Veap.  of  fol.  cam.  of  prec. 

94  Wedneeday.  St  Fidelia,  a MgeieHi^a,  M.  donb.  GL  Rod. 
Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

95  Tkunday.  St  Mark,  Evang.  d.  9d  cl.  Utanim.  61.  Cr. 

Pref.  of  App.  Red.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol. 

96  Friday.  68.  Cletua  and  Marcellinaa,  PPMM.  aemid.  61. 
col.  aa  99d  inat.  Rod.  Veep,  ftom  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  paec. 
Jiketinenee. 

97  Saturday.  Office  of  Concep.  BVM.  aemid.  aa  on  precediag 

Saturday.  White.  Vmp.  of  fol.  com.  of  Sand.  only. 

96  Sunday.  3d  Sund.  after  mter.  Patronage  of  St  Joa^. 
apemae  of  BVM.  doub.  9d  cl.  9th  leaa.  bom.  and  com.  or 
Bund,  and  8.  Vitalia  in  laoda.  In  Maaa,  Gl.  com.  of 
Bund,  and  S.  Vitalia  (in  aolemn  maaa,  the  3d  col.  ia 
omitted),  Cr.  Pref.  of  Eaater,  and  Goap.  of  Bund,  at  the 
end.  White.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  and  Sand. 

99  Monday.  St.  Peter,  M.  doub.  Gl.  Red.  Veap.  ftom  ch. 
of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

30  T\ueday.  St  Catharine  of  Sienna,  V.  doub.  Gl.  White. 
Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


A Compendious  Ecclesutsiical  History,  from  the 
emiiest  period  to  the  present  time.  By  the 
Rer.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  With  a Preface  and  Notes, 
by  an  American  Editor.  New  York,  1841, 
republished.  1 vol.  12mo.  pp.  228. 

IN  our  first  paper,  we  extended  our  review 
of  this  work  tolhe  beginning  of  the  third 
epoch  of  church  history,  according  to  Mr. 
Palmer’s  division.  In  the  present  we  intend 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  epochs,  which  bring  the  history  down 
to  the  reformation.  To  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  this  eventful  revolution,  we  will 
have  to  devote  a separate  paper,  which  will 
be  the  last  of  this  series. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  we  did  not 
approve  of  the  idea  of  our  author,  which  makes 
the  year  680 — ^the  date  of  the  seventh  general 
council,  against  the  Monothelites — a distinct 
era  in  church  history,  on  the  ground  that  this 
was  the  last  general  council.  We  have  briefly 
shown  how  unfounded  is  this  assumption. 
We  would  have  greatly  preferred  a less  whim- 
sical a4d  more  rational  division,  and  one  more 
conformable  to  the  great  vicissitudes  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  We  would  have  divided  the 
period  which  elapsed  from  the  accession  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  as  sole  emperor,  in 
VoL.  IIL— No.  5.  25 


the  year  324,  to  the  reformafion  in  1517,  into 
four,  instead  of  three  epochs. 

The  first  would  have  terminated  with  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  in  the 
year  476— an  event  of  sufficient  importance, 
surely,  in  general  and  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
to  form  a distinct  epoch.  This  period,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  wit- 
nessed the  rise,  progress,  and  condemnation 
of  the  four  great  heresies  against  the  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Incarnation ; as 
well  as  the  holding  of  the  first  four  general 
councils  which  St.  Augustine  and  the  ancient 
fathers  revered  as  they  did  the  four  Gospels. 
The  second  epoch  would  have  closed  with  the 
crowning  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  would  have  traced 
the  first  great  struggle  of  the  church  with  bar- 
barism, and  her  first  successful  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  northern  nations.  The  third 
epoch  would  have  terminated  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Greek  schism  under  Michael 
Cerularius,  in  1054,  and  would  have  unfolded 
the  triumphant  termination  of  the  struggles 
just  alluded  to.  Finally,  the  fourth  epoch 
would  have  closed  with  the  reformation,  and 
would  have  coincided  with  that  of  our  author. 
This  division  seems  to  us  more  in  conformity 
with  the  great  phases  of  church  history.  We 
will,  however,  continue  our  remarks  on  the 
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division  into  epochs  adopted  by  our  Oxford 
historian. 

SPOCH  ni,  A.  D.  680 — 1054.* 

This  was,  in  a special  manner,  the  period 
of  the  triumph  of  the  church  over  barbarism, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  northern  nations. 
Mr.  Palmer  gives  usf  a very  brief  and  imper- 
fect summary  of  facts  on  this  subject ; but  he 
almost  forgets  to  inform  us  that  the  credit  of 
those  glorious  triumphs  is  mainly  due  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  He  merely  tells  us  inciden- 
tally, that  " at  length  Boniface  went  to  Rome, 
by  desire  of  Pope  Gregory  II,  who  ordained 
him  bishop  for  the  mission  among  the  hea- 
thens east  of  the  Rhine.’’^  He  might  have 
told  us  the  same  of  all  the  great  apostles  of 
the  north,  who  were  either  sent  directly  by 
Rome,  or  who  at  least  undertook  their  labors 
with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Even  M.  IPAubign4,  the  unscrupulous  Pro- 
testant historian  of  the  Great  Reformation,^^ 
admits  as  much.  He  informs  us  that  the 
Germans  had  received  from  Rome  that  ele- 
ment of  modern  civilization,  the  faith.  In- 
struction, legislation,  aU,  save  their  courage 
and  their  weapons,  had  come  to  them  from 
the  sacerdotal  city.  Strong  ties  had  from  that 
time,  attached  Germany  to  the  papacy.”} 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  see  in  what 
language  our  author  speaks  of  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  this  period,  in  doing  which  he 
but  re-echoes  the  stereotyped  charges  of  pre- 
judiced and  partisan  historians.  As  an  off- 
set to  these  accusations,  and  as  a specimen  of 
the  admirable  consistency  of  Puseyism,  we 
will  first  give  some  of  his  admissions  on  the 
faith  and  piety  of  those  much  abused  ages. 
In  regard  to  the  faith  of  this  epoch  he  speaks 
thus: 

^^The  same  great  truths  of  religion  were 
universally  adopted ; the  same  Scriptures  were 
diligently  studied  by  all  who  had  the  means 
of  doing  so, — ^for  in  those  davs,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  when  all  lx)oks  were  tran- 
scribed by  manum  labor,  they  were  both  scarce 
and  expensive ; and  an  universal  appeal  was 
made  to  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  fathers 
and  councils  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bi- 
ble.”! 

♦ Prom  p.  76 — 106.  t P.  75,  et  ieq.  t P.  89. 

§ ‘‘History  of  the  Great  Reformation,’*  &c.,  in  three 
▼olnmet,  12mo.  toI.  i,  pp.  78,  79.  Eldit.  Carter,  New 
York,  1843. 
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In  the  very  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  abuses  and  superstitions  ” of  the  period 
under  consideration,  he  has  the  following  ad- 
mission in  regard  to  the  state  of  religion  at 
that  time. 

And  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  were  (was'l) 
acustomed  to  receive  the  holy  eucharist  three 
times  a year,  we  may  trust  that  the  state  of 
religion  was  in  those  ages  not  so  bad  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  represented ; and  the  present 
age,  with  all  its  advantages  of  civilization, 
peace,  and  education,  would  perhaps  scarcely 
be  able  to  prove  its  greater  attention  to  known 
duties,  or  its  more  conscientious  obedience  to 
the  impulse  of  conscience.”* 

From  the  following  extract  it  would  clearly 
appear,  that,  in  his  opinion,  those  ages  of 
faith  were  far  ahead  of  the  present  enlightened 
age,  in  piety  and  devotion. 

Nor  has  there  ever  been  a period  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  when  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, where  it  existed,  was  more  ardent  and 
earnest  The  religion  of  those  times  was  less 
learned,  less  accomplished  (!),  less  free  from 
superstition f!),  than  that  of  earlier  ages;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  1^  zeal- 
ous, less  proauclive  of  good  works.  Its  char- 
acteristics were  the  deepest  humility,  renounce- 
ment of  self,  denial  ot  the  passions  and  even 
of  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
boundless  charity  to  the  poor;  the  foundation 
of  churches,  scnools,  and  religious  houses; 
diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  singing  of 
psalms,  and  much  prayer.  We  see  not  merely 
one  or  two,  but  hundreds  of  men  forsaking 
all  their  earthly  prospects,  the  resorts  of  their 
youth  and  the  paths  of  ambition,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
We  see  them  desiring  and  rejoicing  to  die  for 
Christ ; and,  by  their  patience,  piety,  and  wis- 
dom, bringing  multitudes  of  heathens  into  the 
way  of  salvation.  We  see  many  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  engaged  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  continual  devotion  and  charity,  or  de- 
scending from  the  summit  of  earthly  grandeur 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peni- 
tence and  prayer.  However  sad  may  have 
been  the  calamities  of  the  church,  and  how- 
ever great  the  faults  of  Christians,  yet  when 
we  see  such  things  as  these,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  conviction  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
still  infiuencing  the  hearts  of  many  people; 
nor  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Lord  was  still, 
according  to  his  promise,  always  with  his 
church.”t 

The  tree  which  produced  such  fruits  as 
these  must  have  been  good,  according  to  the 
rule  of  our  Lord  : by  their  fruits  you  shall 
know  them.”  Our  historian  confirms  the 

'Page  101.  t Page  85. 
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truth  of  this  admirable  picture  by  appropriate 
and  well  written  sketches  of  the  lives  of  many 
illustrious  men  who  flourished  during  the  pe- 
riod under  consideration;  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  of  Charlemagne,  of  St.  Boniface,  of  the 
martyrs  of  Amorium  at  Bagdat,  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  and  of  the  anchorite,  St.  Nilus.*  These 
examples  are  so  well  exhibited,  that  we  are 
restrained  only  by  our  narrow  limits  from 
making  our  readers  sharers  in  the  unmingled 
pleasure  we  had  in  perusing  them.  All  that 
surprises  us,  is,  that  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Maryland  did  not  endeavor  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  these  sketches  by  the  introduction  of  a few 
of  his  Uttle  notes ! 

Perhaps  the  good  bishop  deemed  this  a 
work  of  supererogation,  since  Mr.  Palmer,  here 
as  elsewhere,  takes  special  pains  to  spoil  his 
own  work.  He  seizes  the  brush,  and  reck- 
lessly bedaubs  his  own  picture,  until  scarcely 
a lineament  of  its  former  beauty  remains.  Be- 
sides, the  American  Editor’^  had  still,  as  we 
shall  see,  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
no-popery  zeal,  in  correcting  some  true  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Palmer,  or  in  making  bad  worse ! 
Confession  was  one  of  the  cherished  practices 
of  mediaeval  piety.  It  was  this  great  act  of 
self  denial  which  disposed  the  sainted  men  of 
that  period  for  those  heroic  sacrifices  which 
excite  the  admiration  of  our  historian, — sacri- 
fices to  which,  by  the  way,  cold  and  lifeless 
Protestantism  can  ofier  no  parallel.  Let  us 
see  how  our  Oxfordite  discourses  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

**  During  these  ages,  the  practice  of  private 
confession  to  a priest  was  not  held  generally 
to  be  a matter  ot  necessity.  We  have  already 
seen  this  custom  abolished  (as  a pre-requisite 
to  the  reception  of  the  eucnarist)  in  the  east, 
by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  by  the  majority  of  the 
eastern  church.  It  was  still  practised  in  many 
parts  of  the  west,  but  was  not  regarded  as  an 
essential  of  religion.  Bede  and  Alcuin  recom- 
mended Christians  to  confess  to  the  ministers 
of  God  all  the  grievous  sins  which  they  could 
remember.  But  others,  as  we  learn  from  Al- 
cuin and  Hay  mo,  would  not  confess  their  sins 
to  the  priest,”  &c.t 

We  would  ask,  do  Protestant  preachers 
now-a-days,  with  Bede  and  Alcuin,  ‘‘  recom- 
mend Christians  to  confess  to  the  ministers  of 
God  aU  the  grievous  sins  which  they  can  re- 
member V*  Or  rather,  do  they  not  inveigh, 

• Pp.  85—100.  t P.  81. 


in  season  and  out  of  season,  against  this  whole 
practice  of  confession,  as  popish  and  encour- 
aging sin?  Do  not  the  parsons  of  the  church 
of  England  also  join  in  the  general  outcry, 
although  their  own  Prayer  Book,  in  the  order 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  practice  ?*  Do  they  not  rather  be- 
long to  that  class  of  negligent  Christians  whom 
Alcuin  and  Haymo  reproached,  because  ^^they 
iffotdd  not  confess  their  sins  to  the  priest?” 
Catholic  priests  often  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
make  a similar  reproach  at  the  present  day, 
to  negligent  Catholics,  which  fact,  instead  of 
disproving  the  general  belief  in  the  obligation 
of  confession,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  estab- 
lishes its  generally  recognized  existence. 

The  whole  statement  just  given,  is,  in  fact, 
untrue  and  unfair  from  beginning  to  end. 
1.  It  is  not  true  that  ‘^during  these  ages,  the 
practice  of  private  confession  to  a priest  was 
not  held  generally  to  be  a matter  of  necessity.” 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  accumulate  proof  to 
establish  the  fact,  that,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  church,  the  obligation  of  confession 
to  a priest  was  genemlly  recognized  among 
Christians.  The  most  ancient  fathers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  bear  unequivocal  testimony, 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  confession  was  gene- 
rally practised  in  the  ages  in  which  they  seve- 
rally wrote,  but  also  as  to  the  other  more  im- 
portant one,  that  its  obligation  was  generally 
believed  and  felt.  These  two  facts  are  indeed 
intimately  connected  with  each  other ; for  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  induce 
men  generally  to  adopt  so  painful  an  observ- 
ance, unless  they  had  been  previously  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  Out  of  a host  of  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  subject,  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  refer  only  to  the  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  wrote  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries. 

Both  of  these  fathers  agree  with  all  the 
others  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  in  en- 
forcing the  obligation  of  exomologesis,  or  con- 
fesrion  to  a priest.  Tertullian  says  of  penance : 

" It  regulates  the  dress  and  diet;  and  teaches, 
among  other  penitential  acts,  to  fast,  to  pray, 
to  weep  day  and  night  before  the  Lord,  to  faU 
doton  before  the  priests, f to  kneel  at  the  altars 

* Thia  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  esnunged 
from  the  American  editions.  It  was  too  popish  to  suit 
this  latitude ! 

t “ Prcsbytcris  advolri.*’ 
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(ProUitanU  have  no  aUars),  and  to  invoke  the 
intercession  of  the  brethren.”*  In  the  same 
work  he  speaks  of  the  shame  attending  con- 
fession to  a priest,  and  compares  those  who 
refrain  from  confession  through  this  motive,  to 
men  who,  having  some  malady  which  they 
are  ashamed  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  a physi- 
cian, prefer  to  perish  rather  than  make  it 
known.”  “ I admit,”  he  continues,  that  it 
is  hard  to  make  this  confession,  but  suffering 
is  the  consequence  of  8in.”t 

St.  Cyprian  clearly  testifies  to  the  same 
thing.  Speaking  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
time  of  persecution,  by  sacrificing  to  idols  or 
delivering  up  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  per- 
secutors, he  says ; 

‘‘  Yet  if  the  thought  qf  domg  it  have  ever  en- 
tered their  mind,  this  they  confess  with  grief 
and  without  disguise,  before  the  priests  of  Ood,t 
unburdening  the  conscience,  and  seeking  a 
salutary  remedy,  however  small  and  pardon- 
able their  failing  may  have  been.  God,  they 
know,  will  not  be  mocked.” 

Many  other  similar  passages  from  the  wri- 
tings of  these  two  fathers  might  be  alleged,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  show  that,  even  from  the 
very  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  confession 
to  a priest  was  generally  recognized.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  obligation  was 
less  sensibly  or  extensively  felt  during  ages 
which,  Mr.  Palmer  himself  assures  us,  con- 
stantly appealed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  and  councils  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.”  { 

2.  Nor  is  it  at  all  true  that  ^^this  custom  was 
abolished  in  the  east  by  Nectarius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
by  the  majority  of  the  eastern  church.”|  This 
is  a most  glaring  perversion  of  history.  Neo 
tarius  never  even  dreamed  of  abolishing  private 
confession  to  a priest ; nor  did  the  majority 
of  the  eastern  church”  ever  think  of  any  such 
thing.  Such  confession  continued  to  be  gene- 
ral throughout  the  Greek  church  after  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  as  we  learn  from  his  suc- 
oessor,  St.  Chrysostom  (A.  D.  397),  and 
from  all  the  historians  of  that  period.  This 
is  altogether  certain  from  incontestable  evi- 

*  De  Poediteotia,  cap.  ik.  f Ibid,  z,  zi. 

t **  Hoc  ipram  i^iud  taeerdotes  Dei  doUnter  et  $impli‘ 
eilcr  eonfiUnte$f  ezomologetim  conscientin  faoiunt.** — 
De  Lajms,  § P.  78,  sup.  dial. 

n Mr.  Palmer  bad  asserted  the  same  thing  more  in 
detail  on  pages  32,  33. 


dence*  which  we  could  easily  accumulate; 
and  Mr.  Palmer  should  be  ashamed  to  assert 
the  contrary.  Both  the  historians,  Sozomenes 
and  Socrates,t  who  relate  the  fact  of  Necta- 
rius, plainly  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion. 

The  former  introduces  his  account  of  the 
affair  in  the  following  words : As  to  avoid 
all  sin  is  more  than  human  nature  can  do ; and 
God  has  commanded  pardon  to  be  granted  to 
those  that  repent,  though  they  have  often 
sinned  ; and  as,  in  begging  pardon,  it  it  neees- 
sary  that  sm  should  be  at  the  same  time  corfessed, 
it,  from  the  beginning,  deservedly  seemed  to 
the  priests  a heavy  burden,  that  sinners  should 
proclaim  their  sins,  as  in  a theatre,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  multitude.”^  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  how,  some  time  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, a public  penitentiary  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  confession,  and  to  enjoin  suitable 
public  penance ; and  how,  from  a great  scan- 
dal which  occurred  in  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, Nectarius  was  induced,  by  the  popu- 
lar clamor  and  indignation,  to  suppress  this 
office  of  penitentiary.  This  functionary  pre- 
sided over  the  distribution  of  pubUc  penances, 
and  was  a kind  of  censor  morum.  His  office 
once  suppressed,  things  returned  to  their  usual 
course,  and  Christians  still  believed,  as  ths 
historian  who  wrote  after  the  event,  assures 
us,  that  it  was  necessary  that  sin  should  be 
confessed.”  By  the  act  of  Nectarius,  the 
office  of  public  penitentiary  alone  was  abol- 
ished, and  with  it  the  discipline  of  pvddie  con- 
fession, ''as  in  a theatre,”  was  done  away 
with ; but  the  obligation  of  private  confession 
was  still  generally  felt  and  acted  on.  You 
might  as  well  argue  from  the  breaking  of  an 
unworthy  magistrate  or  judge,  that  the  whole 
administration  of  justice  was  abolished,  as  to 
argue  the  general  suppression  of  confession 
from  this  fact  of  Nectarius. 

Socrates  relates  the  whole  occurrence  in  al- 
most the  same  manner,  and  adds  an  expres- 
sion of  his  decided  disapproval  of  the  conduct 
of  Nectarius.  f What  both  historians  add, 
that  after  this  suppression  of  the  penitentiary, 
Christians  in  the  east  "were  permitted  to  con- 

• See  Faith  of  Catholid,”  p.  284,  et  seq,,  and  Ca- 
tholic theologians,  passim. 

t They  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  and  continued  the 
church  history  of  Ehisebius. 

^ Hist.  Eoclesiast.  lib.  riii,  cap.  zri. 

§ Historiae  Ecclesiasticse,  lib.  y,  cap.  xix.  For  all 
the  facts  and  evidence  on  the  subject  see  Palma,  Pres- 
lectumes,  toI.  i,  part  ii,  p.  141,  et  seq. 
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iw8  tlieir  sins  to  a priest,  before  communion, 
as  their  own  judgment  might  direct  them,^’ 
besides  that  it  had,  as  they  both  explicitly 
BTOW,  no  relation  whaterer  to  the  western 
churches,  could  only  be  meant  to  imply  that 
fMic  confession  to  the  penitentiary  was  no 
longer  enjoined  in  the  east* 

Mr.  Palmer  is  heartily  welcome  to  aU  the 
benefit  he  or  his  admirers  may  be  able  to  de- 
rire  from  these  stubborn  facts.  Hk  version 
of  the  matter  is  the  same  old  stale  and  hack- 
neyed charge  which  had  been  already  repeated 
and  refuted  a hundred  . times ; and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  will  per- 
haps still  be  repeated  by  prejudiced  smatterers, 
who  may  write  what  they  will  call  hiUory. 

It  is  really  curious  to  see  how  our  author 
applies  his  strange  Oxford  theory,  in  regard  to 
holy  eucharist,  to  the  facts  of  church  his- 
tory daring  the  period  in  question.  If  any 
one  can  clearly  understand  his  real  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  must  have  clearer  optics  than 
ourselves,  even  with  ^ aid  of  our  Roman 
glasses;  and  Bishop  Whittingham,  as  we 
shall  see,  only  makes  confusion  worse  con- 
fiHinded.  Neither  of  them  seems  either  to 
admit  or  to  ^eny  the  real  presence ; they  both 
haltsomsiohcfc  l^tween  these  two  things : hut 
whether  they  hold  to  the  absurd  system  of 
Lutheran  consubstantialioo,  or  to  the  wholly 
unintelligiUe  opinion  of  Calvin  of  a reeHJigth 
rorise  presence  ; or  whether  they  have  struck 
out  a new  path  or  new  paths  for  themselves, 
we  are  really  not  prepared  to  say.  As  our 
readers  may  be  more  acute  than  our  humble 
selres,  we  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves ; merely  recording  our 
decided  conviction,  that  riiere  is,  and  can  be, 
no  rational  medium  between  the  full  admis- 
sion of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  unqualified  rejection  of  the  real 
presence  altogether. 

Mr.  Palmer  thus  speaks  on  the  subject : 

In  the  ninth  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  eucharist  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. It  had  never  been  denied  by  the  Catho- 
lic church,  that  this  sacrament,  when  conse- 
crated, continues  to  be  bread  and  wine  according 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle : ‘ the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ?’  and  of  our  Lord,  * I will  drink  no 
more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vwc,’  ” &c.t 

* See  the  notes  of  the  leamed  Hen^  Valois  on  the 
eeelesinstical  hiatoriea  of  Socrates  and  Soxomencs. 

+ P.  80. 


We  humbly  enter  our  solemn  protest  against 
the  putting  of  this  absurd  interpretation,  or 
rather  perversion  of  the  Scriptures,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  holy  Catholic  church.  The  pas- 
sage from  St  Paul,  and  what  the  apostle 
farther  says  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
chapter,  clearly  establish  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence ; and  his  calling  the  holy 
eucharist  bread  after  the  consecration,  only 
proves  that  it  continued  to  have  all  the  appear- 
ances and  sensible  qualities  of  bread : while 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  clearly  ap- 
pears from  St.  Luke’s  gospel,  do  not  refer  to 
the  consecrated  wine  at  all,  but  merely  to  that 
used  in  the  paschal  supper,  which  preceded 
the  institution  of  the  holy  eucharist.  All  this 
has  been  proved  over  and  again ; nor  does  our 
present  scope  require  or  allow  us  to  enter  folly 
into  a subject  which  has  been  already  clearly 
elucidated. 

The  historian  next  proceeds  to  state  that 
Paschasius  Radbert,  a French  monk,  first  in- 
troduced the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation  (!) 
and  to  censure  Scotus  and  Berengarius  for 
failing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  declaring 
the  eucharist  to  be  a bare  sign  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  contrary  to  the  universal  be- 
lief of  the  church.”*  Here  the  right  reverend 
note-maker  feels  aggrieved,  and  undertakes  to 
defend  Berengarius  after  this  wise. 

This  was  long  held  to  be  the  case ; yet 
not  without  doubt.  See  But  it  has 

lately  been  disproved  by  the  publication  of  a 
treatise  of  Berenger,  fuller  and  later  than  any 
before  known,  which  plainly  shows  his  view 
of  the  sacrament  to  have  l^n  different  from 
that  of  Scotus.”  ^ 

The  bishop  here  again  proves  himself  much 
wiser  than  all  antiquity — wiser  than  the  bish- 
ops of  the  eight  different  councils  which  suc- 
cessively condemned  the  errors  of  Berengarius 
Irom  the  year  1050  to  the  year  lOSO^wiser 
than  Berengarius  himself,  who  repeatedly 
quotes  and  praises  the  opinions  of  Scotus. 
We  are  left  to  our  conjectures  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  publication  of  Berenger,  fuller 
and  later  than  any  before  known but  we 
presume  that  it  is  not  ''fuller or  later”  than 
the  unequivocal  recantation  of  his  errors,  and 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  made  by  him 
in  the  council  of  Bordeaux,  in  1080;  which  con- 
fession of  his  faith  was  satisfactory  to  the  as- 
sembled fathers,  and  obtained  his  readmission 

♦Ibid,  p.8l. 
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into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  churchy  from 
which  he  is  not  recorded  to  have  again  de- 
parted. This  is  surely  the  fullest  and  latest 
edition  of  the  opinions  of  Berengarius. 

But  the  bishop  evidently  wished  to  catch  in 
the  meshes  of  Puseyism  the  cunning  arch- 
heretic of  the  eleventh  century.  If  the  facts  of 
history  would  warrant  it,  we  would  cheerfully 
give  him,  not  only  Berengarius,  but  all  the 
heretics  of  the  olden  time.  In  fact,  the  crafty 
and  versatile  archdeacon  of  Angers  (Beren- 
garius) would,  we  humbly  think,  have  made 
an  excellent  Puseyite,  had  he  only  chanced  to 
have  been  bom  at  Oxford  in  the  nineteenth 
century!  He  had  all  the  qualities  requisite 
for  a genuine  Oxfordite.  He  had  the  knack  of 
so  wrapping  up  his  real  opinion  in  obscure 
verbiage,  as  to  mktify  and  deceive  his  cotem- 
poraries, including  even  many  bishops.  But 
Pope  Gregory  VII  was  as  cunning  at  least  as 
he : he  caught  him  at  last,  won  him  by  kind- 
ness, convinced  him  of  his  errors,  and  caused 
him  to  recant,  first  in  the  Roman  council  held 
in  1073,  and  then,  more  fully  and  explicitly,  in 
that  of  Bordeaux,  in  1080.  If  the  Puseyites, 
who  have  imitated  him  in  his  wanderings, 
would  likewise  imitate  him  in  his  return  to  Ca- 
tholic unity,  they  would  find  Gregory  XVI  as 
kind  and  paternal  as  was  Gregory  VII.  But 
whether  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Maryland  be 
disposed  to  follow  this  “latest’^  example  of 
Berengarius  or  not,  we  at  least  wish  him  more 
success  in  his  efibrt  to  make  Berengarius  a 
Puseyite  than  he  has  had  in  a later  similar  at- 
tempt on  one  Ratramn.  The  editor  of  this 
Magazine  will  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  follow 
him  up.* 

On  another  page  the  bishop  gives,  in  a note, 
a very  curious  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  what  he  calls  the  unholy  tyranny”  of 
Rome  originated.  As  a specimen  of  sagacious 
reasoning  it  is  in  truth  a perfect  curiosity  in 
its  genre.  Mr.  Palmer  had  said  that  during 
this  period  **  the  bishops  began  to  assume  tem- 
poral authority — he  would  have  said,  more 
truly,  that  emperors  and  princes  and  circum- 
stances forced  this  authority  on  them.  Now 
here  is  the  editor’s  sapient  note  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

It  was  clearly  through  these  usurpations 

* For  a learned  and  fatitfaetory  aceonot  of  Berenga- 
rint,  tec  Falma,  PralectUmee,  Tol.  iii,  part  1.  p.  33,  et 

ieq.  t P.  103. 


of  the  bishops  that  the  unholy  tyranny  of 
Rome  grew  into  being.  The  episcopal  claims 
were  gradually  concentred  in  the  one  apos- 
tolical see  of  the  west ; and  all  the  power  that 
the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  temporal  princes 
had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  spiritoal  m- 
lers,  was  thus  drawn  to  a single  focus.” 

Well,  we  humbly  think,  and  we  say  it  with 
all  due  respect,  that  the  bishop’s  wits  were  not 

drawn  to  a focus,”  when  he  penned  this 
strange  note.  To  us  it  sounds  like  something 
very  nearly  akin  to  downright  absurdity.  The 
bishops  throughout  the  world  acquired  more 
power,  and  therefore  more  independence ; and 
hence  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  enaUed  the 
more  easily  to  establish  thek  unholy  tyianr 
ny  ” over  them ! ! We  would  as  soon  under* 
take  to  extract  logic  and  sense  from  the  vaga- 
ries of  Puseyism  itself,  as  to  gather  either  ftom 
this  precious  piece  of  argument ! ! 

Mr.  Palmer  attempts  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  this  unholy  tyranny  ” in  another  way : 
be  brings  up  again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the 
sude  argument  drawn  from  the  spurious  decre- 
tals ascribed  to  Isidore  Mercator.  This  argu- 
ment had  been  dead  and  buried  centuries  ago ; 
but  our  Oxfordite  calls  it  up  again  from  the 
tomb,  hoping  by  the  exhibition  of  the  ghastly 
spectre  to  frighten — old  women  and  children! 
for  men  of  sense  have  long  since  learned  id 
view  it  with  a steady  nerve;  that  is,  if  they 
can  check  the  rising  disposition  to  merriment 
at  the  absurd  importance  attached  to  it  by  some 
superficial  persons ! Here  are  his  words : 

The  power  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  wes- 
tern church  was  greatly  augmented  in  the 
ninth  century,  by  the  fabrication  of  a large 
body  of  decretal  epistles  or  ecclesiastical  laws, 
which  purported  to  have  been  written  by  the 
popes  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and  in 
wnich  the  judgment  of  all  bishops,  the  holding 
of  all  councils,  and  a right  to  hear  appeab  from 
all  ecclesiastical  judgments,  were  claimed  for 
the  Roman  pontiffs,”  &c.* 

Mosheim  had  gone  a step  farther,  and  boldly 
asserted,  what  our  modest  historian  only  plain- 
ly intimates,  that  the  popes  themselves  weie 
concerned  in  this  fabrication.  The  truth  is  the 
popes  had  nothing  at  aU  to  do  with  the  colleo- 
tion  in  question ; nor  can  it  be  proved  that 
Nicholas  I ever  declared  those  decretals  genu- 
ine, as  Mr.  Palmer  asserts  he  did.t  They  were 

♦ Paffes  103 — 4. 

t Ibw,  The  Ppurioufl  decretalf  were  circulated  in 
conjaDcUoa  witli  many  other  documcate  of  undoubted 
genuineness;  and  the  whole  collection  was  boos  re- 
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composed  and  circulated  some  time  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  some  person  calling  himself 
Mdort  J^Iereator  or  Peeeator* — a man  so  ob- 
scure that  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to 
his  origin,  or  even  his  name.  He  appears  to 
hare  composed  the  work  somewhere  in  Ger- 
many. He  states  himself  that  his  object  in 
writing  it  was,  not  to  exalt  the  privileges  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs^  but  to  save  the  bishops  from 
being  annoyed  with  unnecessary  litigation. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  a man  so  obscure 
and  writing  in  a part  of  the  world  so  remote 
from  Rome,  would  have  been  able  to  revolu- 
tionize public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  popes  1 Would  a mere  pettifogger  of 
the  present  day  be  able,  by  putting  out  a new 
body  of  laws,  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  and  to  make  men  be- 
lieve what  they  had  hitherto  rejected  ? It  will 
be  said  that  this  is  an  enlightened,  and  that  the 
eight  century  was  a dark  age.  But  even  ad- 
mitting all  this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
parallel  still  holds  good  3 for  it  requires  not  en- 
lightenment, but  mere  common  sense — and 
men  we  presume  always  had  common  sense — 
not  to  be  led  away  by  every  driveller  that  may 
choose  to  broach  a new  system,  or  to  publish 
a new  book. 

Had  the  spurious  collection  of  Isidore  con- 
tained aught  that  was  not  wholly  conformable 
to  the  canonical  usages  of  the  eight  and  ninth 
centuries,  it  would  certainly  never  have  re- 
ceived the  approbation  it  did  receive.  1 1 passed 

eeired  as  having  the  force  of  law.  Nicholas  I merely 
insisted  on  its  authority  as  law,  which  it  had  af- 
rauly  acquired  by  custom.  The  fact  of  its  genuineness 
was  not  so  roach  discussed  as  assumed.  (Cf.  Eintt. 
jVftcAolai  /,  Hincmaro  JVtement.)  Some  additional  fight 
is  perhaps  thrown  on  this  whole  transaction  by  the  f^t 
that  it  was  not  unusual  iu  the  fourth,  fifth  and  following 
oeuturies,  for  anthori  to  write  uuder  assumed  or  ficti- 
tious names.  Thus  the  writer  who  put  forth  the  col- 
lection of  canonical  regulations,  called  the  Apostolical 
eonsiUtUioru,  probably  some  time  in  the  fourth  century, 
ascrib^  those  laws  to  the  apostles  themselves  : though 
they  merely  embodied  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
the  first  four  centuries ; chiefly  that  of  the  Greek 
chnrcb.  This  collection  is  certainly  spurious,  yet  it 
has  considerable  authority  from  the  fact  just  named,  and 
from  the  additional  circumstance,  that  it  had  great 
weight  in  the  fourth  and  followingcenturics.  Isidore’s 
oollection  borrowed  lately  from  the  one  just  named. 
In  the  fifih  century,  YigiliusTapsensis composed  seve- 
ral works  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Athanasius : and 
some  critics  believe  that  he  is  the  real  author  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  Dionysius,  the  Arcopagitc.  Iu  those 
times,  men  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  name  of  the 
author,  as  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  book  : and  this 
circumstance  may  aid  us  in  understanding,  why  the 
collection  of  Isidore  was  not  more  critically  examined. 

*Somc  think  that  the  real  author  uf  them  was  Bene- 
dictus  lAitnia, 


curreot,  uachallenged,  because  it  did  but  em- 
body the  principles  of  those  and  of  previous 
ages.  Nor  was  it  entirely  a fabrication ; it  was 
chiefly  a tissue  of  passages  extracted  from  the 
councils  and  fathers  of  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  only  fault  of  the  writer 
was  to  have  placed  these  words  in  the  mouths 
of  the  popes  of  the  first  three  centuries.  This, 
though  a serious  fault  in  criticism,  was  yet  not 
one  that  affected  the  substance  of  things. 
Something  more  than  mere  assertion  will  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  principles  embodied 
in  this  collection  were  new  and  before  unheard 
of ; or  that  the  action  on  them  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  was  generally  resisted  by  ^'the  bishops, 
especially  those  of  France,”  as  Mr.  Palmer 
tells  us.* 

It  could  be  easily  proved  that  all  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Roman  pontifis — the  judgment 
of  all  bishops,  the  holding  of  all  councils,  and 
a right  to  hear  appeals  from  all  ecclesiastical 
judgment” — which  our  flippant  historian  as- 
sures us  were  first  introduced  by  false  decretals, 
had  been  already  generally  recognized  and 
brought  into  action  centuries  before.  Had  not 
the  third  and  fourth  canons  of  the  great  coun- 
cil of  Sardica,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, expressly  recognized  the  right  of  the 
Roman  pontiflfs  to  receive  appeals  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  especially  in  controver- 
sies regarding  bishops  1 

Had  not  die  bishops  of  Rome  exercised  this 
right  of  their  see  from  the  very  beginning,  not 
only  in  the  west  but  also  in  the  east  7 Had 
not  Pope  Julius  I written  to  the  Arians  of  the 
east,  who  had  condemned  St.  Athanasius,  as 
follows  : **  Were  you  ignorant  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary that  we  should  be  written  to  first  that 
hence  the  first  decieion  might  issue  ?”  And  does 
not  the  Greek  historian,  Sozomenes,  speaking 
of  this  letter  of  Julius,  say:  '‘There  was  a 
sacerdotal  law,  that  those  things  should  be  held 
mdl  and  void,  which  were  done  againet  or 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  bishopl  ”t  Had 
not  the  legate  of  the  Roman  see,  in  the  great 
council  of  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451),  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Greek  bishops,  insisted  suc- 
cessfully on  the  exclusion  from  the  council,  of 
Dioscorus  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  " presumed  and  dared  to 
celebrate  a general  synod  without  the  authority 

* Ibid.  t Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  iii,  cap.  x. 
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of  the  holy  see,  vhUh  nwer  had  bun  aXkwed, 
nevef'  had  been  dene 

A Tola  me  might  be  filled  with  such  facts;  bat 
these  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  spurious 
decretals  effected  no  change  whatever  in  the 
relations  of  the  church  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  f 

We  must  briefly  advert  to  one  more  topic, 
and  then  we  will  dose  our  remarks  on  the  pre> 
sent  epoch.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  roundly  that 
the  Greek  schism  was  caused  by  the  ambition 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs:  *^the  east  and  the 
west  were  estranged  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.’’!  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfounded  than  this  flippant  assertion.  All 
the  documents  of  history  conspire  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  unhallowed  ambition  of  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  not  that  of  the 
Roman  pontifis  which  originated  and  consum- 
mated this  deplorable  division  of  the  church. 
The  see  of  Constantinople — called  Byzantium 
before  it  became  the  seat  of  empire  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great  in  330 — was  not  even  one 
of  those  which  had  been  founded  by  the  apos- 
tles or  their  immediate  disciples.  Originally  it 
had  no  pre-eminence  whatever;  its  bishops 
were  merely  the  suffragans  of  Heraclea,  the 
metropolis  of  Thrace.  For  the  first  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Christian  era,  it 
was  never  even  mentioned  among  the  princi- 
pal  sees.  During  all  this  time,  there  were 
only  four  great  patriarchates,  which  ranked  as 
follows  : first,  that  of  Rome ; second,  that  of 
Alexandria ; third,  that  of  Antioch,  and  fourth, 
that  of  Jerusalem.  This  order  of  pre-eminence 
was  generally  recognized,  and  was  followed  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  general  council — 
that  of  Nice,  in  325. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  various  successive 
steps  by  which  this  original  order  of  things 
was  disturbed,  and  the  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople arose  to  eminence  by  their  own  restless 
ambition  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  This  powerful  influence  repressed, 
if  it  did  not  silence,  the  murmurs  of  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  who 
could  not  but  view  with  some  displeasure  this 

***Q.aiaprasnmp8it,et  ausus  cstsynodam  gencralcin 
faoere  ainc  auctoritate  sedis  ApoatolicsB,  quod  nungtiam 
licuitf  nunquam  factum  est.** — Coneil,  Chalet,  Act  i. 
Cf.  Bishop  Kenrick  “ on  the  Primacy,**  p.  167. 

t This  whole  subject  is  handled  by  Palma  with  his 
usual  learning  and  ability— Prfflectumes,  tom.  ii,  part 
II,  p.  124,  et  ieq.  See  also  Bishop  Kenrick  **on  the 
Primacy.’*  ^ P.  6. 


sudden  devation  of  the  bishops  of  the  imperial 
city  to  the  prgudice  of  their  own  long  estab- 
lished rights.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  the 
second  general  council  convened  at  Constand* 
nople,  in  the  year  381,  for  the  condemnadon 
of  the  heresy  of  Macedonins,  bishop  of  that 
city — and  we  may  remark  here,  enpaeeant,  that 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople  originated  three 
at  least,  if  not  more,  of  the  great  heresies  which 
disturbed  the  early  church ! 

The  third  canon  of  this  council  enacted,  that 
**  the  bbhop  of  Constantinc^le  should  have  the 
first  place  of  honor  aftter  the  Roman  ffisbop, 
because  Constantinople  is  the  new  Rome.” 
This  b,  to  say  the  leas^  a very  insufficient  rea- 
son for  a plain  usurpation : but  it  mariu  the 
real  source  of  the  pre-eminence  claimed  by  the 
Constantinopolitan  bbhops.  The  Roman  see, 
and  the  western  church,  never  approved  of 
thb  canon.  It  was  justly  viewed  as  the  com- 
mencement of  an  innovadon  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  the  church.  The  forecast  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  has  been,  alas!  but  too  sadly 
confirmed  by  the  event ! 

Emboldened  by  this  pardal  success,  the  amr 
bidous  bishops  of  Constantinople  went  a step 
farther.  After  the  Gre^  coun^  of  Chalcedon 
had  closed  its  sessions  in  451,  and  the  legates 
of  the  Roman  see  had  departed,  Anatolius, 
then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  assembled  a 
pordon  of  the  eastern  bishops,  and  clandes- 
tinely enacted  the  famous  28th  canon  of  that 
council  which  gave  to  the  bbhops  of  the  im- 
perial city,  for  the  reason  assigned  above,  equal 
honor  and  authority  with  those  of  Rome : and 
thb  too  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  dedaradons 
of  the  same  council  in  its  sixteenth  action  or 
session : We  all  see  that,  before  all  things, 

the  primacy  and  the  principal  honor  should, 
according  to  the  canons,  be  confirmed  to  the 
most  beloved  arch-bbhop  of  ancient  Rome!” 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  Pope  St.  Leo  the 
Great,  and  with  him  all  the  western  church, 
never  sanctioned  this  canon. 

We  pass  over  the  arrogant  assumpdon  by 
John  the  faster,  another  bishop  of  Constand- 
nople,  of  the  lofty  dlle  of  OBCumenical  or  uni- 
versal bbhop — an  attempt  for  which  he  was 
well  rebuked  by  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
We  omit  abo  to  refer  to  some  further  indica- 
tions of  a similar  pride  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Greek  council  in  Trullo  in  692;  or  to  the 
ambitious  attempts  of  the  bishops  of  Constan- 
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tinople  to  encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  patriarchate.*  We  come  down  im- 
mediately to  Photius  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
was  certainly  an  ambitious  usurper,  foisted 
into  the  see  of  Constantinople  by  the  power  of 
the  imperial  court.  His  consecration  was  in 
erery  respect  uncanonical  and  irregular ; and 
Rome  raised  her  voice  against  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  sainted  Ignatius,  the  law- 
ful bishop,  re-established  in  his  see.  The 
schism  was  thus  crushed  for  a thne ; but  Pho- 
tius was  a man  of  great  talent  and  versatility, 
and  as  untiring  in  his  efforts  as  he  was  un- 
principled. He  succeeded  but  too  well  in 
poisoning  the  minds  of  many  among  the 
Greek  bishops  against  Rome ; and  he  was  en- 
abled to  exercise  this  baneful  influence  the 
more  effectually,  after  he  had  succeeded,  by 
his  arts,  in  being  again  constituted  bishop  of 
Constantinople  on  the  death  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Two  centuries  later,  this  suppressed  ani- 
mosity broke  out  into  an  open  and,  with  two 
brief  intervals  excepted*,  a final  rupture  with 
Rome,  under  the  Constantinopolitan  bishop, 
Michael  Cerularius.  Mr.  Palmer  himself  ad- 
mits that  this  proud  man  was  the  aggressor  in 
the  controversy  which  arose  between  him  and 
Rome.  He  tells  os  that 

When  Cerularius,  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Irani  in  Italy  con- 
demning several  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  shut  up  the  Latin 
churches  and  monasteries  in  Constantinople, 
the  legate  of  the  Roman  see.  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert, insisted  on  his  implicit  submission  to  the 
pope;  and,  on  his  refusal,  left  an  excommuni- 
cation on  the  altar  of  his  patriarchal  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.’^f 
Among  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  church  ” censured  by  Cerularius  in  his 
letter  to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  were  the  fol- 
lowing : That  the  Latins  did  not  abstain  from 
things  strangled  and  from  blood;  that  they 
consecrated  in  unleavened  bread;  that  their 
monks  eat  hog^  lard ; that  their  priests  shaved 
their  beards  ; that  their  bishops  wore  rings  like 
bridegrooms ; that  fast  was  kept  on  Saturday ; 
and  that  AUdma  was  not  sung  in  Lent 

With  this  brief  summary  of  undoubted  facts, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether  it  was 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  which 
caused  the  Greek  schism.  We  could  easily 

* This  is  acknowledged  in  substance  by  Mr.  Palmer 
himself— pp.  104,  105. 

t P.  lOo.  t Palma,  toI.  iii,  part  i,  p.  02,  el  eeq. 


show  that  in  oU  the  first  eight  general  councils, 
composed  too  almost  entirely  of  Greek  bishops, 
the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  dis- 
tinctly and  repeatedly  recognized  ; and  that  in 
ail  of  them  the  legates  of  the  Roman  see  pre- 
sided.* We  must  be  content  with  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  first  general 
council — ^that  of  Nice,  325. 

The  sixth  canon  of  this  council  has  often 
been  cited  against  the  primacy ; though,  even 
as  it  now  stands,  it  says  nothing  opposed  to 
this  tenet.  In  many  of  the  oldest  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Nicene  canons,  the  phrase,  “ the 
Roman  church  always  held  the  priniacy/*f  is  in- 
serted at  the  beginning  of  this  same  canon.  It 
was  found  in  the  copy  used  by  the  Roman 
church  in  the  fourth  century ; and  was  read 
and  approved  of  in  the  sixteenth  session  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  passage  which 
we  quoted  above  from  this  council,  immedi- 
ately follows  the  reading  of  the  Nicene  canon 
with  the  clause  referred  to.  That  this  clause 
was  also  found  in  the  older  collections  of  the 
Nicene  canons  used  in  the  east  in  the  fourth 
century,  would  appear  from  a decree  of  the 
Emperor  Yalentinian  against  St.  Hilary  of 
Arles,  in  which  instrument  distinct  allusion  is 
made  to  this  portion  of  the  canon  : the  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  synod  has  confirmed  the 
primacy  of  the  apostolic  see  of  Peter,”  Stc.J 

But  our  remarks  on  the  present  epoch  have 
already  extended  far  beyond  what  we  had 
originally  intended,  and  though  many  things 
yet  remain  to  be  noticed,  we  must  hasten  on  to 
the  next  era. 

EPOCH  IV,  A.  D.  1054 — 1517.§ 

Our  remarks  on  this  period  will  be  necessa- 
rily very  brief.  It  was  signalized  by  the  final 
conversion  of  many  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  by  the  holy  lives  of  such  men  as  St.  An- 
selm, St.  Bernard,  St.  Laurence  Justinian,  and 
Thomas  a Kempis.  Our  author  furnishes 
beautiful  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all  these  illus- 
trious men.  We  have  room  ohly  for  the  fol- 
lowing touching  anecdote  of  St  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  died,  A.  D.  1109. 

He  often  retired  in  the  day  to  his  devotions, 

• Sec  among  other  writer*  Cabasiutius — Notitia 
Ecclesias.  p.  103,  ei  seq.  and  Bishop  Kenrick  **  on  the 
Primacy.” 

t 'H  iKK^riaia  'Vwftrft  ravrort  rh  rpUTcTa. 

^ Cf.  Cabassutitts,  ibid,  p.  lll,e(seg.  vol.  i,fol.  Edit. 
LagdunS,  170S.  § From  p.  106—146. 
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and  not  unfrequently  continued  the  whole 
night  in  praver.  An  anecdote  has  been  pre- 
served wnich  shows  how  continually  his  mind 
was  engaged  on  the  great  and  awful  realities 
of  religion.  One  day  as  he  was  riding,  at  one 
of  his  manors,  a hare  pursued  by  the  hounds 
ran  under  his  horse  for  refuge ; on  which  he 
stopped,  and  the  hounds  stood  at  bay.  The 
hunters  began  to  laugh  at  the  circumstance ; 
but  Anselm  said  weeping : * this  hare  reminds 
me  of  a poor  sinner  on  the  point  of  departing 
this  life,  surrounded  ^ deyiis  waiting  to  carry 
away  their  prey.’  The  hare  going  off,  he 
forbade  her  to  be  pursued,  and  was  obeyed. 
In  this  manner  every  circumstance  served  to 
raise  his  mind  to  God ; and,  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  tumult,  he  enjoyed  all  of  that  tran- 
quillity and  peace  which  naturally  arose  from 
the  continual  contemplation  of  his  God  and 
Saviour,  and  which  elevated  him  above  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  this  life.”* 

This  is  a pretty  good  specimen  of  the  old 
Catholic  piety  in  the  middle  ages.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  modem  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  possesses  any  such  sanctity;  or 
whether  any  one  of  the  modem  fox-hunting 
parsons  of  the  Anglican  establishment  was 
ever  known  to  pause  in  the  chase  to  make  any 
such  pious  reflections!  What  says  Bishop 
Whitlingham  on  this  subject?  He  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  append  a little  note 
here  for  our  special  enlightenment. 

We  have  much  fault  to  find  with  many  of 
our  author’s  statements  during  this  period : 
but,  strange  to  say,  we  have  little  cause  to 
blame  his  right  reverend  editor.  This  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  his  lordship,  exhausted 
perhaps  by  his  previous  labors  in  the  field  of 
history,  rests  his  wearied  mind  during  these 
364  years,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
seven  sleepers  of  old.  The  four  small  notes 
which  he  has  dropped  might  have  been  penned 
inter  somntm  et  tigUias,  for  all  the  importance 
they  possess,  or  the  information  they  convey ! 
One  of  them  seems  to  have  been  written  when 
he  was  just  beginning  to  awake  from  a horrid 
dream  of  papal  tyranny  and  Romish  abomi- 
nations.” We  must  record  this  incoherent 
note  of  a dreamer,”  and  then  we  will  leave 
his  lordship  to  enjoy  his  slumbers  undisturbed. 

Mr.  Palmer  had,  in  the  text,  praised  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Greek  church  to  submit  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Rome.f  The  right  reverend  note- 
maker  here  breaks  forth  in  the  following  pious 
strain  : 

* Pagei  120, 121 . t Page  130. 


It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  how  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  thus  made  the  Roman  attempts 
at  usurpation  (!)  provide  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  subsequent  claim  of  Catholicity  to  Ro- 
mish (!)  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  latter  mig^  have  become  universal  but  for 
the  hostility  awakened  by  the  former.”* 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  an  example  of  the 
clear  style  of  writing.  But  we  will  pass  over 
the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric  of  this  delectaUe 
passage.  Now  for  the  logic.  If  the  Romish 
church”  was  not  then  Catholic,  pray  what 
church  was  1 Was  the  Greek  church,  con- 
fined as  it  certainly  was  to  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  earth,  endowed  with  this 
attribute  of  universality  7 Though  even  this 
would  not  be  so  palpably  absurd  as  the  pre- 
tension of  the  Anglican  church  to  be  the 
church  Catholic!  As  well  might  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  pretend  that  Maryland  is  the  whole 
world ! Or  had  the  Catholic  church,  which 
the  bishop  professes  to  believe  in  as  often  as  he 
recites  any  of  the  three  creeds  still  held  by  his 
church,  vanished  entirely  from  the  face  of  the 
earth?  What  then  became  of  the  solemn 
promises  of  Christ  ? Besides  it  is  truly  unfor- 
tunate for  the  worthy  editor’s  argument  that 
the  Greek  church  then  held  and  still  holds  those 
identical  ^^corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice” 
which  excite  his  bile  against  the  Romish  ” 
church ; and,  as  far  at  least  as  these  are  con- 
cerned, she  agreed  and  yet  agrees  with  the 
Roman  church.  Perhaps  the  obstinate  repug- 
nance of  the  Greeks  to  the  shaving  of  the 
beard  destroyed  the  Catholicity  of  the  church ! 
We  had  quite  forgotten  this  ! We  give  it  up  ! 

We  will  now  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the 
leading  inaccuracies  of  our  historian  in  matters 
of  (act  Speaking  of  the  primacy,  he  uses  this 
sweeping  language. 

“ As  for  the  eastern  churches  they  rejected 
and  denied  this  novel  (!)  doctrine  which  was 
never  declared  to  be  an  article  of  faith  by  any 
general  synod ; for  the  synod  of  Lyons,  in 
which  this  doctrine  was  advanced  by  the  em- 
bassadors of  the  Greek  emperor,  to  gratify  the 
pope,  and  by  some  Greek  bishops  who  acted 
under  intimidation ; and  the  synod  of  Florence, 
in  which  it  was  forced  on  those  Greek  bishops 
who  were  present,  were  rejected  by  the  Greek 
church.  The  latter  synod,  indeed,  was  of 
doubtful  authoritv  even  in  the  west,  as  it  con- 
sisted only  of  Italian  bishops,  while  the  rival 
synod  of  msle  was  sitting  at  ^e  same  time.”t 

There  are  at  least  six  rousing  whids  ” in 

• Note,  i6id.  t 116- 
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this  precious  extract,  besides  other  smaller 
ones,  expressed  or  implied ! 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  this  was  a novel  doc- 
trine, as  we  have  already  shown.  2.  It  is  not 
true  that  this  article  was  not  defined  by  any 
general  synod : it  had  been  expressly  declared 
to  be  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  had  been 
acted  on  as  such,  in  every  one  of  the  seven 
first  general  councils  which  our  author  him- 
self admits  to  have  been  oecumenical.  This 
we  have  also  seen.  3.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Greek  church,  at  least  at  first,  rejected  the 
general  synod — ^the  second  of  Lyons — held  in 
1274.  They  rejected  it  subsequently,  but  they 
had  already  approved  of  it  through  their  re- 
presentatives at  the  council.  4.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  the  council  of  Florence,  which 
was  only  subsequently  rejected  by  the  Greeks, 
chiefly  through  the  perfidious  conduct  of  Mark, 
bishop  of  Ephesus.  This  instability  of  the 
Greeks  only  proved  the  Ghrceea  Jides ; but  did 
not  invalidate  the  acts  of  the  councils  in  ques- 
tion, any  more  than  the  rejection  of  the  first 
general  council  of  Nice  by  the  Arians  had  ren- 
dered null  its  doctrinal  decisions. 

5.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the 
general  council  of  Lyons,  the  embassadors 
of  the  Greek  emperor  ” advocated  the  primacy 
" to  gratify  the  pope,’’  or  that  in  it  the  Greek 
bishops  acted  under  intimidation.”  This  is  all 
a paltry  suspicion  unworthy  of  an  historian, 
however  it  may  do  for  a Puseyite,  who  can 
generally  see  things  in  a different  light  from 
any  body  else ! This  same  council  of  Lyons 
was  one  of  the  most  numerous  that  was  ever 
convened : it  was  composed  of  five  hundred 
bishops,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  besides  one 
thousand  abbots  and  distinguished  divines: 
and  it  certainly  clearly  represented  the  whole 
church. 

6.  It  is  not  true  that  the  council  of  Florence 

was  of  doubtful  authority,  even  in  the  west.” 

The  rival  synod  of  Basle”  had  degenerated 
into  a schismatical  conventicle,  which  had 
very  few  adherents ; and  the  whole  western 
church  very  soon  after  received  the  decrees  of 
the  Florentine  council.  Its  canons  were  uni- 
versally viewed  as  having  emanated  from  a 
general  council ; at  least  those  which  had  been 
enacted  before  the  departure  of  the  Greek 
bishops,  including  the  famous  definition  on 
the  primacy,  which  was  signed  by  the  bishops 
of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  It  is 


not  true  that  this  synod  consisted  only  of 
Italian  bishops the  Greek  church  was  cer- 
tainly represented  in  it  by  some  of  its  bishops ; 
and  after  the  departure  of  these,  the  Armenian 
and  Jacobite,  and  subsequently  the  Abyssinian 
bishops  sanctioned  its  decrees,  and  were  re- 
united to  the  Roman  church.^  Were  not  the 
seven  general  councils  which  Mr.  Palmer  re- 
ceives, composed  almost  entirely  of  Greek 
bishops?  Was  the  Latin  church  as  fully  re- 
presented in  any  of  them,  as  was  the  Greek 
church  in  those  of  Lyons  and  Florence? 

We  should  be  endless  were  we  to  undertake 
the  refutation  of  all  the  historical  blunders 
which  our  author  has  scattered  over  the  pages 
which  treat  of  this  epoch.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  another  curious  extract  from  the  same  page 
as  the  one  just  given. 

^'The  synod  of  Florence,  just  alluded  to, 
was  the  first  which  taught  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
^tory  as  an  article  of  faith.  It  (not  the  synod, 
out  the  doctrine)  had  indeed  been  held  by  the 
popes  and  by  many  writers;  and  it  became 
the  popular  doctrine  during  the  period  under 
review ; but  it  was  not  decreed  by  any  author- 
ity of  the  universal,  or  even  the  whole  Latin 
church.  In  the  eastern  church  it  was  always 
rejected.”t 

Even  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  council  of  Florence  was  the  first  which 
defined  this  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith, 
would  it  thence  follow  that  the  doctrine  itself 
was  of  recent  origin?  It  could  only  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  never  before  questioned,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  of  any  defi- 
nition on  the  subject.  Would  it  follow  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  council  of  Nice  was  the 
first  general  synod  which  defined  the  doctrine 
of  the  consubstanliality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  that  this  too  was  a new  doctrine,  un- 
known to  the  three  previous  centuries?  Mr, 
Palmer  himself  admits,  that  this  tenet  of  pur- 
gatory had  become  the  popular  doctrine  du- 
ring the  period  under  review;”  which,  in 
connection  with  the  solemn  promises  of  Christ 
to  guard  his  church  from  error,  clearly  proves 
that  it  was  an  article  of  divine  revelation,  on 
the  principles  even  of  our  Oxford  divine ! 

It  is  not  true  that  “ it  was  always  rejected 
in  th©  eastern  church.”  The  Greek  church 
had  admitted  it  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
and  at  least  impliedly,  in  that  of  Lyons.  It 

* Cabusntius,  Notiiia  EccUsiastica  in  Concilia  Lue- 
dan.  11,  et  Floreotinuin.  This  is  an  admirable  work. 

t Page  130. 
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had  never  been  a bar  to  union  between  the 
churches,  however  their  theologians  may  have 
differed  on  the  secondary  question — whether 
the  souls  detained  in  this  middle  place  of  tern* 
porary  expiation,  are  purified  by  a material 
tire?  The  ancient  fathers,  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church,  had  unanimously  agreed 
in  maintaining  the  doctrine,  as  could  be  easily 
shown  by  reference  to  their  works.*  All  the 
ancient  liturgies  of  both  churches  had  embodied 
in  them  this  same  article  of  faith.  And  even 
at  present,  not  only  the  Greek  church,  but  all 
the  oriental  sectaries  still  hold  it  as  such.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove  all  this  and  more  be- 
sides. Let  Bishop  Whittingham  only  deny 
one  of  these  facts,  and  we  promise  him  proof 
to  his  heart’s  content ! 

We  are  also  amply  provided  with  proof  to 
establish  the  falsity  of  the  following  statement, 
which  we  merely  give  as  a specimen  of  Ox- 
ford skill  in  mystification. 

“ The  council  of  Lateran  (the  fourth  of  that 
name,  A.  D.  1215),  indeed,  had  made  use 
of  the  word  transubstantiatum  to  express  the 
change  by  which  the  bread  and  wine  become 
the  sacrament  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood: 
but  this  word  might  be,  and  in  fact  was,  used 
in  many  senses  inconsistent  with  the  Romish 
interpretation  of  it;  and  the  object  of  the 
synod  itself  seems  to  have  been  merely  to  es- 
tablish the  old  doctrine  of  the  presence  and 
reception  of  Christ’s,  body  and  blood  in  the 
sacrament,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichean 
errors.” 

This  is,  indeed,  a curious  piece  of  absurdity! 
It  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Pusey  himself!  So  Rome, 
we  presume,  must  go  to  Oxford  before  she 
can  learn  her  own  doctrines  aright ! ! This 
same  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  besides 
being  perhaps  the  clearest  thing  of  all  that  are 
contained  in  the  Bible,  could  be  also  established 
by  whole  volumes  of  ancient  testimony. 

Our  historian  tells  us  the  truth — who  would 
have  thought  it  ? — about  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences, but  complains  that  their  too  great  ex- 
tension ruined  the  ancient  penitential  discip- 
line of  the  church. 

“ The  plenary  indulgence  which  the  popes 
issued,  first  to  the  crusaders,  but  afterwards 
to  many  other  persons,  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  church.  These 
indulgences,  or  pardons,  were  the  remission 

• Sec  their  testimonies  accumnlsted  in  the  Faith  of 

Catholics,”  p.  319,  et  »eq.  See  also  the  learned  work 
of  the  Greek,  Lieo  Allatius — **  De  Consensu  Orientalis 
Ecclesise,  £&c.,  in  dogmate  Purg^atorii.”  1 toI.  l2mo. 


of  the  lengthened  works  of  penitence  (pen- 
ancef)  imposed  by  the  ancient  canons.  All 
that  was  necessary  to  obtain  them,  was  to 
confess  to  a priest  all  past  sins  (with  true  sor- 
row and  purpose  of  amendment,  we  add),  to 
go  to  the  crusade  in  Palestine  or  in  some  other 
country,  or  to  perform  some  other  work  as- 
signed by  the  pope.”* 

One  would  think  that  this  all”  was  a great 
deal.  Protestants  have  granted  a much  more 
ample  indulgence  than  this — they  have  abol- 
ished penitential  works  altogether,  and  with 
them  every  thing  that  is  in  any  way  painful  Co 
human  nature ! Theirs  is  at  least  a very  easy 
way  to  heaven,  provided  it  be  only  safe! 
They — the  Anglican  “ Church  Catholic  ” ( ! ) 
always  included — have  swept  off  entirely,  at 
one  fell  stroke,  the  whole  ancient  **  penitential 
system  of  the  church!”  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  why  does  not  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  Maryland,  make  tome  effort  to  re- 
store this  same  ancient  penitential  system? 

Our  author  says,  that  the  scapulary  was 
now  worn  by  some  persons  as  a sort  of 
charm  ;”t  we  thought  it  was  worn  only  as  a 
badge  of  a pious  confraternity.  He  ridicules 
the  idea  of  the  commutation  of  one  penance 
for  another,  and  laughs  at  St.  Peter  Damian 
for  affirming — for  which  fact  we  have  only 
his  bare  word — ^^that  the  repetition  of  the 
psalter  twenty  times,  accompanied  by  discip- 
line (that  is,  scourging),  was  equal  to  a hun- 
dred years  of  penitence.”^  This  he  calls  an 
ingenious  way  of  paying  the  debt.”{  Pro- 
testants have  discovered  a more  ingenious 
way  yet  to  pay  the  same  debt  of  penance — 
they  have  repudiated  it  altogether ! 

He  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  sackcloth  or 
haircloth  worn  next  the  skin,  by  way  of  vol- 
untary mortification.”!  It  is  absolutely  shock- 
ing to  his  delicate  nerves  only  to  think  of  this 
infliction ! Nor  can  he  relish  the  devotion  of 
the  rosary  introduced  by  St.  Dominic.  The 
Protestant  sense  of  smell  has  become,  alas! 
too  obtuse  to  perceive  the  delightful  fragrance 
of  this  sweet  chaplet  of  roeee,  woven  in  honor 
of  her,  “ the  pure  and  holy  one,”  who  is 

*'Oar  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast.”ir 

Though,  in  truth,  the  honor  is  given  chiefly 
to  her  Divine  Son,  from  whom  all  her  beauty 
is  borrowed,  and  on  whom  it  is  again  reflected 

•P.  13S.  t P.142.  IP.  141. 

§ Ibid.  II  P.  142.  ^ Wordsirorth. 
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back ! The  sensual  man  perceiveth  not  the 
things  which  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God  : for  it 
is  foolishness  to  him,  and  he  cannot  under- 
stand; because  it  is  spiritually  examined.’^ 
(I  Cor.  ii,  14.) 

Our  author  complains  of  the  power  of  the 
popes  during  this  period;  he  denominates  it 
**  the  grand  and  crying  evil  of  these  ages.^^^ 
He  tells  two  or  three  **  rousing  ones  about 
the  sainted  Gregory  Vn,t  which  he  would 
hare  himself  detected  as  such,  had  he  only 
opened  the  life  of  this  great  pontijOT,  lately 
written  by  the  Protestant  historian,  Voigt. 
He  gives  us  an  absolutely  incredible  account 
of  some  disputes  between  the  popes  and  the 
bishops  of  England :%  special 

care  not  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  pope  in 
question,  though  we  gtieu  he  means  the  great 
Innocent  IV ; nor  does  he  give  us  any  au- 
thority whatever  for  his  whole  statement. 
We  enter  a simple  denial  of  the  entire  ac- 

•P.  132.  t P.  133.  t P- 136,  et  uq. 


count,  and  challenge  proof.  The  author,  in 
fact,  seems  to  become  absolutely  unsettled  in 
mind,  whenever  the  popes  and  his  own  dear 
England  come  into  collision ; or  even  when, 
without  coming  into  actual  conflict,  they  ap- 
pear at  all  on  the  arena ! 

He  should  have  home  in  mind  that  but  for 
the  efforts  of  the  popes,  and  for  the  power 
they  acquired  in  temporal  matters,  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  European  nations,  Europe 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  never  have 
arisen  from  barbarism,  nor  progressed  in  civili- 
zation. That  power  was  almost  always  put 
in  requisition  to  check  tyranny,  and  to  succor 
the  oppressed.  The  voice  of  Rome  liberated 
the  captive,  struck  off  the  chains  of  the  serf, 
cheered  the  oppressed,  and  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  tyrants  I Protestants  have  ad- 
mitted all  this. 

Though  we  have  marked  many  other  pas- 
sages for  animadversion,  yet  we  must  here 
close  our  hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of  the 
present  epoch.  M.  J.  S. 
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Tht  School  Girl  in  France  (hey  take  dU 
(f  them  tjoith  the  angle;  (hey  catch  (hem  in 
(heir  net,  and  gather  (hem  in  their  drag.^^ 
(Habak.  i.  15.)  ^c.  4*c.  First  American 
from  the  last  London  edition.  Philadelphia, 
1843. 

rllS,  certainly,  is  the  hraxen  age  of  novels, 
and  the  golden  age  of  novel  writers,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  one  or  the 
other  from  the  volume  before  us,  and  the 
popularity  which  it  has  acquired.  To  succeed 
in  the  path  of  fiction,  it  was  once  fondly  ima- 
gined that  an  author  should  possess  a bril- 
liant imagination,  guided  and  restrained  by  a 
sound  judgment,  a large  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  skill  and  eloquence  in  argument, 
a vivid  perception  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, poetry  of  soul,  words  of  power  to  enchain 
the  heart.  Every  age  has  had  its  predomina- 
ting idea : the  idea  which  pervades  the  present 
is  that  of  utility.  It  has  become  the  age  of 
machinery ; from  the  agricultural  machine  to 
VoL.  III.— No.  5.  26 


the  manufacturing  machine,  from  the  machine 
for  arithmetical  computation  to  the  talking 
machine,  everything  seems  to  be  moved  by 
the  almost  boundless  power  of  levers,  wheels 
and  springs.  The  most  wonderful  product  of 
art  and  the  minutest  article  of  luxury,  alike, 
have  become  the  subject  matter  of  machinery. 
No  new  invention,  therefore,  would  in  the 
least  surprise  us ; and  we  are  more  than  half 
tempted  to  believe  that  some  shrewd  Yankee 
has  constructed  a machine  for  writing  novels, 
and  disposed  of  the  patent  ” to  on  English 
publisher  or  tract  producer.  To  compound  a 
work  like  the  present,  we  suppose  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  would  be  required:  bigotry, 
mingled  with  hatred  of  popery,”  say  five- 
tenths  ; ignorance,  four-tenths ; one-twentieth 
conscientiousness,  and  one-twentieth  truth. 
A few  drops  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
bitterness  may  be  poured  on  to  make  the  mass 
ferment,  and  the  material  will  be  prepared  to 
pass  through  the  machine,  and  be  manufac- 
tured into  a very  saleable  book.  To  suit  the 
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market  is  of  course  the  main  object ; and  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients  and  the  quantity 
of  acid  infused,  must  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  taste.  The  present  vol- 
ume has  far  less  bitterness  in  its  composition 
than  we  were  led  to  expect ; and  we  must 
confess,  while  we  intend  to  treat  it  with  due 
severity,  that  there  are  certain  redeeming  fea- 
tures about  the  work,  on  which  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  appropriate  commendation. 

It  is  the  work  of  a lady,  as  the  preface  in- 
forms us;  and  although  we  cannot,  on  that 
account,  pass  without  notice  the  gross  errors 
which  it  contains,  the  character  and  feelings 
of  the  authoress  shall  be  held  as  sacred  as 
truth  and  justice  will  permit.  We  promise  to 
extend  to  her  far  more  charity  than  she  has 
meted  out  to  our  brethren  in  the  faith,  the 
Catholics  of  beautiful  France. 

In  an  English  work  upon  a French  subject, 
we  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  find  a certain 
amount  of  prejudice.  But  when  the  work, 
in  addition  to  its  English  origin,  is  Protestant 
in  its  character,  and  when  the  subject  is  not 
only  French  but  Catholic,  we  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  any  thing  but  bigotry  and 
illiberality  should  find  its  way  into  its  pages. 
Although  the  volume  before  us  displays  less 
of  this  bitter  spirit  than  many  works  of  a simi- 
lar nature  which  have  preceded  it,  there  is 
still  far  more  than  sufficient  apparent  upon  its 
pages,  to  prove  the  ardent  Protestantism  of 
the  writer;  the  good,  we  presume,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  lady  authoress  herself,  the 
evil  to  the  errors  of  her  education. 

From  the  first  page  of  the  preface  we  gather 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  a work  of  fiction,  but  a collection 
of  facts  thrown  together  into  one  tale,  with 
scarcely  any  additions,  and  few  other  altera- 
tions than  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  disguise  names,  places,  and  dates.^^ 

We  beg  pardon.  We  have  called  the  work 
before  us  a novel ; we  will  style  it  a fictitious 
history. 

It  has  fallen  to  her  lot  to  witness  many  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  sending  young  persons  to  Romish 
schools  at  that  very  period  of  life  when  the 
mind  is  most  unguarded,  the  feelings  most 
susceptible,  and  the  principles  most  uncertain.” 

Then  follows  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
fascinations 

“ Which  that  most  dangerous  system  of  false 


religion  entwines  around  the  young  heart, 
and  the  awful  consequences  which  generally 
ensue.” 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  uncharitable,  we 
might  very  plausibly  infer  that  the  authoress 
is,  possibly,  connected  with  some  English 
academy,  and  that  that  circumstance  does  not 
lessen  her  horror  at  the  idea  of  English  Pro- 
testants sending  their  children  to  a French 
Catholic  schooL  We  find,  indeed,  before  the 
close  of  the  volume,  that  a French  Protestant 
school  is  declared  to  be  almost  as  dangerous  a 
place  as  even  the  Catholic  academy  of  Madam 
D^Elfort. 

She  could  easily  and  without  any  viola- 
tion of  truth  (!^  have  deepened  the  picture 
with  darker  shades.  She  could  have  painted 
an  unhappy  father  deserted  in  his  old  age  by 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  taught  that  it 
was  a meritorious  act,  and  one  which  would 
secure  their  salvation,  to  bury  themselves  in 
the  living  death  of  a cloister,  while,  by  thus 
trampling  on  every  filial  duty,  they  brought 
down  their  parent's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.” 

We  would  advise  our  lady  theologian,  or  at 
least,  if  that  would  be  improper,  her  American 
editors,  should  this  interesting^/itun/s  history 
ever  reach  a second  American  (‘dition,  to  add 
to  the  numerous  scriptural  quotations  that  al- 
ready fill  its  pages,  the  following,  which, 
doubtless  she  will  discover,  very  fully  sus- 
tains her  position : **  And  every  one  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name’s 
sake,  shall  receive  a hundred  fold,  and  shall 
possess  life  everlasting (St.  Matt  xix,29;  also, 
X,  37 ; Luke  xiv,  26.) 

She  could  have  sketched  the  affecting  con- 
sequences of  the  apostacy  of  a child  who  oc- 
casionally ^'attended  a popish  chapel,”  and 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  snares  and  artful 
machinations  of  the  Papists.  But  she  foi- 
bears.”  Kind  and  charitable  forbearance! 
We  trembled  as  we  read,  lest  the  death-war- 
rant had  been  already  signed ; but  those  words 
of  mercy  came  upon  us,  as  comes  a reprieve 
to  the  condemned.  We  felt  that  now  we 
might  at  least  survive  the  preface. 

In  the  conclusion  of  “this  plain  unvar- 
nished” introduction,  we  find  a statement 
which  deserves  more  serious  consideration. 

“They  will  then  see  (by  studying  the  word 
of  God  more  carefully)  that  ‘ there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men. 
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whereby  we  must  be  saved  ’ but  the  name  of 
Christ;  ^neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other  / and  that  as  the  church  of  Rome  sub- 
aitutei  many  o^ier  methods  of  salvation  and 
many  other  saviours,  in  the  place  of  Him  ‘ whom 
God  has  anointed^’  she  is  essentially  an  anti- 
Christian  church,  and  therefore  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  greatest  enemy  of  genuine  Christianity/’ 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  should  become 
our  duty  to  treat  with  severity  the  production 
of  a lady  ; but  if  our  fair  assailant  choose  to 
quit  the  distaff  and  the  nursery  to  engage  in 
theological  warfare,  to  don  helmet  and  breast- 
plate, we  can  only  know  her  as  a champion. 
She  makes  the  charge,  with  vizor  closed  and 
spear  in  rest,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
the  shock  upon  our  shield  and  shatter  the 
bhttle  weapon  of  our  antagonist,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  name  or  device  of  the  un- 
known warrior.  Homer  permits  his  hero  to 
slay  the  lovely,  but  war-like  Amazon,  upon 
the  Trojan  battle-field.  Our  authoress  is  either 
most  grossly  ignorant  of  the  faith  she  has  un- 
dertaken to  assail,  or  she  has  most  wilfully 
misrepresented  it  In  either  case  the  writer 
merits  the  severest  censure.  If  it  be  ignorance, 
it  is  wilful  5 from  the  sequel  of  the  work  it 
will  be  discovered  that  she  has  had  at  least 
the  means  of  acquiring  better  information. 
Passing  over  the  antiquated  charge  of  anti- 
chrislian,”  we  have  two  most  singular  asser- 
tions within  the  narrow  compass  of  one  sen- 
tence. 

The  Catholic  church  has  never  substituted 
any  other  method  of  salvation  than  that  which 
its  Divine  Founder  instituted;  the  Catholic 
church  has  never  substituted  other  saviours  in 
the  place  of  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  She  has  ever 
taught  her  children  that  through  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  all  men  must  be  saved, 
and  that  those  merits  must  be  applied  to  the 
soul  by  the  means  which  the  Saviour  him- 
self has  provided.  Of  all  who  lay  claim  to 
the  name  of  Christian,  of  followers  of  Christ, 
the  Catholic  the  most  devoutly  adores  the 
Son  of  God.  He.  has  been  taught  to  lisp  his 
sacred  name  in  his  early  childhood,  to  look 
upon  him  ever  for  help  in  the  hour  of  his  need, 
to  meditate  upon  his  sufferings,  his  passion^ 
his  death  and  his  resurrection ; to  worship  him 
as  true  God,  coequal  with  his  Father,  Re- 
deemer of  the  world.  The  Catholic  mother 
teaches  her  children  to  breathe  an  aspiration 


to  Jesus,  and  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  his 
blessed  mother,  before  his  youthful  eyes  close 
upon  his  pillow,  and  his  innocent  soul  sinks 
into  the  sweet  and  holy  slumber  upon  which 
angeb  might  love  to  look.  Evm‘y  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  church,  every  ornament  that 
adorns  her  altars,  every  prayer  that  proceeds 
from  the  lips  of  her  priests,  speaks  the  burning 
language  of  her  love  for  her  heavenly  spouse. 

From  the  tone  of  the  preface  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  expect  far  more  abuse  of  Ca- 
tholics than  he  will  really  find  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  When  we  speak  of  abuse  we 
do  not  apply  the  term  to  any  assaults  which 
the  fair  theologian  may  make  upon  the  faith 
and  doctrine  of  the  church,  but  such  tirades 
against  the  morab  and  dbcipUne  of  Catholics, 
as  too  frequently  disgrace  the  pages  of  Pro- 
testant books.  The  former  are  more  excusa- 
ble, yet  far  more  dangerous  in  their  tendency 
than  the  latter.  A falsehood  in  matter  of  fact 
is  often  wilful,  easily  detected,  and  always  re- 
dounds to  the  injury  of  the  asserter.  A false- 
hood in  faith  and  teaching  is  too  often  sin- 
cerely entertained,  hard  to  be  eradicated,  and 
those  who  receive  the  error  often  blindly  per- 
sist in  its  pursuit,  until  it  leads  them  to  de- 
struction. Yet  we  can  more  readily  excuse 
one  who,  although  in  the  wrong,  conscien- 
tiously exclaims  against  what,  in  his  opinion, 
are  dangerous  errors,  than  one  who  wilfully 
bears  false  witness  against  hb  neighbor.  In 
charity,  therefore,  we  hope  that  ignorance 
alone,  and  not  malice,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
much  that  may  hereafter  pass  under  our  notice. 

Our  authoress  is  a good  Protestant,  and  sel- 
dom permits  an  opportunity  to  pass  without 
protesting  against  “ the  errors  of  the  Papists.” 
We  might  smile  at  all  this,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  work,  but  that 
there  are,  and  we  regret  to  say  it,  many  most 
dangerous  and  most  fascinating  doctrines  scat- 
tered throughout  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pages  of  otherwise  perfectly  insipid  matter. 
The  favorite  topic  of  the  authoress,  and  by 
far  the  most  prominent  doctrine  which  she 
parades  in  her  work,  is  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification.*  This  b the  leading  article 
of  all  Protestant  declarations  of  faith,  and  its 
constant  and  almost  ostentatious  display  lets 
us  into  a secret  which  probably  was  not  in- 

* On  this  sabjeet  see  U.  S.  Cath.  Magazme,  March 
Btiinbcr,  pp.  165,  166. 
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tended  to  be  divulged.  The  book  bears  about 
it  no  distinctive  marks  by  which  we  can 
discover  the  denomination  of  Protestants  for 
whom  it  was  written ; indeed  there  is  scarcely 
any  indication  throughout  the  work  of  the  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  the  authoress  herself  unless  we 
are  to  infer  that  she  is  a member  of  the  church 
of  England^  from  the  fact  of  her  introducing 
as  actors  upon  the  scene^  several  clergymen 
whom  we  are  led  to  believe  ministers  of  that 
church.  To  have  made  it  a sectarian  work 
of  this  kind  would  not  have  suited  its  design ; 
its  sale  might  have  been  contracted  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  sect  for  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten. As  it  is  it  embraces  the  whole  Protest- 
ant world — it  is  only  anii-eatholie. 

Two  young  ladies,  Ehully  Mortimer  and 
Caroline  Howard,  the  heroines  of  the  tale,  are 
introduced  in  scene  the  first,  as  lamenting 
over  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaits  them; 
their  parents  have  determined  to  send  them 
to  a school  in  France  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion and  to  receive  that  fashionable  polish,’^ 
which  it  would  seem  from  this  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  tale,  the  schools  of  England  are 
unable  to  bestow.  This  is  a rare  admission 
for  the  “benighted  Papists”  of  France,  com- 
ing from  the  enlightened  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land. Where  is  the  young  lady  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  among  our  readers,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, whose  heart  Would  not  thrill  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a year’s  sojourn  in 
the  bright  valleys  and  under  the  warm  sun  of 
beautiful  France?  However,  these  very  sin- 
gular young  ladies  bewail  their  misfortune  in 
alternate  lamentations ; but  the  fates,  that  is, 
the  authoress  and  her  design,  are  inexorable, 
and  we  find  them,  in  the  third  chapter,  the 
discontented  inmates  of  Madame  D’Elfort’s 
academy. 

But  we  have  passed  over  a very  singular 
admission  which  does  not  place  England  her- 
self in  a very  favorable  light  as  to  religious  in- 
struction. 

“ the  Chspel  teas  but  lUtle  known  in  that 
art  oftlu  country,  they  considered  it  a pecu- 
ar  privilege  that,  through  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Somerville,  they  enjoyed,”  &c. — P.  13. 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  England  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  but  little  known,  if  we 
may  credit  the  report  of  a committee  of  the 
house  of  parliament,  and  the  accompanying 
evidence  which  was  collected  by  them,  re- 


specting the  condition  of  the  miners,  operatives, 
&c.,  of  England.  Hundreds  of  poor  wretches 
had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  God ! • The 
details  of  the  report  are  too  sickening  to  ap- 
pear upon  our  pages ; and  if  they  were  not, 
we  should  shrink  from  reminding  our  assail- 
ants of  the  misery  and  licentiousness  of  Pro- 
testant England,  were  it  not  to  point  out  to 
them,  at  their  own  door,  more  fitting  objects 
for  their  missionary  longings,  than  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  “ beautiful  France.” 

The  young  ladies  in  their  farewell  visit  have 
received  an  elaborate  warning,  to  beware  of 
“ the  fascinations  of  Popery,”  from  their  pas- 
tor and  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  and  we  might  add 
Mrs,  Morton,  for  she  seems  to  share  with  her 
husband  the  privilege  of  giving  pastoral  advice, 
and  certainly  in  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
bestows  the  pastoral  benediction, — “ May  the 
Lord  bless  you!  ....  'Watch  and  pray  that 
you  enter  not  into  temptation!’  ” — P.  18. 

There  is  a point  here  which  we  shall  notice 
at  once,  before  proceeding  with  the  plot  of  the 
story,  for  it  frequently  starts  up  before  us  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  Protestant  faith. 
“ Let  the  Bible  be  your  standard,  and  try  every 
sentiment  by  that  infallihle  touchstone ! ” The 
idea  is  not  as  clearly  expressed  in  this  pas- 
sage as  it  is  in  many  others  throughout  the 
work,  but  as  it  is  first  in  order,  we  shall  take 
occasion  here  to  say  whatever  we  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  ofier  upon  this  point  Of  course 
the  doctrine  which  the  reverend  gentleman  so 
strenuously  enforces  upon  the  minds  of  his 
two  young  friends,  in  the  sentence  quoted 
above,  is  the  right  of  private  interpretauon. 
The  doctrine,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  a little  con- 
cealed and  mystified ; and  for  obvious  reastms. 

The  moment  that  men  have  started  forth 
upon  the  boundless  sea  of  error  with  the  rule 
of  private  interpretation  for  their  compass  and 
their  guide,  they  discover  that,  however  boldly 
it  may  conduct  them  from  the  harbor  where 
they  were  safely  moored  by  “the  rock  of  ages,” 
it  is  but  a failing  pilot  in  the  fearful  voyage, 
which  lies  before  them.  The  same  principle 
which  has  authorized  their  secession  from  the 
chureh  of  a thousand  years,  will  authorize  the 
secession  of  any  and  every  one  from  the 
church  of  yesterday.  The  very  idea  of  church, 

* In  a single  Jail  of  England  we  are  told  by  the  pa- 
pers of  the  day,  that  two  hundred  of  the  prisoners  were 
ignorant  of  the  ezistenee  of  a Deity. 
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of  articles  of  belief,  of  confessions  of  faith,  is 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  full 
and  unrestricted  private  judgment  That  a 
man,  bound  by  the  very  principle  from  which 
Protestantism  has  sprung,  to  search  the  Scrip> 
tures  and  interpret  them  for  himtelf,  should  be 
called  on  to  subsciibe  the  set  forms  of  belief, 
which  are  the  interpretations  of  the  divine 
word,  drawn  up  and  declared  orthodox  by 
takers,  like  himself,  as  far  as  authority  is  con- 
cerned, is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  But  the  Pro- 
testant may  reply  that  no  man  is  bound  to 
profess  any  of  the  creeds  which  he  may  find 
already  drawn  up  and  in  use.  This  is  his 
only  resource  from  the  argument;  and  it  gives 
the  seal  of  equal  orthodoxy  to  the  Millerite, 
the  Shaker,  the  Mormon,  and  all  the  myriads 
of  those  who  have  wandered  amid  the  darkest 
labyrinths  of  error,  and  places  them  upon  as 
secure  a footing,  as  to  faith  and  teaching,  as 
the  followers  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  or  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  themselves, 
can  pretend  to  assume.  But  for  three  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  that  Luther  burnt  the 
pope’s  bull  in  the  market  place  of  Wittem- 
berg,  to  the  time  when  the  last  Protestant  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  this  land  where  all 
are  free  and  equal  and  alike  protected  in  their 
religious  rights,  from  the  day  in  which  the 
decree  went  forth  in  England,  that  thenceforth 
the  property  of  the  church  should  become  the 
property  of  the  crown,  to  the  day  when  a faint 
spark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  Catho- 
lics and  even  for  “dissenters,”  was  wrung  from 
the  government  by  dire  necessity,  Protestan- 
tism in  every  shape,  and  every  form,  and  in 
every  land,  has  been  exclusive  and  intolerant 
in  its  tendency.  The  Episcopalian  persecuted 
the  Catholic  and  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan 
caught  up  the  weapon  of  the  flesh  and  drove 
from  the  land  the  persecutors  of  their  faith. 
Each  sect,  as  it  becomes  predominant,  either 
by*  the  power  of  numbers,  or  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  administers  its  tests,  prescribes  its  arti- 
cles of  belief,  and  to  those  who  will  not  sub- 
mit in  silence,  ofiers  the  dungeon,  the  rack 
and  the  scafibld.  To  this  day  upon  the  statute 
book  of  Maryland,*  are  visible  the  marks  of 

• Without  referring  to  the  statutes  once  in  force 
against  " Papists”  in  the  land  where  they  first  planted 
freedom  and  universal  toleration,  we  quote  an  instance 
from  1777,  cb.  12,  see.  3 : the  marriage  act  “niini.stcrs 
of  the  church  of  England,  ministers  ditsenting  from 
that  church  or  Romish  priests.”  This  it  the  act  under 
which  all  marriages  are  performed  in  this  state. 


the  old  church-of-England-supremacy.  Why 
all  these  tests,  why  all  this  parade  of  church 
government,  this  union  of  worship  under  cer- 
tain prescribed  forms  of  faith?  Why  these 
constant  controversies  among  Protestants  them- 
selves, assailing  the  doctrines  and  tenets  pro- 
fessed by  each  other,  and  each  alike  tried  by 
“the  infallible  touchstone?”  Aye,  why 
ordain  and  set  apart  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Why,  in  fine,  the  very  name  of  church? 
They  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  starting 
point  of  Protestant  doctrine.  They  all  tend 
to  eircumseribe  the  limits  of  private  judgment; 
some  are  diametrically  opposed  to  its  exis- 
tence. We  admire  consistency ; but  there  is 
little  consistency  in  Protestantism.  To  carry 
out  the  true  principle  of  our  opponents,  there 
should  be  no  religious  teaching  of  youth;  it 
prejudges  the  question,  and  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  clear  and  unbiassed  scriptural  in- 
vestigation. We  might  almost  believe  that 
Girard  was  aware  of  this ; and  we  affirm,  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  plan  laid  down  by  him  in  his  last  will,  for 
the  direction  of  the  magnificent  college,  which 
he  intended  to  establish,  was  a perfect  em- 
bodiment of  this  great  principle  of  Protestan- 
tism. The  pupil  who  should  be  sent  forth 
educated,  from  that  school,  would  be,  as  Mr. 
Webster  most  eloquently  declared,  ignorant  of 
religion,  its  forms,  its  articles  of  belief,  its 
author,  God.*  “ It  would  be  necessary  to 
place  the  Bible  in  his  hands  :”  and  would  ho 
not  then  be  in  the  best  possible  frame  for  ex- 
ercising the  great  right  of  private  judgment — 
with  unbiassed  mind^neither  leaning  to  one 
doctrine  nor  to  another;  neither  favoring 
Episcopalian  nor  Calvinist,  Presbyterian  nor 
Lutheran,  Methodist  nor  Puritan,  Shaker  nor 
Socialist,  Mormon  nor  Millerite?  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  That  conse- 
quence, which  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
our  land,  Daniel  Webster,  a man  of  mighty 
mind,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  considered  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  a will  be- 
cause the  complete  fulfilment  of  its  provisions 
would  necessarily  produce  it — that  conse- 
quence is  INFIDELITY.  And  is  it  possible,  that 
the  previous  training,  teaching  and  authority 
exercised  in  youth,  alone  preserve  from  infi- 

•See  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  late  case 
b:.’forc  the  supreme  court,  in  which  the  validity  cf  Mr. 
Girard’s  will  was  contested. 
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delity  the  soul  that  is  to  be  guided  in  Protes- 
tant doctrine^  only  by  its  own  searchings  into 
Scripture?  Then  take  away  that  training, 
teaching,  and  authority,  mere  remnants  of  old 

popish  errors”  that  drctanseribe  the  "rea- 
son and  the  effects  that  ensue  must  be  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  rule  and 
doctrine! 

If  the  Bible  be  an  infallible  touchstone,” 
an  unerring  guide  to  truth,  as  apptisd  by  the 
Protestaiit  rule  of  private  judgment,  all,  who 
follow  it  "prayerfully”  and  in  good  faith, 
roust  most  assuredly  arrive  at  the  truth.  For 
the  Bible  must  be  infallible  in  its  application, 
or  its  inherent  infallibility  would  be  as  useless 
to  man  as  if  its  pages  had  never  been  inspired 
by  God.  The  great  object  of  its  inspiration, 
its  revelation,  was  man’s  salvation,  and  if,  being 
infallible  in  itself,  its  interpretation  (and  thus 
its  application  to  man’s  state),  is  liable  to 
error,  it  works  the  same  fearful  consequences 
as  if  the  inspired  word  itself  were  fallible  and 
liable  to  error.  The  Unitarian,  then,  seeks  in 
its  holy  pages  for  the  word  of  life;  as  he 
reads,  he  prays  for  light  from  above  to  illume 
his  darkened  spirit.  His  search  is  ended ; he 
forms  his  creed,  and  follows  it.  The  Episco- 
palian, with  the  same  unerring  guide  before 
him,  comes  to  a conclusion  conflicting  with 
and  contradictory  to  the  former.  In  both 
cases  " the  infallible  touchstone”  has  been  ap- 
plied according  to  the  rule  prescribed,  the  only 
rule  which  Protestants  admit  and  therefore  for 
them  the  only  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth — 
by  the  application  of  private  judgment ; and 
yet  one  party  must  be  wrong.  The  one  asserts 
that  his  opponent  is  in  error;  his  opponent 
replies  with  the  same  charge.  There  is  no 
minor  point  at  issue  here  ; it  is  the  vital  doc- 
trine of  religion  upon  which  they  differ. 
Therefore,  the  Bible,  in  its  application  by  the 
Protestant  rule  of  private  judgment,  is  not  an 
infallible  touchstone,  is  not  an  unerring  guide. 

It  is  only  under  the  Catholic  doctrine,  that 
the  Bible  assumes  its  high  and  proper  stand, 
as  the  inspired  work  of  God.  It  is  only  when 
the  infaHible  word  is  interpreted  and  applied 
by  his  infallible  church,  that  they  who  seek  the 
truth,  can  find  it  without  fail!  The  Catholic 
church  hath  never,  for  two  thousand  years, 
with  all  the  millions  of  its  children,  wandered 
for  a moment,  from  its  one  unchanging  faith — 
Protestantism,  in  its  brief  existence,  has 

’V 


scarcely  held  a single  creed  unchanged  for  an 
entire  year.  From  all  its  thousand  varied 
forms,  a thousand  other  forms  more  varied 
still,  are  even  springing  up.  They  are  dri- 
ven about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.”  The 
Catholic,  secure  and  tranquil,  is  anchored  fast 
by  the  rock  on  which  the  Saviour  built  his 
church : " he  hears”  that  " church,”  for  he 
knows  that  her  spouse  " is  with  her  all  dujs 
unto  the  end.” 

Madame  D’Elfort  is  described  as  an  admi- 
rable woman : 

Upright  and  conscientious  in  her  princi- 
ples, firm  and  undeviating  in  her  conduct,  her 
character  commanded  general  esteem.  She 
was  endowed  with  considerable  talents  and 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  the  management 
of  a school.” — P.  20. 

This  is  one  of  the  fine  strokes  of  our  au- 
thoress ; and  really  we  are  unable  to  determine 
whether  we  should  praise  or  blame ; whether 
to  attribute  it  to  a desire  of  doing  justice  to  the 
class  whom  Madame  D’Elfort  represents,  or 
to  the  desire  of  making  her  character  appear 
more  dangerous  by  making  it  very  fascinating 
to  the  pupil.  The  establishment  consisted  of 
French  and  English  boarders ; religion  was  a 
forbidden  subject  of  discussion  among  them, 
*'and  any  attempt  at  religious  controversy  was 
punished  by  immediate  expulsion.  ” No  doubt 
this  restriction  sat  very  hard  upon  our  young 
propagandists,  and  we  are  frequently  enter- 
tained with  Emily’s  regrets,  that  this  rule  pre- 
vented her  bringing  several  benighted  Catho- 
lics into  the  (one  f)  true  fold. 

Our  school  girls  are  not  a little  shocked  at 
the  nature  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
but  this  feeling  becomes  one  of  horror  and 
disgust,  at  least  on  the  part  of  Miss  Emily, 
when  they  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  ongelus 
and  the  litanies. 

"She  became  cold  and  faint  on  hearing 
them  for  the  first  time  and  immediately — 
slipped  her  ears!  /” — P.  25. . 

We  hope  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
descending  for  an  instant  from  the  dignity, 
which,  as  critics,  it  becomes  us  to  maintain,  but 
this  is  decidedly  rich!  and  we  must  be  in> 
dulged  if  our  risible  faculties  are,  for  a single 
moment,  called  into  play.  The  authoress  has 
good  nerves  certainly,  but  we  never  expected 
such  a proof  of  the  fact.  Upon  this  passage 
of  the  work  a smile  of  pity  is  the  only  com- 
ment necessary. 
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As  this  portion  of  the  book  is  intended  to 
overthrow  eompletely  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
invocation  of  saints^  and  more  especially  the 
devotion  to  the  Virgin,  we  will  devote  some 
small  portion  of  our  space  to  its  consideration. 
These  prayers  ‘*were  not  only  unscriptural, 
but  blasphemous 

‘^To  complete  this  catalogue  of  popish 
prayers,  there  was  a long  litany  introduced, 
the  first  two  or  three  petitions  of  which  were 
addressed  to  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  to  the  Vir- 
gin. If  any  thing  could  surpass  the  blasphe- 
mous nature  of  the  preceding  prayers,  this 
was  admirably  calculated  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  picture.*^ — P.  24. 

It  is  a very  singular  and  portentous  fact  in 
connection  with  the  scriptural  prophecy  of 
Mary,  all  nations  shall  henceforth  call  me 
blessed!’’  that  Protestants  universally  deny 
to  the  mother  of  God  that  promised  title, 
which  was  first  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  an- 
gelic messenger.  To  our  minds  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible : for  themselves,  they  may 
reconcile  as  they  can  this  antiscriptural  lie- 
glect  with  their  scriptural  rule  of  conduct. 
In  the  same  paragraph  we  have  an  elaborate 
disquisition  upon  the  names  by  which  the 
Virgin  is  addressed  in  the  litanies,  and  which 
it  seems  impossible  for  the  cold  and  callous 
heart  of  the  Protestant  fully  to  appreciate. 

But  the  triumphant  refutation  of  this  po- 
pish error”  is  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
and  is  introduced  in  a coversation  between 
Miss  Emily  and  a Protestant  companion,  who 
has  been  long  enough  in  France  to  have  be- 
come slightly  infected  with  the  perilous  miasm 
that  seems,  in  the  mind  of  the  authoress,  to 
float  in  that  pestiferous  atmosphere.  Miss 
Gordon  very  properly  remarks  that  Emily  is 
**  uncharitable  in  charging  Catholics  with  blas- 
phemy.” 

* If  we  do  not  scruple  to  ask  a friend  on 
earth  to  pray  for  us,  why  should  we  not,  with 
much  more  reason,  entreat  the  prayers  of  our 
friends  in  heaven.’  Emily  was  surprised  to 
hear  this  artful  sophistry  ^where  is  U?)  from 
the  lips  of  a Protestant  girl : but  she  replied 
without  hesitation,  *lf  we  admit  that  idea, 
Miss  Gk)rdon,  we  must  believe  that  deceased 
saints  are  gifted  with  omniscience,  in  order  to 
hear  and  answer  the  petitions  which  are  pre- 
sented to  them  from  so  many  difierent  places 
at  once : yet  that  is  an  attribute  which  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  God  alone.”  ’ 

What  excruciating  logic ! 

**  But  it  is  to  the  Bible  we  should  look  for 


the  truth  or  falsehood  of  every  doctrine ; and 
though  that  blessed  book  commands  living 
Christians  to  ^pray  for  one  another,’  it  no 
where  gives  the  least  countenance  to  praying 
to  departed  saints.” 

, The  word  Kving  in  italics  is  an  interpola- 
tion of  the  authoress : the  command  is  simply 
to  " pray  for  one  another,”  not  restricted  to 
one  portion  of  the  church,  but  to  all  its  mem- 
bers ; including,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
not  only  the  faithful  on  earth,  but  the  spirits 
‘^of  the  just  made  perfect,”  who  are  the  glo- 
rified members.  However,  this  sapient  rea- 
soning utterly  confounds  poor  Miss  Gordon, 
who  retreats  from  the  contest  overwhelmed 
with  confusion.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  here, 
to  remark  in  passing,  that  Miss  Emily  seems 
clad  in  armor  more  invulnerable  than  that 
which  the  infernal  waters  bestowed  upon 
Achilles.  A mere  school  girl  in  her  seven- 
teenth year,  on  every  occasion  that  presents 
itself,  assaults  and  overthrows  the  terrible 
**  dragons  and  monsters  that  throng  around 
the  den  of  the  giant  pope.”  Priests,  abbes, 
sisters,  nuns,  tutoress  and  companions,  alike, 
meet  with  certain  discomfiture  at  her  hands. 
Priests,  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  study  of 
theology,  nuns,  who  have  spent  twice  the 
number  of  her  years  in  prayer  and  meditation 
on  the  truths  of  religion,  the  instructress  from 
whose  lips  she  is  drinking  in  the  streams  of 
knowledge,  are  represented  in  this  histm'y  of 
facis,^^  this  simple  narrative”  (simple  enough, 
in  good  sooth)!  as  yielding  immediately  at  the 
first  assault  of  her  all-conquering  logic.  At 
the  same  time  this  very  strong  minded  young 
lady  is  ever  ready  to  burst  into  a flood  of  tears 
at  a moment’s  warning,  or  to  fall  into  hysteri- 
cal ‘^fits  of  trembling,” and  “fainting  with 
horror  and  disgust,”  as  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire ; scarcely  a leaf  can  be  turned  without 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sad  events  occuring. 
We  might  presume,  that  the  quantity  of  tears 
shed,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  so  diluted  and  insipid. 

The  unanswerable  argument  which  con- 
founded Miss  Gordon,  does  not  appear  to  us 
as  conclusive  as  the  authoress  herself  seems 
to  imagine  it.  It  matters  little  how  the  saints 
and  angels  hear  us,  if  we  produce  scriptural 
proof  to  the  Protestant  that  they  do  hear  us. 
Therefore  we  shall  say  but  one  word  upon 
the  very  logical  argument  before  us.  Omnis- 
cience is  the  knowledge  of  all  things — present. 
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past,  and  future ; it  implies  infinity : but  the 
hearing  and  answering  (to  take  the  statement 
of  the  authoress)  of  petitions  from  all  places 
at  the  same  time,  is  limited  in  time,  in  space — 
being  confined  to  this  earth,  and  in  knowledge. 
It  is  finite  ; and,  therefore,  does  not  encroach 
on  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  only  a su- 
perior capacity,  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
may  enjoy.  The  nearer  they  are  to  God  the 
greater  must  be  their  knowledge  and  their 
love;  for  he  is  the  centre  and  the  source  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  love : “ We  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  to 
him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.” 
(1  John  iii,  2.)  “We  see  now  through  a 
glass,  in  an  obscure  manner ; but  then  face  to 
face.  Now  I know  in  part ; but  then  I shall 
know  even  as  lamknoivnJ^  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12.)  It 
is  evident,  from  these  and  other  passages  of 
holy  writ,  that  hereafter,  when  the  soul  is 
freed  from  its  bondage  upon  earth,  when  it 
shall  have  burst  from  the  shackles  that  tram- 
melled its  faculties  here,  it  shall  become 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  resplen- 
dent hosts  of  heaven,  that  its  power  and  its 
knowledge  shall  soar  above  created  things,  till 
it  approaches,  yet  infinitely  afar,  in  semblance 
to  him  in  whose  image  and  likeness  it  was 
made.  “We  shall  become  like  to  liim.”  We 
shall  see  all  things  in  him  “ for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is.”  Even  “the  angels”  in  heaven 
“ rejoice  over  one  sinner’s  doing  penance.” 

But  the  communion  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
with  the  church  is  more  distinctly  described. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  inspired  pen- 
man, after  reminding  them  of  the  approach  of 
Moses  to  Mount  Sinai  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God,  continues : “But  you  are  come  to 
Mount  Sinai  and  to  the  city  of  the  living  Gtod, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company 
of  many  thousand  angels  and  to  the  church  of 
the  first  bom  leho  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 
God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  perfect.*^  (Hebrews  xii,  22, 23.)  How 
beautifully  and  clearly  is  here  described  the 
church  of  God — the  communion  of  the  saints ! 
What  human  eloquence  is  equal  to  the  elo- 
quence inspired  from  above  1 What  earthly 
conceptions  to  the  breathings  of  the  divine 
spirit?  The  Jews,  struggling  onward  from 
Egypt  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land, 
are  gathered  around  the  base  of  the  holy  mount 
in  the  midst  of  their  toil  and  suffering,  to  listen 


to  the  wondrous  voice  and  to  meet  the  angels 
of  the  Most  High.  The  faithful  on  earth — ^in 
their  weary  pathway  through  the  desert  of  its 
trials  and  tribulations — are  come  into  “ the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,” 
the  fold  of  the  church,  in  the  company  of 
the  angels,”  and  of  the  saints  who  have  won 
the  crown  of  eternal  glory. 

But  lest  the  caviller  may  exclaim  that,  even 
if  the  saints  and  angels  can  hear  our  prayers 
and  are  in  communion  with  the  church  on 
earth,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  really  inter- 
cede for  us,  we  will  quote  the  following: 
“ Take  heed  that  you  despise  not  these 
little  ones:  for  I say  to  you  that  their  an- 
gels  who  are  in  heaven  always  see  the  face  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  (Matt,  xviii, 
10.)  And  why  take  heed  ? because  their  an- 
gels will  intercede  for  them  with  the  Father. 
In  the  Apocalypse  the  four  and  twenty  living 
things  “ offer  up  the  golden  vials  full  of  odors,^^ 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. 

Many  are  the  passages  of  holy  writ  to  which 
we  might  refer,  but  we  will  simply  conclude 
by  reiterating  the  argument  which  the  author- 
ess so  gratuitously  declares  to  be  a sophistry. 
Why,  if  the  prayers  of  a poor  sinful  mortal 
struggling  like  ourselves  through  “ this  valley 
of  tears,”  can  avail  us,  why  cannot  the  prayers 
of  the  blessed  spirits  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect,” of  the  pure,  the  immaculate  mother  of 
the  Saviour?  Will  he  not  incline  his  ear  to 
the  voice  of  her  who  hung  over  his  infant  suf- 
ferings in  the  manger;  who  watched  with  the 
love  that  only  mothers  know,  over  his  holy 
childhood  “as  he  waxed  in  years  and  strength,” 
who  wept  over  his  loss  at  the  return  from  the 
temple,  for  whom  he  displayed  his  divine 
power  and  wrought  the  miracle  at  the  marriage 
feast  before  his  preaching  had  commenced? 
Will  the  divine  son  refuse  the  intercession  of 
the  pure  mother  whose  heart  was  pierced  for 
him  with  the  sword  of  sorrow,  whose  bosom 
bled  with  every  wound  that  lacerated  his  ten- 
der frame,  who  followed  him  through  the  toil 
and  suffering  of  his  life,  and  bowed  in  speech- 
less agony  at  the  foot  of  his  cross  in  the  awful 
hour  of  his  death ! The  dying  Saviour  com- 
mitted the  Blessed  Virgin  to  the  care  and  affec- 
tion of  the  beloved  apostle,  with  the  charge 
that  he  should  be  a son  to  that  immaculate 
mother.  The  Catholic  church  has  ever  cher- 
ished a warm  devotion  for  that  holy  mother ; 
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she  has  eyer  taught  her  children  to  emulate  the 
beloTed  disciple,  to  aspire  to  be  like  him  in  love 
and  dutf,  children  of  Mary.  Oh  I beautiful 
derodon  to  the  mother  of  God!  Mother, 
most  pure,  most  immaculate,  mother  of  mercy, 
intercede  for  those  who  should  hare  been  thy 
children  but  whom  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
inrelopes ; intercede  for  them  to  thy  Son,  that 
he  may  soften  their  hearts  and  grant  them  the 
grace  to  become  tiue  children  of  thee ! 

The  next  sulgect  upon  which  our  authoress 
expends  her  labor  is  the  worship  of  images.” 
And  here  it  would  seem  that  she  is  determined 
to  hx  the  stigma  of  idolatry  upon  Catholics 
in  spite  of  their  protestations  to  the  contrary. 
She  is  honest  enough,  however,  to  enter  that 
protest  upon  record  5 but  at  the  same  time 
endearors  to  destroy  its  force  by  denying  its 
troth. 

* I asked  Mademoiselle  Laval  yesterday,^ 
said  she  f Miss  Gordon),  ^ if  it  was  true  that 
they  worsnipped  them ; and  she  assured  me 
it  was  quite  a mistake,  and  that  they  only  knelt 
before  pictures*^  and  images  as  a mark  of  reve- 
rence to  the  persons  they  represented.^ 

* Ah ! Miss  Gordon,’  replied  Emily,  ^ it  is 
a sad  sign  of  a bad  cause  when  tee  ore  ashamed 
to  ovon  the  tnUh.  Wherefore  then  do  thev 
kneel  to  them  ? What  more  unequivocal  mark 
of  adoration  can  we  possibly  show  to  an  ob- 
ject than  the  action  of  kneeling  to  it  1 Do  you 
remember  how  awfuUy  the  Israelites  were  pun- 
ished hj  God  for  their  ims^e  worship  V 

**  ‘ Yes ! but  they  worshiped  those  images, 
and  the  Catholics  only  look  upon  them  as  re- 
presentations.’ 

"‘Well,  granting  that  they  only  do  so 
(which,  however,  is  very  doubtful),  I do  not 
think  the  Israelites  did  any  more.’  ’’ — P.  30. 

To  prove  this,  our  authoress  says  that  the 
Israelites  had  just  seen  the  " manifestation  of 
God,”  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  worshipped  the  golden  calf  as  God.  We 
are  surprised  that  a Protestant  should  endeavor 
to  avoid  and  escape  the  force  of  scriptural  au- 
thority : the  inspired  penman  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  golden  calf  was  worshipped  as 
God  itself.  " These  are  thy  Gods,  O Israel, 

* On  the  tuljeet  of  pictaret,  we  may  remark  that 

Proteatanta  are  becoming  leaa  rigid  and  aenipuloua. 
See  the  Harpera*  splendid  illuminated  Bible ; the  en- 
graringa  are  numbered  by  thonaanda — some  of  them 
not  rery  ehaate  if  we  may  believe  Proteatant  papera ; 
yet  two  or  three  editions  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  were  exhausted  in  a few  weeks.  The  first 
engraving,  a splendid  one  by  the  way,  represents  **  the 
Sj^rii  qf  God  mooing  over  Ike  toaiere,**  under  the  fig- 
ure of  a venerable  man  in  an  outstretched  attitude,  aM 
sarrounded  by  a dim  veil  of  clouds ! ! 


that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,” 
exclaimed  the  people,  “ and  they  offered  holo- 
causts and  peace  offeriogs  ” — " They  have 
made  to  themselves  a golden  calf,  and  have  adored 
it,”  said  the  Lord  to  Moses  on  the  mount. 
But,  continues  our  authoress, " the  second  (our 
first)  commandment  not  only  forbids  the 
avowed  worship  of  images,  but  explicitly  adds 
also,  ‘ thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them.’  ” 
Yet  after  this  command  was  promulgated, 
when  the  people  were  suffering  and  dying 
with  the  venomed  bite  of  the  fiery  serpent, 
God  made  Moses  make  a brazen  serpent  and 
set  it  up,  that  all  who  turned  their  appealing 
eyes  towards  it,  might  be  healed.  On  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  were  placed  the  figures  of  the 
cherubim,  and  it  was  no  idolatry  "to  bow 
down  before  ” the  ark.  Our  authoress  has 
given  but  half  even  of  the  Protestant  version  of 
the  commandment  After  forbidding  the  ma- 
king of  images  or  strange  gods,  the  sentence 
continues : " Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself 
to  them  nor  serve  them !”  The  Doway  Bible 
has  it : "Thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  them!” 
and  we  must  be  excused  for  preferring  our  own 
authorized  version,  though  any  candid  mind 
will  acknowledge  that  even  the  words,  " bow 
down,”  when  connected  with  what  precedes 
them,  convey  the  same  meanihg. 

But  our  fair  theologian  is  evidently  hard 
pressed  for  an  argument.  She  certainly  has 
not  reflected  on  the  force  of  the  assertion  that 
Catholics  "are  ashamed  to  own  the  truth.” 
Will  she  presume  to  say  that  we  are  wilful  and 
intentional  idolaters  and  yet  attempt  to  conceal 
it?  If  idolatry  were  part  of  our  creed,  we 
would  necessarily  declare  it,  if  its  concealment 
would  prove  our  consciousness  of  its  falsehood 
and  sinfulness,  and  that  we  did  not  believe  it 
Either  Catholics  are  not  idolaters  or  they  who 
talk  thus  are  hypocrites.  The  passage  is  a tissue 
of  absurdity.  If  kneeling  be  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  adoration,  such  as  is  due  to  God  alone, 
then  are  the  lord  bishops,  the  peers,  the  commons 
of  England  idolaters ; then  do  they  blaspheme 
the  living  God  by  offering  to  the  creature  that 
which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone,  at  each  and 
every  time  they  kneel  in  the  presence  of  Eng- 
land’s queen.  The  authoress  and  her  book- 
seller should  be  indicted  for  a conspiracy 
against  the  queen’s  dignity  •,  a judge  and  jury 
might  be  found  in  the  incorruptible  courts  of 
England  who  would  convict,  especially  if  there 
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should  be  on  intimation  from  one  high  in  an- 
thority.^^ 

Johnson  defines  an  idolater  to  be  one  who 
pays  divine  honor  to  images;  one  who  teor- 
ehips  for  God  that  which  is  not  God,^^  Is 
kneeling  essentially  a divine  honor  1 No ! the 
Protestant  kneels  to  his  fellow-man,  and  with- 
out sin.  Is  asking  the  intercession  of  the 
saints  an  ofiferiog  to  the  creature  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Creator?  The  yery  form  of 
the  proposition  precludes  it.  Such  prayer, 
applied  to  the  Deity,  would  be  foul  blasphemy. 
How  could  we  ask  him  to  intercede  for  us  ? 
But  if  it  were  a dwine  honor,  essentially  and  of 
itself,  then  it  is  idolatry  to  apply  it  to  a crea- 
ture, and  every  Protestant  who  asks  the  prayers 
of  his  friend  or  pastor  is  guilty  of  idolatry : he 
constitutes  another  mediator  between  himself 
and  God,  contrary  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  text,  there  is  but  one  mediator.”* 

To  constitute  idolatry,  the  act  offered  to  the 
creature  must  be  such  as  in  its  very  essence 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  Creator,  or  it  must 
be  offered  to  that  as  God  which  is  not  God ! 
Now,  the  veneration  of  the  Catholic  towards 
the  saints  and  their  representations,  whether 
on  glowing  canvass  or  in  almost  breathing  mar- 
ble, is  but  the  reverence  due  to  the  illus- 
trious dead  and  to  all  that  reminds  us  of  them. 
As  far  as  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  the 
spiritual  hero  are  elevated  above  the  glory  of  the 
earthly  hero,  so  far  should  the  honor  paid  to 
the  saint  be  superior  to  the  honor  paid  to  the 
warrior.  It  is  a noble  sentiment,  it  is  a glori- 
ous thought  to  honor  the  great  departed  1 It 
extends  their  earthly  influence  beyond  the 
grave.  The  memory  of  their  virtues,  the 
power  of  their  example,  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
people’s  gratitude  to  them  will  urge  others  to 
emulate  their  deeds.  It  is  praiseworthy  to 
honor  the  departed  warrior ; why  should  honor 
to  the  departed  saint  be  condemned?  The 
statue  of  the  hero,  the  patriot,  the  sage,  is 
towering  far  above  the  homes  of  the  proud 
monumental  city ; it  graces  the  capital  of  the 
land ; those  calm  and  placid  features  look 
down  upon  every  hearth-stone,  are  enshrined  on 
every  domestic  altar.  The  father  teaches  his 
son  to  look  with  reverence  upon  the  picture, 

• • Oh ! contione  to  pray  for  ot,  my  dear,  dear 

■ir/  exclaimed  the  weepinr  girls,  as  they  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  Tenerab!c  man.” — P.  18.  This  is  quite  as 
fervent  as  a Catholic  to  his  saint. 


and  to  breathe  with  gratitude  the  name  of 
Washington.  It  is  just!  Why  in  the  spiri- 
tual republic — the  church  of  Christ — should 
not  the  statues  and  paintings  of  her /leroes  look 
down  upon  her  assembled  children,  and  rest 
beneath  every  roof  to  remind  them  ever  of 
their  virtues,  their  sufferings,  and  their  tri- 
umphs? 

Immediately  following  the  passage  above 
quoted,  we  have  set  forth  at  large  the  oft  re- 
Catholic  church  has  rejected  the  second  com- 
futed  yet  currently  believed  charge,  that  the 
mandment  and  divided  another  into  two  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  in  number.  The 
falsehood  of  this  charge  would  be  apparent  to 
Protestants  if  they  would  apply  to  Catholic 
authorities,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  are  either  as  ignorant  as 
themselves  or  are  determined  to  mislead  them. 
With  as  much  truth  might  we  charge  our -op- 
ponents with  dividing  our  first  and  rejecting 
one  of  the  last  commandments.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  division  and  enumeration.  Pro- 
testants have  not  chosen  to  adopt  that  which 
the  church  ages  ago  adopted ; every  thing  most 
be  reformed.  By  reference  to  the  catechism  of 
this  diocess  the  first  commandment  will  be 
found  set  forth  at  large,  containing  (as  relating 
to  the  same  subject  and  being  one  continuous 
sentence  and  therefore  properly  but  one  com- 
mand) the  first  and  second  of  the  Protestant 
The  ninth  and  tenth,  which  our  opponents 
unite  into  one,  relate  entirely  to  difiTerent  sub- 
ject matter,  forbid  different  sins  and  therefore 
are  not  properly  made,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  one  commandment  They  are  two 
commands,  number  them  as  you  will. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  book  which 
would  give  us  a fair  subject  for  ridicule, 
many  which  might  afford  matter  for  serious  re- 
flection. We  shall  avoid  ridicule,  for  the  er- 
rors of  our  authoress  must  be  attributed  to 
weakness  and  ignorance  and  not  to  really  evil 
motives;  of  further  serious  commentary  the 
work  is  scarcely  deserving.  To  take  up  each 
charge  brought  against  us,  to  answer  each  im- 
potent attempt  at  argument  upon  theological 
subjects  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  spare  for  that  purpose.  W e should  review 
every  page  of  the  work.  However  it  would 
frequently  afford  us  subjects  for  amusement. 

On  page  thirty-six  we  have  a passing  notice 
of  the  viaticum  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead. 
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So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  the  impressive  ce- 
remonies that  Emily  and  Caroline  are  sur- 
prised into  the  appearance  of  idolatry^’’  by 
kneeling  with  the  Catholic  girls  whilst  the 
host  is  passing.  The  unfortunate  sick  girl,  a 
servant  of  the  house,  dies  shortly  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  last  consoling  rites  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  we  have  the  Protestant, 
whose  heart  is  so  rich  in  charity,  exclaiming : 
"Dead!  gone  to  receive  her  final  sentence, 
and  how  Reader,  the  italics  are  not  ours : 
they  are  the  emanation  of  Protestant  charity  I 

The  funeral  of  the  departed  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  the  authoress  to  describe,  and  we 
confess  most  beautifully,  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  and  its  wonderful  impression  upon  the 
heart  She  gives  full  effect  to  the  ceremony 
but  only  to  condemn  it  as  dangerous  and  delu- 
sive. She  forgets  that  in  this  world  it  is  only 
throngh  the  senses  that  the  spirit  can  com- 
mune with  outward  things ; it  is  only  through 
the  medium  which  God  has  provided  that  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  can  be  expressed ; that 
words  themselves  are  only  signs,  and  that 
other  signs  may  sometimes  express  feelings 
better  than  words.  Our  Sariour  himself  on 
all  occasions  made  use  of  solemn  ceremonies. 
The  Protestant  is  aware  of  this,  and  has  re- 
tained more  of  form  than  he  can  consistently 
with  his  objection  to  the  Catholic.  Indeed  our 
authoress  asserts  very  gravely  the  superior 
solemnity  of  the  Protestant  form  of  burial ! 

The  doctrine  of  puigatory  is  touched  upon  in 
pages  fifty-four  and  fifty-five,  and,  of  course, 
inspires  a proper  degree  of  horror  I 

Our  authoress  presents  us  with  what  must 
be  considered  a Protestant  miracle ; certainly 
it  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  the  society  at 
Exeter  Hall  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
canonize  our  authoress  who  has  wrought 
upon  her  pages  this  great  work.  A young 
lady  is  represented  at  page  sixty  as  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  a drooping  ash  and  reading  a book 
at  night  by  the  moonlight  alone.  This  is  won- 
derful ! If  the  authoress  is  thus  negligent  in 
the  statement  of  her  " facts,’^  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  her  assertions  about  mat- 
ters of  opinion  and  articles  of  faith  ? 

There  is  one  important  subject  which  we 
shall  notice  here,  although  it  seems  to  run 
throughout  the  book ; it  is  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  without  works.  The  very 
idea  of  meriting  heaven”  is  indescribably 


shocking  to  our  authoress : she  forgets  that 
heaven  must  be  taken  by  violence  and  that  the 
barren  fig-tree  must  be  cut  down  and  cast  into 
the  flames.  We  have  given  our  authoress 
one  Scriptural  quotation  already,  we  will  fur- 
nish her  with  another  for  the  next  edition : 
"Was  not  Abraham  our  {axher  justified  by 
works  offering  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  al- 
tar?” Man  is  justified  by  faith  and  works  and 
not  faith  alone : " for  faith  without  works  is 
deadJ^  (St.  James  ii,  21.)  We  would  respect- 
fully recommend  the  epistle  of  St.  James  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  all  Protestants,  not  only 
for  the  doctrine  of  justification  but  that  of  ex- 
treme unction,  and  various  other  matte^^  which 
the  reformers,  or  rather  they  who  reformed  the 
reformers,  have  determined  to  be  unscriptwral 
and  unnecessary ! 

The  subject  is  introduced  by  a description  of 
the  gary  sisters  whom  the  Protestant  girls  visit 
by  the  permission  or  rather  contrivance  of  their 
superior.  This  is  done  of  course  to  entrap 
them  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pious  lives  and 
devoted  charity  of  those  holy  women.  Here 
they  are  introduced  to  Sister  Lucie.  The  an- 
nual vow  has  just  expired  and  the  days  of  sus- 
pense, during  which  they  are  to  decide  upon 
its  renewal,  are  passing  slowly  by  and  the 
good  sister  pours  out  her  lamentations  over 
the  lagging  hours ; she  bums  to  be  re-united  to 
her  Saviour  and  his  church  by  that  bond  of 
ardent  charity.  The  fervor  of  her  heart  is  ex- 
quisitely wrought  out ; the  devotedness  of  the 
sister  is  fairly  and  beautifully  described ; but, 
alas!  at  the  close  comes  Emily  with  her  chari- 
table surmises. 

" f What  is  the  smkig  from  whence  flows  all 
this  devotedness  of  heart  and  life  ? Is  it  genu- 
ine piety  or  dark-minded  supersHtionl  Is  it 
scriptural  love  to  God  and  man  springing  from 
a vital  principle  of  grace  in  the  soul— or  a 
slavish,  self-ri^eous  hope  of  securing  heaven 
by  such  works.^  There  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  the  latter  from  the  corrupt  and  antiscrip- 
tural  tenets  of  the  church  to  which  Sister  Lucie 
belonged.”— P.  65. 

Could  not  her  woman’s  heart  have  melted 
as  she  thought  upon  the  soul  inspiring  charity, 
and  the  trials,  and  the  enduring  faith  of  the 
humble  sister  in  her  garb  of  gray?  Could 
she  not  have  followed,  at  least  in  fancy,  to  the 
bed  of  the  sick  and  the  weary,  to  the  couch  of 
the  infected  and  the  plague-stricken,  to  the 
straw  pallet  in  the  dungeon  of  the  condemned, 
to  the  hovel  of  the  starving  and  the  destitute. 
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and  gazed  upon  her  as  the  ministering  angel 
wherever  there  was  vice,  and  misery,  and 
starvation,  and  disease,  and  death!  Could 
she  not  have  painted  to  her  heart  the  fair  vir- 
gin, young,  blooming,  beautiful, — with  wealth 
around  her  that  might  have  glutted  avarice 
itself, — ^wiih  splendor,  and  luxury,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  in  all  their  syren  forms,  beckon- 
ing her  onward  to  share  the  intoxicating  joys 
of  earth, — ^wilh  love,  the  boy-god,  wreathing 
his  star-lit  smiles, — and  all  the  old  memories 
of  childhood,  home,  and  friends,  and  early 
pleasures,  clinging  around  her  heart, — high- 
born, tender  and  delicate ; yet  veiling  her  youth 
and  beauty,  trampling  upon  countless  wealth, 
scorning  the  joys  of  earth,  cold  as  the  virgin 
snow  to  the  rays  of  earthly  love,  breaking 
asunder  the  links  that  had  chained  her  earthly 
years,  giving  up  all  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to 
minister  to  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the  weary, 
and  the  dying ! Why  did  not  her  heart  soften 
as  she  dwelt  upon  the  picture,  and  bid  her  to 
do  justice  to  the  motives  of  the  good  gray  sis- 
ter? Has  she  forgotten  that  blessed  are  they 
who  give  even  a glass  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour?  that  those  who  judge 
ihall  be  judged,  and  those  who  condemn,  be 
condemned  ? 

The  Protestant  girls  are  permitted  to  attend, 
on  every  Sunday,  at  a small  chapel. 

Where  the  Gospel  was  faithfully  preached 
by  a young  clergyman,  and  the  more  serious 
little  party  found  this  means  of  grace  a source 
of  delightful  refreshment,  ....  though  the 
levity  and  inattention  of  too  many  plainly 
showed  that  it  was  not  spiritual  improvement 
they  sought  in  this  visit  to  the  house  of  God.” 

The  Catholics  were  very  rigid  in  obeying 
the  commands  of  the  church  as  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  and  Madame  D’Elfort 
informed  Emily  that  ‘^she  would  lake  her 
Catholic  pupils  to  church,  even  if  it  were  to 
rain  eUmes  from  heaven !” 

‘^‘Alas!’  thought  Emily,  ‘how  does  this 
conscientious  discharge  of  every  religious  duty 
put  to  shame  many  of  those  inconsistent  pro- 
lessors  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a purer 
faithr^^^p.se. 

. Nevertheless  our  rigid  young  lady  is  ex- 
tremely horrified  at  the  innocent  amusements 
in  which  the  children  are  permitted  to  indulge, 
during  the  afternoon.  She  makes  a statement 
here,  which,  if  true,  places  Madame  D’ElforPs 
conscientiousness  in  a somewhat  lower  scale 


than  we  might  have  supposed  possible  after 
the  praises  above.  Pocket  money  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  girls  every  Sunday  morning, — 
a fruit  woman  attends  each  evening,  and 
“every  allurement  is  thrown  in  their  way” 
to  make  them  buy.  Of  course  the  only  object 
is  to  break  the  Sabbath.  This  does  not  much 
surpass  the  “ reading  by  moonlight  alone,”  in 
the  shade  of  the  drooping  ash ! In  an  after 
chapter,  “ Sunday  temptations  ” are  more 
fully  wrought  out. 

To  avoid  these  dangers,  and  to  dispose  of 
their  money  to  better  advantage,  Emily,  who 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  character  of  pas- 
tor of  this  little  fiock  in  the  desert,  presides  in 
the  formation  of  a “ mimortary  eusoeiationP' 
The  first  mite  put  into  this  treasury,  which  is 
to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen,  is 
a sou,  found  in  the  garden.  W'e  cannot  avoid 
drawing  a fanciful  comparison  between  the 
inception  of  this  little  missionary  association 
and  that  of  the  first  great  missionary  associa- 
tion under  Henry  VIII.  The  first  funds  of 
each  were  derived  from  Catholic  possessions. 
Lydia  finds  a sou  in  Madame  D^Elfort’s  gar- 
den, which  eouM  not  be  “applied  to  better 
purposes;”  and  Henry  discovers  great  pos- 
sessions in  the  church  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  better  purpose  than  the  service  of 
God,  the  service  of  himself  and  his  venal 
courtiers. 

Romish  idolatry  is  set  forth  in  full  when  the 
joyous  season  of  Christmas  is  reached.  If 
the  adoration  of  the  true  God  be  idolatry,  then 
are  Catholics  most  devout  idolaters.  The  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  descanted  upon ; and 
we  are  informed  that  “Good  Friday  is  the 
only  day  on  which  it  is  not  celebrated.”  No 
host  is  consecrated  on  that  day,  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  but  mass  is  celebrated 
and  the  priest  receives  a host  which  was  con- 
secrated on  the  day  previous,  the  festival  of 
the  institution  of  the  holy  euchaiist.  The 
beautifully  ornamented  altar  on  which  the  sa- 
cred host  is  deposited,  is  described  very  eflec- 
tively ; but  great  care  is  taken  to  stigmatise  the 
host  as  “ the  idol,”  and  to  assure  the  reader 
that  “ it  is  all  real  mockery,  concealed  under 
apparent  reverence.” 

On  page  138,  we  are  assured  that  Catholics 
are  forbidden  to  read  the  BUde;  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  same  chapter  we  are  treated  to 
a very  silly  controversy  ^tween  Miss  Lydia, 
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the  sister  of  Caroline,  and  the  Abl^  de  Ronce- 
vaU  in  which  the  poor  priest  is  of  course  most 
barbarously  discomhted.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  work  an  especial  degree  of  severity  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  **  wicked  priests,’^  who,  we 
are  informed,  having  access  to  the  Bible  them- 
selres,  necessarily  know  the  falsehood  of  what 
they  teach,  yet  wilfully  and  malicioasly  con- 
tinue to  lead  their  deluded  followers  to  destruc- 
tion. The  procession  of  the  Host  on  the 
Bieu”  enables  our  authoress  to  enter 
theologically  into  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
dation ; of  coarse  the  question  is  settled  be- 
fond  doubt  or  cavil. 

That  Catholics  rebaptize,  the  former  bap- 
tism being  considered  of  no  value  whatever,’’ 
p.  175,  is  a matter  which  our  authoress  as- 
serts most  positively.  This  may  be  ignorance; 
she  may  have  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of 
condhional  baptism  where  it  is  uncertain  that 
the  sacrament  has  ever  been  administered. 
Baptism  can  be  received  but  once,  and  it  is 
sacrilege  to  repeat  it  Protestant  baptism  is 
yalid,  when  correctly  performed,  not  on  the 
ground  of  priesUy  function  in  the  officiator, 
but  through  the  doctrine  of  lay4>aptism. 

Thus  far  have  we  followed  our  authoress 
through  the  tedious  course  of  two  hundred 
pages,  pointing  out  a few,  very  few,  of  the 
errors  and  misstatements  which  fill  the  work. 
The  year  for  which  the  Protestant  girls  had 
entet^  at  Madame  D’Elfort’s  has  expired; 

and  not  without  tears  of  regret  they  depart 
from  a society  in  which  they  bad  lived  for 
more  than  a twelvemonth.”  Mr.  Howard, 
the  father  of  Lydia  and  Caroline,  takes  his 
daughters  and  neice,  Emily,  to  Paris;  but  as 
his  health  to  decline  very  rapidly,  he 

prepared  to  set  out  for  Italy,  giving  to  the 
girls  the  choice  of  the  school  at  which  they 
should  remain  until  his  return.  Caroline, 
who  had  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Catholic  faith,  was  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  Madame  D’Elfort’s,  but  Emily  ob- 
jected, being  fully  satisfied  **  that  it  was  highly 
dangerous  to  entrust  young  people  to  such 
tnition.”  A Protestant  school  was  selected  in 
the  environs  of  Paris ; but  alas ! — 

'‘They  felt  that  they  had  indeed  escaped  from 
the  precincts  of  a corrupt  church,  out  thev 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  a congregation  which 
was  but  a dry  and  withered  branch  of  the 
beanteous  Protestant  vine.  It  was  a shadow 
without  a sultttance — a body  without  a soul  I” 
Von.  HI.— No.  5.  27 


Yes;  it  was  French!  and  English  parents 
should  patronize  Engliah  academies.  It  was 
worse  than  Madame  D’Elfort’s ! I would 
rather  be  among  the  Roman  Catholics  again ! 
They,  at  least,  are  sincere!”  exclaims  Emily, 
and  accordingly  some  ten  pages  further  on, 
we  find  the  party  settled  down  in  the  convent 
of  St  Anne’s,  not  far  from  their  old  residence. 

A whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  “convent 
scenes,”  one  of  which  is  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  “ taking  the  veil.”  Our  authoress  en- 
deavors to  insinuate  that  the  novice,  in  this 
instancer  is  the  victim  of  compulsion.  The 
chapter  following  is  filled  with  “ the  confes- 
sional,” and  we  are  surprised  to  find  several 
Protestant  girls  compeUed  to  go  to  confession. 
All  the  usual  cant  upon  this  subject  is  ex- 
hausted, and  we  come  at  last  to  a veritable 
“ horror.” 

“ An  unhappy  nun  was  said  to  have  been 
starved  in  the  dungeons,  not  long  before  the 
present  superior  assum^  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment”— P.  246. 

Whether  the  report  was  true  or  false  in  the 
present  instance,  “ they  felt  that  such  things 
were  not  only  possible,  but  probable.”  We 
are  surprised  that  the  French  government, 
not  very  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  Ca- 
tholic institutions,  should  permit  such  fearful 
doings  as  our  authoress  here  hints  at  (for, 
reader,  this  is  a tah  of  facts) ; and  still  more 
(for  that  must  be  a fact  also),  that  these  Pro- 
testant girls  and  other  boarders,  Protestant 
likewise,  and  even  our  authoress  herself, 
should  have  become  morally  accessory  afler 
die  fact,  by  concealing  their  knowledge  of  this 
dreadful  crime  from  the  French  police.  Our 
authoress  should  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
eommunication  to  the  government.  We  had 
thought  that  the  amiable  Maria  Monk  had  ex- 
hausted the  credulity  of  our  Protestant  friends 
upon  the  subject  of  convents,  but  we  confess 
our  error;  the  book  before  us  has  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  doubtless  the  convent  scenes 
have  greatly  aided  its  x>opularity.  A dash  of 
the  terrific  is  necessary  to  please  the  taste  of 
the  public. 

The  nuns  are  not  as  conscientious  as  Mad- 
ame D’Elfort ; they  make  every  effort  to  con- 
vert their  pupils.  As  a last  resort,  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  faith,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  convent. 
This  poor  expedient,  for  the  fowler  would 
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scarcely  drive  away  the  birds  he  wishes  to 
ensnare,  succeeds  with  Caroline.  She  re- 
mains and  becomes  a Catholic;  Emily  and 
Lydia  depart  and  weep  over  her  apostacy. 
Mr.  Howard  dies  in  Italy,  and  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Emily’s  father,  comes  to  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  home  with  him  his  daughter 
cmd  his  nieces,  Caroline  and  Lydia. 

Arrived  in  England,  every  endeavor  is  made 
to  bring  back  Caroline  to  the  fold  of  Protest- 
antism ; the  priest  who  had  effected  her  con- 
version in  France,  is  informed  of  her  danger 
by  the  resident  priest  of  Q , and  imme- 

diately sets  out  on  a long  journey  to  pre- 
serve his  proselyte.  His  rash  violence,  how- 
ever, completes  the  conquest  which  her 
friends  have  already  commenced;  and  the 
work  closes  with  hymns  of  triumph,  and 
denunciations  against  Protestant  parents  who 
send  their  children  to  France  to  finish  their 
education. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  this  book  more 
importance  than  it  deserves;  we  have  only 
placed  it  before  our  readers  to  display  the 
shifis  to  which  Protestants  are  reduced  when 
they  would  assail  the  truths  of  the  Cadtolic 
church.  In  this  kind  of  controversial  writing, 
the  facts  from  which  their  aiguments  are  to 
be  drawn  are  easily  established,  for  simjde  as- 
aeztion  is  the  sole  evidence  required ; and  the 
poor  Catholic,  being  only  heard  through  his 
opponent,  is  not  likely  to  have  his  creed  stated 
fairly,  or  his  reasoning  in  defence  of  his  faith 
honestly  represented.  In  reviewing  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  passed  without  remark 
much  that  was  reprehensible,  because  it  was 
too  absurd,  even  for  the  willing  credulity  of 
the  evil  disposed.  There  are  many  among 
those  who  dissent  from  us,  who  are  too  hon«> 
orable  and  high-minded  to  listen  for  a moment 
to  the  cry  which  prejudice  would  raise  against 
the  Catholic  and  his  faith.  The  educated,  if 
they  have  read  and  studied  with  a lU)eal 
mind,  untrammeled  by  the  chains  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 


scholar  and  the  philosopher,  must  have  dis- 
covered the  utter  and  shameless  falsehood  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  repeated  and  re- 
iterated, and  as  often  refuted,  until  thejr  have 
become  the  veriest  cant  that  disgraces  this 
canting  work).  Such  men  will  turn  from  a 
book  like  this  with  indignant  scorn.  Of  the 
ignorant  we  have  little  hope ; to  them  such 
works  are  more  especially  directed.  The  bale- 
ful error,  and  the  seed  of  hatred  are  gHded 
over  by  the  fascinating  colors  which  fancy 
weaves  into  the  web  of  fiction.  The  yonlh 
sits  down  to  such  a book  to  spend  an  honr  in 
pleasant  recreation,  and  when  he  closes  the 
page,  his  young  heart  is  embittered— he  has 
learned  to  hate — he  has  been  taught  to  believe 
us  what  we  are  not  To  give  cireulation  aod 
authority  to  a work  so  full  of  errors,  so  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  young  and  the  unwary, 
to  excite  a feeling  of  hostility  to  many  of  those 
among  whom  their  lives  must  be  spent,  argnes 
either  gross  ignorance  or  great  uaftumess  and 
recklessness  of  purpose.  Jind  yet  dm  Mtdt 
book  hoi  receioed  tuck  patronage!  It  has  been 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  we  hope  it  may  ef- 
fect some  good ! Not  that  effect  which  it  was 
intended  to  produce,  but  its  very  opposite. 
If  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a man  of 
strong  and  inquiring  mind,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  faith.  He  will  find  Catholic  doctrines 
stated  and  assaOed  by  Protestant  arguments; 
he  will  see  in  a moment  the  weakness  of  the 
argument,  the  irresistible  force  of  the  doctrine, 
where  truly  stated.  He  will  reason.  He  will 
turn  to  Catbohc  books  to  pursue  his  inquiries, 
and  the  result  cannot  be  doubted.  We  ate 
sure  such  works  as  these,  when  in  the  hands 
of  such  men,  have  often  been  productive  of 
good : they  have  led  the  wanderer  back  to  the 
true  fold,  instead  of  driving  him  farther  into 
error.  A weak  defence  is  ever  more  fatal  than 
a fierce  assault ; and  the  work  before  us  is  pro- 
bably as  weak  a defence  of  a bad  cause,  as  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  peruse. 
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WANTING  as  we  have  found  Protestant- 
ism in  the  first  great  ofiices  of  a divinely 
instituted  religion,  we  now  jAoceed  to  investi- 
gate its  moral  results.  It  certainly  was  one 
object  proposed  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  whoever  should  give  ear  to  its 
teachings  would  appreciate  man’s  moral  obli- 
gations, and  find  aid  and  encouragement  in 
their  performance.  Has  Protestantism  done 
this ; — has  it  made  men  better? 

The  irreligious  tendencies  noticed  in  our 
former  number,  would  perhaps  sufficiently 
answer  the  question.  But  the  evil  effect  on 
morals  may  be  traced  even  farther  and  deeper 
than  the  regions  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  The 
polluting  waters  flow  not  only  around  German 
deism  and  English  nothingism : but  wherever 
the  principles  of  the  sixteenth  century  ” have 
been  adopted,  the  dark  wave  has  rolled  broad 
and  high  as  the  domain  of  Protestantism,  until 
the  clear  eye  pains  and  the  pure  heart  sickens 
before  the  wide-spread  chaos.  We  will  not 
gaze  on  every  foul  contagion  which  gives  its 
darkening  color  to  the  tide.”  A brief  glance 
orer  the  weltering  surface  reveals  enough  for 
oar  present  purpose,  and  probably  more  than 
a Catholic  pencil  is  willing  to  portray. 

No  sooner  had  the  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tioD  ” proclaimed  independence  of  church  au- 
thority, than  their  followers  evinced  that  inde- 
pendence by  casting  off  every  moral  restraint 
in  their  haste  to  desert  the  Catholic  faith,  they 
demolished  the  fortifications  of  virtue.  The 
places  where  the  new  dogmas  were  taught 
became  remarkable  for  their  disorders  and 
vices ; in  all  of  them  was  seen  a plain  defec- 
tion from  God.”  This  sad  change  in  the 
morals  of  the  communities  where  the  **  Re- 
fi>nned  doctrine”  was  preached,  is  thus  re- 
corded by  Luther  himself  :♦  **  We  see  that 

• In  Postil.  Dom.  Part  i« 


through  the  malice  of  the  devil  men  are  more 
avaricious,  more  cruel,  more  disorderly,  and 
much  more  wicked  than  they  were  under 
popery.”  True,  even  for  Luther!  Satanic 
malice  grew  triumphant  where  popery  ” was 
driven  out,  and  the  same  men,  as  Protestants, 

are  much  more  wicked  ” than  they  were  as 
Catholics. 

Consistent  with  this  opening  scene  has  been 
the  after  part  of  the  drama.  Not  alone  in  its 
origin,  but  in  every  step  of  its  progress,  Pro- 
testantism has  poisoned  the  moral  atmosphere 
like  the  simoom  of  the  desert,  it  has  blasted 
every  green  thing  whereon  it  breathed.  The 
nations  that  adopted  the  principles  of  the  six- 
teenth century  have  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  dark  labyrinth  of  crime.  They  have 
not  formed  to  themselves  wings  to  rise  far 
above  the  deep  chasm  of  doubt  and  despair, 
and  to  fly  with  steady  and  untiring  pinion  ” 
to  the  bright  fields  and  sunny  hills  of  Rome. 

In  England,  where  once  a thousand  vestals 
preserved  the  pure  flame,  and  a thousand 
shrines  welcomed  the  wandering  sinner  to  re- 
pentance, and  the  bruised  spirit  to  its  home,  we 
are  told  that  " there  is  no  religion ; there  is  no 
Gk>d ; man  has  lost  his  soul  ....  God’s  laws 
are  become  a parliamentary  expediency.*  In 
once  merry  England,” — merry,”  because 
of  her  undoubting  faith  and  the  purity  of  her 
morals,  even  there,  in  the  land  of  sainted  kings 
and  patriot  martyrs,  wide  over  the  whole  re- 
gion has  rushed  the  demoralizing  flood,  over- 
whelming the  low  dwelling  of  those,  who  are 
born,  and  live,  and  die,  where  the  sun-shine 
never  beams ; and  swelling  even  above  the 
high  halls  and  Babel  towers  of  a God-for- 
getting  aristocracy.”  In  Protestant  England, 
“oW  England  ” now,  for  the  innocence  of  youth 
hath  departed  from  her,  it  is  announced  in  the 

* Carlyle. 
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assembly  of  her  nobles,  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  “ Gospel-teaching  ” ministry,  that  her 
mining  population  do  not  come  up  even  to 
the  morality  of  Canadian  savages  that“  they 
are  left  in  a moral  condition  little  raised  above 
that  of  the  brutes that  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  ‘^promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  gambling  and  drinking  are  the  prevail- 
ing habits  j’’  and  that  “ vice  in  every  form 
seems  rife  and  rampant.’** 

Such  are  the  operatives  in  England — such 
the  moral  aspect  they  present  under  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  “ Protestant  ascendancy.”  If 
we  ascend  to  the  circle  of  the  higher  classes, 
we  And  little  else  than  a disgusting  mass  of 
crimes,  which  a pure  heart  may  not  conceive, 
nor  a chaste  lip  utter.  They  darken  the  lus- 
tre of  the  diadem,  and  sully  the  purity  of  the 
ermine : they  are  familiar  things  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  noble,  and  no  strangers  among  the 
penates  of  a doubting  or  disbelieving  minis- 
try ; they  are  the  daily  records  of  the  courts, 
and  they  blaze  nightly  in  the  glittering  “ hells” 
of  London.  In  the  dazzling  parlor  of  the 
purse-proud  aristocrat,  and  in  the  wretched 
hovel  of  the  starving  peasant ; in  the  palaced 
square  of  affluence,  and  in  the  loathsome 
den  of  famine ; almost  everywhere,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  land, 
whether  clothed  in  purple  or  shivering  in  rags, 
vice — deep,  degrading,  brutalizing  vice  wields 
her  triumphant  sceptre.  Not  alone  the  old, 
those  who  have  been  corrupted  by  “ the  world 
and  the  world’s  ways,”  yield  to  her  dominion ; 
but  the  young  even  while  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  their  Creator  are  initiated  into  the  dark  mys- 
teries of  infamy  and  crime.  Do  not  all  re- 
member the  parliamentary  reports  of  the  chil- 
dren’s employment  commission,  wherein  it 
was  shown  that  boys  are  gamblers  and 
drunkards  at  ten  years  of  age,  that  girls  are 
familiar  with  every  nameless  vice  at  twelve  1 
Not  only  in  the  mines  and  workshops  of  the 
poor;  not  only  in  the  hovels  of  misery  and 
famine  is  presented  the  gloomy  picture  of 
moral  degradation.  It  may  be  found  even  in 
the  palace  of  royalty  itself.  Our  own  memo- 
ries can  recal  the  life  of  a late  monarch, 
whose  licentious  career  was  a scandal  to  the 
world  and  a reproach  to  human  nature ; whose 
polygamy,  Antichristian,  and  atrociously  im- 

* See  Parliamentary  Report  of  Children’!  employ- 
ment Commiiaion. 


moral,  was,  in  this  “head  of  the  church,” 
sanctioned  by  a Protestant  parliament.  With 
some  small  exceptions,  vice  rules  in  every 
grade,  through  every  class  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom. 

Need  we  refer  to  the  plunder  and  theft  of  a 
land,  where,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  a purse  of 
gold  might  be  left  on  the  wayside,  and  no  dis- 
honest hand  would  pick  it  up  1 Usury,  stock- 
jobbing  and  swindling,  under  the  license  of 
Protestant  law,  are  unblushingly  practised, 
where  in  Catholic  times  charity  exercised  its 
generous  influence,  and  benevolence  found  a 
home  in  every  brbasL  Need  we  refer  to  the 
swapping  and  selling  of  wives  in  Wales ; to 
the  unequalled  intemperance  of  Scotland?  Un- 
fortunately these  things  are  too  common — they 
are  the  daily  history  of  “ a land  of  closed 
churches  and  hushed  bells,  of  unlighted  altars 
and  unstoled  priests.”  Every  steamer  brings 
to  our  shore  additional  testimony  of  the  almost 
unbounded  immorality  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

That  such  is  their  condition  is  a subject 
rather  of  regret  than  astonishment  They  are 
but  practising  the  lessons  which  their  apostate 
fathers  taught  by  precept  and  example : they 
are  but  treading  the  pathway  wherein  they 
were  directed  to  walk.  “ The  Reformation  in 
England  sprung  from  brutal  passion,  and  was 

nurtured  by  selfish  policy A king, 

whose  character  may  be  best  described  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  despotism  itself  personified, 
unprincipled  nnnisters,  a rapacious  aristocracy, 
a servile  parliament — such  were  the  instru- 
ments by  which  England  was  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  work  which  had 
been  begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer  of  his 
wives,  was  continued  by  Somerset  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother,  and  completed  by  Eliza- 
beth, the  murderer  of  her  guest”*  The 
counsellor  of  these  murderers,  the  high  priest 
in  the  establishment,  was  Cranmer,  a man 
“ equally  false  to  political  and  religious  obli- 
gations.” Such  were  the  bright  exemplars  of 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  Reformed 
dogmas!  A famous  professor  of  Protestant 
theology,  even  the  great  Burnet  “ tendered  to 
Charles  II  a formal  consilium  in  favor  of  po- 
lygamy; exhorting  the  defender  of  the  faith 
and  supreme  head  of  the  church  to  set  the  ex- 

* Macaalaj’i  Mitcellaoief,  p.  71. 
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ample  to  his  subjects  of  so  evaogelieal  a te- 
IbrixL’^*  Such  were  the  doctrines  and  practi-* 
ees  of  the  Anglican  establishment  in  its  youth; 
and  we  hare  seea  that  in  its  after  age  it  lost 
not  its  capabilities  of  bringing  forth  and  matur- 
ing erery  vice. 

Pestilential  clouds  hang  heavy  over  all  the 
land ; the  moral  atmosphere  is  filled  with  dis- 
ease and  death.  Far^  far  off^  however,  may 
be  seen  one  small,  bright  blue  streak  of 
heaven.”  There  the  good  and  the  wise  are 
gazing  now.  The  patriot  and  the  **  church- 
man” alike  are  calling  on  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  and  striving  that  the  old  may  become 
new,  and  the  new  become  old.”  Not  too  soon 
do  they  press  for  reform. 

When  the  people  bow  down  in  worship  be- 
ibre  the  golden  calf;  when  they  ''fear  no 
hell,  but  that  of  not  making  money ;”  when 
the  money  changers  desecrate  the  temple; 
when  a whole  nation  has  forgotten  God,  has 
remembered  only  mammon  and  what  mam- 
mon leads  to  it  is  indeed  time  to  summon 
back  the  fhith  which  ennobled  and  sanctified 
their  fathers.  When  the  bishops  of  the  estab- 
lished church  sire  engaged  ''  in  illustrating  pas- 
sages of  the  Athenian  comedies,  of  which  even 
R^ester  would  have  been  ashamed ;”  when 
professors  of  divinity  annually  reward  the  most 
distinguished  young  men  of  the  kingdom  **  for 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  writings  com- 
pared with  which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is 
modest  4 when  it  is  avowed  that  *'the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  are  either  ignorant  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  or  have  signed  them  in  a 
fraudulent  spirit  and  for  the  sake  of  emolu- 
ment,”} there  is  then,  indeed,  urgent  necessity 
for  a reform  that  will  revive  the  zeal  of  Au- 
gustine and  the  sanctity  of  Edward.  The  de- 
sire should  be  ardent,  the  prayer  constant  and 
the  stroggle  unceasing,  that  England  may 
again  have  saints  in  her  palaces  and  holiest 
men  in  her  humblest  cots. 

Pamful  as  is  the  picture  we  have  presented 
of  the  state  of  morality  under  the  influence  of 
the  establishment,”  it  is  far  short  of  the  re- 
ality. We  have  passed  over  in  silence  many 
disgusting  details,  which  would  have  impressed 
even  a darker  shade  to  the  portrayal ; and  we 
have  left  unnoticed  the  fact  that  under  Pro- 

♦ Sir  William  Hamiltoa.  t Carlyle. 

1 8e«  Macaulay's  Miscellanies,  p.  433. 

§ London  Times,  March  6th,  1^1. 


testant  rule  there  has  been  called  into  being 
new  crimes,  (such  as  forgery)  which  were 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Catholicity— that  in 
one  of  the  universities  the  ethical  code  mili- 
tates against  the  foundation  of  good  morals, 
and  that  in  the  other  no  moral  code  is  taught 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  inculcate  moral 
instruction  to  the  mass.  We  have  not  men- 
tioned the  continued,  systematic  violation  of 
the  principles  of  public  justice  and  national 
right,  which  has  made  England  the  terror  and 
hatred  of  the  world : the  cold,  insulting  mock- 
ery of  ofiering  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  successful  butchery  of  unofiending  na- 
tions ; and  the  thousand  other  instances  of  her 
selfish,  grasping,  unprincipled  policy — all  bear- 
ing a too  strong  testimony  that  a corrupted 
blood  flows  through  every  vein  and  artery  of 
her  moral  system. 

And  yet  the  cause  of  her  present  demorali- 
zation of  her  people  is  held  up  for  their  admir- 
ation and  support;  it  is  proclaimed  a '^glori- 
ous, godly  reformation.”  That  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  has  been  misrepresented  and 
proscribed — a religion  “which  even  in  the 
darkest  times  was  ever  found  to  be  fighting  the 
cause  of  truth  and  right  against  sin,”* — ^that 
in  its  stead  they  have  bishops  illustrating  the 
immoralities  of  a sensual  paganism,  professors 
of  divinity  encouraging  the  impurities  of  epi- 
cures, their  nobility  degraded  and  their  pea- 
santry brutalized,  and  their  name  a by-word 
for  dishonored  faith  and  outraged  justice — this, 
forsooth,  is  a “ glorious  reformation.”  In  the 
language  of  a high-born  Bhiglishman,  “ the  un- 
bridled passion  of  Henry  cast  its  deadening 
shade  over  a whole  empire,  infused  its  poison 
into  the  veins  of  a whole  race,”  and  k) ! this  is 
styled  a “ godly  reformation.”  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  clouds  of  Protestant  error,  before 
wavering  on  the  horizon,  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  Men  welcomed  the  dark 
portent  as  a sig^  from  heaven  “ of  brightest 
hope  and  fulfilment.”  “ We  find  it  now  a 
settlement  of  despair;  ...  a settlement  to 
govern  henceforth  without  God,  with  only 
some  decent  pretence  of  Gh)d.”f  Such  is 
“ Protestant  ascendancy  ^uch,  the  conse- 
quences of  a separation  from  the  true  church, 
“ Religion,  moral  duty,  the  fact  that  man  had 
a soul  at  all,  that  in  man’s  life  there  was  any 

* Britiih  Critio.  t Carlyle, 
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eternal  truth  or  justice  at  all^  has  been  as  good 
as  light  quietly  out  of  sight^^*  Such  is  the 
reply  which  England  giyes  to  our  question, 
what  have  been  the  moral  results  of  Protest- 
antism? Let  us  turn  to  the  continent. 

In  Sweden,  where  the  too  easy  doctrine  of 
'^faith  without  good  works”  is  upheld  by  parson 
and  prince,  where  no  dissentient  voice  dares 
to  raise  itself  against  the  unalloyed  dogmas  of 
the  deforming  Luther,  we  may  behold,  fairly 
and  fully,  the  immoral  consequences  of  the 

principles  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  Here 
too  Protestantism  possessed  every  advantage 
for  a successful  demonstration  of  her  ability  to 
perform  the  offices  of  religion.  The  popula- 
tion are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  rural  occu- 
pations, and  are  thus  free  fVom  the  contamina- 
tions which  are  usually  supposed  to  attend 
manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits : they 
are  far  removed  from  the  enervating  and  li- 
centious influences,  which  are  said  to  belong 
peculiarly  to  a southern  clime ; they  are,  with 
but  one  doubtful  exception,  the  most  gene- 
rally educated  people  in  the  world ; and  their 

church  establishment  is  the  most  powerful 
in  Europe.”  With  all  these  aids,  we  ask 
what  has  their  religion  efiected  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  Swedish  people? — what  is 
their  moral  condition  ? The  answer  has  been 
given  and  well  authenticated  by  a Protestant 
tourist.  “ Notwithstanding  this  powerful,  ef- 
fective and  complete  church  establishment, 
and  notwithstanding  this  very  wide  diflfusion 
of  education  and  religious  instruction,  by  pa- 
rental and  clerical  tuition,  and  by  an  exten- 
sive and  efficient  national  establishment  of 
public  schools  suited  to  all  classes,  the 
SwtdiA  nation  stands  among  the  loioest  in  the 
scale  of  morality,  JVb  other  thru  millions  of  mo- 
ral beings  in  Europe  appear  to  commit  toitkin  a 
gifoen  time,  so  large  an  amount  of  crime  andmo- 
ral  transgressions.f  The  same  authority  in- 
forms us  that  one  of  every  three  persons  in 
Stockholm  is  the  ofispring  of  illegitimate  Inter- 
course,” and  one  in  every  forty-ninth  of  the 
whole  population  is  annually  convicted  of 
some  grievous  criminal  offence.  But  more 
than  all  this,  the  government  this  true  Pro- 
testant government,”  has  established  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  encouragement  of  infamous 
vice,  and  the  gratification  of  licentious  passion. 

♦ Carlyle.  t Laing’i  Toot  in  Swedes  in  1833. 


A gloomy  picture  truly — shadows  and  dark- 
ness resting  on  it”  What  man  can  gaze  here, 
and  with  unblushing  cheek,  say,  I too  am  a 
Protestant !”  Let  us  hear  no  more  of popish 
ignorance  and  superstition,”  even  if  the  charge 
were  true,  far  better  these,  than  the  beastly  de- 
gradation of  ^'free,  enlightened  Protestantism.” 
In  Prussia,  where  the  people  are  drilled  into 
evangelism  ” by  their  church-making  rulers, 
where  the  educational  system,  almost  exclu- 
sively under  the  control  of  government,  is  " the 
most  perfect  in  Europe,”  the  **  people  are  the 
most  dishonest  in  Grermany,”*  and,  except  the 
Swedish,  the  most  licentious  in  Christendom. 

That  virtue  which  marks  more  clearly  than 
any  other  the  moral  condition  of  a society,  ffie 
home  state  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
...  is  female  chastity.  Will  any  traveller, 
will  any  Prussian  say,  that  tbb  index  virtue  of 
the  moral  condition  of  a people  is  not  lower  in 
Prussia  than  in  almost  any  part  JSurqpe.”t 
Vices,  regarded  as  infamous  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, are  here  pitied  as  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes or  youthful  indescretions.^  If  such  Ca- 
tholic evidences  could  be  cited  against  Catholic 
morality,  they  would  be  re-echoed,  loud  and 
long,  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  ros- 
trum. That  Protestants  do  not  often  institute 
comparisons  between  the  moral  efiects  of  their 
religious  opinions,  and  those  of  the  Catholic 
faith ; that  the  Brownlees  and  Cheevers  do  not 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  the  population  of 
London  and  Rome — is  a fact  which  evinces 
more  worldly  policy  than  love  of  truth  on  the 
part  of  Protestantism,  whilst  it  leads  to  a con- 
clusion highly  favorable  to  Catholicity.  We 
are  willing  to  imitate  their  example  in  this  in- 
stance, and  to  throw  a portion  of  charity’s 
broad  mantle  over  the  shoulders  of  our  dis- 
senting brethren,  by  not  pursuing  a contrast 
which  they  have  generally  feared  to  institute. 
We  may,  however,  notice  one  case  in  which 
the  disparity  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
morality  has  been  stated  by  Protestants  them- 
selves. In  Ireland,  where  oppression,  desti- 
tution and  misery  are  almost  forcing  the  people 
into  crime,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  British  poor  law,(  that  it  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  incontinence  is  re- 
garded by  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland 
with  tenfold  horror  to  what  it  is  by  the  Pro- 

* Miukau.  fNotetof  a TrarcUer.  t ^haii^. 

§ See  p.  13t. — Report,  1836. 
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testant  people  of  England  that  is^  if  we  may 
apply  Mr.  Laing’s  index-virtue  of  national 
morality,”  a Catholic  population,  under  every 
worldly  inducement  to  be  bad,  are  tenfold  bet- 
ter than  a Protestant  population  with  vastly 
less  temptation. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  most 
prominent  kingdoms  at  present  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  deforming  dogmas  promulgated 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  pursue  our  investigation  farther — in  all 
we  would  find  the  same  disgusting  picture  of 
a demoralized  people.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  observe  that  the  immoral  tendencies  of  their 
religious  systems  were,  in  some  measure,  not 
only  foreseen,  but  actually  avowed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  leaders  of  the  deformation.” 
We  are  informed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  that  Luther  publicly 
preached  incontinence,  adultery,  incest  even, 
as  not  only  allowable,  but  if  practised  under 
the  prudential  regulations  which  he  himself 
lays  down,  unobjectionable  and  even  praise- 
worthy . that " polygamy  awaited  only 
the  permission  of  the  civil  ruler  to  be  promul- 
gated as  an  article  of  the  Reformation,”  and 
that  it  was  **  not  the  fault  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Reformation  if  Christian  liberty  has  remained 
less  ample  than  Mahommedan  license.” 


Such  were  the  lessons  taught  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Reformation!”  They  have  been 
too  faithfully  foUdwed.  The  poisonous  seed, 
scattered  by  a reckless  hand,  has  sprouted  and 
home  fruit— the  fruit  of  bitterness  and  death. 
The  upas  boughs  have  spread  over  a wide 
field ; and  too  many,  alas  I recline  beneath  their 
pestilential  shade.  Would  that  they  might  be 
recalled  to  the  green  pastures  and  living  wa- 
ters, where  the  good  Shepherd  gathers  his  flock! 
Would  that  Protestantism  might  be  viewed  by 
her  followers  with  a clear  eye — that  her  false 
splendor  might  not  dazzle,  nor  her  deformities  be 
concealed.  Then,  indeed,  would  they  abandon 
the  ‘^monster  evil,”  brought  into  being  by 
man’s  basest  passion  and  meanest  pride,  and 
fly  to  that  mild  mother,  who  affords  consola- 
tion in  sorrow  and  refuge  in  dang^ ; who  sup- 
ports her  children  under  all  the  misfortunes 
and  temptations  of  life,  and  guides  them  in  the 
pathway  which  leads  to  the  portals  of  heaven. 
Then  might  a holy  Edward  wield  the  sceptre 
of  his  sainted  sire,  and  the  people  return  to  the 
purity  of  their  forefathers;  then  might  theSwede 
do  honor  to  the  apostle  of  his  ancestors,  and  imi- 
tate the  virtues  of  Sigfrid — and  then  too  might  the 
German  break  down  his  prison  walls  of  specula- 
tion, doubt  and  disbelief,  and  rush  to  the  brightest 
sunburst  of  the  soul — ^thebanner  of  the  cross. 


LORENZO,  OR  THE  EMPIRE  OF  RELIGION. 

BT  A.  ICOTCH  RON-OOIirOBMlfT,  A OOMVERT  TO  TBB  CATBOUO  FAITH. 

Tranalated  from  the  French  for  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine,  hj  a lady  of  Philadelphia. 
Continned  from  page  339. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HENRY  here  concluded  his  narrative.  Lo- 
renzo, covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  leaning  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  did  not 
permit  us  to  observe  the  impression  made  upon 
him. 

Judge  then,”  added  Lord  Walsingham, 
the  emotion  the  Chevalier  Lorenzo  caused  me 
(at  least  I think  it  was  he),  in  using,  last  even- 
ing, almost  the  very  words  which  Hida  had 
addressed  to  me  in  prison,  where  other  causes 
had  thrown  me  into  a like  despair.  Not  only 


his  words,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice ; besides, 
the  circumstances  are  so  extraordinary, — de- 
prived of  sight,  unknown,  and  wishing  to  re- 
main so — ” 

The  entrance  of  the  marquis  of  Rosline  in- 
terrupted us.  On  Henry’s  bed  was  lying  open 
the  first  anonymous  note  he  had  received,  and 
which  he  had  shown  me.  Lord  Arthur  after 
making  inquiries  concerning  his  brother-in- 
law’s  health,  perceived  the  note,  and  taking  it 
up,  “ is  this  yours  7”  said  he,  addressing  me 
with  emotion;  ^^it  is  my  brother’s  writing!” 
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Your  brother ! HidaUa  of  Salisbtiry ! Im- 
poMiUe/’  8aid  Henry,  greatly  agitated. 

It  is,  at  all  erents,  the  same  s^le,  and  his 
signature  is  also  the  same,  for  he  ordinarily 
atedged  his  name  in  this  way,’’  said  the  mar- 
quis. 

Henry  became  pale.  A deep  blush  coTered 
Lorenzo’s  face.  Henry,  pressing  my  hand  with 
a conTulsive  movement,  exclaimed, — “ Great 
God ! could  Hida  be  Lord  Salisbury,  at  that 
time  my  enemy ! he  must  have  been  an  angel  f” 
Was  he  not  a Catholic  1”  asked  Lorenzo, 
in  a low  voice  and  widi  an  amiable  smile* 

does  Christian  chanty  admit  of  limits  or  re- 
strictions 1” 

‘‘  Oh,  my  much  loved  brother !”  said  Lord 
Arthur,  who,  plunged  in  deep  thought  at  the 
remembrance  of  Hidalla,  had  not  heard  our 
conversation,  nor  remarked  the  agitation  of 
Henry ; “ oh ! my  beloved  brother ! Who  can 
give  me  the  details  of  his  death  1” 

He  must  still  live,  if  he  has  written  those 
lines,”  replied  Henry ; I received  them  a 
long  time  after  the  report  of  his  assassination 
near  Madrid.” 

" But,  my  lord,”  asked  Lorenzo,  addressing 
Lord  Arthur,  have  you  ever  pardoned  him 
for  embracing  the  Catholic  religion  ?” 

Tears  glistened  in  the  marquis’  eyes.  **  He 
had  reason  to  doubt  it,”  he  replied,  sadly, 

because  I never  answered  his  letter  on  that 
subject ; but  I did  not  blame  him ; I was  dis- 
pleased only  with  Don  Silva  who  had  seduced 
him ; he  never  was  less  dear  to  me  : but,  Lo- 
renzo, explain  yourself;  you  then  have  met 
him?” 

Yes,  in  Spain.  I possessed  his  confidence ; 
he  spoke  very  often  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
whom  he  had  never  seen.” 

No,  because  he  was  bom  whilst  I was  at 
college,  and  when  I returned  home,  he  was 
travelling  with  a relative  who  had  brought 
him  up.  But  how  could  you  have  known 
him?”  The  tone  of  the  marquis  indicated 
some  incredulity  that  there  could  ever  have 
been  any  acquaintance  between  the  galley- 
slave,  Lorenzo,  and  the  young  inheritor  of 
Salisbury. 

A slight  smile  played  upon  the  lips  of  the 
former.  1 knew  him  better  than  you,  my 
lord,”  he  resumed,  and  I have,  more  than 
any  one,  known  the  attachment  which  he  will 
feel  for  you  even  to  his  last  breath.” 


Do  you  then  think  that  he  still  lives?” 

1 am  certain  of  it ; but  be  will  never  be 
restored  to  you ; he  will  never  again  see  his 
brother!”  Lorenzo  leaned  his  heiul  upon  hk 
hand,  and  added  m a low  voice:  Oh,  mighty 
God!  he  has  renounced  him  for  your  sake. 
Will  you  not  restore  to  him  this  cherished 
Inother  in  eternity?  Will  you  not  open  Ar- 
thur’s eyes  to  the  rays  of  unchangeable  truth?” 

^Was  he  not  attacked  between  Madrid 
and asked  Henry,  still  in  great  anxiety. 

**  Yes ; he  was  attacked  and  wounded,  but 
not  killed.” 

And  now,  what  place,  what  clime  does 
he  inhabit?  what  is  his  fote?” 

**  He  is  happy ! happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  dear  to  him.” 

**  You  know  where  my  brother  is,  and  yet 
you  make  a mystery  of  it  to  me exclaimed 
the  marquis  with  emotion,  seizing  Lorenzo’s 
hand.  Lorenzo  pressed  the  marquis’  hand  to 
his  lips. 

**  Allow  me  to  respect  an  inviolable  secret 
Oh,  Lord  Arthur ! this  secret  must  die  with 
me.”  He  then  remarked  that  our  conversa- 
tion endangered  Lord  Henry’s  health;  and 
under  this  pretext,  he  retired  to  the  chapel, 
where,  having  followed,  I beheld  him  bathed 
in  tears,  and  praying  with  uncommon  fervor. 
He  remained  there  until  dinner-time. 

Henry  came  to  table.  His  son  was  quite 
well  and  very  lively.  We  partook,  in  silence, 
of  our  repast ; the  marquis  was  absorbed  in 
his  reflections,  Henry  suffering.  Lady  Wal- 
singham  ill  at  ease,  and  Lorenzo  quite  dejected. 

Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  little  Hida  leaped 
upon  his  father’s  knee,  and  trying  to  amuse 
him  by  a thousand  litde  artifices,  drew  firom 
his  bosom  the  cross  of  sapphire,  and  asked 
for  it  Lord  Walsingham  bade  him  kiss  it, 
saying  in  a mild  and  grave  tone:  This  is  not 
a plaything,  my  child,  it  is  a cross;  see,  there 
is  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  so 
much  for  us.”  The  boy  kissed  it  with  a re- 
spect which  charmed  me. 

The  marquis  of  Rosline  suddenly  intenup^ 
ing  his  reflections,  said,  Pardon  me,  dear 
Henry ; but  from  whom  did  you  obtain  that 
crucifix  ?” 

«« Would  you  know  it?  He  who  gave  it  to 
me  had  received  it  from  a tenderly  cherished 
brother.” 

It  was,  then,  my  unfortunate  Hidalla.  ^ 
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How,  and  undac  what  circumstances  was  it 
given  to  you 

It  is  impossible^’’  said  Henry^  ^'to  conceal 
it  from  you  any  longer.” 

At  these  words,  Lorenzo,  seizing  Henry’s 
hand,  said,  in  a firm  and  imposing  tone,  Re> 
member  that  this  secret  is  not  yours,  and  do 
not  violate  a sacred  promise,  already  too  little 
respected.” 

"Who,  then,  has  informed  you,”  inquired 
Henry,  "of  the  most  secret  circumstance  of 
my  life 

" No  matter ; I know  it,  and  conjure  you 
by  the  name  of  Hida.” 

"You  would  then  prevent  him  informing 
me  of  my  brother’s  fate  1”  Lord  Arthur  spoke 
these  words  with  a feeling  which  alarmed  me, 
for  I knew  his  extreme  quickness  of  temper. 

"Of  his  fate  Henry  is  as  ignorant  as  you ; 
and  the  event  which  Henry  was  about  to  re- 
veal, your  brother  would  not  have  known  to 
you;  it  ^ould  remain  boried  in  our  hearts.” 

During  this  conversation,  I (who  perceived 
that  Hida,  the  generous  victim  sacrificed  for 
Henry,  was  no  other  than  the  marquis’  bro- 
ther) felt  all  the  anguish  which  overwhelmed 
the  soul  of  Henry,  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
evils  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause. 

"He  has  given  you  that  cross,”  resumed 
foe  marquis  ; " perhaps  he  no  longer  wished 
to  retain  any  thing  from  his  Inother.” 

"Ah!  do  not  wrong  his  affection,”  quickly 
interrupted  Lorenzo ; he  was  forced  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  crucifix,  but  the  chain  of 
your  hair  to  which  it  was  suspended  he  has 
never  parted  with,  and  will  wear  it  even  to 
foe  grave.”  Lorenzo  then  turning  to  me, 
added : " Do  you  not  think  that  the  ejq)ression 
of  the  Saviour  is  inimitable?  the  longer  you 
regard  it,  the  more  deeply  are  you  penetrated 
with  the  sentiment  of  resignation  and  peace 
which  it  inspires.” 

"You  have  not  then  been  always  blind ; 
you  have  seen  i^  Lorenzo,”  said  Arthur. 

" Yes ; when  Hidalla  wore  it” 

" And  may  we  not  know  where  your  ac- 
quaintance with  my  brother  commenced,  and 
under  what  drcnmstances?” 

Lorenzo  smiled.  " 1 was  often  at  Paris,  in 
the  circles  of  the  duke  of  Quise,  when  Hi- 
dalla was  there,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
with  whom  I was  closely  connected,  was  also 
^his  intknate  friend.” 


"The  marquis  cast  a look  of  surprise  to- 
wards me ; we  alone  knew  in  what  situation 
we  had  found  him.  After  a long  silence,  it 
is  cruel  on  your  part,”  exclaimed  Lord  Ar- 
thur ; **  you  know  where  my  brother  lives ; I 
would  give  a thousand  lives  to  press  him  one 
moment  to  my  heart,  and  yet  you  refuse  me 
that  happiness.  Is  this  the  price — 

" Of  your  benefitsr?”  said  Lorenzo. 

"No,”  rejoined  Lord  Arthur,  whose  soul 
was  equally  noUe  and  generous ; " but  of  my 
affection.  1 have  done  nothing  for  you;  I 
wished  to  gain  a friend  whom  1 esteem  and 
love,  and  who,  I hoped,  would  interest  him- 
self in  my  happiness,  as  1 desire  his.” 

**  Spare  me,”  said  Lorenzo,  in  an  altered 
voice;  "oh!  Arthur,  if  you  love  your  bro- 
ther!” He  became  deadly  pale.  I saw  that 
he  was  ill ; we  lavished  upon  him  every  at- 
tention and  conducted  him  to  his  room,  where 
I remained  alone  beside  him.  He  became 
quite  composed.  I read  to  him,  at  his  request, 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  FoUowmg  <f  Christ.  We  passed  part  of 
the  afternoon  together.  About  five  o’clock, 
while  engaged  reading  the  work  on  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  reformed  churches,  I unex- 
pectedly saw  the  marquis  just  behind  me; 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast  How  long 
had  he  been  there,  was  the  first  question  which 
suggested  itself  to  me. 

On  seeing  me  surprised,  he  took  the  book 
from  my  himds,  and  after  reading  the  title,  he 
threw  it  violently  on  the  floor.  " Is  this  then 
the  return  you  have  reserved  for  my  kindness, 
traitor  Lorenzo ! to  seduce  my  ward,  to  make 
him  drink  the  poison  of  your  superstitious 
errors ; to  carry  trouble  and  discord  into 
his  family  and  mine?  is  this  the  treatment 
I had  a right  to  expect  from  one  whom  1 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  delicacy  and  honor?”  The  rage  of  the 
marquis  altered  his  voice.  "Should  I then 
have  so  carefully  removed  from  my  ward 
all  who  might  have  corrupted  his  principles, 
to  trust  him  to  you  alone?”  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  I could  not  but  wonder  that, 
although  greatly  enraged,  he  did  not  person- 
ally insult  Lorenzo,  nor  abuse  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  humiliating  condition 
in  which  we  had  found  him.  relied 

upon  your  honor,”  he  resumed,  with  still 
greater  vehemence. 
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‘^Haye  1 injured  his  morals,  or  corrupted 
his  innocence  7”  mildly  answered  Lorenzo. 

**you  haye  done  more!’^  exclaimed  Lord 
Arthur,  whose  anger  each  instant  increased ; 

you  have  weakened  his  faith,  you  haye  fas- 
cinated his  mind  with  the  false  charms  of  an 
erroneous  doctrine,  perhaps  you  haye  already 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  his  life ! Yes,  Lo- 
renzo, you  haye  lost,  irretrieyably  lost,  my  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  Nothing  shall  be  refused 
you ; but  neither  Sidney  nor  I shall  eyer  see 
you  again 

At  these  words,  Lorenzo  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  the  marquis.  Arthur ! he  exclaimed, 
deeply  affected,  shut  me  up  in  any  dungeon 
you  choose, — depriye  me  of  liberty,  I haye  al- 
ready sacrificed  it, — depriye  me  of  eyerything, 
but  let  me  hope  sometimes  to  enjoy  your  pre- 
sence, to  hear  that  loyed  yoice,  my  greatest 
happiness  on  earth !” 

He  let  his  arms  fall,  which  encircled  the 
marquis^  knees,  and  remained  motionless  at 
his  feet  I wanted  to  approach  him,  but  Lord 
Arthur  repulsed  me  with  indignation. 
do  not  wish  you  to  approach  him,”  he  sajd, 
with  an  agitation  that  alarmed  me..  Arthur 
had  an  excellent  heart;  but  he  had  not  learned 
to  goyem  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  I 
had  rarely  seen  him  so  much  excited.  1 
stood  looking  on  in  silence.  The  marquis, 
taking  a glass  of  water,  threw  it  in  Lo- 
renzo’s face ; this  being  ineffectual,  he  loosed 
his  clothes  to  gire  him  air.  I hastened  to  open 
a window,  when  suddenly  the  marquis  called 
me  in  a changed  and  saddened  yoice.  1 flew  to 
him.  Paler  than  Lorenzo,  he  motioned  me  to 
call  a seryant,  and  lifting  my  friend  in  his  arms, 
placed  him  on  his  bed.  I followed,  trembling, 
lest  Lorenzo  were  no  more,  and  looking  at 
Lord  Arthur  with  inexpressive  anxiety.  He 
pressed  Lorenzo  to  his  heart 

Reviye!”  he  cried  out  in  a tone  of  despair, 
^'  reyive  for  my  sake ! restore  what  is  dearest  to 
me  in  the  world ! Great  God ! ” he  continued ; 

Lorenzo!  what  name  shall  I giye  you! — 
into  what  a condition  haye  I thrown  you !” 


CHAPTER  yn. 

We  were  engaged  in  our  attentions  to  Lo- 
renzo, when  Lord  Henry  entered.  Not  know- 
ing to  what  to  attribute  the  grief  in  which  he 


found  us,  he  approached  the  bed.  Lorenzo 
unclosed  his  eyes.  The  marquis  removed  a 
little,  and  contemplated  him  in  silence.  Am 
I alone  7”  asked  Lorenzo.  Lord  Arthur  made 
us  a sign  to  make  no  motion.  **  Yes,  alone, 
again  separated  from  all,”  continued  Lorenzo. 

Thy  will  is  holy,  oh ! mighty  God,  to  whom 
I have  offered  even  the  last  breath  of  my  life ! 
May  thy  adorable  name  be  blessed!  I cast 
myself  into  thy  hands ; thou  wik  never  aban- 
don me.  Sidney,  Henry,  and  you,  Arthur, 
the  being  most  dear  to  my  heart  on  earth,  is  it 
you — ^but  no,  it  is  my  work ; I should  regret 
nothing.”  Then  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands : I am  no  longer  at  Henry’s — ^perhaps 
alone  forever! — or  in  unknown  hands.  Oh, 
God  ? stOl  will  I bless  you  ; you  have  at  least 
permitted  me  to  know  Arthur,  and  have  given 
me  recollections  which  will  gladden  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.”  He  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees  on  the  bed.  Pardon  nae,”  said  he, 

and  receive  these  tears  which  cannot  offend 
you.”  He  then  burst  into  tears. 

The  marquis  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  him  to  his  heart  for  a long  time,  with- 
out being  able  to  utter  a word.  Making  an 
effort  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  said  : **  Lo- 
renzo, you  are  with  me, — you  shall  never 
leave  me.  I have,  however,  a sacred  right  to 
your  confidence.  I claim  it, — require  it  I 
conjure  you  to  grant  me  it”  The  whole  soul 
of  the  marquis  was  thrown  into  these  words, 
which  manifested  also  his  natural  pride,  his 
goodness,  and  the  tenderest  affection. 

Right ! ” replied  Lorenzo ; " yes,  the  right 
is  incontestable,  but  you  know  it  not  No, 
Lord  Arthur,  and  never.”  He  again  seemed 
greatly  agitated. 

The  marquis  laid  him  upon  the  bed  and 
begged  him  to  take  a little  repose.  Lay  aside 
your  anxiety,”  said  he,  “ I will  afflict  you  no 
more ; take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake ; this 
is  my  only  prayer.”  He  left  the  room  with 
Henry,  requesting  me  to  remain  with  Lo- 
renzo; this  put  the  climax  to  the  surprise 
which  his  conduct  awakened  in  me. 

We  met  again  at  supper.  Lorenzo  was 
sleeping  profoundly ; the  marquis  was  sad  and 
pensive.  Will  you  tell  me,”  he  asked  of 
Lord  Henry,  how  you  became  acquainted 
with  my  brother.  Lord  Hidalla;  and  if  you 
have  any  recollection  of  his  features  ?” 

I wish  I were  able  to  give  you  details,  my 
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detr  Arthur ; b«t  my  mfonnatioii  is  yery  little. 
1 haye  never  seen  Hidalla;  still  less  have  I 
known  him ; the  only  interview  we  ever  hnd 
took  place  in  the  dark.  He  rendered  me  an 
important  service^  for  to  him  1 owe  my  life 
and  still  more.  For  the  rest^  it  was  you  who 
apprised  me  that  the  two  notes  I received  came 
from  him.^’ 

The  marquis  thanked  his  brother' in4aw^ 
and  quickly  spoke  of  other  things.  After  sup- 
per, he  mentioned  to  Henry  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  the  marchioness  of  Rosline,  his  wife,  to 
join  hhn  at  Remember-HilL  This,  Count 
Wakangham  learned  with  much  pleasure, 
both  because  he  tenderly  loved  his  sister,  and 
on  account  of  the  warm  attachment  subsisting 
between  Caroline  and  Matilda. 

Before  retiring,  I went  to  see  Lorenzo,  tdio 
was  awake.  I told  him  of  the  expected  visit 
of  the  marchioness.  He  changed  color.  I 
cannot  see  that  lady,”  said  he,  and  I have 
particular  reasons  for  avoiding  a meeting.” 
I immediately  promised  him  that  his  wishes 
dioald  be  gratified,  for  he  appeared  to  be  much 
disturbed.  Afterwards  I read  some  time  near 
him,  and  he  again  gently  fell  asleep.  I avmled 
myself  of  this  moment  to  see  Lord  Arthur,  in 
Older  to  tell  him  that  Lorenzo  objected  to  meet 
his  wife. 

“ I expected  it,”  repHed  the  marquis,  with 
a deep  sigh ; **  but  I already  know  all  that  he 
wishes  to  conceal  from  me ; quiet  him,  promise 
him  afl  he  wishes,  take  care  that  nothing  agi- 
tate him ; I would  give  my  Mfe  to  render  him 
happy.” 

Then  requesting  me  to  sit  near  him,  the 
marquis  took  my  hand.  *^You  have  done 
wrong,  Sidney ; you  have  been  wanting  in 
confidence  towards  your  best  friend ; you  have 
done  what  duty  forbids,  and  you  know  that 
the  first  consequence  of  acting  against  our 
conscience,  » to  mistrust  those  who  govern 
us,  and  whom  we  ought  to  respect  I pardon 
you,  however,  and  excuse  the  zeal  of  your 
unfortunate  friend ; but  I hope,  at  least,  that 
you  will  tell  me  wifti  perfect  sincerity,  if 
your  reading  has  made  an  evil  impression  on 
you.” 

"Evil!  undoubtedly  not,  my  lord,  and  I 
confess  to  you  that  diat  book  would  most  likely 
have  made  no  impression  upon  me  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  angelical  conduct  of  Lo- 
renzo, and  the  edifying  behaviour  of  Lord 
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Henry’s  family.  Lord  Henry  has  told  me  of 
his  conversion,  and  of  many  frightful  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed;  and  1 
fek  that  an  extraordinary  courage  and  virtue 
must  have  been  necessary  to  sustain  him. 
Lorenzo’s  patience  in  sufiering  at  his  age  the 
privation  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  cannot 
be  inspired  but  by  a holy  and  true  religion.  If 
you  saw  him  before  the  sanctuary,  absorbed 
in  the  presence  of  God,  you  would  think  as  I 
do,  and  you  would  at  least  enlighten  yourself 
on  the  subject  of  his  feith.  1 intend  to  do  so 
myself.  I have  as  yet  communicated  it  to  no 
me,  wishing  first  to  consult  you.” 

1 do  not  blame  you,  Sidney.  I am  pleased 
with  your  candor ; and  I appreciate  it  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  1 thmk  it  necessary  to  your  happi- 
ness. But  you  are  young,  my  dear  child,  and 
without  experience ; and  where  will  you  find 
advice  more  disinterested  than  what  my  affec- 
tion offers  you  7 I want  to  prove  to  you  how 
much  your  sincerity  has  gratified  me,  in  open^ 
ing  to  you  my  heart  also.  You  must  l^ve 
remarked  the  sudden  change  in  my  conduct 
towards  Lorenzo ; you  have  asked  me  no  ques- 
tion about  it  I trust  that  delicacy,  not  fear, 
was  the  cause  of  your  silence.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  I was  endeavoring  to  restore  ani- 
mation, I discovered  on  Lorenzo’s  neck,  the 
chain  of  hair  which  a few  hours  previously, 
he  assured  me  had  never  left  the  possession 
of  Hidalla.  Imagine  my  surprise,  my  grief, 
and  joy.  I could  not,  however,  be  fully  con- 
vinced, until  my  wife,  who  knew  my  brother 
intimat^y  in  France,  ^ould  see  him.  Lo- 
renzo’s anxiety  to  avoid  her  presence  confirms 
all  my  surmises.” 

I was  so  much  pleased  with  the  confidence 
of  the  marquis,  that,  unable  to  reply,  1 pressed 
his  hand  to  my  lips.  He  was  equally  affected ; 
and  we  separated,  deeply  impressed  with  aH 
that  we  had  witnessed. 

1 sl^t  but  litde.  The  following  day  I passed 
almost  entirely  with  Lorenzo.  The  evening 
of  the  day  after.  Lord  Walsingham  requested 
me  to  take  supper  with  him;  his  sister,  the 
marchioness  of  Rosline,  had  arrived.  I was 
then  presented  to  Lady  Matilda,  who  was 
scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  spoke 
French  and  Italian  fluently,  and  united  all  the 
acquirements  of  a briUiaaC  French  educadon. 
Her  husband  loved  and  respected  her,  and  his 
sentiments  were  fully  requited;  She  was  tran- 
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sported  with  joy  in  again  seeing  Arthur^  Henry 
and  the  chil^n  of  the  latter,  whcnn  she  had 
never  before  beheld.  Taking  little  Hida  in  her 
arms,  “ Oh! said  she,  in  an  under  tone, " how 
strongly  he  recalls  Hidalla!”  These  words 
confimed  me  in  my  suspicions  respecting 
Lorenzo,  for  I had  been  struck  by  his  resem> 
blance  to  the  elder  son  of  Henry ; but  sup- 
posing this  idea  to  be  mere  fancy,  1 had  not 
mentioned  it. 

The  following  morning  I was  reading  near 
my  friend,  when  the  marquis  entered  with  his 
wife.  He  motioned  me  to  keep  silence ; the 
marchioness  had  been  put  upon  her  guard. 
She  looked  at  Lorenzo  for  a long  time,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears ; and  letting  Arthur  know 
that  his  conjectures  were  but  too  well  founded, 
she  left  the  apartment  to  conceal  her  deep  af- 
iliction.  The  marquis,  seating  himself  near 
his  brother’s  bed,  took  his  hand : Lorenzo,” 
said  he,  with  a lively  emotion,  the  time  to 
dissemble  Is  past;  it  is  no  longer  proper  to 
withhold  my  affection  or  my  grief.  My  heart 
refuses  to  give  you  the  name  of  stranger,  since 
I have  discovered  in  you,  the  object  of  my 
first  affections,  my  HidaUa,  my  brother ! The 
ch^  of  my  hair,  and  the  testimony  of  Mar 
tilda,  who  has  seen  you,  allow  me  no  longer 
to  doubt  There  remains  for  me  only  to  obtain 
from  you  a confidence  which  you  cannot  with- 
out cruelty  refuse ; an  entire  avowal  of  your 
misfortunes  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
reduced  you  to  the  condition  in  which  1 found 
you.  If  youth  has  misled  you,  open  your 
soul  to  me,  my  brother,  and  fear  nothing; 
every  excuse  is  in  my  heart,  tom  with  grief 
at  the  thought  of  all  you  have  suffered.” 

On  concluding  these  words,  he  leaned  his 
head  on  Lorenzo’s  hand,  which  he  moistened 
with  tears.  Embracing  him,  Lorenzo  ex- 
claimed, Heaven  is  full  of  mercy  and  love! 
May  the  God  of  all  goodness  be  forever  blessed! 
I do  not  merit  this  happiness,  but  since  he 
sends  it  to  me,  1 will  not  reject  the  unspeaka- 
ble joy  of  pressing  you  to  my  heart,  and  calling 
you  my  brother!  As  to  my  confidence,  that 
shall  be  entire.  It  is  due  to  you ; 1 will  only 
pass  over  in  silence,  the  names  of  those  who 
might  be  committed  by  my  narrative.” 

The  marquis  embraced  him,  and  finding 
him  much  agitated,  entreated  him  to  take  some 
repose,  promising  him  that  afterwards  we 
would  reassemble  in  his  room.  During  the 


last  few  days,  Lorenzo  frequently  had  fever, 
and  his  health  evidently  suffered  firom  the 
many  exciting  sensations  he  had  experienced. 


CHAPTER  vui. 

After  Lord  Arthur  had  left  the  room,  Lo- 
renzo gave  a finee  vent  to  his  tears.  This 
calmed  him ; and  ascertaining  that  we  were 
alone,  I am  going,”  he  said,  since  Lord 
Wabingham  has  acquainted  you  with  part  of 
my  history,  to  give  you  all  the  details.” 

Having  expressed  to  him  the  great  pleasure 
with  which  I accepted  his  confidence,  he  be^ 
gan  as  follows : 

The  marchioness  of  Rosline,  my  mother, 
had  been  several  years  a widow  when  she 
was  united  to  the  duke  of  Salisbury.  Arthur, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  her  first  marriage, 
was  about  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
second.  Of  this  union  1 was  the  third  child ; 
and  my  paternal  uncle.  Lord  Donovan,  wished 
to  educate  me,  int^ding  to  leave  me  his  whole 
fortune,  for  he  was  not  married.  My  parents 
consented,  and  as  my  mother  was  too  ill  to 
nurse  me,  he  brought  me  a nurse  to  Ireland. 
My  early  childhood  was  passed  at  Lord  Dono- 
van’s sister’s,  a very  aged  lady,  who  brought 
me  up  with  equal  care  and  tenderness.  1 was 
afierwards  sent  to  the  university,  which  I 
left  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  protectress  of 
my  early  infancy  being  dead.  Lord  Donomn 
wished  me  to  travel  with  him.  I had  never 
seen  my  parents.  Of  all  my  family,  my  bro- 
ther Arthur  alone  corresponded  with  me.  My 
other  brother  had  died  at  an  early  age,  my  sis- 
ter Caroline  was  receiving  a Catholic  educa- 
tion, and  my  fttther  had  been  travelling  since 
the  year  after  my  birth.  Arthur  wrote  regu- 
larly ; gave  me  much  advice,  and  many  marks 
of  a sincere  affection ; he  had  even  promised 
to  visit  me  at  Glasgow,  when  Lord  Donovan’s 
tour  thwarted  his  design.  This  1 felt  ke^y, 
for  every  feeling  of  my  heart  was  concentrated 
in  the  de^  of  knowing  Arthur.  After  pass- 
ing eighteen  months  in  France,  we  w«it  to 
Bayonne,  where  Lord  Donovan  intended  to 
make  some  stay. ' We  resided  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Aranda,  with  whom  Lord  D.  was  wdl 
acquainted.  The  first  nolnlity  of  the  city  as- 
sembled at  hb  house  ev^  evening. 

**  It  was  there  I was  introduced  to  Sctot 
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Don  S^va^  the  marquis’  brother,  a young 
man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
had  a short  time  previously  entered  the  ec- 
clesiastical state.  Don  Silva  gave  me  a very 
welcome  reception,  and  manifested  much  af- 
fection. We  often  conversed  together,  prome- 
nading the  extensive  gardens  of  the  mansion, 
which  extended  delightfully  along  the  coast; 
and  it  pleased  him  to  speak  of  Scotland,  and 
of  every  thing  that  might  fix  my  thoughts  on 
those  who  were  dear  to  my  heart  I began  to 
feel  the  need  and  the  charm  of  friendship.  I 
wrote  a long  letter  to  Arthur,  all  warm  with 
the  desire  of  seeing  him;  requesting  him  to 
send  me  some  of  his  hair,  and  to  write  oftcner ; 
I spoke  to  him  also  of  Don  Silva.  Lord 
Donovan  did  not  approve  of  my  intimacy  with 
the  latter ; he  feared  that  we  might  converse 
upon  religion ; and  he  advised  me  to  be  upon 
my  guard,  and  to  avoid  all  conversation  upon 
that  topic.  1 promised ; and  with  the  less  dif- 
ficulty, as  Don  Silva  had  not,  so  far,  said  a 
word  about  it. 

Elach  day  strengthened  our  friendship,  and 
made  me  enjoy  a happiness  which  until  then 
had  been  unknown  to  me.  One  evening,  in 
passing  through  a gallery,  I remarked  a paint- 
ing which  represented  the  souls  in  purgatory, 
in  the  midst  of  flames,  stretching  out  their 
arms  to  the  Blessed  Vn^in,  who,  high  in  the 
air,  seemed  longing  to  break  their  chains,  and 
deliver  them.  This  picture  recalled  a singular 
dream  I had  had  whilst  at  the  university,  and 
which  had  been  too  visibly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  to  be  effaced  from  my  remembrance.  I 
saw  myself  suddenly  surrounded  by  vast  pre- 
cipices, the  depths  of  which  my  eye  could  not 
reach,  and  from  whence|gu8hed  forth  whirl- 
winds of  flame.  One  only  little  plank,  thrown 
across  these  abysses,  yet  supported  me,  and 
even  trembled  under  my  feet ; when  a moment 
after  a brilliant  light  presented  itself  to  cheer 
me.  A sort  of  temple,  with  vaulted  roof, 
and  dazzlingly  illuminated,  struck  my  view  aa. 
I looked  beyond  the  precipice.  Making  an  ex- 
traordinary effort,  I rushed  foward  to  this  se- 
cure refuge,  when  delivered  from  all  danger, 
filled  with  joy  and  full  of  confidence  I awoke. 
Never  can  this  dream  be  effaced  from  ray 
memory.  Don  Silva  having  joined  me  in  the 
gallery,  where  I had  remained  some  time,  I re- 
lated my  dream  to  him. 

“ * There  might  be  a very  plain  allegory 
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drawn  from  it,’  he  said,  and  without  explain- 
ing himself  further,  he  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  I joined  Don  Silva  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast.  He  held  a book 
in  his  hand,  which,  on  seeing  me,  he  closed, 
and  we  walked  together  some  time  in  silence. 
He  appeared  very  thoughtful ; yet  two  or  three 
times  he  tore  himself  from  his  reflections  to  re- 
mark the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the 
beauty  of  nature,  which  appeared  in  an  en- 
chanting garb.  Then,  after  a long  pause,  he 
said  : ‘ Have  you  ever  thought  seriously,  my 
dear  Hidalla,  that  you  have  a soul  V 
“ This  question,  and  the  grave  manner  in 
which  it  was  put,  drew  from  me  an  invol- 
untary smile.  ‘ Had  I been  ignorant  of  it,’ 
I replied  affectionately,  ‘ our  friendship  would 
have  taught  me  it’ 

‘ And  do  you  believe,’  added  he,  ^ that  it 
is  inferior,  or  superior  to  your  body?’ 

“ * Is  not  the  soul  immortal,’  said  I,  ‘ while 
the  body  is  subject  to  decay  V 
**  ‘ True,’  resumed  Don  Silva,  * but  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  judge  the  latter  worthy  of  every 
care  and  sacrifice,  and  your  soul  deserving  of 
none ; for,  in  fact,  what  have  you  done  for  it?’ 

**  I blushed  upon  perceiving  the  grave  and  im- 
portant subject  he  had  entered  upon.  Kissing 
my  hand,  he  observed,  ' If  I loved  you  less, 
my  dear  Hidalla,  I would  seek  less  earnestly  to 
fathom  your  conduct  and  sentiments ; but  I 
love  not  only  the  superficial  qualities  of  Lord 
Salisbury  ; a thousand  times  more  do  I cherish 
that  immortal  soul,  destined  to  be  my  compan- 
ion in  the  enjoyment  of  unspeakable  happiness 
during  all  eternity;  and  tremblingly  do  I be- 
hold it  astray,  abandoned,  without  support, 
without  a guide  in  paths  bordered  by  preci- 
pices, and  surrounded  with  dangers.’ 

" I smiled.  ‘ Don  Silva,  I know  that  Ca- 
tholics are  very  pusillanimous,  and  ever  afraid 
of  shipwreck ; but  we  are  not  so  uneasy,  and 
I believe  that  many  more  among  us  will  arrive 
at  port’ 

* What  port  did  they  reach  who  were  not 
in  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  universal  deluge?’ 
he  asked  with  a deep  sigh. 

“ ‘ Let  us  quit  this  subject,’  I observed  im- 
mediately, ^ I can  neither  reply  to  you,  nor  am 
I disposed  to  yield ; I have  always  avoided  dis- 
cussion on  religious  matters.’ 

“ ‘ Hidalla,  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  could 
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indace  you  to  reflect  seriously  eyen  for  one  hour 
on  the  salvation  or  perdition  of  your  soul,  I 
would  soon  prove  to  you  that  I love  you.’ 

I kxdied  at  him  with  still  increasing  sur- 
prise ; not  being  able  to  imagine  it  possible  that 
he  should  feel  so  de^ly  interested  in  an  afiair, 
which  appeared  very  insigniflcant  to  me ; for  I 
had  heard  that  ail  religions  were  good  ^ and  I 
held  to  mine  only  from  habit  and  from  a cer- 
tain connection  instflled  into  my  mind  in  child- 
hood, that  it  was  not  right  to  change  one’s  re- 
ligion. I observed  that  Don  Silva’s  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  which  he  tried  to  conceal  frmn 
me.  We  walked  along  in  silence,  and  returned 
for  breakfast,  without  having  renewed  our  con- 
versation on  religion,  or  entered  upon  any 
other.  Don  Silva  ate  nc^hing;  he  was  thoughtr 
ful ; and,  in  spite  of  myself,  1 could  not  divert 
my  mind  from  our  morning’s  conversation. 

About  ten  o’clock,  the  marquis  of  Aranda 
invited  us  to  visit  the  galleys.  Don  Silva  had 
gone  out  We  accepted;  Lord  Donovan, 
several  other  persons  and  myself.  The  sight 
presented  to  us  aflected  me  very  much.  Mass 
having  been  announced  as  about  to  be  celebra- 
ted in  the  chapel  contiguous  to  their  post,  the 
slaves,  who  had  hastened  their  morning’s  task, 
were  permitted  to  be  present  The  number 
was  greater  than  1 had  supposed.  The  mar- 
quis offered  us  either  to  assist  at  mass,  or  to  go 
through  the  ships.  I alone  accompanied  the 
marquis  to  the  chapel  I was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  on  perceiving  that  the  sacrifice 
was  offered  by  Don  Silva.  I had  never  before 
entered  a Ca^oUc  church.  This  was  built^m 
a kind  of  grotto,  and  received  its  only  light 
from  a vast  number  of  lamps.  I here  so  per- 
fectly recognized  the  temple  which  had  offered 
me  an  asylum,  in  my  dream,  that  1 became 
violently  agitated.  Every  thing  that  sur- 
rounded me  bespoke  recollection;  Don  Silva  ap- 
peared less  a man  than  an  angel  I was,  as  if 
transported  into  some  far  region ; all  around 
adoring  a Giod  who  annihilated  himself  for  his 
creatures.  At  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  I 
prostrated  myself  wifli  the  rest ; and,  without 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  feeling  which 
possessed  me,  I remained  so  penetrated  with  the 
real  presence  of  the  Divinity  whom  1 had  not 
yet  adored,  that  I remained,  as  it  were,  over- 
whelmed before  the  majesty  of  Gk>d.  The  sa- 
crifice being  concluded,  they  prepared  to  leave. 
The  marquis,  surprised  to  see  me  motionless. 


came  and  led  me  out  He  entreated  me  to  say 
nothing  of  idiat  had  passed  to  Liord  Donovan. 
Such  was  my  intention ; and  further,  to  return 
once  more  to  mass  in  the  chapel.  1 waited 
about  half  an  hour  for  Don  Silva ; and,  as  our 
party  were  still  on  flie  ship,  I walked  some  dis- 
tance with  my  iriend  alone.  I burstinto  tears, 
unable  to  define  the  emotions  of  my  heart, 
which  was  so  full-  and  so  oppressed,  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  its  varied 
feelings.  I begged  Don  Silva  to  allow  me 
again  to  assist  at  his  mass ; this  he  granted 
with  joy,  fo^  he  perceived  in  me  the  effects  of 
divine  mercy. 

. In  the  evening,  when  alone  in  my  clam- 
ber, I made  a thousand  reflections  on  the 
morning  that  had  passed.  I feared  to  indulge 
my  thoughts,  and  my  mind,  filled  with  a thou- 
sand prejudices,  recoiled  with  horror  at  the 
mere  idea  of  becoming  a Catholic.  I fomied 
the  resolution  of  avoiding  forever  all  ocmnec- 
tion  with  those  who  professed  this  rdigion, 
and  to  enter  no  Catholic  church  except  Don 
Silva’s.  Pull  of  these  projects  I spoke  next 
morning  to  Lord  Donovan  about  quitting  Bar 
yonne;  he  proposed  my  leaving  with  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  expected  to  arrive  every 
moma:it,  who  would  remain  but  a few  days  in 
the  city,  and  then  depart  forthwith  for  Elns^aDd. 

About  eight  o’clock,  I went  to  Don  Silva’s 
room  to  inform  him  of  this.  Not  finding  him 
there,  I was  toM  that  he  was  in  the  chapel ; 
there  being  one  in  the  interior  of  the  mansion 
which  1 had  never  seen.  1 approached  the  en- 
trance, and  hesitated  a moment,  fearing  my 
weakness;  but  quickly  laughing  at  the  thouglit,  1 
gently  opened  the  door.  Don  Silva  was  serving 
the  mass  of  a clergyman  whom  I had  seen  several 
times  at  the  marquis  of  Aranda’s.  Notwith- 
standing all  my  designs,  1 had  not  strength  to 
quit  that  holy  place ; the  preiace  was  just  ad- 
vancing : 1 fell  upon  my  knees,  and  conjured 
the  Grod  of  the  Catholics,  if  he  were  feahy  pre- 
sent in  this  sanctuary,  to  enlighten  and  tcmch 
my  heart  The  same  emotion,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  again  took  possession  of  me  at  the 
consecration.  1 prostrated  myself,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  violence  of  my  sensations  I was 
almost  fainting.  There  were  in  the  chapel 
only  the  marquis  and  two  domestics. 
marquis  led  me  to  my  chamber,  where,  after 
some  moments’  repose,  1 asked  for  Don  3Bvm. 
He  came  immediately. 
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As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  1 cast  myself 
at  his  feet  ^ Bless  me,  first  of  all ; for  I am 
truly  unworthy  of  your  society,  and  I deeply 
fed  that  1 have  been  guilty  of  culpable  pre- 
sumption in  presenting  myself  at  the  awful 
sacrifice  of  your  religion,  bringing  there  an  un> 
beheving  and  profane  heart  Hare  pity  on 
me,  Don  Silva,  and  tell  me  what  I ought  to  do.’ 

He  raised  me  affectionately.  ‘ Let  me  in- 
struct you  in  the  way  of  eternal  salvation.’ 

^^At  this  moment  Lord  Donovan  entered, 
and,  without  seeming  to  observe  Don  Silva, 
^ Prepare  yourself,’  said  he  abruptly,  ^ Admiral 
Howard  leaves  in  an  hour.  He  will  conduct 
you  to  Oxford,  where  you  will  complete  your 
studies.’ 

He  left  the  room  without  waiting  for  a re- 
ply. I was  for  an  instant  confounded;  then 
resuming  courage,  1 exclaimed:  ^It  matters 
not,  if  God  has  begun  my  conversion  he  will 
finish  it ; if  it  is  not  his  work  it  ought  not  to 
succeed.’ 

**  Don  Silva  pressed  my  hand.  ‘ Fear  only 
your  own  weakness  and  irresolution,  and 
human  respect  Fear  everything  from  your- 
self, and  hope  all  from  Jesus  Christ  May  the 
aU-mercifttl  God  deign  to  bless  and  strengthen 
you.’ 

**  Whilst  my  servant  was  preparing  for  my 
departure,  1 went  to  take  leave  of  the  marquis 
of  Airanda,  and  1 returned  with  Don  Silva  to 
my  room  where  we  conversed  together  await- 
ing Admiral  Howard.  Don  Silva  asked  me  if 
1 had  never  been  touched  at  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence with  which  many  of  those  unfortunate 
galley-slaves  addressed  the  God  of  sinners  as 
well  as  of  the  just  ? ' Ah ! you  cannot  im- 
agine,’ he  added,  ^ what  inexpressible  delight 
1 enjoy  with  them ; offering  consolation  to  those 
whom  despair  maddens ; instructing  souls  that 
have  often  neither  faith  nor  hope.  Many  of 
these  unhappy  beings  have  died  since  my  en- 
trance into  the  holy  ministry.  1 have  had  the 
happiness  of  preparing  them  for  death,  and  of 
seemg  them  sdmost  always  animated  with  the 
most  edifying  dispositions.  1 must  even  con- 
fess that  it  was  the  death  of  one  of  these  slaves 
which  I witnessed  through  curiosity,  that  gave 
me  the  first  idea  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  He  passed  so  suddenly  from  raging  fury 
to  sentiments  of  lively  repentance,  that  1 com- 
pr^ended  for  the  first  time  the  extent  of  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  the  inefiable  happiness  of 


those  whom  he  calls  to  be  the  ministers,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  depositaries  of  these  mercies.’ 

"Elach  word  of  Don  Silva  fell  upon  my 
heart  as  a dew  of  grace  and  light ; and  I only 
felt  sadness  when  thinking  of  our  approaching 
separation.  In  the  evening  1 received  a note 
from  Lord  Howard  in  which  he  excused  him- 
self  for  having  to  defer  his  departure  one  day, 
on  account  of  an  indispensable  letter  which  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  compelled  him  to  await 
the  next  post  This  short  delay  filled  me  with 
joy,  and  I passed  a part  of  the  night  in  conver- 
sation with  the  guardian  angel,  who  was  the 
instrument  which  divine  goodness  had  deigned 
to  make  use  of  in  my  regard.  In  the  morning 
I received  a letter  from  Arthur ; it  was  more  af- 
fectionate than  ever ; he  begged  me  not  to  seek 
in  strange  lands  a friend  whom  heaven  reserved 
for  me  in  the  most  attached  of  brothers.  He 
concluded  by  assuring  me,  that  before  long  he 
would  be  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  would  come 
himself  to  restore  me  to  my  family,  where  I 
should  be  received  with  open  arms.  He  sent 
with  this  letter  a chain  of  his  hair  as  a present 
to  me,  and  a cross  of  sapphire  which  he  re- 
quested me  to  ofler  to  Don  Silva.  I hastened 
to  beg  my  friend’s  acceptance  of  the  cross,  who 
refused  it,  alleging  that  he  wore  no  jewels, 
and  that  this  was  too  valuable  for  the  state 
which  he  professed;  he  entreated  me  at  the 
same  time  npt  to  part  with  it,  and  1 promised 
him  that  I would  not  Towards  noon.  Ad- 
miral Howard  called  for  me.  I shed  many 
tears  on  leaving  Don  Silva.  Lord  Donovan 
was  colder  and  more  unbending  than  usual ; I 
was  not  surprised  at  it;  he  knew  what  had 
happened  to  me  at  the  chapel,  and  also  at  the 
church  of  the  grotto.  The  marquis  of  Aran- 
da embraced  me,  and  said,  in  a low  voice,  * If 
you  should  one  day  have  the  courage  to  enter 
the  true  church,  and  if  your  faith  bring  misfor- 
tune upon  you,  come  to  me ; you  will  find  in 
me  a father,  and  in  Don  Silva  a brother  invio- 
lably attached  to  you.’  I replied  by  an  abun- 
dance of  tears.  We  took  our  departure,  and, 
after  a happy  voyage,  arrived  at  Dartmouth. 
Whilst  Admiral  Howard  gave  orders  for  the 
general  disembarkment,  I walked,  sad  and 
thoughtful,  along  the  shore ; the  desire  of  soon 
seeing  my  brother  and  aU  my  family,  strug^ing 
with  the  thought  of  renouncing  all  to  save  my 
soul.  I observed  a little  vessel  just  setting  sail 
for  Rochefort ; my  courage  revived,  or  rather 
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victorious  grace  triumphed  over  my  irresolu- 
tion. 1 had  not  a moment  to  lose ; the  sails 
were  unfurled.  I advanced  quiddy  to  die 
vessel,  asked  for  die  captain,  and  besought  him 
to  take  me  on  board. 

^^He  enquired  my  name.  ^ Count  Hida; 
ask  me  no  further,  receive  me  into  your  ship, 
and  accept  this  ring  as  a token  of  my  gratitude ; 
you  will  oblige  an  unhiqipy  man.’  Surprised, 
he  refused  my  offered  reward ; it  was  worth 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  francs.  ^ You  do 
not  know  the  value  of  it,’  said  he,  smiling, 

^ and  1 will  not  take  advantage  of  your  inex- 
perience.’ 

^ Take  it,’  I eagerly  replied,  ^ for  the  ser- 
vice you  are  going  to  render  me  is  inestimable.’ 
He  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  led  me  to  his 
room  in  the  vessel  which  immediately  set  sail 

" I shed  a torrent  of  tears  on  losing  sight  of 
my  native  land ; but  grace,  which  so  evidendy 
directed  me,  sustained  me.  The  captain,  af- 
fected by  my  emotion,  tried  to  console  me 
without  interrogating  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
grief.  ^Are  you  a Protestant,  sir?’  I asked. 

" ^ No,  thank  Heaven,  I am  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic.’ 

I can  then  speak  with  confidence  to  you,’ 
1 replied,  ddighted  to  learn  that  he  was  not  a 
Protestant.  *1  shall  conce^  from  you  my 
name,  but  will  tell  you  that,  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  I abandon  my 
country  and  family  to  embrace  that  unchange- 
able faith.  My  tears  are  wrested  from  nature 
by  the  sacrifice  it  is  obliged  to  make,  but  my 
resolution  is  not  the  less  immoveable.’  The 
captain  affectionately  embraced  me;  he  took 
very  particular  care  of  me  during  the  voyage ; 
and  as  he  could  remain  but  a few  days  at 
Rochefort  before  setting  out  for  America,  he 
manifested  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
more  useful  to  me.  1 told  him  that  1 was 
going  to  join  a clergyman,  my  friend,  who 
would  instruct  and  strengthen  me  in  the  faith. 
He  then  gave  me  a pocket-book,  saying: 
'Here  are  two  checks  of  a hundred  pounds 
sterling,  payable  to  the  bearer ; they  may  be 
useful  to  you;  do  not  refuse  me,  and  when 
you  are  in  possession  of  your  estate,  you  can 
refund  me  the  money,  and  if  1 should  be  no 
more,  you  can  give  it  to  my  family,  who  reside 
at  Newry,  in  Ireland.  Every  one  there  knows 
Mr.  Macdougal,  the  privateer.’ 

, I accepted  the  offer  of  the  generous  Irish- 


man, and  we  separated ; 1 left  the  same  day 
for  Biaritz,  distant  two  leagues  from  Bayonne ; 
from  thence  1 wrote  to  Don  Silva  these  few 
words : ' A young  Scotchman,  anxiously  de- 
sirous to  save  his  soul,  and  to  embrace  the 
truth,  presumes  to  address  himself  to  you. 
Signor  Don  Silva,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Hi- 
dalla  of  Salisbury.  Important  reasons  prevent 
him  repairing  to  Bayonne ; would  it  be  pre- 
suming too  much  on  your  tender  charity  to 
hope  that  you  will  sacrifice  a fortnight  to  in- 
struct and  enlighten  a soul  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  redeemed  with  his  blood.’ 

" The  zeal  of  Don  Silva  responded  to  my 
expectations ; the  next  morning  I was  in  his 
arms.  ' I am  yours,’  I exclaimed, ' I belong 
to  the  true  religion ; dispose  of  me  for  life  and 
death.’  He  could  not  believe  what  he  saw. 

I informed  him  in  few  words  how  I had  quitted 
Dartmouth.  ' I will  be  a Catholic,’  I added, 

' and  if  my  father  regards  me  no  longer  as  his 
son,  he  for  whom  I have  left  all  will  take  care 
of  me.’ 

" Don  Silva  shed  tears  of  joy  and  affeetkm. 
He  hired  a small  house  in  a village  near  the 
city,  and  he  came  frequently  to  visit  me.  1 
was  very  soon  instructed;  I believed  firmly, 
and  my  soul  embraced  with  ardent  love  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  I was  entire  days  at  the  vil- 
lage church ; no  sacrifice  seemed  painful  when 
I thought  of  my  immense  gain.  Anxiety  for 
Arthur,  the  desire  that  he  should  no  longer 
wander  in  error  wa^all  that  trouUed  me.  This 
was  my  continual  prayer.  I wrote  to  hdm,  yet 
without  acquainting  him  with  my  convernon, 
that  I had  powerful  motives  for  leaving  Lord 
Donovan  and  Admiral  Howard,  but  that  1 
would  shortly  return  to  throw  myself  into  his 
arms,  and  restore  to  him  a brother,  as  submis- 
sive as  affectionate  and  devoted. 

"As  soon  as  I was  sufficiently  instructed 
and  prepared,  I went  to  make  a public  abjura- 
tion at  Bayonne.  I then  paid  a visit  to  the 
marquis  of  Aranda,  who  congratulated  me  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  on  my  happiness. 
Don  Silva  was  forced  to  make  a journey  to 
Paris,  whither  I accompanied  him.  It  was 
there  that  I met  the  duke  of  Medina,  my  ma- 
ternal uncle.  His  daughter.  Dona  Maria, 
made  me  acquainted  with  Matilda  Walsing- 
ham,  Henry’s  sister,  now  the  wife  of  my 
brother  Arthur ; I saw  her  several  times  also  at 
the  duchess  of  Guise’s.  My  brother  Arthur 
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had  just  left  France  when  I arrived  at  Paris ; 
this  sensibly  aftiicted  me.  Matilda  was  a 
Catholic,  and  very  much  attached  to  her  ftuth ; 
I even  then  formed  the  wish  that  heaven  would 
make  use  of  her  to  enlighten  Arthur.  I was 
loved  in  the  family  of  my  uncle,  as  one  of  his 
household.  He  wished  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Spain,  and  had  me  appointed  page  to  a 
prince  who  was  about  returning  to  that  coun- 
try. Don  Silva  delighted  to  leave  me  in  a 
fiunily  professing  my  own  religion,  urged  me 
to  accept  the  duke’s  offer.  We  patted,  pro- 
mising to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  corres- 
pondence. I then  wrote  to  my  brother  Arthur 
and  made  an  entire  avowal  of  my  conduct ; 1 
told  him  also  that  I retamed  the  little  cross 
which  he  had  sent  to  Don  Silva,  and  that  I 
was  resolved  never  to  part  with  it  I solicited 
as  a favor  a reply,  but  I received  no  further  in- 
telligence, nor  remembrance  from  my  brother ; 
and  I doubted  not  that  my  abjuration  had  raised 
an  etmnal  barrier  between  us.  I hastened, 
before  setting  out  for  Spain,  to  send  to  die  wife 
of  Mr.  Macdougal  in  Iidand  the  sum  I owed 
this  generous  man.  I added  some  presents 
finr  Mrs.  M.  and  a letter,  expressing  all  the 
fullness  of  my  gratitude,  and  the  happiness  1 
enjoyed  in  my  new  faith. 

Meanwhile  I had  a strong  desire  of  seeing 
Arthur.  Determined  not  to  settle  in  Spain,  I 
obtained  my  dismissal  from  die  situation  which 
attached  me  to  the  court,  whose  dangers  and 
temptations  moreover  I feared.  I went  to  pass 
some  time  at  Castel-Abey-Ha ; this  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  duke  of  Medina’s  estates. 
The  duke  had  set  out  for  Las  Montes,  his  cas- 
tle, hut  a short  distance  from  Madrid,  and  1 
promised  after  a short  time  to  meet  him  there. 
1 was  stil}  at  Castel-Abey-Ha  when  I received 
a letter  from  the  duke,  requesting  me  to  hasten 
my  arrival,  as  they  only  awaited  my  presence 
lo  oelehrate  the  marriage  of  Dona  Maria  with 

the  count  of  Castro,  governor  of . I hastened 

without  delay,  but  a slight  indisposition  de- 
tuned me  seventeen  leagues  jrom  Madrid. 
When  I recovered,  I was  handed  a letter  which 
had  arrived  several  days  before.  It  was  a 
challenge ; there  was  no  signature ; the  writing 
was  unknown  to  me,  and  the  day  and  hour 
appointed  were  gone  by.  It  gave  me  little 
trouble,  and  1 left  for on  horseback,  at- 

tended by  only  one  servant  I found  myself 
late  in  the  evening  in  a dense  forest,  a short 
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distance  ftom  Ae  town  whiAer  I was  going. 
Uneasy  at  meeting  no  one,  I quickened  my 
pace,  when  Ae  sound  of  a pistol,  fired  in  Ae 
distance,  made  me  urge  yet  more  my  horse’s 
speed.  I perceived  an  old  man  surrounded  by 
three  assassins.  I rushed  to  his  aid,*  two  oAers 
came  to  join  Ae  assassins ; and  I,  wiA  my  ser- 
vant, combated  Ae  five.  I lost  sight  of  Ae 
old  man ; this  made  me  hope  Aat  he  had  es- 
caped. AlAough  wounded,  I rallied  my 
strengA,  and  Arowing  my  purse  to  Ae  high- 
waymen, Aey  fled  seeing  me  determined  to  sell 
my  life  dearly. 

Alone,  uncertain  what  route  to  take,  I 
guided  myself  by  Ae  light  of  Ae  moon.  My 
servant  I discovered  dead  at  Ae  foot  of  a tree. 
Not  being  able  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and  not 
finding  Ae  stranger,  I Arew  myself  on  my 
horse,  which  was  not  far  from  me,  and  took 
the  road  to  Ae  village  of  — — . On  arrivihg  at 
the  inn,  I was  told  Aat  Lord  Hidalla  of  S^s- 
bury  had  been  assassinated  in  Ae  forest  wiA 
his  servant ; and  Aat  Count  Tancredi,  danger^ 
ously  wounded,  had  been  borne  to  this  same 
inn.  I knew  Ae  count  only  by  name,  and  as 
Ae  personal  enemy  of  my  family.  I resolved 
to  let  Aem  still  believe  me  dead,  and  not  make 
myself  known.  I asked  to  be  shown  to  Count 
Tancredi,  and  I recognized  in  him  Ae  venera- 
We  old  man  whom  I had  seen  in  Ae  forest. 
He  was  quite  sensible,  but  suffering  very  much, 
and  extremely  agitated. 

^ Heaven,  no  doubt,  has  sent  you  here  for 
Ae  consolation  of  my  last  hour,’  said  he,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  me ; and  requesting  Aose 
present  to  reAe,  ‘ Hidalla,’  he  continued,  for 
he  new  me,  having  saen  me  at  Ae  duke  of 
Guise’s  wiAout  my  having  observed  him,  ^ you 
are  of  a family,  Ae  enemy  of  mine ; you  have 
a personal  injury  to  avenge,  but  you  are  a Ca- 
Aolic.  Your  enemy  is  dying  and  unhappy  j 
you  can  render  him  an  important  service  be- 
yond all  price.  The  hereditary  animosity  of 
our  houses  will  yet  elicit  your  generosity, 
and  your  enemy  will  be  indebted  to  you  for  a 
more  tranquil  deaA  V 

^ Speak,’  I exclaimed,  * what  can  I do  ? I 
shall  be  too  happy  to  prove  to  you  Aat  Hidalla 
of  Salisbury  has  never  shared  in  unjust  resent- 
ments and  Aat  his  heart  was  not  made  for  hate.’ 

took  my  hand  wiA  much  affection. 

* I have  a young  and  inexperienced  relative 
whom  I tenderly  love.  He  had  Ae  misfortune 
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to  form  an  attachment  for  Dona  Maija  of  Me- 
dina. Exasperated  by  her  marria^^  which, 
they  said,  was  about  to  be  solemnized  with 
you,  my  lord,  he  sent  you  a challenge.  Re- 
ceiving no  reply,  he  formed  the  project  of  for- 
cing you  to  run  the  chance  of  arms.  I have 
been  informed  that  the  duke  of  Medina’s  car> 
riage  has  been  attacked  | that  one  of  his  ser- 
vants has  been  wounded  ^ and  that  the  author 
of  this  attack  has  been  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death.  They  have  not  named  the  culprit, 
but  I am  too  well  convinced  that  he  is  no 
other  than  my  unhappy  Henry  Walsingham. 
I was  hastening  to  succor  him  when  the  as- 
sassins reduced  me  to  my  present  state.  To 
whom  could  I address  myself?  to  whom  con- 
fide my  suspicions  ? for  the  name  of  the  guilty 
one  would  but  add  to  the  vengeance  of  Count 
Castro,  if  he  should  recognize  in  his  rival  a 
personal  enemy.  Your  presence.  Lord  Hi> 
dalla,  the  religion  you  have  embraced,  lead 
me  to  hope  everything  from  your  generosity. 
Henry  is  a Protestant;  I had  a strong  pre- 
sumption that  I should  soon  guide  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth ; but  his  captivity,  his 
sentence,  the  violence  of  his  character,  make 
me  behold,  tremblingly,  the  despair  which  his 
situation  may  induce,  and  the  excesses  which 

may  follow  from  it  Fly  to  ; strive  to 

bribe  the  jailor  ;*  see  Henry,  and  if  you  cannot 
save  him,  your  words,  at  least,  may  calm  him, 
and  prepare  his  soul  for  the  terrible  judgment 
it  must  undergo.’ 

Tears  bedewed  the  count’s  face ; his  hand 
trembled  in  mine ; I fell  upon  my  knees  near 
his  bed.  promise  you,’  I exclaimed,  *that 
Henry  shall  be  saved,  at  whatever  cost  I 
promise  you  that  you  shall  soon  sec  him  here. 
Their  ignorance  of  his  name  will  obtain  his 
flight  I shall  succeed.  Be  careful,  only, 
not  to  reveal  my  name  to  any  body,  in  order 
that  they  may  never  discover  that  I have  had 
any  part  in  this  aflair.’ 

The  count,  transported  with  joy,  gave  me 
a purse  full  of  gold,  in  case  I should  require 
it  for  the  jailor.  The  count  had  not  been 
robbed  in  the  forest,  having  been  able,  not- 
withstanding his  wounds,  to  escape  whilst  the 
robbers  were  engaged  with  me. 

It  was  nearly  half  past  eleven  o’clock  at 

• This  design  to  bribe  Ibc  jailor,  however  adapted 
to  the  views  of  friendship  and  affection,  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  aooqd  morality.— Eo. 


night,  when  I left  Count  Tancredi.  I toM  his 
servants  that  his  nephew  would  soon  be  there 

to  attend  to  him,  and  I took  the  road  to , 

from  which  I was  distant  only  half  a league. 

I arrived  alone,  on  horseback,  wrapped  in  a 
mantle.  I repaired  to  the  prison,  and  asking 
for  the  jailor,  inquired  after  the  prisoner,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  the  attack  on  the  duke  of 
Medina’s  carriage. 

* Do  you  know  his  name?’  the  jaihnr  asked. 

*^^No  matter,-— can  I save  him?  What 
would  you  take  to  set  him  at  liberty  V 

^ Nothing, — should  pay  for  his  flight  with 
my  Life.  Moreover,  I cannot  be  bribed.’ 

^^My  efforts  being  useless,  1 obtained  per- 
mission to  see  him.  ^ I will  fasten  you  in,’ 
said  the  jailor ; ^ when  you  wish  to  come  out, 
just  knock  at  the  door.’  I followed  him  with- 
out replying.  On  the  way  he  apprised  me 
that  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  commuted ; 
that  the  prisoner  would  be  deprived  of  sight, 
and  that  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, or  to  the  galleys. 

' Does  he  yet  know  it?’  I asked,  filled  with 
grief. 

^ Yes ; I announced  it  to  him.’ 

I groaned  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  despair 
which  must  have  possessed  his  fiery  soul,  des- 
titute of  the  support  and  consolations  of  re- 
ligion. I was  introduced  into  a narrow  and 
gloomy  cell ; the  door  roughly  closed  upon  me; 
the  noise  of  its  bolts  pierced  my  heart  Trem- 
bling, I approached  the  interesting  victim  whom 
this  place  of  horror  contained.  Henry  could 
not  recognize  me ; he  was  excessively  agitated, 
and  his  accent,  his  words,  his  convulsive  pres- 
sure of  my  hand,  all  showed  me  his  anguish 
and  despair.  He  has  himself  described  our  in- 
terview to  you,  and  his  promise  to  embrace 
my  religion. 

The  desire  to  make  some  great  sacrifice 
for  Him  who  had  called  me  with  so  much 
love  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith,  was  as 
a ray  of  light  within  my  heart  I wished  to 
save  Henry’^  soul  at  the  expense  of  my  hap- 
piness in  this  world ; and  after  having  a 
moment  weighed  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
with  the  greatness  of  the  recompense,  1 no 
longer  hesitated;  and  we  parted  after  1 had 
made  him  solemnly  promise  never  to  reveal 
what  had  passed  between  us.  He  has  relaled 
to  you  in  what  manner  he  escaped  from  prison. 
After  he  had  gone,  1 dwelt  some  time  on  the 
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delightftil  idea  of  Count  Tancredi’s  happiness 
in  again  seeing  Henry^  and  the  sahratkm  of 
his  soul^  which  Gk)d  had  permitted  me  to 
snatch  from  the  mazes  of  error.  Meanwhile, 
little  by  litde,  nature  reclaimed  her  rights,  and 
exercised  them  with  a violence  which  I had 
not  foreseen.  The  fate  which  awaited  me, 
presented  itself  with  all  its  horrors ; life  seemed 
hateful  to  me ; I was  ready  to  deplore  the  im- 
possibility of  an  end  being  put  to  it.  At  eighteen 
years  to  renounce  light  and  liberty ! I arose, 
and  much  agitated,  paced  my  narrow  solitude. 
I approached  the  wall,  whm,  through  a litde 
aperture,  appeared  the  last  rays  of  the  moon. 
I regarded  h,  shuddering  to  think  that  perhaps 


it  was  for  the  last  time.  At  length  recoyering 
myself,  I fell  upon  my  knees,  and  then  I fdt 
the  presence  of  a God  who  tries  his  Bcrvants, 
but  never  abandons  them. 

I shed  some  tears  which  calmed  me,  and 
by  degrees  resigned  myself  to  my  fate ; I can 
even  say  that  I contemplated  it  with  a kind  of 
joy.  You  cannot  comprehend  this,  Sidney,^’ 
said  Lorenzo,  with  a celestial  smile ; this  su- 
pernatural joy  belongs  but  to  Catholicity  5 only 
the  children  of  the  true  chtirch  can  be  in  a state 
to  conceive  and  feel  it” 

I cast  down  my  eyes,  deeply  affected.  Lo- 
renzo preserved  for  some  time  a silence  which 
I had  not  the  courage  to  interrupt 
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From  the  death  eff  Constantine  to  that  of 
Charlemagne,  the  apostolic  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  sixty-three  popes,  thirty-seven  of 
whom  are  honored  as  saints.  The  church 
which  pays  a puUic  veneration  to  all  the 
pontiffs  who  governed  the  church  during  the 
first  period,  has  canonized  about  one  half  only 
of  those  who  flourished  during  the  second. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  during  the  first 
ages,  the  persecutions  carried  on  against  re- 
l^on  obtained  the  palm  of  martyrdom  for 
most  of  the  popes;  but  these  persecutions 
haring  ceased,  the  holiness  of  the  sovereign 
pontifis  was  to  be  tested  by  means  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  men,  though  equally 
^ectual  in  the  sight  of  God.  Perhaps,  also, 
in  proportion  as  the  church  became  better  es- 
tablished, and  there  was  less  need  of  miracles 
to  confirm  its  reign,  those  external  marks  of 
sanctity  among  its  chief-  pastors  did  not  enter 
so  much  into  the  economy  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Moreover,  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  these  pontiffs  were  placed,  and  the 
ever  increasing  complication  of  affairs,  which 
demanded  their  attention,  might  have  been, 
humanly  speaking,  another  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference. 'Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason. 


it  proves  nothing  against  the  institution  itself, 
and  we  shall  here  observe  that  the  weaknesses, 
and  even  the  crimes  of  a pope,  are  not  the 
vices  of  his  station,  but  of  his  conduct;  the 
pope,  on  being  raised  to  his  high  dignity,  does 
not  cease  to  be  a man,  or  to  have  the  passions 
of  humanity.  Some  pontiffs  have  undoubt- 
edly been  immoral;  but  the  fault,  far  from 
being  the  consequence  of  their  office,  exists  in 
defiance  of  its  sacred  character.  The  papacy 
is  not  responsible  for  the  personal  wrong-doing 
of  those  who  wear  its  insignia;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a mark  of  bad  faith  to  confound  two 
things  that  are  so  evidently  distinct,  and  to 
view  only  the  tnan  where  we  should  consider 
merely  the  office  which  he  holds. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  complicated  and 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  popes 
were  placed,  may  be  clearly  understood  by 
reference  to  the  heresies  and  schisms  which, 
during  this  period,  desolated  Christianity  more 
perhaps  than  persecutions  could  have  done. 
The  latter  produce  martyrs,  and  the  blood  of 
martyrs  is  the  seed  from  which  new  Chris- 
tians arise ; but  schism  and  heresy  only  bring 
forth  apostates.  Persecution  is  the  nursery  of 
saints,  and  multiplies  the  children  of  the  faith ; 
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schism  and  heresy  almost  irrerocably  takeaway 
from  ihe  number.  In  the  course  of  the  first  pe- 
riod there  appeared  but  one  antipope ; in  the 
second,  eight  opposed  themselves  to  the  peace 
of  Christendom,  and  heresies  were  innumer- 
alde. 

The  foUowing  pages  will  prove  the  advan- 
tages and  necessity  of  the  papal  see.  Alas ! 
what  would  become  of  the  purity  of  the  faith 
without  it?  How  could  charity  be  exercised? 
What  dreadful  catastrophes  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  people  at  the  time  when  barbarism 
descended  from  the  north  to  sweep  away  every 
trace  of  civilization,  even  at  its  meridian  bright- 
ness? But  the  Damasus’,  and  the  Anasta- 
siuses,  the  Leos,  and  the  Gregories  present 
themselves  as  the  guardians  of  unity,  the 
censors  of  morals,  the  protectors  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  papacy  establishes  its  le- 
gitimacy by  the  very  prodigies  of  good  which 
it  achieves. 

Julius  I,  the  last  pontifi*  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  was  succeeded  by  Liberius,  a Roman, 
on  the  22d  of  May,  352.  The  reign  of  this 
pontiff,  which  lasted  five  years,  four  months 
and  two  days,  is  so  remarkable  in  its  charac- 
ter, It  exhibits  so  much  weakness  and  so 
much  courage,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
upon  its  merits.  But  although  he  is  the  first 
pope  that  did  not  receive  the  title  of  saint,  he 
is  praised  by  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
nearly  all  the  fathers  have  given  him  the  epithet 
of  blessed,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
reproaches  which  have  been  cast  upon  him, 
are  far  from  having  been  merited.  Liberius 
was  elected  on  account  of  his  piety  and  his 
zeal  for  the  faith ; he  afterwards  justified  his 
appointment  by  the  heroic  and  edifying  man- 
ner in  which  he  resisted  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  who,  having  compelled  him  to  come 
to  Milan,  where  a council  of  Arians  was  then 
assembled,  uiged  him  to  subscribe  to  the'  con- 
demnation of  St.  Athanasius.  The  threat  of 
exile  did  not  intimidate  him.  I have  already 
bid  adieu,^Lsaid  he,  “to  my  brethren  in  Rome; 
the  laws  of  the  church  are  dearer  than  an 
abode  in  that  city.’’  Liberius  was  then  exiled 
to  Berea  in  Thrace ; St.  Felix  II  occupied  the 
holy  see  in  his  absence.  Unhappily  he  did 
not  exhibit  this  noble  decision  to  the  end. 
“ Liberius,”  says  St  Athanasius,  “ vanquished 
by  the  sufferings  of  two  years’  exile,  and  by 
menaces  of  further  punishment,  finally  sul^ 


scribed  to  the  condemnation  which  was  de- 
manded of  him.”  But  it  was  violence  alone 
that  effected  it,  and  the  aversion  of  Liberius 
for  heresy  is  as  certain  as  his  sentiments  in 
favor  of  Athanasius.  Had  he  been  free,  he 
would  have  shown  that  violence  does  not 
prove  the  will  of  him  who  suffers,  but  of  him 
who  causes  the  suffering.  Protestants  have 
confirmed  this  testimony  ^^It  appears  that 
all  that  has  been  related  of  this  subscribing 
of  Liberius,  does  not  turn  at  all  upon  the 
Arian  dogma,  but  solely  on  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius.  That  in  this  case  his  tongue 
spoke  rather  than  his  conscience,  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  doubtful.  This  is  certain, 
that  Liberius  never  ceased  to  profess  the  faith 
according  to  the  Nicene  creed.”  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  Pope  gave  his  signature, 
not  to  the  formulas  of  Sirmium,  which  may 
be  strictly  defended,  as  St.  Hilary  has  shown, 
but  to  a formula  that  was  plainly  heretical ; “let 
us  suppose  that  Liberius  formally  subscribed 
to  Arianism,  did  he  speak  on  this  occasion  as 
Pope,  ex  cathedra  f What  councils  did  he 
previously  assemble  to  examine  the  question  ? 
If  he  convoked  no  council,  what  doctors  did 
he  call  to  his  aid?  What  committees  did 
he  appoint  to  define  the  dogma?  What 
public  and  solemn  supplications  did  he  pre- 
scribe to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  If  he  did  not  observe  these  prelimi- 
naries, he  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  instance 
as  the  master  and  teacher  of  all  the  faithfuL”t 
No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  derived  from 
this  circumstance  against  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope.  We  will  add  that  authors  of 
weight  have  denied  the  fall  of  Liberius,  as  a 
point  that  may  be  contested.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case,  this  pontiff  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  year  358 ; at  the  same  time  be 
offered  an  apology  to  St  Athanasius,  and  re- 
jected the  confession  of  faith  of  the  council  of 
Rimini.  Liberius  terminated  hb  career  with 
all  the  glory  which  had  illustrated  the  greatest 
part  of  hb  reign,  and  which  a passing  weak- 
ness ought  not  to  blembh,  as  it  was  repaired 
by  a thousand  traits  of  courage,  which,  after 
his  repentance,  never  faltered  in  the  least 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  September,  366. 

St.  Felix  II,  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  we  have  already  said,  occupied 
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the  holy  see  in  the  absence  of  Liberius.  Du- 
ring the  exile  of  this  pope^  the  clergy  of 
Rome  had  been  compelled  to  elect  Felix. 
Some  affirm  that  Constantius  caused  the  im- 
perial palace  to  be  prepared  for  this  election, 
instead  of  the  church ; that  he  employed  three 
heretical  bishops  to  impose  hands  on  the  in- 
truder, and  that  the  Catholics  were  so  horror- 
stricken  with  this  scandal,  that  when  Felix 
performed  the  office  of  the  church,  none  would 
enter  it  On  the  return  of  the  true  pontiff, 
Constantius  required  that  both  Liberius  and 
Felix  should  govern  the  church  of  Rome, 
each  at  the  head  of  his  party ; but  the  people 
ha?ing  heard  this  order  of  the  emperor,  which 
was  read  in  the  circus,  cried  out  with  one 
voice:  ** There  is  but  one  God,  but  one  Christ, 
but  one  bishop.”  Felix,  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  his  estate  in  the  country,  soon  quitted  the 
Arians,  and  excommunicated  Constantius,  by 
whose  officers  he  was  beheaded.  Others  re- 
late, and  with  much  more  appearance  of  truth, 
either  that  we  must  regaid  Felix  as  a deputy 
bishop  of  the  Pope  Liberius,  or  that  the  latter 
consented  that  he  should  govern  in  his  place, 
with  the  right  to  succeed  him  if  he  died  in 
exile.  This  explains  why  the  clergy  of  Rome 
adhered  to  his  ordination  and  regarded  him 
as  pope,  especially  after  the  apparent  fall  of 
Liberius  from  the  faith  had  been  announced 
at  Rome.  Felix  died  in  the  country,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  365,  and  his  tomb,  which 
was  discovered  under  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory XIII,  in  the  year  1582,  bearing  an  honor- 
able inscription,  confirms  the  opinion  of  those 
critics  who  are  favorable  to  his  memory. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Liberius,  St.  Basil 
retired  into  the  solitude  of  Pontus,  where  he 
preached  and  founded  different  monasteries. 
The  rule  which  he  gave  them  has  been  since 
adopted  by  all  the  lower  Greeks.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  same  reign,  Julian  the  apostate, 
with  the  view  of  proving  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  false,  under- 
took to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ; but 
as  soon  as  the  digging  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced,  dreadful  globes  of  fire  burst  forth, 
which  terrified  the  workmen ; and  at  every  re- 
newed attempt  to  prosecute  the  work,  the 
flames  assailed  them  with  such  violence  that 
they  were  compelled  to  desist  from  the  under- 
taking. This  fact  is  related  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  a contemporary  pagan  historian. 


Liberius  was  succeeded  by  a pope  whom 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  calls  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  Rome,”  and  Theodoret  says  that 
he  was  illustrious  by  his  holy  life,  was  full  of 
zeal  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  neglected 
nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  apostolic  doc- 
trine. This  was  St  Damasus  I,  a Roman  by 
birtb,  but  of  Spanish  descent  His  father, 
who  was  named  Anthony,  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders  and  became  a priest  of  the  church 
of  St  Lawrence  at  Rome.  He  himself  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  same  church,  and  held 
it  in  such  veneration  that  after  his  accession 
to  the  papacy,  he  rebuilt,  or  at  least  repaired  it 
It  is  situated  near  Pompey’s  theatre,  and  to 
this  day  it  bears  the  title  of  St  Lawrence  m 
Dnmoso.  It  was  embellished  by  him  with 
paintings  representing  many  incidents  of  sa- 
cred history,  which  existed  for  four  hundred 
years  after ; and  he  also  enriched  it  by  dona- 
tions of  land  and  houses. 

Damasus  had  followed  Liberius  into  ex- 
ile, and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  366,  he 
succeeded  him  on  the  pontifical  throne  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two;  he  held  the  see  eighteen 
years  and  two  months,  but  encountered  serious 
opposition  from  Ursinus  or  Ursicinus,  whose 
ambition  led  him  to  have  himself  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome,  which  was  done  by  Paul, 
bishop  of  Tivoli,  a few  days  after  the  ordina- 
tion of  Damasus.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  has  taken  oc- 
casion from  this  circumstance  to  observe : I 
do  not  deny  that  all  those  who  desire  this 
place  should  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  it, 
since  it  secures  them  a permanent  establish- 
ment where  they  are  enriched  by  the  offerings 
of  the  ladies.  They  go  out  in  chariots,  splen- 
didly clothed,  and  make  such  good  cheer  that 
their  table  is  superior  to  that  of  kings.”  Al- 
though there  is  a visible  perversion  of  truth  in 
this  calumnious  passage,  and  a plain  evidence 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  we  may 
infer  from  it  that  the  popes  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  had  already  become  power- 
ful, and  displayed  a certain  degree  of  pomp 
when  they  appeared  in  state.  We  may  gather 
the  same  from  the  words  of  Pretextatus,  sub- 
sequently prefect  of  Rome,  who,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  observed  jestingly  to  Pope  Da- 
masus : Make  me  bisbop  of  Rome,  and  then 
I will  make  myself  a Christian.”  At  the 
same  time  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  nei- 
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ther  the  popes  nor  other  bishops,  used  much 
oraameut,  as  St  Gregory  Nazianzeu,  in  his 
discourse  against  Julian,  contrasted  the  sim- 
plicity of  exterior  which  characterized  the 
Christians,  with  the  purple  and  crowns  which 
were  worn  by  the  Pagan  nobility  in  the  the- 
atrical assemblies,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  people. 

The  schism  of  Ursinus,  second  antipope, 
produced  much  disorder,  and  caused  many 
assassinations ; it  is  said  that  in  a single  day 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  deaths  occurred. 
The  election  of  Damasus  was  confirmed  by 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  council  of  Aqui- 
lea,  and  the  antipope,  Ursinus,  at  their  solicitar 
tion,  was  condemned  to  exile.  The  Emperor 
Valentin ian  having  permitted  him  to  return  to 
Rome,  in  367,  he  was  again  banished  into 
Gaul,  with  seven  of  his  partisans,  on  account 
of  his  intrigues.  The  schismatics  continued 
in  possession  of  a church  and  held  their  as- 
semblies in  the  cemeteries;  Valentinian  or- 
dered them  to  restore  the  church  to  Damasus. 
The  pope,  however,  did  not  concur  in  the  tor- 
tures that  were  inflicted  by  the  magistrates  of 
Rome  upon  many  of  the  schismatics.  They 
themselves  having  requested  an  investigation 
by  the  ordeal,  it  was  granted,  and  they  fell 
into  the  snare  which  they  had  intended  for 
Damasus,  and  thus  brought  about  their  own 
punishment.  The  pope,  however,  regarded 
them  with  kindness,  though  they  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  it.  They  had  accused 
him  of  adultery,  of  which  he  was  proved  inno- 
cent in  an  assembly  of  forty-four  bishops,  who 
expelled  from  the  church  the  deacons  Casto- 
rius  and  Concordius,  his  calumniators ; others 
published  defamatory  libels  against  him,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  people  who  defended  the 
innocence  of  the  pontiff.  Notwithstanding 
these  outrages,  Damasus  made  a vow  to  ask 
of  God,  through  the  intercession  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, the  conversion  of  those  of  his  clergy  who 
persisted  in  the  schism,  and  they,  after  having 
returned  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  testified 
their  gratitude  by  adorning,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  The  most 
strenuous  adherents  of  Ursinus  were  then 
converted,  and  paid  a sincere  obedience  to  tbe 
pope.  Peaceable  possessor  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
Damasus  convoked  several  councils  against 
the  Arians,  Auxentius,  usurper  of  the  diocess 
of  Milan,  Melecius,  ApoUinarius,  Vitalis,  Ti- 


motheus,  and  the  Luciferians.  He  sent  Ze- 
nobius to  Constantinople,  for  the  protection 
of  that  church,  which  was  troubled  by  the 
Arians.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  appoint  vicars  of  the  holy  see  in  the 
distant  provinces,  as  he  named  the  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  vicar  of  Illyria,  to  secure  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  country  which  belonged  to 
him  before  it  was  divided.  This  pope  con- 
ferred holy  orders  upon  thirty-one  priests, 
twelve  deacons,  and  sixty  bishops;  he  built 
two  churches,  and  drained  the  marshes  of  the 
Vatican  hills ; he  regulated  the  psalmody  and 
ordered  that  the  psalms  of  David  should  be 
chanted  throughout  the  west,  with  the  Gloria 
Patri  at  the  end  of  each  psalm ; also  that  the 
*BUeUna  should  be  sung  during  the  paschal 
time.  Damasus  invited  St  Jerome  to  Rome, 
and  charged  him  with  the  correction  of  the 
New  Testament  according  to  the  Greek  text 
He  also  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
honored  him  with  the  closest  intimacy.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  at  die  friendship  of  the 
pope  for  this  learned  ecclesiastical  writer,  when 
we  know  that  the  writings  of  Damasus  him- 
self, in  prose  and  verse,  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  the  age.  He  em- 
ployed his  talent  for  poetry  in  adorning  the 
tombs  of  many  of  the  martyrs. 

GK>d  honored  St  Damasus  with  the  gifl  of 
miracles,  both  before  and  after  his  death.  Burn- 
ing with  an  ardent  desire  of  being  united  to 
Jesus  Christ,  he  longed  for  the  moment  of  his 
earthly  dissolution.  At  length  attacked  bjr  a 
fever,  he  received  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord,  and  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, and  praying  with  much  fervor,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  11th  of  December,  384.  His 
tomb  was  discovered,  with  those  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  in  the  year  1736,  in  the  catacombs 
near  the  Ardeatine  way. 

Ursinus  survived  Damasus,  and,  not  satis- 
fied with  having  troubled  the  church  duiing 
the  reign  of  that  pope,  he  caused  new  dbturb- 
ances  upon  the  election  of  another  pontiff, 
which  were  suppressed  only  by  the  exercise 
of  imperial  power.  But  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Ursinus,  who  again  presented  him- 
self as  a candidate  for  the  holy  see,  St.  Si- 
richis,  a Roman  by  birth,  was  unanimously 
elected  on  tbe  22d  of  December,  384.  On  the 
eleventh  of  the  following  February,  he  wrote 
a letter  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarragona,  in 
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which  he  answers  several  questions  on  which 
that  prelate  had  consulted  him.  This  is  the 
first  authentic  decretal,  this  name  being  given 
to  those  letters  which  contain  decisions  having 
the  force  of  law.  One  of  those  which  are  at> 
tributed  to  him^  is  headed  Sirieius  Papa  ; he  is 
probably  the  first  pope  who  adopted  this  style. 

On  the  6th  of  Januaryj  386^  Sirieius  assem> 
bled  at  Rome  a council  of  eighty  bishops,  to 
enact  laws  on  points  of  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line ; he  condemned  the  heretic  Jovinian  and 
his  followers,  by  a letter  addressed  to  the 
bishops,  in  the  year  389.  After  a reign  of 
fourteen  years,  he  died  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 398. 

His  successor  is  eulogised  by  St  Jerome, 
as  a man  of  holy  life,  rich  in  poverty,  filled 
with  the  solicitude  of  an  apostle,  and  one  whom 
the  city  of  Rome  did  not  deserve  to  possess 
for  a long  time.’’  A Roman  by  birth,  he  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Anastasius  I,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  398,  and  died  on  the 
i4th  of  December,  401,  after  three  years  and 
ten  days  pontificate.  He  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  la- 
bors and  struggles.  Immediately  after  his  or- 
dination he  endeavored  to  restore  peace  to 
Rome,  then  agitated  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Origenists,  which  had  manifested  itself  through 
the  imprudence  of  Rufinus,  translator  of  the 
Prmeiplei  of  Origen.  Anastasius  announced 
on  this  occasion  his  determination  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  to  defend  from 
error  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whom  he 
called  the  members  of  his  body.  According 
to  St.  Jerome,  God  called  him  firom  this  earth 
because  he  wished  to  spare  him  the  grief  of 
witnessing  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths.  There  have  been  many 
translations  of  the  relics  of  St.  Anastasius, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  at  present  in  the 
church  of  St.  Praxedes. 

With  this  pontificate  closes  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a period  at  which  there  was  a vast  num- 
ber of  bishops  in  the  church.  Every  city 
where  there  was  a sufficient  number  of  Chris- 
tians, enjoyed  the  presence  of  a chief  pastor, 
who  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
and  ordained  by  some  other  bishop  of  the 
same  province.  Notwithstanding  this  diffu- 
sion of  the  episcopacy,  another  order  of  clergy 


arose  in  this  century  under  the  name  of  cho- 
repiscopi,  who  were  stationed  in  the  towns 
and  villages.  Their  office  was  to  govern  under 
the  bishops  in  whose  diocesses  they  were  es- 
tablished ; they  never  received  episcopal  or- 
dination, but  their  dignity  gave  them  a rank 
above  otlier  priests : the  number  of  the  latter 
was  regulated  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
bishop-s  and  deputy  bishops.  In  the  time  of 
Pope  Cornelius,  says  Eusebius,  the  Roman 
church,  although  very  large,  had  but  forty-six 
priests.  St.  Epiphanius  observes  that  even  in 
the  fourth  century,  most  of  the  bishops  and 
priests  imitated  the  example  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  exercising  some  trade  consistent  with 
their  dignity  and  continual  application  to  the 
functions  of  the  ministry.  This  custom  has 
been  very  properly  modified,  with  the  change 
of  manners  and  the  ever  increasing  complica- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  duties.  Married  men 
were  often  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  and  the 
priesthood ; but  they,  as  well  as  deacons,  were 
obliged  from  that  time  to  live  in  continence, 
and  to  regard  their  wives  as  sisters  only.  The 
discipline  of  the  Latin  church  has  never  varied 
in  this  point.  The  wives  of  bishops  and 
priests  sometimes  received,  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  titles  analogous  to  that  of  their 
husbands.  The  prelates  were  all  styled  most 
holy;  they  were  also  caUed  lords. 

During  the  fifth  century,  the  devil  no  longer 
assailed  the  church  through  the  means  of 
idolatrous  persecutors ; he  excited  against  it 
domestic  enemies  of  a still  more  dangerous 
character,  as  they  carry  on  their  destructive 
work  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  truth. 
The  Pelagians,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Euty- 
chians,  were  the  unhappy  instruments  which 
the  father  of  lies  made  use  of  to  oppose  the 
true  faith,  in  regard  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  But  if  the 
church  was  never  more  rudely  assaile^  she 
was  never  more  firmly  sustained  by  that  as- 
sistance which  her  Divine  Spouse  had  pro- 
mised her.  Never  did  heresy  display  greater 
subtlety  and  activity ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sovereign  pontifik  were  never  more  holy 
and  more  zealous,  or  the  bishops  in  general 
more  illustrious  for  their  piety  and  learning, 
or  more  capable  of  discovering  and  refuting 
the  false  doctrines  that  were  advanced. 
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coirrEssoB  and  doctor. — 26th  of  may. 


rpHIS  great  servant  of  God  was  one  of  the 
JL  many  saints  who  adorned  the  church  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  purity  of  their 
lives^  and  who  labored  most  zealpusly  in  the 
reformation  of  public  morals  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  piety  among  the  people.  He  was 
born  in  1515,  at  Florence,  in  Italy.  His  fa- 
ther was  Francis  Neri,  by  profession  a lawyer, 
and  his  mother,  Lucretia  Sordi,  both  issued 
from  wealthy  families  of  Tuscany.  The  child- 
hood of  the  saint  exhibited  early  indications  of 
the  elevated  perfection  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained ; and  his  affability,  gentle  nature,  and 
pious  deportment  in  the  house  of  God,  won 
for  him  the  appellation  of  the  good  PhiUp,  by 
which  he  was  usually  designated. 

When  he  had  finished  his  first  studies,  he 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles,  a 
rich  merchant  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monte  Cassino.  Philip  was  destined  to  be 
the  heir  of  all  his  uncle  possessed ; but  instead 
of  permitting  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
bright  prospect,  the  young  saint,  fearing  the 
dangers  attending  the  possession  of  riches,  left 
his  uncle’s  roof,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  He 
was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  this  city, 
he  became  the  preceptor  of  the  children  of 
Galleotto  Caccia,  a Florentine  gentleman.  The 
latter  soon  congratulated  himself  on  the  choice 
which  he  had  made,  when  he  perceived  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  children  in  literary  pur- 
suits and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Philip’s  time 
was  not  wholly  taken  up  with  the  care  of  his 
pupils ; he  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
succeeded  admirably  in  both  these  sciences. 

The  youth  of  Philip  was  not  exempt  from 
the  temptations  usually  encountered  at  that 
age ; but  far  from  allowing  the  pernicious  ex- 
amples, and  evil  counsels  of  corrupt  compan- 
ions to  have  any  effect  on  his  heart,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  convert  those  who  were 
laying  snares  for  his  innocence. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  holy  young 
man  had  the  gift  of  touching  the  heart  of  sin- 
ners, for  he  was  already  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming great  austerities.  His  meals  ordina- 
rily consisted  of  bread  and  water ; his  prayers 
frequently  lasted  all  night,  and  his  meditations 
on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  accompanied 
with  copious  tears  which  the  sight  of  a cru- 
cifix always  caused  him  to  shed. 

His  pious  exercises  did  not  prevent  Philip 
from  applying  to  sacred  sciences ; to  scholastic 
theology  he  joined  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  of  the  canon 
law.  He  became  eminent  in  these  different 
branches,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by 
learned  professors.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  idea  of  the  celebrated  work,  the  An- 
nals of  the  Church,”  composed  by  Baronius, 
one  of  his  first  disciples,  whom  he  encouraged 
and  materially  assisted  in  his  arduous  labors. 
Although  devoted  to  science,  and  successful 
in  its  cultiration,  the  desire  he  felt  to  live  in  a 
more  intimate  union  with  his  Redeemer  in- 
duced him,  at  a more  advanced  age,  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  human  learning ; and 
having  sold  his  books,  he  distributed  the  money 
among  the  poor. 

Exclusively  occupied  with  divine  things, 
he  very  rapidly  advanced  in  the  path  of  perfec- 
tion, and  obtained  the  giff  of  a high  contem- 
plation. He  then  experienced  delights  so 
ineffable,  that  it  is  believed  he  would  have  died 
of  joy  had  not  God  moderated  the  transports 
of  his  soul.  It  is  asserted  by  Galloni,  his  his- 
torian, that  in  one  of  these  heavenly  commu- 
nications, his  heart  was  so  tenderly  affected  as 
to  cause  its  expansion  and  the  rupture  of  the 
cartilage  of  two  of  his  ribs  on  the  left  side ; a 
state  in  which  he  lived  for  fiffy  years. 

In  1548,  the  saint  instituted  the  confra- 
ternity of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  and  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of 
religion.  This  society  still  subsists  in  Rome, 
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and  continues  its  useful  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
inBrm. 

Philip,  through  sincere  humility^  had  re- 
solved to  spend  his  life  among  the  laity ; but 
his  confessor  induced  him  to  prepare  for  the 
priesthood.  He  received  the  sacerdotal  unc- 
tion at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  In  celebrating 
the  divine  mysteries,  he  was  often  so  delayed 
by  the  heavenly  consolations  and  ecstacies 
which  he  experienced,  as  to  remain  two  hours 
at  the  altar.  Having  been  charged  with  the 
function  of  hearing  confessions,  he  performed 
it  until  his  last  day  with  unwearied  zeal  and 
application.  The  most  hardened  sinners  were 
sure  to  be  changed,  if  he  had  but  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  them  of  death  and  judgment 
To  this  gift  of  touching  the  impenitent  he  uni- 
ted that  of  discovering  the  secrets  of  con- 
sciences. 

Burning  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
our  saint  entertained  the  design  of  going  to  the 
Bast  Indies  to  convert  its  inhabitants  : he  was 
dissuaded  from  this  project  by  those  whom  he 
consulted,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of 
God  that  he  should  remain  in  Rome,  where  he 
could  gather  a plentiful  harvest. 

The  great  good  which  Philip  was  effecting 
raised  up  enemies  against  him — enemies  whom 
God  made  use  of  to  purify  his  virtue.  Their 
calumnies  went  so  far  as  to  prejudice  the  vicar 
of  Rome  against  him,  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
hear  confessions  for  two  weeks.  The  saint  re- 
joiced at  seeing  himself  become  an  object  of 
ridicule,  and  told  his  friends  that  God  permit- 
ted it  in  order  to  teach  him  humility.  The 
storm  soon  blew  over,  and  Philip  was  author- 
ized to  resume  his  charitable  labors  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  neighbor.  The  society  of  which 
he  was  the  founder,  originated  in  the  practice 
which  he  had  adopted  of  giving  in  his  own 
apartment  familiar  instructions  and  spiritual 
advice  to  all  who  resorted  to  him.  His  asso- 
ciates were  called  oratorians  from  their  custom 
of  summoning  the  people  to  prayer  at  certain 
regular  hours  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  name  of  Philippini,  by  which  they  are 
now  designated,  is  derived  from  their  founder. 
The  saint  gave  rules  to  his  disciples,  and 
formed  them  into  a community  without,  how- 
ever, permitting  them  to  take  vows.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  institute  is  to  preach,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant  and  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  According  to  the  rule,  the 
VoL.  Ill.^No.  5.  ‘4O 


superior  general  is  to  be  elected  only  for  three 
years ; but  the  saint  was  prevailed  upon,  much 
against  his  will,  to  exercise  the  office  until  the 
year  1595,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  years 
and  infirmities,  he  prevailed  upon  his  asso- 
ciates to  elect  another  superior.  The  succes- 
sor to  Philip  was  Baronius"*  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken : he  consented  with  difficulty 
to  fill  the  station  which  the  saint  had  occu- 
pied. 

St.  Philip  dated  the  foundation  of  his  insti- 
tute from  the  year  1564,  and  obtained  for  it  the 
approbation  of  Gregory  XIII  in  1575.  Before 
he  died  it  was  established  in  many  places, 
as  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  Padua,  &c. 
Though  St.  Philip  attained  to  an  extreme  old 
age,  he  suffered  frequent  attacks  of  fever  and 
his  constitution  was  feeble.  During  the  whole 
month  of  April,  1595,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed.  Elarly  in  May  following,  he  was  seized 
with  a vomiting  of  blood  which  placed  his  life 
in  danger,  and  induced  Baronius  to  give  him 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  The  he- 
morrhage having  ceased.  Cardinal  Frederick 
Borromeo  administered  to  him  the  holy  viati- 
cum. When  the  saint  perceived  the  cardinal 
entering  his  room  with  the  blessed  sacrament, 
he  gave  vent  to  the  pious  transports  of  his 
soul  in  language  the  most  fervent  and  affecting. 
Two  or  three  days  later  he  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly well,  so  much  so  as  to  perform  several 
of  the  sacerdotal  functions.  But  he  knew  that 
he  would  soon  depart  from  this  world,  and  he 
foretold  it  to  several  persons  who  attested  the 
fact  on  oath  after  his  death. 

On  the  day  he  expired,  God  was  pleased  to 
give  him  a foretaste  of  heaven’s  joys  by  filling 
his  soul  with  inexpressible  delights.  He 
counted  every  moment,  impatiently  waiting  for 
that  which  was  to  be  his  last  upon  earth.  A 
second  hemorrhage  having  taken  place,  he 
gently  poured  forth  his  last  breath  as  Baronius 
was  reading  the  recommendation  of  a depart- 
ing soul : it  was  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May, 
1595,  and  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was  found  in  a state  of  preservation  seven 
years  after  his  decease.  Several  well  authen- 
ticated miracles  are  related  by  his  biographers, 
Bacci  and  Galloni,  as  having  been  performed 
by  the  relics  of  the  saint,  among  which  we 

♦ By  a decree  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  dated  the  12th 
of  January,  1745,  Baronina  received  the  title  of  Vene- 
rable aervant  of  God.” 
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will  menlion  the  following  witnessed  by  five 
persons.  An  Augustinian  named  Magestri 
was  afflicted  with  an  ulcer  which  his  physi- 
cians deemed  incurable.  Hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  saint,  he  repaired  to  the  church  where 
the  corpse  was  publicly  exposed,  and  having 


prayed  a while  before  it,  he  applied  the  hands 
of  the  saint  to  his  neck,  the  seat  of  his  disease, 
and  he  was  instantly  healed.  The  wonders 
that  were  subsequently  wrought  at  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  led  to  his  canonization  by  Pope 
Gregory  XV,  in  1622. 


THE  CATHOLIC  POETS  OP  ENGLAND. 

■T  PKor.  WALTBS. 

NO  !!.♦ 

RICHARD  CRASHAW. 


OP  the  personal  history  of  Richard  Cra- 
shaw,  unfortunately  but  few  particulars 
have  reached  us.  We  learn  that  he  was  the 
son  of  William  Crashaw,  a divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  of  some  eminence ; but  the  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  certainly  known. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Charter  House,  and  was  afterwards 
scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  whence 
he  removed  to  Peter  House,  of  which  he  was 
entered  fellow  in  1637.  In  1640,  he  published 
a small  volume  of  poems,  entitled,  Steps  to 
the  Temple,’’  which  displayed  the  great  ten- 
derness and  enthusiasm  of  his  character.  In 
the  words  of  the  editor  of  this  curious  vol- 
ume, '^near  St.  Mary’s  church  our  author 
lodged,  like  Tertullian,  under  his  roof  of  an- 
gels. There  he  made  his  nest  more  gladly 
than  David’s  swallow,  near  the  house  of  God ; 
and  there,  like  a primitive  saint,  offered  more 
prayers  in  the  night,  than  others  usually  offer 
in  the  day.” 

But  days  of  trouble  were  approaching,  and 
the  storms  which,  at  this  unhappy  period  of 
English  history,  shook  alike  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  were  felt  by  the  poet  in  his  academic 
retreat.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Puritani- 
cal parliament  of  1544,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge was  new-modelled,”  as  the  phrase 
ran.  Such  members  as  refused  to  subscribe 
the  covenant,  were  compelled  to  give  place  to 
men  of  less  tender  consciences.  In  the  num- 
ber of  these  sufferers  was  Crashaw,  who  was 

* Robert  Southwell,  8.  J.  was  the  first  number  of 
this  series;  toI.  ii,  pp.  513,  594. 


ejected  from  his  fellowship,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  indigence ; but  in  his  difficulties 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  experience  the  hos- 
pitality of  a Catholic  family.  He  had  al- 
ready conceived  an  extraordinary  admiration 
for  the  life  and  writings  of  that  truly  won- 
derful woman,  St.  Teresa.  The  perusal  of 
her  works  had  prepared  the  way  for  an  event 
which  changed  the  tenor  of  his  future  exist- 
ence. He  embraced  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  sought  refuge  in  France.  His 
former  friends  and  associates  scrupled  not  to 
attribute  his  conversion  to  motives  of  interest. 
But  if  he  became  a Catholic  from  worldly 
motives,  he  certanly  obtained  no  advantage 
from  it,  as,  in  1646,  he  was  discovered  in  Paris, 
in  a miserable  condition,  by  the  poet  Cowley, 
his  generous  friend  and  admirer.  Fortunately 
he  was  alone  in  his  misery ; he  had  involved 
no  partner  in  the  bitterness  of  that  destiny 
which  is  proverbially  the  lot  of  the  poet 
Herein  he  had  wisely  adhered  to  a vow  made 
in  early  life,  which  is  thus  prettily  recorded 
in  verse: 

“ I would  be  married,  yet  would  have  no  wife ; 

I would  be  wedded  to  a single  life.” 

By  Cowley  he  was  recommended  to  the 
patronage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  exiled  queen 
of  Charles  1.  This  illustrious  and  ill-fated 
personage,  who  wanted  rather  ability  than  in- 
clination to  reward  English  Catholics,  pro- 
cured him  letters  of  recommendation  to  several 
persons  in  Italy,  to  which  country  he  soon 
after  journeyed.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he 
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obtained  the  situation  of  secretary  to  one  of 
the  cardinals,  and  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  a canonship  in  the  church  of  Loretto.  Un- 
fortunately no  particulars  have  reached  us  of 
his  life  or  conversation,  while  filling  these  in- 
teresting situations.  All  that  is  known  of  him, 
is  that  he  died  of  a fever  at  Loretto,  soon  after 
being  installed  in  his  ecclesiastical  office,  in 
1650.  Cowley,  remarkable  for  the  fervency 
and  steadiness  of  his  friendship  to  the  last, 
has  done  honor  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Crashaw,  in  the  following  copy  of  verses  on 
his  death,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked 
that  they  excel  all  that  have  gone  before  them, 
and  in  which  there  are  beauties  which  com- 
mon authors  may  justly  think  not  only  above 
their  attainments,  but  above  their  ambition.” 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  RICH’D  CRASHAW. 

**  Poet  and  saint ! to  thee  alone  are  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
The  rarest  of  all  unions  that  can  be. 

Next  that  of  Godhead  with  humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banished  slaves  abide. 
Building  vain  pyramids  to  mortal  pride ; 

Like  Moses,  thou,  tho*  speUs  and  charms  withstand. 
Hast  brought  them  nobly  back  to  their  holy  land. 

Ah  wretched  we,  poets  of  earth ! but  thou 
Wert,  living,  the  same  poet  thou  art  now ; 

While  angels  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine. 

And  joy  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine. 

Equal  society  with  them  to  hold. 

Thou  needst  not  make  new  songs,  but  sing  the  old ; 
And  they,  kind  spirits,  shall  rejoice  to  see 
How  little  less  than  they  exalted  man  may  be. 

How  well,  blest  swan,  did  kite  contrive  thy  death. 
And  bade  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 
In  thy  great  mistress’  arms ; those  most  divine. 

And  richest  offering  of  Loretto’s  shrine ! 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice,  to  expire, 

A fever  bums  thee,  and  love  lights  the  fire. 

Angels,  they  say,  brought  the  famed  chapel  there. 
And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air ; 
rris  surer  lar  they  brough  thee  there,  and  they 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  mother  church,  if  I consent 
That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 
Even  in  error  there  no  danger  is, 

Wlien  joined  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 

Oh  God ! I speak  the  truth  with  shame  and  grief. 
Oh  that  our  greatest  fault  was  in  belief! 

And  our  weak  reason  were  e’en  weaker  yet. 
Rather  than  thus^our  wills  too  strong  for  it. 

His  faith,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ; his  life,  I’m  sure,  was  in  the  right ; 


And  I myself  a Catholic  will  be. 

So  far  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

Hail,  bard  triumphant ! some  l^d  care  bestow 
On  us,  poor  poets,  militant  below. 

Opposed  by  our  old  enemy,  adverse  chance. 
Attacked  by  envy  and  by  ignorance. 

Lo,  here  I beg, — I whom  thou  once  didst  prove 
So  humble  to  esteem,  so  good  to  love, — 

Not  that  on  me  thy  spirit  doubled  be, 

I ask  but  half  the  mighty  boon  for  me. 

And  when  my  muse  soars  with  so  strong  a wing, 
*Twill  learn  of  things  divine,  and  first  of  thee,  to 
sing.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Cowley 
was  a Protestant.  But  from  the  account  of 
him  left  us  by  his  friend  and  biograper.  Bishop 
Spralt,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  in  some- 
what the  same  state  of  transition  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Pusey  school.  Listen  to 
his  biographer:  ‘*When  Cowley  beheld  the 
division  of  Christendom, — when  he  saw  how 
many  controversies  had  been  introduced  by 
zeal  or  ignorance,  and  continued  by  faction ; 
he  had  an  earnest  intention  of  taking  a review 
of  the  original  principles  of  the  primitive 
church ; believing  that  the  true  Christian  had 
no  better  means  of  settling  his  mind,  than  that 
proposed  to  .^neas  and  his  followers,  as  the 
end  of  their  long  wanderings — antiquam  ex~ 
quirite 

Crashaw ’s  poems  were  printed  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  in  1646.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  several  very  neatly  executed  en- 
gravings, among  which  is  a pleasing  portrait 
of  the  poet’s  favorite,  St.  Teresa.  The  work 
is  a great  rarity  , and  much  sought  after  by  the 
curious.  The  title  runs  as  follows:  1. 
to  the  Temple;  2.  Delights  of  the  Mmes;  3.  Son 
end  Poems,  presented  to  the  cowntess  of  Denbigh, 
by  her  most  devoted  servant,  Richard  Crashaw, 
in  hearty  acknowledgment  of  his  immortal  obli- 
gation to  Jwr  goodness  and  charity.  Paris,  1646. 

The  work  was  printed  by  Thomas  Car,  a 
zealous  friend  of  Crashaw.  In  a prefatory 
copy  of  verses.  Car  thus  describes  his  friend : 

A man  who,  pleased  with  all  things,  pleased  in  all ; 
Nor  would  he  give  nor  take  offence;  be  tall 
What  might,  he  would  possess  himself,  and  live 
As  dead  to  the  world ; for  he  had  wholly  weaned 
His  thoughts  from  earffi,and  seemed  to  live  in  the  air 
A very  bird  of  paradise ; no  care 
Had  he  of  earthly  trash.  What  might  suffice 
To  fit  his  soul  for  heavenly  exercise. 
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Was  all  to  him ; and  if  we  guess  his  heart 
By  what  his  lips  brought  forth,  his  only  part 
Was  God  and  godly  thoughts.  . . . 

For  what  to  eat  or  wear  he  took  no  thought. 

His  needful  food  he  rather  found  than  sought. 

On  easy  down  he  sought  not  to  be  laid, 

A ready  bench  or  chair  supplied  his  bed. 

Thus  dying  did  he  live ; yet  lived  to  die 
In  the  Virgin’s  lap,  to  whom  be  did  apply 
His  virgin  thoughts  and  words,  and  thence  was  styled 
By  his  foes,  the  chaplain  of  the  Virgin  mild. 

While  yet  be  lived  vtUhout.  His  modesty 
Imparted  this  to  some,  and  they  to  me. 

At  the  head  of  the  "Sacred  Poems,’’  we  find 
the  following  " Dedication  to  the  noblest  and 
best  of  ladies,  the  countess  of  Denlngh.”  This 
noble  lady  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Hen- 
rietta, the  unhappy  consort  of  Charles  I,  and 
resided  in  Paris.  After  much  hesitation,  and 
long  struggles  against  the  convictions  of  her 
own  heart,  she  at  length  embraced  the  faith  of 
her  royal  mistress.  It  is  not  too  much  to  con- 
jecture that  the  following  beautiful  poem  may 
have  been  instrumental  in  aiding  her  decision. 
By  the  way,  will  not  these  verses  strikingly 
apply  to  the  Oxford  men  of  our  day,  " halting 
between  two  opinions,”  like  the  poor  coun- 
tess, and  " not  daring  quite  to  live,  nor  yet  to 
diel” 

What  heaven- entreated  heart  is  this 
Stands  trembling  at  the  gate  of  bliss ; 

Holds  fast  the  door,  yet  dares  not  venture 
Fairly  to  open  it,  and  enter? 

Whose  definition  is — “a  doubt 
*Twixt  life  and  death,  ’twixt  in  and  out.” 

Say,  ling’ring  fair,  why  comes  the  birth 
Of  your  brave  soul  so  slowly  forth  ? 

Plead  your  pretences. — O too  strong 
In  weakness ! wherefore  choose  so  long 
In  labor  of  yourself  to  lie. 

Not  daring  quite  to  live  nor  die  ? 

Ah  linger  not,  loved  soul ! a slow 
And  late  consent  is  one  long  no. 

Who  grants  at  last,  though  long  time  tried, 
Has  done  his  best  to  be  denied. 

What  magic  bolts,  what  mystic  bars 
Maintain  the  will  in  these  strange  wars! 

What  fatal,  what  fantastic  bands 
Keep  the  free  heart  from  its  own  hands  ? 

So,  when  cold  winter  comes,  we  see 
The  waters  their  own  prisoners  be. 

Fettered  and  locked  up  fast  they  lie 
In  a sad,  self-captivity. 

Tis  thou  alone,  canst  thaw  this  cold. 

And  fetch  the  heart  from  its  stronghold. 


Almighty  love ! end  this  long  war. 

And  of  a meteor  make  a star. 

O fix  this  fair  indefinite ; 

And,  ’mong  thy  shafts  of  sovereign  light. 

Choose  out  that  sure,  decisive  dart 
Which  has  the  key  of  this  close  heart ; 

Knows  all  its  folds,  and  can  control 
That  self- shut  cabinet,  her  soul. 

O let  it  be,  at  last,  love’s  hour; 

Raise  this  fair  trophy  of  thy  power ; 

O take  the  conquering  way,  not  to  confute. 

But  still  this  rebel  word,  irreiolule; 

That  so,  in  spite  of  all  this  peevish  strength 
Of  weakness,  she  may  write,  ^Resolved  at  length!’ 

Unfold,  at  length  unfold,  fair  fiower. 

And  use  the  season  of  love’s  shower ; 

Meet  his  well-meaning  wounds,  wise  heart. 

And  haste  to  drink  the  wholesome  dart ; 

That  healing  shaft,  which  heaven  till  now 
Has  in  love’s  quiver  hid  for  you. 

O arrow  from  the  realms  of  light. 

Thrice  happy  thou,  if  it  hit  right ; 

It  must  not  fall  in  vain,  it  must 
Not  mark  the  diy  regardless  dust. 

Fair  one,  it  is  your  fate,  and  brings 
Eternal  words  upon  its  wings ; 

Meet  it  with  wide-spread  arms,  and  see 
Its  seat  your  soul’s  just  centre  be. 

Disband  dull  fears ; give  faith  the  day. 

To  save  your  life,  kill  all  delay ; 

It  is  love’s  siege,  and  sure  to  be 
Your  triumph,  though  his  victory; 

*Tis  cowardice  that  keeps  such  field. 

And  want  of  courage  not  to  peld. 

Yield,  then,  oh  yield,  that  love  may  win- 
The  fort,  at  last,  and  let  life  in. 

Yield  quickly,  lest  perhaps  you  prove 
Death’s  prey,  and  not  the  prize  of  love. 

This  fortress,  if  it  be  not  fairly  won, 

He  is  repulsed,  indeed,  but  you  undone. 

The  singular  incidents  of  Crashaw’a  life, 
his  conversion,  and  the  Catholic  tone  of  his 
compositions,  easily  account  for  the  oblivion 
into  which  he  sunk  for  a considerable  period. 
His  attainments  are  acknowledged  to  have 
been  numerous  and  elegant.  Besides  his 
masterly  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  he 
was  conversant  with  five  languages,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  It  was 
no  mean  praise  to  have  been  celebrated  by 
Cowley,  the  most  eloquent  of  his  poetical  con- 
temporaries, and  he  was  personally  regarded 
by  Selden,  the  most  eminent  literary  character 
of  his  time.  Crashaw  is  a very  unequal 
writer.  While  many  of  his  productions  are 
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disfigured  by  the  conceits  of  his  age,  and  pre- 
sent an  extraordinary  compound  of  pathos 
and  extravagance,  others  are  characterized  by 
great  tenderness  of  sentiment,  beauty  of  ex- 
pression and  harmony  of  numbers.  Some  of 
his  poetic  phrases  and  illustrations  are  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Witness  the  following,  which 
occurs  in  a poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Virgin  Mother  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Like  to  the  plaintive  nightingale  she  stood. 

Who  sees  her  younglings  reft  before  her  eyes, 
And  hath  naught  else  to  guard  them  but  her  cries. 

He  describes  the  secret  communications  of 
heaven  to  the  pious  soul,  as 

Words  all  unheard  by  mortal  ears. 

Effectual  whispers,  whose  stili  voice 
The  wakened  soul  more  feels  than  hears. 

He  speaks  of  “ the  weary  lids  of  wakeful 
hope,”  and  thus  apostrophizes  it, — 

Hope,  bold  foretaster  of  del^ht 

He  thus  describes  a practical  Christian : 

Sermons  he  beard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any ; 

He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
In  practice  preached  them  o*er  again; 

Such  parlor-sermons  rather  were 
Intended  for  the  eye  than  ear. 

His  prayers  took  ^eir  price  and  strength 
More  from  their  unction  than  their  length. 
Peace,  which  he  loved  in  life,  did  tend 
Her  hand  to  smooth  his  latter  end ; 

When  age  and  death  called  for  the  score, 

No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for ; 

Death  tore  not,  therefore,  but,  sans  strife. 

Gently  untwined  his  thread  of  life. 

History  is  thus  strikingly  personified : 

Upon  Time’s  right  hand  sits  fair  History, 

With  glance  far-sighted  as  the  eagle’s  eye. 
Piercing  the  clouds  of  error  and  of  doubt. 

To  come  at  Truth,  and  bring  her  record  out. 

TO  THE  NAME  ABOVE  EVERY  NAME. 

I sing  the  name  which  ncfle  can  say. 

If  touched  not  with  interior  ray; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace  ; a name 
So  dear  to  all  who  know  to  prize  the  same ; 

Id  high-born  brood  of  day,  the  bright 
Successful  candidates  of  light, 
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The  heirs  elect  of  love,  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song. 

Wake,  lute  and  harp,  and  every  sweet-lipped  thing 
That  talks  vrith  mellow  reed  or  tuneful  string. 
Wake  in  the  name 

Of  Him  who  never  sleeps ; come  at  my  call 
Each  thing  that ’s  musical ; 

Ob,  do  not  think  it  much 
To  obey  my  bolder  touch, 

I have  authority  in  love’s  name  to  take  you. 

And  to  the  work  of  love  this  morning  wake  you ; 
Then  answer  to  my  call,  and  come  along. 

Help  me  to  meditate  this  my  immortal  song ; 
Come,  ye  soft  ministers  of  sweet,  sad  mirth, 

You,  whose  it  is  to  make  a heaven  on  earth. 
Answer  my  call,  bring  all  the  store 
Of  sweets  you  have,  and  murmur  that  you  have 
no  more. 

Cheer  thee,  my  heart. 

For  thou,  too,  hast  thy  part 

And  place  in  the  great  throng 

Of  this  unbounded,  all-embracing  song. 

Powers  of  my  soul,  be  proud 
To  speak  aloud 

To  all  the  dear-bought  nations  this  redeeming 
name. 

And  all  the  wealth  of  this  rich  word  proclaim. 
Oh,  let  it  be  no  wrong, 

Blest  heavens,  to  you  and  your  superior  song. 
That  we,  dark  sons  of  dust  and  sorrow. 

Awhile  presume  to  borrow 

The  name  of  your  delights  and  our  desires. 

And  fit  it  though  to  far  inferior  lyres. 

Our  murmurs  have  their  music  too. 

In  mighty  spheres  as  well  as  you. 

And  we,  low  worms,  have  leave  to  do 
The  same  high  duty  that  is  given  to  you. 

Ye  gentle  spirits,  you  shall  not  complain ; 

Ah  no,  we  will  have  care 
To  keep  that  treasured  name  all  bright  and  fair. 
And  send  it  back  undimmed  to  you  again. 

Fair  name  of  names  ! thou  gracious  guest 
Of  humble  souls  that  seek  to  find 
The  hiddeu  sweets. 

Which  man’s  heart  meets. 

When  thou  art  master  of  the  mind ; 

Thou,  treasure  fairest,  first,  and  best. 

Sweet  foretaste  of  the  land  of  peace  and  rest. 

Oh,  they  alone  are  truly  wise. 

Who  know  the  treasure  of  that  name  to  prize ! 

Sweet  name,  in  thy  each  syllable 

What  stores  of  love  and  sweetness  dwell. 

How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts  which  thou  hast  in  keeping. 

How  many  thousand  mercies  there, 

In  pity’s  soft  lap,  lie  a-sleeping! 

Oh  fill  each  sense,  and  take  from  us  away 
The  foolish  fondness  of  that  fallacy. 
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To  tbiok  aught  sweet  but  that  which  breathes 
of  thee. 

Oh  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 

When  thy  oM  friends  of  fire,  all  full  of  thee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles,  gave  glorious 
chase 

To  persecutions,  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  danger,  durst  with  brare 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a grave. 

On  their  Md  foreheads,  round  the  world  they 
bore  thee. 

And  to  the  teeth  of  hell,  stood  up  to  teach  thee; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
When  racks  and  torments  strove  in  vain  to  reach 
thee. 

Little,  forsooth ! thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends. 

That  all  their  senseless  fury  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  did  promote  thy  glonous  ends. 
Then  welcome,  dear  and  all-adored  name! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee. 

That  knows  not  thee. 

Oh ! if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas ! what  will  they  do 
When  rocks  are  rent  in  two  ? 

Into  their  nothing  crouch,  and  lie 
Whelmed  by  the  dazzling  light  of  thy  dread 
majesty. 

They  that  through  love’s  mild  dictate  now 
Will  not  adore  thee. 

Shall  then,  with  just  confusion  bow. 

And  break  before  thee. 

ON  THE  GLORIOUS  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

Hark ! she  is  called  ; the  parting  hour  is  come : 
Take  thy  farewell,  poor  world ! she  must  go  home. 
She ’s  called.  Hark  to  the  summons  from  above ! 
“ Arise  and  come  away,  my  love ; 

Arise,  my  fair,  my  spotless  one ; 

The  winter’s  past,  the  rains  are  gone ; 

The  spring  is  come,  the  flowers  appear. 

None  but  thyself  is  wanting  there. 

Arise,  cast  off  delay ; 

The  court  of  heaven  is  come 
To  wait  upon  thee  home ; 

Come,  come  away  ?” 

Thus  is  she  called ; and  will  she  go  ? 

When  heaven  bids  come,  who  can  say  no  ? 

Heaven  calls  her,  and  she  must  away. 

Heaven  will  not,  and  she  cannot  stay : 

Go  then,  thou  glorious  one,  on  the  golden  wings 
Of  the  bright  youth  of  heaven,  that  sings 
Under  so  rich  a burthen,  go. 

Since  thy  dread  Son  will  have  it  so. 

And  while  thou  go’st,  our  song  and  we 
Shall,  as  we  may,  reach  alter  thee. 


Hail,  holy  queen  of  humble  hearts ! 

We  in  thy  praise  will  bear  our  parts. 

And  though  the  seraphs  in  delight 
Shall  feed  forever  on  the  sight 
Of  those  divinest  eyes  which  we 
And  our  dark  world  no  more  shall  see : 
Though  our  poor  joys  are  parted  so. 

Yet  never  shall  our  lips  let  go 
Thy  gracious  name,  but  lo,  to  the  last. 

Our  loving  song  shall  bold  it  fast. 

Blest  Mary ! men  and  angels  sing. 

Blest  Mary ! mother  of  our  King. 

Live,  Virgin  Queen ! the  holy  mirth 
Of  heaven,  the  humble  pride  of  earth. 

Live,  crown  of  women,  queen  of  men. 

Live,  mistress  of  our  song ; and  when 
Our  weak  desires  have  done  their  best, 

Sweet  angels  come,  and  sing  the  rest. 

The  following  poetical  commentary  upon 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  are  full  of  vigor 
and  feeling. 

Sweet  Lord,  what  had  it  been  to  thee. 

Had  there  been  no  such  worms  as  we  ? 

Heaven  had  not  ceased  still  heaven  to  be. 

Had  man  been  left  to  dwell 
In  the  dark  depths  of  hell, — 

What  have  his  woes  to  do  with  thee? 

Let  him  go  weep 
O’er  his  own  wounds, 

Seraphim  will  not  sleep. 

No  cherubim  forego  their  faithful  rounds ; 

Still  would  the  ministering  spirits  sing. 

And  still  with  joy  heaven’s  spacious  palace  ring ; 
Still  would  those  beauteous  ministers  of  light 
Burn  all  as  bright. 

And  bow  their  flaming  heads  before  thee, — 

The  thrones  and  dominations  still  adore  thee. 

Still  would  those  wakeful  sons  of  fire 
Keep  warm  thy  praise. 

Both  nights  and  days, 

And  teach  thy  loved  name  to  their  noble  lyre. 

Let  froward  dust  then  do  its  kind, 

And  give  itself  for  sport  to  the  proud  wind ; 

Why  should  a piece  of  peevish  clay  plead  shares 
In  the  eternity  of  thy  old  cares  ? 

Why  sbouldst  thou  bow  thy  awful  head  to  see 
What  my  own  madnesses  have  done  with  me  ? 
Should  not  heaven’s  Monarch  keep  his  throne, 
Because  some  desperate  fool  *s  undone  ? 

Or  shall  the  world’s  iilhstrious  eyes 
Weep  for  every  worm  that  dies  ? 

Say,  will  the  gallant  sun. 

His  course  less  glorious  run. 

Will  he  enshroud  his  golden  head. 

Or  sooner  seek  his  western  bed. 
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Because  some  poor,  ephemeral  fly 
Grows  wantoD,  and  will  die  ? 

If  I was  lost  in  misery, 

What  was  it  to  thy  heaven  and  thee  ? 

What  if  my  faithless  soul  and  1 
Would  n^ds  fall  in  with  guilt  and  sin. 

What  did  the  Lamh  that  he  should  die  ? 

What  did  the  Lamb  that  he  should  need, 

When  the  wolf  sins,  himself  to  bleed  ? 

If  some  base  mortaFs  lust 

Bargained  with  death,  and  some  fair  piece  of  dust, 
Why  on  the  white  Lamb’s  bosom  write, 

The  purple  name  of  my  sin’s  shame  ? 

Why  should  bis  spotless  breast  make  good 
My  blushes  with  his  own  heart* blood  ? 

Oh  dearest  Saviour,  make  me  see 
How  dearly  thou  hast  paid  for  me ! 

TO  MISS  M.  R., 

Cbimsel  concerning  her  choice  '. 

Dear,  heaven-designed  soul ! among  the  rest 
Of  suitors  that  besiege  your  maiden  breast, 

Why  may  not  I my  fortune  try, 

And  venture  to  speak  one  good  word. 

Not  for  myself,  but  for  my  dearer  Lord  ? 

You’ve  seen  already,  in  this  lower  sphere 
Of  froth  and  bubbles,  what  to  look  for  here. 

Say,  gentle  soul,  what  can  you  find 
But  painted  shapes,  peacocks  and  apes. 

Illustrious  flies,  and  gilded  lies, 

Goodly  surmises  and  deep  disguises. 

Oaths  of  water,  words  of  wind. 

Truth  bids  me  say : ’Tis  time  you  cease  to  trust 
Your  soul  to  any  son  of  dust ; 

^is  time  you  listen  to  a braver  love. 

Which  firom  above  calls  you  up  higher. 

And  bids  you  come  and  choose  your  room 
Among  bis  own  fair  sons  of  fire. 

Where  you  among  the  golden  throng 
That  watches  at  his  palace  doors. 

May  pass  along. 

And  follow  those  fair  stars  of  yours ; 

Stars  far  too  fair  and  pure  to  wait  upon 
The  false  smiles  of  a sublunary  sun. 

Sweet,  let  me  prophecy  : at  last  ’twill  prove 

That  your  more  wary  love 

Lays  up  its  purer  and  most  precious  vows. 

And  means  them  for  a far  more  worthy  spouse. 
Than  this  poor  world  of  his  can  give  ye  ; 

Even  for  Hrai  with  whom  nor  cost. 

Nor  love,  nor  labor  can  be  lost; 

For  Him  who  never  will  deceive  ye. 

A RELIGIOUS  HOUSE. 

No  roofs  of  gold,  o’er  riotous  tables  shining. 

Whole  daj's  and  suns  devoured  in  endless  dining. 
No  folds  of  Tyrian  die  proud  pavements  sweeping. 


Nor  ivory  couches  costly  slumbers  keeping ; 

No  lights  of  flaring  gems,  tumultuous  joys. 

Halls  rich  with  giddy  mirth  and  empty  noise, 

Are  here ; but  shady  walks  and  arcMng  woods. 

The  cbaunt  of  birds,  and  charm  of  murmuring  floods. 
Our  lodging  bard,  and  homely  as  our  &re. 

And  cheap  as  are  the  few  coarse  weeds  we  wear; 

A hasty  portion  of  prescribed  sleep. 

Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep;* 

We  sing,  and  sigh,  and  work,  and  sleep  again. 
Revolving  in  a sphere  of  still  returning  pain. 

Hands  full  of  heavy  labors ; pains  that  pay 
And  prize  themselves;  do  much  that  more  they  may; 
And  work  for  work,  not  wages ; let  to-morrow’s 
New  drops  wash  off*  the  sweat  of  this  day’s  sorrows 
A long  and  daily-dying  life,  which  breathes 
A respiration  of  reviving  deaths. 

But  here  are  none  of  those  ignoble  strings 
That  nip  the  blossom  of  the  world’s  best  things. 
And  lash  earth- laboring  souls. 

No  cruel  guard  of  diligent  cares,  that  keep 
Crowned  woes  awake,  as  things  too  wise  for  sleep ; 
But  reverend  discipline  and  religious  fear. 

And  soft  obedience  find  sweet  biding  here. 

Silence  and  sacred  rest,  peace  and  pure  joys. 

Kind  loves  keep  bouse,  lie  close,  and  make  no  noise. 
With  room  enough  for  monarchs,  while  none  swells 
Beyond  the  kingdom  of  contentful  cells. 

The  self-remembering  soul  sweetly  recovers 
Her  kindred  with  the  stars ; not  basely  hovers 
Below,  but  meditates  her  upward  way. 

Home  to  the  original  source  of  light,  and  intellec- 
tual day. 

The  verses  entitled  Death Lecture,^’  are 
remarkable  for  vigor  and  compression  of 
thought. 

Come,  youth  and  beauty,  come,  all  ye  soft  powers. 
Whose  silken  flatteries  swell  a few  fond  hours 
Into  a false  eternity  ; come,  man. 

Hyperbolizing  nothing,  know  thy  span ; 

Take  thine  own  measure  here  ; down,  down,  and 
bow 

Before  thyself  in  thine  idea ; thou 

High  emptiness  ! Contract  thyself,  and  shrink 

All  thy  wide  circle  to  a point.  O sink. 

Lower  and  lower  still ; till  thy  lean  size 
Call  heaven  to  look  on  thee  with  narrow  eyes ; 

Still  less  and  lesser  yet ; till  thou  begin 
To  show  a face,  fit  to  confess  thy  kin. 

Thy  neighborhood  to  nothing. 

Here,  gallant  ladies,  this  impartial  glass. 

Though  you  be  painted,  shows  you  your  true  face ; 

* In  his  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  Pope  has  in- 
troduced this  very  striking  line  witlioat  acknowledge- 
ment. 
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Those  lips,  though  deeth-seskd,  dare  to  give  the  lie 
To  the  loud  boasts  of  poor  mortality. 

Those  curtained  windows,  this  retired  eye, 
Outstares  the  lids  of  large-looked  tyranny. 

This  posture  is  the  brave  one ; this  that  lies 
Thus  low,  stands  up,  methinks,  thus,  and  defies 
The  world.  All  daring  dust  and  ashes ! only  you 
Of  all  interpreters  read  nature  true.* 

Crashaw  has  A Hymn  to  the  Name  and 
Honor  of  the  admirable  Saint  Teresa ; a wo- 
man, for  angelical  height  of  specnletion,  for 
masculine  courage  of  performance,  more  than 
a woman;  who,  while  yet  a child,  outran 
maturity,  and  durst  plot  a martyrdom.”  It  is 
followed  by  an  ‘^Apology  for  the  preceding 
hymn,  as  having  been  written  while  the  au- 
thor was  yet  a Protestant”  The  opening  is 
in  Crashaw ’s  bold  and  vigorous  vein. 

Love,  thou  art  absolute  sole  Lord 
Of  life  and  death.  To  prove  my  word, 

I make  appeal  to  none  of  all 

Those  thy  old  soldiers,  great  and  tall 

Ripe  men  of  martyrdom,  who  could  reach  down 

With  strong  arm  their  triumphal  crown ; 

Such  as  could  with  lusty  breath 
Speak  loud  into  the  face  of  death 
Their  great  Lord’s  glmious  name.  To  none 
Of  those  whose  spacious  bosoms  spread  a throne 

For  Love  at  large  to  fill 

Behold  Him  take  his  private  seat. 

And  make  bis  mansion  in  the  mild. 

And  gentle  soul  of  a soft  child. 

Scarce  had  she  learned  to  lisp  the  name 
Of  Martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 
Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath. 

Which  spent,  can  buy  so  brave  a death. 

She  never  undertook  to  know 
What  death  with  love  could  have  to  do. 

Yet,  though  she  cannot  tell  you  why. 

Still  she  can  love,  and  she  can  die. 

By  her  example  then  we  find. 

Love  knows  no  nonage,  nor  the  mind. 

’Tis  strength  of  love,  nor  years,  that  can 
Make  up  the  martyr,  or  the  man. 

Since  ’tis  not  to  be  had  at  home. 

She’ll  travel  for  a martyrdom ; 

No  home  was  her’s,  confesses  she. 

But  where  she  may  a martyr  be. 

She’ll  to  the  Moors,  and  tiy  ’mong  them 
For  this  unvalued  diadem. 

She’ll  offer  them  her  dearest  breath. 

With  Christ’s  name  in*t,  in  change  for  death ; 

* Oh  death,  all-eloqoent,  you  only  prove 

What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  *tu  man  we  love. 

Pops, 


She’ll  bargain  with  them,  and  will  give 
Them  God,  and  teach  them  how  to  live 
In  Him,  or  if  they  this  deny. 

For  Him  she’ll  teach  them  how  to  die. 

So  will  she  leave  among  them  sown 
Her  Lord’s  blood,  or  at  least  her  own. 

Farewell,  then,  all  the  world,  adieu  1 
Teresa  is  no  more  to  you ; 

Farewell  ye  pleasures,  sports,  and  jojrs. 
Henceforth  esteemed  but  worthless  toys  ; 
Farewell  whatever  dear  may  be. 

Fond  mother’s  arms  or  father’s  knee ; 

Farewell  house  and  farewell  home. 

She’s  for  the  Moors  and  martyrdom. 

O thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires. 

By  all  thy  dower  of  light  and  holy  fires ; 

By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove ; 

By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love; 

By  thy  large  draughts  of  inteHectual  day. 

And  by  tby  thirst  of  love,  more  large  thnn  they ; 
By  all  the  Heaven  thou  hast  in  Him, 

Fair  sister  of  the  seraphim ; 

By  all  of  Him  we  have  in  thee 
Leave  nothing  of  myself  in  me ; 

Let  me  so  read  thy  life,  that  1 
Unto  all  life  of  mine  may  die. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  saint  as 
received  into  the  society  of  the  blessed. 

There 

Soon  as  thy  spirit  shall  appear. 

The  Virgin  mother’s  self  shall  come 
And  in  her  first  rank  make  thee  room, 

Where  ’midst  her  glorious  femily, 

Immortal  welcomes  wait  for  thee. 

What  joy  shall  thrill  thy  soul,  when  she 
Shall  bend  her  blessed  eyes  on  thee ! 

Angels,  thy  old  friends,  there  shall  greet  thee, 

Glad  at  their  own  home  now  to  meet  thee. 

All  thy  good  w'orks  that  went  before. 

And  waited  for  thee  at  the  door. 

Shall  own  thee  there,  and  all  in  one 

Shall  weave  a constellation 

Of  crowns,  with  which  the  King,  thy  spouse. 

Shall  build  up  thy  triumphant  brows. 

Ail  thy  old  woes  shall  now  smile  on  thee. 

And  all  thy  pains  sit  bright  upon  thee. 

And  all  thy  sorrows  here  shall  shine, 

And  all  tby  sufierings  be  divine ; 

Repentant  tears  shall  turn  to  gems. 

Repentant  deeds  to  diadems. 

The  following  apostrophe  to  the  ancient 
faith  is  full  of  vigor  and  feeling. 

Arise,  immortal  maid.  Religion,  rise! 

Put  on  the  glories  that  once  blessed  our  eyes ; 
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Bewbat  tby  beauty,  not  men’s  blots  have  made  tbee, 
Socb  as,  ere  our  dark  sins  to  dust  betrayed  tbee. 
Heaven  let  tbee  down  new  dressed,  when  thy  bright 
birth 

Shot  down  like  lightning  to  th’  astonished  earth ; 
From  off  thy  sullied  forehead,  wipe  away 

Dull  mists  and  melancholy  clouds 

Gird  all  tby  glories  on  thee ; then  sit  down. 

Open  thy  book,  fahr  Queen,  and  take  thy  crown ; 

Be  like  thyself  again,  seat  thee  on  high. 

Where  thou  shalt  rule  all  hearts,  command  each  eye, 
And  sway  each  thought,  and  fearlessly  put  on 
The  majesty  that  well  beseems  thy  throne. 

God’s  services  no  longer  shall  put  on 
A stultishness  for  pure  religion ; 

No  longer  shall  our  churches’  altar-stones 

Lie  scattered,  like  the  burned  and  martyr- bones 

Of  dead  devotion ; nor  pale  marbles  weep 

In  their  sad  ruins ; nor  religion  keep 

Her  melancholy  mansion  in  those  cold 

Urns. — ^Like  God’s  sanctuaries  they  looked  of  old : 

Now  seem  they  temples  consecrate  to  none 

Or  to  a new  god — ^Desolation. 

THE  POET’S  MORNING  RESOLUTION. 

Fie  for  those  mornings  of  my  shame ! when  I 
Lay  folded  up  in  sleep’s  capjtivity. 

The  Lord  of  light  no  more  bis  vrrtth  could  bide, 
But  was  full  fain  my  drowsiness  to  chide. 

And  pointing  to  dull  Morpheus,  bade  me  take 
My  own  Apollo,  try  if  I can  make 
His  Lethe  he  my  Helicon ; and  see 
If  Morpheus  have  a muse  to  wait  on  me. 

Hence  *tis  my  flagging  fancy  finds  no  wings ; 

No  nimble  rapture  starts  to  heaven,  and  brings  . 
Enthusiastic  flames,  such  as  can  give 
My  genius  nutriment ; can  make  it  live 
Dressed  in  the  glorious  madness  of  a muse. 
Whose  feet  can  walk  the  starry  way,  and  chuse 
Her  starry  throne  ; whose  holy  hearts  can  warm 
The  grave,  and  bold  forth  an  exalted  arm 
To  lift  me  from  my  lazy  urn,  to  climb 
Upon  the  stooping  shoulders  of  Old  Time, 

And  trace  Eternity 

Henceforth  my  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  th*  oriental  gate,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark’s  shrill  orizons,  to  be 
An  anthem  to  the  day’s  nativity. 

Hence,  thou  faint  God  of  sleep,  forget  that  I 
Was  ever  known  to  be  thy  votary. 

No  more  my  pillow  shall  thine  altar  be. 

Nor  will  I offer  any  more  to  thee 
Myself  a melting  sacrifice.  I’m  bom 
Again,  a fresh  child  of  the  buxom  mom. 

Heir  of  the  Sun’s  first  beams.  In  mercy  go. 
And  shake  tby  poppy  over  wakeful  woe, 
'Sickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale  lids  ne’er  knew 


Thy  downy  finger  fall  like  silent  dew 
Upon  their  forehead  ; weigh  upon  their  eyes. 
Shut  in  their  tears,  shut  out  their  miseries. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  HUNDRED  AND 
SEVENTH  PSALM. 

Upon  the  banks  of  proud  Euphrates’  flood. 

There  we  sat,  and  there  we  wept ; 

Our  harps  that  now  no  music  understood. 

Nodding  upon  the  willows  slept. 

While,  unhappy  captives,  we. 

Lovely  Zion ! thought  on  thee. 

They  that  had  tom  us  from  our  country’s  breast. 
Would  have  a song,  carved  to  their  ears 
In  Hebrew  numbers,  then,  O cruel  jest ! 

When  harps  and  hearts  were  drowned  in  tears ; 

« Come,”  they  cried,  ••  come  sing  and  play 
One  of  Zion’s  songs  to  day.” 

Sing  ? play  ? to  whom  shall  we  or  sing  or  play. 

If  not,  Jerusalem,  to  thee  ? 

Ah,  yes,  Jerusalem,  far  sooner  may 
This  band  forget  the  mastery 
Of  music’s  dainty  touch,  than  we 
The  music  of  tby  memory. 

Which  when  I lose,  O may  at  once  my  tongue 
Be  hush’d  in  silence,  powerless  and  unstrung. 

O Zion,  thou  alone  shalt  be  the  crown 
Of  all  my  hope  and  all  my  joy ; 

But  Edom,  cruel  one!  thy  cry  is  **Down ! 

Down  with  proud  Zion,  all  her  hopes  destroy  !” 
Thy  deadly  aim  has  been  to  thrust 
Her  ancient  glories  down  to  dust. 

Dost  laugh,  proud  Babel’s  daughter  ? Nay,  laugh  on, 
Until  thy  ruin  teach  tbee  tears. 

Tears  like  our  own ; laugh,  till  a ’venging  throng 
Of  woes,  too  late,  rouse  all  thy  fears. 

Laugh,  till  thy  tender  infants’  blood 
Shall  bathe  these  stones,  a purple  flood. 

ON  PRESEN'flNG  A LADY  WITH  “THE 
FOLLOWING  OF  CHRIST.” 

Upon  the  gift  I offer.  Lady,  look ; 

It  is  a little  volume,  but  great  book. 

*Tis  a choice  handful,  in  whose  compass  small 
Heaven  is  encamped,  its  royal  host,  and  all. 

To  prove  that  true,  which  schoolmen  used  to  tell. 
That  thousand  angels  in  one  point  can  dwell. 

It  is  an  armory  of  light. 

Let  constant  use  but  keep  it  bright ; 

You’ll  find  it  yields 
To  holy  hands  and  humble  hearts. 

More  swords  and  shields. 

Than  sin  bath  snares,  or  hell  bath  darts. 
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Only  be  sure  the  heart  be  pore 

That  wields  those  weapons,  and  tiie  eyes 

That  look  thereon  be  wakeful  and  be  wtee. 

So  that  the  soul’s  blest  Bridegroom,  when  he  come. 
Find  not  thy  loitering  heart  from  home. 

Leaving  its  chaste  abode 
To  gad  abroad. 

Where  the  world’s  children  sport  and  play. 

And  keep  the  devil’s  holiday. 

There  is  something  more  than  prettiness  in 
the  following  distich  upon  two  plays  of  Ford. 

Why  into  two  one  kindred  subject  part  ? 

What  is  “Love’s  Sacrifice”  but  “The  Broken 
Heart?” 

Crashaw  was  also  a votary  of  the  Liaiin 


muse  •j  from  among  several  productions  of  his 
in  that  language,  we  select  the  following,  with 
a version  of  our  own  for  want  of  a better. 

AQU^  IN  VINUM  VERSiE.  (Jbonn.  ii.) 

“ Unde  rubor  vestns  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis, 
Que  rosa  mirantes  tam  nova  mutat  aquas  ?” 

“ Numen,  convive,  preesens  agnoscite  numen ! 
Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erabuit” 

THE  WATER  TURNED  INTO  WINE. 

“ Whence  glows  the  chrystal  with  a purple  dye 
Of  roses,  not  its  own ; oh  tell  us  why  ?” 

“ Guests,  hail  the  present  God ! in  awe  be  hushed ; 
The  conscious  nymph  has  seen  her  God,  and 
blushed.” 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome. — Pope  Clement  VJIl. — ^A  letter  from 
Rome  states  that  amongst  the  manuscripts  in  Prince 
de  Doha’s  library  in  that  city  there  have  been  found 
forty-seven  autograph  letters  of  King  Henry  IT,  to 
Clement  VIII  (Hippolite  Aldobrandini).  They 
are  speedily  to  be  published. 

Fkance. — The  French  government  and  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Pom.— The  following  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  signed  the 
memorial  to  the  king,  of  which  a translation  will 
be  found  in  the  letter  of  our  Paris'correspondent.  It 
appeared  in  the  Moniiewr  of  the  11th  inst. — “My 
Lord — ^You  have  addressed  to  the  king  a memorial 
concerted  between  yourself  and  four  of  your  suffra- 
gans, who  (as  well  as  your  lordship)  have  signed 
that  document  In  this  memorial  you,  looking  at 
the  question  of  free  instruction  from  your  point  of 
view,  have  attempted  to  throw  blame  generally  on 
the  educational  establishments  founded  by  the  state, 
on  the  individuals  who  compose  the  entire  body  of 
instructors,  and  have  indulged  in  offensive  insinaa- 
tions  against  one  of  the  king’s  ministers.  A jour- 
nal has  lent  to  this  memorial  the  advantage  of  pub- 
licity. I have  suspicion  that  the  publication  bad 
your  approval,  but  I am  not  the  less  bound  to  state 
to  you  that  the  king’s  government  reproves  the  me- 
morial itself  that  you  have  subscribed,  because  it  is 
both  inejq>edient  and  contrary  to  the  true  Spirit  of 
the  law  of  the  18th  germinal  of  the  year  10.  This 
law,  in  its  effect,  forbids  all  sorts  of  dsBberatiQas  in 
any  unauthorized  assembly  of  bishops.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  such  a prohibition  could  be  suf- 


fered to  be  eluded  by  means  of  a correspondence 
establishing  the  pre-concert  and  working  the  discus- 
sion without  the  literal  assembling  tog^er  for  such 
purpose.  I hope  that  no  more  will  be  necessary 
than  to  recall  to  your  memory  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  organic  articles  of  the  concordat,  in 
order  to  ensure  your  abstaining  for  the  future  feom 
any  attempt  to  evade  them.  Accept,  my  lord,  the  as- 
surance of  my  deep  respect. 

N.  Maetin  (du  Nord),  Keeper  of  ike  Seale, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worek^.'* 
We  are  assured  that  already  many  bishops  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  memorial  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Paris.  Many  persons 
have  called  on  the  archbishop  of  Paris  in  conse- 
quence of  the  above  letter. 

Among  the  bishops  whose  conduct  is  found  fault 
with  by  M.  Martin  (du  Nord),  is  the  bishop  of  Ter- 
sailles,  who  has  been  promoted  by  the  government, 
since  the  memorial  was  presented  to  his  miges^,to 
the  archbishopric  of  Rouen. — SUde. 

The  Education  Question. — ^The  Viscomte  de  Vii- 
leneuve  has  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Chasaber  of 
Deputies  petitions  from  500  distinguished  inhabit- 
ants, proprietors,  or  electors  of  Armen ti^res.  La 
Bassde,  and  Quesnoy-sur-Deule,  and  sixteen  com- 
munes of  the  arrondissement  of  Lille,  demanding 
liberty  of  teaching.  M.  de  Staplande  has  also  pre- 
sented three  petitions  with  the  same  prayer,  from 
Bergues,  Lermesecte  and  DouUeu,  signed  by  a great 
number  of  electors  and  local  notabflitieB. — TbbUt, 
Verviers, — They  write  from  Vervimta  that  bis 
lordship  the  bishop  has  just  experienced  the  conSo- 
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lation  of  recoDciling  to  the  Church  sixteen  Protest- 
ants at  one  time  in  the  parish  of  Meis8e»  situated 
two  leases  from  the  episcopal  city.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a retreat  preached  by  apostolic  men  during 
the  month  of  January,  that  these  separated  brethren 
returned  into  the  bosom  of  Catholicism.  The  grace 
of  God  alone  acted  on  their  hearts,  for  not  one  word 
of  controTersy  was  uttered  from  that  pulpit — 
Unmert. 

SpAiN.—Tbey  write  from  Madrid,  Feb.  24. — 
**  Already  we  receive  reparations  for  the  scandals 
given  to  the  Church  by  the  violence  and  usurpations 
of  the  civil  power.  In  consequence  of  an  address 
to  the  Queen,  of  the  Council  of  ministers,  remarka- 
ble for  its  religious  tendency,  an  Ecclesiastical 
Conrt  called  the  **  Rote,**  has  been  restored  to  full 
power.  We  are  also  assured  that  the  prelates  who 
have  lately  received  orders  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective dioceses  are,  by  the  desire  of  the  Queen, 
to  present  themselves  before  her  Mqjesty,  in  order 
to  receive  from  her  own  mouth  the  words  of  conso- 
lation. What  renders  this  worthy  of  credence  is, 
that  the  Queen  and  her  Government  give  unceasing 
proofs  of  their  desire  to  renew  the  relation  with  the 
Holy  See,  which  has  been  so  unhappily  interrupted. 
It  is  also  said,  that  the  Queen  intends  to  addreu  an 
autograph  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  that  M.  Mudoz 
de  Maldonado  will  be  the  envoy  of  this  letter.  He 
will  also  be  charged  to  represent  to  his  Holiness  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  Spain,  and  its  great  need  of 
his  full  consideration  and  paternal  benevolence.” — 
Univere* 

Those  bishops  who  have  been  recalled  to  their 
dioceses,  express  their  most  profound  gratitude  in 
their  addrenes  to  the  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  Cala- 
horra  announces  that  he  wiU  pass  through  Madrid 
in  regaining  his  episcopal  city.  The  Archbishop 
of  Santiago  writes  to  the  Minister  of  Grace  and 
Justice : — *•  Years  of  suffering  and  infirmity  have 
^eo  greatly  injured  my  health,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
cnitj  I can  undertake  a journey  by  land  to  San- 
tiago; nevertheless  I will  make  the  effort,  and  with 
the  aid  of  our  Lord  I shall  soon  approach  with  pro- 
found respect  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  kissing  the  h^ind  of  her 
Majesty,  and  of  assuring  her  of  my  gratitude,  my 
fidelity  and  devotedness  to  the  Catholic  Queen — 
Grand-daughter  of  St.  Ferdinand.  In  the  mean- 
time your  Excellency  will  present  to  the  Queen  my 
acknowledgments  of  all  her  goodness,  and  that 
every  power  given  me  shall  be  exerted  to  obtain 
for  her  respect,  fidelity,  and  obedience— for  the 
greater  gloiy  of  God,  the  good  of  the  state,  and  the 
honor  of  the  Councillors  who  surround  her.”  This 
letter  is  dated  Medinasidonia,  February  2S,  1844. — 
£l  CatoUco. 

The  Reh'gious  of  all  the  convents  in  Valencia 
have  addressed  a supplication  to  Queen  Christina 


for  her  influence  in  procuring  them  the  restoration 
of  the  property  torn  from  them  by  the  late  revolu- 
tions. They  declare  that  the  small  pension  granted 
by  the  State  has  been  withheld  during  the  last  five 
years.  Queen  Christina,  on  passing  through  Bar- 
celona, directed  the  restoration,  with  all  ceremony 
to  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Mount  Serrat,  of  the 
image  of  the  Viigio,  which  had  been  removed 
thence. 

/nm. — On  the  18th,  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese. 
Mgr.  Andiiani,  reached  Inin,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  authorities  and  the  clergy  with  all 
the  honors  due  to  his  dignity ; he  first  repaired  to 
the  church  to  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
termination  of  his  exile.  On  St.  Joseph's  Day,  a 
festival  of  solemn  observance  in  Spain,  his  lord^p 
officiated  pontifically,  and  departed  for  Hernani, 
where  he  would  remain  that  night,  and  passing 
through  Tolosa,  reach  Pampeluna  on  the  22d.  The 
Brigadier  Barenechea,  Commandant-General  of  the 
Province  of  Guipuzcoa,  an  old  friend  of  the  venera- 
ble prelate,  met  his  lordship  at  Iron,  and  all  the 
clergy  of  the  country  flocked  round  their  bishop  to 
offer  him  their  homage,  and  to  express  the  delight 
they  experienced  in  his  return  to  his  diocese. 

Thb  Catholic  Church  in  Africa. — Twen- 
ty-two Tiappists,  coming  from  Aiguebelles,  em- 
barked on  the  19tii  at  Toulon,  for  Africa.  They 
will  join  the  eighteen  Trappists  who  are  already  ih 
Algiers. — Univers, 

Australia. — We  have  the  Weekly  Remitter,  of 
Sydney,  to  Oct.  28.  Harry  and  Melville,  two  abo- 
rigines, were  executed  at  East  Maitland,  for  the 
murder  of  Michael  Keoghue,  at  Stanhope,  near 
Glendon : the  murdered  man  was  a Catholic.  Our 
file  of  the  JhtMiroLUuian  Chronicle,  by  this  arrival, 
comes  down  only  to  the  19th  of  Augiist.  It  then 
became  extinct,  but  a newly-establisbed  paper, 
called  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  Sydney,  which 
rises  out  of  its  ruins,  has  also  reached  us.  Its  first 
number  is  of  the  7th  October,  and  it  comes  down  to 
November  4.  On  the  8d  of  that  month  the  Vicar- 
General  and  the  Catholic  clergy  examined  the 
scholars  at  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  rewarded  the  meritorious  with  medals,  &c. 
The  examination  was  honorable  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  bells  of  St.  Patrick's  and  the 
tower  were  rapidly  being  raised  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  ready  by  Christmas.— Tablet. 

India. — We  have  the  Madrae  Examiner  (an  en- 
larged sheet)  to  the  22d  of  Januaiy ; the  Bombay, 
Brilith  India,  and  Genileman*$  Gazette  to  the  29th 
of  January ; and  the  Overland  CaleuUa  Star  to  the 
20th  January,  but  these  papers  contain  no  Catholic 
news.  We  have  also  the  Bengal  CiUholic  Herald 
to  the  20th  of  January.  We  have  much  pleasure 
(says  that  paper)  in  announcing  the  following 
items  of  intelligence  firom  Bellaiy,  where  the  apos- 
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tolic  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle  continue  to  have 
a most  peculiar  blessing  from  the  Lord  of  the  vine- 
yard. Almost  all  the  Catholics  of  the  gallant 
63d  have  been  at  the  Holy  Communion.  We  had 
about  ninety-three  communicants  the  Sunday  be- 
fore Christmas,  about  one  hundred  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  same  number  on  the  following  Sun- 
day and  New  Year’s  Day.  Four  Protestants  joined 
us  during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
last.  Two  of  them  have  been  received  into  the 
Church,  and  two  are  under  instruction.” 

Btngal  Vicariate, — During  the  last  week  a young 
man,  a native  of  England,  and  a Protestant  of  the 
Established  Church,  applied  to  be  received  into  the 
Catholic  Communion. 

China,  Siam,  &c.— On  the  26tb  of  December, 
1848,  six  priests  of  the  congregation  of  foreign 
missions  left  Paris  for  Nantes,  where  they  embarked 
on  the  4th  of  January  last  in  a bark  bound  for  Pe- 
nang, in  the  strait  of  Malacca.  These  missionaries 
are  M.M.  Pellerin,  Le  Grand,  Dastugue,  Manduit, 
La  Crompe  and  Plaisant.  The  three  first  are  for 
the  mission  of  Malaisia,  which  is  a dismemberment 
of  the  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Siam,  which  has  been 
recently  formed  into  two,  by  the  holy  See.  Three 
other  priests  left  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February,  1844, 
for  Brest,  to  embark  there  in  the  steam  ship  Archi- 
medes,'Which  conveys  to  China  some  members  of 
the  embassy.  These  missionaries  are  M.M.  Da- 
veluy,  Chaveau,  Lucon  and  Thivet.  They  will 
not  learn  their  destination  until  they  arrive  at  Ma- 
cao.— Univere. 

Holland. — Mgr.  J.  Groof,  who  has  been  for  ten 
years  Apostolic  Prefect  of  Surinam,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  greatest  success,  especially  among  the 
leprous  infected  with  the  incurable  malady  of  that 
country,  has  lately  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Canea,  in  partibus  Ivfideliumt  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Leyden,  by  Mgr.  de  Wykerslooth,  Bishop 
of  Curium,  assisted  by  Mgr.  de  Paredis  and  Mgr. 
de  Zwyen.  The  new  prelate,  who  is  about  to  em- 
bark for  the  East  Indies  as  Missionary-Apostolic  in 
Batavia,  has  been  summoned  to  Rome,  and  is  now 
at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City. 

England. — Ck>nvenum  of  Scott  Murray,  Eeq, 
M,  P,ifor  Bucks,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. — A 
sensation  has  been  produced  in  the  university  by 
letters  received  among  the  tractarians  from  Rome, 
with  information  that  Scott  Murray,  Esq.,  B.  A.  of 
Christchurch,  has  just  conformed  in  that  capital  to 
the  Romish  faith.  This  conversion  is  stated  iu  the 
university  to  be  the  eighteenth  from  among  Mr. 
Newman’s  disciples  which  has  taken  place  since 
1841.  Other  conversions  are  spoken  of. — Globe, 

(Among  these  rumor  mentions  a nobleman  and 
tome  persons  of  distinction. — Ed.  Tablet.) 

English  Catholics*  Addreu  to  the  Queen, — This 
address  which  was  agreed  to  at  the  great  meeting 


of  Catholics,  held  in  Freemasons*  Hall,  on  the  7th 
ult.,  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  juries  in  Ireland,  was  presented  to  her  majes- 
ty, at  the  levee,  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Lord  Ca- 
moys.  It  measured  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
feet  in  length,  and  had  about  filly  thousand  signa- 
tures attached. — Ibid, 

Ireland. — Drumcondra, — A learned  and  pious 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Meath  has  bequeathed  2001. 
to  the  new  Catholic  college  of  Allhallows. 

Kells. A new  convent  was  opened  here  some 
days  ago  by  the  zealous  and  pious  pastor,  Mr. 
McEvoy.  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  was  pre- 
vented from  attending. 

Dublin. — ^The  elegant  new  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, in  Francis-street,  was  crowded,  on  Tuesday, 
with  the  friends  of  1,997  children  and  adults,  to 
whom  the  Right  Rev.  the  Archbishop  administered 
the  rite  of  Confirmation. 

Controversial  Lectures, — Many  Protestants  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Father  T.  Maguire,  who 
last  week  discoursed  on  the  impiety  of  swearing 
against  the  truly  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  invoca- 
tion of  Saints.  He  has  challenged  Trinity  college 
to  defend  their  class  book  on  this  point. 

Devotions  in  Honor  of  St.  Pairidc. — ^The  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Connell,  P.P.  ofSS.  Michael  and  John’s  Church, 
6,  Exchange-street,  Dublin,  commenced  a course 
of  practical  instructions  and  devotions  on  Monday 
evening  last,  as  a preparation  for  the  feast  of  St. 
Patrick  on  Sunday  next.  On  that  occasion  the 
members  of  the  temperance  society  will  approach 
the  holy  communion.  There  will  be  a solemn 
high  mass,  sermon,  benediction  of  the  most  holy 
sacrament,  and  a grand  TV  Deum. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr,  Kirwan. — The  lectures  of  this 
eminent  and  eloquent  preacher  in  St.  Michstn*5 
church,  North  A nne-street,  continue  to  be  attended 
by  large  and  respectable  auditories.  During  the 
last  week  his  introductory  discourses  on  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  created  much  interest.  The  stealthy 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England — the 
book  of  Henry  VII  [ against  the  innovations  of  Lu- 
ther— the  embassy  to  Rome — the  bull  of  Leo  X— 
the  feeble  reign  of  Edward  VI — the  celebrated 
convocation  assembled  by  act  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  whence  the  thirty-nine  articles 
took  their  origin,  contrasted  with  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  English  church,  Were  strongly  and  elo- 
quently put  forward.  On  to-morrow  evening  Dr. 
K.  proceeds  to  show  how  those  famous  articles 
clash  with  each  other. 

Jinother  Conversion  at  Loughrea. — There  was 
another  interesting  ceremony  performed  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church  at  Loughrea,  on  Saturday  last,  the  2d 
instant,  after  the  nine  o’clock  mass,  when  Mrs. 
Harriet  Farrell  abjured  Protestantism,  and  was  re- 
ceived a new  member  of  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
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by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Whelan,  C.C.,  he  having  ob> 
tained  the  power  and  authority  for  that  purpose 
iinoni  the  venerated  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Coen. — Freeman, 

Canada. — Sistere  of  charity, — On  the  28th  of 
March,  the  establishment  at  Montreal  for  aged  and 
infirm  women,  hitherto  under  the  direction  of  the 
laSet  of  Providence,  a pious  association  of  secular 
persons,  was  solemnly  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  sisters  of  charity  or  servants  of  the  poor.  Seven 
ladies  made  their  profession  in  the  chapel  of  the  in- 
stitution,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Montreal, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  neighbor, 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. — 
Hetangee  Religieux, 

DOMESTIC. 

Aechdiocbss  of  Baltimore.— Patrid^e 
Charch,  BaUimore, — We  have  learned  with  plea- 
sure, that  the  congregation  of  this  church  have 
transferred  the  title  of  the  property  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop;  an  example  which,  if  followed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  would  contribute  much  to 
the  security  of  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  religion. 
The  transfer  of  St.  Patrick’s  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  difficulties  arising  from  the  government  of  the 
trustees,  but  simply  from  the  conviction  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  would  be  better  consulted  un- 
der the  operation  of  a different  system.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  gentlemen,  who  from  the 
origin  of  St.  Patrick’s  congregation  were  charged 
wi^  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  were  mostly 
distinguished  by  a truly  Catholic*  spirit,  equal- 
ly datable  to  themselves  and  conducive  to 
the  success  of  their  official  duties.  How  striking 
the  contrast  between  this  state  of  things  and  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  schismatical  wardens  of 
St.  Louis*  cathedral,  at  New  Orleans ! 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  ten- 
ure by  which  the  chief  pastor  of  a diocess  in  this 
country  holds  ecclesiastical  property,  that  the  right 
is  merely  one  of  trust,  and  consequently  that  the 
bishop  never  possesses  any  legal  power  to  alienate 
a church  or  other  property  from  the  religious  uses 
to  which  it  has  been  destined.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  perfectly  secured 
bj  this  arrangement,  and  that  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare is  much  better  consulted,  the  various  evils 
growing  out  of  a conflict  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  government,  being  at  once  obviated.  The 
experience  of  the  trustee  system  in  this  country  has 
shown  that  the  evils  of  which  we  speak  are  numer- 
ous, and  in  some  cases  formidable,  tending  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  religious  faitti  in  certain  instances, 
and  in  others  exciting  and  fomenting  those  disorders 
which  are  subversive  of  Christian  union  and  peace. 
The  present  opposition  of  the  wardens  in  New  Or- 
VoL.  III.— No.  5.  30 


leans  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  sufficiently  proves 
to  what  an  extent  these  disorders  may  be  carried. 

The  church  of  St.  Patrick’s  above  mentioned 
having  been  freed  from  all  pecuniary  embarrassment 
by  the  zeal  of  its  indefatigable  pastor,  will  be  conse- 
crated by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston,  on 
Sunday,  the  6th  inst.  The  Very  Rev.  James  Ryder, 
provincial  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the  province  of 
Maryland,  will  preach  on  the  occasion.  A spiritual 
retreat  for  the  laity  was  commenced  in  the  same 
church  on  Sunday,  the  28th  of  April,  and  will  ter- 
minate on  the  5th  of  May.  It  is  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  McElroy. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — OrdinaHon. — On 
Holy  Thursday,  extra  MUearum  eolemnia,  the  bishop 
gave  tonsure  and  minor  orders  to  James  Forbes^ 
John  McMenamin,  and  Hugh  McLaughlin.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  James  Forbes  was  promoted  to  sub- 
deaconship.  Hugh  Lane  and  Hugh  Brady  to  dea- 
conship,  at  high  mass  in  the  Cathedral. — Cath.  Her, 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Nero  Church, — The 
materials  for  a large  Catholic  church  are  now  being 
delivered  on  Batavia  street,  near  Union  (BuffiUo). 
The  edifice  is  to  be  eighty  feet  wide  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  feet  long,  with  a school  house 
and  parsonage  connected  therewith,  forty  by  eighty 
ibet  long.  The  title  of  it  will  be  vested  in  Bishop 
Hughes,  the  officiating  head  of  the  church  in  that 
diocess.  The  land  has  been  gratuitously  given  by 
Mr.  James  Milnor. — Buffalo  Com,  Ado. 

Ordination, — On  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  St. 
John’s  chapel.  Rose  Hill  college,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  New  York,  Mr.  William 
C.  McClellan  received  the  tonsure,  and  together 
with  Messrs.  Michael  Curran,  Michael  Riordan, 
and  John  Hackett,  received  minor  orders  and  the 
subdeaconship.  On  Saturday  the  same  gentlemen- 
received  the  deaconship,  and  on  Sunday  (Low  Sun- 
day) were  elevated  to  the  priesthood. — New  York 
Freeman's  Journal. 

Diocess  of  Hartford. — Bishop  Tyler  has  ar- 
rived in  Hartford,  and  entered  upon  his  episcopal 
labors. — B.  Pilot. 

Diocess  of  Pittsbctro. — Spiritual  Retreat. — 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  a spiri- 
tual retreat  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocess  of  Pitts- 
burg, will  begin  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  May,  which 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  McElroy,  S.  J. 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  May,  the  same  Reverend 
gentleman  will  commence  a course  of  spiritual  ex- 
ercises for  the  laity  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  this 
city. — Pittsburg  Catholic, 

Religious  Profession. — On  Thursday  last,  at  nine 
o’clock,  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  Miss  Frances  Strange 
(sister  Mary  Aloysia,)  was  admitted  a professed  sis- 
ter into  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  Miss  Eliza 
Jane  Tieman  (sister  Mary  Xavier)  received  the 
white  veil  in  the  same  order. — Ibid. 
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Diocsss  or  Cincinnati. — Young  ladies  .Acad^ 
en^  of  Ike  sisters  of  Notre  Dame^  Cincinnati. — This 
institution  is  situated  on  Sixth  street,  between  Syca- 
more and  Broadway,  and  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  passers  by.  We  learn  that  a new 
building  is  to  be  erected,  west  of  (he  main  building, 
during  the  year,  if  possible,  to  be  eighty  feet  by 
thirty,  to  contain  four  school  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
and  a chapel  above.  When  this  is  completed  the 
institution  and  the  grounds  will  make  quite  an  im- 
posing appearance.  We  have  a wood  cut  repre- 
sentation of  what  they  are  to  be  before  us.  The 
academy  of  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  will  be  an  or- 
nament to  the  city. 

There  are  in  the  departments  of  the  academy 
three  hundred  young  ladies— thirty  boarders,  one 
hundred  day  scholars,  one  hundred  free  scholars. 
This  is  a large  number  cf  pupils,  and  shows  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  it,  and  of  those  who  control  it,  by  its 
friends. — Cin.  Oaz. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis.— On  the  Ist  of  March  a 
new  Catholic  church  was  commenced  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  on  the  corner  of  llth 
and  Biddle  streets,  destined  for  the  German  Catho- 
lics in  the  western  and  northern  part  of  the  city. 
The  church’s  dimensions  are  one  hundred  and  seven 
feet  long  by  sixty  wide.  It  is  a beautiful  and  ele- 
vated spot,  measuring  one  hundred  and  filly  feet  by 
one  hundred,  being  a donation  of  Mrs.  Ann  Biddle 
of  this  city  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing the  corner  stone  will  take  place  this  month. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a new  Catholic  female  or- 
phan asylum,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, was  commenced  on  the  corner  of  10th  and 
Biddle  streets.  The  lot,  measuring  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  by  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  is 
the  donation  of  Mrs.  Ann  Biddle  of  this  city,  who 
has,  moreover,  given  three  thousand  dollars  to- 
wards the  erection  of  the  asylum.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  three  stories  high,  seventy  feet  frent  by 
forty- five  deep. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ken- 
rick  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a church  in  Soulard’s 
addition  to  St.  Louis.  The  edifice  will  be  cruci- 
form ; in  length,  including  the  portico,  one  hundred 
and  filly  feet ; breadth  in  the  nave,  sixty  feet,  in  the 
transepts,  eighty.  The  well  selected  location,  and 
the  truly  classic  proportions  of  the  plan,  drawn 
by  Barnet  & Co.  will  make  this  building  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  whilst  afibrding  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  a numerous  population,  who  now  are 
almost  suffocated  in  the  crowded  temporaiy  chapel 
in  which  they  worship.  — CaM.  Cabinet,  Jlpril. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans.— Dfocesmi  Synod, 
We  learn  from  the  Propagaiewr  Catkolique  that  the 
clergy  of  this  diocess  were  to  assemble  in  synod, 
oh  the  2lst  of  April,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop,  who  was  to  open  its  sessions  by  the  celebra- 


tion of  a pontifical  high  mass  in  the  church  adjoin- 
ing the  episcopal  residence. 

New  c^dL— The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc  dedicated 
on  the  14th  of  April,  the  church  recently  erected  in 
the  city  of  Lafayette,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
German  Catholics.— 16td. 

Trustees  of  SL  Louis*  calhedral.—Vf  a announced 
in  our  last  number  that  these  gentlemen  had  been 
foiled  in  their  proceedings  before  the  civil  tribunal 
in  New  Orleans.  In  consequence  of  this  failure 
they  addressed  a petition  to  the  legislature,  requeu- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  which,  in  restricting  the 
religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  constitatieo  of 
our  country,  would  enable  them  to  obtain  some  lit- 
tle satisfaction  against  the  firm  and  noble  conduct 
of  Dr.  Blanc.  But  they  liuled  also  in  this  expedi- 
ent, not,  however,  without  having  resorted  to  every 
possiUe  means  of  insuring  the  success  of  their  Uind, 
nefarious  and  pereecuting  designs.  One  of  these 
means  was  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  different 
Catholic  parishes  in  Louisiana,  in  petitioning  the 
legislature,  and  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  good 
order  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  the  proposition  was 
spurned  by  most  of  the  Catholic  population  with  a 
spirit  which  reflects  honor  upon  them  and  most  af- 
ford much  consolation  to  their  chief  pastor.  We 
regret  that  our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
publish  the  answer  of  the  wardens  of  Natebitocbei. 
It  is  equally  dignified  and  orthodox  in  its  tone. 

Diocess  of  Charleston. — We  copy  from  the 
C.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany  the  Pastoral  Letter, 
which  Dr«  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Charleston,  re- 
cently addressed  to  the  clergy  and  lai^  of  bk 
charge.  While  it  is  an  earnest  of  the  blessingi 
which  his  wise  and  zealous  administration  will  se- 
cure to  those  udio  live  under  his  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  tlM 
Catholic  community  at  large. 
luNATius  Alotsius  Rstnolds,  by  the  grace  of 

God,  and  the  appointment  of  the  holy  see,  bishop  cf 

Charleston,  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocess: 
Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Venerable  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  dearly  be- 
loved of  the  laity. 

The  mysterious  providence  of  God  has  sent  us 
among  you  as  your  bishop  to  watch  over  and  govern 
you  **  as  being  to  render  account  of  your  souls.’* 
(Heb.  xiii,  17.)  It  were  difficult  to  express  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  that  fill  and  even  overwhehn 
our  heart  and  mind  on  this  occasion.  We  had  many 
sacrifices  to  make  in  accepting  the  awful  duties  of 
the  episcopacy : nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  to  give 
op  our  own  judgment,  and  sufier  ourselves  to  be 
guided  and  directed  by  others  in  an  affair  so  import 
tant  to  us  and  to  you.  And  surely  we  bad  never  ob- 
tained our  consent  to  assume  the  mitre  if  faith  did  not 
teach  us  that  the  Saviour  of  men  is  pleased  to  choose 
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« tbe  foolish  things  of  this  world,  that  he  may  con- 
Amnd  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  that  he  may  con- 
Iwd  the  strong,  and  the  things  that  are  not  that  he 
may  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are : that  no 
flesh  may  glory  in  his  sight.  ]^or  Christ  Jesus  is 
made  unto  os  totsdbm,  and  justice,  and  sanctifica- 
tioD,and  redemption.”  (1  Cor.  i,  27.)  And  yet  it 
Is  only  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  appear 
among  you,  clothed  in  the  flill  gesture  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  holding  the  staflT  of  pastoral  authority. 
Oar  hope  is  in  him  who  enlightens  tbe  blind, 
strengthens  the  weak,  heals  the  infirm,  and  raises 
eten  tbe  dead  to  life.  And,  Oh ! how  consoling  it 
is,  in  the  sorrows  and  doubts  of  our  pilgrimage 
here, « to  cast  oor  care  upon  the  Lord” — to  fbel  and 
cherish  the  sense  of  our  nothingness, — of  our  entire 
dependence  upon  Ood ; and,  in  the  human  loneli- 
ness of  our  sorrows  and  anxieties,  to  throw  our- 
selves upon  the  bosom  of  divine  love — to  seek  com- 
fort, strength,  and  light  in  the  eternal  and  infinitely 
merciful  Being  from  whom  we  received  existence, 
and  in  whom  alone  we  can  find  repwe.  Divine 
foith ! how  inestimable  thy  gifts ! bow  cheering  thy 
heavenly  influence ! Thy  light  is  upon  every  path, 
and  thy  comfort  to  every  state  and  condition  of  life: 
tbs  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
the  great  and  the  small,  the  master  and  the  slave^ 
the  priest  and  the  layman,  are  alike  taught,  guided 
and  cheered  by  tbee. 

Venerable  brethren  of  foe  clergy,  our  partners  in 
the  holy  ministry : tee,  above  all  others,  should 
"iiv*  and  walk  by  faith  ” « and  not  by  sight.” 
(2  Cor.  V,  7.)  For,  “if  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope,  we  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable  but 
having  the  spirit,  and  being  guided  by  foe  light  of 
hith,  we  sbaU  endure  all  things  for  the  sake  of 
those  purchased  by  foe  blood  of  Christ,  and  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  “ For  this  cause  we  faint  not,” 
knowing  “ that  that  which  is  at  present  momentary 
and  light  of  our  tribulation  workefo  for  ns  an  eter- 
nal weight  of  glory.”  “ While  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  foe  things  which  are  not 
seen.  For  foe  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ; 
bufthe things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  (2  Cor. 
iv,  17, 18.)  “ Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of 
tbe  heavenly  vocation,  consider  foe  apostle  and  high 
priest  of  our  confession,  Jesus,  who  is  fidthfol  to  him, 
who  made  him.”  (Heb.  iii,  1,  2.)  Be  ye  also  faith- 
ful to  him  who  hath  called  you,  and  sanctified  you, 
and  anointed  you  priests  of  foe  Most  High,  and  an- 
gels of  the  testament  of  his  love.  To  you,  accord- 
ing to  your  degree  in  the  holy  priesthood,  Ood  has 
given  “tbe  minktry  of  reconciliation.”  “ For  Christ 
you  are  ambassadors,  God,  as  it  were,  exhorting  by 
yon.”  “Giving  then  no  offence  to  any  man,  that  your 
Bunistry  be  not  blamed,”  but  having  peace  with  all  as 
far  as  in  you  lies,  exhibit  yourselves  in  all  things  “ as 
tbe  ministers  of  God  in  much  patience  and  tribulation. 


in  necessities,  in  distresses,  . . in  labors,  in  watch- 
ings, in  fastings,  in  chastity,  in  knowledge,  in  long 
suffering,  in  sweetness,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
charity  unfeigned,  in  the  word  of  truth,  in  the  power 
of  God,  by  the  armor  of  justice  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  by  honor  and  dishonor,  by  evil  re- 
port and  good  report.”  (2  Cor.  vi,  4.)  Labor  as 
good  soldiers  of  Christ  Jesus.  “ No  man,  being  a 
soldier  to  God,  enlangleth  himself  with  secular 
business ; that  he  may  please  him  to  whom  he  has 
engaged  himself.”  (2  Tim.  ii,  4.)  For  you  know, 
brethren,  that  all  that  is  in  foe  world  “ is  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  flesh,  and  the  concupiscence  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.”  (1  John  ii,  16.) 
But  you  are  not  of  this  world,  for  Christ  hath  chosen 
you  from  the  World,  “ and  appointed  you  that  you 
should  go,  and  should  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that 
your  fruit  should  remain.”  (1  John  xv,  16.)  Fly, 
therefore,  O men  of  God ! worldly  desires  “ which 
war  against  the  soul,”  “ and  pursue  justice,  godli- 
ness, faith,  charity,  patience,  mildness.”  (1  Tim. 
vi,  11.)  “ Preach  foe  word,  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  reprove,  entreat,  rebuke  in  all  pa- 
tience and  doctrine.”  ....  “ Be  vigilant,  labor  in 
all  things  to  fulfil  your  ministry.”  (2  Tim.  iv,  2.) 
“ Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking 
care  of  it,  not  by  restraint,  but  willingly  according 
to  God  ;”  “ and  when  the  Prince  of  pastors  shall  ap- 
pear you  shall  receive  a never  fading  crown  of 
glory.”  (1  Peter  v,  24.)  Brethren,  “pray  for 
us ; for  we  trust  we  have  a good  conscience,  being 
willing  to  behave  ourselves  well  in  all  things.”  . . 
and  may  the  God  of  peace,  “ who  brought  again 
from  the  dead  the  great  Pastor  of  the  sheep,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  foe  blood  of  foe  everlasting 
testament,  fit  you  in  all  goodness,  that  you  may  do 
his  will : doing  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.”  (Heb.  xiii,  18,  8cc.)  “ And  we 
beseech  you,  brethren,  that  you  receive  this  word 
of  consolation,  for  we  have  written  to  you  in  few 
words  for  we  hope  soon  to  see  you,  “ that  we  may 
impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  grace  to  strengthen 
you;  that  Is  to  say,  that  we  may  be  comforted  together 
in  you  by  that  faith  which  is  common  ” to  us. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  you,  chaste  virgins  of 
Christ — daughters  of  foe  pure  and  saintly  Ursula — 
and  to  you  handmaids  of  charity,  angels  of  heaven 
to  the  afflicted  of  earth.  Happy,  thrice  happy  your 
lot ! Secluded  from  the  dangers,  vanities  and  de- 
filements of  tbe  world,  sanctified  and  consecrated  to 
God,  you  commence  even  here,  in  tbe  sweet  and 
quiet  shade  of  your  own  retired  altars,  the  holy  can- 
ticle of  praise  and  love  which  you  will  chant  eter- 
nally in  the  heavens — “ following  foe  Lamb,  whi- 
thersoever he  goeth  — a canticle  which  none 
others  may  sing,  save  those,  “ in  whose  month  no 
lie  is  found,”  and  “ who  are  without  spot  before  foe 
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throne  ” of  God.  (Rev.  xiv,  4,  5.)  To  you  we  for^ 
bear  exhortation : for  surely  you  will  not  suffer  **  the 
serpent  that  seduced  Eve  by  his  subtility,**  to  glide 
into  the  Eden  of  your  innocence  and  your  happi- 
ness, invade  the  privileges  of  your  holy  state, — 
sully  with  slightest  stain,  the  white  robes  of  your 
consecration,  or  even  tempi  you  to  fall  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.*’  (2  Cor.  xi,  3.)  Yours  is 
the  pleasing  task  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  of 
female  youth  and  rear  the  young  daughters  of  the 
south  to  science  and  rehnement — to  virtues  as  bright 
as  our  vernal  skies — and  manners  as  bland  as  our 
evening  breeze.  Or  yours  is  the  still  happier  lot  to 
cherish  the  orphan  with  a mother’s  love,  smooth  the 
pillow  of  affliction  with  more  than  woman’s  kind- 
ness, and  bathe  the  fevered  brow  with  the  gentle 
hand  of  “ the  sister  of  charity — prayer  for  us  and 
for  a sinful  world  being  your  repose,  and  sanctify- 
ing the  hours  that  intervene. 

Dearly  beloved  of  the  laity : to  you  too  it  is  meet 
that  we  should  address  a word  of  exhortation,  and 
**  begin  by  putting  you  in  remembrance  of  those 
things,”  which  you  often  hear  from  the  faithful  pas- 
tors that  share  our  ministry,  and  which  you  have 
learned  from  our  illustrioiis,  venerated,  ever- to- 
be-remembered  and  ever-lamented  predecessor. 
Though  unworthy,  we  succeed  to  his  ministry  and 
his  authority  among  you.  Oh ! that  when  he  as- 
cended to  his  rest,  the  mantle  of  his  virtues  and  the 
gift  of  his  eloquence  had  fallen  upon  us.  Then,  in- 
deed, we  had  appeared  among  you  with  more  con- 
fidence, and  with  more  cheering  hopes  of  cultivating 
with  success,  and  gathering  fruits  more  abundant 
each  successive  year,  from  the  vineyard  which  he 
planted  with  his  hand,  and  watered  with  the  sweat 
of  his  labor  and  the  tears  of  his  love.  Yet  in  the 
humble  consciousness  of  our  infirmity  and  unwor- 
tbiness,  our  holy  faith  speaks  words  of  consolation  to 
ns  and  to  you : — What  is  Paul,  and  what  Apol- 
lo ? The  ministers  of  Him  whom  ye  have  believed ; 
and  to  every  one,  as  God  hath  given . . neither 
he  that  planteth,  is  any  thing,  nor  he  that  water- 
eth ; but  God,  that  giveth  the  increase.  Now,  he 
that  planteth,  and  he  that  watereth,  are  one;  and 
every  man  shall  receive  his  reward,  according  to 
his  own  labor;  for  vae  are  God’s  co-adjutors;  you 
are  God’s  husbandry.”  (1  Cor.  iii,  4,  5,  8,  9.) 
Brethren,  could  he,  whose  name  is  in  benediction 
among  you,  resume  the  body,  that  slumbers  in  dust 
beneath  the  vault  of  our  humble  sanctuary;  with 
what  heavenly  eloquence  would  he  press  upon  your 
minds  and  hearts,  the  saving  and  eternal  truths 
Which  he  taught  you  in  his  mortal  life ! And  ere 
he  sank  again  into  the  slumbers  of  the  tomh,  his 
last  words  to  you  would  be : **  My  dearly  beloved, 
my  children  in  God,  my  joy,  and  my  crown,  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord and  “ obey  your  prelates  and  be 
subject  to  them ; for  they  watch  as  being  to  render 


an  account  of  your  souls ; that  they  may  do  this 
with  joy,  and  not  with  grief.”  (Phil.  iv.  1 Heb. 
xiii,  17.)  And,  does  not  bis  spirit,  which  in  heaven 
still  watches  over  you,  and  prays  for  you,  seem 
even  now,  to  stoop  from  the  seats  of  gloiy,  and 
whisper  to  your  ears  this  apostolic  precept ! 

Removed  to  the  invisible  world,  his  charity  for 
you  faileth  not  He  is  still  your  prelate,  holdiog 
communion  in  spirit  with  your  spirits,  teaching  and 
exhorting  by  us — and  Christ  by  both,  and  God  by 
Christ,  in  whom  all  are  united  and  made  but  one— 
by  whom  all  live,  and  in  whom  all  are  restored ; for 
it  is  « Jesus  Christ  yesterday  and  to-day  and  the 
same  for  ever:”  in  Him  is  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head—in  Him,  the  plenitude  of  the  priesthood,  the 
holy  and  unfailing  bond,  that  unites  Peter  with 
Gregory,  and  each  prelate  with  his  predecessor — 
the  visible  with  the  invisible,  the  temporal  with  the 
eternal.  **  Let  no  man,  therefore,  glory  in  men. 
For  all  things  are  yours,  whether  it  be  Paul,  or 
Apollo,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death, 
or  things  present,  or  things  to  come : for  all  are 
yours : and  you  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ  is  God’s.” 

( r Cor.  iii,  21, 22, 28.)  Receive  us,  then,  breftuen, 
as  continuing  the  ministry  of  him,  whom  you  loved 
and  venerated ; and,  by  your  zeal  in  pursuing  that 
which  is  good,  give  proof,  that  you  still  love  and 
venerate  him,  and  that  you  are  still  his  children  in 
Christ.  Therefore,  brethren,  **  we  pray  and  beseech 
you  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  as  you  have  received 
of  (him)  how  you  ought  to  walk,  and  to  please 
God,  so  also,  you  would  walk,  that  you  may  abound 
the  more ; for  you  know  the  precepts  which  (he) 
gave  you”  ....  that  this  is  the  will  of  God— your 
sanctification  (1  Thes.  iv,  1,  &c.)  and  unto  this 
you  are  called.  *<  You  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  in  you,”  (if,  indeed  you  belong  to 
Christ,)  «*wbom  you  have  from  God,  and  you 
are  not  your  own : for  you  are  bought  with  a great 
price:” — “glorify  and  bear  God  in  your  body.” 
(1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20.)  “ You  are  a chosen  generation, 
a kingly  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  a purchased 
people;  that  you  may  declare  Hu  virtues,  who 
bath  called  you  out  of  darkness,  into  bis  marvelous 
light.” 

Therefore,  “ dearly  beloved,  toe  beseech  you,  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  to  refrain  yourselves  finora 
carnal  desires,  which  war  against  the  soul ; having 
your  conversation  good  before”  (all  men),  <‘that 
they  may,  by  the  good  works,  which  they  shall 
behold  in  you,  glorify  God ;”  “ for  so  is  the  will  of 
God,  that,  by  doing  good,  you  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.”  (1.  Pet.  ii,  9»  11, 
12,  15.)  “ Walk  circumspectly,  for  the  days  are 
evil.”  “ Be  ye  blameless  and  sincere  children  of 
God,  without  reproof.  Walk  as  children  of  the 
light  ....  in  all  goodness  and  justice  and  truth, 
proving  what  is  well  pleasing  to  God  :**  “ giving 
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alwmys  for  all  things,  in  the  name  of  our 
LordJesus  Christ,  to  God  and  the  Father.”  **  Let 
women  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  as  to  the  Lord;” 
« husbands  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  loved  the 
church:”  “children,  obey  your  parents,  in  the 
— « and  you,  lathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren to  anger ; but  bring  them  up  in  the  discipline 
and  correction  of  the  Ixwd.”  “ Servants  obey  your 
masters **  not  serving  to  the  eye,  but  as  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God,  from  the 
heart;”  and  you,  masters,  do  the  same  things  to 
them,  ....  knowing  that  the  Lord  both  of  them 
and  you  is  in  heaven,  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
peisons  with  him.  Finally,  brethren,  be  strength- 
ened in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  might  of  his  power. 
Tike  unto  yon  the  armor  of  God,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  stand  in  all  things, 
perfect,  . . . . by  all  prayer  and  supplication  for 
all  the  saints, — and  for  us,”  “that  speech  maybe 
given  08  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gos- 
pel,” (Ephes.  V,  vi.)  to  know  and  preach  among 
you,  only  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

And,  now,  “ I bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  all  paternity  in 
heaven  and  earth,  is  named,  that  he  would  grant 
you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  by  his  spirit,  with  might  unto  the  in- 
ward man : that  Christ  may  dwell  by  faith  in  your 
hearts,  that  being  rooted  and  founded  in  charity, 
you  maybe  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  the  saints. 


what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  height,  and 
depth ; to  know,  also  the  charity  of  Christ,  which 
surpasseth  all  knowledge,  that  you  may  be  flUed 
unto  all  Ihi  fidmu  of  God.—Now,  to  Him,  who  is 
able  to  do  all  things,  more  abundantly,  than  we  de- 
sire or  understand,  ....  to  Him  be  glory  in  the 
church,  and  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  all  generations, 
world  without  end.  Amen.”  (Ephes.  iii,  14,  Sic.) 

Given  at  Charleston,  Easter-Monday,  the  8th  day 
of  April,  and  year  of  our  Lord,  1844. 

*|*  Ignatius  Alotsius,  Bp,  of  CharUtlon, 
Shameful. — The  Indiana  Sentinel  says : That 
public  opinion  is  now  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
much  injured  Catholic  priest,  who  was  lately  con- 
victed at  Evansville,  and  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  five  years,  for  an  alleged  rape,  sworn  upon 
him  by  a dissolute  and  abandoned  woman,  through 
hatred.  The  Sentinel  thinks  it  highly  probable 
that  he  will  shortly  be  pardoned  by  the  Executive, 
which  ought  to  be  done  forthwith,  for  all  are  now* 
to  a man,  convinced  of  his  innocence.  We  consider 
that  he  has  been  treated  most  shamefully,  and  are 
borne  out  in  our  opinion  by  almost  all  that  have 
known  him  for  years. — Catholic  Advocate, 

Sins  or  Omission. — Our  good  friend  of  the  Got- 
thoiic  Herald,  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  gravity  of  this  periodical  species  of  sin.  We 
are  sure  that  bis  next  door  neighbor  to  the  west  will 
admit  the  truth  of  his  excellent  remarks.  Bad  habits 
contracted  in  youth  are  difficult  to  be  laid  aside. 
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The  Svniay  School  Prayer-book:  constsfing  of  the 
Holy  Mass,  Vetpere  for  Sundays,  Vespers  and 
Complin  of  the  B,  Virgin,  4rc.  ; vrilh  other  pray- 
ers and  devotions,  Philadelphia:  Wm.  J.  Cun- 
ningham. 32mo.  pp.  126. 

The  collection  of  devotions  here  presented  to  tlie 
public,  is  well  adapted  to  its  object,  being  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  commu- 
lity.  For  this  purpose  it  contains  the  principal 
devotions  which  Catholic  children  have  to  perform, 
uid  in  general  the  prayers  are  suited  to  their  capa- 
:ity.  We  think  however,  that  the  Child's  Prayer 
of  Love,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  forms  a striking 
exception  to  this  remark.  It  is  written  in  a too 
elevated  and  figurative  style  for  the  comprehension 
of  children.  On  page  98,  we  have  noticed  an  un- 
grammatical expression,  no  doubt  the  efiect  of  inad- 
vertency, invoke  the  assistance  of  God  that  you  miglU 
examme  well  your  conscience.  We  believe  also  that 
the  expression,  wiped  off,  on  p.  116  is  incorrect. 
With  the  exception  of  these  few  inaccuracies,  we 


are  much  pleased  with  the  little  volume  before  us, 
and  recommend  it  as  a very  useful  companion  of 
young  persons  to  the  Sunday  School. 

Woman's  Worth;  or  Hints  to  raise  the  female  char- 
acter. First  American,  from  the  last  English 
edition,  with  a recommendatory  notice  by  Emily 
Marshall,  New  Fork : D.  Appleton  & Co.  ISmo. 

pp. 180. 

We  looked  through  this  handsome  volume  with 
pleasure,  finding  little  that  appeared  to  us  objec- 
tionable, and  much  that  may  be  a source  of  profit 
to  those  tor  whom  it  is  intended.  The  object  of 
the  author  has  been  to  show  the  vast  influence 
which  the  fair  sex  are  capable  of  exerting  upon 
society,  and  the  very  important  obligations  that 
devolve  upon  them  in  the  various  relations  of  life ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  clearly  established* 
in  a forcible  and  agreeable  train  of  reasoning,  the 
necessity  of  an  intellectual  and  religious  culture 
among  women,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  usefulness 
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in  the  world.  Speaking  of  education  the  writer 
alludes  to  the  middle  ages  (pp.  13, 14),  in  language 
which  we  cannot  hut  reprobate,  as  opposed  to  his- 
torical truth,  and  p.  76,  he  erroneously  intimates 
that  from  the  Bible  alone  do  we  gather  our  relations 
with  God ; but  with  these  exceptions,  the  work 
contains  many  excellent  lessons  on  education,  dress, 
the  choice  of  society,  the  yalue  and  emplojrment  of 
time,  and  other  interesting  subjects. 

The  author  very  justly  complains,  in  the  following 
terms  of  the  narrow  views  which  actuate  most  Pro- 
testant institutions  in  the  education  of  females : 

<*The  instruction  which  is  afforded  at  most  schools 
has  little  to  do  with  preparing  for  the  time  to  come ; 
and  so  long  as  our  daughters  are  taught  what  are 
called  the  accomplishments,  we  seem  perfectly 
satisfied ; as  if  all  that  were  needful  was  that  they 
should  shine  as  belles  at  the  party  or  the  dance  ? 
To  give  them  a smattering  of  French,  and  learn 
(Itach  ? ) them  to  catch  the  Italian  accent  and  be  a 
proficient  on  some  instrument  of  music — to  which 
may  be  added  drawing  and  fancy  needlework  and 
embroidery,  is  the  aim  and  end  of  teaching.  But 
should  such  things  be  > Was  it  only  for  pursuits 
like  these  that  God  gave  to  woman  a rational  and 
immortal  soul?** 

To  the  evils  complained  of  in  these  remarks,  the 
genius  of  Catholicity  has  applied  an  effectual  remedy 
in  those  admirable  establishments  which  are  con- 
ducted by  religious  ladies,  professionally  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 
If  our  author  had  been  a little  better  informed  on 
this  topic,  he  would  have  acknowledged  that  even 
in  those  times  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  shut  out  from  the  blessings  of  know- 
ledge, the  Catholic  church  had  amply  provided  for 
the  instruction  of  young  persons,  particularly  in 
those  matters  which  regard  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligations.  . 

Among  the  numerous  portions  of  the  work  which 
may  be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  benefit,  is  the 
chapter  on  books.  **  How  numerous,’*  says  the 
writer,  “are  the  works  of  an  infidel  character ! 
how  much  more  numerous  those  of  an  immoral ! 
What  a host  of  romances,  and  tales,  and  poems, 
which,  though  they  may  not  fall  under  the  denomin- 
ation of  either,  work  no  other  effect  upon  the  mind 
than  to  fill  it  with  fancies  and  follies ! giving  unreal 
notions  of  the  world,  and  unfitting  us  for  the  duties 
of  life,  by  bringing  the  mind  to  contemplate  a state 
of  things  which  never  existed  save  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writers,  and  giving  an  oblique  view  of 
men  and  women,  because  teaching  characters  to  be 
studied,  the  counterparts  of  whom  never  dwelt 
upon  our  globe. 

**  If  a book  is  offered  to  any  which  in  their  con- 
science they  cannot  approve,  let  it  be  set  aside  as 
unworthy  of  perusal— never  let  the  cleverness  of  a 


work  be  an  apology  for  infidelity,  nor  the  most 
rapturous  and  highly- wrought  poetry  serve  to  mask 
immorality.  If  a book  contain  sentences  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  read  aloud,  it  should  be 
abstained  from  being  read  at  all.  That  which,  to 
mention  would  call  a blush  to  the  cheek,  is  not  fit 
to  be  read  in  secret 

**  The  like  may  be  said  of  a certain  class  of  novels 
and  works  of  fiction.  Romances  which  exalt  men 
of  immorality  into  heroes — which  make  the  thief, 
the  murderer  and  the  seducer  subjects  for  admira- 
tion, and  almost  imitation,  through  the  falseness  of 
the  coloring,  should  be  thrown  aside  with  abhor- 
rence. Books  such  as  these  should  be  carefully 
shunned  ; their  tendency  must  be  injurious— they 
give  unreal  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  smooth 
down  the  repulsiveness  of  vice — they  make  men  to 
be  admired  who  should  be  treated  with  abhorrence, 
just  because  they  may  have  a blind  courage,  and, 
reckless  of  life,  do  deeds  of  daring  and  wonder. 

“ If  poetry  must  be  read,  the  choice  should  fall  on 
the  lays  of  the  noble  bards  who  have  swept  the 
harp-string  to  the  adorning  of  virtue,  and  not  to 
those  who  have  ministered  to  vice.  If  words  of  fic- 
tion must  enliven  the  dull  hour,  let  those  be  selected 
which  have  good  men  for  their  subject,  and  virtue 
for  their  aim  and  end— not  those  which  make  he- 
roes of  men  who  have  disgraced  humanity  by  their 
crimes. 

« A well-filled  library  is  generally  tlie  sign  of  a 
well*  stored  mind,  and  the  owner  of  a good  library 
is  almost  instinctively  treated  as  a w’omau  of  know- 
ledge and  talent.  But  who  could  form  a friendship 
with  a woman  whose  whole  slock  of  knowledge  is 
gathered  from  the  romance,  the  tale,  and  the  love- 
sonnet  ? Oh  ! miserable  must  be  the  man  who  has 
such  a woman  as  his  partner  for  life ! He  is  mar- 
ried, yet  without  a companion— has  a wife,  but  is 
destitute  of  a friend ; for  her  mind  is  occupied  only 
with  frivolous  things.  Without  knowledge  of  her 
duties — or,  knowing  them,  quite  ignorant  as  to  bow 
they  are  to  be  performed  ; — ignorant  of  what  life  is, 
because  her  whole  time  has  been  spent  in  reading 
books  which  pictuk'e  an  unreal  state  of  things;— 
looking  for  homage  such  as  her  favorite  heroes  al- 
ways paid  to  the  female  sex,  and  expecting  that  life 
would  pass  away  in  a state  of  dreamy  happiness 
her  whole  time  is  spent  in  dress,  or  in  listlessly  pe- 
rusing the  works  of  her  favorite  authors.  Alas  for 
her  husband !— of  all  solitudes,  bis  is  the  most  soli- 
tary : there  is  no  point  upon  which  they  can  dweU 
together,  and  he  feels  that  though  his  evenings  be 
spent  with  his  wife,  he  is  still  alone.” 

The  ProlatanVs  Trial  in  controverted  pamU  offaUk^ 

by  the  written  word  of  God,  Philadelphia : M. 

Fithian.  13  mo.  pp.  203. 

This  is  a very  neatly  printed  volume,  and  one 
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which  is  calculated  to  be  extensively  beneficial  in 
imparting  a correct  knowledge  of  Christiantty.  It 
is  very  justly  observed  by  the  writer  of  the  intro- 
duction to  this  little  work,  that  the  prejudice  exist- 
ing among  our  dissenting  brethren,  **  that  each  one 
is  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth  by 
the  personal  study  of  the  scriptures,  is  in  opposition 
to  ^e  divine  economy,  which  has  ordained  the 
communication  of  truth  by  the  teaching  of  the 
ministry.”  But  the  goodness  of  God  has  innu- 
merable ways  of  conveying  light  and  grace  to  the 
soul  of  man ; and  while  he  calls  one  at  the  moment 
of  the  evening  sacrifice,  another  in  the  silent  hour 
of  prayer,  a third  is  enlightened  by  the  reading  of 
the  sacred  volume,  like  the  officer  of  the  Ethiopian 
queen,  whom  Philip  the  deacon  met  on  the  road  .to 
Gtxa.  But  to  be  benefited  by  the  holy  scriptures, 
they  should  be  consulted  with  an  unbiassed  mind 
and  with  a sincere  desire  of  truth.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Protestants,  in  general,  should  believe 
what  is  opposed  to  the  inspired  text ; because  they 
form  their  religion  not  from  the  reading  of  the  sa- 
cred page,  but  from  the  ideas  and  principles  im- 
bibed before  they  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
bible.  Its  authority  may  therefore  always  be  urged 
against  them,  as  a witness  which  they  acknowledge, 
but  whose  testimony  they  have  refused  to  hear. 
If  on  certain  points  of  revealed  truth  the  letter  of 
inspiration  is  not  so  explicit  as  on  others,  that  of 
submission  to  the  pastors  of  the  church,  as  the  re- 


presentatives of  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  controversial  discussion,  and  is 
manifestly  inculcated  by  the  sacred  writers.  But 
the  author  of  the  work  before  ns  has  collected  un* 
der  thirty-three  different  heads,  the  various  points 
contested  by  die  Protestant  sects,  and  exhibits  the 
scriptural  argument  that  may  be  advanced  in  fiivor 
of  these  tenets.  The  preface  contains  a valuable 
exposition  of  the  sentiments  with  which  the  testi- 
mony of  the  scripture  ought  to  be  considered.  We 
will  remark  in  conclusion,  that  this  little  work  can- 
not be  too  widely  circulated,  though  we  should  con- 
sider it  still  more  conducive  to  the  catise  of  truth, 
if  the  title  were  less  grating  to  the  prejudices  of 
our  dissenting  brethren : The  ProteManVt  trial  is 
an  expression  which  appears  to  us  far  from  being 
attractive : Protettantism  tested  by  the  written  wordy 
would  perhaps  insure  a more  ready  and  more  wil- 
ling attention. 

jSn  oration  on  the  charcLcter  and  services  of  Wash- 
htgton,  delivered  February  22d,  1844,  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum,  by  Wm.  A.  Stokes,  Esq.  Phila- 
delphia : Office  of  Nat.  Gath.  Register. 

This  oration  was  delivered,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  a benevolent  association  in  Philadelphia,  and  is 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
Washington.  Mr.  Stokes,  in  thus  devoting  his  su- 
perior talents  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  has 
proved  that  his  philanthropy  is  equalled  only  by  the 
ardent  patriotism  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 


EDITORIAL 

The  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Church 
Bittory,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine,  has 
discovered  that  his  conjectures  in  reference  to  the 
native  country  of  Professor  Palma,  are  not  correct. 

It  appears  that  the  distinguished  professor  is  a na- 
tive of  the  eternal  city.  Had  not  our  valued  friend 
already  apprized  us  of  this  mistake,  the  matter  would 
bavc  been  settled  by  the  remarks  of  our  excellent  co* 
temporary,  the  Pittsburg  Catholic,  who  observes  that 
**Palma  is  truly  wbat  he  calls  himself,  a Roman  priest, 
i.r.  a native  of  Rome.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  fact.” 

We  are  indebted  to  a lady  correspondent  for  a 
very  good  poetical  effusion  on  Human  Pride,  which 
will  he  published  next  month.  The  fair  authoress 
will  please  to  accept  our  thanks,  and  be  assured  that 
any  communications  from  her  pen,  adapted  to  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The. author  of  the  article  on  the  School  Girl  in 
Frtmce,  in  speaking  of  the  service  of  Good  Friday, 
page  295,  calls  it  a mass  ; but  the  word  is  not  used 
in  its  strict  sense.  Mass  of  the  pre-sandified  would 
have  been  a more  correct  expression. 


REMARKS. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed,  that  the  author 
of  the  review  of  Moehiet's  Symbolism,  which  was 
published  in  our  March  and  ^ril  numbers  was 
silent  in  reference  to  a passage  which  is  found  on 
page  13  of  the  preface,  in  the  American  edition, 
where  the  German  writer  observes  that  the  con- 
test between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
sprang  out  of  the  most  earnest  endeavors  on  both 
sides  to  uphold  the  truth,  the  pure  and  genuine 
Christianity.”  If  in  using  these  words,  the  author 
of  the  Symbolism  referred  to  the  reformers,  he  can- 
not, we  think,  be  acquitted  of  an  historical  error. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  be  alludes,  not  so  much  to 
the  original  aclors  in  the  reformation,  as  to  the  par- 
ties that  were  afterwards  formed,  and  that  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  sincere  mo- 
I tives.  We  make  this  remark,  in  the  supposition 
that  the  passage  above  mentioned,  is  found  in  Moeb- 
ler’s  preface.  But  not  having  the  work  in  German, 
we  cannot  say  whether  it  contains  the  words  re- 
ferred to ; they  are  not  found  in  the  French  transla- 
tioD  by  Lecbat. 
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I ffldine$day.  88.  Philip  and  Jamas.  App.  d.  3 cl.  Tn  Moss 

Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  of  App.  Red.  In  Vc»p.  com.  of  fol. 

3  Thunday.  St.  Athanasius,  BCD.  doub.  In  Mass  Gl.  Cr. 
Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prcc.  only. 

3 Friday.  Finding  of  the  Holv  Cross,  d.  3 cl.  9th  less,  and 

com.  of  88.  Alexander  and  Comp,  in  Lands  and  Maas, 
with  01.  Cr.  and  Pref.  i>e  Qmes.  Red.  ^htUmenca.  In 
Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

4 Saturday.  St.  Monica,  Wid.  donb.  In  Mass,  Gl.  WhUa. 

Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  In  hymn,  Mar,  Sap.  com.  of  prec. 
and  Bund. 

5 Sanday.  4th  8anday  after  Easter ; 8t.  Pins  V,  PC.  donb. 

9th  laaa.  of  horn,  and  com.  of  Suod.  in  Lauds  and  Mass, 
in  which  61.  Cr.  and  Oosp.  of  Bund,  at  the  end.  WkUe. 
Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  Suod. 

6 Monday.  St.  John,  Ap.  before  the  Latin  gate.  gr.  d.  In 

Mass,  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  Rad,  In  Vesp.  com. 
of  fol. 

7 Tueaday.  St.  Stanislaus,  BM.  doub.  In  Mass,  Gl.  Red. 

Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

8 Wednieday.  Apparition  of  St.  Michael  Archangel,  gr.  d. 

In  Mass,  Gl.  Cr.  ff^c.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  ftn. 

9 Tkaraday.  St.  Gregory  Nasianxen,  BCD.  doub.  In  Mass, 

Gl.  and  Cr.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  (bl.  and  SB. 
Gordioous,  Ate. 

10  Friday.  St.  Antoninus.  BC.  semid.  In  hymn,  Uer.  8u^ 
9th  less,  and  com.  of  SS.  in  Lauds  and  Moss,  with  Gl. 
and  3 Col.  Concede.  White.  »Sbatinenee.  Vesp.  from 
ch.  of  fol,  com.  of  prec. 

I I Saturday.  Office  or  the  Concep.  BVM.  semid.  as  on  the 
90th  April.  White.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

15  Sunday.  5th  Sunday  after  Elaster,  semid.  In  Mass  Gl. 

9 Col.  Concede^  3 Ecel.  or  Pro  Papa,  and  Cr.  White, 
In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

13  Mondnu.  Rogation  Day.  88.  Nereus  and  Comp.  MM. 

semid  (yost.)  8th  and  9th  less,  in  one;  9th  less,  of  horn, 
and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauds  (after  which  Litany  of  the 
Saints) ; in  Mass,  Gl.  9 Col.  of  fer.  3 Concede^  and  Gosp. 
offer,  at  tlio  end.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

14  Tueaday.  Rogation  Day.  St.  Boniftice,  M.  simp.  After 

Lauds,  Litany  of  the  Saints.  In  Mass  Gl.  9 Col.  of  fer. 
3 Concede.  Red.  Ve^^p.  of  feria. 

Id  Wedneaday.  Rogation  Day.  Vigil  of  Ascension.  After 
Lauds,  Litany  of  the  SainU.  Mass  of  the  Vigil,  and  as 
vest.  While,  Vesp.  of  fol. 

16  Tkuradmy.  Ascxasion  of  our  Lord,  a holldav  of  obliga- 

tion, d.  1 cl.  with  ocu  In  Maas,  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  and  Com- 


mnn.  prop,  during  the  net.  At  the  high-mass  the  paschal 
candle  is  extinguished  after  the  Gospel.  White,  la 
Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

17  Friday.  St.  Paschal  Baylon,  C.  doub.  com.  of  oct.  in 

Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  WUte.  .Sbatmenee. 
Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  (hymn,  pr.)  com  of  prec.  and  oct 

18  Saturday.  St  Venantiu^  M.  doub.  (Hymns  prop.)  con. 

of  oct  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  he.  Red.  Ves^  from  cfa. 
of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  Bund,  and  oct  and  St  Puden- 

19  Sunday.  Sunday  within  tbe  ocuve.  8t.  Peter  Cceles- 

Une,  IN),  doub.  9th  less,  of  horn,  and  com.  of  Sund.  and 
oct  and  St  Pudent.  in  Lauds  and  Mai^  in  which  Gl. 
Cr.  and  Gosp.  of  Sund.  at  tlie  end.  White.  In  Vesp. 
com.  of  Sund.  and  fol.  and  oct 
30  Monday.  St  Bernardin  of  Sienna,  C.  semid.  com  of  oct 
in  Lauda  and  Mass,  in  which  61. 3 Col.  Csncede,  Cr.  he. 
White.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  oct  com.  of  prec. 

91  Tueeday.  5th  day  within  the  oct  semid.  In  Mass,  3 
Col.  ConeadejZ  BceL  oc  Frs  Papa.  White.  Veep.  offaL 
com.  of  prec. 

99  Wedneaday.  St.  John  Nepomneen,  M.  doub.  com.  of  oct 
In  Lauds  and  Mass,  he.  Red.  Vesp.  of  fol. 

93  Thursday.  Octave  dayof  tbe  Ascension,  donb.  as  on  tbe 

(bast,  except  less.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

94  iVufay.  Feast  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  as  help  of  Christians, 
' gr.  doub.  com.  of  for.  In  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl. 

Cr.  and  Pref.  of  BVM.  cits in/ssris.  WhUe.  jSbeiSsemee. 
In  Vesp.  com.  of  for.  (with  Ant  and  Vem.  and  (^.  from 
9 Vesp.  of  Sund.)  and  St  Urban. 

95  Saturday.  Vigil  of  Pentecost  Foot.  Bemid.  9lh  less. 

and  com.  of  St  Urban  in  Lauds.  In  Mass,  Gl.  Pref. 
and  Commiin.  Hone  igitur  prop.  Red.  Vesp.  of  frd. 

96  Sunday,  f WhiUunday,  d.  1 cl.  with  oct  All  props. 

Gl.  Sequence,  Cr.  Pref.  Comniun.  and  Hone  tgif.  pr.  da- 
ring oct  Red.  Vesp.  the  Sunday. 

97  Monday,  f VVhitmonday,  d.  1 cl.  Mass  [uop.  Red. 

28  Tueaday.  f Of  the  oct  d.  1 cl.  As  yesterday.  Jled. 

99  Wednesday.  \ Emherdt^  Foot.  OfUieoet  amnid.  la 
Maas,  9 Col.  EiceL  or  iVo  Papa.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com 
of  81.  Felix. 

30  Thureday.  f Of  tbe  oct  semid.  as  vest.  com.  of  St  Fdix 

in  Lauds  and  Mass.  Red.  lu  Vesp.  com-  of  St  Pe- 
tronilla. 

31  Friday,  f Ember  day.  Foot.  Of  tbe  net.  semid.  u vest 

com.  of  St.  Pctroniila  In  Lauda  and  Mass.  Red.  \t*p. 
of  the  oct 
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ARTICLE  III. 


Ji  Compendious  EeelesiasHeal  History,  from  the 
eorUest  period  to  the  present  time.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  With  a Preface  and  Notes, 
by  an  American  Editor.  New  York,  1841, 
republished.  1 vol.  12mo.  pp.  228. 

WE  have  now  reached  the  fifth  and  last 
epoch  of  Church  History,  according  to 
Mr.  Palmer’s  division.  It  embraces  the  period 
intervening  between  the  year  1517,  the  dale 
of  the  reformation,  so  called,  and  the  year  1889, 
when  our  historian’s  work  was  published. 

This  is  the  most  important  and  exciting  era 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  difficult  to  ap- 
proach it  with  that  even  temper  of  mind  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a right  judg- 
ment on  its  many  startling  events.  Men  are 
too  apt  to  view  these  through  the  medium  of 
their  preconceived  opinions ; and  we  are  not  at 
all  astonished  that  our  Oxford  historian,  who 
had  already  given  so  much  evidence  of  deep 
prejudice,  should  here  have  exhibited  himself 
the  thorough  partizan.  He  hazards  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of 
this  whole  period. 

Fifthly,  the  epoch  (1517 — 1839)  when  a 
reformation  being  called  for,  was  resisted  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  promoted  it ; when 
the  western  church  became  divided;  and  at 
VoL.  III.— No.  a 31 


length  infidelity  came  to  threaten  universal  de- 
struction.”* 

We  would  have  drawn  a dififerent  picture 
altogether  of  the  period  in  question.  We 
would  have  designated  it,  the  epoch  when  a 
reformation  having  been  called  for,  in  a violent 
and  tumultuous  manner — ^by  persons  too  who 
wished,  under  pretext  of  reform,  to  undermine 
the  ancient  faith,  and  who  could  not  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  or  measure 
of  the  reformation  asked  for,  the  demand  was 
met  by  the  church  in  the  only  legal  way — by 
convening  a general  council  to  decide  on  the 
doctrinal  points  called  in  question,  and  to  de- 
vise the  most  suitable  remedies  for  existing 
evils  in  local  discipline  or  morals ; when  the 
decisions  of  this  council  having  been  rejected 
by  those  who  had  clamored  for  reform  and 
who  had  themselves  appealed  to  its  authority, 
these  became  estranged  from  the  church,  and 
split  up  into  sects  almost  innumerable ; and 
when  finally  the  unsettling  of  faith  caused  by 
this  multiplication  of  sects,  led  to  the  frightful 
abyss  of  infidelity.  This  picture  is  much  more 
conformable  to  the  facts  of  history,  even  as 
Mr.  Palmer  reads  them ; and  this  we  hope  to 
prove  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper. 

Of  Wicliffe  and  Huss,  the  boasted  precur- 

♦ P.  5.  sup,  cit. 
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sors  of  the  reformation,  our  author  writes  as 
follows ; 

Wickcliffe  had,  in  the  preceding  century, 
declaimed  against  the  popes  and  against  seve- 
ral abuses,  and  he  was  closely  followed  by 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague : but  their  opinions 
were  mingled  with  much  that  was  exception- 
able, and  they  seem  to  have  been  unfitted 
rightly  to  conduct  the  mighty  work  of  refor- 
mation.’^* 

This  is  a very  mild  censure  of  men  who 
were  firebrands  in  society,  and  whose  princi- 
ples led  directly  to  sedition  and  to  the  breaking 
up  of  all  social  order.  But  still,  mild  as  was 
the  reproof,  it  seems  greatly  to  have  shocked 
the  sensibility  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  who 
here  drops  this  little  note:  ^^More  ought  to 
have  been  said  of  this  great  precursor  of  the 
reformation.”t  We  think  ourselves  that  the 
great  captain  of  the  Lollards  was  treated  with 
some  neglect  by  the  Puseyite  historian,  and 
merely  to  satisfy  the  bishop  we  will  here  give 
a few,  out  of  the  many  strange  doctrines, 
broached  by  this  great  precursor  of  the  re- 
formation.” They  are  taken  almost  at  random 
from  a list  of  forty  five  propositions  extracted 
from  his  writings  and  condemned  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,:^  in  1418. 

Prop.  IV.  If  a bishop  or  priest  be  in  the 
state  of  mortal  sin,  he  does  not  validly  ordain, 
nor  consecrate,  nor  administer  the  sacraments, 
nor  baptize. 

‘^Prop.  VI.  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil.  (!)§ 

Prop.  XXVII.  All  things  happen  through 
absolute  necessity. 

"Prop.  XXIX.  Universities,  places  for  study, 
colleges,  taking  out  degrees  (graduationes)  and 
professorships,  were  borrowed  from  paganism, 
and  are  of  as  much  profit  to  the  church  as  the 
devil.  (!) 

**Prop.  XXXII.  To  endow  the  clergy  is 
against  the  law  of  Christ. 

**  Prop.  XLIII.  Oaths  are  unlawful,  when 
they  are  taken  to  confirm  contracts  among 
men,  or  for  commercial  purposes.” 

We  wish  the  bishop  much  joy  of  his  great 
precursor,”  who  seems  to  have  had  a great 
taste  for  letters,  and  to  have  taken  a strange 
fancy  for  the  evil  one.  The  bishop  would  do 
well  before  he  attempt  to  administer  the  sa- 
craments in  future,  or  to  make  his  visitation, 
to  examine  carefully  whether  he  be  in  the  state 

* P.  146.  f Ibid.  t Sesfione  45. 

§ Deus  dcbet  obedire  diabolo. 


of  sin,  ortherwise  his  acts  might  be  wholly  in- 
valid ; and  if  he  have  any  worldly  gear,  we 
would  advise  him  by  all  tneans  to  give  it  to 
the  poor  without  delay,  as  otherwise  he  would 
be  sinning  against  the  law  of  Christ  f 
Among  the  causes  wkn^repared  the  way 
for  the  reformation,  Mr.  ramer  places  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  introduction  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  (entirely  unknown  during  the  mid- 
dle ages)  rendered  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages  possible.”* 

In  the  assertion  made  in  parenihesia,  there  is 
either  a woful  ignorance  of  history,  or  a wil- 
ful misstatement.  The  Oxford  divine  may 
select  between  these  two  horns  of  the  dilemma: 
there  is  no  escape.  W e might  accu mulate  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  not  only  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  but  other  oriental  languages,  were 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  during  the 
middle  ages.  Is  Mr.  Palmer  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  Cassiodorus,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  revived  the  study  of  Greek  Hteratore 
in  Italy,  and  that  Theodorus,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  introduced  the  same  study  into 
England,  in  the  seventh  century?  Can  he 
have  been  ignorant  that  many  men,  during  that 
whole  period,  copied  and  collated  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures? Has  it  wholly  escaped  him,  that, 
about  the  year  1285,  Pope  Honorius  IV, 
founded,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  a distinct 
college  for  the  cultivation  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, with  a view  to  prepare  missionanes 
for  the  provinces  of  Asiajf  and  that  Pope 
Clement  V,  in  1311,  founded  professorships  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Syriac?  How 
in  fact  could  the  missions  of  the  east,  which 
we  know  flourished  greatly  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  have  been  carried  on 
at  all,  without  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  oriental  languages  ? 

Our  historian  speaks  very  diflerently  of 
what  he  calls  the  foreign  reformation,”  and 
of  that  which  took  place  in  the  British  churches. 
He  finds  much  to  censure  in  the  former,  more 
however  as  to  its  manner  than  its  matter ; the 
latter  is  entirely  after  his  own  heart.  We  said 
in  our  first  paper,  that  his  book  was  church 
history  set  to  Puseyism ; and  his  whole  ac- 

♦ Pages  146—7. 

t It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  sty,  that  this  desip  of 
the  enlightened  pontiff  was  not  immediately  carrieaiato 
exccotiou,  at  least  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
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count  of  the  reformatioD^  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  England,  affords  a clear  proof  of  our 
assertion.  He  grievously  misstates  on  almost 
every  page.  We  have  not  space  to  notice, 
much  less  to  refute  all  his  errors  in  matters  of 
fact  We  will  briefly  unfold  his  theory,  and 
then  advert  to  some  of  his  more  egregious 
blunders. 

He  laments  the  manner  in  which  the  for- 
eign reformation  commenced. 

At  length  the  reformation  began ; but  not 
as  it  could  have  been  desired ; not  promoted 
by  the  heads  of  the  church,  not  regulated  by 
the  decrees  of  councib.’’* 

After  having  spoken  of  the  papal  bull 
against  Luther,  he  remarks : 

Luther  and  his  friends  Melancthon,  Car- 
lostadt,  and  all  who  were  of  the  same  senti- 
ments, were  thus  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  pope,  and  of  hb  adherents  in 
Germany,  not  voluntarily,  or  by  their  own 
acU’f 

A little  further  on  he  says  : 

'^It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  the 
Lutherans  after  a time  forgot  that  their  system 
was  merely  provisional,  and  designed  only  to 
last  till  a general  council  could  be  lawfully 
assembled.  They  then  began  to  pretend  that 
their  ancestors  had  separated  voluntarily  from 
the  western  church,  and  justified  this  act  by 
reasons  which  sanctioned  schbm  and  separa- 
tion generally.”:^ 

These  passages  exhibit  the  gist  of  his  theory. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Lutherans  were  much  better 
judges  of  their  real  position,  than  the  Oxford 
divine.  If  he  read  history  aright,  he  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Rome  had  ex- 
hausted every  expedient  of  clemency  and  for- 
bearance ere  she  struck  the  blow  which  se- 
parated the  adherents  of  Luther  from  the 
Catholic  church ; and  that,  even  after  the  bull 
had  been  fulminated,  she  left  no  means  untried 
to  reclaim  those  deluded  men  who  were  ob- 
stinately bent  on  separation.  For  this  purpose 
embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many, nor  did  this  commendable  solicitude 
cease  until  after  the  year  1535,  when  the  out- 
rageous treatment  by  Luther  of  the  legate 
Vergerio,  sent  by  Pope  Paul  III,  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  conciliation. { The  appeal  by  Luther 
to  a general  council,  as  the  event  proved,  was 
a mere  crafty  expedient  to  gain  time : hb  real 
and  fixed  purpose  almost  from  the  beginning 

♦ P.  147.  ^ t Ibid.  t P- 160. 

§ See  Attdin'v  Life  of  Lather,  p.  472,  et  ieq. 


was  to  force  a separation  from  the  church ; and 
not  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  of 
the  general  council  of  Trent,  subsequently  con- 
vened, could  prevent  this  unhappy  result. 

The  reader  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
hblory  of  those  times,  can  scarcely  repress  a 
smile  when  he  hears  it  gravely  asserted  that 
Luther  and  his  friend  Carlosladt  were  of  the 
same  sentiments.’’  They  agreed  about  as  well 
as  fire  and  water ; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  leading  reformers.  It  would  puzzle 
even  a Puseyite  to  reconcile  Mr.  Palmer’s  as- 
sertion, that  the  bull  of  excommunication 
against  Luther  was  fulminated  in  the  year 
1521,*  with  the  notorious  fact,  that  Luther  had 
burned  thb  same  bull  at  Wittemberg  on  the 
10th  of  December,  in  the  previous  year,  1520 ! 
Still  greater  ingenuity  would  be  required  to  re- 
concile our  author’s  flippant  assertion,  that 
episcopacy  was  never  rejected  by  the  Luther- 
ans,” f with  the  certain  fact,  that  Luther,  the 
father  of  the  sect,  was  violently  opposed  to  it 
during  his  whole  life,  and  wrote  a most  inflam- 
matory work  against  it.:^  This  and  some 
other  works  of  a similar  character  drew  from 
the  Protestant  historian  Hallam  the  pungent 
remark,  that  the  arch-reformer’s  writings  are 
little  more  than  “ a bellowing  in  bad  Latin.” 

For  the  special  edification  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
admirers  we  will  give  one  short  extract  from 
the  work  of  Luther  just  alluded  to.  Listen, 
bbhops,  listen,  you  vampires  and  devils ! The 
doctor  comes  to  read  for  you  a bull,  which  will 
make  your  ears  tingle.  The  bull  of  Doctor 
Martin  is  this  : whoever  aids  with  his  corporal 
strength,  or  with  his  property,  to  destroy  the 
episcopacy,  and  slay  the  order  of  bishops,  b a 
cherished  child  of  God,  and  a good  Chrbtian. 
If  he  cannot  do  that,  at  least  let  him  condemn 
and  avoid  this  body.  Whoever  defends  the 
episcopacy,  or  obeys  its  mandates,  is  a minb- 
ter  of  Satan.  Amen.”} 

We  might  remark  on  many  other  fabe  or 
unfair  statements  of  our  historian  in  reference 
to  the  foreign  reformation,  for  which,  notwith- 
standing his  dblike  of  some  of  its  proceedings, 
very  feebly  expressed,  he  evidently  cherbhes 
a sympathetic  feeling.  But  we  must  hasten 
on  to  his  account  of  the  reformation  effected  in 
the  ^'British  churches,”  under  which  name 

•P.147.  tP-  160. 
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he  includes  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  whenever  his  own 
dear  England  is  concerned^  he  seems  to  be- 
come absolutely  unsettled  in  mind:  and  we 
defy  any  one  to  read  his  very  lengthy  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  reformation  (!)  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  a little  learning  and  much  bigotry 
**  have  made  him  mad.’’  He  devotes  two 
whole  chapters/  extending  through  thirty- 
eight  mortal  pages,  to  this  portion  of  his  his- 
tory— ^if  that  can  be  called  a history  which  is 
a tissue  of  false  statements  almost  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  His  account  of  what  he  calls  the 

Irish  church,”t  is  well  worthy  of  the  man, 
who  had  the  heartlessness  to  write  the  atro- 
cious libel  on  the  Irish  clergy  and  people  which 
sometime  ago  appeared  in  the  London  Q,uar- 
terly  Review.  Its  perusal  is  enough  to  make 
one’s  blood  boil  in  his  veins,  even  if  those 
veins  are  not  Irish ! 

He  gravely  tells  us  of  the  " scruples  of 
Henry  VIII,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  the  widow  of  his  elder 
brother,”^  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Pope 
Clement  VII  " protracted  the  affair  by  various 
expedients  for  six  years,”  for  which  course  he 
can  find  no  better  motive  than  the  influence  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  Catharine’s  uncle; 
and  which  conduct  he  can  designate  by  no  sof- 
ter name  than  the  arts  and  chicanery  of  the 
court  of  Rome.”{  He  next  proceeds  to  state 
that  Henry  was  sustained  in  his  application  for 
divorce  by  " the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  Orleans,  An- 
glers, Bourges,  Toulouse,  &c.,  and  by  a mul- 
titude of  theologians  and  canonists that  the 
pontiff  still  proving  untractable,  Henry  pri- 
vately married  Anna  Boleyn,”  and  that  the 
convocation  of  the  church  of  England  imme- 
diately afterwards  declared  his  former  marriage 
null,  and  approved  that  recently  contracted.”) 

It  is  really  difficult  to  have  patience  with  a 
man  who  thus  glaringly  perverts  or  miscolors 
the  plainest  facts  of  history.  The  scruples  of 
Henry  VIII,  forsooth ! The  scruples  of  the 
man  who  was  subsequently  the  murderer  of 
his  wives,  and  the  unmitigated  tyrant  ov«r  his 
people  I The  scruples  of  the  man  of  whom  it 
has  been  truly  said,  **  that  he  never  spared  man 

* Chapters  xxii  and  zziii,froiii  p.  167  to  196. 
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in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  luist!”  The 
scruples  of  the  man  who  wantoned  in  the  sa- 
crilegious spoliation  of  the  monasteries  and 
sanctuaries  of  religion,  and  whom  all  impartial 
men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  have  long  since 
branded  as  the  Nero  of  the  sixteenth  century ! 
The  scruples  of  the  man  who  had  already 
lived,  in  perfect  quietude  of  conscience,  with 
this  best  of  women  and  most  virtuous  of 
wives,  for  eighteen  long  years!  She  was  a 
woman  too  whom  even  he  could  not  accuse  of 
any  crime,  except  that  of  having  grown  old, 
and  of  having  presented  him  no  male  issue — a 
woman  whom  even  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
spect to  the  hour  of  her  death ; whose  gentle- 
ness, magnanimity  and  piety,  extorted  homage 
from  all  her  cotemporaries  and  from  all  pos- 
terity ; and  whose  death  caused  even  Jdm  to  re- 
lent, to  drop  the  unwilling  tear,  and  to  order 
his  whole  court  to  go  into  mourning ! 

And  then,  how  did  these  pretended  scru- 
ples (!)  awaken  in  his  mind,  afier  having  Iain 
dormant  for  so  many  years?  How  did  the 
new  gospel  light  break  upon  his  hitherto 
clouded  soul  ? How  did  he  become  so  very 
Scrupulous  all  of  a sudden  ? Alas ! it  is  use- 
less to  disguise  the  fact : all  history  proclaims 
it,  and  Henry’s  own  conscience  proclaimed  it 
to  him  at  the  time.  As  the  poet  has  causti- 
cally but  truly  said 

**  The  gotpel  light 
First  beamed  from  Anne  Boleyn’s  eyes  !*’ 

Tired  of  an  aged  and  virtuous  wife,  the 
royal  founder  of  Anglicanism  panted  for  new 
nuptials  with  another,  whose  youthful  charms 
had  already  captivated  his  heart,  and  whose 
wily  arts  had  rendered  her  inexorable  to  his 
wishes,  except  on  the  condition  of  supplanting 
the  lawful  queen,  and  becoming  herself  his 
queenly  consorL  The  pope  was  appealed  to 
to  second  the  plan  of  the  English  king,  and  to 
grant  the  necessary  dispensation:  but  the 
popes  bad  never  flattered  the  vices  of  princes ; 
and  in  this  particular  instance,  Clement  Vll 
would  not  consent  to  sacrifice  his  conscience, 
to  trample  upon  the  holy  laws  of  God,  and  to 
be  recreant  to  his  duty  towards  a virtuous  and 
much  injured  woman.  After  protracting  the 
affair  for  some  years,  during  which  he  tried 
every  possible  means  to  dissuade  Henry  from 
his  purpose,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  de- 
cide against  the  divorce,  on  which  the  English 
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king  had  already  resolved.  Henry  became  in- 
dignant, sacrilegiously  usurped  the  office  of 
head  of  the  church  in  England ; and  the  mar 
jority  of  the  English  bishops,  won  over  by  in- 
trigue, worn  out  by  harassing  solicitations, 
and  intimidated  by  menaces,  were  weak  enough 
to  sanction  his  wicked  conduct. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Anglican  church.  We  wish  it  joy  of  its  first 
founder  and  pope — for  Henry  usurped  the 
office  of  pope  in  England,  seized  on  the  first 
fruits  of  the  benefices  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  pushed  his 
papal  prerogatives  much  farther  than  ever  pope 
had  done  before.  Instead  of  the  mild  and  pa- 
ternal authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who 
had  ever  been  the  champions  of  the  poor  and 
of  the  oppressed  against  the  rich  and  tyrants, 
the  Anglican  bishops  had  now  to  wear,  riveted 
on  their  necks,  an  iron  yoke  which  themselves 
had  aided  to  forge!  The  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, whether  male  or  female,  whether  infants 
or  of  mature  age,  whether  sane  in  mind  or  idi- 
otic, thus  became  absolute  both  in  church  and 
state.  The  only  barrier  to  their  tyranny  was 
removed,  and  the  liberties  of  England,  which 
had  been  established  by  Cathohcs  three  hun- 
dred years  before,  now  lay  prostrated  and 
crushed. 

The  champions  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, were  now  doomed  to  atone  for  their 
rashness  with  their  blood.  The  royal  preroga- 
tive thus  become  unlimited  in  its  extent,  swal- 
lowed up  every  other  element  of  government, 
and  the  parliament  of  England,  once  the  fear- 
less advocate  of  popular  rights,  now  crouched 
with  mean  servility  at  the  foot  of  a tyrant!  And 
Gngland  had  to  pass  through  all  the  horrors  of 
repeated  civil  wars,  and  oceans  of  bloodshed,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ere  the  royal  pre- 
rogative could  be  again  restrained  within  its 
ancient  constitutional  limits,  and  ere  her  par- 
liament could  again  assert  the  independence 
which  had  so  strongly  marked  its  proceedings 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Catholicity. 

This  picture  is  not  only  not  exaggerated  but 
it  even  falls  short  of  the  truth,  as  any  one 
must  be  convinced  who  has  but  glanced  at  the 
pages  of  English  history.  Mr.  Palmer  tells 
us  : 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  1531  had 
acknowledged  the  king  to  be  head  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  far  as  it  is  allowable  by  the  law 
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of  God  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  office, 
which  Henry  seems  to  haste  understood  in  a difeV’ 
ent  sense  from  that  of  the  convocation,  he  ap- 
pointed Lord  Cromwell  his  vicar  general  and 
visitor  of  monasteries,’’  &c.t 

A small  portion  of  the  truth  here  leaks  out. 
Had  he  been  disposed  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he 
would  have  stated  that  this  same  Lord  Crom- 
well, from  having  been  the  son  of  a fuller,  had 
by  pandering  to  Henry’s  passion  become  the 
first  lord  of  the  realm,  placed  over  the  heads  of 
all  the  princes  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
second  only  to  the  king  himself.  He  would 
have  told  us  of  the  unworthy  arts  by  which 
this  creeping  creature  slandered  the  inmates  of 
the  monasteries,  and  thus  succeeded  in  seizing 
on  their  immense  property,  a large  portion  of 
which  he  embezzled  to  his  own  uses,  or  that 
of  his  associates  in  this  sacrilegious  robbery. 
He  would  have  told  us  how  this  same  lay 
vicar  general  lorded  it  over  the  bishops,  and 
compelled  them  to  resign  their  authority,  and 
to  sue  out  new  episcopal  powers  from  the 
crown  4 how  those  bishops  were  servile 
enough  to  submit  to  this  exaction,  and  hum- 
bly to  lay  their  mitres  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  how  the  royal  letters  patent  which  con- 
tained the  strange  new  episcopal  commission, 
assigned  as  a reason  for  this  indidgence  granted 
to  the  bishops,  that  the  king’s  vicar  general, 
on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  business  with 
which  he  was  loaded,  could  not  be  every 
where  present,  and  that  many  inconveniences 
might  arise  if  delays  and  interruptions  were 
admitted  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.”^ 

Alas ! for  the  sycophancy  of  those,  the  first 
Anglican  bishops.  How  it  contrasts  with  the 
undaunted  courage  of  the  English  bishops  in  the 
good  old  Catholic  times!  Where  was  then 
the  spirit  of  an  Anselm,  of  a Langthon,  and  of 
a Thomas  h Becket?  Was  there  no  man 
among  the  English  bishops  of  that  day? 
There  was  one,  and  but  one — we  are  pained  to 
avow  it — a venerable  octogenarian,  the  cher- 
ished counsellor  of  Henry’s  father,  and  his 
own  early  preceptor — Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester— honor  to  his  gray  hairs ! He  would 
not  sacrifice  his  conscience  at  the  bidding  of  a 
tyrant:  and  his  head,  which  would  not  bow  to  an 
unholy  tyranny,  was  struck  off  by  order  of 

• P.  160.  t Ibid. 
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Henry ! The  despot  had  the  heartlessness  to 
taunt  this  venerable  man — who  in  considera- 
tion of  his  transcendent  merits  had  just  been 
named  cardinal  by  Pope  Paul  III — ^with  this 
unhuman  jeer : Paul  may  send  him  the  hat^ 
I will  take  care  that  he  have  never  a head  to 
wear  it  on.”* 

Another  illustrious  man^  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all  then  in  England^  fell  also  a victim  to 
Henry’s  tyranny.  Sir  Thomas  More,  lately 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  king’s  suprem- 
acy. After  a mock  trial,  in  which  all  the 
forms  of  law  were  openly  set  at  defiance,  he 
was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  a traitor. 
And  this  hard  lot  befel  every  man  who  had  the 
conscience  and  the  courage  to  resist  Henry’s 
will  in  this  or  in  any  other  particular!  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  were  tied  together  and 
burnt  at  the  same  stake,  if  they  ventured  to  be- 
lieve more  or  less  than  suited  the  royal  taste!  No 
one  cm  or  will  even  dare  deny  these  facts ; and 
yet  we  hear  men  coolly  talking  of  Henry’s 
scruples ! ! 

is  it  possible  that  a church  which  originated 
under  these  circumstances  was  the  church  of 
Christ  7 Is  it  credible  that  that  was  the  church 
of  Christ  which  came  into  existence  at  the 
bidding  of  a tyrant,  which  changed  in  each 
successive  reign  according  to  the  royal  plea- 
sure, and  the  will  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
service  of  which  was  moulded  and  remoulded, 
time  and  again,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
sovereign,  male  or  female,  who  chanced  to  be 
reigning  at  the  time  7 

We  know  now  what  value  to  set  on  the  oft 
repeated  assertion  of  our  author,  that,  by  the 
general  consent  and  voice  of  the  English 
bishops  and  clergy,  the  ordinary  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  over  England  was  regularly  and 
lawfully  8uppre8sed.”t  This  is  in  fact  accord- 
ing to  him  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Elnglish  reformation ; this  the  greatest  boast  of 
its  advocates.  These  contend  that  the  English 
church  reformed  itself  by  its  own  free  and 
spontaneous  act ; and  that  in  asserting  its  in- 
dependence of  Rome  it  merely  re-established 
its  ancient  rights.  We  have  already  seen  how 
entirely  unfounded  is  this  last  pretension.  We 
will  offer  a few  additional  remarks  on  the 
other  assertion — that,  by  the  free  act  of  the  vost 

* Lingard,  ibid.p.  171.  f P.  160. 


majority  of  the  EInglish  bishops,  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  popes  over  England  was 
regularly  and  lawfully  suppressed.” 

Was  that  a/ru  consent  which  was  extorted 
by  menaces,  backed  by  the  halter  and  the 
stake?  Was  that  a regular  and  lawful  pro- 
ceeding which  was  every  where  marked  by 
violence  7 The  English  bishops  had  but  one 
alternative : either  to  subscribe  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Henry,  or  to  lay  their  heads  on  the 
block.  Most  of  them  chose  the  former,  yet 
not  without  great  and  manifest  reluctance. 
The  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  king  and  of  his  vicar  general,  was  both 
deeply  seated  and  wide  spread ; but  its  mur- 
murs were  soon  stified  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  thus  had  the  courage  to  dissent 

To  silence  this  opposition,  Henry  issued  in- 
junctions *^that  the  very  word  P<^  should 
be  carefully  erased  out  of  all  books  employed 
in  the  public  worship ; that  every  schoolmas- 
ter should  diligently  inculcate  the  new  doc- 
trine to  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care ; that 
all  clergymen,  from  the  bishop  to  the  curate, 
should  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  teach 
that  the  king  was  the  true  head  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  authority  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  popes  was  a usurpation,  tamely  admitted 
by  the  carelessness  or  timidity  of  his  prede- 
cessors ; and  that  the  sheriffs  in  each  county 
should  keep  a vigilant  eye  over  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy,  and  should  report  to  the  council 
the  names,  not  only  of  those  who  might  ne- 
glect these  duties,  but  also  of  those  who  might 
perform  them  indeed,  but  with  coldness  and  in- 
differenceJ^^ 

Was  there  ever  tyranny  like  this?  We 
know  of  scarcely  a parallel  to  it,  save  in  the 
similar  proceedings  which  were  adopted  to- 
wards the  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  subse- 
quent reigns  of  Edward  VI  and  Elixabeth. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  history,  or  any  reliance 
to  be  put  in  the  statute  book  of  England,  the 
whole  reformation  in  that  country  was  the 
offspring  of  guilty  passion,  and  the  work  of 
violence  and  tyranny.  Had  there  been  in  that 
kingdom  a great  number  of  such  men  as 
Fisher  and  More,  or  had  the  English  bishops 
possessed  aught  of  the  spirit  which  did  honor 
to  many  of  the  monks,  the  bluff  old  tyrant, 
Henry,  and  his  mischievous  and  barren  pro- 

♦ Statute  26  Henry  VIII,  1,  3, 13.  Wilk.  Coo.  iii, 
780—782.  Apud  Liogtrd,  ibid.  p.  169. 
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geey  mig^ht  hare  been  foiled  in  their  wicked 
attempt  to  break  up  Christian  unity. 

Every  one  knows  the  noble  reply  of  the 
two  friars,  Peyto  and  Elstow,  to  the  iMurbarous 
threat  of  Cromwell — that  they  deserved  to 
be  enclosed  in  a sack  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames.”  "Threaten  these  things,”  they 
said,  ^‘to  rich  and  dainty  folk,  which  are 
clothed  in  purple,  fare  deliciously,  and  have 
their  chiefest  hopes  in  this  world.  We  es- 
teem them  not.  We  are  joyful  that  for  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  we  are  driven  hence. 
With  thanks  to  Clod  we  know  that  the  way  to 
heaven  is  as  short  by  water  as  by  land,  and 
therefore  care  not  which  way  we  go.”* 

We  have  not  a doubt  that  had  the  monas- 
teries in  England  been  less  wealthy,  they  would 
never  have  been  suppressed ; and  that  the  body 
of  English  bishops  would  never  have  aposta- 
tized as  they  did,  had  they  not  unhappily  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  rich  and  dainty  folk.” 
The  wealth  munificently  bestowed  on  the 
church  by  Catholic  piety  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  which,  before  the  reformation,  had 
been  employed  in  erecting  noble  edifices  to  re- 
ligion and  to  charity,  thus  became  ultimately 
injurious  in  its  influence  on  the  English 
church.  It  was  a rich  bait  to  the  avarice  of 
those  who  clamored  for  reform,  and  the  fear 
of  its  loss  was  a powerful  inducement  to  the 
bishops  and  higher  clergy  to  side  with  Henry 
VIII.  The  apostacy  once  consummated,  this 
same  mass  of  wealth  was  a golden  chain 
which  strongly  bound  the  Anglican  bishops 
to  die  new  order  of  things. 

And  we  really  know  of  no  means  by  which 
the  Anglican  church  can  be  again  restored  to 
Catholic  unity,  but  the  breaking  of  this  same 
chain  by  the  state,  and  the  aj^andonment  of 
that  church  to  its  own  resources.  Timid  Pu- 
seyism  would  then  probably  ripen  into  open 
Catholicism ; its  crooked  ways  would  then  be 
made  straight  3 and  its  many  tortuous  wind- 
ings would  give  place  to  the  one  straight  path 
which  leads  to  the  "eternal  city.”  Till  the 
English  church  establishment  be  broken  up, — 
till  this  great  origo  maloram  be  removed,  we 
are  far  from  being  sanguine  in  the  hope  that 
England  is  likely  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
Catholic  unity.  Here  and  there,  a disin- 
terested and  generous  individual  may  break 

< * Apod  Liogard,  tbtd.  p.  169. 


his  chains,  and  assert  his  independence  of  a 
corrupt  establishment ; but,  at  least  humanly 
speaking,  we  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  this 
blessed  result  will  become  general  in  England. 

We  should  be  endless  were  we  to  notice  all 
the  unfounded  and  absurd  statements  of  our 
author  on  the  English  reformation.  He  says : 

" On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  in  1547,  and 
the  accession  of  Edward  Vl,  the  work  of  the 

reformation  proceeded  freely The 

clergy  were  permitted  to  marry,  and  the  public 
prayers  were  translated  ( ! ) from  the  old  Latin 
offices  of  the  English  church,  with  various 
improvements  ( ! ) from  the  Greek  and  oriental 
liturgies.”* 

The  permission  of  the  clergy  to  marry  was 
a decided  improvement,  not  only  on  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
also  on  the  example  and  earnest  advice  of  St. 
Paul.f  Henry  VIII,  though  he  dearly  prized 
the  privilege  of  a young  wife,  was  so  cruel  as 
to  deny  this  indulgence  to  his  clergy  but 
the  " boy  king,”  it  seems,  was  more  tender- 
hearted ! The  improvements  in  the  English 
liturgy  were  indeed  vairiottM:  first,  the  ideas  of 
the  real  presence  and  of  a true  sacrifice,  which 
had  been  deemed  essential  to  every  previous 
liturgy,  whether  Latin,  Greek,  or  oriental, 
were  carefully  excluded;  and  secondly,  the 
liturgy  itself  was  studiously  amended  at  least 
three  times,  just  as  the  English  parliament 
happened  to  become  more  enlightened ! There 
was  surely  no  lack  of  improvement ! 

It  is  really  curious  to  observe  how  our  au- 
thor laments  the  return  of  the  Anglican  church 
to  Catholic  unity  under  Mary.{  The  volun- 
tary consent  of  the  parliament  and  bishops, 
which  had  " regularly  and  lawfully  ” sup- 
pressed the  power  of  the  pope,  was  incompe- 
tent, it  seems,  to  restore  that  same  power : 
the  bishops  who  were  put  into  the  sees  which 
had  been  desecrated  by  intruders  under  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  were  themselves  but 

popish  intruders,”  who,  under  the  "illus- 
trious Elizabeth,  were  expelled  by  the  civil 
power:”!  under  this  virgin  queen,  the 
church  of  England  was  again  established  on 
a permanent  basis  1 We  scaredy  have  so 
poor  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  intellect,  as 
to  suppose,  even  for  a moment,  that  he  could 

• P.  161. 
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really  have  been  serious  while  writing  out 
these  palpable  absurdities. 

If  any  thing  can  surpass  the  cool  assurance 
of  the  following  passages^  we  must  say  that 
we  have  not  chanced  to  meet  with  it  in  all 
our  reading.  We  give  them  for  what  they 
are  worth ; merely  remarking  that  in  the  first 
he  is  speaking  of  the  bull  of  Sl  Pius  Y,  which 
excommunicated  Elizabeth  and  her  adherents. 

This  bull  caused  the  schism  in  England ; 
for  the  popish  party ^ which  had  continued  in 
communion  with  the  church  of  England  up 
to  that  time,  during  the  eleven  past  years  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  now  began  to  separate  them- 
selves. Bedingfield,  Cornwallis,  and  Silyarde, 
were  the  first  popish  recusants ; and  the  date 
of  the  Romanists  in  England,  as  a distinct 
sect  or  community,  may  fixed  in  the  year 
1570.” 

King  James  I wisely  (!)  discouraged  the 
Roman  schism,  and  forbade  the  residence  of 
its  bishops,  priests,  and  Jesuits  in  his  domin- 
ions ; but  under  his  successor  Charles  I,  a re- 
laxation of  this  wholesome  severity  encouraged 
the  schismatics  to  insult  and  disturb  the  church, 
and  ultimately,  in  1641,  to  massacre  in  cold 
blood  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its 
adherents,  and  to  break  into  insurrection.”* 

We  had  intended  abo  to  insert  here  another 
passagef  breathing  a similar  spirit,  in  which  Mr. 
P.  clearly  approves  of  the  recent  high-handed 
tyranny  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  imprisoning 
some  Catholic  bishops ; and  we  had  also  pur- 
posed to  examine  his  flippant  statements  in 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  universities  in 
the  matter  of  Henry’s  divorce.  But  want  of 
space  compels  us  to  omit  the  former,  and  for 
the  latter,  we  must  be  content  with  a refer- 
ence, in  the  margin,  to  Dr.  Lingard’s  lumi- 
nous proofs  on  the  subjecti^  He  abundantly 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  all  the 
universities,  including  the  two  in  England, 
were  obtained  by  bribery,  or  reluctantly  given 
afler  the  practising,  by  Henry’s  agents,  of  the 
vilest  arts  and  the  lowest  trickery. 

We  must  hasten  on  in  our  rapid  notice  of 
Mr.  Palmer’s  statements.  He  devotes  four 
pages{  to  an  account  of  the  "churches  of 
Ireland” — and  such  an  account!!  We  sin- 
cerely believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it, 
in  reckless  mendacity  and  utter  atrocity,  in  all 
the  volumes  which  the  press  has  sent  forth  in 

* P.  170.  t P.  aoo. 
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ancient  or  modem  times.  He  begins  his  his- 
tory of  the  reformation  in  Ireland,  in  these 
words: 

**  The  churches  of  Ireland  have  been  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  persecutions  of  Ro- 
manists for  many  years  past.” 

And  he  ends  it  with  this  memorable  pas- 
sage: 

"From  that  period  (1798),  the  Romish 
party  has  acquit^  great  political  power,  and 
the  church  has  been  almost  continually  per- 
secuted, especially  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  which  the  clergy  have  been  reduced  nearly 
to  starvation ; some  have  been  murdered,  and 
many  placed  in  peril  of  their  lives.  To  add 
to  their  afflictions,  the  government,  in  1833, 
suppressed  ten  of  the  bishopricks  on  pretence 
of  requiring  their  revenues  for  the  support  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  ; although  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  in  a body  protested  against  such  an 
act,  and  ofiered  to  pay  tlie  amount  required 
from  the  incomes  of  tneir  sees,  provided  that 
so  great  an  injury  were  not  done  to  the  cause 
of  religion.”* 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  whole  account  from  these  two 
specimens.  Only  think  of  it!  The  miserable 
faction  of  sot  disant  reformers  which  was  thrust 
upon  Ireland  by  open  violence,  and  by  that 
government  which  has  ever  been  the  most 
deadly  enemy  of  her  dearest  rights,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal — the  faction  which  has,  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  been  sitting  like 
an  ineuhtu  upon  the  soil  of  the  green  ocean 
isle,  weighing  down  her  energies,  and  crush- 
ing her  people  in  the  dust — the  faction  which 
has  been  draining  her  treasure,  and,  vampire 
like,  sucking  her  very  blood — the  faction  which 
has  sowed  religious  dissensions  and  civil  feuds 
broad  cast  on  her  lovely  .soil — the  faction  which 
has  reveled  in  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
her  people,  and  wantoned  in  the  blood  of  her 
murdered  sons  and  daughters — this  same  mis- 
erable faction  now  has  the  efirontery  to  stand 
forth,  and  unblushingly  to  cry  out  persecu- 
tion ! ! O shame ! O shame ! ! 

If  it  was  a bitter  curse  for  Ireland  when  the 
Saxon  first  set  foot  upon  her  green  soil,  it  was 
a curse  a hundred  fold  more  dreadful,  when 
the  myrmidons  of  the  reformation  seized  on 
and  desecrated  her  beautiful  churches,  and 
after  having  plundered  them  and  destroyed  her 
monasteries  and  houses  of  education,  sat  down 
with  complacency  amidst  the  ruins  they  had 
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caused ! And  now,  for  the  children  of  these 
sacrilegious  spoilers  of  all  that  she  deemed 
sacred  and  held  dear,  to  have  the  assurance  to 
come  forth,  and  to  taunt  her  whom  they  have 
so  atrociously  injured  with  persecution,  is 
really  too  bad — it  is  intolerable ! The  less  the 
Anglican  church  says  about  its  doings  in  Ire^ 
land,  the  better  for  its  advocates.  The  very 
name  of  Ireland  should  raise  a blush  upon 
the  cheek  of  every  Anglican — if  English  Pro- 
testant cheeks  can  blush  for  any  atrocity  of 
of  which  England  has  been  guilty  towards 
that  unhappy  country. 

It  would  he  easy  for  us  to  prove  that  almost 
every  important  statement  which  our  author 
makes  on  this  subject,  is  not  only  wholly  un- 
founded, but  utterly  false.  We  will  notice 
only  a few  out  of  many.  Of  the  first  attempt 
to  introduce  the  reformation  into  Ireland,  un- 
der Henry  VIII,  he  says : 

Henry  VIII  caused  the  papal  jurisdiction 
to  be  abolished  in  1537  by  the  parliament 
(Irish).  The  bishops  and  clergy  generally  as- 
sented ( I ),  and  several  reforms  ( 1)  look  place 
during  this  and  the  next  reign.”* 

Dr.  Lingard,  himself  an  Englishman,  proves 
by  incontestable  evidence,  that  **  Henry’s  in- 
novations in  religion  were  viewed  with  equal 
abhorrence  by  the  indigenous  Irish,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  English  colonists;”  that 
the  parliament  which  abolished  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pope  was  not  the  true  representa- 
tive of  Irish  opinion,  but  the  mere  echo  of 
English  feelings — a miserable  body  of  mere 
creatures  of  the  English  court,  which  **  one 
day  confirmed  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  next,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  a courier,  declared  it  to  have 
been  invalid  from  the  beginning that  it  was 
impossible  to  enforce  among  the  Irish  people 
this  parliamentary  enactment ; and  that  the 
two  races  combined  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon faith,”  causing  ‘^repeated  insurrections.”*!* 
All  this  he  proves  from  the  Irish  statute  book, 
and  from  other  authentic  documents. 

Our  author  tells  us  that 

When  Elizabeth  succeeded,  the  former 
laws  were  revived,  the  papal  power  again  re- 
jected, and  the  royal  supremacy  and  the  Eng- 
lish ritual  again  introduced.  These  regulations 
were  approved  by  seventeen  out  of  nineteen 
Irish  bishops  in  tne  parliament  of  1560,  and 

• P.  167. 
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by  the  rest  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  took 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  remained  in  the 
possessions  or  their  benefices.  The  people 
also  generdly  acquiesced,  and  continued  to 
attend  on  divme  service  for  several  years.”* 

We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  two  last  sentences  utterly 
false,  which  epithet  we  apply  with  still  greater 
emphasis  to  almost  every  thing  that  follows 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Lingard  proves  from  the 
statute  book  of  Ireland,  that  “both  the  no- 
bility and  the  people  abhorred  the  change  in 
religion,  and  that  the  new  statutes  were  car- 
ried into  execution  in  those  places  only  where 
they  ctndd  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
ncr.”t  Even  the  blufi*  old  tyrant,  Henry  VIII, 
could  not,  either  by  menaces  or  bribery,  in- 
duce more  than  one  of  the  Irish  bishops  to 
apostatize — Brown,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
he  was  an  Englishman.^  Under  the  “ boy- 
king,”  Edward  VI,  this  supple  courtier  in- 
duced four  other  Irish  bishops  to  become  as 
reckless  as  himself  but  in  both  cases,  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  Cromer  and  Dowdal, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  bishops  and 
clergy  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient  faith. 
Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  during  the  inteivening 
reign  of  the  Catholic  Q,ueen  Mary,  the  Irish 
Catholic  bishops  became  more  inclined  to 
apostatize  ? 

Mr.  Palmer  devotes  an  entire  chapter|  to 
lengthy  sketches  of  the  lives  of  various  Angli- 
can saints  and  divines.  Nicholas  Ridley,  the 
martyr,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He 
winds  up  his  tedious  account  of  this  man  with 
the  following  rhapsody. 

“ Thus  died  the  illustrious  martyr-— or  rather 
thus  did  he  enter  eternal  life  ; and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  never,  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  was  there  a nobler  manifestation 
of  Christian  faith  and  heroism.  It  was  worthy 
of  the  brightest  days  of  the  primitive  church ; 
and  not  even  Polycarp  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Smyrna,  exceedea  the  glory  of  Nicholas  Rid- 
ley.”t 

We  apprehend  that  Polycarp  never  aided 
in  burning  fellow  Christians  for  denying  the 
real  presence,  and  afterwards  denied  it  him- 
self, and  then  burned  those  who  asserted  it. 
We  have  never  read  that  he  either  shaped  his 
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religious  belief  according  to  the  whims  of  a 
court,  or  obtained  his  bishoprick  of  Smyrna 
by  bribery  and  simony ; much  less  that  he  ever 
turned  traitor  to  his  rightful  sovereign  and  en> 
deavored  to  stir  up  a civil  war.  Nor  do  we 
read  that  he  recanted  his  faith  while  in  prison 
in  order  to  save  his  life.  Ridley  did  all  this, 
and  for  the  crime  of  treason  chiefly  he  suf- 
fered death.  We  suppose,  however,  that  he 
will  do  for  an  Anglican  saint,  as,  since  its 
separation  from  Rome,  the  English  church 
has  been  strangely  lacking  in  this  popish  com- 
modity of  saints! 

By  the  way,  why  did  not  Mr.  Palmer  let  us 
have  a sketch  of  the  great  patriarch  of  Angli- 
canism— a sort  of  spiriiudl  vicar  general  under 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  ever  pliable  tool  of  this 
founder  of  the  Anglican  church — ^Thomas 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  7 Was 
this  supple  courtier  too  bad  to  be  placed  even 
on  the  calendar  of  Protestant  saints'?  Was 
the  Oxford  divine  frightened  by  the  striking 
likeness  lately  drawn  of  him  by  the  distin- 
guished Protestant  writer,  Macauley?*  He 
was  almost  as  great  a saint  as  Ridley  ; in  fact, 
in  many  respects  the  former  far  outstripped 
the  latter ! 

In  this  whole  matter  of  Anglican  saints,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe,  even  in  the  highly 
wrought  sketches  of  our  author,  a sad  want 
of  those  qualities  which,  in  the  Catholic  times, 
invariably  marked  the  true  saint — humility  of 
heart  and  action,  morliflcation,  disinterested- 
ness, self-devotion,  penitential  qusterities,  such 
as  fasting,  long  prayers  and  corporal  macera- 
tion, and  an  entire  abstraction  from  the  world. 

Mr.  Palmer  himself  furnishes  us  ample  ma- 
terials for  making  this  comparison.  Let  the 
reader  only  peruse  his  well  written  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  Saints  Francis  Xavier,  Charles 
Borromeo,  Francis  de  Sales,  and  Vincent  de 
Paul,t  and  compare  their  lives  and  conduct 
as  there  set  forth  with  the  lives  and  conduct 
of  the  Anglican  saints  alluded  to,  and  he  will 
at  once  detect  which  is  the  genuine,  and  which 
the  counterfeit  article.  We  wish  that  our 
limits  permitted  us  to  make  the  comparison  in 
full ; but  we  must  forego  this  pleasure,  and 
leave  the  readers  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  book  to  make 
it  for  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  we 

* Pablished  in  the  Catholic  Cabinet,  December,  1843. 
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must  dwell  for  a few  moments,  ere  we  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  Compendioos 
Ecclesiastical  History we  mean  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  Protestantism,  even  of  An- 
glican Protestantism,  as  admitted  by  himself. 
Catholic  writers  have  often  asserted  that  in- 
fidelity is  of  Protestant  origin ; and  we  would 
ask  no  better  proofs  of  this  assertion  than 
those  afibrded  by  our  historian’s  own  avowals 
on  the  subject.  We  will  allege  a few  of  his 
testimonies  bearing  on  this  point  He  speaks 
of  the  practical  tendency  of  Lutheranism  as 
follows ; 

‘*In  the  middle  of  the  following  century 
(the  eighteenth),  a spirit  of  false  liberality  and 
skepticism  began  to  infect  the  Lutheran  com- 
munities. The  confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
other  formularies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
which  their  ministers  had  subscribed,  lost 
their  authoritv,  and  an  unbounded  freedom  of 
opinion  on  all  points  was  encouraged.  The 
result  was  the  rise  of  a party  headed  by  the 
notorious  Semler,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
Christianity,  explained  away  all  the  doctrines 
of  revelation,  denied  the  miracles  and  other 
facts  of  sacred  history,  and  subverted  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  This 
infidelity  became  dreadfully  prevalent  among 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Denmark  in 
the  course  of  the  last  and  present  centuries ; 
the  universities  were  full  of  it,  the  ministers 
of  religion  tainted  with  it ; and  the  Lutheran 
fahh  seems  under  an  eclipse,  from  whence  we 
fervently  pray  that  it  may  be  delivered.’^* 

The  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  reformation 
did  not  bear  any  better  fruits.  Here  is  Mr. 
Palmer’s  testimony  on  the  subject : 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  of  the  re- 
formed communities  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  that  they  have  too 
generally  fallen  away  from  the  doctrines  origi- 
nally believed  by  them,  into  the  Socinian  or 
Arian  heresies.”t 

One  would  have  thought  that  at  least  the 
hopeful  branch  of  the  reformation  established 
by  parliament  and  by  the  bayonet,:^  halter,  and 
stake  in  England,  would  not  have  suffered  a 
similar  degeneracy.  Let  us  hear  what  our 
historian  says  on  this  subject — and  surely  he 
is  an  unexceptionable  witness. 

In  1717  a controversy  arose  on  occasion 
of  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
in  which  be  maintained  that  it  was  needless 
to  believe  any  particular  creed,  or  to  be  united 

*Pp.  150,  161.  fP.  188. 
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to  any  particular  church ; aad  that  sinceri^^  or 
our  own  persuasion  of  the  correctness  ot  our 
own  opinions  (whether  well  or  ill  founded^, 
is  suflScient  These  doctrines  were  evidently 
calculated  to  subvert  the  necessity  of  believing 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith^  and  to  justify 
all  classes  of  schismatics  or  separatists  from 
the  church.  The  convocation  deemed  these 
opinions  so  mischievous^  that  a committee 
was  appointed  to  select  propositions  from 
Hoadley  books,  and  to  procure  their  censure ; 
but  before  his  trial  could  take  place  the  convo- 
cation was  prorogued  by  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  has  not  been  permit- 
ted to  deliberate  since.  The  temporal  govern- 
ment, influenced  by  the  schismatics,  protected 
and  adranced  Hoadley  and  several  persons  of 
similar  principles.  In  1766  archdeacon  Black- 
burn, who  was  supposed  to  be  an  Arian, 
anonyinously  assailed  the  practice  of  subscrib- 
ing the  articles ; and  in  1772,  a body  of  clergy 
and  laymen  petitioned  parliament  to  put  an 
end  to  It ; but  their  request  was  refused.  Many 
of  these  petitioners  were  secret  disbelievers  in 
some  of  the  Christian  doctrines.”* 

A humiliating  avowal  truly  for  an  Anglican 
to  be  compelled  to  make ! At  one  fell  swoop, 
the  royal  head  of  the  Anglican  church  swept 
away  forever  the  convocation  of  bishops ; and 
for  more  than  a hundred  years,  this  boasted 
**  church  Catholic  ” has  been  voiceless,  ^d  a 
mere  dumb  slave,  doomed  to  do  the  bidding  of 
an  inexorable  task  master!  She  has  been 
well  punished  for  having  cast  ofi*,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  her,  the  mild  and  paternal  authority 
of  Rome.  She  has,  unlike  the  Israelites  of  old, 
gone  out  of  the  blooming  land  of  the  Catholic 
paradise,  and  entered  again  into  the  dark  land 
of  Egyptian  servitude.  She  is  a hopeless 
slave,  bound  hand  and  foot : she  has  no  life 
even  but  that  which  the  capricious  whim  of 
her  royal  master  may  think  proper  to  breathe 
into  her  nostrils ! We  do  not  wonder  that  she 
is  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  her  bondage, 
and  to  sigh  again  for  her  former  independence. 
It  is  in  fact  to  this  aspiration  after  spiritual 
freedom,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
present  Oxford  movement  Let  us  hear  what 
Mr.  Palmer — who  ought  to  know — testifies  on 
this  matter. 

“ The  church  has  been  sufiering  much  for  a 
long  time  from  appointments  to  its  oflSces  made 
from  unworthy  motives.  The  bishopricks 
and  other  dignities  weref  bestowed  by  the 
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ministm  of  the  crown  on  men  distinguished 
only  by  birth  or  connections.  Patronage,  in 
general,  was  distributed  on  low  and  worldly 
considerations.  Theological  learning  received 
no  encouragement,  and  active  zeal  was  viewed 
with  jealouiw  as  an  approximation  to  Method- 
ism ....  The  aspect  of  the  times  has  since 
contributed  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the 
church.  The  weakness  of  the  temporal  ffov- 
emment,  and  the  influence  which  parties  hos- 
tile to  the  church  have  for  the  kst  twentv 
years  exercised  over  it,  have  taught  the  church 
to  depend  less  on  the  protection  of  the  state 
than  on  the  divine  blessing,”  &c.* 

God  grant  that  the  unholy  alliance  may  be 
forever  dissolved,  and  then  we  may  hope  for 
England’s  conversion  I 

It  is  curious  to  trace  to  its  proper  origin  that 
modem  in  fidelity  which  lately  desolated  France, 
and  threatened  to  ingulph  Christianity  itself. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  originated 
in  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  first  in 
Protestant  countries.  Mr.  Palmer  himself  will 
aid  os  in  proving  this  position,  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  two  following  propositions.  Firstly, 
in  point  of  time,  infidelity  obtained  a footing  in 
England  and  Germany  much  sooner  than  it 
did  in  France ; and  secondly,  those  who  sub- 
sequently propagated  it  in  France,  had  imbibed 
their  false  principles,  and  learned  the  specious 
sophistry  by  which  they  sought  to  maintain 
them  in  England  or  in  Germany — ^but  princi- 
pally in  England. 

In  support  of  the  first  proposition,  the  tmth 
of  which  every  one  who  has  but  glanced  at 
history  must  admit,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Palmer. 

" England  had  been  already  disgraced  by 
the  wnlings  of  some  unbelievers;  but  the 
works  of  Herbert  and  Bolingbroke,  of  Collins 
and  Tindal,  had  produced  little  effect  on  the 
good  sense  and  reugious  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish nalion.”t 

We  deem  the  latter  assertion  of  very  doubt- 
ful authority  : it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  themselves,  whom  our 
author  praises  for  their  able  advocacy  of  Chris- 
tianity ,j;  were  tainted  with  infidel  principles. 
Mr.  Palmer  himself  admits  all  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  and  we  have  likewise  heard  how  he 
speaks  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  in  Ger- 
many and  other  Protestant  countries. 

The  second  proposition  is  no  less  certain. 
It  was  in  England,  as  the  associate  and  boon 
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companion  of  Bolingbroke  and  other  English 
infidels,  that  Voltaire  conceived  his  purpose  of 
attempting  the  destruction  of  Christianity. 
This  is  a very  important  fact,  for  which  we 
have  Mr.  Palmer’s  testimony. 

After  he  (Voltaire)  had  left  college,  he  as- 
sociated only  with  persons  of  infamous  morals; 
and  having  publisned  some  infidel  opinions, 
which  gave  oflence  to  the  ruling  powers  of 
France,  he  retired  to  England,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  several  unbelievers  like 
himself.  Here  he  formed  his  resolution  to  de- 
stroy Christianity;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  1/30,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  design  and 
his  hopes.”* 

Here  we  perceive  that  a noxious  weed, 
plucked  from  the  fertile  garden  of  Catholic 
France,  was  carefully  replanted  in  England, 
where  it  was  nurtured  to  maturity,  and  whence 
it  was  again,  in  an  evil  day,  transplanted  into 
France.  Voltaire  employed  the  very  argu^ 
ments,  and  used  almost  the  identical  language 
which  had  been  employed  with  so  much  ef- 
fect by  the  early  reformers,  for  exciting  popu- 
lar indignation  against  Rome.  Let  us  hear 
our  author. 

‘‘  Voltaire  invited  men  to  forsake  their  reli- 

fion  by  promising  them  liberty  of  thought. 

le  declared  that  * Nothing  was  so  contempti- 
ble and  miserable  in  his  eyes  as  to  see  one 
man  have  recourse  to  another  in  matters  of 
faith,  or  to  ask  what  he  ought  to  believe.’ 
Reason,  liberty,  and  philosophy,  were  continu- 
ally in  the  mouths  of  Voltaire  and  D’Alem- 

bert.”t 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  Voltaire  was 
again  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  France, 
he  found  an  asylum  in  Protestant  Prussia  and 
Switzerland.  There  seemed  to  exist  a certain 
congenial  feeling  between  him  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  party.  Mr.  Palmer  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  rapid  spread  of  infidel  principles 
among  the  crowned  heads  and  the  higher  or- 
ders in  most  Protestant  countries  of  Europe. 

^‘Infidelity  now  spread  rapidly  through 
France  and  through  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe ; several  ot  the  crowned  heads 
were  more  or  less  favorable.  The  empress  of 
Russia,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Po- 
land [dcubtfid],  Sweden,  and  aU  the  princes  of 
Germany,  were  either  admirers  of  Voltaire,  or 
avowed  infidels.’’^ 

Our  historian  scarcely  does  jusUce  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  France  during  the  revolu- 
tion; and  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  apos- 
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tacy  of  a few  among  them.  Yet  he  cannot 
help  avowing  that 

“The  majority,  however,  of  the  Roman 
clergy  throughout  Europe  retained  their  fahh, 
and  under  the  most  gnevous  afflictions  and 
persecutions  for  the  name  of  Christ,  evinced 
an  increased  measure  of  zeal  and  piety.”* 

We  doubt  very  much,  whether  the  Protest- 
ant clergy  of  the  Anglican  establishment  would 
have  stood  the  fiery  ordeal  half  so  well.  We 
never  yet  heard  of  one  among  those  “ rich  and 
dainty  folk,”  who  coveted  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, or  who  was  willing  to  die  when  he 
could  avoid  it ; though  we  have  read  of  many 
among  them,  who,  with  remarkable  liberality, 
were  willing  to  bestow  upon  others  that  crown 
which  was  too  thorny  for  their  own  delicate 
brows.  During  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
French  clergy,  and  religious  men  and  women 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  faith  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  excruciating  tortures ; but 
we  have  not  yet  heard  of  one  single  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  during  that  whole  period  suf- 
fered for  his  faith ! If  there  was  one,  history 
is  wholly  silent  on  the  subject  How  are  we 
to  explain  this  singular  phenomenon,  but  on 
the  ground  that  modern  infidelity  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Protestantism, — a daughter  who,  though 
very  degenerate,  still  cherishes  a tender  feeling 
for  her  parent ! 

We  have  now  completed  our  very  rapid  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Palmers  “Compendious  Eccle- 
siastical History,”  As  we  have  already  inti- 
mated more  than  once,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  over  in  silence  many  things 
upon  which  we  had  originally  intended  to 
animadvert.  Our  limits  have  necessarily  con- 
fined us  to  a very  brief  review  of  the  more 
prominent  features  and  assertions  of  the  book. 
We  think  we  have  said  enough,  however,  to 
enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  | 
Oxfordite’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  well  as  | 
of  the  accuracy,  learning,  and  impartiality  of 
his  right  reverend  editor  and  note-maker. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
offer  a few  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  qualities  necessary  for  a good  church  his- 
tory. And  we  make  these  suggestions  with 
some  diffidence,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  we  have  no  doubt, 
are  much  more  competent  than  ourselves  to 
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form  a correct  judgment  on  the  subject.  Our 
only  object  is  to  call  attention  to  a matter 
which  we  deem  of  great  importance  to  our 
English  Catholic  literature. 

We  have  various  church  histories  in  the 
English  language,  written  by  Catholics  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  3 but  we  are  free  to  avow 
the  opinion,  that  we  have  not  one  which  is 
either  free  from  fault,  or  which  meets  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times.  We  speak  only  of  those 
with  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  3 and  we  do  not  intend  to  in- 
clude Ddllinger’s  church  history,  which  we 
have-  not  yet  seen.  Gahan’s  short  compen- 
dium and  Reeve’s  more  lengthy  compilation, 
the  two  which  are  in  more  general  use,  are 
both  of  them,  in  our  humble  opinion,  sadly 
deficient  in  the  characters  requisite  for  a good 
church  history.  They  are  defective,  both  in 
arrangement  and  in  matter.  Reeve,  besides, 
not  being  always  accurate  in  his  criticism  and 
statements,  nor  interesting  in  style  and  man- 
ner, is  wanting  in  method,  and,  we  think,  also 
in  good  taste.  Gahan,  whose  history  we  pre- 
fer, is  too  compendious  3 his  work  is,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  a mere  index  rerum — a cata- 
logue of  facts  and  dates,  generally  well  se- 
lected and  accurate,  but  still  wanting  in  inter- 
est and  overburdensome  to  the  memory.  Dr. 
Pise’s  church  history,  whatever  may  be  its 
excellencies  or  defects,  cannot,  at  least,  be  said 
to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  its  prede- 
cessors, in  the  period  which  it  embraces. 

We  want  a church  history  very  different 
from  any  of  those  with  which  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted  in  the  English  language.  We 
need  one  which  will  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  short  3 neither  too  learned  nor  too  super- 
ficiaL  We  want  one  which  will  be  at  the 
same  time  popular  and  critical  3 interesting, 
by  its  style  and  arrangement,  to  the  common 
reader,  and  yet  satisfactory  to  the  learned.  In 
one  word,  we  want  one  written  after  the  man- 
ner of  Lingard’s  England  3 one  that  will  fur- 
nish the  proper  marginal  references  for  every 
important  statement,  that  will  be  accurate  in 
its  facts,  classical  in  its  style,  and  luminous  in 
its  arrangement,  and  will  besides  abound  with 
VoL.  III.— No.  5.  32 


learned  critical  notes  on  those  points  which 
are  of  most  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  work,  we  would 
divide  the  entire  period  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory into  six  or  seven  epochs  3 and  we  would 
have  an  octavo  volume  of  the  ordinary  size  for 
each  epoch.  For  the  plan  of  the  work,  we 
would  follow,  with  some  exceptions  and  modi- 
fications, the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Palmer. 
Faa  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  For  the  materials, 
we  would  have  the  historian  to  consult,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  original  documents  them- 
selves. In  doing  this,  the  excellent  church 
histories  of  Natalis  Alexander,  Cardinal  Orsi 
with  the  continuation  by  Becchetti,  Henry, 
Berault  Bercastel,  and  the  Annals  of  Baro- 
nins, would  be  of  great  advantage  3 not  to 
mention  several  other  works. 

We  are  thus  unreserved  in  our  suggestions, 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  be  induced  to 
direct  his  attention  to  supplying  an  important 
desideratum  in  our  English  Catholic  literature. 
If  some  one  had  the  talents,  the  leisure  and 
the  inclination  to  labor  in  this  field,  he  would 
confer  an  immense  service  on  the  Catholic 
community,  and  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  removal  of  a dark  cloud  of  prejudice  which 
hangs  over  the  minds  of  those  who  are  out  of 
the  church. 

The  man  who  would  undertake  this  hercu- 
lean labor,  however,  should  have  little  else  to 
do,  at  least  for  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
should  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  under- 
taking. As  it  would  be  his  duty  to  correct  the 
false  statements  of  such  writers  as  Mosheim, 
Milner,  Palmer,  Jones,^  Waddington,  et  id  ge- 
fii«  omne,  he  should  be  fully  conversant  with 
all  their  works,  as  well  as  with  such  others  on 
the  subject,  as  are  in  more  general  circulation. 

If  it  be  thought  that  we  ask  too  much,  we 
have  only  to  remark  that  the  importance  of 
the  end  justifies  and  requires  the  employment 
of  the  means  necessary  for  its  attainment. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  write  a church  his- 
tory in  English,  unless  he  be  resolved  to  un- 
dergo patient  labor  enough  to  enable  him  to 
produce  a work  much  better  than  any  of  the 
kind  now  in  circulation.  M.  J.  S. 
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Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  Papal  States, 
Rome.  By  J.  T.  Headley  of  New  York; 
Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine^  February, 
1844. 

Rome  and  the  papal  territory  constitute  a 
theme,  on  which  the  pen  of  almost  every 
traveller  in  those  parts  is  not  less  eager  to  ex- 
ercise itself,  than  fertile  in  description  after 
having  entered  upon  the  inviting  task.  Rome! 
what  nobler  subject  could  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  man ! What  portion  of  the  inhabited 
globe  is  hallowed  by  so  many  thrilling  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  is  radiant  even  now  with  so 
much  glory , or  is  destined,  to  judge  merely  from 
the  light  of  experience,  to  maintain  so  long  its 
character  of  pre-eminence,  aMhe  eternal  city  I 
Rich  in  all  the  beauty  of  ancient  and  modem 
art ; abounding  in  the  treasures  of  science  and 
literature;  and  what  is  more,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  magnificence  of  her  religious 
monuments  and  the  vast  operations  of  her  be- 
nevolence, Rome  oflers  to  the  human  mind,  on 
every  topic  of  real  utility,  an  unlimited  field 
for  contemplation,  inspruction  and  delight ; it 
is  a garden  where  the  choicest  flowers  are  ever 
blooming,  a mine  of  intellectual  and  moral 
wealth  whose  resources  are  inexhaustible. 
But  to  comprehend  these  distinctions  which 
elevate  Rome  and  its  immediate  dependencies 
to  so  high  a rank  above  every  other  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  must  raise  our  thoughts 
to  considerations  of  greater  importance  than 
mere  dollars  and  cents,  and  imagine  that  there 
are  other  objects  of  man’s  pursuit  on  earth 
than  the  mere  gratification  of  his  physical 
wants.  But  there  are  minds  so  absorbed  in  the 
animal  and  material  world,  as  almost  to  forget 
that  there  is  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  power 
to  which  it  is  subordinate,  and  they  set  up  a 
standard  of  excellence  which  tries  every  thing 
private  and  public,  both  individual  and  national 
worth  by  the  narrow  views  of  earthly  comforts, 
riches  or  enjoyments.  Let  a man  be  a success- 
ful speculator  or  opulent  merchant;  this  is  a 


great  man  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  social 
philosophers  just  aUuded  to : let  a nation  be 
distinguished  for  its  commercial  enterprize  and 
the  various  internal  improvements  which  have 
been  devised  in  these  latter  times;  this  is  a people 
far  advanced  in  the  superior  knowledge  and 
possession  of  what  constitute  human  worth 
and  happiness. 

Such,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  are  more  or 
less  the  principles  of  the  writer  who  in  a late 
number  ofHunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  under- 
took to  enlighten  the  American  people  in  relation 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  papal 
states.  Although  he  sets  out  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  topic  which  he  intends  to  discuss, 
is  not  viewed  by  him  as  one  of  peculiarly 
great  importance,”  it  is  manifest  from  the  cen- 
sorious and  lugubrious  tone  of  his  observations 
that  he  attaches  a very  great  importance  to  it; 
so  much  so  indeed  that  he  more  than  once 
looks  forward  to  the  period  when  the  venera- 
ble monuments  of  antiquity  in  Rome  will  be 
adorned  with  the  insignia  of  modem  mam- 
mon-worship,  and  seems  to  mourn  over  the 
uncultivated  resources  of  the  papal  territory, 
as  if  nothing  short  of  a full  exploration  of  its 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  and  a much 
more  general  attention  to  manufactures,  were 
capable  of  saving  the  country  from  degradation. 
It  is  true  that  the  dominions  of  the  pope  are 
not  remarkable  for  commercial  operations,  nor 
is  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  these  should  be 
limited  under  an  absolute  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, which  must  necessarily  imbue  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  a taste  for  more  spiritual  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  particularly  at  Rome 
where  it  is  well  known  that  the  high  road  to 
fortune  is  the  study  of  theology  or  jurmpru- 
dence.  The  Roman  commerce  consists  prin- 
cipally in  mosaics,  cameos,  gems,  pictures, 
statues,  and  other  specimens  of  the  fine  arts, 
for  which  the  Italians  are  pre-eminently'  cele- 
brated. At  Rome  the  public  taste  is  of  so  ele- 
vated a character,  that,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a modem  tourist,  they  talk  there  of 
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the  paintings  of  Benvenuti  and  the  works  of 
Canova  with  the  seriousness  that  they  talk  at 
Paris  of  the  opera.”*  Causes,  therefore,  para- 
mount to  the  grosser  considerations  of  a purely 
material  industry^  will  always  operate  in  the 
papal  territory  among  a large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  against  those  ^'extensive  plans,” 
which  characterize  the  mercantile  enterprize  of 
some  other  countries.  And  it  may  justly  be 
doubted  whether  the  subjects  of  the  pope  would 
be  benehtted  by  an  exchange  of  the  moderate 
commerce  carried  on  amongst  them,  for  that 
all-absorbing  trade  which  is  witnessed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  awakens  a dangerous 
ardor  for  speculation,  and  frequently  results 
in  private  misfortune  and  public  distress.  The 
writer  in  the  Merchants’ Magazine,  after  some 
observations  on  the  papal  government,  thus 
pronounces  upon  the  fate  of  the  country  of 
which  he  speaks : 

“ Not  a thousand  ruined  forums,  and  seven 
times  seven  hills,  loaded  with  ruins,  can  save 
them  or  Italy,  without  the  cultivation  of  a more 
commercial  spirit.  The  age  (ages  ?)  of  art  and 
conquest  have  both  gone  by ; and  the  practical 
age — the  age  of  spinning-gennies  and  steam- 
boats— ^has  come.  Rome  must  take  down 
S.  P.  Q,.  R.  (senate  and  people  of  Rome)  from 
her  buildings,  and  put  in  their  places  sign- 
boards, with  those  other  more  significant 
words — cotton-mill,  iron  manufactory,  Ameri- 
can storehouse,”  &c.  &c. 

Could  the  shade  of  Cicero  be  summoned  in 
the  midst  of  us  to  read  these  injunctions  of 
our  political  economist,  how  emphatically 
would  he  repeat,  in  anticipating  the  evils  that 
Rome  is  to  suffer  from  her  circumscribed  com- 
merce, those  memorable  words,  O ttmpora! 
O mart* ! in  which  he  lamented  in  days  of  yore 
over  the  sad  effects  of  disloyalty  and  ambition ! 
In  vain  has  this  favored  portion  of  Italy  been 
always  mistress  of  the  world ; in  vain  have  her 
children  been  always  prosperous  and  happy 
when  left  to  the  paternal  guidance  of  their  sove- 
reign; in  vain  do  a thousand  people  flock  to  her 
gates,  because  she  is  the  nursery  of  genius  and 
the  centre  of  all  that  is  attractive  and  perfect  in 
art ; in  vain  is  she  the  wonder  of  nations,  by 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  her  public 
monuments,  the  prodigious  variety  of  her  lite- 
rary and  charitable  institutions,  and  by  that 
sublime  character  of  perpetuity  which  the  re- 
volutions of  twenty-five  hundred  years  have  not 

^Rambles  ui  1816, 1817,  by  an  American. 


been  able  to  destroy,  and  which  have  won  for 
her,  by  common  consent,  the  glorious  appella- 
tion of  the  eternal  city;”  despite  all  this 
grandeur  and  elevation,  Rome  with  its  depen- 
dencies is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  unless  it  en- 
large its  commercial  {dans  and  multiply  its 
industrial  operations!  Dismal  and  fearful 
indeed  is  the  prospect ; but  there  is  at  least  a 
glimmering  of  hope,  there  is  some  slender  com- 
fort in  the  reflection,  that  as  this  dire  event  has 
not  yet  come  to  pass  through  the  limited  trade 
of  the  papal  states,  it  may  never  be  witnessed. 
In  fact  the  ex{>erience  of  the  past  has  taught 
us,  that  the  social  happiness  of  that  country 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  suffer  than  be 
promoted  by  the  expansion  of  its  commerce 
according  to  the  system  of  the  present  day. 
Look  at  those  countries  which  hold  the  first 
rank  in  point  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
which  cultivate  their  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent ; England,  for  instance,  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Do  her  wealth, 
her  commerce,  her  unlimited  industries,  ad- 
vance the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  people'? 
It  is  just  the  reverse.  The  welfare  of  the 
masses  which  should  be  the  chief  object  of  na- 
tional solicitude,  has  been  constantly  on  the 
decline,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  opera- 
tions of  her  trade  and  manufactures.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  drawn  a graphic  picture  of  the 
scenes  which  England  exhibits  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  mainly  attributable  to  that  auri 
sacra  fames  which  is  the  root  of  all  extravagant 
speculation  and  immoderate  trading.  Never  was 
the  declaration  of  the  inspired  author,  ‘‘  the  de- 
sire of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils  ” (1  Tim. 
vi),  more  fully  and  sadly  realized  than  in  the 
present  condition  of  England. 

^‘England,”  he  says,  is  full  of  wealth,  of 
multifarious  produce,  supply  for  human  want 
in  every  kind  ; yet  England  is  dying  of  inani- 
tion. With  unabated  bounty  the  land  of  Eng- 
land blooms  and  grows ; waving  with  yellow 
harvests;  thick-studded  with  workshops,  indus- 
trial implements,  with  fifteen  millions  of  work- 
ers, understood  to  be  the  strongest,  the  cun- 
ningest,  and  the  willingest  our  earth  ever  had : 
these  men  are  here ; the  work  they  have  done, 
the  fruit  they  have  realized  is  here  abundant, 
exuberant  on  every  hand  of  us;  and  behold 
some  baneful  fiat  as  of  enchantment  has  gone 
forth,  saying,  ‘Touch  it  not,  ye  workers,  ye 
master  workers,  ye  master  idlers ; none  of  you 
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can  touch  it,  no  man  of  you  shall  be  the  better 
for  it;  this  is  enchanted  fruit.^  ...  * We  have 
more  riches  than  any  nation  ever  had  before;  we 
have  less  good  of  them  than  any  nation  ever  had 
before.  . . In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty,  the 
people  perish ; with  gold  walls  and  full  bams, 
no  man  feels  himself  safe  or  satisfied.’^^ 

Behold  here  one  of  the  precious  fruits  of 
that  overweening  ardor  for  the  mammon  of 
this  world.  It  is  stated  that  some  five  millions 
of  individuals  in  England  are  barely  saved 
from  starvation,  while  there  are  fifteen  millions 
of  workers  in  the  country,  and  all  the  facilities 
that  have  ever  been  invented  for  accelerating 
the  manufacturing  processes.  Such  is  the 
degree  of  misery  and  want  among  a large  pro> 
portion  of  the  laborious  inhabitants,  that  thou- 
sands implore  the  favor  of  being  admitted  even 
into  the  prisons  for  the  sake  of  finding  the  ne- 
cessary pittance  for  keeping  their  body  and 
soul  together.  But  the  degradation  and  im- 
morality of  the  lower  classes,  arising  from  the 
same  causes,  are  almost  incredible,  and  were 
not  the  facts  which  have  come  to  light  on  this 
subject  exhibited  by  the  most  authentic  reports, 
we  could  scarcely  imagine  that  one  portion  of 
civilized  society  would  reduce  another  to  such 
a state  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  degradation, 
for  the  purposes  of  filthy  lucre.f 

But  it  is  not  only  in  England  that  the  de- 
plorable effects  of  a grasping  spirit  are  wit- 
nessed; we  have  not  ourselves  escaped  the 
terrific  evils  which  the  passions  of  men  must 
inflict  upon  society,  when  not  restrained  within 
proper  limits.  Our  country  is  certainly  not  de- 
ficient in  commercial  enterprize  and  industrial 
establishments;  but  has  all  this  prevented  the 
cry  of  suffering  and  distress  from  being  heard  at 
times,  in  every  portion  of  the  Union  7 Has  it, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  provisions  of 
the  law  for  the  reh'ef  of  the  poor,  rendered  un- 
necessary the  devising  of  innumerable  ways 
and  means  for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent 
classes  7 Has  it  afforded  ready  employment 
to  the  thousands  among  the  laboring  commu- 
nity who  were  standing  idle  7 Has  it  pre- 
sented a barrier  to  the  extensive  frauds  which 
have  been  practised  amongst  us,  and  which 
have  held  up  our  name  as  a reproach  among 
foreign  nations  7 It  may  be  said  that  these 
physical  and  moral  evils,  instead  of  being  ob- 

* Carlyle,  Past  and  Present. 

t See  Edinburgh  Review,  Jau’y,  1844.  Amer.  edit. 


viated  by  the  active  and  eager  pursuit  of  wealth, 
have  been  produced  by  it;  and  what  is  nuMe, 
they  will  never  be  driven  from  our  borders,  as 
long  as  mammon  is  an  absorbing  considera- 
tion. When  we  view  on  the  one  hand  the 
frightful  results  of  this  materialism  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  men  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  the  more  spiri- 
tual and  elevated  views  which  characterize 
the  subjects  of  the  pope,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  just  reason  for  regretting  the  limited 
scale  on  which  the  latter  conduct  their  indus- 
trial and  trading  operations ; and  although,  as 
our  Writer  informs  us,  the  age  of  spinning- 
jennies  has  come,’’  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped, 
for  the  honor  of  human  nature  not  less  than 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
Rome  itself,  that  the  ruinous  spirit  of  avarice 
will  never  taint  its  hallowed  enclosure,  and 
that  the  Italian  capitalist  will  never  abandon 
that  narrowness  of  views  ” which  consists 
merely  in  being  satisfied  with  a moderate  gain, 
and  which  will  always  defend  him  equally 
against  the  dangerous  consequences  of  im- 
prudence and  cupidity. 

At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  papal  government  places  any  undue  re- 
strictions upon  commerce.  This  is  manifest 
from  the  extensive  trade  and  manufactures 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  dominions  of  his 
holiness.  The  writer  in  the  Merchants’  Maga- 
zine, mentions  himself  a variety  of  useful  ar- 
ticles that  are  manufactured  in  the  papal  ter- 
ritory : 

Silks,  damasks,  and  velvets  are  manufac- 
tured at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  other  places; 
and  at  Fossombrone,  the  duke  de  Leuchten- 
burg  has  erected  a steam  manufaclonr.  Rib- 
bons and  silk  stockings  are  made  at  Bologna, 
Forli,  Fano,  and  Pesaro.  The  manufacture 

of  cotton  has  progressed  slowly Hemp 

and  flax  are  manufactured  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  cotton ; and  the  ropes  and  cordage 
made  in  the  asylums,  public  schools,  and  rope- 
walks,  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  ex- 
ported to  the  Archipelago.  The  largest  rope- 
walk  I have  ever  seen,  is  in  the  old  Roman 
Forum.  Excellent  paper  is  manufactured  in 
the  states,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions, 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  best 
manufactory  is  at  Fabriano,  and  has  been 
founded  ever  since  the  year  1564.  Large 
quantities  are  exported  to  the  Levant,  and 
some  even  to  the  Brazils.  The  silk  veils  and 
crape  of  Bologna,  once  celebrated  over  Eu- 
rope, are  still  sent  to  France.  ...  In  Viterbo, 
are  vitriol  works,  yielding  annually  one  hun- 
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died  thousand  pounds,  one  half  of  which  is 
exported.  In  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  are  sulphur 
mines,  yielding  four  millions  of  pounds,  a large 
proporuo.n  of  which  is  exported.  TTie  salt 
worKs  of  Corvia-Commachio  and  Corneto 
yield  annually  seventy-six  millions  of  pounds. 
Wool  and  wrought  silk  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  France  and  England.  A vast 
number  of  oxen  are  also  sent  into  Tuscany. 
Potash  is  another  article  of  export.’^ 

From  this  statement  of  the  writer,  we  have 
reason  to  infer  that  manufactures  are  not  aUo- 
gtihar  banished  from  the  ecclesiastical  domains, 
but  are  rather  flourishing  in  certain  districts. 
How  could  the  author,  in  the  face  of  these  nu- 
merous facts  which  he  has  mentioned,  make 
bold  to  say  that  the  home  consumption  of 
the  country  is  not  half  supplied  1”  If  this  is 
the  case,  why  are  so  many  articles  of  manu- 
facture exported  to  foreign  countries  ? More- 
over with  this  enumeration  before  our  eyes  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  various  parts  of  the  papal  territory, 
particularly  backed  as  it  is  by  the  observation 
of  the  writer,  that  manufactures  are  a little 
on  the  gain,’^  have  we  not  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  that,  in  charging  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope  with  deadening  every  en- 
terprise, and  rendering  even  the  great  resources 
of  the  country  almost  entirely  useless,  driving 
nothing  energetically  unless  it  be  its  religious 
aflfairs,”  his  pen  was  too  much  governed  by 
a spirit  of  prejudice  which  views  every  thing 
connected  with  Catholicity,  through  some 
dark  and  distorting  medium  1 That  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  enterprize  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the 
very  considerable  enterprize  that  is  carried  on 
among  its  subjects.  “ Their  industry  is  free, 
and  their  taxes  are  light,’’  observes  the  late 
Dr.  England,*  and  the  state  of  the  country 
proves  that  the  people  generally  avail  them- 
selves of  these  facilities  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  agriculture.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter, when  a writer  has  formed  for  himself  a 
false  standard  of  excellence,  to  inform  his  read-' 
era  that  the  papal  states  are  half  a desert 
but  will  such  an  assertion  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts  which  are  recorded  by  various  authors, 
and  which  exhibit  the  Roman  territory  con- 
tributing its  full  share  to  the  agricultural 
beauty  of  Italy?  ^‘From  Bologna  to  Lo- 
retto,”  says  Eustace,  “ a distance  of  one  hun- 

*  Ceremofliet  of  Holy  Week. 
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dred  and  fifty  miles,  Italian  industry  has 
covered  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  with  rich 
harvests,  and  shaded  the  brows  of  the  Appen- 
nines  with  verdure  and  foliage.”  Count  Stol- 
berg  (vol.  i,  p.  459)  and  Smith  (vol.  ii,  p.  310) 
are  equally  explicit  upon  the  subject,  and  re- 
present the  eastern  provinces  of  the  papal  ter- 
ritory to  be  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 

Our  writer  has  committed  a very  gross  mis- 
take in  asserting  that  only  one-third  of  the 
papal  states  is  cultivated.  Almost  all  the 
arable  land  in  the  country  is  tilled  to  the  best 
advantage.  Perhaps  a third  of  the  territory, 
embracing  the  mountainous  district  which 
crosses  it  in  the  middle,  and  the  maremma 
stretching  along  the  western  shore,  is  almost 
wholly  uncultivable  ,•  but  even  this  is  turned 
to  the  best  account  The  portion  of  the 
marshes  that  has  been  drained,  “ is  covered,” 
says  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  ‘‘with  a 
beautiful  turf,  and  yields  magnificent  crops  of 
wheat,  maize,  hemp  and  legumes.  Such  is 
the  richness  of  this  vii^in  soil,  that  many  fal- 
lows are  necessary  to  clear  off  the  weeds, 
which  grow  with  extraordinary  luxuriance.”* 

Speaking  of  the  farmer  who  rents  the  ma- 
remma lands  from  the  large  proprietaries,  the 
same  author  remarks : “ He  has  a lease  for 

years  and  pays  eighteen  francs  the  French 

acre.  ...  The  land  which  is  not  susceptible 
of  tillage  is  not  estimated  in  the  rent,  although 
from  it  the  farmer  often  makes  his  greatest 
profit,  as  the  woods  and  marshes  feed  the 
horned  cattle,  pigs  and  buflaloes.  A farm 
which  M.  Chateauvieux  visited,  consisted  of 
six  thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  with  an 
equal  portion  not  fit  for  the  plough.  For  this 
he  paid  twenty- two  thousand  piastres  (dol- 
lars)  The  portion  of  six  thousand  ara- 

ble acres  was  divided  into  nine  parts,  one  of 
which  was  annually  under  crop,  one  fallow, 
and  seven  in  grass.  The  land  which  was  not 
arable  fed  seven  hundred  cows  and  two  thou- 
sand pigs.  About  one-tenth  of  these,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  shepherds,  and  consti- 
tuted the  pay  they  received.  The  farm  cleared 
annually  five  thousand  piastres,  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  besides  five  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  vested  in  the  flocks.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  campagna  of  Rome,  how  deso- 
late soever  in  appearance,  is  not  entirely  un- 
produclive.”t 

• Supptem.  Art.— /toly.  t Ikid. 
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So  much  for  the  most  uuproductire  parts 
of  the  Roman  states.  Early  in  the  springs 
the  eampagna,  or  the  district  about  Rome,  is 
a splendid  pastoral  country,  and  even  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine, 
half  a million  of  sheep  are  seen  on  the  plains 
in  the  winter.  Does  not  all  this  enter  into  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture?  We  learn  from  the 
Encyclopedia  cited  above,  that  in  the  regions 
of  the  Appennines,  the  terrace  system,  so  com- 
mon in  Tuscany,  is  frequently  employed  to 
gain  ground ; and  in  fact  such  is  the  desire  to 
make  all  the  land  available,  that  mountainous 
and  stony  districts  in  the  Roman  states  are 
covered  with  the  productive  olive.  The  whole 
country  embraces  about  eighteen  thousand 
square  miles,  with  a population  of  two  mil- 
lions, seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six, — ^being  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  to  the  square  mile,  whereas 
Tuscany  has  only  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine. 
It  appears,  then,  from  these  statistics  that  the 
papal  territory  is  more  populous  even  than 
England  or  France,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  country.  Now  all  its  inhabitants  live 
from  the  soil ; they  export  wine,  oil,  and  other 
produce,  while  their  imports,  if  any,  are  very 
inconsiderable.  How  could  they  subsist,  if 
only  one-third  of  the  land  were  under  culti- 
vation ? 

The  writer  whose  strictures  upon  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  pope’s  domin- 
ions we  have  found  objectionable,  has  not  omit- 
ted to  speak  of  what  he  considers  an  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  agricultural  labor.  His  views  ap- 
pear to  us  altogether  one-sided.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  any  extensive  or  practical  knowledge 
of  this  very  important  branch  of  industry, 
nor  are  we  unwilling  to  admit  that  in  certain 
portions  of  Italy  it  is  not  carried  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  sonc^  other  countries  j but  are  we 
to  conclude  that  the  art  of  agriculture  is  un- 
successful because  it  is  not  promoted  every 
where  to  the  same  extent,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  same  implements?  Is  there  reason  to 
assert  that  the  mezzaria  system,*  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  is  found  to  be  a profita- 
ble business  in  Tuscany,  is  not  followed  by  the 

* The  mexztria  f jstem  eontists  in  )ettin|(  the  tarm 
upon  fhares.  The  landlord  Ibrniabes  the  capital,  the 
tenant  all  the  agricultural  implements  and  labor.  The 
■eed  is  paid  for  jointly,  and  then  the  entire  gross  pro- 
duce is  divided  equally.— Aferclicmis*  Magazine, 


same  results  in  the  territory  of  the  church  ? 
Does  not  the  testimony  of  the  authors  already 
quoted,  suffice  to  convince  any  reasonable 
man,  that  the  mezzaria  system  has  not  a ruin- 
ous action  in  the  papal  states,  as  the  writer  in 
Hunt’s  Magazine  would  have  us  believe? 
From  the  contrast  between  its  profitable  ope- 
ration in  Tuscany  and  its  results  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  pope,  he  concludes  that  it  must  be 
combined  with  some  other  very  noxious  in- 
fluence, to  produce  the  low  state  of  .agriculto- 
ral  industry  which  he  supposes  to  prevafl  in 
the  latter  country.  But  this  hypothesis  of  the 
writer,  as  well  as  the  cause  which  he  pretianef, 
in  order  to  account  for  it,  is  amply  refuted  by 
the  fact  of  the  very  flourishing  condition  of 
the  arable  lands,  in  certain  portions  of  the  pa- 
pal territory.  The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  is 
an  unimpeachable  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  for  this  reason  we  shall  again  refer  to  it 
Speaking  of  Italian  landloids  generally,  after 
having  said  that  their  number  is  very  great,  it 
adds:  "their  estates  are  every  where  let  to 
the  peasantry,  on  condition  of  paying  half  the 
produce  to  the  landlord and  he  cites  Cha- 
teau vieux,  844,  and  Toung,  11.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  tenants  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Tuscan,  where  " land  is  let  to 
the  peasantry  at  half  produce.  The  proprie- 
tor pays  all  taxes  except  the  capitation  tax, 
and  generally  furnishes  the  live  stock,  and  re- 
pairs the  houses.  Leases  are  not  usual,  but 
the  peasantry  lose  nothing  by  that  circum- 
stance. The  right  to  the  farm  generally  de- 
scends from  father  to  son,  the  landlord  hardly 
ever  removing  them.”  How  different  from 
this  is  the  policy  of  landlords  in  England  and 
Ireland!  At  least  in  Italy  the  poor  tenants 
are  not  driven  out  to  starve.  They  are  very 
happy,  and  Young  speaks  of  the  circumstance 
in  the  following  truly  John  Bull  strain  : 

" The  division  of  the  land  among  the  ten- 
antry leads  them  to  grasp  at  the  least  prospect 
of  maintenance  for  a family ; and  population 
goes  on  with  unlimited  force,  in  consequence 
of  the  ignorance  ( I ! ),  the  little  frugality,  and 
the  absence  of  artificial  wants  among  the 
people.”* 

The  Italian  peasantry  are  mostly  farmeis, 
and  generally  have  plenty  of  bread,  wine, 
cheese,  fish,  &c.  They  are  as  well  off  as  the 

* Eaqyelop.  Brit,  ibid. 
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nxoe  class  France,  and  far  more  so  than 
the  Protestant-ridden  peasantry  in  Ireland. 
The  largest  landed  proprietor  in  the  papal 
states,  perhaps  in  Italy,  is  the  Dnke  Borghcse, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  owner  of  one  hundred 
townships.  He  is  universaDy  beloTed  by  his 
tenants,  because  he  treats  them  with  very 
great  indulgence  and  liberality, — a fact  noto- 
lions  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Italy. 
The  other  great  Roman  landlords,  not  much 
behind,  him,  are  Barberini,  Torlonia,  Dori, 
&c.,  the  first  of  whom  is  in  the  habit  of  charg- 
ing the  poorer  people  for  house-rent  in  his 
towns,  only  a little  poultry  annually.  From 
all  this  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  the 
mezzaria  system  in  the  papal  territory,  is 
hampered  by  no  obstacles  that  prevent  its 
successful  operation,  or  oppose  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  There  may  be  instances,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  laboring  classes  suffer  from 
the  mismanag^ement  of  the  rich ; but  this  evil 
exists  in  all  countries,  and  is  witnessed  par- 
ticularly when  the  extravagant  speculations  of 
overtraders  and  manufacturers  withhold  em- 
ployment from  the  operatives,  and  lead  to 
public  distress. 

The  writer  in  Hunt^i  Magazine  has  devoted 
a large  space  to  the  description  of  the  nuiremma 
district  in  the  Roman  states,  and  tlie  unwary 
reader  might  infer  from  his  remarks  that  the 
imperfect  cultivation  of  these  lands  is  owing  to 
a want  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  indolence  of  the  people.  This 
is  not  the  fact.  The  maremma  country  extends 
from  the  frontiers  of  Toscany  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan borders,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  and  is  all  more  or  less 
unhealthy.  Within  these  limits  are  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  and 
hbout  eight  in  breadth,  and  formed  by  dif- 
ferent streams  which  issue  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  and  have  not  a sufficient 
declivity  to  prevent  their  waters  from  stag- 
nating in  the  surrounding  plains.  Several 
ancient  writers  attest  the  existence  of  these 
evils  at  a very  remote  period,*  and  it  is  well  for 
the  pope  and  for  Catholics  in  general,  observes 

*See  London  roreixn  ^usrterly’,  April,  1838.  Strabo 
dcsi^at«^8  Arden,  Seba,  Ausnis,  and  Cireeii,  as  on- 
heidthy  districts.  Cicero  complains  of  the  fevers  that 
sfflicted  the  plains  of  Rome,  and  Livy  speaks  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  encamped  on  the  pestilential  barren 
groimds  oatside  of  the  town. 


Eustace,  that  they  can  produce  this  testimony ; 
for  without  it,  the  marshes  of  the  Roman 
camppgna  would  no  doubt  be  attributed  by  cer- 
tain writers  to  the  influence  of  the  papal  ad- 
ministration. As  it  is,  it  has  not  escaped  cen- 
sure : the  blame  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  drainage,  is  always  thrown  upon  it  by  trav- 
ellers,” as  Mr.  Laing  teUs  us,  who  at  the  same 
time  ably  vindicates  it  from  the  unjust  charge. 

The  government  of  the  pope,  like  all  gov- 
ernments, good  or  bad,  must  put  up  with 
more  than  its  own  fair  share  of  blame  for  all 
that  does  not  succeed ; but  the  popes  in  reality 
have  not  been  so  very  inert  in  attempting  to 
recover  this  land.  Martin  V,  in  the  b^innlng 
of  the  15th  century,  constructed  a drain,  the 
Rio  Martino,  on  such  a scale  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Romans : his 
death,  in  1441,  interrupted  this  work,  but  in 
each  succeeding  century,  in  almost  each  pon- 
tificate, considerable  efforts  at  draining  have 
been  made.”* 

Mr.  Laing  proceeds  to  show  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  recovering  this  portion  of 
the  papal  territory,  are  owing  to  the  natural 
position  of  the  land,  and  are  insurmountable. 
Whether  permanent  success  could  ever  be 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  effect  such  an  ob- 
ject, is  very  doubtful.  At  all  events  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  measures  which  Pius  VI  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  were  on  the  most  enlarged 
scale  and  were  executed  with  unabated  vigor 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1778 ; no  labor  or  expense  was 
spared  to  bring  it  to  a happy  termination,  and 
an  immense  tract  of  country  was  delivered 
from  its  stagnant  pools.  Thus  did  the  Roman 
ponUfT  accomplish  what  had  baffled  the  enter- 
prise of  the  ancient  emperors  with  all  their 
vast  resources,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  useful  work,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ever  executed,  would  still  be  enjoyed 
had  not  the  troubles  of  the  French  invasion 
thrown  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way.  This 
fact  shows  also  that  the  papal  government  can 
act  energetically  in  civil  as  well  as  in  religious 
matters.f  In  former  times,  it  appears  this 

♦ Notes  of  a Traveller. 

t Mr.  fiastace  (ClaMical  Toar,vol.  ii,  p.  29S>,  aeeiM 
to  suppose  that  the  priaeipal  fault  of  this  ia«t  attempt  at 
draiofl^e  was  in  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  lands; 
bul  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  frovermnent,  after 
havins  expended  such  a vast  amount  o?  labor  and  money 
upon  the  work,  disposed  of  the  recovered  tract  to  the  best 
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sickly  district  was  more  inhalnted  than  at  the 
present  day,  though  the  difference  is  not  so  re- 
markable as  it  is  sometimes  asserted.  Laing 
thus  alludes  to  it  in  the  work  already  quoted. 

True  it  is,  these  tracts  are  studded  thickly 
with  shapeless  masses  of  ruined  habitations, 
which  show  that  the  maremma  at  least,  if  not 
the  marsh  itself,  has  been  inhabited  densely  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  But  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  ancient  Roman  territory 
were  slaves,  working  in  chains  under  a few 
freemen  as  slave  drivers  or  factors,  and  were 
in  reality  in  no  higher  condition  than  the  oxen, 
or  husbandry  horses  of  the  present  day.  The 
waste  of  human  life  in  this  class  was  regarded 
only  as  a matter  of  profit  and  loss.  If  a farm 
had  to  be  stocked  with  slaves,  the  losses  by 
fever  or  malaria  was  a matter  of  no  more  im- 
portance than  the  tear  and  wear  of  horses  and 
cattle  in  any  of  our  agricultural  undertakings — 
a deduction  merely  from  the  gross  value  of  the 
crops,  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  calculation. 
The  aqueducts,  towns,  arches,  ruins,  great  and 
small,  thickly  sprinkled  over  this  waste  and 
uninhabited  maremma,  indicates  no  greater 
salubrity  of  the  air  in  former  days,  but  only  a 
greater  disregard  of  human  life,  nor  perhaps 
. any  great  resident  free  population.’’ 

There  is  another  topic  which  has  furnished 
our  writer  with  an  occasion  of  unfair  state- 
ment, and  deserves  to  be  noticed.  From  the 
language  which  he  uses,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  papal  territory  are  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  state  of  beggary  and  destitution,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  uncleanliness  that  prevails 
among  them ; he  even  undertakes  to  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  pauper,  and  indulges  in  a stram 
which  might  easily  be  taken  as  an  indication, 
either  of  a very  narrow-minded  prejudice,  or  of 
that  heartlessness  with  which  the  rich  man 
once  viewed  the  piteous  condition  of  Lazarus. 
It  would  have  been  a source  of  instruction  for 
the  writer  if  instead  of  yieldingto  the  impulses  of 
such  a feeling,  whether  real  or  apparent,  he  had 
asked  himself  whether  the  indigent  population 
in  the  Roman  states  excecsded  in  reality  the 
number  of  paupers  in  most  other  countries, 

advantage  that  existing  dreamftaaeies  allowed.  More- 
over it  is  certain,  as  Feller  observes,  Diet.  HUtor,  Art. 
Pie  yi,  that  it  was  contemplated  to  bnild  on  the  spot 
an  extensive  city,  the  plan  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted.  The  design,  however,  was  frastrated  by  the 
supervening  revolution. 


for  instance,  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  even  the  United  States?  He  might  also 
have  found  a much  more  useful  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  his  descriptive  powm, 
in  the  exhibition  of  that  magnificent  and 
unparalleled  charity  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world  in  behalf  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
has  followed  in  the  track  of  that  numerous  race 
of  tourists  who  seldom  allow  themselves  to  see 
one  inch  beyond  their  own  standard.  If  a few 
boys  run  after  the  coach  in  which  they  travel, 
or  half  a dozen  paupers  are  seen  at  the  en- 
trance of  a public  building,  they  are  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  country 
is  ‘^overcrowded  with  beggars.”  To  reason 
in  this  way,  however,  is  far  from  reasoning 
justly.  It  would  indeed  be  natural  enough 
that,  in  most  parts  of  Italy  where  the  law  does 
not  confine  the  mendicant  class  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  an  alms-house  or  a work-house,  there 
should  be  a greater  number  of  vagrants  in  the 
streets  than  in  other  countries  where  the  poor 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  provi- 
sions of  government  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, does  not  increase  the  aggregate  number 
of  paupers,  nor  does  it  produce  inconveniences 
which  are  not  witnessed  almost  to  the  same 
extent  in  places  where  a different  policy  is 
pursued.  A late  writer  on  Italy  assures  us 
that  “ the  beggars  are  few.  This  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions elsewhere  noticed.  Travellers  have  mis- 
represented these  countries  much,  at  least,  I 
can  answer  for  Glenoa  and  Rome.  They  are 
to  be  found  principally  at  the  doors  of  the 
great  churches  on  great  festivals.  Perhaps,  as 
these  are  the  chief  attractions  for  travellers, 
they  have  formed  their  ideas  from  those  they 
have  found  in  these  places.  Begging  in  some 
Italian  cities  is  forbidden. ”♦ 

It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  even 
the  moderate  quantum  of  pauperism  existing 
in  Rome  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  im- 
mediate product  of  that  city.  In  consequence 
of  the  innumerable  and  unbounded  charities 
that  are  dispensed  from  this  centre  of  Catho- 
licity, vast  numbers  flock  to  it  for  relief  from 
different  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  other 
countries.  Besides  the  diverse  institutions  for 
the  assuaging  of  every  form  of  human  sufiTer- 

* Correspondeut  of  the  New  England  Reporter,  1844. 
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iog  and  infinnity,  there  are  many  others  which 
haTe  for  their  object  the  assistance  of  poor 
widows  and  laborers  and  all  such  as  require 
aid,  in  order  to  pursue  their  respective  occupa- 
tions and  procure  an  honest  livelihood.  Most 
of  these  admirable  charities  have  been  founded 
bf  the  munificence  of  private  individuals  among 
the  cleigy  and  laity,  upon  whom  with  the 
people  at  laige  has  devolved  the  task  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  poor ; and  such  is  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  pervading  the  public 
mind,  that  the  necessities  of  the  indigent 
classes  are  promptly  and  cheerfully  relieved, 
and  while  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of 
practising  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  they  who  are  the  objects  of 
charity  are  made  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
exhibit  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  has 
frequently  been  the  admiration  of  travellers. 

The  splendid  establishments  at  Rome,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  for  the  relief  of 
human  distress,  with  the  other  wonders  that 
characterize  it  in  a religious,  literary  and  ar- 
tistic point  of  view,  furnish  a complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  following  remark  of  our  writer, 
which  closes  his  article.  In  drawing  a con- 
trast between  the  rising  prosperity  of  America 
and  the  present  state  of  Rome,  he  says : 

"Pie  mighty  empire  has  become  a desolate 
province,  while  the  wilderness  has  become 
greater  than  an  empire.  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  rules  now  a territory  less  than 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  eagle  that  soared 
over  the  imperial  city,  has  left  it  and  her  bat- 
tling armies,  and  now  sails  with  our  com- 
merce. Men  flock  to  her  to  see  fading  glory — 
to  our  shores  to  behold  rising  glory.  Not 
merely  the  ' schoolmaster,^  but  the  merchant 
is  abroad,  laying  his  hand  on  o^ects  and 
places  the  poet  and  scholar  have  long  con- 
sidered holy.  Institutions  and  structures,  hon- 
ored by  time  and  great  names,  are  no  longer 
sacred  to  him.  The  scholar  may  complain 
and  the  enthusiast  weep — it  matters  not.  The 
«pirit  and  the  power  are  abroad,  and  there  is 
no  resisting  eitner.  The  old  Roman  forum  is 
turned  into  a rope- walk,  to  make  ropes  and  cor- 
dage for  commerce,  and  the  Theatridium  of 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  is  converted  into  a cot- 
ton-mill. We  should  not  wonder  to  see  yet 
over  the  coliseum,  in  large  capitals,  ^ American 
Storehouse,’  and  on  Adrian’s  tomb  that  stands 
by  the  Tiber,  ‘ Storage  and  Forwarding-house.’ 
Ronje  will  have  other  mercanti  besides  mer- 
canti  di  Campagna,  and  the  sound  of  enginery 
and  the  noise  of  commerce  be  heard  in  the 
palace  of  the  Casars.” 

We  shall  not  stop  to  expose  the  seeming  con- 


tradiction between  the  spirit  of  enterprize  which 
is  here  stated  to  have  arisen  among  the  Roman 
traders,  and  the  almost  perfect  stagnation  of  af- 
fairs which  would  be  gathered  from  previous  re- 
marks of  the  writer ; our  object  in  quoting  the 
above  paragraph  is  merely  to  notice  the  strange 
infatuation  which  will  sometimes  seize  upon 
the  mind,  and  blind  it  against  the  perception 
of  the  most  obvious  things.  But  one  idea 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  con- 
tributor to  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  the  notion 
that  no  real  greatness,  no  true  glory  can  exist 
in  the  absence  of  a commercial  spirit  and  en- 
terpiize  which  engross  the  whole  energies  of 
a people.  But  is  this  the  case  ? Is  it  true  that 
mankind,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
have  no  higher  objects  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion than  are  presented  by  the  material  world 
around  them?  Have  we  not  an  intellect  to 
cultivate  and  to  adorn  with  knowledge ; a heart 
to  regulate  and  imbue  with  the  benign  influ- 
ences of  virtue ; a soul  created  to  the  image 
and  likeness  of  the  Deity,  and  whose  destiny 
is  to  serve  him  in  this  world  by  the  constant 
observance  of  his  commandments,  and  to  re- 
ceive in  the  next  the  bright  reward  of  her  fi- 
delity ? It  is  true  we  have  a body  also  whose 
wants  are  not  to  be  neglected ; but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  merely  secondary  considerations 
in  the  scale  of  human  excellence,  still  more 
in  the  great  economy  of  Christian  life;  so 
much  so  indeed  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  them  altogether,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  secure  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul. 
These  form  the  primary  objects  to  which  man 
should  direct  his  thoughts  and  affections ; the 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  culture  of  his 
being  is  the  foundation  of  his  true  greatness ; 
all  things  else  are  subordinate ; and  if  this  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  individuals,  it  is  also  true 
with  respect  to  communities.  The  more  they 
are  characterized  by  those  objects,  institutions  or 
pursuits  which  contribute  to  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  man,  the  more  of 
true  glory  may  they  justly  be  said  to  possess. 
For  this  very  reason  also  do  thousands  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world  flock  to  Rome,  not 
to  seeyadtng  glory,  but  to  contemplate  and  be 
enraptured  with  those  countless  wonders  that 
are  exhibited  in  the  eternal  city,  and  which 
have  always  made  her  a surpassing  object  of 
admiration  among  men.  We  might  fill  a vol- 
ume with  quotations  from  Protestant  authors. 
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in  support  of  what  we  have  asserted^  but  we 
are  compelled  to  be  brief.  A correspondent  of 
the  CfuiHian  fFatehsnan,  writing  from  Ilaly, 
has  lately  expressed  the  following  sentiments : 

But  I could  not  easily  tell  yon  those  first 
feelings  awakened  within  me,  nor  perhaps 
give  a clear  account  of  the  several  next  suc- 
ceeding days.  They  passed  away  more  like 
the  glad  .visions  of  a dream,  than  the  sober 
passages  of  waking  life.  It  is  as  if  a new 
life  begins  within  you  in  seeing  for  the  first 
time  a city,  of  '^^hich  you  have  seen,  and  read, 
and  heard  so  much  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  your  recollection,  and  which  has  been  in- 
separably associated  with  your  whole  educa- 
tion. An  utter  stranger  in  a foreign  city,  you 
are  yet  in  a city  you  have  known  long  and 
well;  nothing  of  all  that  is  around  you  is 
really  strange.  You  see  with  your  own  eyes 
the  scenes  that  have  been  familiar  to  your 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  cherished  with  sen- 
timents of  reverence  and  aifiection,  in  the 
midst  of  which  your  spirit  was  nurtured,  and 
gathered  its  early  strength,  and  whence  have 
come  the  richest  and  most  valuable  elements 
of  your  intellectual  culture.  Goethe  was 
wont  to  speak  of  the  day  of  his  entrance  into 
Rome  as  a second  birth-day,  and  his  residence 
in  it  as  the  period  of  his  education.  Certainly 
in  the  life  of  any  man,  no  event  can  be  more 
fruitful  in  intellectual  influence.  There  is  in- 
deed but  one  Rome  in  the  world;  but  one 
place  around  which  cluster  such  an  assem- 
blage of  great  objects,  a place  so  rich  in  his- 
torical interest,  in  treasures  of  art  and  learn- 
ing, in  all  that  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
vsduable,  that  most  intimately  affects  the  life 
and  being  of  man.  It  is  a great  school  of 
study  and  high  cultivation,  for  all  who  come 
with  open  eyes  and  earnest  mind.  The 
man  of  humblest  capacity  gets  quickened 
and  strengthened  to  somewhat  of  high  effort 
and  attainment,  and  no  intellect  so  great  and 
cultivated  that  finds  not  here  enough  to  learn.^’ 
In  the  same  strain  of  impartial  testimony 
has  Mariana  Starke  observed,  that 
^'Reduced  as  this  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world  now  is,  in  size  and  population ; reduced 
too,  as  her  papal  throne  has  been,  in  wealth 
and  power,  still  the  matchless  frescoes  of 
Raphael,  Buonaroti,  Danielo  da  Volterra,  Giu- 
lio,  Romano,  Annibalo,  Caracci,  Guido,  Do- 
menichino,  Guereino,  &c.,  are  unalienably 


hers ; still  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture adorn  her  museums,  still  her  stately 
palaces,  noble  churches,  beautiful  fountains, 
gigantic  columns,  stupendous  obelisks,  and 
peerless  coliseum,  entitle  her  to  be  called  the 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  and  the  un- 
rivalled mistress  of  the  arts!”* 

Is  it  a fading  glory  that  places  Rome  on 
this  proud  eminence?  And  when  in  connec- 
tion with  these  enviable  qualities,  which  led 
the  poet  to  exclaim, 

**  Mother  of  arti ! if  oooe  of  armfl ; thy  hand 
Wm  thea  our  gaardian,  and  it  ttUl  oor  guide,** 

we  consider  her  elevated  position  in  a literary 
point  of  view,  her  unrivalled  ch^ities,  the 
unceasing  as  well  as  extraordinary  influence 
she  has  ever  exerted  in  promoting  the  great 
cause  of  civilization,  and  above  all  that  un- 
diminished honor  and  singular  glory  which 
has  devolved  upon  her  as  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom,  have  we  any  reason  to  draw  an 
unfavorable  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  ancient  condition  of  Rome,  or  between  the 
glory  that  distinguishes  her,  and  that  of  other 
modem  cities  ? Where  is  the  city  that  can 
boast,  like  Rome,  of  her  two  universities  and 
forty  colleges  and  academies?  What  other 
can  exhibit  her  eleven  public  libraries  ? What 
other,  of  the  same  extent  and  population,  can 
equal  her  three  hqndred  and  seventy-two  ele- 
mentary schoob  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  knowkge  ? Where 
else  do  we  behold  a phenomenon  of  charity  like 
that  exhibited  at  Rome,  where  there  are  up- 
wards of  forty  difiTerent  hospices  and  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  every  species  of 
human  sufiering?t  Whence  but  from  Rome 
abo  was  the  light  of  the  Gospel  diffused  over 

* 8tmrke*t  Glide  through  Italy,  8to,  p.  125.  Rome 
oontaini  thirty  baeilicm  (Marches  of  peculiar  dietme- 
tioo),  two  hoidred  other  churches,  one  handred  aid 
fifly  chapeli,  like  churches,  fifty  remarkable  palaces, 
sixty  ancient  temples,  twenty  villas,  sixteen  triumphal 
arches,  thirteen  OMlisks  from  Egypt,  a great  nomber 
of  museums  filled  with  statuary,  and  a still  greater 
nomber  of  galleries,  stored  with  the  prodoettoos  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters.  To  imi^ne  the  combiaa- 
tion  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  whidi  is  here  exhibited, 
would  be  impossible.  Chattard  informs  us  that  his  de- 
scription of  the  Vatican,  in  three  octaro  volumes,  cost 
him  sixteen  yean*  labor. 

t We  believe  that  the  author  of  the  article  ia  the 
MerehmUt*  Magazine,  is  poblisbiug  a series  of  letten 
on  Italy  and  the  Italians.  We  hope  that  they  will  be 
characterized  by  that  spirit  of  justice  and  inapartiality 
which  will  present  the  IMts  as  well  as  the  shades  of 
the  pietnre,  and  not  withhold  from  pnUio  admiratin 
those  eharaoteristics  of  Italy  which  far  outwe^  ia 
the  balance  its  otiieolionable  featares. 
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the  nations  of  Eifrope?  Whence  came  the 
benign  influence  that  tamed  the  barbarous 
tribes  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
civilization  ? And  what  portion  of  the  habi> 
table  globe  can  rival  the  spiritual  honors^  the 
ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  of  the  eternal  city  ? 
She  no  longer  rules  nations  with  a rod  of 
power^  but  her  sway  is  that  of  justice  and 
peace,  embracing  people  of  every  clime  and 
of  every  tongue,  forming  the  central  point  and 
the  preservative  principle  of  a church  that  has 
endured  since  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  is 
destined  to  live  and  to  flourish  to  the  con- 
summation of  time.  When  her  carnal  em- 
pire,’’ says  Archdeacon  Hare,  ''had  been 
stripped  oflT  from  her,  she  came  forth  as  the 
queen  of  a spiritual  empire;”  an  empire  which 


not  all  the  persecutions  of  pagan  impiety,  nor 
all  the  assaults  of  barbarian  fury,  nor  the 
countless  and  formidable  attempts  of  error  in 
every  shape,  have  been  able  to  overthrow ; an 
empire  which  is  not  more  wonderful  and  glo- 
rious by  its  duration,  than  by  its  admirable 
success  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  sublime 
destiny,  to  preserve  in  its  original  purity  and 
integrity  the  sacred  deposit  of  revelation,  and 
to  prepare  mankind  for  the  consummation  of 
their  felicity  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.  St  Prosper,  in  the  fifth  century,  did 
not  exaggerate  the  high  prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  metropolis,  when  he  said : 

**  Sedet  Roma  Petri,  qaae  pastoralis  booorif 

Faeta  caput  mundo,  quloquid  non  ponidet  armis, 

Rcligiooe  tenet.*’ 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  JOHN  CARROLL, 
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Continued  from  pa|^  348. 


WHATEVER  hopes  of  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain  had  been  entertained  in 
Maryland  prior  to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, they  were  extinguished  by  that  import- 
ant measure,  which  was  received  with  joy 
and  great  unanimity.  The  devotion  to  the 
common  cause  witnessed  by  the  efficient  ser- 
vices of  her  sons  in  many  a gallant  field  made 
the  name  of  the  Maryland  line  conspicuous 
on  the  roll  of  fame. 

Throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Carroll  continued  his  labors  as  a mission- 
ary priest,  attending  the  congregations  at  Rock 
Creek,  and  at  Aquia  in  Virginia.  His  pray- 
ers were  offered  for  the  success  of  that  struggle 
on  which  the  happiness  of  America  depended, 
and  he  watched  its  progress  with  intense  in- 
terest, but  with  a firm  reliance  that  the  bles- 
sing of  heaven  would  crown  the  patriotic  ex- 
ertions of  his  countrymen  with  success,  and 
give  liberty,  peace,  and  happiness  to  his  coun- 
try. He  expressed  his  sentiments  freely  in 
favor  of  the  justice  of  the  cause ; and  in  his 
letters  to  some  of  his  English  correspondents 
who  denounced  the  measures  of  this  country 


as  unjust  and  impolitic,  he  vindicates  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  the  character  of 
the  leading  actors  of  the  revolution  with  the 
spirit  of  a true  patriot 

In  a letter  of  the  26th  of  September,  1783, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  late 
Society  of  Jesus  who  had  been  his  companion 
in  the  college  at  Bruges  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression of  that  institution,  he  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language ; 

" I have  often  thought  that  an  application 
to  the  emperor,  and  true  statement  of  our 
treatment,  at  Bruges,  &c.,  would  procure  an 
allowance,  at  least  equal  to  the  robbery  com- 
mitted on  us : and  I am  glad  that  you  had  an 
audience  and  forwarded  the  memorial  yon 
mention.  If  the  emperor  is  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing indeed  the  character  of  justice  and 
impartial  administration,  which  he  so  much 
afiects,  he  cannot  refuse  a demand  so  undeni- 
ably just  But  perhaps  his  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  justice,  affability,  watchfulness 
over  his  ministers,  &c.,  is  only  a cloak  to 
cover  his  other  designs  against  the  rights  of 
episcopacy  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
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deed  of  riyeting  still  faster  and  faster  on  hk 
subjects  the  chains  of  despotism : for  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  every  prince,  who  strives 
so  much  to  concentre  all  power  in  himself ; to 
destroy  every  other  exercise  of  authority, 
however  respectable  and  ancient;  to  render 
the  condition  of  his  subjects  precarious  by 
obliging  many  to  relinquish  the  state  they 
were  engaged  in  under  the  sanction  of  all  the 
laws,  sacred  and  civil;  I say  that  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  every  such  prince  is  in  his 
disposition  a despotical  tyrant.  I cannot, 
therefore,  abstracting  from  religious  consider- 
ations,  come  into  the  fashionable  language  of 
extolling  the  emperor  as  a unxiel  of  princes.^’ 

''You  tell  me  that  you  perceived,  that  in 
my  last  I was  afraid  of  entering  into  politics ; 
but  that  you  will  force  me  into  the  subject. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Charles,  I had  no  such  fears 
about  me.  I have  the  happiness  to  live  under 
a government  very  different  from  that  1 have 
been  just  talking  of  (the  Austrian) ; and  1 have 
never  had  any  cause  to  fear  speaking  my  sen- 
timents with  the  utmost  freedom.  But  when 
I was  writing  to  you,  I had  so  many  other 
subjects  nearer  to  my  heart  to  talk  of,  that  I 
suppose  1 left  them  to  the  public  papers. 
You  have  adopted  the  language  of  some  of 
the  prints  on  your  side  the  water,  by  repre- 
senting us  under  imperious  leaders,  and  the 
trammels  of  France ; but  alas ! our  imperious 
leaders,  by  whom  I suppose  you  mean  the 
congress,  were  at  all  times  amenable  to  our 
popular  assemblies,  elected  by  them  every 
year,  often  turned  out  of  their  seats,  and  so 
little  envied,  that  as  their  expenses  were  often 
unavoidably  greater  than  their  profits,  it  has 
at  all  times  been  a difiSicult  matter  to  get  men 
disinterested  and  patriotic  enough  to  accept 
the  charge ; and  as  to  the  trammels  of  France, 
we  certainly  never  have  worn  her  chains,  but 
have  treated  with  her  as  equals,  have  expe- 
rienced from  her  the  greatest  magnanimity 
and  moderation,  and  have  repaid  it  with  an 
honorable  fidelity  to  our  engagements.  By 
both  of  us  proceeding  on  these  principles,  the 
war  has  been  brought  to  an  issue,  with  which, 
if  you  are  pleased,  all  is  well,  for  we  are  cer- 
tainly satisfied.’’ 

Replying  to  some  severe  remarks  of  his 
English  correspondent  against  the  American 
leaders  and  allies,  he  says : 

^'If  your  other  kind  letteiF  never  came  to 


hand,  you  have  only  to  bUme  the  unsleeping 
avidity  of  your  own  cruisers,  whom  I should 
call  pirates  were  I inclined  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample of  abusing  the  political  measures  of 
our  adversaries.  For,  since  the  object  of  the 
war,  on  your  side,  the  right  of  parliamentary 
taxation,  is  now  confessedly,  and  by  every 
moderate  man  on  both  continents  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  unjust,  surely  every  mea- 
sure to  attain  that  object  must  have  likewise 
been  unjust ; and  consequently  your  cruisers 
with  ail  their  commissions  were  nothing  more 
than  pirates.  Thus  much  to  retaliate  for  your 
stroke  at  our  faithless  leaders  and  faithless  Mes, 
after  which  we  will  be  done  with  politics.” 

He  had  participated  in  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude entertained  by  the  people  of  America  to^ 
wards  Lord  Chatham  for  his  course  in  the 
British  parliament  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  and  having  been  informed  by  his 
correspondent  of  the  rising  greatness  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  it  in 
a letter  containing  his  indignant  remarks  upon 
the  policy  of  England,  and  the  illiberal  tone 
of  her  writers  on  American  affairs. 

**  I sincerely  rejoice,  that  the  son  of  my  fa- 
vorite, the  late  Lord  Chatham,  conducts  him- 
self with  such  ability  and  integrity.  You  did 
not  expect  so  much,  perhaps,  from  an  Ameri- 
can ; and  indeed,  we  shoukl  be  excusable  (if 
not  as  Christians,  at  least  politically),  for  not 
bearing  you  much  good  will,  in  return  for  all 
the  lies  and  misrepresentations  which  many 
of  your  soured  and  indignant  countrymen  are 
every  day  coining  about  us.  You  have  cer- 
tainly cramped  our  trade  by  some  regulations 
not  merely  selfish  but  revengeful.  Your  mer- 
chants will  find  that  without  warfare  we  have 
immense  resources,  and  the  means  of  redress 
in  our  power ; as  soon  as  the  establishment  of 
our  new  federal  government  will  allow  these 
means  to  be  called  forth.” 

Whilst  discharging  the  laborious  duties  of 
a missionary,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
other  Catholic  clergy  of  Maryland,  all  of 
whom,  like  himself,  had  been  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  he  did  not  participate  with 
them  in  the  use  of  the  property,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  portion  of  the  revenue  which  had 
been  derived  from  that  society.  This  was 
owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  had  been  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  this 
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ooontry^  at  the  time  of  the  sappression  of  their 
order  in  1773,*  and  being  also  vicar  general  of 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  London,  retained  in 
this  latter  character  the  authority  of  superior 
orer  all  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United 
States.  His  former  brethren  of  the  society 
continuing  to  regard  him  as  their  superior  in 
the  same  manner  as  during  the  existence  of 
their  body,  acknowledged  in  him  the  authority 
to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  common  property 
as  the  sup^ior  had  always  done  before.  Al- 
though they  were  no  longer  bound  by  the  vow 
of  obedience  to  the  superior,  Mr.  Lewis  expected 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  authority  to  assign 
to  the  late  members  such  stations  as  he  thought 
proper.  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  having  located  him- 
self at  Rock  creek,  and  being  unwilling  to  be 
separated  from  his  venerable  parent,  then  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  held  by 
BIr.  Lewis  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  salary  or 
emolument  from  the  means  of  the  former  so- 
ciety. By  the  violent  suppression  of  their  es- 
tablishment at  Bruges,  the  Jesuits  there,  of 
whom  Mr.  Carroll  was  one,  had  been  de- 
prived not  only  of  all  the  property  belonging 
to  the  society,  but  also  of  the  small  personal 
eflects,  even  to  the  books,  of  which  they  were 
individually  possessed.  Having  no  property 
in  America,  and  his  mother’s  circumstances 
being  but  moderate,  Mr.  Carroll’s  acquiescence 
in  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lewis  did  honor  to  his 
filial  piety ; and  by  surrendering  his  share  of 
the  income  from  property  in  Maryland,  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  he  thus 
early  exemplified  that  disinterestedness  which 
fonned  a striking  trait  in  his  character,  through- 
out his  long  and  useful  life.  In  a letter  writ- 
ten in  1779,  to  one  of  his  former  brethren  of 
the  society  in  the  English  province,  he  thus 
calmly  alludes  to  the  subject : 

‘^No  such  division  of  property  has  yet  taken 
place  here  as  you  mention  in  England ; on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  has  been  conducted  as 
heretofore.  I think  the  English  plan  has  too 
much  of  the  frigidunt  iUud  verbwn.  1 think 
we  unfortunate  inhabimnts  of  the  foreign 
bouses  are  doomed  to  be  the  outcasts  of  every 
society.  Robbed  and  plundered  at  Bruges, 
dismissed  without  any  consideration,  or  repa- 
ration, excluded  from  a share  in  England,  we 
must  try  if  heaven  will  not  make  us  amends 

* It  wat  erroneously  stated  in  a former  nomber  that 
Her.  Mr.  Hunter  wat  superior. 
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hereafter  for  all  our  losses  here.  As  you  are 
shut  out  from  a share  in  England,  so  am  I 
here.  I have  care  of  a very  large  congrega- 
tion, have  often  to  ride  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  to  the  sick : besides  which  1 go  once  a 
month  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  to  another 
congregation  in  Virginia ; yet  because  I live 
with  my  mother,  for  whose  sake  alone  I sacri- 
ficed the  very  best  place  in  England,  and  told 
Mr.  Lewis  that  I did  not  choose  to  be  subject 
to  be  removed  from  place  to  place,  now  that 
we  had  no  longer  the  vow  of  obedience  to  en- 
title us  to  the  merit  of  it,  he  does  not  choose 
to  bear  any  part  of  my  expenses.  1 do  not 
mention  this  by  way  of  complaint,  as  I am 
perfectly  easy  at  present,”  &c. 

Accustomed  for  many  years  to  the  use  of 
noble  libraries  with  which  the  Jesuits’  estab- 
lishments in  Europe  were  enriched,  one  of  the 
great  privations  of  his  secluded  residence  at 
Rock  creek  was  the  want  of  books.  Having 
been  deprived  of  his  own  at  Bruges,  his  col- 
lection was  limited  to  the  few  works  he  had 
been  able  to  procure  in  England.  In  one  of 
his  walks  in  London,  he  became  possessed, 
at  a store  of  second-hand  books,  of  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
during  his  long  imprisonment,  and  which  con- 
tained upon  a blank  leaf  the  original  copy  of 
verses  written  by  the  illustrious  captive  the 
night  before  his  execution.*  This  precious 
autograph  is  now  in  the  rich  collection  of 
Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

His  agreeable  manners  and  instructive  con- 
versation made  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  a favor- 
ite in  the  limited  society  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  imparted  great  attraction  to  the  social  cir- 
cle of  his  mother’s  house.  While  his  exem- 
plary life  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him,  his  respect  for  freedom  of  opinion  in 
others,  excluded  contentious  controversy  from 
the  private  circle,  and  made  him  the  agreeable 
companion  and  sincere  friend  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  religious  opinion.  Exact  in  his  pri- 
vate devotional  exercises,  assiduous  in  the 
performance  of  his  ministerial  duties,  and  di- 

* **  Eyen  such  it  time  which  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  hare. 

And  pays  us  nouabt  but  a^e  and  dust. 

Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grare. 

Whan  we  hare  wandered  all  oar  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  : 

And  from  wbioh  grare,  and  earth,  and  dust^ 

The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up  I trast.** 
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reeling  and  regulating  the  concerns  of  his  mo- 
ther’s property^  he  still  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  stock  of  information^ 
not  only  by  the  perusal  of  the  useful  publica- 
tions of  the  day^  but  also  by  reviewing  such 
learned  writings  of  former  times,  as  were 
within  his  reach.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  wrote  Ladn  with 
remarkable  purity  and  elegance,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  most  critical  knowledge  of  his  own, 
read  and  spoke  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages with  facility  and  taste. 

Among  bis  friends  and  companions  in  Eu- 
rope he  had  numbered  men  of  high  rank  in 
society,  and  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  age.  Warm  in  his  friendships 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  career  of  his  for- 
mer brethren.  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  kept  up  a cor- 
respondence with  many  of  these  in  Europe 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  youth- 
ful studies,  and  his  co-laborers  in  the  service  of 
religion  and  learning  during  his  riper  years. 
From  these  correspondents  he  received  valu- 
able information  of  the  progress  of  public 
events  in  Europe,  and  of  the  fate  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  beloved  society.  The  war  of  the 
revolution  diminished  the  facilities  for  this 
agreeable  intercourse,  so  that  he  had  no  letters 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  until  1779; 
but  in  the  latter  years  of  that  stormy  period  he 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  letters — and  he 
never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
for  writing  to  Europe.  Among  his  most  fre- 
quent correspondents  were  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  (he  English  province  of  the  Society  of 
.Jesus,  whose  letters  from  Rome,  England, 
France,  and  Flanders,  while  imparting  valu- 
able information,  and  conveying  sentiments  of 
the  highest  respect  and  affection  for  Mr.  Car- 
roll,  were  edifying  evidences  of  the  spirit  of 
religion  and  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and 
firm  reliance  on  God  which  animated  the  vir- 
tuous authors. 

One  of  his  most  constant  correspondents 
was  Rev.  Charles  Plowden,  between  whom 
and  Dr.  Carroll  an  early  acquaintance  had 
commenced  in  Flanders,  both  as  students  and 
professors.  In  Italy  they  were  again  united 
in  the  famous  college  of  the  society  at  Bologna, 
and  were  sufferers  together  at  Bruges,  when 
the  Jesuits’  establishment  there  was  suppressed. 
His  many  important  services  to  the  Catholic 
church  in  Mar)'land,  of  which  he  was  a bene- 


factor, no  less  than  his  close  intimacy  and  im- 
portant and  interesting  correspondence  for  forty 
years,  seem  to  make  some  further  notice  of 
this  most  cherished  friend  of  Dr.  Carroll  ap- 
propriate to  these  memoirs. 

Charles  Plowden,  a member  of  a family 
fruitful  in  religious  of  both  sexes,  was  bom  at 
Plowden  Hall,  Salop,  England,  in  1743.  AHer 
completing  his  collegiate  course  he  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age,  began  the 
study  of  divinity  at  Liege,  and  was  soon  after 
ordered  to  Rome  with  the  charge  of  a pupil. 
Sir  Thomas  Gage.  He  finished  his  theologi- 
cal studies  at  Bologna,  and  returned  to  Rome,- 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1770.  Called 
to  the  ofiice  of  minister  of  the  new  college  at 
Bruges,  he  was  there  until  September,  1773, 
when,  on  the  suppression  of  the  society  and 
the  destruction  of  the  college,  he  was,  '^by 
the  mean  suspicion  and  wanton  despotism  of 
the  Austrian  government,”*  subjected  to  per- 
sonal imprisonment  for  eight  months.  Soon 
after  which  the  prince  of  Liege  restored  the 
house  in  that  city  to  the  members  of  the  kte 
society,  and  under  the  name  of  Tht  jSlead- 
it  served  as  a place  of  education  for  the 
English  Catholic  gentry,  as  well  as  a semi- 
nary for  ecclesiastics.  Here  Mr.  Plowden 
discharged  the  duty  of  spiritual  prefect  ^with 
superior  ability.  Subsequently  he  travelled 
on  the  continent,  where  he  formed  and  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  many  leading  char 
racters  in  church  and  state.  In  1784  he  be- 
came tutor  to  Mr.  Thomas  Weld’s  sons,  at 
Lul worth  castle,  at  which  place  he  remained 
until  the  reunion  of  his  brethren  at  Stony- 
hurst,  in  1794;  where,  after  devoting  his  great 
abilities,  for  several  years,  to  the  training  of 
those  under  his  charge  to  the  true  spirit  and 
practices  of  their  venerable  society,  he  was 
declared  provincial  of  his  English  brethren, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1817,  which  office 
he  filled  until  his  death,  three  years  later. 

The  following  spirited  sketch  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  Mr. 
Shiel — himself  a former  student  of  Stonyhurst. 

**  Father  Plowden  was  a perfect  Jesuit  of 
the  old  school;  his  mind  was  stored  with 
classical  knowledge : his  manners  were  highly 
polished ; he  had  great  eloquence,  which  was 

♦ Oliver,  p.  152. 
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alternately  vehement  aud  persuasive^  as  the 
occasion  put  his  talents  into  requisition ; and 
with  his  various  accomplishments  he  com- 
bined the  loftiest  enthusiasm  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  and  an  utter  immolation  of 
himself  to  the  glory  of  the  order  of  which^he 
was  unquestionably  a great  ornament.  Though 
greatly  advanced  in  years,  he  stood  erect  and 
tall,  with  all  the  evidences  of  strong  and  in- 
extinguishable vitality  about  him.  His  cheek, 
though  worn,  had  the  hues  of  health  upon  it; 
and  though  his  head  was  bald,  the  vivacity  of 
his  eyes  that  shot  their  light  from  beneath  their 
broad  and  shaggy  brows,  exhibited  a mind 
whose  faculties  it  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
power  of  time  to  impair.  His  powers  as  a 
preacher  were  of  a very  high  class.  Students 
at  a public  school  listen  to  religious  instruc- 
tion as  if  it  were  only  a part  of  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  their  ordinary  occupations.  When, 
however,  Mr.  Plowden  ascended  the  pulpit, 
every  eye  and  every  ear  was  fixed  in  atten- 
tion ! His  command  of  lofty  diction ; his  zeal- 
ous and  forcible  delivery  ; the  noble  port  which 
he  assumed  as  the  herald  of  intelligence  from 
heaven,  and  more  than  anything  else  the  pro- 
found conviction  which  he  manifestly  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  of  the  doctiines  which  he 
interpreted,  and  the  strenuousness  of  his  ad- 
juration in  calling  men’s  hearts  to  God,  gave 
him  every  title  to  be  considered  an  orator  of 
the  first  class.  Certhinly  the  belief  that  he 
was  altogether  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  Providence  had,  in  his  opinion,  as- 
signed to  his  tutelage,  greatly  enhanced  the 
impressiveness  of  his  exhortations.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a model  of  exalted  virtue.  It 
was  not  to  the  college  of  Stony  hurst  that  he 
confined  his  labors ; he  was  also  busy  in  the 
conversion  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity. 
It  not  un frequently  happened  that  he  was  in- 
formed, in  the  midst  of  a winter’s  night,  that 
some  person  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  college  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
stood  in  need  of  his  spiritual  aid.  The  old 
man,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  what  hard- 
ship was,  would  leap  from  his  hard  bed,  and 
having  hurried  on  his  clothes,  be  would  go 
forth  with  a lantern,  attended  by  a lay-brother 
of  the  order,  and  making  his  way  over  the 
fens  and  morasses  by  which  the  college  was 
surrounded,  hasten  to  the  door  of  the  expiring 
sinner,  and  arrive  at  his  bed-side  in  time,  as 


he  conceived,  to  speed  his  soul  to  heaven. 
This  truly  zealous  and  exalted  Christian  was 
the  president  of  the  noviceship ; and  certainly 
no  man  could  be  better  calculated  to  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  others  that  self-abnegation, 
and  that  surrender  of  all  the  passions  to  the 
advancement  of  the  society,  which  constitute 
the  perfection  of  a Jesuit.  If  he  could  have 
contributed  to  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  a sin- 
ner, or  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  St. 
Ignatius  by  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
would,  I am  sure,  have  knelt  down  to  it  on 
the  warning  of  an  instant,  and  cried,  'strike!’ 
Yet  with  all  this  extraordinary  energy  of  zeal, 
and  though  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  could  reach,  he  was, 
notwithstanding,  wholly  free  from  those  weak- 
nesses and  credulities  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  minds  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
feeling.”* 

In  a letter  from  Rock  creek,  dated  the  28th 
of  February,  1779,  after  speaking  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  some  of  their  former  letters.  Rev. 
Mr.  Carroll  thus  addresses  Father  Plowden : 

" Believe  me,  my  dear  Charles,  there  is  no 
person  with  whom  I would  choose  holding  a 
correspondence  rather  than  yourself,  and  thus 
renewing  the  memory  of  those  happy  days  I 
spent  with  you  at  Bologna,  and  should  have 
spent  at  Bruges,  had  not  public  misfortune 
damped  all  sense  of  private  happiness.  For 
the  future,  however,  now  that  we  have  opened 
a channel  of  correspondence,  I hope  we  shall 
continue  it  uninterruptedly  while  we  live ; and 
indeed,  1 entertain  some  pleasing  idea  of  ma- 
king our  correspondence  personal  for  a few 
months  at  least,  sometime  or  other  of  my  life. 
I left  so  many  dear  friends  behind  me  in  Eu- 
rope, that  I am  at  times  determined  to  return 
thither  for  a twelvemonth  when  peace  is  re- 
stored, and  when  I shall  be  enabled  conve- 
niently to  bear  the  expense  of  a voyage  thither 
and  back  again 

" You  inquire  how  congress  intend  to  treat 
the  Catholics  in  this  country.  To  this  I must 
answer  you  that  congress  have  no  authority 
or  jurisdiction  relative  to  the  internal  govern- 
ment, or  concerns  of  the  particular  states  of 
the  Union ; these  are  all  settled  by  the  consti- 
tutions and  laws  of  the  states  themselves.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  inform  you  that  the  ful- 

* ReeoUeetiooi  of  Stooyhort  t. 
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lest  and  largest  system  of  toleration  is  adopted 
in  almost  aU  the  American  states ; public  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  are  extended  alike 
to  all  denominations^  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
members  of  congress^  assemblies,  and  hold 
civil  and  military  posts,  as  well  as  others. 
For  the  sake  of  your  and  many  other  families, 
I am  heartily  glad  to  see  the  same  policy  be- 
ginning to  be  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland; 
and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  in- 
debted to  America  for  this  piece  of  service. 
1 hope  it  will  soon  be  extended  as  far  with 
you  as  with  us,^^ 

Full  of  grateful  recollection  of  the  kind  at- 
tentions he  had  received  fVom  many  friends  in 
Italy,  he  enjoins  his  friend  to  testify  to  many 
individuab  whom  he  names,  his  sentiments 
of  affection  and  esteem  for  them ; and  proud 
of  the  valor  of  his  countrymen,  he  requests 
Mr.  Plowden  to  tell  Abbe  Grant  that  my 
young  countryman,  of  the  name  of  Smith,^ 
whom  I accidentally  met  with  and  introduced 
to  him  at  Rome,  is  the  same  who,  now  a lieu- 
tenant colonel,  so  bravely  defended  Mud  Island 
fort  in  Delaware,  the  autumn  before  last” 

Writing  in  1780,  he  says : As  to  myself, 
I continue  as  when  I wrote  last,  living  with 
my  mother  in  a retired  part  of  the  country, 
and  enjoying  great  domestic  felicity.  My 
brother  resides  at  Annapolis,  our  capital  city, 
being  in  public  employ  there.  I still  retain 
the  same  inclination  as  when  I wrote  last,  to 
visit  my  European  friends,  but  have  little 
hopes  of  bringing  it  about” 

He  constantly  evinced  the  strongest  attach- 
ment for  his  former  companions  and  friends 
in  Europe,  and  his  letters  express  the  highest 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  late  Society  of 
Jesus.  Hopes  began  to  be  entertained  of  its 
re-establishment  by  some  persons  both  in 
Europe  and  America;  but,  although  no  one 
mourned  over  the  destruction  of  the  society 
more  sincerely,  or  would  have  hailed  its  re- 
vival with  greater  joy  than  Mr.  Carroll,  his 
sagacious  mind  was  not  biassed  by  his  wishes 
to  believe  that  the  success  of  the  corrupt  poli- 
ticians and  infidel  philosophers  who  had  con- 
tributed to  its  overthrow,  had  mitigated  their 
hostility  to  a body  of  men  whose  zeal  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
and  religion,  had  made  them  the  most  formida- 

^ The  late  General  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland. 


ble  barrier  against  infidelity  and  general  cor- 
ruption. Removed  from  the  vortex  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  he  was  able  from  his  retired 
position  to  contemplate  with  calm  philosophy 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  he  arrived  at 
conclusions  differing  widely  from  those  of 
many  of  his  more  ardent  but  less  sagaciouB 
brethren  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Unfor- 
tunately for  humanity  and  religion,  the  events 
in  Europe  of  the  succeeding  ten  years  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  opinions. 

He  thus  replies,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1782,  to  a letter  from  his  friend  Plowden : 

observe  in  your  last  letter  that  some 
events  had  happened  and  others  were  likely  to 
follow  that  afforded  hope  to  the  sanguine  of 
a re-establishment  of  the  society ; 1 rejoice  in- 
deed at  these  events,  and  particularly  that  it 
has  pleased  God  to  vindicate  and  make  known 
so  publicly  the  innocence  of  the  poor  sufferers 
in  Portugal.  This  is  a great  step  towards  a 
complete  justification,  and  with  serious  peo- 
ple, might  be  a sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question,  and  examine  the  other  scandalous 
aspersions  which  were  cast  upon  our  dear  so- 
ciety. But  I hope  nothing  beyond  this : the 
spirit  of  irrelJgion,  and,  as  I find  from  laie 
proceedings  in  the  Austrian  government,  of 
innovation,  is  still  prevailing.  The  reigning 
principle  among  the  people  is  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, not  only  of  unlawful  (which  is  com- 
mendable) butof all  authority;  and  amongst  your 
rulers  in  Europe,  it  is  a spirit  of  concentring 
all  jurisdiction  within  themselves,  that  they 
may  be  uncontrollable  in  the  exercise  of  every 
act  of  despotism.  Add  to  this  that  the  re-estab- 
lish ment,  if  otherwise  probable,  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  united  voices  of  all  these  plun- 
derers who  have  enriched  themselves  with  the 
lands,  the  furniture  of  the  colleges,  the  plate 
and  treasure  of  the  churches  and  parishes.  I 
can  assure  you  that  one  of  my  strongest  in- 
ducements to  leave  Europe,  was  to  be  removed 
not  only  out  of  sight,  but  even  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  those  scenes  of  iniquity,  duplicity,  and 
depredation,  of  which  1 had  heard  and  semi  so 
much.  This  long  war,  which  has  raged  be- 
tween our  western  continent  and  your  high 
minded  island,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  my  friends, 
has  at  least  afforded  me  the  consolation  that  I 
have  not  been  mortified  with  the  recital  of 
the  rapines,  the  defamation  and  insults  to 
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which  those  I loye  best^  haye  been  ex- 
posed. 

In  my  retirement  here,  I haye  scarce  any 
other  amusement  than  reading  oyer  and  oyer 
the  few  books  1 haye  and  can  borrow  from  my 
friends,  and  amongst  others  I haye  been  re- 
freshing my  memory  by  revising  Muratori^s 
account  of  the  missions  of  Paraguay.  What 
a dreadful  havoc  did  irreligion  make  when  it 
tore  up,  root  and  branch,  that  noble  establish- 
ment, the  triumph  of  zeal,  of  humanity,  and 
Christianity?  You  will  wonder,  my  dear 
Charles,  how  1 could  fall  into  tliis  Icgig  disser- 
tation; but  really  when  I write  to  you,  or 
think  on  my  friends  in  Europe,  my  grief,  and, 
I fear,  indignation,  get  the  belter  of  every  other 
consideration.  In  your  late  travels  through 
Italy,  your  pleasures  were  always  blended 
with  some  such  reflections.  1 make  no  doubt 
but  you  were  exceedingly  happy  to  meet  with 
our  numerous  and  kind  friends,  the  Scottis, 
Rozaleses,  Signorellis,  Canonicis,  &c.  but  when 
you  beheld  those  noble  establishments  and 
seats  of  learning  and  virtue  overturned,  in  the 
most  melancholy  sense  of  the  word,  and  per- 
haps their  former  inhabitants  laboring  under 
indigence  and  distress,  you  could  find  little  en- 
joyment in  any  thing  else.” 

Speaking  of  the  probability  of  peace — in 
consequence  of  the  then  recent  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis’  army — ^he  hopes  for  a more 
frequent  correspondence,  and  adds : 

I should  likewise  have  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  my  sentiments  of  respect  and  vene- 
ration, or  rather  the  declaration  of  them  to  my 
most  honorable  and  noble  friend.  Lord  Arun- 
del!, and  his  incomparable  lady.  I hope  they 
will  excuse  me  for  my  not  writing  to  them  by 
so  circuitous  a conveyance  as  my  letters  must 
DOW  be  subject  to,  but  1 request  of  you  to  find 
some  way  of  communicating  to  them  my 
g^teful  and  unfading  remembrance  of  their 
gracious  farors  and  friendship.  1 was  ex- 
ceedingly happy  to  hear  that  my  good  natured 
and  honorable  pupil  is  blessed  with  so  fair  a 
progeny.  If  his  grace,  good  Lord  Stourton, 
be  still  living,  assure  them  both  of  my  best 
respects. 

U is  said  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  is 
a lover  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  innovations  ; 
perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  since  it  is  so  new 
a thing  for  crowned  heads  to  be  just,  or  rather 
for  them  who  govern  under  them.  You  see  I 
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have  contracted  the  language  of  a republican. 
If  he  really  be  just,  ought  not  the  ex- Jesuits 
who  were  at  Bruges  to  present  a state  of  their 
sufferings,  representing  that  every  thing  be- 
longing to  them  was  seized,  (though  none  of 
it  had  been  granted  by  the  country),  and  they 
left  without  the  smallest  provision ; to  be  sure 
this  has  been  thought  of,  and  if  there  can  be  a 
hope  of  redress,  should  be  attempted. 

1 find  by  late  advices  from  Europe,  that  that 
madman.  Lord  G.  Gordon,  is  beginning  again 
to  raise  disturbances;  this  must  keep  many 
people  in  dread,  but  God  forbid  that  an  igno- 
rant multitude  should  be  ever  so  deluded  again. 
Pray,  was  the  Dr.  Brewer  whose  house  was 
demolished  at  Bath,  my  good  friend,  John 
Brewer  ? I dare  say  he  was  as  unmoved  as 
Horace’s  steadfast  man,  n frachu  iUabatwr 
orbis,  &c.  Old  Mr.  Challoner  is  by  this  time 
certainly  no  more : Ejtu  memoria  in  benedic- 
tione  erii,  God  has  given  a great  blessing  to 
his  labors  : some  of  his  writings,  and  particu- 
larly his  Catholic  Christian,  do  infinite  service 
here.  The  clergymen  here  continue  to  live 
in  the  old  form : it  is  the  effect  of  habit,  and  if 
they  could  promise  themselves  immortality  it 
would  be  well  enough.  But  I regret  that  in- 
dolence prevents  any  form  of  administration 
being  adopted,  which  might  tend  to  secure  to 
posterity  a succession  of  Catholic  clergymen, 
and  secure  to  them  a comfortable  subsistence. 
I said  that  the  former  system  of  administration 
(that  is  every  thing  being  in  the  power  of  a 
superior)  continued : but  all  those  checks  upon 
him,  so  wisely  provided  by  our  former  consti- 
tutions, are  at  an  end. 

It  is  happy  that  the  present  superior  is  a 
person  free  from  every  selfish  view  and  ambi- 
tion ; but  his  successor  may  not ; and  what  is 
likewise  to  be  feared,  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, which  will  not  be  trained  in  the  same 
discipline  and  habits  as  the  present,  will  in  all 
probability  be  infected  much  more  strongly 
with  interested  and  private  views.  The  sys- 
tem, therefore,  which  they  will  adopt,  will  be 
less  calculated  for  the  public  or  future  benefit 
than  would  be  agreed  to  now,  if  they  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  at  all  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

*'What  do  you  think  of  Abbe  Raynal's 
work  lately  imported  into  America,  called  the 
history  of  its  revolution  ? It  is  in  every  one’s 
hands  here.  To  me  he  appears  the  enthusiast. 
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1 had  almost  said  the  bedlamite  of  liberty. 
When  a person,  especially  a Frenchman,  bom 
under  an  absolute  goYerament,  has  got  his 
head  full  of  the  sentiments  of  an  English  whig, 
he  is  sure  to  extend  them,  and  push  them  to 
an  excess  ; like  a spring  which  being  bent  too 
much  one  way,  recoils  to  the  other  with  too 
great  violence.  He  is  moreover  much  mis- 
taken as  to  facts,  and  even  the  geography  of 
this  country ; and  what  I dislike  most  is  his 
fashionable  jargon  of  substituting  every  where 
almost,  superstition  for  religion.  You  in- 
form me  that  poor  Zorzi  was  one  engaged  in 
an  Italian  encyclopedia;  inform  me  further 
whether  that  work  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  how  it  is  relished.  I fear  the  mischief  of 
the  first  French  encyclopedia,  and  other  works 
of  the  same  stamp  on  religious  subjects,  had 
operated  too  powerfully,  and  that  the  human 
passions  are  too  much  interested  in  counte- 
nancing them,  to  hope  that  any  great  revolu- 
tion will  happen  in  men’s  minds  and  hearts 
from  the  Italian  publication.  They  have  Moaei 
and  the  propheta,  if  they  hear  them  not,  &c.  Let 
us,  my  dear  Charles,  thank  Almighty  God  for 
being  brought  up  in  a school,  where  we  learned 
the  principles,  and  saw  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  will,  1 hope,  ever  make  us  dis- 
cover and  despise  the  shallow  sophisms  of  irre- 
ligion,  and  pretences  of  immorality. 

May  God  ever  bless  you,  my  dear  friend.” 

Several  circumstances  during  the  progress 
of  the  revolutionary  war  had  contributed  to  re- 
move or  diminish  the  prejudices  entertained 
in  many  states  against  the  Catholic  religion. 
While  engaged  in  the  formation  of  constitu- 
tions, their  citizens  were  led  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  their  practical  application 
to  government;  and  the  injustice  of  proscri- 
bing men  for  their  religious  belief,  or  for  their 
mode  of  worshiping  the  Almighty,  was  gene*- 
rally  admitted.  But  long  settled  habits  of  in- 
tolerance still  kept  alive  in  many  places,  feelings 
of  aversion  to  a religion  which  they  only  knew 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  their  English 
ancestors — who,  the  spoilers  of  church  pro- 
perty, sought  to  justify  themselves  in  their  ill- 
gotten  possessions,  by  misrepresentations  of 
the  doctrines,  and  slanderous  imputations 
against  the  morals  of  the  plundered  and  pro- 
scribed Catholics.  Until  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  church,  had  never  been  prac- 


tised in  New  England.  And  the  solemn  farce  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  from  the 
gunpowder  plot,  was  performed  in  many 
places  to  keep  up  a holy  horror  for  the  abomi- 
nations of  popery.  Even  Rhode  Island — the 
land  of  Roger  Williams — had  such  exhibitions ; 
and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  liue  as 
1774>  the  pope  and  the  devil  were  made  per- 
formers in  the  same  pageant.*  The  alli- 
ance with  France,  however,  and  the  aid  of  her 
Catholic  armies  to  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence, dissipated  some  of  the  mists  of 
prejudice^  and  when  the  French  fleet  ap- 
proached Rhode  Island  the  laws  against  Ca- 
tholics were  repealed.  When  those  who  had 
been  so  far  the  dupes  of  misrepresentation  and 
intolerance,  as  to  believe  that  Catholics  were  as 
ignorant  and  debased  as  their  calumniators  had 
represented  them  to  be — beheld  the  accom- 
plished and  respectable  ofiicers  of  the  French 
army  and  navy,  and  the  gallant  Kosciusko, 
Pulaski,  &.C.  &c.  piously  engaged  in  the  most 
solemn  exercises  of  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
learned  to  respect  what  they  had  before  scofied 
at.  The  French  regiments  and  ships  were  ac- 
companied by  priests  as  chaplains,  and  in  the 
march  through  the  country.  Catholic  worship 
was  frequently  performed  in  the  meeting 
houses  of  other  Christian  denominations.  The 
fact  too  that  many  Catholic  citizens  had  con- 
tributed by  their  services  and  their  labors  to 
the  achievement  of  independence,  had  estab- 
lished a claim  to  liberty  of  conscience  that 
silenced  the  bigot  and  the  persecutor,  and  jus- 
tified Catholics  in  their  exertions  to  place  their 
church  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  anxious  to  adopt  regulations  for 
their  own  government,  and  for  the  preserva* 
tion  and  management  of  the  property  held  for 
the  benefit  of  religion,  which  being  in  the 
names  of  individuals  in  confidential  trust,  it 
was  important  to  take  precautions  to  guard 
against  the  alienation  of  it  by  death  or  any 
other  cause. 

A letter  from  several  of  the  clergy  having 
been  addressed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  vicar  of  the 
bishop  of  London  for  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8cc.  &c.,  and  superior  at  the  time  of  the 

•Drayton’s  Memoirt. 
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dissoluHon  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  praying 
that  he  would  attend  a meeting  which  they 
conceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  and  well  government  of  all  mat- 
ters and  concerns  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ser- 
Tice  of  religion  in  those  countries,  Mr.  Lewis 
expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  design, 
and  notice  was  accordingly  given  to  the  clergy 
generally  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  their  attendance  requested. 

On  27th  of  June,  1783,  the  first  meeting 
was  held  at  Whitemarsh,  Prince  George’s 
county,  at  which  were  present  Revds.  John 
CarroU,  John  Ashton,  Charles  Sewell,  Ber- 
nard Diderick,  Sylvester  Boarman,  who  at- 
tended in  their  own  behalf  as  clergymen  in 
the  service  of  this  country;  and  Leonard 
Neale  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Ignatius  Ma- 
thews, Lewis  Roels,  and  John  Bolton,  residing 
at  Port  Tobacco,  Maryland.  The  object  was 
agreed  to  be,  to  establish  a form  of  government 
for  the  clergy,  and  lay  down  rules  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  government  of  their  property. 

. At  this  meeting,  the  first  draft  of  a form  of 
government  was  made,  which  was  revised 
at  a second  meeting  at  the  same  place  on  the 
6ih  of  November  following,  by  delegates  of  all 
the  clergy ; namely,  Revds.  John  Lewis  for 
the  northern  district,  which  comprised  the 
whole  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland;  John  Carroll  and  Bernard 
Diderick  for  the  middle  district,  composed 
all  that  part  of  the  western  shore  of  Ma- 
ryland which  is  north  of  Charles  county; 
and  Ignatius  Matthews  and  James  Walton  for 
the  southern  district,  composed  of  Charles  and 
St.  Mary’s  counties,  and  the  regulations  were 
completed  at  a third  meeting  at  the  same  place, 
on  the  llthof  October,  1784,  ‘^and  declared  to 
be  binding  on  all  persons  at  present  composing 
the  body  of  clergy  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

These  regulations  were  signed  by  Joseph 
Mosely,  deputy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  supe- 
rior, Lucas  Geissler,  Robert  Molyneux,  of  the 
northern  district,  Bernard  Diderick,  John 
Carroll,  of  the  middle  district,  Ignatius  Mat- 
thews, James  Walton,  of  the  southern  district, 
members  of  the  general  chapter ; Joseph 
Mosely,  John  Ashton,  Sylvester  Boarman, 
Charles  Sewell,  Francis  Beeston,  Francis 
Neale,  members  of  the  clergy  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 


The  form  of  government  embraces  nineteen 
articles,  the  first  of  which  declares  **  there  shall 
be  one  general  procurator,  and  a chapter  or 
representative  body  of  tbe  ciergy  with  the 
powers  hereafter  respectively  annexed  to  each.” 
The  chapter  to  be  composed  of  two  deputies 
from  each  of  the  three  districts  already  men- 
tioned. Two-thirds  of  the  chapter  to  consti- 
tute a quorum.  The  procurator  to  be  chosen 
out  of  the  general  body  of  the  clergy  by  the 
chapter,  is  required  to  attend  at  chapter,  but 
to  have  no  vote  unless  he  is  a member.  Two- 
thirds  of  chapter  may  depose  the  procurator. 

Article  IX.  The  general  chapter  shall  be  as- 
sembled at  least  every  three  years,  and  shall 
examine  the  general  state  of  the  temporal  af- 
fairs of  the  clergy,  the  debts  and  credits,  the 
improvements  and  losses  on  the  different  es- 
tates ; they  shall  direct  on  all  needful  occasions 
the  observance  of  the  general  rules  of  temporal 
government;  and  when  circumstances  point 
out  the  propriety  of  establishing  new  rules  or 
altering  those  already  established,  such  addi- 
tion or  alteration  shall  not  take  place  till  it  be 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  chapter,  or  in  the 
meantime  agreed  to  by  a majority  in  the  differ- 
ent districts.  They  shall  hear  and  determine 
on  complaints  and  appeals,  and  their  determi- 
nation shall  be  final. 

Art-  X.  The  chapter  shall  at  all  times  have 
the  power  of  judging  of,  and  finally  determin- 
ing the  necessary  measures  for  securing  the 
public  estates  from  all  danger  of  alienation, 
whether  by  causing  them  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
and  taking  ample  and  indemnifying  bonds,  or 
by  some  still  more  sufficient  means,  if  any  can 
be  suggested : and  the  chapter  shall  always 
have  right  to  call  upon  the  trustees  to  surren- 
der their  trust,  or  to  make  deeds  of  conveyance 
to  such  persons  as  shall  be  named  to  them. 

Art-  XI.  When  the  place  of  a member  of 
chapter  becomes  vacant,  the  vacancy  shall  be 
instantly  supplied  by  the  district  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Art-  XII.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  the  pro- 
curator general  previous  to  the  meeting  to  get 
information  of,  and  report  to  the  chapter  the 
particular  state  of  each  estate,  with  the  ac- 
counts thereof. 

Art-  XII 1.  When  any  person  not  before  in- 
corporated into  the  body  of  the  clergy,  desires 
to  be  admitted  therein,  the  superior  m spirtltiol- 
ibus,  on  being  well  certified  of  his  doctrines. 
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niorala,  and  sufficient  learnings  shall  prppose 
him  to  the  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  dis- 
trict where  his  services  are  wanted^  and  in  case 
of  his  being  accepted  by  them,  some  members 
of  chapter  in  that  district  shall  lay  before  him 
the  general  regulations  of  the  body  of  clergy, 
and  require  him  to  sign  his  submission  there- 
unto, and  direct  him  to  repair  to  the  place  allotted 
for  his  residence.  But  if  the  members  of  the 
chapter  do  not  agree  to  receive  him  into  their 
district,  then  the  said  superior  is  to  propose 
him  to  any  offier  whm  there  is  need,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  above.  If  no  dis- 
trict will  admit  him,  be  is  to  be  informed  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  this  body  of  clergy,  that 
he  owes  no  services  to,  and  consequently  is 
not  entitled  to  any  provision  from  them : and 
when  any  member  of  the  body  of  the  clergy 
through  discontent,  leaves  his  former  place  of 
residence  without  the  approbation  of  lawful 
authority,  and  applies  for  another  place,  he  is 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  any  district  without 
their  consent,  expressed  by  their  members  of 
chapter. 

M,  XIV.  With  respect  to  members  actu- 
ally forming  part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
there  shall  be  no  arbitrary  power  of  removing 
them  at  will,  or  for  greater  convenience  ; bu^ 
when  a vacancy  happens,  which  the  good  of 
religion  requires  to  be  supplied,  the  members 
of  chapter  of  the  district  in  which  the  vacancy 
lies,  shall  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  the  person 
they  judge  fittest  to  accept  of  the  vacant  charge, 
application  having  been  first  made  to  the  supe- 
rior •»  ipirUtuiUbui, 

J3ri.  XV  Provides,  in  case  of  misconduct  in 
administration  of  any  manager  of  an  estate, 
for  an  examination  of  his  accounts  by  the  pro- 
curator and  district  chapter;  and  should  there 
be  no  amendment  after  admonition,  the  general 
chapter,  if  sitting,  if  not,  the  members  of  his 
district,  shall  determine  by  a majority  of  votes, 

whether  he  shall  be  continued  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  estate.’’ 

J3rt.  XVI.  When  the  superior  in  apirUualUms 
has  withdrawn  his  faculties  from  any  clergy- 
man, on  account  of  bis  misconduct,  or  irregu- 
larity of  life,  the  procurator  general  shall  have 
power  to  deprive  him  of  any  maintenance 
from  the  estates  of  the  clergy. 

XVII.  Neither  the  procurator  general, 
nor  any  person,  shall  have  power  to  sell,  dis- 
pose of,  remove,  or  otherwise  alienate  the  pro- 


perty of  any  plantation,  without  the  consent 
of  the  general  chapter  for  real  property,  or  of 
the  district  for  personal  property. 

XVIII.  In  extraordinary  emergmicies, 
the  procurator  general,  or  a majority  of  mem- 
bers of  chapter,  in  any  two  districts,  may  con- 
vene the  general  chapter. 

At.  XIX.  The  person  invested  with  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  in  this  country,  shall  not,  in 
that  capacity,  have  any  power  over,  or  in  the 
temporal  property  of  the  clergy. 

The  rules  for  pcurticular  government  of 
members  belonging  to  the  body  pf  the  clergy,” 
were  six  in  number. 

They  required  every  person  admitted  into 
the  body  of  the  clergy,  to  subscribe  a promise 
**  to  submit  to  the  common  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  government,  as  long  as  he  should  re- 
main amongst  them.” 

The  2d  article  prescribed,  that  when  two  or 
more  clergymen  reside  together,  a system  of 
equality  shall  be  observed,  and  every  idea  of 
dependence  on,  or  subjection  of  one  to  the 
other,  most  be  excluded.  Every  such  person, 
besides  being  maintained  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  estates,  was  allowed  thirty  pounds^ 
currency  equal  to  eighty  dollars — annually. 

The  3d  article  provided,  that  any  person 
rendered  incapable  by  age  or  infirmity  of  the 
common  duties  of  a clergyman,  should  be 
entitled  to  the  same  maintenance  as  laboring 
clergymen,  while  he  remains  in  one  of  our 
houses.  But,  if  he  chooses  to  retire  to  Europe 
or  to  live  here  with  his  friends,  without  giving 
disedification,  he  shall  receive  thirty  pounds, 
currency,  annually  out  of  the  public  funds, 
and  no  more  shall  be  allowed  him : nor  shall 
he  be  continued,  or  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.” 

No  allowance  for  subsistence  was  made  to 
any  cleigyman  living  in  a secular  house,  un- 
less placed  there  with  the  consent  of  the  gene- 
ral chapter.  All  members  of  the  body  of  the 
clergy  were  required  to  promise  to  submit  any 
difierences  among  themselves  to  the  general 
chapter,  or  to  a standing  committee,  appointed 
for  that  general  purpose.  This  committee  was 
Revds.  John  Lewis,  Thomas  Digges,  and  Fer- 
dinand Farmer. 

The  6th  article  was  in  these  words : To  pre- 
serve charily  among  the  members  of  the  clergy 
in  this  mission,  every  one  must  frequently 
pray  for  each  other,  and  say  ten  masses  for 
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every  person  dying  in  the  service  of  this  mis- 
sion : and  the  members  of  the  private  chapters 
may  direct  what  masses  or  prayers  shall  be 
said  for  other  purposes  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Every  clergyman  shall  say  one  mass 
every  year  for  the  superior  in  spirituaUbuB,  du- 
ring his  life  time,  and  fifteen  after  his  decease. 
And  for  the  late  superior,  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis,  after  his  death  also  fifteen,  and  parti- 
cularly all  shall  be  mindful  soon  after  the  2d 
November,  to  say  annually,  one  mass  for  de- 
ceased benefactors. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  plantations’’  were  comprised  in  eight 
articles,  and  defined  the  duties  and  limited  the 
powers  of  those  having  the  management  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy. 

These  regulations  were  completed  and 
adopted  on  the  11th  of  October,  1784,  and  im- 
mediately after,  the  chapter  entered  upon  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  and  before  separat- 
ing, transacted  much  important  business  relat- 
ing to  the  debts,  funds,  and  property  of  the 
clergy.  The  chapter  fixed  the  salary  of  the 
procurator  general  at  440,  currency,  one  hun- 
dred and  six  dollars,  and  established  the  salaries 
of  some  of  the  priests,  which  were  extremely 
moderate.  The  Rev.  John  Ashton  was  una- 
nimously chosen  procurator  general.  It  was 
resolved,  that  the  two  members  appointed  to 
the  general  chapter,  together  with  a third,  to 
be  chosen  by  a majority  of  votes  of  the  clergy 
of  the  respective  districts,  shall  form  a district 
chapter.” 

The  chapter  abo  resolved,  **  that  the  supe- 
rior in  spirituals,  from  the  receipt  of  his  facul- 
ties, be  allowed  the  salary  of  4100  sterling, — 
$444  per  annum,  together  with  a servant,  and 
a chair  and  horse : that  his  salary  continue  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  chapter,  and  then  be 
subject  to  their  further  determinations.” 

The  session  of  the  chapter  concluded  with 
the  following  important  proceedings : 

" The  business  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  letter  was 
next  considered  by  the  chapter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolves  passed : 

**  It  is  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  chap- 
ter that  a superior  m spirUvalilnu,  with  powers 
to  give  confirmation,  grant  faculties,  dispensa- 
tions, bless  oils,  &c.  is  adequate  to  the  present 
exigencies  of  religion  in  this  country.  Re- 
solved, therefore, 

1st  That  a bishop  is  at  present  unnecessary. 


2d.  That  if  one  be  sent,  it  is  decided  by  the 
majority  of  the  chapter,  that  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  support  from  the  present  estates 
of  the  clergy. 

3d.  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  give  an  answer  to  Rome,  con- 
formable to  the  above  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee chosen  to  meet  at  Whitemarsh  are 
Messrs.  Bernard  Diderick,  Ignatius  Matthews 
and  Joseph  Mosely. 

4th.  That  the  best  measures  be  taken  to 
bring  in  six  proper  clergymen  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  means  furnished  by  the  chapter 
out  of  the  general  fund,  except  when  other- 
wise provided. 

5th.  It  was  declared  by  this  chapter,  as  had 
been  done  by  a former  one,  held  the  6th  No- 
vember, 1783,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  as 
far  as  they  are  competent,  in  behalf  of  their 
constituents,  that  they  will,  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  promote  and  effect  an  absolute  and  en- 
tire restoration  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  (if  it 
should  please  Almighty  God  to  re-establish  it 
in  this  country),  of  all  the  property  formerly 
belonging  to  it : and,  if  any  person  who  has 
done  good  and  faithful  services  to  religion  in 
this  country,  should  not  re-enter  into  the  so- 
ciety, so  re-established,  he  is,  nevertheless,  to 
receive  equal  maintenance  whilst  he  continues 
to  render  the  same  services,  and  to  be  provided 
for,  as  others,  in  old  age  or  infirmity. 

The  chapter  having  finished  their  present 
business,  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  October, 
1787. 

Although  no  provision  is  made  in  the  form 
of  government,”  for  the  election  or  recommen- 
dation of  a successor  to  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  as 
superior  in  spirituals,  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  clergy  in  this  country  for  that  purpose, 
before  the  final  adoption  of  the  regulations 
already  mentioned.  Although  Mr.  Lewis  had 
been  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  in  America,  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression  of  that  body,  in 
1773,  yet,  as  by  the  act  of  suppression,  the 
Jesuits  were  secularized,  his  sole  authority 
over  the  clergy  of  the  mission,  after  that  event, 
was  in  his  capacity  as  vicar  general  of  the 
bishop  (vicar  apostolic)  of  London. 

On  the  final  establishment  of  our  national 
independence,  the  Catholic  clergy  in  this  coun- 
try, solicitous  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a member  of  their  own  body,  and  to 
adapt  their  ecclesiastical  organization  to  the 
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political  independence  of  the  United  States^ 
d^ired  that  a superior  in  spirituals  should 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  holy  see^  and 
they  had  accordingly  addressed  a memorial  to 
Rome^  soliciting  his  appointment^  with  the  fa- 
culties necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  religion 
in  this  country.  In  the  absence  of  a copy  of 
this  application^  and  of  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings, the  writer  assumes  the  date  of  application 
to  have  been  November  6lh,  1783;  at  which 
time,  the  second  meeting  referred  to  above, 
was  held  at  Whitemarsh,  and  was  composed 
of  Jive  delegates  from  the  whole  body  of  clergy. 
Several  letters  and  circumstances  which  will 
be  submitted  in  these  pages,  concur  in  fixing 
the  date. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  wish  of 
the  clergy  to  have  a bishop  residing  among  them 
at  this  period.  Indeed,  many  of  them  were  op- 
posed to  having  one.  They  preferred  to  have  a 
simple  arch-priest,  or  a superior  of  the  mission, 
who  should  have  power  from  the  pope  to  ad- 
minister confirmation,  bless  oils,  &c.,  super- 
added  to  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  him 
as  the  bishop  of  London’s  vicar. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  while  the 
clergy  of  Maryland  were  deliberating  on  the 
proper  plan  of  organization,  for  the  new  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  their  country,  measures 
were  actually  in  progress  in  Europe,  to  esta- 
blish, or  to  commence,  a hierarchy  for  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  individual  who  was  desired  by  the  clergy 
here,  for  Superior,  was  in  contemplation  in 
Europe,  for  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  United 
States. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  who  desire  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, accomplished  against  the  power- 
ful nation  of  Great  Britain,  exalted  the  charac- 
ter of  America  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ; and 
while  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  political  institu- 
tions attracted  the  adventurous  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  charmed  the  enlightened  of  other 
countries,  the  fact  that  we  had  defeated  the 
most  haughty,  if  not  the  most  powerful  of  mo- 
dern nations,  produced  favorable  sentiments 
towards  the  new  republic,  in  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  France,  especially,  this  was  the  case. 
As  our  allies  and  partakers  in  the  glory  of  our 


achievements,  they  were  bound  to  us  by  a 
fraternal  feeling.  And  the  character  of  our 
Washington,  which  had  won  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  French  officers  who  had 
served  in  America,  and  the  union  of  brilliant 
talents,  with  the  stern  virtue,  and  admirabk 
simplicity  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  then  repre- 
sented us  at  the  court  of  France,  produced 
enthusiasm  towards  America  in  the  whole 
French  nation.  The  court  of  Rome,  looking 
to  the  benefits  likely  to  result  to  religion  from 
the  liberal  principles  avowed  by  the  new  na- 
tion, which  contrasted  so  favorably  with  the 
intolerance  of  England,  while  she  controlled 
the  destinies  of  America,  was  desirous  to  place 
the  Catholic  church  in  America  dpon  a more 
independent  footing,  than  had  been  practicable 
under  the  stern  rule  of  English  intolerance. 
And,  with  a frankness  and  respectful  deference 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Car- 
dinal Doria,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  at  Paris,  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
our  minister  to  France : 

*‘The  nuncio  apostolic  has  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  Mr.  Franklin,  the  subjoined  note. 
He  requests  him  to  cause  it  to  be  presented  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  of  North 
America,  and  to  support  it  with  his  influxes. 

"Ally  28,  1783.” 

Note. — Previous  to  the  revolution  which 
has  just  been  completed  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  the  Catholics  and  mission- 
aries of  those  provinces  depended,  in  spiritual 
matters,  on  the  vicar  apostolic,  residing  in 
London.  It  is  now  evident,  that  this  arrange- 
ment can  be  no  longer  maintained ; but,  as  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Catholic  Christians  of  the 
United  States  should  have  an  ecclesiastic  to 
govern  them  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion, 
the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  exist- 
ing at  Rome,  for  the  establishment  and  preser- 
vation of  missions,  have  come  to  the  determi- 
nation to  propose  to  congress  to  establish  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  Slates  of  North 
America,  one  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  with 
the  authority  and  power  of  vicar  apostolic,  and 
the  dignity  of  bishop ; or  simply  with  the  rank 
of  apostolical  prefect:  the  institution  of  a bishop 
vicar  apostolic  appears  the  most  suitable,  in- 
somuch as  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
may  have  within  their  reach  the  reception  of 
confirmation  and  orders  in  their  own  country. 
And,  as  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that  among 
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the  members  of  the  Catholic  body  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  no  one  may  be  found  qualified  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment, either  as  bishop  or  prefect  apostolic,  it 
may  be  necessary,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  congress  should  consent  to  have  one  se- 
lected from  some  foreign  nation,  on  close  terms 
of  friendsllip  with  the  United  States.” 

However  well  intended  by  the  holy  see,  the 
proposition  to  appoint  a bishop  was  not  favor- 
ably received  by  the  clergy  of  Maryland ; who 
having  obtained  the  first  information  of  it, 
through  the  proceedings  in  congress,  were  not 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  liberal  views  and 
enlightened  policy  of  the  pope:  but,  appre- 
hended that  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  weg^ 
prompting  measures  which  would  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  their  interests  in  this  country. 
Besides  the  objections  of  some  to  be  under 
episcopal  control,  there  were  others  who  would 
have  been  content  with  an  ordinary  bishop, 
but  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  proposed 
appointment  of  vicar  apostolic,  or  bis^hop  m 
partihm,  as  was  the  custom  in  England  and 
other  Protestant  countries,  whose  governments 
either  withheld  liberty  of  conscience  from  their 
Catholic  subjects,  or  refused  to  permit  or  re- 
cognise Catholic  bishops.  Such  an  arrang^ 
ment  was  held  tp  be  unsuitable  to  this  country; . 
because  Cathghcs  did  jiot  exercise  their  reli- 
gion by  toleration  of  fhe  civil  authorities,  but 
by  constitutional  gight,  as  completely  as  the 
professors  of  any  other  religion:  and,  therefore, 
if  a bishop  were  necessary,  no  valid  objection 
could  exist  to  the  appointment  of  a bishop  with 
ordinary  powers,  instead  of  a bishop  tn  parii- 
bus  ir^deUum,  or  vicar  apostolic. 

The  relentless  spirit  of  hostility  with  which 
the  Jesuits  were  still  pursued  in  Europe,  and 
the  rapacity  with  which  their  propefty  had 
been  confiscated  and  appropriated  byk^veral 
of  the  civil  governments,  made  the  late  mem- 
beia  of  the  society  watchfukjo  protect  from 
foreign  influence  or  control^Uhe  possessions 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  religion,  and  remain- 
ing in  the  custody  of  the  secularized  Jesuits  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  apprehended  by 
some,  that  a vicar  apostolic  would  be  too  much 
under  the  control  of  the  Congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  whose  members  being  natives 
of  difierent  countries,  might  be  influenced  by 
the  hostility  of  their  respective  governments  to 
the  Jesuits.  While  an  ordinary  or  national 


bishop,  by  being  more  independent,  would  be 
beyond  the  circle  of  political  intrigue,  and  safe 
from  the  influence  of  the  politicians  of  royal 
courts,  who  were  regarded  as  the  deadly  ene- 
mies of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus  of 
the  English  province,  were  still  regarded  with 
fraternal  feeling  by  the  English  ex-Jesuits:  who 
watched  with  jealous  eyes,  movements  that 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  their 
ancient  brethren,  whether  proceeding  (as  they 
imagined)  from  hostility  to  their  late  order, 
from  cupidity,  or  from  the  apprehended  in- 
trigues of  politicians.  The  negotiations  for 
appointing  a vicar  apostolic,  having  been  car- 
ried on  in  France,  caused  the  measure  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  English  Je- 
suits : who,  notwithstanding  th^  harsh  treat- 
ment received  at  home,  always  testified  their 
loyalty  by  remainiw  staunch  Englishmen  in 
all  other  countries,  even  in  their  national  and 
hereditary  opposition  to  French  politics. 

That  their  fears  were  groundlsss,*  and  their 
suspicions  of  improper  influence  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  American  church  unju§t,  will  appear 
conclusively,  as  wellji^  thejrank  and  literal 
conduct  of  the  ks  first  measures,  as 

from  the  deferencqj^niformly  paid  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  government  and  people, 
and  to  the  wishes  of  the  clergy,  as  soon  as  they 
were  understood.  These  explanations  will  elu- 
cidate 80^  passages  selected  from  the  numer- 
ous lelteii  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  and  his  corres- 
pondents on  the  subject  of  the  organization 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  his  correspondents 
was  the  venerable  F.  John  Thorpe,  an  aj^ient 
English  Jesuit,  who  resided  at  Rome,  from 
1756,  until  his  death,  in  1792;  of  whose  life 
and  character,  as  connected  with  these  me- 
moirs, some  further  notice  may  be  given  here- 
after. In  a letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  dated 
Rome,  31st  August,  1785,  he  thus  refem  to 
the  condition  and  hopes  of  the  ex-Jesuits  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Porter  and  I are  the  only  Jesuits  here 
who  ha^e  lived  in  the  English  college,  in 
which  house  vy^e  now  are  utter  strangers. 
Men  with  our  mark,  are  not  received  there. 
Our  hopes  of  better  days  arc  vigorous,  because 
they  are  fixed  in  Almighty  God  alone.  The 
death  of  the  vicar  general  of  the  society  in 
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Russia,  has  not  any  ways  disconcerted  them. 
The  character  of  F.  Gabriel  Lenkiewicz  who 
now  presides,  comforts  our  hopes,  and  raises 
our  expectations*  The  series  of  miracles,  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  society  has  been  pre- 
served, goes  on  completing  the  chain  by  which 
we  expect  a general  re-establishment  to  be 
fixed.  I am  sure  that  it  would  please  you  to 
see  the  exemplary  religious  lives,  to  which 
these  hopes  excite  many  among  our  exiled 
brethren  of  every  nation,  and  others  who  suffer 
in  the  same  cause.  I wish  to  be  like  one  of 
these,  and  ever,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Thorpe.’^ 

It  was  to  this  gentleman,  that  the  American 
clergy  confided  their  application  to  the  chief 
pastor  for  the  appointment  of  a spiritual  supe- 
rior. Their  memorial,  it  is  believed,  was  dated 
in  November,  1783;  but,  when  it  reached  Mr. 
Thorpe,  he  found  the  subject  was  already 
under  consideration  in  Rome.  The  nuncio’s 
letter  of  July,  1783,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  is  proof 
that  the  holy  see  had  taken  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  religion  before  the  clergy 
in  this  country  had  determined  on  the  applica- 
tion. In  fact,  the  measuses  for  an  independent 
organization  of  the  Oafkolic  body  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  were  adopted  at  Rome  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
England  and  this  country.  Mr.  Thorpe  wrote 
to  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Maryland,  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  proposition  to  appoint  a 
vicar  apostolic,  and  it  was  this  letter  that 
caused  the  proceedings  of  the  chapter  in  Oc- 
tober, 1784.*  The  plan,  however,  having  been 
made  known  to  some  of  the  cleigy,  previously, 
wasr  thus  alluded  to  in  a letter  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Plowden,  dated 
April  10th,  1784. 

^*Dr.  Franklin  has  sent  into  congress  a 
copy  of  a note  delivered  him  by  the  nuncio  at 
Paris,  which  I shall  enclose  in  this.  I did  not 
see  it  before  congress  had  sent  •their  instruc- 
tions to  their  minister  in  answer  thereto ; and 
the  answer,  I am  well  informed^  is,  that  con- 
gress have  no  answer  to  give,  the  matter  pro- 
posed not  being  in  their  department^  but  rest- 
ing with  the  different  states.  But,  this  you 
may  be  assured  of,  that  the  Catholic  clei^y 
and  laity  here  know  that  the  only  connexion 

• See  idtore,  p.  373. 


they  ought  to  have  with  Rome,  is,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
church.”  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
appointment  of  a bishop  m partibuM,  to  act 
under  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  would  be  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and  views 
of  the  clergy  in  America;  that  a bishop  in 
ordinary,  and  immediately  respon^ble  to  the 
pope,  would  be  more  likely  to  promote  the 
good  of  religion  in  the  United  States. 

In  a letter  from  Lulworth  castle,  in  England, 
September  2, 1784,  Mr.  Plowden  says : 

Although  1 know  you  to  be  incapable  of 
mistaking  the  right  line  of  conduct  upon  this 
occasion,  yet,  I think  it  the  part  of  a friend  to 
i^nd  you  whatever  information  I can  obtain. 
My  meaning  is  not  to  advise  or  instruct  you, 
but  only  to  enlarge  your  prospect  I must 
repeat  that  there  are  certainly  some  oblique 
views,  most  probably  directed  to  the  property 
of  the  American  mission,  and  to  th^btaining 
auperiority  over  the  missionaries.  The  note 
delivered  to  the  nuncio  proves  their  wish  to 
exclude  every  Jesuit  from  trust  or  honor,  and 
equally  betrays  the  policy  of  the  French  mi- 
nistry the  nation  most  friendly  to  congress”), 
who,  by  bringing  forward  a Frenchman,  or 
perhaps  an  Irish-Frenchman,  would  use  reli- 
gion as  an  instrument  to  increase  their  own 
influence  in  America.  Our  friend  Thorpe’s  me- 
morial, delivered  to  the* pope,  along  with  your 
petition,  by  Cardinal  Boritiiineo,  convinced  the 
propaganda  that  the  introduction  of  an  ali«i 
would  overthrow  the  mission.  I wish  you 
may  quickly  be  turned  into  an  ordinary  from  a 
bishop  inpartibw,  and  am  persuaded  the  pope 
could  not  refuse  you  the  powers,  &c.,  if  your 
election  by  your  own  clergy,  were  abetted  by 
your  provincial  assembly.  We  wish  you  to 
be  as  free  as  the  bishop  of  Q^uebec,  or  the  new 
archbishop  of  Mohilow.  I wish  to  know  in 
what  light  the  leading  men  in  the  states  consi- 
der your  appoinSment  If  they  are  disposed  to 
tolerate  it,  surely  they  would  be  more  willing 
to  admit  a bishop  only  dependent  on  the  holy 
see,  than  one  who  must  be  subject  to  the  pre- 
fect and  secretary  of  a congregation.  If  they 
can  be  brought  to  relish  such  a prelate,  it  is 
but  one  step  more:  you  want  not  talents  or 
spirit  to  take  it,  and  all  difficulties  are  at  once 
removed.*  The  business  has  been  hitherto 
treated  at  Paris,  with  uncommon  secrecy,  by 
the  nuncio. 
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*‘Mr.  Thtyer^  who  lives  in  Navarre  col- 
lege, wrote  lately  thus,  to  our  friend  Thorpe: 
' With  respect  to  the  views  of  Rome  upon 
America,  all  that  I can  tell  you  is  that  there 
is  a treaty  on  foot  to  establish  a vicar  apos- 
tolic for  the  thirteen  states,  which  treaty,  I 
suppose,  is  near  conclusion.  I know  not 
what  the  Americans  will  think  of  this  plan, 
whether  they  would  fear  a too  great  depend- 
ance  on  Rome.  This  1 know,  that  many  Eng- 
lish priests  whom  I have  the  honor  to  know 
here,  think  that  apostolic  vicars  are  the  ruin 
of  Catholicity  in  England,  and  that  bishops 
properly  established,  would  be  the  fit  instru- 
ments of  building  a solid  edifice,  both  there 
and  in  America.’  Make  your  own  com- 
ments, my  dear  friend,  on  this  extract,  sub- 
stitute a less  violent  word  to  ruin,  and  we 
shall  easily  agree  with  the  writer.  He  is  no- 
ticed by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  other 
dignified  clergymen  of  the  greatest  merit,  and 
much  commended  by  the  superior  of  Navarre 
collie,  in  whose  house  he  lives  gratis.  He 
appears  to  be  sincere,  and  zealous  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  in  America,  and  we  hope 
he  will  not  be  misled,  &c. 

If  your  friends  here  were  better  informed 
of  your  concerns,  they  might  occasionally 
yield  you  service.  Upon  the  first  rumor  that 
a vicar  apostolic  was  to  be  appointed,  1 pre- 
vailed upon  Mr.  Hoskins  to  write  to  Dr. 
Franklin  to  expose  to  him  the  degree  of  re- 
spect and  consideration  due  to  the  missiona- 
ries DOW  in  America,  and  to  desire  that  no 
proposals  might  be  admitted  without  the  par- 
ticipation and  consent  of  you  in  particular,  of 
the  other  missioners,  and  the  principal  Catho- 
lic gentry  in  the  country.  At  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
desire,  the  same  has  been  written  to  him  by 
Messrs.  N.  Sewell  and  Mattingly,*  with  other 
information  relative  to  the  origin  and  actual 
state  of  the  American  missions.  Mr.  Thorpe 
is  all  alive  in  your  service ; and  wishes  that 
his  endeavors  may  be  useful  to  the  common 
cause,  and  approved  by  you.  The  Romans 
have  got  scent  of  your  promotion,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  custom  have  strangely  distorted 
the  whole  business,  even  your  name.  They 
bring  in  the  French  king  to  figure  in  it,  and 
talk  of  congress  and  your  provincial  assemblies 

* Two  cz- Jesutti,  nativet  of  Maryltnd,  then  in 
Europe. 
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as  if  they  were  so  many  conseib  80w>eraint  in 
France.” 

The  Mr.  Thayer  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
letter,  was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  for- 
merly a Protestant  minister  at  Boston,  who,  in- 
dulging an  inclination  to  travel,  visited  France 
at  the  close  of  1781,  and  Rome  in  1782,  where 
he  became  a convert  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  subsequently  a priest.  We  shall  find  him, 
hereafter,  performing  a conspicuous  part  at 
Boston,  when  some  notice  of  his  extraordi- 
nary and  eventful  life  may  be  found  interesting. 

From  these  extracts  it  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  certain  that  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
to  be  appointed  bishop  immediately.  The  in- 
formation gave  him  great  anxiety,  as  appears 
from  his  letters  of  that  period ; in  one  of  which, 
to  Mr.  Plowden,  dated  the  15th  of  September, 
1784,  he  says:  ^^I  do  assure  you,  dear  Charles, 
that  nothing  personal  to  myself,  excepting  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  ever  gave  me  so 
much  concern ; and  if  a meeting  of  our  gen- 
tlemen, to  be  held  the  9ih  of  October,  agree  in 
thinking  that  I can  decline  the  intended  office 
without  grievous  inconvenience,  I shall  cer- 
tainly do  so.”  Remarking  upon  the  plan  of 
appointing  a vicar  apostolic,  instead  of  an  or- 
dinary bishop,  he  adds : To  govern  the  spi- 
ritual concerns  of  this  co  mtry  as  a mission  is 
absurd,  seeing  there  is  a regular  clergy  be- 
longing to  it  and  with  God’s  assistance  there 
will  be  in  time  a succession  of  ministry  to 
supply  their  places  as  they  drop  off. 

**  Nothing  can  place  in  a stronger  light  the 
aversion  to  the  remains  of  the  society,  than 
the  observation  made  by  you  of  a negotiation 
being  carried  on,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  re-, 
ligion,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  without  ever  deign- 
ing to  apply  for  information  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  this  country.  You  have  my  sincere 
thanks  for  all  the  zeal  you  exert  and  express 
in  our  concerns.  Continue  to  do  so,  and  God 

will  be  your  reward 

When  1 first  heard  that  the  nuncio  was 
treating  with  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Franklin,  I 
had  thoughts  of  writing  to  him,  and  should 
certainly  have  done  it,  had  I not  been  afraid 
of  placing  myself  in  a conspicuous  point  of 
view,  and  brought  upon  myself  what  I now 
find  is  come  to  pass.  Had  1 received  timely 
information,  before  congress  sent  their  answer, 

I flatter  myself  it  would  have  been  even  more 
satisfactory  to  us  than  the  one  which  was 
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sent,  though  a good  one.-  My  broiher^s  trien- 
nium  in  congress  had  just  expired ; and  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons,  the  only  Calholic  member  be- 
side, had  just  resigned ; these  were  nnfortn- 
nate  circumstances.” 

But  whilst  the  letters  of  the  English  Jesuits 
had  caused  great  anxiety  among  the  clergy  in 
this  country,  and  apprehensions  of  some  im- 
proper influence  in  their  afiairs,  the  holy  see 
was  actually  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  views 
of  the  American  clergy,  with  a perfect  defer- 
ence to  their  expressed  wishes;  and  the  most 
afieclionate  interest  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion in  the  new  republic  was  manifested,  both 
at  Rome,  and  by  the  nuncio  at  Paris.  Far 
from  being  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  Eu- 
ropean courts,  or  politicians,  the  sacred  con- 
gregation took  the  most  effectual  means  to 
guard  against  such  influence,  and  to  promote 
the  permanent  interests  of  religion  in  this  dis- 
tant country,  whose  government,  laws  and 
institutions,  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  old  world,  were  imperfectly  un- 
derstood in  Europe.  Hence  information  was 
sought,  in  the  first  place,  through  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  as  to  the  dispositions  of 
his  government,  and  a frank  and  courteous 
official  intercourse  established.  Application 
was  then  made  to  the  American  clergy  for  such 
information  as  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  of  Catholics,  and  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States ; and  while 
the  immediate  wants  of  leligion  were  attended 
to,  by  granting  all  that  the  clergy  had  solicited, 
the  holy  see  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
plans  it  had  in  contemplation  before  the  re- 
ception of  the  clergy’s  memorial. 

Seven  months  before  the  proceedings  of  the 
chapter  at  Whiteraarsh,*  the  pope’s  nuncio 
had  written  the  following  letter : 

Paris,  May  iWi,  1784. 

“ The  interest  of  religion,  sir,  requiring  new 
arrangements  relative  to  the  missions  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Propaganda  direct  me  to  request 
from  you  a full  statement  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  those  missions.  In  the  meantime,  I 
beg  that  you  will  inform  me  what  number  of 
missionaries  may  be  necessary  to  serve  them, 
and  furnish  spiritual  aid  to  Catholic  Christians 
in  the  United  States ; in  what  provinces  there 

• See  autc,  p.  374. 


are  Catholics,  and  where  there  is  the  greatest 
number  of  them ; and  lastly,  if  there  Are  among 
the  natives  of  the  country  fit  sul^ts  to  re- 
ceive holy  orders  and  exercise  the  functions  of 
missionaries.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me 
personally  by  the  attention  and  industry  which 
you  will  exercise  in  procuring  for  nae  this  in- 
formation. 

« I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  esteem  and 
eonsideration,  sir,  your  very  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant, 

J.,  JrchbiAop  ef  Seieuda, 
^BpoHoUeal  ./Vuneto. 

To  Rce.  Jckn  CarroUy  Maryland.” 

This  letter,  with  several  others,  was  re- 
ceived through  the  French  minister  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, but  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Carroll  until  the  8lh  of  November,  1784;  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  following 

Extract  a memorandum  Mgr.,  the  Mmeio. 

To  have  exact  statements  of  the  con- 
duct and  capacity  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  mis- 
sionaries who  are  in  the  different  provinces  of 
North  America ; who  among  them  might  be 
the  most  worthy,  and  at  the  same  time  agree- 
able to  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  those 
provinces,  to  be  invested  with  the  character 
of  bishop  m partibus,  and  the  quahty  of  vicar 
apostolic.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  ho  conve- 
nient for  him  to  fix  his  residence  where  there 
is  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics. 

2.  If  among  these  ecclesiastics  there  is  a 
native  of  the  country,  and  he  should  be  among 
the  most  worthy,  he  should  be  preferred  to 
all  others  of  equal  merit.  If  otherwise,  choice 
should  be  made  of  one  from  some  other  na- 
tion. In  default  of  a inisstonary  actually  re- 
siding in  those  provinces,  a Frenchman  will 
be  nominated,  who  will  go  to  establish  himself 
in  America,  in  the  province  above  designated. 

**  3.  To  know  the  probable  number  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  missionaries,  as  well  as  how 
many  that  of  the  Catholics  in  the  diffbrent 
provinces,  and  their  standing,  would  render 
necessary.  We  think  that  it  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  there  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber; it  would  be  to  the  purpose  to  know  if 
there  are  also  any  in  the  other  provinces. 

**i.  To  know  if  in  these  provinces  there 
are  schools  where  Latin  is  taught ; such  that 
the  young  men  of  the  country  who  might 
wish  to  prepare  fot  the  ecclesiastical  stale, 
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could  study  their  humanities  before  passing 
to  France  or  Rome,  there  to  enter  at  once  on 
their  philosophical  and  theological  studies.’’ 

Within  a month  after  the  date  of  the  nun- 
cio’s letter,  the  holy  see  had  appointed  Mr. 
Carroll  spiritual  superior,  as  requested  by  the 
American  cleigy.  This  event  was  announced 
to  him  by  his  friend  at  Rome,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

“To  Mr,  John  CmroU, 

Dear  Sir, — ^This  evening  ample  facul- 
ties are  sent  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, empowering  you  to  confer  the  sa- 
crament of  confirmation^  bless  oils,  &c.,  until 
such  time  as  the  necessary  information  shall 
be  taken  in  North  America,  and  sent  hither 
for  promoting  you  to  the  dignity  and  character 
of  a bishop.  On  their  arrival  here,  you  will 


be  accordingly  so  nominated  by  the  Pope,  atd 
the  place  determined  for  your  consecration. 
Cardinal  Borromeo  sent  for  me  to  give  me 
this  intelligence,  on  the  veracity  of  which  you 
may  entirely  depend,  though  you  should  not, 
by  any  mistake,  have  received  it  from  other 
hands.  When  the  nuncio,  M.  Doria,  at  Paris, 
applied  to  Mr.  Franklin,  the  old  gentleman 
remembered  you;  he  had  his  memory  re- 
freshed before,  though  you  had  modestly  put 
your  own  name  in  the  last  place  of  the  list. 
I heartily  congratulate  your  country  for  hav- 
ing obtained  so  worthy  a pastor.  Whatever 
I can  be  ever  able  to  do  in  serving  your  zeal 
for  religion,  shall  always  be  at  your  command. 

1 am  ever  most  affectionately  and  most 
respectfully  yours,  J.  Thorpe. 

^‘RoME,9/h  Jtms,1784.” 
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OUR  readers  will  readily  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  mingled  indignauon,  shame, 
and  sorrow,  which  the  topic  before  us,  of 
necessity,  awakens.  Living  in  the  American 
Union,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  cannot  yield  ourselves,  without  some  bit- 
terness and  sadness  of  spirit,  to  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
darkest  days  of  heathenism,  or  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Hun  and  Vandal.  The  Catho- 
lic population  of  this  country  have  had  some 
little  experience,  heretofore,  in  the  matter  of 
persecution.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
taunt,  reproach,  and  insult,  from  those  who 
make  a trade  of  such  things.  They  have 
learned  to  know  how  easily  the  most  compre- 
hensive schemes  of  Christian  charity,  can  be 
made  compatible  with  hatred  and  uncharita- 
bleness towards  them  and  theirs.  They  have 
been  shown  that  to  despise  a '^Papist”  is 
held  by  many,  as  equivalent  to  half  the ''  armor 
of  righteousness.”  They  have  been  taught 
that  patience,  and  tolerance  and  peace,  upon 
their  part,  can  give  them  no  security  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  worship  and  faith  unmo- 
lested. Hitherto,  however,  the  demonstrations 


against  them  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  windy  denunciation,  which  has 
had,  in  some  degree,  the  properly  of  correct- 
ing itself.  Now  and  then  they  have  had  a 
nunnery  threatened  or  destroyed,  in  a moment 
of  blind  rage,  or  hasty  fanaticism — but  the 
spirit  of  religious  heroism  which  prompted 
such  achievements,  has  generally  spent  itself 
in  a brief  orgasm,  and  the  sudden  violence  of 
mobs  has  yielded  place  to  the  deliberate  injus- 
tice of  legislatures.  We  confess,  therefore, 
that  the  news  of  the  Philadelphia  riots  came 
Upon  us  like  a sudden  earthquake.  In  spite 
of  the  lesson  which  may  still  be  read,  upon 
the  blackened  walls  of  Mount  Benedict,  we 
had  thought,  that  under  the  guaranties  of 
the  American  constitution,  even  a Catholic 
might  worship  Grod  without  being  shot  for  it, 
and  build  a church,  without  danger  of  its  being 
burned,  because  of  the  sacrifice  at  its  altar. 
We  had  believed  that  in  the  second  city  of  the 
Union,  populous,  wealthy  and  educated — there 
was  a civil  government,  with  laws  protecting 
life  and  property — with  officers  and  means  to 
render  such  protection  sure.  We  had  deemed 
it  an  impossible  thing  for  a band  of  ruffians. 
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dicing  three  days,  to  trample  under  foot  things 
sacred  to  Qod  and  holy  amongst  men,  with  a 
population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
American  freemen  looking  on,  in  silence  or 
encouragement  It  has  been  our  fate,  how- 
ever, to  learn  from  our  new  experience,  the 
folly  of  our  confidence  and  hope.  We  have 
lived  to  see  persecution  for  opinion’s  sake  tri- 
umph, with  red  hands,  over  the  moral  sense, 
and  the  physical  force  of  a proud  and  intelli- 
gent community.  The  time  has  come,  when 
freedom  of  conscience  has  been  overwhelmed  in 
the  wreck  of  social  order,  and  when  there  was 
no  man,  or  body  of  men,  in  a great  and  popu- 
lous city,  to  stand  firm  for  the  one,  or  raise  a 
hand  in  defence  of  the  other.  Of  such  a state 
of  things  then — ^we  must  needs  speak  plainly, 
if  at  all.  We  have  no  disposition  to  transgress 
the  limits  which  should  strictly  confine  us — 
writing  for  a religious  periodical — nor  would 
we,  by  a single  breath,  contribute  to  fan  the  ex- 
citement which  has  spread  so  wildly.  Our  mis- 
sion, however,  is  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  peace. 
If  justice  demands  severity  we  must  still  be  Just. 

With  the  origin  of  the  riot  on  the  6th  of 
May,  we  have  no  concern.  With  the  ofiend- 
ers,  be  they  Catholic  or  Protestant,  we  can 
have  no  sympathy.  The  right  of  our  citizens 
peaceably  to  assemble,  for  lawful  purposes, 
is  one  which  no  honest  man  would  venture, 
and  no  ruffian  must  be  permitted,  to  invade. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  mode  of  assembling 
is  not  lawful,  which  will  probably  lead  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  Let  the 
law,  then,  punish  the  guilty,  to  the  utter- 
most extent  of  its  penalties.  But  the  riot 
was  no  religious  matter.  What  had  taken, 
by  midnight,  the  guise  of  an  anti-catholic  fo- 
ray, had  begun,  in  the  afternoon,  as  a mere 
political  quarrel.  The  cry— to  the  nunnery ! ” 
was  started  in  the  m^idst  of  a confiiot,  with 
which  the  creed  of  the  combatants  had,  in  re- 
ality, no  more  connexion,  than  the  fashion  of 
their  garments.  The  seeds  of  intolerance,  so 
studiously  and  thickly  planted  in  the  public 
heart,  by  no^popery  ” associations  and  .sec- 
tarian cant,  were,  however,  quickened,  sud- 
denly, into  poisonous  growth,  by  the  heat  of 
civil  broil.  Upon  the  ensuing  morning,  men 
were  not  wanting,  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular 
violence  into  the  channel  of  religious  frenzy. 
We  are  told  by  a daily  paper  of  the  time,  that, 
by  some  of  the  presses,  were  committed  the 


absurdity  and  crime  of  calling  on  Americans 
* to  arm — to  arm  ’ — * the  bloody  hand  of  ffie 
pope  was  upon  them  ’ — * the  modem  St.  Bar- 
tholomew had  commenced’ — and  the  ^ Irish 
Papists  had  risen  to  murd«r  them.’”  The 
mikl  and  Christian  counsd  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocess  to  his  flock,  to  follow  peace  and 
have  charity  ” — ^was  treated  with  brutal  insult 
by  the  mob,  who  tore  the  placards  containing 
it,  with  scoffing,  from  the  walls.  An  Ameri- 
can banner,  with  a motto  exciting  indignation 
against  the  ^Mrish  Papists,”  was  paraded 
through  the  streets.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day  (May  7th),  whUe  fire  and  murd^ 
were  desolating  one  portion  of  the  city,  and 
the  madness  of  intolerance  was  bursting  forth 
there,  a public  meeting  was  held  in  another 
part  Of  that  meeting,  one  Protestant  cler- 
gyman was  a prominent  officer.  By  another 
individual  of  the  same  cloth,  a string  of  reso- 
lutions was  introduced,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  conspicuous : 

Reiohed,  That  we  consider  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  as  necessary  for  a faithful 
course  of  instruction  therein,  and  we  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  it  there,  in  despite  of  the 
efforts  of  naturalized  and  unnaturalized  for- 
eigners to  eject  it  therefrom. 

Re9ohtd,  That  thb  meeting  believe  that  , " 
ihd  reeenHy  nieces^  efforts  rf  the  friends  (f  (He 
Bible  in  Oss  district  of  Kensington,  was  the  «a- 
cUing  cause  which  resulted  m the  murderous 
scenes  <fthe  sixth  instasUJ^ 

What  the  Bible  and  the  pubh'c  schools  bad 
to  do  with  the  questions  before  that  meeting, 
at  such  a time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imr- 
agine — ^unless  it  were  to  press  the  anti-catholic 
prejudice  to  its  wildest  enormity,  by  recurring 
to  the  most  inflammatory  of  its  common-places 
of  wrath.  The  object  of  the  reference,  may, 
however,  be  seen,  readily,  in  the  fact  that, 
immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tions, the  meeting  adjourned  ^*by  acclama- 
tion,” to  the  scene  of  the  riot,”  where  they 
took  part,  no  doubt,  in  eacotvaging  *^the 
friends  of  the  Bible,”  to  the  most  Christian 
possible  use  of  torch  and  musket.  At  all 
events,  blood  and  conflagration  cursed  the 
scene  ” to  which  they  repaired.  Houses  in 
ashes— women  and  children  driven  forth  to 
the  woods,  naked  and  hungry — ^miseraUe  men, 
burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings,  or  mur- 
dered at  their  blazing  threahholds— or  shot 
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down,  upon  the  other  side^  in  the  street — such 
were  the  fruits  of  the  yineyaid,  in  which  these 
godly  laborers  toHed ! Such  were  the  suo- 
cessful  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Bible^  in  the 
district  of  Kensington 

Ob  the  morning  of  May  8th»  riot  and  death 
were  again  on  the  whirlwind.  Two  hours  of 
the  aAernoon  had  not  passed  by,  before  the 
Catholic  church  of  St  Michael  was  in  ashes. 
The  champions  of  religious  freedom  shouted 
as  it  burned,  and  the  papers  teU  us,  that  **  when 
^ (ha  onwt  at  the  peak  of  the  roof  fell,  they  gave 
Uru  eheen,  and  a drum  and  fife  played  the 
Boyne  water.”  Ail  through  the  town,  the 
inhabitants  found  it  necessary  to  protect  them- 
selres  from  violence,  by  writing  on  the  doors, 
“No  Popery  here!”  or  some  other  evidence 
of  their  anti-catholie  titles  to  immunity.  In 
two  hours  more,  a Catholic  female  seminary 
was  in  the  dust.  Before  nightfall  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Augustine  was  blazing  from 
foundation  to  summit — the  mob  still  cheering, 
as  the  flame  went  up,  and  again  shouting  with 
exultation,  when,  from  the  topmost  spire,  the 
emblem  of  their  Redeemer’s  passion  fell,  dis> 
honored,  at  their  feet]  In  that  same  spire, 
we  learn,  was  the  old  clock,  once  belonging 
to  the  state  house.  It  had  told  the  hours  while, 

' in  1776,  the  Declaration  of  American  indepen- 
dence grew  into  form  and  life  beneath  it.  It 
had  proclaimed  the  moment  when  that  Declar 
lation  went  forth,  bearing  the  tidings  of  civil 
and  religious  emancipation.  Alas!  that  it 
should  have  been  fated  to  such  a fali — that  so 
precious  a memorial  of  ancient  honor  should 
hare  perished^  on  American  soil,  among  the 
desecrated  shrines  of  Christian  devotion ! Be- 
side the  chnrch  of  St.  Augustine,  was  burned 
the  dwelling  of  the  parish  priestr— devoted, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  as  the 
chizeDs  of  Philadelphia  might  have  remem- 
bered, to  the  uses  of  a hospital  for  the  victims 
' of  the  pestilence.  Little  could  it  then  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  its  benevolent  occu- 
pant—now  no  more— that  the  very  building — 
his  own  home — which  he  dedicated  to  charity, 
and  in  which  he  ministered  at  the  bed  sides 
of  his  suffering  brethren,  alike  Protestant  and 
Catholic — would  so  soon  and  so  disgracefully 
be  surrendered  to  the  torch  of  persecution, 
in  a land  boasting  of  its  Christianity ! Not 
content  with  proving  that  **  Papists”  are  in- 
tolerant, by  shooting  them  and  burning  their 
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churches,  the  friends  of  the  Bible”  proceeded 
to  a further  and  equally  civilized  demonstra- 
tiou.  They  conclusively  established  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Catholic  communion  to  education 
and  learning,  by  burning,  in  a separate  pile, 
the  rare  and  priceless  library  belonging  to  the 
clergyman  of  St.  Augustine’s ! The  enlight- 
ened intelligence  of  an  Omar  must  needs  be 
added  to  the  humanity  of  an  AttUa,  before  the 
'^city  of  brotherly  love”  was  satisfied  with  its 
title  to  renown  for  ever ! These  joint  laurels, 
however,  once  woven — the  work  was  done. 
There  was  glory  enough.  The  city  councils 
met.  The  city  was  put  under  martial  law. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  soldiery  or- 
dered the  mob  to  disperse  in  five  minutes,  and 
the  terrible  array,  which,  for  three  days,  had 
held  hundreds  of  thousands  in  awe,  did,  ac- 
cordingly, in  five  minutes,  disperse  as  directed. 
The  entertainments  being  over,  the  curtain 
was  drd]!>ped  at  discretion.  The  danger  being 
past,  every  one  straightway  waxed  valiant. 
There  was  marching  and  countermarching — 
with  meetings  and  resolutions — ^generaJ  orders 
and  proclamations.  Indignation  being  quite 
too  late,  every  one  made  it  a matter  of  con- 
science to,  be  indignant.  Sheriffs  and  major- 
generals,  governors,  mayors,  and  all  others  in 
authority,  were  in  a tempest  of  activity.  Aid- 
de-camps  cantered  through  the  streets,  bearing 
important  tidings.  Plumes,  and  music,  and 
burnished  arms,  were  in  high  requisition  and 
gorgeous  display.  It  grew  most  speedily  to  be 
a wonder,  how,  in  so  exemplary  a commu- 
nity, such  things  could  have  happened,  as 
murdering  men  and  burning  churches.  With- 
out question  it  would  have  been  easy,  before 
the  week  was  out,  to  have  mobbed  any  one,  who 
might,  audaciously,  have  been  sceptical,  as  to 
the  virtuous  and  tolerant  character  of  the  en- 
lightened population  of  Philadelphia ! 

Our  refers  will  perceive  that  we  meddle 
with  but  a small  part  of  the  many  things, 
which,  on  the  days  in  question,  made  food  for 
God’s  retribution.  There  is  a sickening  de- 
tail of  outrages — of  want  and  desolation— of 
graves  robbed  and  d wellings  plundered — the  liv*- 
ing  made  wretched  and  tbedeaddefiled — a record 
which,  we  are  happy,*  we  need  not  open.  We 
have  referred,  in  brief,  to  what  specially  comes 
within  our  sphere.  We  propose  to  do  nothing 
more,  than  offer  the  reflections,  which  the  his- 
tory we  have  given  suggests  to  us. 
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Far  be  it  from  us  to  insinuate,  for  a moment, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  mob 
have  met  or  can  meet  the  approbation  of  Pro- 
testants generally,  throughout  the  country,  or 
in  tlie  city  of  the  riots.  That  there  are  many 
men,  to  whom  assassination  and  arson,  when 
brought  to  bear  on  papists,^’  wear  the  livery 
of  very  pardonable  offences,  we  must  be  blind 
not  to  know.  But  we  believe  that  the  mass  of 
liberal  men,  let  their  tenets  be  what  they  may, 
concur  with  us,  in  abhorring  a resort  to  the 
weapons  of  persecution.  We  have  bad  occa- 
sion often,  and  our  brethren  in  Philadelphia 
have  particular  occasion,  now,  to  feel,  how 
little  a difference  of  creed  can  weigh,  with  true 
hearted  men,  against  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  the  feelings  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
But  we  are  free,  nevertheless,  to  admit,  that 
we  cannot  understand  the  apathy  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Philadelphia  population,  without 
pre-supposing  a most  singular  and  ‘disgrace- 
ful condition  of  public  sentiment.  One  alter- 
native only  is  left  to  us — and  that,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  a strong  one^the  ineffi- 
ciency, and  culpable,  criminal  inertness  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  Either  public  opinion 
had  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  demoralization 
which  stimulated  the  riots — or  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  law  were  too  weak  and  unworthy, 
to  be  a nucleus  for  the  elements  of  conserva- 
tion. Between  these  two  views  rests  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  We  fear  that  it  requires 
something  from  them  both.  Not  all  that  the 
most  feetde  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  could  avail,  to  bring  the  laws  into 
contempt,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  drive 
the  citizens  into  silence  and  disreputable  acqui- 
escence, had  not  the  poison  of  religious  antipa- 
thy been  widely  and  banefully  at  work. 

We  must  concede,  however,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  officers  furnished,  by  its 
utter  weakness  and  folly,  an  ample  pretext,  if 
not  an  apology  for  the  course  of  the  citizens. 
We  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  individuals  in  authority,  whether 
civil  or  military.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  is  no  choice  left  us,  save  between  their 
unfitness  for  their  places,  or  their  unwilling- 
ness to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  their 
duty  imposed.  Some  of  them — ^many  no 
doubt — were  prepared  to  execute  their  trust  at 
all  hazards.  To  such  as  these,  the  delay  and 
imbecility  of  those,  without  whose  authority 


they  could  not  act,  must  have  been  deeply 
galling.  They  owe  it  to  themselves,  therefore, 
to  vindicate  their  characters  from  the  reproach 
of  participating,  willingly,  in  a dereliction  of 
duty,  without  a parallel,  even  in  the  copious 
annals  of  municipal  incapacity.  A recurrence 
to  two  or  three  fficts  will  satisfy  any  reasona- 
ble man,  that  the  language  which  we  use, 
strong  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  go  a line  be- 
yond the  merits  of  the  case.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  riots  commenced  on  the  after- 
noon of  Monday,  May  6th,  and  that,  until  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  May  9th,  there  was  no 
resort  whatever  to  the  decisive  use  of  means 
demanded  by  the  crisis.  The  military  who 
refused  on  Monday  to  make  their  appearance, 
until  provision  should  be  made  for  their  pay, 
did  nevertheless  waive  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation on  the  ensuing  day,  and — ^from  that  time 
until  the  termination  of  the  tumults — they 
were  under  arms.  But  of  what,  save  of  ridi- 
cule, was  their  appearance  productive?  The 
cavalry  charged  up  one  street  and  down 
another — the  mob  making  way  for  them  to 
pass — cheering  them  in  admirable  glee,  but 
never,  for  a moment,  desisting  from  their 
work  of  slaughter  and  destruction.  One  de- 
tachment of  infantry  made  warlike  demon- 
strations upon  the  multitude,  with  muskets 
charged  and  bayonets  fixed.  The  rioters  dared 
them  to  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  pressed 
upon  their  bayonets.  The  soldiery  cried  out, 
in  sentimental  sadness,  “ How  can  we  shoot 
our  brethren?’’  and  the  commanding  officer 
stepped  forward,  with  a gracious  speech,  beg- 
ging the  ruffians  as  American  citizens,”  to 
oblige  him  by  stopping  their  ravages!  All 
the  time,  however,  death  and  the  flames  were 
going  on  with  their  awful  work.  At  8t 
Michael’s,  the  keys  were  given  to  an  officer, 
stationed  with  his  company  for  the  protection 
of  the  church.  Through  the  files  of  his  men, 
and  the  very  doors  of  which  he  was  the  keeper, 
three  rioters,  openly  and  boldly  made  their 
way  into  the  building.  There,  in  his  presence 
and  the  view  of  his  soldiers,  a bonfire  was 
made  of  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  altar, 
and  there,  without  a blow  or  a struggle  upon 
his  part,  the  whole  edifice  was  given  to  the 
flames.  Some  of  the  reports  state  that  this  out- 
rage was  perpetrated,  while  the  captain  and  his 
corps  had  gone  to  their  dinnert ! If  such  be  the 
truth,  it  certainly  bears  most  reputable  testimo- 
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ny  to  their  capacity,  rigilance,  and  digestion. 
But  the  fact,  which,  w.e  confess,  has  given 
us  more  astonishment  than  all  others  put  to- 
gether, is  the  inquiry  addressed  by  the  sheriff 
and  the  mayor,  on  Thursday  morning,  to  the 
attorney  general.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  after  nearly  three 
days  of  riot,  bloodshed  and  conflagration — the 
laws  in  the  dust  and  a mob  triumphant — the 
civil  authorities  of  a city,  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  address 
themselves  to  the  law  officer  of  the  state,  to 
know,  whether  they  can  use  force  in  putting 
down  the  insurrection,  and  if  so,  how  much ! 
Since  the  offices  of  mayor  and  sheriff  were 
invented,  this  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that 
so  original  an  event  has  occurred.  And  the 
attorney  general,  in  a long  opinion,  replies, 
that  just  as  much  force  as  is  needful,  may,  he 
thinks,  be  used.  He  is  aware  that  the  power 
has  been  sometimes  questioned,’’  but  on  the 
whole,  he  thinks  that  he  would  use  all  the 
force  which  might  be  **  indispensably  neces- 
sary!” We  had  thought,  really,  that  the  right 
of  the  Jaw  to  vindicate  itself  had  never  been 
**  questioned,”  by  any  one,  sufficiently  respec- 
table, to  be  alluded  to  in  an  attorney  general’s 
opinion.  Does  not  every  man,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  law  or  of  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, know,  as  familiarly  as  his  alphabet,  the 
maxim,  that  allegiance  and  protection  are  cor- 
relative— ^the  citizen  rendering  the  one,  being 
entitled  to  demand  the  other?  Was  it  ever 
doubted,  by  any  sane  man,  that  the  law,  se- 
curing rights,  secures  the  means  of  their  de- 
fence? Did  any  one  ever  suppose  that  public 
officers  are  sworn  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
and  yet  have  no  right  to  use  the  necessary 
means  for  doing  so?  Does  not  every  tyro 
know,  from  the  horn-books,  that  under  our 
system  there  is  a progressive  recourse — as  to 
the  means  of  forcibly  sustaining  the  laws 
against  domestic  violence” — ^from  the  power 
of  the  county,  which  the  sheriff  has  a right  to 
summon,  up  to  the  whole  army  and  navy  and 
militia  of  the  union,  under  executive  control  ? 
By  whom  then  have  such  things  ever  been 
questioned” — and  how  can  a public  func- 
tionary be  justified,  in  saying  to  a tumultuous 
population,  that  the  very  means,  which  he 
advises  for  the  restoration  of  public  tranquil- 
lity, have  been  subjects  of  dispute?  We  must 


repeat  that  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  whole 
affair — if,  indeed,  at  this  day,  there  be  any 
thing  strange  enough  for  wonder. 

There  are  many  other  matters  upon  which 
we  might  dwell — such  for  instance  as  the  en- 
deavor to  create  an  impression  that  the  whole 
of  the  tumults  had  been  the  work  of  a few 
boys — and  the  proclamation,  requesting  pa- 
rents and  guardians  to  keep  their  dangerous 
juveniles  at  home!  These  things  and  a host 
of  others,  like  them,  would  be  fair  themes  for 
comment,  did  not  the  ridicule  which  they  de- 
serve appear  too  much  like  levity,  for  so 
serious  and  solemn  an  occasion.  We  write, 
our  readers  may  well  imagine,  in  no  spirit  of 
satire — in  no  mood  of  jest.  We  feel  that  our 
sorrow  for  the  past,  is  tempered  by  anxiety  for 
the  future.  To  what  extremities  the  excited 
passions — the  burning  prejudices — of  bad  or 
misguided  men,  may  hereafler  lead  them,  who 
can  know  ? The  feet  which  have  once  tram- 
pled upon  religious  freedom,  with  impunity, 
may  endeavor  to  keep  themselves  in  the  same 
path.  Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  the  lust  of 
license.  But  that  the  contagion  must  be  stop- 
ped— that  the  violation  of  right  must  have  an 
end — that  the  altars  of  God,  and  the  hearths 
of  men  must  not  be  polluted  further — is,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  conclusion,  to  which  every 
free  mind  must  come.  There  must  be  an  end 
of  these  things,  once  and  forever.  And  how 
are  we  to  arrive  at  it?  The  question  is  a very 
grave  one,  but  it  must  be  answered,  and  that 
too,  satisfactorily.  The  present  state  of  things 
cannot  last — for  human  patience  has  limits, 
though  persecution  may  have  none. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  remote  and  substantial  cause 
of  the  outrages  at  which  we  have  shuddered, 
is  very  palpable  to  us.  A little  prudence,  a 
little  sense,  a little  charity,  would  very  readily 
remove  it.  Every  one  knows  the  character 
of  the  warfare  which  is  waged  against  the 
Catholic  faith,  by  those  individuals  and  presses, 
whose  interest,  or  amusement,  or  ambition, 
brings  them  into  the  field  of  controversy. 
While  the  members  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, under  the  teachings  of  their  church, 
endeavor  to  go  on  in  peace— criminating  no 
one — ^molesting  no  man  in  his  worship — tear- 
ing down  no  pulpits  nor  schools — meddling 
with  no  man’s  relations  to  his  God,  but  only 
endeavoring  to  discharge  their  duties,  as  citi- 
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zens  aod  Christiaos — they  are  accused  oo 
erery  side^  of  holding  doctrines  unfavorable 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  institutions — 
conspiring  with  the  pope  and  his  emissaries, 
to  prostrate  this  lair  republic!  In  vain  they 
point  to  the  best  fields  of  the  revolution,  where 
the  blood  of  their  fathers  flowed  as  profusely, 
as  any  that  made  red  the  soil  of  freedom.  In 
vain  they  point  to  the  standard  of  religious 
toleration,  first,  in  the  known  world,  planted 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Catholic  colony  of  Ma^ 
ryland.  In  vain  they  direct  attention  to  the 
very  constitution  of  their  church,  which  makes 
its  highest  offices  accessible,  equally,  to  the 
humble  and  the  lofty.  All  in  vain  they  chal- 
lenge the  designation  of  a single  case,  wherein 
they  have  done  otherwise  than  uphold,  with 
their  capacity  as  public  servants  and  their 
means  as  private  men,  the  welfare  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  the  integrity  of  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution. Their  literary  institutions — their 
seminaries  of  learning — their  establishments 
of  public  charity — are  all  before  the  world, 
(those  that  are  left  of  them),  and  they  invite 
and  have  invited  public  scrutiny,  to  show  in 
what,  they  have  fallen  from  their  duty  to  ad- 
vance, according  to  their  means,  the  cause  of 
intelligence,  humanity  and  peace.  To  argu- 
ments such  as  these,  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
reply.  The  pope — St.  Bartholomew — and  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  are  the  premises — the 
Bible  is  brought  in  by  way  of  illustration — 
idolatry  and  mummery’’  furnish  the  rhetoric, 
and  that  popery  must  be  suppressed !”  is  the 
sapient  conclusion.  Prejudice,  such  as  these 
things  beget,  is  instilled  from  childhood.  Men 
are  taught,' that,  if  they  admit  papists”  to  be 
Christians,  they  are  in  the  extreme  of  libera- 
lity—and  they  are  followed,  forever,  by  the 
suggestion,  that  their  **  liberties”  are  in  danger 
of  being  kidnapped,  bodily,  wherever  a cassock 
or  a cross  may  appear.  There  should,  we 
most  seriously  urge,  be  an  end  put  to  such 
modes  of  argumentation.  They  are  disgrace- 
ful to  the  intellect  of  the  guides  and  the  guided ; 
they  do  discredit  to  the  hearts  of  both.  Let  us 
suppose  the  case  were  altered.  Let  one  single 
Catholic  periodical  denounce  any  Protestant 
denomination,  as  hostile  to  public  freedom. 


Let  one  single  Catholic  mob  tear  down  a meet- 
ing house— or  bom  a bible  society’s  office— or 
drive  a Protestant  minister,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  from  the  ruins  of  his  dwelling — and 
where  would  the  matter  find  an  end?  Would 
it  last  three  days,  in  triumph,  do  our  readen 
think?  Or  would  public  functionaries  require 
three  days  and  a legal  consultation,  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  lawful,  by  force,  to  put  it 
down?  Alas!  aks!  the  questions  are  too  easily 
answered.  Can  then  misrepresentation  and  un- 
charitableness — murder  and  arson — ^be  sins  or 
crimes  more  heinous,  on  the  one  side  than  on 
the  other?  And  is  it  not  time  for  public  intel- 
ligence and  the  spirit  of  enlightened  toleratioD, 
to  put  an  end  to  such  things  altogether,  by 
discountenancing  the  efforts  of  bigotry,  and 
denouncing  those  who  resort  to  them?  We 
appeal  to  men  of  sense — ^we  speak,  not  as  Ca- 
tholics, but  as  men.  We  appeal  to  them  as 
citizens  of  a common  country,  to  rectify  a 
condition  of  public  sentiment,  which  is  unjust, 
unreasonable  and  oppressive — ^which  has  cost 
blood  and  treasure  heretofore,  and  which  may 
be,  if  it  grows,  far  more  costly  hereafter.VWe 
speak  neither  in  anger,  nor  with  a thought  of 
returning  evil  for  evil— but,  most  solemnly  we 
press  our  views  upon  every  man,  who  has  the 
good  of  his  country  and  his  kind  at  heart,  and 
who  believes  in  the  justice  of  God.  Left  upon 
the  dishonored  walls  of  tiie  church  of  St  An* 
gustine— still  visible  amid  the  traces  of  flame 
and  pollution — are  the  warning  words,  The 
Loan  seeth!”  When,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  riots  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  belk 
of  the  Catholic  temples  were  silent — no  throng 
of  worshippers  at  their  gates— no  voice  of 
prayer  beneath  their  arches — ^no  incense  rising 
before  their  altars  with  songs  of  praise — those 
solemn  words  must  have  stricken  with  humi- 
liation and  awe,  the  heart  of  every  ingenuous 
man,  upon  whose  sight  they  fell ! Would  that 
the  consciousness  of  an  omnipotent  presence, 
seeing  all  things  and  judging  heart  and  thought, 
may  have  its  influence,  in  saving  our  coun- 
try from  that  terrible  catastrophe,  which  most 
ensue,  when  the  people  shall  forget,  that  li- 
berty dies  with  law— despotism  commences 
with  license ! 


HUMAN  PRIDB- 


/ ha»e  unUamed  conUmpL  It  is  the  sin 
That  is  engendered  earliest  in  the  soul, 

And  doth  beset  it  like  a poison  worm. 

Feeding  on  all  its  beauty.  As  it  steals 
Into  the  bosom,  you  may  see  the  light 
Of  the  clear,  heavenly  eye  grow  dim  and  cold. 

And  the  fine,  upright  glory  of  the  brow 
Cloud  with  mistrust,  and  ^e  unfettered  lip 
That  was  as  firee  and  changeful  as  the  wind, 

Even  in  sadness  redolent  with  love. 

Curled  with  the  iceness  of  constant  scorn. 

It  eats  into  the  mind  till  it  pollutes 
All  its  pure  fountains.  Feeling,  reason,  taste. 
Breathe  of  its  chill  corruption.  Every  sense 
That  could  convey  a pleasure  is  benumbed. 

And  the  bright  human  being  that  was  made 
Full  of  rich  warm  affections,  and  with  power 
To  look  through  all  things  lovely  up  to  God, 

Is  changed  into  a cold  and  doubting  fiend. 

With  but  one  use  for  reason — to  dnpUe  ! 

Ob,  if  there  be  one  law  above  the  rest 
Written  in  wisdom — if  there  be  a word 
That  1 would  trace  as  with  a pen  of  fire 
Upon  the  unsunned  temper  of  a child — 

If  there  be  any  thing  that  keeps  the  mind 
Open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels 
The  ministry  of  ill — ’tis  human  love, 

God  has  made  nothing  worthy  of  contempt. 

The  smallest  pebble  in  the  well  of  truth 
Has  its  peculiar  meaning,  and  will  stand 
When  man’s  best  monuments  have  passed  away. 

The  law  of  heaven  is  love,  and  though  its  name 
Has  been  usurped  by  passion,  and  profimed 
To  its  unholy  uses  through  all  time. 

Still,  the  eternal  principle  is  pure ; 

And  in  these  deep  affections  that  we  feel 

Omnipotent  within  us,  we  but  see 

The  lavish  measure  in  which  love  is  given. 

And  in  the  yearning  tenderness  of  a child 
For  every  bird  that  sings  above  its  head. 

And  every  creature  feeding  on  the  hills. 

And  every  tree,  and  flower,  and  running  brook. 

We  see  how  every  thing  was  made  to  love ; 

And  bow  they  err,  who,  in  a world  like  this. 

Find  any  thing  to  hate  but  Human  Pride. 

H.J.B. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  I would  have  preferred  death  to  the  future 

Lorenzo  resumed  in  these  words:  "To^  which  opened  before  me,  and  I began  to  look 

I wards  morning,  the  jail^  brought  me  upon  my  approaching  end  as  a favor,  and  I 

some  nourishment;  he  remained,  with  arms  prepared  myself,  with  calmness  and  resignation 

folded,  standing  opposite  to  me.  I took  a cup  for  the  judgment  of  Gk>d,  who  made  me  fed  a 

of  broth,  which  he  had  placed  before  me,  and  thousand  times  more  of  love  than  fear, 

drank  half  of  it  He  presented  me  a piece  of  I was  on  my  knees,  buried  in  my  thoughts, 

fowL  ‘ My  wife,^  said  he,  ^ sends  you  this ; when  the  jailer  returned ; he  held  in  his  hand 

eat,  you  must  preserve  your  strength.^  I kindly  a light  and  a book.  ^ I think,’  said  he, ' that 

thanked  him.  Taking  my  hand,  he  said : ^ it  this  evening  your  sentence  will  be  executed; 

seems  that  the  visit  you  have  received,  has  here  is  a book  to  engage  your  attention  in  the 

rendered  you  more  reasonable.’  ^ I have  made  interval.  I did  not  bring  you  a light  before, 

the  sacrifice,’  I answered,  in  a low  voice,  and  because  you  were  so  unreasonable  that  I feared 

stifling  a sigh.  you  would  have  abused  the  privilege ; but, 

He  looked  at  me  in  great  astonishment,  truly,  religion  has  gained  the  upper-hand.  I 

and  I can  conceive  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  wish  then  to  give  you  this  last  consolation, 

change,  believing  that  the  same  person  was  in  whilst  you  are  yet  in  a condition  to  receive  it’ 

prison.  My  situation  was  not  to  be  compared  I took  the  book,  and  thanked  him ; it  was  the 

with  Henry’s,  devoid  as  he  was  of  religion,  lives  of  the  first  martyrs,  and  a collection  of 

which  gives  comfort  in  the  midst  even  of  the  hymns,  bound  together.  Whilst  I was  looking 

greatest  misfortunes.  I declined  eating,  but  over  the  book,  he  regarded  me  with  an  earnest- 

finished  the  cup  of  broth,  and  reiterating  my  ness,  which  alarmed  me,  I was  afraid  that  he 

thanks  to  the  jailer,  said,  * give  my  thanks  to  guessed  my  secret ; but  I soon  discovered  that 

your  wife ; tell  her  to  pray  for  me  to  Him  who  it  was  through  mere  curiosity,  and  that  not 

takes  account  even  of  a glass  of  water  offered  having  until  then  visited  Henry  and  me,  except 

in  His  name.’  He  uigcd  me  still  to  partake  with  a dark  lantern,  he  had  not  known  our 

of  the  fowl,  but  seeing  me  resolved  to  eat  none  features— ‘ You  are  very  young,’  said  he, 

of  it,  ^ I will  leave  it  with  you,’  said  he;  ^ per-  sighing. 

haps,  at  a later  hour,  it  will  be  acceptable.’  I continued  reading,  but  all  my  thoughts 

Then,  taking  my  hand,  which  was  burning,  were  concentrated  on  my  position.  I knew 

* if  you  do  not  eat,’  said  he,  * you  will  scarcely  that  on  demanding  to  see  the  Duke  of  Medina, 

be  able  to  bear  the  punishment,  which  you  I should  be  saved.  But  probably  Henry  was 

have  to  suffer.  Think  too,’  he  exclaimed,  with  still  in  Spain ; the  condition  of  Count  Tancredi 

earnestness,  ^ that  you  have  a soul  to  save  or  might  have  delayed  his  departure ; I should 

lose  forever.’  He  then  left  me.  1 reflected  a endanger  his  life,  and  baffle  my  undertaking, 

long  time  on  his  words.  I knew  that  I was  to  ^^1  asked  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a delay 
be  deprived  of  sight ; but  was  ignorant  of  the  of  five  or  six  days.  I learned  that  I could  not, 

manner.  I had  read  and  heard  of  criminals  and  that  already  three  days  had  passed,  since 

having  their  eyes  tom  out,  and  that  they  often  my  sentence  should  have  been  put  in  execution, 

died  during  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  I blessed,  in  my  heart,  the  adorable  designs  of 
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Piovidenoe,  who  had  wished  to  sa^e  Heniy^ 
and  I insisted  no  more.  1 read^  for  some  time^ 
the  lives  of  the  martyrs,  and  my  heart  became 
inflamed  at  the  thought  of  the  rewards  which 
were  promised  me.  I offered  myself,  with 
rapture,  in  sacrifice  to  Him,  who  had  died  for 
me  upon  the  cross ; and  faith  and  iove  eleyating 
my  8^,  I even  longed,  ardently,  to  survive 
the  execution  of  my  sentence,  in  order  to  pro- 
long a life  of  trouble  and  destitution,  which  an 
eternity  would  crown  with  so  much  the  more 
iM^piness,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  my 
sufferings. 

Whilst  my  soul  was  exalted  even  to  hear 
yen,  my  body  felt  fatigued  and  exhausted.  I 
slept  soundly,  and  was  only  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  the  door  opening*  Several  persons 
entered. 

'*Ck)nvinced  that  my  hour  had  arrived,  I 
raised  my  soul  to  Him,  who  alone  sustained 
me,  and  offered  no  resistance,  as  two  men  tied 
my  hands  behind  my  back,  and  placed  me  on 
the  bed. 

1 understood,  in  their  Spanish  tongue,  that 
they  were  astonished  at  my  youth  and  resig- 
nation. One  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  my 
ftnehead,  ^ Suffer  for  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,’ 
said  he,  * you  will  have  a recompense.’ 

This  thought  animated  anew  my  courage, 
and  destroyed  all  idea  of  suffering.  A bandage 
was  bound  tightly  across  my  eyes.  It  was,  I 
thought,  of  herbs,  and  contained  something  so 
damp  and  cold,  and  so  penetrating,  that  1 was 
unable  for  a long  time  to  recall  my  recollection. 

'^At  last,  my  chains,  the  darkness  which 
surrounded  me,  made  me  sensible  of  my  un- 
h^y  fate.  'O  mighty  God!’  1 exclaimed, 
^ have  you  abandoned  me  ?’  I was  alone : six 
hours,  which  appeared  an  age  to  me,  passed. 

After  this,  the  jailer  entered,  and  without 
changing  my  position,  he  gave  me  some  broth, 
mixed  with  wine.  ^ I have  obtained,’  said  he, 
' that  this  means  should  be  employed  to  deprive 
you  of  sight,  because  neither  your  life,  nor 
health  will  be  endangered  by  it’  ^ I thank  you,’ 
I rephed ; ' for  although  this  life  may  be  bur- 
dei^ome  to  me,  I owe  it  to  you.  May  heaven 
recompense  you!’  *They  have  bound  you, 
only  that  you  might  not  tear  away  the  bandage, 
which  must  remain  upon  your  eyes  for  twenty- 
four  hours.’  ‘ If  I promise  not  to  remove  it, 
would  you  trust  mel’  ^ Yes,  for  after  all,  you 
would  but  expose  yourself  to  a more  cruel 


punishment.’  ^ That  consideration  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  induce  me  to  keep  my  word.’  He 
unbound  my  hands,  and  left  me.  It  was  then 
about  nine  o’clock. 

I fell  upon  my  knees,  and  passed  several 
hours  in  prayer;  consolation  and  peace  tock 
possession  of  my  souL  I,  a thousand  times, 
blessed  divine  Providence,  and  don  Silva,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  in  guiding  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  to  whom  I owed  my 
resignation,  and  my  future  and  eternal  hopes. 

Towards  evening  my  jailer  and  some 
other  persons  entered ; they  untied  the  bandage. 
God  has  placed  in  the  haart  of  man  a ray  of 
hope,  which  does  not  abandon  him  even  in  the 
greatest  distress ; and  which  he  often  entertains 
against  the  clearest  evidence.  I felt  it,  alas ! 
in  my  frightful  state,  and  without  wishing  to 
acknowledge  it  even  to  myself,  I dared  still  to 
hope  that  my  misfortune  was  not  consummated. 
But  as  they  uncovered  my  eyes,  and  I felt  the 
mild  warmth  of  the  lights,  which  they  held 
near,  yet  nevertheless,  found  myself  involved 
in  total  darkness,  a cold  sweat  covered  my  face, 
and  I became  insensible.  When  I recovered, 
I was  on  my  bed ; the  surgeon  of  the  prison 
near  me;  for  the  jailer,  having  discovered  my 
wound,  which  I had  disregarded,  and  which 
was  much  inflamed,  had  promptly  sent  for  the 
surgeon.  He  asked  me  if  I had  been  wounded 
before  or  since  my  abode  in  prison.  I made 
no  reply.  He  placed  a bandage  upon  it,  and 
took  the  greatest  care  of  me.  I then  occupied 
myself  with  the  sole  desire  of  completing  my 
sacrifice,  by  the  sanctification  of  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  I inquired  to  which  I was  con- 
demned, perpetual  imprisonment,  or  the  gal- 
leys ? They  told  me,  that  it  depended  on  my 
choice.  I did  not  hesitate.  £>on  Silva  had 
proved  to  me,  and  I had  myself  seen,  what 
good  could  be  effected  among  the  slaves,  by 
one  of  religious  principles.  The  humiliation 
of  this  state  was  a further  motive  to  determiiie 
me,  for  I had  no  longer  any  other  ambition, 
than  to  increase  by  earthly  afllictions,  the  eter- 
nal glory  towards  which  all  my  thoughts  were 
directed. 

I was  then,  together  with  six  convicts^ 

sent  to . My  companions  laughed,  sung, 

and  related  the  causes  of  their  condenmatioii; 
as  for  me,  I kept  profoundly  silent  Nature 
did  not  always  second  grace ; I prayed  at  in- 
tervals ; at  other  times  my  mind  dwelt  upon 
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the  thought  of  my  life  but  just  begun^  and  yet, 
already  lost ; my  friendship  for  Don  Silva.,  and 
the  renunciation  of  my  brother  Arthur,  which, 
of  all  my  sacrifices,  a^cted  file  most 

Arrived  at , we  were  placed  in  a 

galley;  then  conducted,  two  by  two,  to  the 
work  for  which  we  were  destined.  My  com- 
panion was  to  teach  me  to  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  labors.  My  companion  soon  became  at- 
tached to  me,  as  I worked  unceasingly,  often 
doing  his  task  with  my  own.  He  had  little 
sense  of  religion,  but  his  soul  was  not  dead  to 
gratitude.  I spoke  to  him  of  €kxi,  of  his  good- 
ness, his  mercy,  and  love ; and  I applied  my- 
self to  confirm  within  my  ovni  soul,  a settled 
peace,  which  rendering  my  temper  more  equal, 
would  give  to  those  around  me  a higher  idea 
of  religion,  to  which  I owed  alL 

A clergyman  occasionally  visited  us.  It 
was  with  inexpressible  happiness  that  I re- 
ceived the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the  holy 
eucharist  To  avoid  scandal,  and  all  embar- 
rassing questions  on  the  nature  of  my  crimes, 
I told  the  chaplain  that  I had  approached  the 
sacraments  only  twelve  days  previously.  This 
was  true,  for  1 had  communicated  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day,  on  which  I was  attacked  in  the 
forest ; but  he  no  doubt  supposed  that  1 had 
received  communion  since  my  apprehension ; 
Henry’s  arrest  being  much  anterior  to  this 
period. 

“ By  degrees,  I became  accustomed  to  my 
new  life ; 1 began  even  to  enjoy  myself,  in  the 
midst  of  my  misfortunes.  Gk>d  gave  me  grace, 
to  have  Him  almost  always  present  to  my 
thoughts ; my  soul  only  lived  on  earth  to  difiuse 
the  divine  peace  and  love,  with  which  it  was 
filled.  My  companion  became  fervent,  and 
manifested  the  most  lively  repentance  for  his 
sins.  A short  time  after,  he  fell  sick,  and  died 
in  sentiments  the  most  consoling  for  his  eternal 
salvation.  I scarcely  quitted  him  for  a mo- 
ment ; I felt  his  loss  as  that  of  a real  friend ; so 
true  is  it,  that  religion  makes  difference  of  con- 
ditions disappear,  and  supplies,  by  her  un- 
speakable charms,  the  want  of  education,  deli- 
cacy, and  grandeur  of  souL 

1 had  been  several  months  at when 

a part  of  the  slaves  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
Bayonne.  The  name  of  this  city  made  my 
heart  palpitate.  They  were  going  to  occupy 
that  vessel  to  which  Don  Silva  had  conducted 
me.  They  would  enter  the  chapel,  where,  for 


the  first  time,  I had  been  preset  at  mass. 
Perhaps  Don  Silva  was  still  the  consoling  an- 
gel of  the  place.  I asked  to  be  of  the  number 
of  those  who  were  going  to  leave,  and  obtained 
permission  without  difficulty. 

During  the  journey,  we  suffered  a great 
deal  from  the  excessive  cold  of  the  mountains 
we  had  to  traverse;  my  wound  opened  afresh; 
it  had  never  been  entirely  healed,  and  now 
caused  me  great  pain.  I found  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  consolation  in  Him,  who  dis- 
posed of  me,  according  to  die  adorable  designs 
of  His  providence,  and  who  deigned  to  sustain 
my  patience  and  my  courage.  Arrived  at  Bay- 
onne, we  were  soon  established  in  our  new 
abode. 

The  following  morning,  I inquired  if  Sig- 
nor Don  Silva  was  still  in  Bayonne;  and  upon 
receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  I experienced 
such  violent  emotion  at  the  thought  Of  again 
meeting  my  friend,  the  only  being  in  the  world 
to  whom  I could  confide  my  troubles  and  open 
my  heart,  that  I fainted.  Alas ! I felt  but  too 
well  that  nature  was  not  annihUated  in  me ; 
and  that  I still  loved  Don  Silva  with  all  the 
ardor  which  had  ever  been  natural  to  me. 
On  reviving,  I felt  my  hands  pressed  with 
affection,  and  I believed  myself  the  sport  of  a 
dream ; but,  my  name,  pronounced  in  a low 
voice,  made  me  start  I was  in  the  arms  of 
Don  Silva.  Recovering  immediately  my  pre- 
sence of  mind,  ‘ I pray  you,’  said  I,  * respect 
my  secret,  and  see  in  me  only  the  unfortunate 
Lorenzo  (I  had  taken  this  name  on  quitting  my 
prison),  little  worthy  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  mass  of  convicts. 

Don  Silva  was  too  much  affected  to  reply. 
We  were  alone.  ^ Great  God ! ’ he  exclaimed, 
* hast  thou  abandoned  this  soul,  redeemed  and 
saved  by  such  multiplied  graces ! What  have 
you  done,  dear  and  unhappy  Hidalla?’ 

I threw  my  arms  around  him : ^ Don  Sfiva, 
condemn  not  your  friend,  without  hearing 
him,’  and  assuring  myself  that  we  were  alone, 
I fell  at  his  feet : 1 made  the  confession  of  my 
life,  since  our  separation,  and  I concealed  finom 
him  no  circumstance  of  it  He  raised  me  with 
emotion ; urged  me  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
return  to  my  family : to  this  I oljected.  ^ Each 
day,’  said  I, ' 1 renew  my  sacrifice  in  the  depth 
of  my  heart ; it  is  the  pledge  of  an  eternity  of 
happiness  and  glory.  I live  but  for  that  future 
life.  Permit  me,  encourage  me  to  finish  my 
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career,  as  it  has  been  commenced.  1 hav’e  not 
deserved  the  unspeakable  joy  of  again  meeting 
yon.  Heaven  is  too  kind  to  me ; I know  not 
how  to  be  sufficiently  grateful.’ 

" Don  Silva  was  bound  by  the  secrecy  of 
confession ; he  acceded  to  my  request  I te- 
tomed  to  my  task  with  a soul  overflowing  with 
gladness,  and  replenished  with  consolations. 
Don  Silva  saw  me  every  morning.  He  said 
mass;  and  I oflen  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
the  holy  communion.  He  came  daily  to  read 
to  me,  whilst  I worked.  I had,  as  it  were,  re- 
ceived a new  existence.  This  abode  of  shame 
and  misery  became  to  me  a paradise  of  delight 
' Yes,  Sidney,  I was  the  happiest  of  men,  with 
a pure  conscience ; remote  finom  the  tumult  and 
agitation  of  the  world  ^ a profound  obscurity, 
and  occupations  all  elevated  by  supernatural 
motives ; not  a sigh,  not  a step,  which  may  not 
have  been  profitable  for  the  future  life,  and  all 
the  charms  of  a most  holy  friendship.  Ah ! 
Sidney,  when  shall  it  be  givmi  you  to  know 
the  ineffable  joy  of  the  continual  presence  of 
God ; and  the  ddight  which  the  thought  of  im- 
mortahty  gives. 

" I Iwned,  through  Don  Silva,  what  had 
become  of  Henry  Walsingham,  and  although 
I had  not  named  him,  for  whom  I bore  capti- 
vity, I saw  that  he  was  informed  of  it,  when 
he  told  me  that  Henry  was  converted,  and  had 
made  his  abjuration  to  him.  I obtained  from 
hnn,  a promise  that  he  would  never  give  Henry 
any  inteUigence  of  me ; and  I wrote  to  him  the 
two  notes  which  he  received,  by  means  of  a 
merchant  who  was  going  to  jptss  Walsingham 
castle. 

“However,  if  adversity  elevates  the  soul, 
strengthens  it,  and  detaches  it  from  passing 
things ; fiiendship  and  its  delights,  how  pure 
soever  they  may  be,  enfeeble  and  diminish 
more  or  less,  our  spiritual  strength.  This,  I 
expefienced.  Accustomed,  with  Don  Silva, 
to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things, 
I supposed  myself  disengaged  from  the  earth, 
and  all  its  miseries  and  vain  attachments. 
Alas ! the  death  of  my  friend  showed  me  what 
1 was,  a reed  shaken  by  the  tempest,  and  as 
though  swallowed  up  in  the  waves  of  tribu- 
lation.” 

Here  Lorenzo  covered  his  ffice  (which  was 
wet  with  tears),  with  his  hands.  Then,  deeply 
sighing,  '^Thm  are  gri^  which  time  can 
never  weaken,  and  of  which,  religion  seems 
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pleased  to  let  uS  fathom  the  whole  extent,  in 
order  to  purify  us,  and  to  serve  to  the  glory  of 
Him  who  sends  them. 

" Two  days  passed  without  my  seeing  Doti 
Silva ; during  two  years  he  had  rarely  missed 
a day.  1 learned  that  he  was  sick ; my  prayers 
were  unceasing,  but  too  eager,  too  little  re- 
signed ; they  were  not  worthy  of  being  heard. 

**  My  angelic  friend  had  filled  the  measure 
of  his  good  works ; he  was  called  to  an  eternal 
recompense.  Peeling  his  end  approach,  he 
obtained  permission  for  me  to  be  led  to'him ; I 
fell  on  my  knees  at  his  bedside,  and  burst  into 
tears.  He  asked  to  be  left  alone  with  me : — 

^ Hidalla,’  said  he,  ^ the  moment  of  our 
separation  draws  near ; I bless  and  adore  the 
will  of  Him,  who  caDs  me.  I regret  life  only 
on  your  account.  I feel  all,  that  the  loss  of 
your  sole  confidant,  of  the  only  friend  of  your 
misfortunes  will  cost  you  5 but  He,  who  takes 
him  from  you,  can  give  you  another.  But, 
perhaps,  he  wishes  to  possess  your  heart  with- 
out any  division.  Calm  yourself,  then,  my 
beloved  Hidalla,’  he  continued,  observing  me 
almost  suflbeated  by  my  sobs ; my  friend,  my 
brother,  I leave  you  but  for  a very  short  time, 
which  will  pass  as  a dream,  to  be  followed  (I 
confidently  hope)  by  unchanging  and  eternal 
happiness.  You  are  still  free  to  seek  conso- 
lation in  your  family.  I do  not,  however,  re- 
quire it  If  God  sustain  your  courage,  it  will 
be  well  for  you,  who  have  sacrificed  aU  for 
Him;  Arthur,  Silva,  and  the  world.  Never 
forget  the  grace  of  your  conversion,  and  all  that 
the  infinitely  good  and  merciful  being  has  done 
for  you.  To  Him,  I confide  you.  I could  wish 
to  have  labored  more  faithfully  in  his  service. 
Oh ! that  I could  describe  the  joy  which  shall 
gladden  your  last  hour,  when  you  will  be  able 
to  produce  before  hb  throne  of  justice  sacrifices, 
nothing  less  than  the  total  abandonment  and 
renunciation  of  aD  the  pleasures  of  this  world.’ 

Don  Silva’s  words  filled  my  soul  with  new 
courage;  I pressed  his  hand  to  my  lips.  * Yes,’ 
I exclaimed,  ‘ I will  finish  the  work  which  the 
Most  High  has  begun  in  me.  I resign  myself 
to  every  suffering.  Pray  for  your  friend,  that 
he  may  obtain  strength  and  perseverance.’ 

" He  promised  never  to  forget  me,  and  de- 
sired my  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  I 
remained  near  his  bed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  whilst  the  last 
prayers  were  said,  to  which  he  responded  with 
great  recollection. 
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Al  the  conclusion,  his  voice  became  weak; 
he  pressed  my  hand,  and  blessed  me,  makmg 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  my  forehead.  ‘Adieu,^ 
said  he,  ^ until  the  day  of  our  eternal  reunion. 
Remember  that  I shall  await  you,  and  that  it 
depends  upon  yourself  to  rqoin  me.’  These 
were  his  last  words.  They  left  me  with  him, 
until  feeling  his  hand  cold  and  icy,  and  calling 
without  receiving  any  reply,  I was  certain  of 
my  earthly  desolation.  My  strength  forsook 
me.  I remained  motionless  near  him  I had 
lost.  The  attentions  of  my  companions  were 
not  able  to  restore  my  disordered  mind.  I can- 
not give  you  an  exact  account  of  what  befel 
me  after  the  death  of  Don  Silva.  Finding  their 
care  useless,  it  was  determined  to  transfer  me, 
with  some  others,  to  the  maritime  town  of  T . . 
Robert  was  one  of  the  number.  Change  of  air 
restored  me  by  degrees  to  a calmer  state.  The 
continual  fever,  which  I before  had,  left  me. 
My  strength  was  re-established.  I recovered 
the  peace  and  joy  of  a soul  entirely  resigned. 

‘‘  Nevertheless,  when  I understood  that  the 

Marquis  of  Rosline  was  at  T , nature 

again  disturbed  me.  I was  troubled  by  the 
idea  that  Arthur  would  look  upon  his  brother 
with  contempt,  indiifference,  or  at  most  a hu- 
miliating compassion,  without  knowing  him ; 
and  whilst  his  voice  would  make  me  leap  for 
joy,  I could  never  behold  him. 

**  1 passed  the  night  in  a strange  agitation, 
and  shedding  many  tears,  urged  by  the  desire 
to  embrace  Arthur,  make  myself  known,  and 
return  to  my  family.  Grace,  however,  tri- 
umphed. 1 renounced  this  enjoyment,  and 
promised  myself  in  exchange  for  it,  a more 
solid  joy  in  heaven,  as  the  price  of  my  renewed 
sacrifice.  1 slept,  and  dreamed  that  I saw  my 
brother.  I found  myself  on  my  knees  in  a 
church.  Arthur  iq)peared  above  the  altar,  with 
a smiling  countenance,  holding  a palm  in  his 
hand.  He  blessed  me.  ^ Your  prayers  have 
been  heard,’  he  said,  ^ I am  a Catholic.  Adieu, 
’till  eternity.’  1 awoke,  calm  and  consoled. 
Again,  for  an  instant,  I thought  that  in  disco- 
covering myself  to  Arthur,  I should  bring  him 
to  the  truth ; but  very  soon,  I reflected  that 
God  has  need  of  none  in  die  execution  of  His 
designs,  much  less  of  so  weak  a creature  as 
myself. 

‘^Arthur’s  conduct  occasioned  me  new  com- 
bats. Determined  to  keep  an  inviolable  silence 
about  my  name,  I foresaw,  at  the  same  time, 


all  the  vidence  of  the  assaults  my  heart  would 
have  to  sustain.  You  know  what  has  passed 
since  this  time.  I feared  only  the  presence  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Rosline,  the  only  one  of  my 
family  who  knew  me  personally;  Lord  Dono- 
van having  been  several  years  dead,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Salisbury,  my  mother,  frcwn  whom 
I have  been  separated  almost  since  my  l»rth, 
and  who  would  never  have  recognized  her 
son  in  the  person  of  Lorenzo.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Lorenzo  having  closed  his  narrative,  added 
with  a profound  sigh,  " I have  but  one  wish 
upon  earth : it  is  the  conversion  of  my  beloved 
Arthur — and  of  you.”  He  then  remained 
some  time  with  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hands,  and  profoundly  recollected.  1 was 
sensibly  aflected.  His  conversion,  the  par- 
ticular graces  he  had  received,  his  conduct  in 
the  trying  situations  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  all  made  upon  me  an  impression  which 
I did  not  wish  yet  to  acknowledge.  Agitated 
and  struggling  with  my  various  emotions,  I 
arose  and  walked  with  rapid  strides  along  the 
room.  I was  buried  in  my  reflections,  when, 
raising  my  eyes,  1 saw  the  marquis  of  Ros- 
line standing  before  me,  leaning  upon  the 
mantel-piece.  His  eyes  were  steadily  fixed 
upon  me.  Struck  by  his  unlooked  for  pre- 
sence, 1 was  about  letting  an  exclamackm  es- 
cape, when  he,  by  a sign,  withheld  me. 

At  the  same  time,  the  voice  of  Lorenzo  re- 
called me  to  bis  side.  Do  me  the  kindness 
to  tell  me,”  said  he,  if  Arthur  has  spoken 
to  you  in  private  since  the  other  day,  on  the 
subject  of  your  reading,  and  if  he  has  made 
any  prohibition.” 

None ; but  I wish,  on  my  part,  to  respond 
to  his  generosity ; without,  however,  resisting 
that  interior  voice  which  inspires  me  with  es- 
teem for  your  rdigion,  and  with  the  resolution 
to  search  into  it.  1 have  disclosed  my  inten- 
tion to  the  marquis.” 

Lorenzo  appeared  to  feel  great  sat^faction. 

Persevere  in  this  just  design,  my  dear  SM- 
ney,  and  request  my  brother  to  be  present  at 
your  spiritual  conferences ; this  win  be  a mark 
of  your  confidence  in  him ; he  will  feel  h,  and 
perhaps  heaven  will  hear  my  prayer,  and 
grmit  me  the  happiness  of  seeing  Arthur  opai 
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his  eyes  to  the  truth.  Oh ! then  I shall  have 
nothing  to  regret’^ 

The  whole  soul  of  Hidalla  animated  his 
words.  I felt  great  embarrassment  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  marquis,  and  the  impossibility  of 
acquainting  his  brother  of  it  A moment 
after,  perhaps  through  pity  for  me,  or  delicacy, 
he  put  an  end  to  my  trouble  by  touching  the 
lock  of  the  door,  which  was  open,  and  pre- 
tending only  then  to  enter,  he  came  near  Lo- 
renzo and  inquired  after  his  health.  After 
some  minutes  he  left  the  room,  making  me  a 
sign  not  to  betray  him.  I kept  his  secret  In 
the  evening,  Lorenzo  came  to  sup  with  us. 
Henry  was  not  yet  informed  of  anything  that 
had  passed.  The  marchioness  of  Rosline  and 
Caroline  kept  up  a cheerful  conversation.  Ar- 
thur, absorbed  in  his  reflections,  took  no  part 
in  it.  The  next  day,  while  seeking  Lorenzo, 
1 went  to  the  chapel,  thinking  to  And  him 
there,  but  what  was  my  astonishment  at  be- 
holding there,  on  his  knees,  and  so  profoundly 
thoughtful  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  me, 
the  marquis  of  Rosline!  His  example  in- 
duced me  to  pray  a moment  to  the  God  who, 
my  friend  said,  was  present  in  the  sanctuary. 
I ftien  went  to  the  garden,  where,  meeting  Lo- 
renzo, 1 apprised  him  of  what  I had  just  seen. 

He  pressed  my  hand.  God  is  all  power- 
ful and  infinitely  good.  He  will  hear  me.  1 
feel  assured  of  it” 

The  marquis  called  me,  but  perceiving  Lo- 
renzo, he  joined  us.  Hidalla,”  he  said,  I 
am  going  to  deprive  you,  for  a moment,  of 
Sidney,  to  whom  I have  something  to  say ; 
but  solitude  is  not  unpleasant  to  you,  for  you 
are  never  alone.” 

These  words,  and  die  subdued  air  which 
accompanied  them,  added  to  the  astonishment 
which  Arthur’s  conduct  occasioned  me. 
have  bad  news  to  tell  you,”  said  he ; politi- 
cal aflfairs  are  in  a grievous  state. . The  queen 
(Mary  Stuart)  has  numerous  partisans.  Lord 
Murray  also.  Peace  wifi  not  be  established 
without  trying  events.  I have  no  intelligence 
from  Lord  Seymour,  who  has  left  the  king- 
dom. Many  are  expatriating  themselves,  and 
passing  into  France  and  Spain.  You  can 
either  do  likewise  or  remain  with  us ; but  this 
is  the  moment  to  decide,  whilst  yet  afiairs  per- 
mit deliberation.” 

I do  not  hesitate,”  I interrupted,  and 
unless  you  are  certain  of  my  being  either  use- 


ful or  necessary  to  my  uncle,  I entreat  you  to 
let  me  share  your  lot,  your  opinions  and  dan- 
gers; and  still  continue  over  me  your  mild 
and  valued  guardianship.” 

^^My  son  Edmund,  is  not  dearer  to  me 
than  you,  Sidney,”  affectionately  resumed  the 
marquis.  You  will  ever  have  a family  ten- 
derly attached  to  you,  in  the  members  of  mine. 
Henry  lives  unconnected  with  affairs  of  state. 
If  you  lose  a friend,  it  will  be  myself,  who 
from  my  position  must  follow  the  different  po- 
litical movements.  But  Lord  Walsingham 
and  my  brother  Hidalla  will  ever  be  to  you 
safe  guides,  enlightened,  and  perhaps  more 
capable  of  advising  well.  If  you  desire  to  re- 
main in  Scotland  with  us,  I consent,  and  even 
urge  you  to  continue  your  examination  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Apply  to  Henry  and  my  bro- 
ther. Mr.  Billingham,  too,  will  greatly  assist 
you.  Do  not  lose  your  precious  time.  God 
alone  knows  what  is  reserved  for  us ; and  as 
Hidalla  has  well  said,  we  should  not  live  for 
this  transitory  life,  but  for  another  which  will 
never  end.”  The  marquis  hastily  left  me ; I 
observed  that  he  feared  betraying  some  strong 
emotion,  which  he  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  able  to  command,  had  our  conversation 
been  prolonged. 

I rejoined  Lorenzo,  whom  I found  with 
Henry,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  known, 
beseeching  him  earnestly  to  conceal  from  Ar- 
thur the  part  which  he  had  had  in  his  suffer- 
ings. In  the  afternoon,  the  marquis  took  his 
brother  apart  with  me.  He  confessed  to  him 
that  seeing  the  door  of  his  room  open,  he  had 
entered  just  at  the  commencement  of  his  re- 
cital, and  that  he  was  too  deeply  interested  to 
withdraw,  or  to  make  his  presence  known. 
He  promised  that  he  would  appear  entirely 
ignorant  before  Lord  Walsingham  as  to  what 
personally  concerned  him. 

Lorenzo’s  health  was  fully  re-established. 
He  resumed  all  his  cheerfulness.  But  few 
strangers  visited  Remember  Hill  since  the 
troubles  at  the  capital,  a great  many  famihes 
of  which  were  exiled,  or  had  voluntarily  left 
the  country.  We  were  confined  to  our  family 
circle;  and  were  extremely  happy  in  that 
agreeable  solitude.  We  entered  earnestly  into 
the  study  of  religion,  to  which  we  devoted  two 
hours  daily.  Mr.  Billingham  presided,  in  or- 
der to  resolve  our  doubts  and  objections,  and 
to  explain  obscure  or  difficult  points.  Lord 
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Arthur,  who  was  present  at  all  our  meetings, 
maintained  an  unbroken  silence,  never  ven- 
turing either  a question  or  a remark.  Some- 
times he  pretended  to  read,  but  he  lost  not  one 
word  of  the  converscUion ; and  I— such  is  man 
and  the  perverseness  of  his  mind — since  I had 
greater  liberty  in  my  . search  for  truth,  pur- 
sued the  inquiry  with  less  ardor,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  urge  a thousand  diifficulties. 

One  morning  1 found  the  marquis  alone  in 
the  breakfast  room,  engaged  in  reading.  He 
closed  his  book  on  seeing  me,  and  laid  it  on 
the  mantel  piece.  When  all  had  withdrawn, 

1 had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the  title  of  this 
work,  which  I had  already  seen  several  times 
in  his  hands.  1 was  not  a little  surprised  on  * 
recognizing  the  title  to  be  A Treatise  on  the 
Contradictions  of  the  Protestant  Church;’’  this 
was  the  book  which  had  so  much  excited  his 
displeasure  when  he  saw  me  reading  it  to  Lo- 
renzo. 1 began  to  think  that  Lord  Arthur  was 
thinking  seriously  of  his  conversion. 

Some  weeks  passed.  We  did  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  much  alarmed  by  the  civil 
troubles,  but  kept  our  reflections  to  ourselves. 
In  our  little  community,  opinion  was  divided. 
Henry,  his  wife,  and  sister,  were  attached  to 
the  queen  (Mary  Stuart),  whose  religion  was 
theirs.  The  marquis  of  Rosline  was  of  the 
Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lord  Murray,  natural  brother  of  Mary  Stuart, 
then  regent  of  Scotland,  and  the  active  perse- 
cutor of  that  unfortunate  queen. 

At  breakfast,  one  morning,  Arthur  was 
handed  a note.  He  changed  color  several 
times  while  reading  it,  and  hastily  tearing  it, 
he  said,  I must  repair  withou  t delay  to  Edin- 
burg; do  you  remain  here,  and  tranquilly  awah 
my  return,  or  some  intelligence  from  me.  I 
shall  write  to  Mr.  BiUingham,  and  to  you,  if 
time  permit.” 

He  rose  and  left  the  room.  My  grief  for 
this  sudden  departure  was  equalled  by  the  sur- 
prise which  the  promised  correspondence  of 
the  marquis  with  Mr.  BiUingham  caused  me, 
with  whom  I had  never  seen  Lord  Arthur 
even  converse;  and  who,  until  then,  I sup- 
posed, was  least  known  to  him  of  any  resident 
at  Remember  Hill. 

The  marquis’  wife  and  sister  were  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  this  hurried  journey ; but  he 
was  so  little  communicative,  fliat  neither  ven- 
tured to  ask  any  particulars.  Lorenzo  took  it 

s 


upon  himself,  and  we  learned  fliat  the  condi- 
tion of  the  queen  was  frightfhl ; the  number  of 
her  friends  much  diminished ; and  the  capital 
abandoned  to  the  honors  of  civil  war. 

After  dinner,  the  marquis  embraced  Ma- 
tilda and  Caroline.  Then  addressing  hinmrff 
to  Henry,  he  said : I commit  to  your  charge 
my  dear  brother  and  Sidney I resign  to  yon 
all  my  authority  over  the  latter ; 1 recommend 
him  to  you  as  my  own  son.  And  you,  dear 
Walsingham,  be  cautious ; do  not  take  part  in 
afiairs  for  which  you  are  not  called.  If  I 
should  give  advice,  it  would  be  that  you  profit 
by  the  first  opportunity  to  proceed  to  the  conr 
tinent — to  France  or  Italy.” 

Without  you  ?”  interposed  Loimizo,  widi 
emotion,  throwing  himself  into  his  brother’s 
arms. 

The  marquis,  deeply  affected,  preyed  him 
to  his  breast ; then,  seeing  our  tears  flow,  he 
gently  disengaged  himself,  and  pressing  his 
hand,  said  to  him:  You  have  religion;  confide 
in  the  divine  assistance  and  pihy  for  me.”  He 
tore  himself,  precipitately  from  our  mnlnaces, 
threw  himself  into  the  coach  which  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  waved  his  adieus  and  departed. 

Ten  days  passed  without  bringing  any  news 
of  Arthur.  ‘ Political  affairs  were  desperate. 

The  queen  was  detained  at  the  castle  of , 

with  very  little  probability  of  escaping  from 
her  numerous  enemies.  The  evening  of  flie 
eleventh  day,  Mr.  BiUingham  said  he  was 
going  to  communicate  a letter  from  the  mar- 
quis. It  wiU  much  afflict  you,”  added  he, 

but  €h>d  is  there ; he  wiU  not  abandon  his 
own.”  He  requested  Henry  to  read  it  It 
was  as  follows. 

Mt  dear  Ain>  EESPEOTxn  rsiBND, — I con- 
verse with  you,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and 
without  knowing  whether  this  letter  wiU  ever 
reach  you.  I owe  to  you  the  details  of  my 
conduct ; may  it  afford  you  subject  for  thanks 
to  Divine  Providence,  and  be  some  consolation 
to  my  ftiends  at  Remember  HilL  I arrived  at 
ELdinburgh  after  a journey  of  tiiree  days,  and 
repaired  to  Lord  Kilcardy’s,  one  of  the  most 
zcaIous  partisans  of  the  queen.  I perceived, 
from  his  reserved  conversation,  that  he  sup- 
posed me  stiU  of  the  opposite  party,  a Prote^ 
ant,  and  government  minister.  I took  his 
hand.  ^My  lord,’  said  I,  'you  distrust  m^^ 
and  prudence  requires  it  Let  me  remove  an 
impression  which  pains  without  surprismg 
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me.  I have  leA  my  family ; and  my  volim- 
tary  arrival  in  the  c^>ital^  at  the  time  of  the 
near  crisis^  is  the  effect  of  the  confidence  of 
die  illustrious  prisoner,  who  honors  me  with 
the  title  of  her  defender.  1 then  informed  him 
that  before  leaving  Remember  Hill,  I had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Lord  Maitland,  the  faith- 
ful secretary  and  friend  of  dueen  Mary,  in 
which  he  retraced  our  intimate  friendship  at 
the  university  5 spoke  feelingly  of  the  virtues 
and  misfortunes  of  our  sovereign,  of  the  jus- 
tice of  her  cause,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  cal- 
unmies  invented  to  destroy  her  5 and  there  was 
added  to  his  letter,  a little  note,  containing  these 
few  words,  written  in  pencil  by  the  hand  of 
the  queen : ' If  it  be  true,  as  Lord  Maitland 

assures  me,  that  the  marquis  of  Rosline  es- 
pouses my  unfortunate  cause,  may  Heaven, 
die  protector  of  the  just,  remove  far  from  him 
all  the  evils  of  which  I am  the  victim ! ’ 1 then 
told  Lord  Kilcardy,  that  Baron  Dunbar,  my 
relative,  was  also  of  our  party ; that  his  assem- 
bled vassals  were  going  to  make  a last  attempt 
to  rescue  the  queen.  Lord  Kilcardy  affec- 
tionately embraced  me.  We  visited  Lord 
Maidand,  who  received  me  with  transport 
We  succeeded  in  seeing,  for  an  instant,  the 
queen.  I fell  at  her  feet  ^ I then  have  friends 
still,’  said  she,  with  all  the  warmth  of  her 
generous  soul,  ^and  the  marquis  of  Rosline 
is  of  the  number ! Alas ! you  will  perhaps 
pay  with  your  life  this  noUe  devotedness! 
But  ^there  is  a God — You  are  a Protestant,’ 


she  added.  Here  I concealed  no  longer.  ^ I 
am  a Roman  Catholic,’  I exclaimed,  with  ar- 
dor, ^ and  if  I have  not  made  my  abjuration 
on  arriving  at  Ekhnbur^,  it  was  in  the  sole 
fear  lest  such  an  action  would  but  further  ex- 
pose the  small  number  of  your  majesty’s 
faithful  servants.’  The  moments  were  short.' 
We  parted  with  the  queen,  never  again,  pro- 
bably, to  see  her  in  this  world.  A few  days 
after,  several  engagements  overthrew  our  feeble 
hopes.  Lord  Kilcardy  and  his  friend,  the 
valiant  Monteith,  were  taken  and  delivered  up 
to  the  worst  punishment  They  have  preceded 
me,  I indulge  the  sweet  hope,  into  the  land  of 
recompense.  The  partisans  of  Lord  Murray 
fill  the  capital.  The  Catholics  are  massacred 
and  exiled  under  a thousand  different  pretexts. 
For  thirty-six  hours  I have  inhabited  the  state 
prison  ; where  so  many  defenders  of  the  same 
cause  have  been  enclosed  until  the  moment  of 
going  to  the  scaffold,  to  seek  the  price  of  honor, 
of  religion,  and  of  courage.  My  soul  is  tran- 
quil ; the  queen  and  her  danger  alone  occupy 
my  mind.  I made-  my  abjuration,  the  day  on 
which  the  last  engagement  took  place,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  army.  What  have  I to  regret? 
Faith  is  my  defence,  my  hope  and  strength, 
the  pledge  of  my  crown.  Adieu ; bless  me ; 
pray  for  the  queen,  instruct  Sidney,  console 
my  friends.  Congratulate  yourselves,  all,  on 
the  fruit  of  your  prayers,  of  your  kind  solici- 
tude, and  on  the  happiness  of 

Arthur  of  Roslikr.” 
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ST.  ALOYSIUS. 
JUH£  21  ST. 


ALOYSIUS  GONZAGA,  the  wonder  and 
the  bright  ornament  of  these  latter  ages, 
the  unspotted  mirror  of  innocence  and  purity, 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1568.  His 
father  was  a prince  of  the  Spanish  kingdom  and 
enjoyed  a very  high  post  of  honor  at  that  court, 
under  the  title  of  marquis  of  Castile  (Cha- 
tilion):  his  mother  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Piedmont 
Although  they  derived  lustre  in  a worldly 

35* 


sense  from  the  high  station  which  they  occu- 
pied, their  principal  merit  was  derived  from 
the  sincere  piety  which  they  displayed  in  the 
rearing  and  educating  of  their  family  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Aloysius,  like  the  prophet 
Samuel,  was  the  fruit  of  his  pious  mother’s 
prayers ; in  all  the  sincerity  of  her  heart  she 
besought  the  Almighty  that  he  would  grant 
her  a son,  who  would  consecrate  himself  in 
after  life  to  his  especial  service.  This  ardent 
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prayer  was  soon  heard  by  the  Almighty^  as 
she  had  every  reason  to  expect  5 for  we  learn 
from  ecclesiastical  history  and  even  from  the 
holy  Scripture,  that  such  pious  petitions  are 
very  agreeable  to  God  and  easily  granted. 
This  favor  was,  however,  obtained  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  j for  the  phy- 
sician having  declared  that  the  child  and 
mother,  during  the  pangs  of  her  delivery, 
could  not  both  survive,  the  marchioness  had  re- 
course to  the  mother  of  God,  and  vowed  to 
perform  with  her  son  a journey  to  Loretto,  if 
a safe  deliverance  were  granted  to  her.  It  was 
with  this  marked  predilection  of  God  that  our 
saint  was  bom,  and  it  will  hereaAer  appear, 
that  he  proved  himself  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  high  favor  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him.  His  pious  mother  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  importance  of  giving  to 
her  children  a Christian  education  ; she  con- 
sidered this  as  the  very  first  of  all  her  duties  5 
she  looked  upon  it  as  one  which  necessarily 
had  a very  direct  and  immediate  infiuence  upon 
the  character  and  future  career  of  her  childrenj 
she,  therefore,  endeavored  to  impress  continu- 
ally upon  their  tender  minds  the  vast  obliga- 
tions under  which  they  were  in  their  relations 
with  God.  She  endeavored  to  instil  into  them, 
from  their  tenderest  years,  the  happiness  of 
loving  God  with  their  whole  heart,  the  great 
obligation  of  serving  him  faithfully.  She 
taught  them  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  to 
say  the  “ Our  Father  ” and  the  “ Hail  Mary,’^ 
and,  whilst  saying  those  beautiful  prayers, 
she  bade  them  elevate  their  little  hearts  to  God, 
to  thank  him  and  to  love  him  for  his  goodness. 
Aloysius  was  attentive  to  all  these  lessons, 
and  was  determined  to  profit  by  them.  Scarce- 
ly could  he  articulate,  when  his  pious  mother 
made  him  reverently  pronounce  the  sacred 
names  of  Jesus  and  Mary : she  taught  him 
how  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  well 
did  he  profit  by  her  lessons  that  this  relish  for 
piety  continued  with  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  As  soon  as  he  could  wdk  alone, 
he  endeavored  to  hide  himself  from  observation: 
when  found  he  was  always  on  his  knees,  pro- 
foundly adoring  the  majesty  of  God.  Even 
at  this  tender  age  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  compassion  for  the  poor : he  gave  all  his 
pocket  money  to  them,  he  could  not  even  locA 
upon  a beggar,  without  desiring  to  give  him 
something.  Such  bright  inclinations  in  the 


dawn  of  his  life,  gave  hopes  that  its  meridiaa 
would  be  still  more  brilliant,  and  it  was  well 
argued  that  the  bud  which  promised  so  well 
would  not  fail  to  produce  in  its  due  season 
rare  and  admirable  fruit  His  father,  ignorant 
of  the  designs  entertaheted  by  Providence  in  his 
regard,  was  anxious  that  he  should  embraces 
military  life.  With  a view  to  further  this  ob- 
ject, he  carried  Aloysius  whilst  but  four 
years  of  age  to  Cascal,  where  he  had  assem- 
bled a considerable  force  to  assist  the  king  in 
his  expedition  against  Tunis.  It  was  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  licentiousness,  more  or  leas 
prevalent  in  the  camp,  that  he  was  exposed 
to  many  dangers  both  of  soul  and  body ; it  was 
here  that  he  made  use  of  language,  till 
then  unheard  from  him,  and  which  proved 
to  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  after 
life,  a prolific  source  of  regret : although,  cer- 
tainly, his  then  tender  age  and  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  such  language  entirely  excused 
him  from  blame.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  God, 
and  wished  to  live  only  for  the  service  of  the  di- 
vine majesty ; this  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
the  **  epoch  of  his  conversion  j”  he  ever  after 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  signal  far 
vors  of  Almighty  God  that  he  was  permitted 
to  know  and  to  love  him  in  so  tender  an  age. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  he  recited  daily  the 
little  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  and  although  attacked  with 
a violent  fever  which  lasted  for  eighteen 
months,  he  omitted  none  of  his  customary 
prayers.  Such  were  the  first  foundations  of 
that  spiritural  edifice  which  Aloysius  com- 
menced to  rear  at  a time  when  many  children 
can  scarcely  distinguish  evil  from  good,  but 
whose  perfection  after  completion,  has  never 
ceased  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  After  the  expedition  into  Tunis, 
Don  Ferdinand  spent  more  than  two  years  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Chatillon.  He  found  Aloysius  on  his  arrival 
no  longer  fired  with  the  same  martial  spirit, 
the  same  fondness  for  military  affairs  with 
which  he  had  left  him,  but  quite  altered,  and 
appearing  to  be  totally  occupied  with  pious 
exercises.  Surprised  to  see  such  a maturity 
in  a child  of  but  eight  years  of  age,  he  already 
looked  upon  him  as  one  worthy  to  inherit  the 
honors,  and  capable  of  sustaining  the  digni- 
ties of  his  house.  But  Aloysius  had  already 
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bf  the  grace  of  God  foraed  far  different  pro- 
jects : he  began  to  entertain  secretly^  though 
without  daring  to  mention  it  to  his  parents, 
scarcely  to  himself,  the  thought  of  consecrating 
himself  to  the  service  of  God.  His  father,  the 
marquis,  however,  destined  himfor  the  world : 
he  took  him,  therefore,  to  Florence  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  an  education  whilst  at 
the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Fran- 
cis of  Medicis.  Whikt  at  Florence,  Aloysius 
made  very  great  progress  in  the  spiritual  life : 
he  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  perform  some  act 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  should 
be  pleasing  to  her,  and  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  if  in  order  to  imitate  as  much  as  he 
could  her  spotless  purity,  he  should  consecrate 
to  her  his  own  virginity  by  a vow.  Prostra- 
ting himself,  therefore,  in  prayer,  before  a mi- 
raCulons  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he 
solemnly  made  to  Gh)d,  in  her  honor,  the  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity.  This  vow  he  afterwards 
kept  with  such  a remarkable  fidelity,  that  bis 
spiritual  director,  and  particularly  Cardinal 
Bellarmin  who  knew  well  the  state  of  his  in- 
terior, declared  even  upon  oath,  that  this  holy 
young  man  never  during  the  whole  course  of 
bis  life  experienced  the  least  revolt  of  the  flesh, 
and  that  he  never  was  exposed  to  the  least 
thought  or  imagination  contrary  to  the  vow 
which  he  had  made.  He  was  not,  however, 
idle  in  endeavoring  to  guard  from  danger  the 
precious  treasure  of  chastity  which  he  carried  in 
a frail  and  mortal  vessel;  on  the  contrary  he  en- 
deavored to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
in  the  preservation  of  this  signal  favor.  For 
this  purpose  he  watched  over  himself  with  the 
greatest  vigilance,  particularly  over  his  eyes ; 
he  never  permitted  them  to  rest  upon  any  ob- 
ject which  could  give  him  the  least  disquie- 
tude. Modesty  became  his  handmaid,  and  if 
at  any  time  he  found  himself  alone  with  a per- 
son of  a different  sex,  he  would  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  immediately  retire.  After  two 
years  residence  at  Florence,  his  father  removed 
him  to  Mantua,  and  here,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  Aloysius  took  the  generous  resolution  of 
casting  aside  the  high  honors  to  which  be  was 
eafled  by  his  birth,  and  of  embracing  the  eccle- 
siastical state.  The  world  which  threw  wide 
open  to  him  its  riches  and  pleasures,  he 
looked  upon  only  to  despise;  he  had  tasted 
and  he  had  seen  ^ how  sweet  is  the  Lord  to 


those  who  love  hun  he  had  felt  his  heart  in- 
tensely burning  with  the  pure  and  ardent 
flame  of  divine  love,  and  estimating  the 
things  that  are  seen  ” as  but  gilded  baubles, 
he  resolved,  in  the  singleness  of  his  heart,  to 
trample  all  under  foot,  in  order  thathe  mightgain 
Christ.  It  was  here  that  he  first  experienced 
the  ravishing  delight  of  a soul  engaged  in 
pious  meditation ; the  treasures  of  divine  grace 
seemed  to  be  poured  out  plentifully  upon  him 
during  this  holy  exercise ; he  felt  in  it  such  an 
excess  of  heavenly  consolation  that  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself,  and  frequently  whilst 
wrapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  be  appeared  im- 
moveably  fixed  to  the  earth,  as  if  spell  bound, 
or  as  if  life  itself  had  departed  from  him.  He 
gave  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  medi- 
tation of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
or  to  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  divine 
attributes.  .The  interior  consolation  which  he 
experienced,  seemed  almost  to  cause  his  soul 
to  melt  away  with  excessive  tenderness : when 
profoundly  immersed  in  the  sufferings  of  his 
Divine  Redeemer,  torrents  of  tears  would  flow 
from  his  eyes,  to  such  a degree  as  to  bedew  the 
earth  immediately  arouud  him.  It  was  prin- 
cipally on  this  account  that  he  loved  solitude 
so  much ; he  even  feared  to  go  out,  though  but 
for  a short  time,  lest  the  sweet  consolation  of  his 
soul  should  be  in  any  manner  disturbed,  fearing, 
moreover,  lest  others  by  his  appearance  abroad 
should  become  the  witnesses  of  his  ecstatic 
communications  from  God.  Those  who  at- 
tended upon  him  became  aware  of  this  fact : 
they,  therefore,  watched  through  the  openings 
of  ihe  doors,  and  could  not  but  express  their 
profound  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  pro- 
digy of  devotion  which  they  there  beheld. 
They  saw  him  remaining  for  whole  hours 
prostrate  before  a crucifix,  sometimes  with 
arms  extended,  at  other  times  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  whilst  at  intervals,  heavy  groans  of 
grief  and  love  would  escape  from  his  breast 
Frequently  he  was  so  profoundly  absorbed  in 
the  divine  essence,  that  his  governor  and  at- 
tendants would  enter  the  apartment  and  make 
a considerable  noise,  in  order  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, without  causing  him  to  make  the 
smallest  sign  to  show  that  he  was  at  all  aware 
of  their  presence. 

Through  the  exhortations  of  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  arrived  at 
Chatillon  in  1580  as  visitor  apostolic  of  his 
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suffragan  bishoprics,  Aloysius  was  induced 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  first  communion. 
He  had  now  attained  his  12th  year,  and  justly 
looking  upon  this  as  the  most  important 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  happiest  act  of 
his  life,  he  endeavored,  with  all  the  diligence 
and  devotion  of  which  he  was  capable,  to  pre- 
pare the  habitation  of  his  heart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  divine  Lord.  He  swept  and  gar- 
nished it  with  the  precious  pearls  of  humility, 
faith  and  confidence  in  God,  and  with  the  lan- 
guishing sighs  of  the  heart  transfixed  with  the 
fiery  dart  of  divine  love,  he  earnestly  besought 
the  “ heavens  to  drop  down  dew  from  above, 
and  the  clouds  to  rain  down  the  just  onej’*  even 
that  the  ^^earth  should  be  opened  and  should  bud 
forth  a Saviour.”  When  the  happy  day  of 
his  first  communion  arrived,  the  joy  of  his 
heart  scarcely  knew  bounds,  and  when  at 
length  “ the  desire  of  all  nations  ”»had  bowed 
down  the  heavens,  and  entered  the  pure  and 
innocent  heart  longing  intensely  for  his  arrival, 
it  appeared  as  if  fieshand  blood  no  longer  consti- 
tuted a part  of  his  existence,  but  that,  like  a burn- 
ing seraph,  he  had  fiown  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  plunging  into  the  immense  ocean  of 
the  divine  essence  had  re-appeared  upon  earth  to 
astonish  men  with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  another  world.  This  intense  devotion  after 
receiving  the  most  blessed  sacrament  was  not 
confined  solely  to  its  first  reception,  but  when- 
ever afterwards  he  received  the  holy  com- 
munion, it  was  with  similar  tender  sentiments 
of  piety.  The  excessive  mortifications,  the 
fasts  and  abstinence  which  Aloysius  practised, 
render  it  truly  astonishing  that  he  did  not  con- 
tract some  grievous  infirmity.  He  imposed 
upon  himself  many  fasts  during  the  course  of 
the  week ; be  took  no  other  refreshment  but 
bread  and  water  on  Saturday,  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  also  on  Friday  in  honor 
of  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  fast  on  Wednesday,  but  besides  these 
ordinary  and  other  extraordinary  fasts  accord- 
ing as  his  devotion  or  the  occasion  prompted, 
he  commonly  took  so  little  nourishment,  that 
many  persons  of  the  court  declared  positively 
that  it  would  not  amount  to  one  ounce  per  day, 
a quantity  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  nature  could  have  been  sustained 
without  a miraculous  act  of  preservation  on 
the  part  of  Almighty  God. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1581, 


Maria  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II,  set  out  from  Italy  in  order  to  spend 
some  time  with  her  brother,  Philip  II  of  Spain. 
As  she  was  desirous  that  the  marquis  and 
marchioness  should  accompany  her  on  her 
journey,  they  resolved  upon  taking  Aloysius 
with  them.  Learning  upon  the  way  that 
there  was  danger  of  being  captured  by  the 
Turks,  he  exclaimed : Would  to  God  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
martyrs.”  Having  arrived  at  court,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  his 
ordinary  pious  exercises : hereupon  he  re- 
solved to  rise  above  all  human  respect,  and 
henceforward  he  went  regularly  to  confession 
and  received  the  holy  communion,  performing 
daily  his  mental  prayer,  his  mortifications, 
nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  on  any  account 
to  put  on  clothing  of  a costly  material  or  which 
savored  in  the  least  of  magnificence  or  dis- 
play. He  had  now  remained  in  Spain  for  one 
year  and  a half,  when  the  irresistible  attractions 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  began  to  work  powerfully 
on  his  heart  He  had  long  felt  a secret  desire 
to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of 
God : the  flame  had  hitherto  burnt  with  a con- 
stant but  mild  and  steady  light,  now  it  burst  out 
in  its  power,  and  consuming  all  terrestrial  affec- 
tions, itself  remaining  unconsumed,  made  visi- 
ble by  its  own  light  the  insignificance  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  the  path  which  was  to  be  followed  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  full  splendor  of  this  un- 
earthly brightness.  The  great  difficulty  was 
to  determine  into  what  religious  community 
he  should  enter.  The  delicacy  of  his  constitu- 
tion did  not  permit  that  he  should  enter  an  or- 
der devoted  to  any  exceedingly  painful  auste- 
rities, and  it  was  only  after  the  most  fervent 
prayers  that  Almighty  God  would  conduct 
him  upon  the  right  path,  that  he  determined 
upon  entering  the  society  of  Jesus.  He  was 
principally  induced  to  this,  because  he  con- 
sidered that  this  society  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  poor  distressed  human  na- 
ture, of  devoting  itself  to  works  of  charity,  and 
he  therefore  believed  that  he  could  not  attach 
himself  to  any  more  perfect  religious  body  than 
that  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  active  as 
well  as  the  contemplative  life  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  the  desired  object  of  his 
heart  he  had  to  encounter  many  and  very 
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grievous  difficulties,  which  would  have  seemed 
to  one  endowed  only  with  an  ordinary  courage 
absolutely  insurmountable ; but,  like  the  ten- 
der reed,  he  bowed  to  the  blast  which  would 
have  prostrated  a more  haughty  spirit,  and 
gathering  courage  from  the  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves,  and  armed  with  prayer 
and  confidence  in  God,  he  met  boldly  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  conquered  by  his  humility,  where 
he  would  have  been  defeated  by  an  intemper- 
ate opposition.  His  father  upon  hearing  of 
the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  abandoning  the 
world  and  of  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
opposed  it  most  violently  and  even  ill-treated 
his  son  in  order  to  force  him  to  abandon  his 
design.  He  tried  every  expedient,  proposed 
every  measure  that  he  believed  calculated  to 
divert  the  heart  of  this  holy  youth  ; he  spoke, 
he  threatened,  but  all  in  vain;  like  a low- 
ering rock  which  faces  the  storm  as  it  ap- 
proaches, and  looks  calmly  at  the  foam  and 
fury  of  the  waves  as  they  dash  against  its 
sides,  Aloysius  stood  nobly  defying  the  scofls, 
the  railleries,  the  rude  treatment  of  all  even  of 
his  beloved  parents,  in  order  that  he  might 
fulfil  what  his  upright  conscience  told  him  was 
the  will  of  God,  in  his  regard.  Conquered 
at  last  by  the  meek  spirit,  the  intrepid  con- 
stancy of  his  son,  Don  Ferdinand  gave  his  un- 
willing consent:  immediately  upon  receiving  it, 
Aloysius  applied  for  admission  into  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  hearing  soon  after  that  he  would 
be  admitted,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  un- 
bounded joy,  renouncing  all  right  and  title  of 
succession  to  the  marquisate,  in  the  presence  of 
his  father  and  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor. 
When  the  time  for  his  departure  from  the 
home  of  his  childhood  arrived,  when  he  was 
to  tear  himself  from  the  endearing  afieclion  of 
his  parents  and  most  intimate  friends  whom 
he  so  tenderly  loved,  Aloysius  alone  remained 
unmoved,  amid  the  deep  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions of  his  whole  family,  more  especially  of 
his  father  who  was  alntost  heart-broken  at  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  son.  Having  arrived  at 
Rome,  Aloysius  entered  the  novitiate  immedi- 
ately, and  here  amid  the  retirement  and  si- 
lence peculiar  to  a religious  life,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  such  a manner  as  to 
secure  to  himself  not  only  an  eternal  crown  in 
heaven,  but  even  upon  earth,  to  send  forth  a 
sweet  odour  of  virtue,  which  has  extended  itself 
gradually,  until  at  length  it  has  become  difiused 


more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Like  the  brilliant  diamond  which 
shines  not  the  less  beautifully  because  con- 
cealed in  some  dark  recess,  Aloysius  having 
chosen  the  better  part  which  shall  now  never 
be  taken  from  him,  led  thenceforward  the  hid- 
den life  of  the  humble  novice,  retired  indeed 
from  the  gaze  as  well  as  the  praise  and  favor 
of  men,  but  receiving  from  the  Almighty  such 
treasures  of  grace,  that  by  his  faithful  corres- 
pondence to  them,  he  had  ascended  in  a very 
short  time  the  mountain  of  perfection,  diffu- 
sing his  light  far  and  wide,  and  presenting  to 
his  companions,  as  far  as  human  nature  can 
do  it,  a perfect  example  for  their  imitation. 
Humility,  obedience,  simplicity,  in  union  with 
the  precious  pearl  of  chastity,  were  his  con- 
stant attendants,  and  although  clothed  with 
mortal  flesh,  such  was  his  angelic  devotion 
at  prayer,  such  purity  and  meekness  did  he 
practise,  so  deeply  absorbed  did  he  seem  when 
contemplating  the  majesty  of  God,  that,  like 
Moses  when  descending  from  the  mount  after 
his  forty  days  converse  with  the  Almighty, 
men  almost  imagined  that  rays  of  light  issued 
from  his  countenance,  so  fair  and  heavenly  did 
it  then  appear.  The  bud  which  had  bloomed 
with  such  promise,  did  not  fail,  as  has  been 
shown,  to  produce  fruit  in  its  due  season,  but 
as  its  opening  had  been  in  advance  of  its  fel- 
lows, so  it  continued  on  the  start  which  it  had 
obtained,  until  it  gave  rich  indications  of  a 
premature  but  full  and  perfect  growth.  The 
angelic  life  which  Aloysius  led  among  men, 
rendered  him  worthy  to  be  called  away  at 
an  early  period  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 
About  one  year  before  his  happy  death,  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  indicate  to  him  by  a 
special  revelation,  that  he  would  very  soon 
bestow  upon  him  the  crown  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  a few  well  spent  years.  Whilst  ma- 
king upon  a certain  occasion  bis  morning 
prayer  at  Milan,  it  Was  clearly  made  known 
to  him  that  in  one  year  he  should  be  called 
away  from  his  devotions  upon  earth  to  join 
the  choirs  of  angeb  in  heaven,  and  that  he 
must  spend  this  last  year  in  still  greater  fer- 
vor, and  in  a still  greater  detachment  from 
created  things.  This  revelation  produced  in 
him  so  great  a change  that  he  appeared  to  have 
become  already  in  reality  an  inhabitant  of 
heaven.  A pestilential  disease  having  ravaged 
all  Italy,  and  especially  Rome,  on  account  of 
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the  numbers  congregated  there,  Aloysius  de- 
voted himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  the 
attendance  of  the  sick ; he  consoled  them,  he 
exhorted  them ; he  proved  himself  a minister- 
ing angel  in  their  regard,  and  what  was  most 
remarked  in  him  was  that  the  most  revolting, 
the  most  disgusting  victims  of  this  disease 
were  always  the  objects  of  his  most  tender  so- 
licitude. At  last  the  happy  day  arrived  when 
he  was  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  which  had 
kept  him  from  his  Grod  as  a stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  upon  earth.  For  many  long  weary 
years  had  he  sighed  for  the  wings  of  the  dove 
that  he  might  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  Like 
the  caged  prisoner,  through  the  iron  bars  of 
his  cell,  looking  upon  the  cheering  sunbeams 
which  be  cannot  enjoy,  and  watching  the 
beautiful  flowers  springing  into  existence  upon 
the  way-side  to  refresh  the  weary  traveller  as 
he  passes  by,  sighs  for  the  moment  which 
shall  loose  him  from  bis  bonds,  and  admit 
him  to  freedom  and  to  life;  or  as  the  poor 
hart  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  hunter, 
breathlessly  pants  for  the  refreshing  fountain 
and  a covert  for  rest,  Aloysius  had  long 
thirsted  for  the  mighty  “ river  of  living  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb,  and  sighed  for  the  day 
which  should  ‘'lift  up  for  him  the  eternal 
gates,”  and  permit  him  an  entrance  to  the 


King  of  glory.  The  excessive  joy  of  his 
heart,  on  that  long  desired  day,  was  shown  on 
his  countenance  to  those  who  were  inune- 
diately  surrounding  his  bed-side.  At  length, 
after  the  reception  of  the  holy  viaticum,  his 
angelic  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  that  land 
whence  “sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee 
away,”  to  join  the  band  of  the  highest  ser- 
aphs in  the  “ Amen,  benediction,  honor  and 
glory  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.” 

The  death  of  this  holy  youth,  who  has  con- 
stantly been  proposed  as  a model  for  the  young, 
took  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  1591,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age ; he  was  beati- 
fied, in  1621,  by  Pope  Clement  XV,  and  ca- 
nonized by  Benedict  XIII,  in  1726,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  death.  In 
a very  short  time  the  devotion  to  St  Aloysius 
became  universal  The  general  persuasion 
existed,  even  before  the  act  of  canonization 
had  passed,  that  he  was  truly  an  elect  of  God, 
and  although  the  devotion  just  mentioned 
was  at  first  confined  to  particular  cities  or  dio- 
cesses,  it  is  now  observed  everywhere  widi 
singular  demonstrations  of  piety,  and  in  some 
places  with  the  greatest  solenmity,  parucu- 
larly  in  such  rel^ous  communities  as  have 
selected  him  for  the  especial  patron  of  the 
youth  committed  to  their  charge. 
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Rome. — Cofwertions. — On  the  morning  of  Holy 
Saturday,  in  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran,  and  at  the 
baptistery  of  Constantine,  Card.  Patrizzi,  vicar  of  his 
holiness,  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
two  Israelites,  named,  the  one,  £.  Goldemberg,  aged 
twenty-two,  and  the  other,  J.  Forti,  aged  nineteen. 
They  were  supported  at  the  font  by  the  commander, 
Louis  Mouttinbo  de  Lima,  envoy  extraordinaiy  of 
the  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  the  Viscount  Gaspard 
de  Clermont-Tonerre.  The  sacrament  cf  confir- 
mation was  conferred  upon  them  after  the  ceremony 
of  baptism. — Tablet 

Mr,  Doughu  and  Mr,  ScoU  Murray, — About  two 
years  ago,  Mr.  Scott  Murray  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Douglas,  were  at  Home,  and  of  course  went  fre- 
quently to  see  the  pomp  of  the  CatboUc  service  in 


St.  Peter’s,  the  cathedral  of  the  Christian  world, 
**  Christ’s  mighty  shrine,  above  his  martyr’s  tomb.” 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  Scott  Murray,  to 
get  rid  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  umbrella,  placed 
it  in  one  of  the  vacant  confessionals,  and  when  the 
service  was  over,  found  it  was  locked,  and  his  um- 
brella of  course  not  forthcoming.  On  inquiring  of 
one  of  the  sacristans,  be  learned  that  the  good  old 
clergyman  to  whom  the  confessional  belonged  bad, 
as  usual,  taken  the  key  to  his  convent  with  him, 
and  would  not  return  to  bis  confessional  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when,  if  Mr.  Murray  sent  his 
servant,  or  left  his  address,  the  umbrella  should  be 
forwarded  to  him.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray was  to  leave  Rome  for  England  that  evening, 
or  early  the  next  morning,  to  attend  to  bis  duties 
in  parliament,  and  requested  his  friend,  Mr.  Dong- 
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las,  to  look  after  the  ambrella.  Accordingly,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  the  sacristan,  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  convent,  and,  having  reached 
it,  inquired  for  the  padre  confBseore,  in  whose  con- 
fessional the  umbrella  lay  a prisoner.  The  hither 
received  him  most  kindly,  handed  him  the  key  of 
the  confessional,  and  sent  two  of  the  younger  re- 
ligious to  accompany  him  to  St.  Peter’s  to  release 
the  prisoner,  and  thus  the  umbrella  found  its  home. 
Bfr.  Douglas  was  so  charmed  with  the  urbanity, 
piety,  and  superior  information  of  the  venerable  re- 
ligious, that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  his 
visits.  His  enlightened  conversation  soon  cleared 
away  aU  his  religious  doubts  and  prejudices,  and 
showed  him  in  full  evidence  the  truth  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  which,  after  due  preparation,  he 
cordially  embraced,  and  after  some  time  returned 
to  England.  Mr.  Scott  Murray  was  surprised  to 
find  his  friend  thus  become,  from  conviction,  a sin- 
cere Catholic : this  led  him  to  examine  more  fully 
into  our  Catholic  doctrines,  and  the  result,  on  his 
enlightened  and  impartial  mind  was  a full  convic- 
tion of  their  truth  ; and  as  he  and  his  mother,  and 
sister  proposed  to  spend  the  last  winter  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  to  visit  Rome,  he  requested  a letter 
of  introduction  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the 
good  religious  above-mentioned,  as  also  to  one  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
tour  through  Italy,  Sicily  and  Malta.  He  remained 
but  a short  time  in  Malta,  at  the  princess  royal  ho- 
tel, and  returned  again,  through  Sicily,  to  the  Eter- 
nal City,  previous  to  Lent.  Arrived  there,  he  lost 
no  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  worthy 
clergyman,  the  engine  of  his  friend’s  conversion* 
followed  op  his  religious  researches,  and  having 
perfectly  satisfied  his  mind  on  every  ground,  was 
received,  a few  weeks  ago,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church  by  his  eminence.  Cardinal  Fran- 
soni.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  our  senate,  who  was  re- 
turned on  high  Tory  interest  as  one  of  our  county 
members,  is  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  with  a 
noble  fortune  of  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  this  gives  an  additional  proof  of  the  re- 
mark in  the  Protestant  British  Critic,  that  **the 
Catholic  system  in  this  country  (England)  is  just 
now  beginning,  after  a long  interval  of  torpor,  to 
lay  hold  both  of  the  gifted  minds  and  the  most  en- 
ergetic spirits  of  the  time.”  The  religion  which 
the  great  Sir  Thomas  More  believed  must  ever 
command  the  respect  and  claim  the  attention  of 
every  honest  enlightened  Englishman.— itfofto  Mail. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Boggs. — His  lordship  set  out 
to-day  (April  19th),  to  take  possession  of  his  be- 
reaved district.  He  is  accompanied  to  Prior  Park 
by  two  new  priests — Dr.  Fergusson,  lately  of  the 
f^paganda,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Prendergast  from 
the  English  college  in  this  city.  About  six  weeks 


since,  his  holiness  was  pleased  to  appoint  Dr. 
Baggs,  as  likewise  Dr.  Collier,  V.  A.  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, bishops  assistant  at  the  throne ; and  this  kind- 
ness was  doubly  enhanced  by  the  very  flattering 
expressions  of  his  holiness’  esteem  and  regard  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Dr.  Baggs  was  further 
honored  by  celebrating  high  mass  before  the  Pope, 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  on  Passion  Sunday. — Tablet. 

A correspondent  at  Rome,  of  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Mail  communicates  the  following  gratifying  in- 
telligence, dated  Rome,  April  3,  1844 : **  An  Eng- 
lish lady  of  rank  is  to  conform  this  week,  and  many 
more,  I hear,  are  in  preparation  for  the  same  cere- 
mony. The  male  converts  have  generally  received 
the  rudiments  of  their  education  at  Oxford.  The 
females  appear  to  have  been  well  imbued  with 
Tractarian  views,  previously  to  their  joining  the 
church  of  Rome.  On  Candlemas  day,  a number  of 
oflicers,  wearing  the  queen’s  uniform  and  their  dif- 
ferent decorations  of  honor,  appeared  at  St.  Peter’s, 
and  each  of  them,  on  his  knees,  received  from  the 
pope’s  own  hands,  a blessed  caiidU,  and  then  walked 
in  the  procession,  holding  the  same  lighted  in  their 
hands.” — Ibid. 

France. — The  University. — Debate  m the  Chants 
ber  of  Peers. — On  the  24th  of  April,  M.  Rossi  de- 
fended the  university,  and  the  Count  Beugnot 
pleaded  most  eloquently  and  most  successfully  for 
free  education  as  the  foundation  and  guaranty  of 
all  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen.  On  the  25tb,  M. 
Merilhou,  the  Baron  de  Brigode,  and  M.  Guizot 
spoke  for  the  university.  On  the  26th,  M.  Mon- 
talembert  returned  to  the  charge  with  stronger 
steed  and  sharper  lance  even  than  before.  He 
apologised  for  bis  youth  in  the  language  of  Pitt; 
condemned  bad  laws  in  the  language  of  Burke; 
and  told  his  hearers  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  youth 
of  France  left  the  university  college  Christian, 
with  a spirit  wholly  his  own.  The  result  of  the 
vote  will  be  in  favor  of  government  and  infidelity — 
hypocritical  infidelity ; but  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sion will  strengthen  the  moral  tone  of  Catholicity 
in  France,  and  make  its  enemies  pause  before  they 
go  further.  Several  remarkable  conversions  have 
taken  place  on  this  question.  Baron  Seguier,  first 
president  of  the  court  of  appeal  (lord  chief  justice), 
one  of  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  Rome  and  the 
Jesuits,  has  joined  himself  to  Count  Beugnot,  and 
Marquis  Barthelemy,  the  elder,  to  propose  a series 
of  amendments  in  favor  of  religious  freedom  in 
education ; and  the  Duke  of  Harcourt,  head  of  that 
illustrious  house,  a liberal  of  the  old  school,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  an  amendment  to  allow 
Jesuits  to  have  colleges  of  their  own. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  has  addressed  a memo- 
rial to  the  chamber  of  peers  in  favor  of  liberty  of 
teaching,  in  which  Mr.  Cousin  is  roughly  handled. 
This  and  the  use  of  the  word  « liberty,”  in  his 
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Speech  to  the  king,  on  tiie  1st  of  May,  procufed 
the  archbishop  a frown,  and  the  absence  of  that 
good  will  which  generally  characterizes  his  majesty. 

On  the  king's  iBte  day,  the  eve  of  St.  Philip, 
M.  Louis  Yeuillot  and  M.  Barrier,  of  the  {Jntoers, 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  court  of  assizes  of 
the  Seine,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  May.  Whether 
fiur  the  old  or  a new  offence,  is  not  stated. — Ibid. 

Educaiion. — One  of  the  great  arguments  which 
the  friends  of  the  university,  or  the  education  mo- 
nopoly, adduce  in  support  of  their  views,  is  the  re- 
lative weakness  of  classical  studies  in  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  The  Abhe  Dupanloup  has  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  in  which 
he  thus  vindicates  the  scientific  reputation  of  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs. 

« For  the  last  thirty  years  the  direction,  the  pro- 
gress, the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  studies,  the 
system  of  sacerdotal  recruiting  by  ordination,  the 
general  government  and  private  administration  of 
the  French  church,  ail  and  each  of  these  things  are 
in  a regular  and  almost  immutable  order. 

**  There  is  not  one  single  see  without  its  hishop, 
and  1 do  not  believe  that,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
the  attitude  of  the  French  episcopacy  has  been 
stronger,  graver,  or  more  peaceful  altogether. 
There  exists  not  one  dissentient  voice  among  the 
vast  multitudes  who  proclaim  our  bishops  to  he 
apostles  of  charity,  their  patience  equal  to  their 
zeal ; and  I maintain  that  their  respect  for  govern- 
ment is  ever  sincere  and  religious ; their  conscience 
stronger  than  their  opinions.  Their  affections  ever 
concentrated  on  the  sacred  interests  of  religion ; 1 
proclaim  their  disinterestedness  evangelical,  th^ 
poverty  borne  with  dignity,  their  generosify  ever 
active  and  ingenious  to  relieve  the  distressed  and 
the  indigent. 

«<1  must  also  add  with  the  utmost  truth,  that 
many  of  them  gloriously  cultivate  the  inheritance 
of  the  doctors,  and  every  one  of  them  unexcepdon- 
ably  has  at  bis  command  a degree  of  ecclesiastical 
iufi^ation  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  shed  lustre 
upon  the  happiest  days  of  the  church. 

« In  point  ^ sacer^tal  learning,  the  episcopacy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  inferior  to  ours. 
£ven  the  seventeenth,  at  least  in  the  latter  part, 
and  excepting  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and  a few  other 
illustrious  names,  the  seventeenth  century  could 
not  boast  of  an  episcopacy  similar  to  our  own.  A 
simple  glance  at  the  ecclesiastical  memoirs  of  the 
times  would  suffice  to  prove  the  assertion.  We 
should  be  obliged  to  go  so  ftr  back  as  Louis  Xlll, 
and  the  minority  of  Louis  XiV,  to  meet  with  a 
whole  body  of  bishops  so  respectable  for  its  scien- 
tific proficiency ; but  at  that  period.  Cardinal  Ridie- 
lieu  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  combined  their 
efforts  to  that  purpose. 

**  Such  are  our  bishops.’* 


M.  Dupanloup  then  proceeds  to  show  the  stafts 
of  the  inferior  clergy.  In  a abort  time  there  will 
not  be  a single  parish  in  France  without  a priest, 
that  is  to  say,  without  a man  remarkable  for  his 
virtues,  bis  charity,  the  purity  and  gravity  of  his 
conduct,  who  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  audi- 
tors. The  following  is  a tolerable  estimate  of  the 
whole  French  hierarchy. 

First — Eighty  bishops,  with  tiieir  grand  vicais 
and  chapters,  or  about  five  hundred  vicais^  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  titular  vicars,  who  Ibnn 
the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  clergy,  and  are  the 
natural  advisers  of  the  bishops. 

Second — ^The  pastors  of  forty  thousand  pariaiies. 

Third — Four  religious  congregations:  the  Sul- 
pitians,  the  Lazarists,  the  priests  for  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Sulpitians  are  the  very  expression  for  mod- 
esty, wisdom,  and  moderation.  They  are  no  less 
eminent  for  their  science.  Since  the  Concordat  of 
1802,  they  direct  the  sacerdotal  education  in  twenty- 
five  diocesses,  and  they  have  obtained  great  influ- 
ence ; in  Paris  there  is  hardly  a priest  who  has  not 
been  instructed  by  them ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  bishops. 

The  Lazarists,  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  su- 
perintend the  seminaries  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
sees ; they  are  also  the  direct  superiors  of  five  thou- 
sand Sisters  of  Charity.  In  fine,  their  important 
missions  in  the  Levant  are  not  to  be  forgott^. 

The  priests  belonging  to  the  Foreign  Missionaiy 
Society  are  beyond  all  praise ; they  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  missionaries  in  India,  China,  and 
Cochin-China. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  become  so  popular  , 
in  France  that  it  is  impossibl*  for  them  to  satiafy 
the  constant  applications  made  to  tbeir  order. 
Their  number  amounts  to  about  two  thousand,  on# 
hundred  and  thiriy-aix,  thek  schools  to  four  hmi- 
dred,  their  pupils  to  about  two  hundred  thousand,  gra- 
tuitously inatrueted,  without  reckoning  the  others. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  towns  have  offered  to  make 
provision  for  the  brothers,  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  latter  have  found  it  out  of  tfarir  power 
to  grant  the  precious  boon. 

From  this  general  delineation  of  the  French 
cleigy,  M.  Du()anloup  goes  on  to  show  the  course 
of  studies  to  which  th^  clergy  is  subjected.  His 
observations  form  such  a lively  picture  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools  or  seminaries,  that  they  admit  of 
no  curtailing. 

**  There  is  not  one  single  diocess  in  Fmcu  un- 
endowed with  an  under  seminary  (school),  where 
the  whole  course  of  classical  studies  is  not  com- 
pletely organised ; where  a serious  taste  for  anti- 
quity, grounded  on  good  sense,  respect,  gravity, 
and  constant  application,  does  not  prevail  thioiigii 
the  general  in^ruction;  not  one  single  establisli* 
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■lent  where  history  is  not  studied,  both  with  care 
and  seal ; where  the  mathematical  and  natural  ed- 
ences  are  not  gone  through  with  the  serious  atten- 
tion due  to  them. 

*•  In  the  under  seminaries  the  general  run  of  the 
studies  comprehends  at  least  eight  years,  lliis 
course  is  followed  and  directed  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  The  pupils  evince  an  assiduity,  the 
masters  a devotedness  which  would  be  vainly  sought 
elsewhere.  This  is,  indeed,  important,  M.  le  Doc. 

•<  In  regard  to  the  more  profound  studies  belong- 
ing to  clerical  education,  every  diocess  in  France 
has  a large  seminary  where  the  youths  who  aspire 
to  priesAood  regularly  and  unexceptionably  go 
through  at  least  one  year  of  philosophical,  and  three 
years  of  theological  studies.  In  many  of  these  es- 
tablishments two  years  are  devoted  to  philosophy, 
aiKi  four  to  divinity.  In  some,  again,  the  series  of 
historical,  scientific,  scriptural,  and  petrological 
classes,  last  during  six  or  seven  years ; so  that  al- 
together our  literary,  philoeophical,  and  theological 
occupations  are  extended  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
years. . • .1  may  therefore  safely  affirm  that  few  in- 
deed are  the  professions,  few  the  callings  prepared 
with  such  sedulous  care  as  the  clerical  vocation. 
There  are  few  educations  more  vigorous,  more 
adapted  to  enlarge  the  mind... .Such  are  the 
schools  where  the  French  clergy  is  formed  to  its 
sublime  office 

« But  these  regular  studies  once  perfected,  the 
clergy  does  not  stop  there ; the  most  bumble  curate 
continues  to  apply ; and  I beUeve  we  must  turn  to 
the  magistracy  alone  before  we  find  one  single  pro- 
fession where  conscientious  studies  are  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigor  and  constancy.  One  example 
will  suffice. 

**In  a great  number  of  diocesses  ecclesiastical  con- 
ferences have  been  established;  every  month  the 
curates  of  each  canton  assemble  at  the  residence  of 
their  dean,  and  under  bis  presidence.  The  mattcii 
which  are  to  be  discussed  are  determined  upon  be- 
forehand by  the  diocesan  bishop.  They  are  usually 
selected  amongst  the  most  important  points  of 
dogma,  morals,  discipline,  and  liturgy.  A printed 
list  of  the  questions  is  sent  to  all  the  cantons  in  the 
beginning  of  every  year,  to  give  due  time  for  study. 
Besides,  a month's  interval  is  prescribed  between 
etch  conference,  to  insure  sufficient  preparation  for 
the  meeting.  The  graver  matters  are  ordered  to  be 
couched  in  writing,  and  read  in  pubtic ; alter  which 
an  oral  discussion  takes  place  upon  every  question. 
The  dean  manages  the  debate. 

Each  conference  elects  a secretary,  who,  after 
the  questions  have  been  solved,  takes  care  to  draw 
up  a report  upon  the  occasion.  By  this  very  sim- 
ple organization  the  same  questions  are  treated  at 
one  and  the  same  time  all  the  clergymen  of  adio- 
cess. 
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The  reports  are  sent  to  the  bishop,  and  in  some 
diocesses,  such  as  in  Paris  fiir  instance,  a central  eon- 
firenee  is  estabUshed,  and  formed  of  all  the  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  belonging  to  each  local  con- 
ference. Here  the  bishop  himself  presides,  attended 
by  his  vicars-general  and  bis  council.  Each  indi- 
vidual solution  is  again  sifted  in  this  central  con- 
ference, and  receives  the  stamp  of  a final  so- 
lution. 

In  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  all  dogmati- 
cal, moral,  historical,  disciplinary,  or  liturgical 
questions,  have  thus  undergone  the  most  thorough 
investigation  in  all  the  diocesses  of  France." 

BvAiir. — Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state 
of  the  weather  on  Holy  Thursday — ^raw,  gusty, 
threatening  a tempest  all  the  ailemoon,  and  heavy 
drops  occasionally  felt  amidst  the  dust  that  was 
driven  about  in  whirlwinds  from  the  Guadarama 
mountains — the  whole  court,  with  the  royal  family 
at  its  head,  walked  in  procession  from  the  palace 
this  afternoon,  to  visit  the  i4>pointed  stations  in  the 
parishes  of  Santa  Maria,  San  Justo,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Santiago ; also  entering  the  convents  of  nuns  of 
the  Sacrament  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  royal 
chapel  of  the  incarnation,  all  within  a short  circuit 
of  the  palace.  The  streets  were  lined-with  troops, 
as  usual,  from  an  early  hour;  but  the  procession  did 
not  sally  forth  till  half*  past  four  o’clock,  probably 
expecting  that  the  rain  would  fall  each  moment. 
Queen  Imbel,  dressed  in  white,  walked  first  of  the 
laity,  and  alone.  Her  mother  and  sister,  similarly 
attired,  followed  next,  and  then  a long  array  of 
functionaries  in  uniform,  civil  and  military,  inclu- 
ding many  of  the  corp$  diplamaiique  residing  in 
Madrid.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  which  no  senora 
in  Madrid  would  have  ventured  out  on  foot  unless 
compelled  by  some  necessity ; and  it  is  needless  to 
mention,  that  the  whole  procession  bore  a truly 
penitential  aspect. — Ibid, 

Ieslakd. — Cotwernon, — On  Tuesday  last  Dr. 
Swyney,  M.  D.,  his  lady  and  seven  children  were 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
their  house  in  Bruff,  by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Cussen, 
P.  P.  and  V.  G.,  assisted  by  one  of  bis  curates,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Blake.  The  ceremony  was  mostimposing 
and  truly  affecting.  Ail  read  aloud  and  distinctly 
their  profession  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
after  which  they  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church. — Lim. 
Reporter. 

Mleged  cotwernon  of  a Prueeian  minuter. — The 
Cologne  Gazette  has  the  following  from  Hanover, 
i4tb  ult. — **  There  is  a report  that  the  Count  d’Har- 
demberg,  chamberiain  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
bis  ambassador  at  our  court,  has  become  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  this  is  assigned  as  a motive  of  his  re- 
call. M.  Schulte,  the  present  minister  of  finance, 
win,  it  is  said,  be  his  successor."— Jbtd. 
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ARCHDIOCE9S  OF  BALTIMORE. — Cofiucraium. — 
On  Sunday  6tb  of  May,  St.  Patritk’s  church,  F. 
Point,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Pontifical, 
The  ceremony  commenced  at  7 o’clock,  A.  M.  and 
terminated  about  10,  when  the  high-mass  was  sung 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol.  After  the  gospel, 
the  Very  Rev.  James  Ryder  preached  on  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice.  The  same  gentleman  preached  also 
in  the  afternoon,  at  vespers. 

Retreat. — On  the  same  day  was  closed  at  St. 
Patrick’s,  the  spiritual  retreat  for  the  laity,  com- 
menced on  the  Sunday  previous,  and  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  John  McElroy.  The  retreat,  we  under- 
stand, was  well  attended  and  produced  much  good. 

Qmfirmation. — This  sacrament  was  administered 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  at  Taney  Town, 
Md.  on  Sunday  the  19tb  May. 

Fair. — A fair  was  held  at  Calvert  Hall,  Balti- 
more, during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  11th,  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Mary’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum 
and  other  religious  purposes,  which  yielded  a net 
profit  of  about  $1600. 

The  Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — We  pub- 
lish below  the  interesting  report  of  the  president  of 
this  institution,  relative  to  its  objects  and  opera- 
tions, and  we  do  so  the  more  willingly  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  associations 
that  have  ever  been  formed  in  this  country,  having 
in  view  to  provide  all  Catholics  with  the  means  of 
securing  to  their  children  a truly  Christian  educa- 
tion. This  the  members  of  the  Young  Catholic's 
Friend  Society  endeavor  to  effect,  by  supplying 
clothing  to  those  children  whom  poverty  would 
otherwise  prevent  from  attending  the  Sunday 
school  and  other  places  of  instruction.  They  also 
contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  for 
the  use  of  the  children.  In  the  prosecution  of  these 
noble  objects  the  members  of  the  society  have  been 
actively  and  zealonsly  engaged  since  its  formation, 
and  their  very  benevolent  efforts  have  a strong 
claim  upon  the  fostering  patronage  of  the  clergy 
andjaity. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society : 

About  to  retire  from  the  office  which  through 
your  kindness  1 have  occupied  for  the  last  half 
year,  it  becomes  my  duty,  to  lay  before  you  a state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  the  society  during  that 
time,  which  I shall  do  by  presenting  to  you  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  officers  to  whom  you  have 
confided  the  government.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, I shall  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  extended 
to  your  first  officer,  of  making  such  suggestions,  as 
have  presented  themselvea  to  me  in  the  course  of 
our  administration.  We  have  great  cause  to  be 
thankful  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  protection  over 


us  during  the  past  year;  for  although  more  than 
one  of  our  number  has  been  brought  to  the  bed  of 
sickness,  yet  in  His  own  time  they  have  been  re- 
stored to  us,  to  become  more  faithful  servants  to 
him,  and  more  useful  members  to  us. 

« An  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
society  having  been  given  you  by  my  worthy  pre- 
decessor in  his  annual  report,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  revert  to  it  now.  Then  it  was  in  its 
infancy,  but  little  had  been  done  on  account  of  its 
recent  formation,  and  the  want  of  means  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted; 
stili  that  little  hand  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  such  a society  in  our  midst,  undismayed 
by  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  and  as 
has  been  before  remarked  * with  no  other  card  to 
usher  them  into  existence,  save  their  own  exer- 
tions and  the  objects  they  had  in  view,’  have  per- 
severed in  their  undertaking  and  have  seen  their 
expectations  fully  realised.  In  addition  to  this  we 
have  the  gratification  to  know  that  we  were  instru- 
mental in  some  degree,  in  the  formation  of  a simi- 
lar society  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  girls,  by  the 
pious  ladies  of  our  city,  who  seeing  the  destitute 
condition  of  many  of  the  female  portion  of  our 
children,  immediately  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
are  now  spending  not  only  their  means,  but  also 
their  time  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  I be- 
speak for  them  that  countenance  and  assistance, 
they  so  much  deserve.  The  main  object  of  our 
society,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  our  consti- 
tution,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  Sunday  schools,  by 
furnishing  destitute  children  with  books  and  cloth- 
ing, has  been  carried  out  in  part  to  the  extent 
demanded. 

” Owing  to  insufficiency  of  means  and  an  appa- 
rent misconception  of  the  constitution,  by  some  of 
the  members,  no  books  have  as  yet  been  famished 
to  any  of  the  schools ; but  I trust  the  day  is  not  fex 
distant,  when  it  shall  be  said,  that  the  Catholic 
young  men  of  Baltimore  not  only  clothe  the  naked, 
but  also  furnish  to  the  rising  generation  of  our  city, 
food  for  the  mind,  which  will  make  them  an  honor 
to  themselves  and  useful  members  of  society. 

" An  alteration  in  the  constitution  has  been  agi- 
tated, to  strike  from  it  altogether,  the  furnishing  of 
books,  which  if  carried  out,  would  destroy  perhaps 
the  greatest  sphere  of  our  usefulness.  It  was  never 
contemplated  by  any,  to  undertake  the  support  of 
Sunday  schools,  but  only  to  aid  them,  and  surely 
the  mind  is  more  wprthy  of  care  than  the  body ; if 
we  clothe  a child  in  order  that  he  may  go  to  school, 
we  do  a charity ; but  if  when  he  is  at  school,  we 
furnish  him  with  hooks,  and  instruct  him  in  the 
duties  of  his  religion,  we  do  a greater,  and  I con- 
jure and  entreat  those,  who  favor  these  changes,  to 
think  over  the  consequences  more  seriously.  Let 
not  our  charity  be  too  restricted,  but  let  us  embrace 
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that  Catholic,  that  uniTenal  charity  that  knows  no 
bounds ; * whatever  you  do  to  one  of  these  my 
little  ones  you  do  also  to  me.’ 

**  There  was  another  object  in  regard  to  Sunday 
schools,  which  although  not  expressed  in  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  hoped,  would  be  gained  by  the  for- 
mation of  this  society ; 1 mean  the  furnishing  of 
teachers.  Many  of  our  members  are  already  engaged 
in  the  different  schools,  but  many  more  are  needed. 

•<  By  referring  to  the  several  reports,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  we  have  cause  for  congratulation  upon 
the  success  of  our  undertaking,  notwithstanding 
the  many  obstacles  which  presented  thesaselves  in 
our  commencement. 

« Our  numbers  have  increased  from  thirty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  since  May  last.  There 
has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  initiation 
fees,  and  monthly  contributions  of  members,  and 
the  proceeds  of  a lecture  delivered  during  the  win- 
ter, |I155,86,  which  with  the  balance  on  band  No- 
vember 4tb,  of  $16633,  would  make  the  sum  with 
which  the  season  commenced,  $822,69,  out  of 
which  there  has  been  paid  for  suits  of  clothing,  caps, 
shoes  and  stockings.  See.  besides  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  society  $289,07,  leaving  a balance  of 
$83,62. 

*<  Believing  that  the  objects  we  had  in  view  in 
the  formation  of  this  society,  need  only  be  known 
to  be  appreciated,  I would  urge  upon  you  to  use 
your  best  exertions  to  procure  new  members ; there 
is  one  fact,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  admis- 
sion of  members,  to  which  1 wish  to  call  attention; 
it  is,  that  there  are  many  who  are  elected,  and  yet 
never  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  constitu- 
tiou ; this  can  be  avoided,  if  the  person  proposing 
a member,  will  use  a little  exertion  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  attend  at  least  one  meeting.  He  will  then 
see  a body  of  Catholic  young  men,  many  of  whom 
were  before  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  but  who 
have  DOW  become  as  brothers  engaged  in  a holy 
cause.  This  alone  1 should  think  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  every  young  Catholic  of  the  city  to  join  us. 

*<  I would  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
at  an  early  day  for  the  increase  of  our  treasury,  to 
enable  us  to  extend  our  usefulness  during  the  next 
winter.  Before  closing  these  remarks,  which  I 
fear  have  been  to  you  rather  desultory,  but  which  1 
have  made  in  the  fulness  of  ray  heart,  for  the  deep 
interest  I feel  in  the  society,  I have  to  return  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  extended  to  me 
whilst  occupying  this  chair,  and  to  assure  you  that 
in  retiring  to  a situation,  which  is  fer  more  conge- 
nial to  my  feelings,  and  better  suited  to  my  capa- 
city, 1 shall  lose  none  of  the  interest  I have  ever 
felt  for  its  welfare,  but  shall,  if  possible,  use  still 
greater  exertions  for  its  advancement. 

Your  obd’t  serv’t,  Gxo.  W.  Webb. 

**  Baltimobe,  May  1844.” 


Diocess  or  Philadelphia.— .^ntt-coMoNc  Pro- 
ceedingt. — Our  readers  have,  ere  this,  mourned  over 
the  sad  events  which  recently  afflicted  the  Catholic 
church  in  a sister  city.  We  deeply  sympathise 
with  our  brethren  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  intelligent  American  of  Christian 
feeling,  that  does  not  deplore  the  lamentable  doings 
of  which  they  and  theirs  have  been  the  object.  All 
condemn  the  violence  that  has  been  committed ; 
but  as  American  journalists  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
record  our  view  of  the  late  proceedings,  and  we  re- 
fer the  reader  for  this  to  the  article  on  the  Philadel- 
phia riots  which  has  been  published  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  a communication 
from  a gentleman  of  high  standing  at  the  Baltimore 
bar,  who,  though  not  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  has  witnessed  the  recent  violation  of  the 
laws  with  those  mingled  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  American.  The  press  in  general  has 
denounced  it ; but  we  are  not  a little  surprised  that 
the  N.  York  Churchman,  Banner  of  the  Croes,  and 
Southern  Churchman  (Episcopalian  journals),  have 
been  altogether  silent  in  reference  to  the  matter,  at 
least  so  far  as  we  could  perceive.  If  there  is  any 
thing  which  the  press  ought  to  consider  a worthy 
object  of  its  loud  denunciations,  it  is  an  assault 
upon  that  religious  freedom  which  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  prize  as  the  chief  blessing  of  our  republi- 
can government,  and  which  cannot,  without  crime, 
be  abridged  of  its  happy  influence. 

The  accounts  which  have  appeared  in  the  differ- 
ent papers,  both  secular  and  religious,  have  varied, 
as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  in  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate occasion  as  well  as  the  remote  cause  of  the 
late  disturbances.  Some  have  censured  the  Irish 
Catholics,  as  having  designedly  interrupted  a meet- 
ing of  so-called  Native  Americans,  and  subsequently 
assailed  their  opponents  by  the  use  of  fire*arms  ; 
others  have  denied  these  charges,  particularly  the 
second,  and  contend  that  the  Irish,  throughout  the 
whole  proceeding,  acted  only  on  the  defensive,  for 
the  protection  of  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  property.  Among  the  first  acts  of  riotous 
conduct  has  been  ranked  the  meeting  itself  of  a 
party  hostile  to  foreigners,  held  in  the  very  midst 
of  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  As  to  the 
remote  cause  of  the  impulse  which  gave  the  riot  an 
anti-catholic  direction,  several  papers  have  justly 
traced  it  to  the  bitter  feelings  excited  and  fostered 
by  the  continual  clamorings  of  fanatical  or  ignorant 
preachers  and  writers  in  reference  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  (See  article.)  We  shall 
add  nothing  on  the  subject  at  present,  except  that 
the  opponents  of  Catholicity,  even  supposing  their 
chai|;es  against  it  true,  have  not  shown  the  supe- 
riority of  their  own  principles  or  practice,  by  the 
late  inglorious  triumph  at  Philadelphia.  But,  in 
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alluding  to  tbla  aulijett  wo  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  surprise  and  regret  that  the  CkriiUtm 
Observer  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed into  so  many  erroneous  impressions.  He 
says : The  efforts  of  certain  party  leaders  to  sup- 
press THE  READING  OF  THE  BiJIJLB  in  OUT  publiC 
schools  are  intimately  connected  with  these  mur- 
derous riots.*’  In  the  first  place  no  effort  has  been 
made  in  Philadelphia  to  suppress  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  All  that  was  desired  by  the 
Catholic  body  was,  that  their  children  should  use 
their  own  edition  of  the  Scriptures.  Was  not  this 
reasonable  ? Moreover,  even  if  a wish  bad  been 
expressed  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a school 
book,  could  such  a wish,  as  long  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  a legal  and  peaceable  way,  be  made  the 
just  ground  of  anything  like  violence  and  persecu- 
tion ? Let  it  be  shown  that  Catholics  ever  sought 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  in  any  other  than  a 
legitimate  way.  Our  cotemporary  has  also  ob- 
served that  the  kte  outrages  exhiUt  the  epirU  of 
Popery  the  same  now  as  it  always  was.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  the  spirit  of  popery  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  outrages.  It  was  not  the  it 
was  the  material  of  popery  that  had  to  bcfar  the 
brunt  of  a mob.  The  Irish  Catholics  did  not  de- 
fend themselves,  because  they  were  Catholics,  but 
because  they  were  living  beings,  with  wives  and 
children  dependent  on  friem  for  support  Let  us 
not  speak  of  past  intolerance;  we  should  all  be 
willing  to  draw  a veil  over  the  acts  of  illiberal  times, 
and  no  candid  scholar  would  say  that  if  a compari- 
son were  instituted  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant power,  the  latter  would  have  any  reason  to 
boast  of  its  tolerant  spirit.  In  another  remark  of 
the  CkHetian  Observer , it  is  said  that  the  religion 
of  Rome  does  not  prepare  men  for  self  gevemment** 
If  this  is  the  case,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  old- 
est republic  in  the  world  is  exclusively  Catholic? 
How  is  it  that  so  many  other  Catholic  republics 
are  in  a very  flourishing  state  ? To  illustrate  his  ob- 
servation the  writer  states  that  the  foreign  Papists 
have  alwajrs  been  the  prominent  actors  in  the  riots 
on  the  public  works.  This  vre  do  not  believe ; but 
if  many  of  the  agents  in  those  disturbances  vrere 
Catholics,  let  it  he  remembered  that  they  became 
rioters  by  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a party  spirit 
altogether  unconneeted  with  religion,  and  by  turn- 
ing a deaf  ear  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  their  re- 
ligion, which  inculcates  peace  with  all  men  and'  a 
ftdthful  observance  of  the  laws  of  their  adopted  land. 
We  repeat  that  we  have  read  with  pain  the  remarks 
of  the  Christian  Observer,  and  trust  that  the  om^ 
tives  and  actions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
faith,  will  be  judged  ^realter,  more  according  to 
the  rules  of  fidr  and  dispassionate  criticism,  and  the 
dictates  of  a spirit  vrhich  «*thinketh  not  evil.** 

The  Choreal. — ^Tbe  Catholics  of  Fhiladelpliln 


arsnoerpeiMlttedtownsriiipGodaocewliiigts  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Diocxss  or  New  Tonx^ — Spirihud  Retrsed^ 
There  was  held  at  St.  John’a  college,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Kt  Rev.  bishop  of  New  York,  n 
spiritual  letreat  of  three  days,  ending  Ascension 
Thursday,  for  the  students  of  the  college.  Seve- 
ral of  the  youths  were  prepared  fi>r  and  recelTed 
their  first  communion,  on  Ascension  Thursday.  At 
the  same  time  the  right  reverend  prelate  gave  con- 
firmation to  a laige  number. 

Oof\flmaiUms. — On  Sunday  last.  May  12th,  at  SC. 
James*  church,  the  Rt.  ^y.  bisb^  of  New 
York  gave  confirmation  to  beyond  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons,  a considerable  portion  of 
whom  were  adults  and  converts.  During  the  tea 
o’clock  mass,  the  right  reverend  prelate  preached 
on  the  necessity  and  virtues  of  prayer  at  all  times, 
but  especially  in  those  of  adversity. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  cathedral,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
coadjutor  bishop  of  New  York  confirmed  beyond 
two  hundred  persons,  of  vrhom,  as  at  St.  Jamas’, 
nmny  were  adults  and  converts. 

The  sermon  (on  Prayer),  was  by  the  same  right 
reverend  prelate. 

Bishop  Jii^des’  Letter. letter  having  been 
sent  to  bishop  Hughes  by  some  individual  in  New 
York,  threatening  him  with  assassination,  be  has 
taken  occasion  from  this  circumstance  to  explaia 
the  course  which  he  has  pursued  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity, and  he  does  so  not  through  the  fear  of  any 
expected  evil  that  has  been  menaced,  but  to  dis- 
cbarge  a duty  vrbicfa  he  owes  to  his  follow-dtixeas^ 
and  wfakh  seems  to  require  that  be  should  vindicate 
his  conduct  from  the  ^Isa  charges  that  have  been 
brought  against  it,  and  have  been  renewed  sioce 
the  late  deplorable  tnuMactions  in  Philadelphia. 
We  are  rejiriced  to  perceive  that  tbs  press  in  gene- 
ral admire  flie  bisb^’s  letter,  as  an  able  document, 
and  a triumphant  refrtatihn  of  the  calumnieo  which 
he  has  suflbred  on  the  part  of  unprincipled  ssen. 
The  tone  of  firmness  and  sincerity  which  pervades 
the  letter,  and  the  invincible  arguments  which  it 
develops,  could  produce  no  other  impression  on  a 
candid  mind. 

Diocxss  or  Charlbston.— €biplniielfofi.^WG 
learn  from  the  U.  8.  OathoBe  MisestUsay  that  this 
sacrament  was  administered  by  the  bishop  at  the 
cathedral,  on  Low  Sunday,  to  seventy-one  persons ; 
at  St.  Mary’s  church,  on  the  list  April,  ^ same 
vras  received  by  nearly  forty,  and  on  the  28th  in 
Charleston  Neck,  by  Ibrty-two. 

Ordinations. — On  Friday  the  18th  of  April, 
Messrs.  Jeremiah  O’Connell  and  Patrick  Collhs, 
received  the  tonsure : and  on  Thursday,  the  same 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  John  Kiihy— aB  studentsef  the 
seminary  received  full  minorordeis.  On  the  S4th 
May,  the  same  gentlemen  were  ordained  s ubdeanons^ 
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and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  they  will  be  elevated 
to  the  priesthoodv-’iMd. 

Fair, — We  learn  iiom  the  same  source  that  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  fair  lately  held  at  Charleston  for 
the  benefit  of  the  honse  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy> 
amounted  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five 
dollars  and  sixty-one  cents. 

Clerical  iZetrsoi.— The  retreat  of  the  clergy 
closed  on  last  Tuesday  morning,  May  7th,  when 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  O’Neill  celebrated  high-mass,  daring 
which,  the  bishop  delivered  a most  eloquent  dis- 
course, and  the  clergymen  received  communion. 
The  celebration  of  mass  was  succeeded  by  a solemn 
benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  the  whole 
closed  with  a TV  Deum,  sung  in  the  most  impressive 
and  affecting  tones.  Several  of  the  clergymen  have 
already  started  fo»  their  respective  missions.— /bid. 

Diocxss  or  ViNCEKifjEs.— Retrrot,  &c. — An 
ecclesiastical  retreat  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
April  under  the  direction  of  the  Very  Rev.  Father 
Timon,  C.  M.,  in  the  cathedral  of  Vincennes. 

At  the  close  of  the  retreat  on  the  fifth  instant,  a 
diocesan  synod  was  opened  by  the  Right  Rev, 
bishop  M Vincennes.  The  sacred  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  ritual,  were  solemnly  performed. 
It  lasted  three  days.  Wise  regulations  and  statutes 
were  proposed  and  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. — Calk.  Jdvocaie. 

Diocess  of  Natchez. — Epitcopal  Vkitaiion, — 
On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  24th  April,  the 
bishop  of  Natchez  arrived  at  the  interesting  town 
of  Tazoo.  The  city  of  Yazoo,  as  it  is  now  called, 
formerly  Manchester,  is  situated  on  the  Tazoo 
river,  4ibout  one  hundred  miles  from  its  junction 
vrith  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a promising  town,  filled 
vrith  an  active  and  industrious  population,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  thousand  souls.  The  stores  are 
numerous  and  well  stocked,  and  furnish  supplies  to 
a very  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  exports 
of  cotton  from  this  town  last  year  was  from  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  bales.  This  export  must  necessarily 
increase  every  year  in  proportion  as  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  country  around  are 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  Catholics  in  this 
town  are  not  very  numerous,  but  earnest  and 
zealous.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
bishop  had  arrived,  the  honorable  £.  C.  Wil- 
kinson invited  him  to  his  residence,  where  he 
received  the  visits  of  the  gentlemen  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic,  of  the  city.  He  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  evening,  and  the  Methodist  meeting 
house  was  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  bishop 
complimented  them  for  their  zeal— dilated  on  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  announced  that  the 
next  day  he  would  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
Christianity  was  founded.  The  next  evening  the 
Methodists  refhsed  the  use  of  their  meeting  house, 
•o  did  the  Preabyteiians,  so  that  the  gentlemen 


were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a large  hall  at  the 
Phcanix  bouse.  On  Friday  the  bishop  preached  on 
transubstantiation.  It  was  an  able  argument  and 
produced  a great  effect  upon  the  people.  On  Sa- 
turday he  preached  on  the  sacrament  of  penance 
with  equal  effect.  On  all  these  days  the  rooms 
were  very  much  crowded.  The  Catholics,  assisted 
by  several  liberal  Protestant  gentlemen,  are  deter- 
mined to  build  a churcli  at  once.  The  choice  of 
four  or  five  lots  has  been  offered  to  the  bishop,  and 
a subscription  raised  of  more  than  four  thousand 
dollars.  How  much  good  could  not  an  active  and 
zealous  priest  do  here ! The  people  are  just  pre- 
pared to  receive  instruction  and  are  willing  to  do 
so.  How  great  would  be  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 
The  bishop  celebrated  mass  on  Sunday  morning  at 
Sie  residence  of  Judge  Wilkinson,  in  the  presence 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  Catholics;  he  administered 
the  holy  eucharist  to  several  persons,  and  baptized 
several  children.  After  mass  the  bishop  started, 
accompanied  by  judge  Wilkinson,  for  the  town  of 
Benton,  where  he  was  expected  to  preach.  He 
preached  in  the  Methodist  meeting  house,  and 
though  the  weather  was  bad,  his  audience  was 
large.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a Catholic  bishop 
has  been  seen  in  these  quarters,  and  his  reception 
is  every  where  most  flattering  and  promising. — ibid. 

Diocess  or  Chicago. — Ordinaiion. — Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Quarters  arrived  at  his  new  see  on  Sunday, 
tilre  fifth  inst  On  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  sub- 
deaconship  was  conferred  by  him  on  Messrs.  P. 
McMahon,  and  B.  McGorisk : deaconship  was  to 
be  conferred  on  the  same  gentlemen  on  last  Sun- 
day.— PUUlmrg  Catkolie. 

Sins  of  Omission. — We  thank  our  friend  of 
Pittsburg  for  bis  disposition  to  avoid  these  inadver- 
tencies. They  may  be  trifles  in  one  sense  ; but  so 
long  as  it  is  considered  by  the  press  in  general  a 
rule  of  editorial  etiquette  to  give  credit  for  borrowed 
matter,  we  think  it  but  right  to  observe  the  rule. 
After  all  it  is  based  upon  a principle  of  justice. 

To  CoEXESPONDBNTS. — We  hsve  received  No. 
I of  a Review  of  Pre9eoU*i  Conquest  of  Mexico,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next.  The  learned  author  will 
accept  our  thanks  for  bis  very  valuable  contribution. 

We  acknowledge  also  the  receipt  of  Proteetani^ 
tsm,  its  Tendencies  and  Effects,  No.  Ill ; which  ar- 
rived too  late  for  insertion  this  month. 

Jlugustine  is  accepted,  though  we  should  prefer 
in  metrical  compositions,  more  unequivocal  signs 
of  the  muse’s  inspiration. 

A communication  has  been  received  from  Nor- 
fcdk,  Ya.  which  we  shall  publish  with  pleasure  in 
our  July  number. 

OBITDARY. 

Died  at  Rome»  on  the  19th  April,  bis  eminence. 
Cardinal  Pacca,  senior  member  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 
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D*jtubigne*t  History  of  the  Oteai  He/brmaiion  m 
Oermany  and  Sunlzeriand  revietoed  ; or  ihi  Re* 
firmation  in  Germany  examined  in  Hi  insiirumenis, 
causes,  and  manner,  and  in  its  ir^fluence  on  religion, 
gwemment,  Uteraiure,  and  general  cwUization, 
By  Martin  J.  Spalding,  D.  D.  Baltimore : John 
M^by.  12mo,  pp.  879. 

Without  reference  to  the  character  of  the  work 
which  is  here  announced,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
some  publication  of  the  kind  has  always  Men  a very 
gmt  desideratum  in  our  English  Catholic  literature. 
We  have  many  historical  and  able  sketches  of  the 
neat  revolution  which  wrested  from  the  arms  of 
Catholic!^  so  many  thousands  of  her  children  ; but 
little  has  been  said  to  meet  that  popular  though  er- 
roneous idea  of  the  reformation  which  attributes  to 
it  the  glory  of  having  given  us  aU  the  ^Kht,  liberty, 
and  happiness,  that  are  enjoyed  at  me  present 
day.  Mr.  Merie  D’Aubigne  has  not  a little  con- 
tributed to  disseminate  and  strengthen  this  impres- 
sion, however  unfounded  in  fact.  His  work  is 
written  in  a pleasing  and  romantic  style,  touches 
upon  those  parts  in  tne  great  religious  drama  of  the 
sixteenth  century  which  are  better  adapted  to  the 
inculcation  of  its  principles,  and  either  omits  or  but 
slightly  calls  up  toose  events  which  would  counter- 
act all  that  is  apparently  plausible  in  it,  and  even 
present  it  under  a very  unfavorable  aspect.  ^ Nu- 
merous editions  of  his  history  have  been  published 
in  this  country,  and  in  that  cheap  form  which  has 
caused  it  to  be  circulated  tbroug:hont  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  In  fact,  this  book  has  become 
of  late,  one  of  the  principal  instruments  that  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Catholic  church  make  use  of,  to 
confirm  the  principles  of  the  reformation  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  already  profess  them,  or  to  pro- 
selytize others  who  from  want  of  instruction  in  their 
own  faith  may  be  easily  led  astray  from  the  ways 
of  truth.  A.s  Mr.  Spalding  justly  observes  in  his 
preface,  **  it  is  found  in  the  steamlmt  and  the  hotel, 
in  the  city  residence  and  in  the  country.*’  The 
friends  of  Catholicity,  therefore,  will  hail  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  a work  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  antidote  arainst  the  mischievous 
influence  of  Mr.  D’Aubigne’s  history  and  others  of 
the  same  character ; particularly  when  they  learn 
that  it  comes  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Spalding, 
whose  eminent  talents  and  extensive  learning  have 
so  well  qualified  him  for  the  task.  We  cannot  en- 
ter at  present  upon  an  analysis  of  the  work,  as  we 
intend  to  furnish  a more  extensive  view  of  it  here- 
after; but  we  may  observe,  after  an  attentive  peru- 
sal of  its  pages,  mat  the  reader  will  find  in  them  a 
faithful  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  main  facts 
connected  with  the  reformation,  and  what  forms  the 
lai^er  and  more  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  the 
examination  of  the  influence  which  the  reformation 
has  exerted  in  regard  to  religion,  liberty,  literature 
and  civilization.  These  remarks  of  the  author  on 
the  effects  of  the  reformation,  are  embodied  for  the 
first  time  in  the  English  language,  and  present  a 
vast  amount  of  most  desirable  information,  pecu- 
liarly interesting  at  the  present  day.  If  some  rea- 
ders find  too  much  point  in  the  style,  they  will 


overtook  it  after  tiie  following  declaration  of  the 
writer: 

Though  we  have  been  compelled  to  allege 
strong  facts  and  to  use  plain  language,  yet  we  hope 
we  have  carefully  abstained  from  employing  any 
epithets  unnecessarily  harsh  or  offensive.  God  is 
our  witness,  that  we  have  not  meant  wantonly  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one.” 

In  issuing  this  work  from  the  press,  Mr.  Murphy 
has  acquired  an  additional  claim  to  his  already  well- 
earned  reputation  for  typographical  excellence. 
Besides  the  general  neatness  ofi  the  book,  it  is 
adorned  with  a fine  emblematical  engraving  on  steeL 
We  understand  that  it  is  sold  at  a very  mod- 
erate price,  and  thus  an  additional  inducement  is 
offered,  not  only  to  purchase  it,  but  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  are  willing  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed on  a subject  of  so  much  importance. 

The  End  of  religious  controversy  in  a friendly  corret* 
% pondence  between  a reiigious  society  of  Protestants 
and  a Catholic  divine.  By  Kt.  Rev.  John  Milner, 
D.D.  New  York : E.  Dunigan.  12mo,  pp.  818. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  edition 
of  Milner’s  End  of  Controversy  is  e^ual  if  not  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  those  which  have  prtce* 
ded  it  in  this  countiy;  and  considering  the  good 
style  of  the  publication,  it  is  decidedly  the  cheapest 
book  of  the  kind  yet  issued  from  our  Catholic  press. 
The  single  copy,  we  understand,  may  be  hid  fix 
thirty  cents,  and  twenty-five  copies  for  five  doilais, 
a price  which  will  suit  all.  The  merits  of  this  woik 
are  well  known,  and  now  that  the  price  is  no  obsta- 
cle to  its  circulation,  let  it  be  widely  spread  for  the 
information  of  those  who  are  in  search  of  truth. 


SancHssima  Trinitatis  Landes  et  Invocatio : carmen, 
auctore  Stephana  Theodoro  Badin,  Protosacerdoie 
BaUmortnsi,  probante,  8cc.  Ludovici-vUhe : 
typis  B.  J.  Webb.  18mo.  pp.  IS. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Latin  poem  in  ho- 
nor of  the  B.  Trinity,  is  the  first  priest  ordained  by 
Archbishop  Carroll.  In  this  production  of  his  pen, 
it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  zeal  which  has  diMin- 

Siishedhis  long  labors  for  the  honor  of  God  and 
e salvation  of  souls.  After  having  led  so  mwy 
into  the  ways  of  truth  and  piety,  and  everlasting 
life,  he  may  well  exclaim : 

**  Merces  magna  nimis  mibi  eris ! Tibi  gloria  landit!” 


Our  Republic;  a Lecture  delivered  before  the  Eagle 
Artillery,  Feb,  22,  1844,  by  John  R.  Kenly,  Esq. 
Pubtisbed  by  request.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy, 
^nter,  pp.  82. 

This  Lecture  of  Mr.  Kenly  is  distinguished  by  the 
sound  thought  that  every  wnere  strikes  the  reader, 
and  the  very  practical  view  which  he  has  taken  of 
his  subject,  in  permitting  its  publication,  he  has 
not  only  gratifiea  the  wishes  of  a few  friends ; we 
conceive  that  he  has  rendered  a service  to  society 
at  large.  After  having  spoken  of  the  excellence  of 
our  republican  institiraons,  he  alludes,  in  a truly 

Strionc  strain,  to  several  of  the  difficulties  wfaks 
ry  have  to  contend  with.  From  the  many  useful 
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lessons  which  he  inculcates,  we  extract  with  plea- 
sure the  following  paragraphs : 

*<  The  questions  for  our  consideration  now  are, 
how  shall  this  unexampled  state  of  national  great- 
ness be  preserved,  for  there  is  no  one  who  is  not 
aware,  that  the  seeds  of  future  trouble  have  taken 
deep  root  in  our  affairs.  The  first  is,  the  want  of 
respect  to  tbe  lavot  of  the  land^  not  only  a toani  of 
respect,  but  an  absolute  disrespect.  It  is  needless 
to  surmise  from  whence  this  feeling  arises,  but  it  is 
most  disgraceful  to  each  and  every  citizen  of  tbe 
republic.  Who  make  the  laws  ? The  representa- 
tives of  the  people ; consequently,  if  there  be  bad 
laws,  it  is  ttie  people’s  own  fault,  and  yet  they 
sneer  at  their  own  acts.  There  is  one  axiom  in 
civil  policy  which  has  never  been  denied — it  is  this, 
that  mere  can  be  no  government  without  laws,  and 
without  an  obedience  to  which,  it  cannot  exist. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  think  that  an  opposition  to 
the  laws  betokens  a love  of  liberty  ana  a proof  of 
independence  of  character.  There  is  too  much  of 
this,  and  it  now  requires  tbe  united  exertions  of  all 
good  citizens,  not  to  protect  the  laws,  for  this  is 
easily  done,  but  to  restore  confidence  in  those 
which  exist,  or  to  make  such  as  will  command  con- 
fidence. You  have  the  power,  exercise  it,  if  you 
wish  to  see  your  republic  endure. 

« To  effect  this,  it  requires  but  the  strictest  en- 
ibreement  of  such  laws  as  exist,  or  that  hereafter 
may  be  made.  Let  it  but  once  be  known  and  be- 
lieved throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
republic,  that  he  who  does  a wrong  will  be  pun- 
ished, no  matter  who  or  what  he  may  be,  and  let 
this  be  proved  by  a dozen  or  so  of  examples,  and 
then  you  will  have  an  obedience,  the  result  of  con- 
fidence, and  which  will  do  more  to  perpetuate  our 
institutions  than  a thousand  Gibraltars  in  our  midst. 
The  certainty  of  punishment  is  well  known  to  be 
much  more  powerful  in  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
than  its  extent ; and  under  no  form  of  government 
should  it  be  more  certain  than  in  a republic.  For 
from  the  greater  degree  of  personal  liberty  which 
its  citizens  enjoy,  there  arises  a pronencss  to  disre- 
gard rules  or  laws  which  in  a measure  circumscribe 
it,  and  which  requires  a just,  permanent,  and  strict 
administration  of  them  to  inspire  respect  and  fear. 
To  preserve  our  laws,  we  must  reepect  them,  and  to 
insure  that  respect,  demands  a high  degree  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  a hearty,  sincere  co-operation,  from 
all  those  who  participate  in  the  advantages  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Let  us  reflect 
that,  if  evils  exist,  we  have  the  power  to  remedy 
them : we  cannot  shift  the  blame  upon  others,  for 
it  has  been  the  result  of  our  own  wilful  ness.  Then 
let  us  cease  this  eternal  tirade  against  the  laws, 
which  is  disgraceful  to  us  as  a people,  and  one  and 
all  unite  to  render  them  lust  and  impartial,  and  to 
tnainiam  their  nq>remacy. 

Whitens  confidation  of  Ckurch-of-Ef^Umdism,  and 
correct  exposition  of  the  Catholic ^Wi,  on  all  points 
of  controversy  between  the  two  churches,  translated 
fromthe  original  ( Latin),  by  Edmond  W,  Mahoney, 
Esq,  Philadelphia:  Henry  M’Grath.  12mo, 
pp.  842. 

We  have  been  politely  favored  with  a copy  of 
this  work  by  Mr.  Murphy  of  Baltimore.  It  exhib- 
its the  result  of  the  author’s  researches  into  Chris- 
ten antiquity,  when  compelled  by  the  doubts  arising 
in  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  An- 
glican faith,  he  investigated  the  subject  of  religion, 
with  a view  to  embrace  the  trum  wherever  it 
would  present  itself.  For  this  purpose  he  consulted 


the  eminent  doctors  of  primitive  times,  and  from 
the  comparison  of  their  teaching  and  that  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  with  the  tenets  and  worship  of  the 
Catholic  church,  he  was  led  to  consider  the  latter 
as  the  church  established  by  Christ  and  perpetuated 
by  the  apostles.  To  impart  to  others  the  benefit  of 
his  researches,  tbe  author  published  tbe  testimoniea 
of  the  fatbera  which  be  nad  collected ; arranging 
them  according  to  the  order  of  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, which  are  refuted  separately.  The  voice  of 
tbe  ancient  church  thus  deposes  in  favor  of  Cathol- 
icism as  it  now  exists  throughout  the  world,  and 
well  deserves  a serious  and  attentive  hearing  from 
those  who  are  separated  from  its  communion,  only 
by  the  false  idea  that  it  has  departed  from  its  an- 
cient purity.  Let  them  read  dispassionately  the 
passages  from  the  primitive  fathers  and  early  msto- 
rians,  which  are  quoted  in  the  work  before  us,  and 
they  will  perhaps  discover  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  the  present  day,  is  characterized  by  the 
same  criterions  of  truth,  that  formed  the  test  of  her 
orthodoxy  at  a period  which  is  universally  admitted 
to  have  been  pure.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  preceded 
by  valuable  observations  on  tbe  nature  of  heresy  and 
schism.  In  regard  to  tbe  mechanical  appearance  of 
the  work,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher. 

A golden  treatise  on  menial  prayer,  with  divers  spirit^ 
ual  rules  and  directions,  for  aU  sorts  of  people  ; 
first  composed  by  the  venerable  and  blessed  father 
Fr»  Peter  de  Alcantara,  of  the  seraphical  order  of 
St.  Francis : translated  into  English,  by  Giles 
Willoughby,  4rc.  Philadelphia : M.  Fithian. 
ISmo,  pp.  216. 

The  devout  Catholic  will  find  in  this  work,  an 
excellent  guide  in  the  practice  of  mental  prayer  or 
meditation,  which  is  xnown  to  be  in  general  the 
fruitful  source  and  the  infallible  safeguard  of  piety. 
Tbe  method  which  tbe  blessed  author  proposes, 
accords  with  that  commonly  in  use,  and  is  exem- 
plified by  practical  meditations,  which  are  pre- 
sented as  models  for  the  Christian.  The  treatise  on 
prayer  is  followed  by  another  on  devotion  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  it.  A large  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  a biogropbicsd  sketch  of  the  il- 
lustrious author,  which  will  furnish  abundant  mat- 
ter for  the  edification  of  tbe  reader.  So  much  for 
tbe  substantial  qualities  of  the  book.  We  would 
prefer  that  it  were  more  free  from  typographical 
errors,  which  are  particularly  observable  in  the 
Latin  quotations,  and  that  the  style  were  of  a little 
more  modern  complexion : in  other  respects,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  gotten  up,  handsomely  executed, 
and  will  more  than  repay  me  purchaser  by  tbe  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  its  use.  For  sale  at  Murphy’s. 

Tract  No.  II,  on  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  compiled 
from  the  works  of  Bossuet.  Baltimore : Metrop. 
Press. 

This  is  a continuation  of  Tract  No.  I,  on  a sub- 
ject which  is  admirably  elucidated  by  the  illus- 
trious bishop  of  Meaux. 

The  Child's  Prayer  and  Hymn  book,  for  (he  use  of 
Catholic  Sunday  Sihools  throughout  the  V.  States. 
Baltimore  : John  Murphy.  82mo. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  little 
work,  as  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Sunday 
schools.  The  devotions  and  hymns  are  well  se- 
lected ; the  numerous  engravings  are  attractive  for 
young  persons,  and  the  price  is  extremely  mode- 
rate. 
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I SaturUy.  f Ember  day.  Of  the  ocUre,  eeinid.  at  yetter- 

day.  Faei.  fVkiie.  Veap.  of  fol.  coaa.  of  Bund.  At 
Complin,  8ahe  Regina. 

9  Sunday,  f Sunday  after  Pent.  Peaat  of  the  Moat 
Bleated  Trinity,  doub.  3 cl.  Oita  lean,  of  Bund,  of  which 
com.  and  of  SB.  Marceflinaa,  Ac.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa. 
At  high  maaa  the  3d  com.  ia  omitted.  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  of 
Tnn.  and  Goap.  of  Bund,  at  the  and.  iFkite,  In  Veap. 
com.  of  fol.  and  Bund. 

3 Monday,  t Gregory  VII,  PC.  dooh.  (9SUi  May.)  In 

hymn,  Mar.  tup,  fVkUe,  Veap  fion  ch.  of  foL  com. 
of  preceding. 

4 Tuetday.  f St.  Jrancla  CaraedoUfC.  donh.  Wkiie.  Veap. 

iVom  ch.  of  fol.  in  hymn,  Mer.tup.  com.  of  prec. 

6 Wedneaday.  f BU  Philip  ATerf,  C.  doub.  (36tli  May.)  JFkUe, 
Veap.  of  fbl. 

6 Tkunday.  f Coarna  Cnaiari,  a feat,  of  obligation,  dooh. 

1 ci.  witli  oct.  In  Maaa,  Gl.  Sequence,  Cr.  and  Pref.  of 
Nativ.  during  the  oct.  unleaa  otherwiae  directed.  White. 
Veap.  of  tlie  mom. 

r Of  the  oct.  aemid.  In  Maaa,  9 Col.  Coneedef 

7 Friday,  f i 3 EccL  or  Fro  Papa,  WhUe.  On  Friday, 

8 Saturday,  Jtbttinenee.  Veap.  on  Sat.  from  ch.  of  Bund. 

( com.  of  oct.  and  SB.  1 rimua,  Ac. 

9 Sunday,  f Second  after  Peat.  Sunday  within  the  octave. 

aemid.  com.  of  oct.  and  SS.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa,  in  whicta 
01.  Cr.  Ac.  White,  in  Veap.  com.  of  oct. 

10  Monday,  f Of  the  oct  aemid.  White. , Veap.  of  fol.  com. 

of  oct 

II  Tuetday.  f St.  Bamabaa,  Ajp.  gr.  d.  com.  of  oct  in  Lauda 

and  Maaa,  in  which  Pref.  or  Aup.  Rjtd.  In  Veap.  com. 
of  fol.  and  oct.  and  8S.  Baailidea,  Ac. 

12  Wednetday.  f St  John,  a S.  FacimdOi  C.  doub.  0th  leoa. 
of  SS.  com.  of  oct  and  SS.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa.  White, 
Veap.  of  fol. 

13  Tkunday.  f Octave  of  Corpua  ChrioU.  doub.  In  Maaa, 

aa  on  the  feast.  Veap.  of  the  same. 

14  Friday.  Feaat  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesna,  gr.  doub. 

In  Moss,  Gl.Cr.  and  Pref.  DeOuee.  White,  jihtHnence. 
In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  SS.  Vitua,  Ac. 

15  Saturday.  St  Norbert,  BC.  doub.  (6lh  inst)  in  hymn, 

Mer.  tup.  9th  lets.  Iihe  two  in  one)  and  coui.  of  SB.  in 
Lauda  and  Maaa.  White.  Vesp.  ftom  ch.  of  fol. 

Id  Sunday.  Third  after  Pent.  St  John  Francis  Begia,  C. 
doub.  Oih  less.  horn,  and  com.  of  Bund,  in  Lauda  and 
Mass,  in  which  Gosp.  of  Bund,  at  the  end.  White, 
Vesp.  ftom  ch.  of  fol.  (In  hymn,  Mer.  tup.)  com.  of 
prec.  and  Sand. 


17  Monday.  St  Anthony  of  Padua, C.  d.  (13tb  inst)  White. 
Veap.  from  ch.  of  M.  (ia  hymn,  Met.  am.)  com.  of 
prec.  and  SS.  Mark,  Ac. 

16  7besdap.  St  Basil,  BCD.  doub.  (14th  inst.)  Oth  lean,  and 
com.  of  68.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  and  Cr. 
Whita.  Veap.  ftom  ch.  of  ibi.  com.  of  prec.  and  88. 
Gcrvaaiaa,  Ac. 

19  Wednetday,  St  Juliana  de  Falconieri,  V.  doub.  Oth  leas, 
and  com.  of  bS.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  iu  which  Gl.  Whiit. 
In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  and  St  Silvenua. 

90  Tkmrtduy,  Bt  UhaMoa,  BC.  aemid.  ( 16th  of  May.)  Ia 

hymn.  Mar.  sup.  9lh  lem.  (the  two  in  one)  and  com. 
of  8.  in  Lauda  and  Mass,  3 Col.  Jl  ctmeiit.  White, 
Veap.  of  fed.  com.  of  prec. 

91  Friday,  St  Aloysios  Oimeaga,  C.  doub.  WUU.  jIL 
tUnemee,  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  St  Paulinos. 

99  Saturday.  St  Mary  Magd.  de  Poaxit,  V.  aemid.  (37di  of 
May),  9th  less,  of  horn,  and  com.  of  Vigil,  and  St  Pau- 
linos in  Lauds  and  Maas,  in  which  Gl.  and  Gosp.  of  Vigil 
at  the  end.  While.  Vesp.  from  eh.  of  fol.  coin,  of  prec. 
93  Sunday.  Fourth  after  Pent  aemid.  In  Mass,  9 Col.  U 
eundUf  Sad  Ub.  Green,  Veap.  of  fol. 

SM  Monday.  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  doub.  1 ci. 

with  oct  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

96  TWsday.  St  William,  Abbot,  doub.  com.  of  oct  in  Lands 
and  Maaa.  White.  Vesp.tromch.  o^fol.  conuofnaec. 
and  oct 

96  Wednesday.  88.  John  and  Paul.  MM.  doub.  Lew.  of  1 
noct  Fairet,  debiioret ; com.  of  oct  in  Lauda  and  Mass, 
Red.  In  Ve^.  com.  of  oct 

97  Thursday.  Of  ibe  4ih  day  In  tlie  oct  aemid.  In  Mam, 

2 Col.  Concede,  3 Ecel.  or  Pio  Papa.  White.  Veap. 
of  fol.  com.  of  oct.  ^ 

28  Fiiiiay.  Vigil  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ; St.  Irenmos,  BM. 

doub.  Oih  less,  of  horn,  and  coni,  of  oct  and  Vigil  in 
Lauds  and  Ma^s.  with  Gl.  and  G^.sp.  of  Vig.  at  the  end. 
•dbUiuence.  Red.  Vesp.  of  fol. 

29  Saturday,  f SB.  Peter  and  Paul,  App.  d.  1 cl.  with  oct 

In  Mass,  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  in  Vesp.  com.  of 
Build,  only. 

ik)  Sunday  f Fiftb  after  Pent  CommemorathmofSt  Ihmi, 
Ap.  doub.  9th  le8a.of  Sund.  and  com.  of  St  Peter,  Sand, 
and  St  John  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  and 
Pref.  of  App.  and  Gosp.  of  Sund.  at  the  end.  Red, 

The  hi^  meaa  on  this  Sunday  should  be  that  ul*  88. 
Peter  and  Paul,  with  com.  of  Sund.  only.  Cr.  Pref.  of 
App.  and  Gosp.  of  St  John  at  the  end.  Red. 

Veap.  froita  cb.  of  fol.  com.  of  App.  and  Sunday. 
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Rtsfory  (f  the  Conquest  Mexico,  with  a Pre- 
Umkiary  View  of  the  indent  Mexican  CwiH- 
zation,  and  the  Life  of  the  conquerer,  Hernando 
Cortez.  By  William  H.  Prescott,  author  of 
the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In 
3 vols.  8yo.  pp.  488,  480,  624.  Harper  fit 
Brothers  : New  York,  1843. 

This  is  truly  a splendid  work  on  a splendid 
subject.  Much  as  we  expected  from  the 
accomplished  historian  of  the  magnificent  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  our  expectations 
hare  not  been  disappointed  in  the  present 
work.  It  not  only  fully  sustains,  but  it  eren 
elevates  the  character  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a his- 
torian. We  view  his  second  as  far  superior  to 
his  first  production  both  in  matter  and  manner ; 
and  we  have  not  a doubt  that  if  he  persevere  in 
die  career  upon  which  he  has  happily  entered, 
he  will  rank  ere  long  among  the  very  first,  if 
not  as  the  first,  of  our  writers,  and  will  stand 
very  high  even  in  proud  and  jealous  England. 

The  style  of  the  present  work  is  chaste, 
polished,  dramatic ; and  it  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  American  writer  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  not  excepting  even  the  ex- 
quisite W ashington  Irving.  It  combines  some- 
thing of  the  chaste  smoothness  and  delicate 
taste  of  Irfing,  with  the  liveliness  of  Paulding 
and  Stephens;^  while  it  is^  to  a great  extent, 
free  from  the  carelessness  and  occasional  bad 
VoL.  III.— No.  7.  37 


taste  of  the  two  last,  and  of  Cooper ; and  it  is 
far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  of  the  in- 
flated and  transcendental  Bancrofl.  The  con- 
stant sweetness  of  Irving  cloys.  After  perusing 
one  of  his  works,  you  feel  as  if  you  had  spent 
a day  in  a rich  flower  garden,  laid  ofi*  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  filled  with  the  choicest 
plants;  you  are  delighted  with  every  thing; 
you  behold  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  but,  in 
the  evening,  your  head  is  wearied,  and  aches 
with  the  excessive  fragrance. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  Mr.  Prescott 
moves  is  less  aromatic,  but  is,  perhaps  for  this, 
all  the  purer  and  more  refreshing.  His  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  loses  little  by  comparison  with 
the  Life  of  Columbus  and  Astoria,  perhaps  the 
best  historical  works  of  Irving — productions 
which  do  not  appear  to  come  under  the  re- 
mark just  made.  In  other  respects,  however, 
Prescott  falls  greatly  below  Irving  in  modesty,  in 
good  humor,  in  freedom  from  undue  prejudice. 

Still  it  would  be  exaggerated  eulogy  to  say 
that  Mr.  PrescotPs  style  is  wholly  faultless. 
The  severe  critic  will  perhaps  find  it  too  stiff 
and  labored  in  the  introduction,  and  occasion- 
ally too  tame  or  careless  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  former  evidently  smells  of  the 
lamp ; in  it  the  writer  appears  ill  at  ease  and 
gM  ; he  treads  the  stage  dad  in  the  buskin  and 
uniform.  In  the  latter  he  descends,  puts  on  a 
graceful  deshabille  and  intermingles  carelessly 
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in  the  stirring  scenes  of  life.  And  as  far  as 
style  is  concerned^  we  are  free  to  acknowledge 
that  we  greatly  prefer  too  much  carelessness^ 
to  too  great  rigidity. 

The  introduction,  comprising  two  hundred 
pages  on  the  Aztec  civilization,  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  wrought  and  elaborate  essays  we 
have  ever  read.  This,  together  with  another 
essay  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume,  on 
the  origin  of  the  Aztec  civilization,  the  author 
assures  us,  cost  him  as  much  labor,  and 
nearly  as  much  time,  as  the  remainder  of  the 
history.”*  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
Aztec  civilization  furnishes  a very  learned, 
though  somewhat  skeptical,  view  of  the  va- 
rious theories  of  antiquaries  for  explain* 
iog  what  Mr.  Prescott  calls,  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx,  which  no  (Edipus  has  yet  had  the  in- 
genuity to  solve.”t  And  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors proves  that  he  himself  is  no  (Edipus  : he 
reaches  a conclusion  which  strongly  reminds 
us  of  that  of  Johnson’s  Rasselas,  **  in  which 
nothing  is  concluded.”^ 

The  introduction  embodies  in  a highly  con- 
densed form,  whatever  Clavigero,  Sahaguo, 
Torquemada,  Boturini,  Veytia,  Caraargo, 
Ixtlilxochitl,^  Baron  Humboldt,  Lord  hLings- 
borough,  and  other  learned  antiquaries  had 
written  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Aztec 
civilization.  From  it  we  gather,  that  however 
advanced  the  nations  of  Anahuac  might  have 
been  in  civilization,  they  were  still  in  a very 
rude  and  savage  condition.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  metals,  and  of  the  use  of  domestic  beasts  of 
burden  ; their  imperfect  and  cumbrous  picture- 
writing; their  mean  and  crouching  subser- 
viency to  the  will  of  a despot ; and  above  all 
their  brutish  cannibalism,  and  their  loathsome 
human  sacrifices,  all  contributed  to  sink  them 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  From 
their  semi-civilized,  or  rather  wholly  barbaric 
condition,  even  a Voltaire  could  not  contrive  to 
make  out  a plausible  argument  or  even  a 
sneer  against  Christianity. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Prescott’s  forte  lies 

• Pref.  B.  X.  t Preioott  iii,  J76. 

Cr.  Ibia.  iii,  418. 

The  Mexican  name  of  a dietiognished  Indian  wri- 
tor— the  lord  of  Teneueo.  Thoae  who  are  startled  at 
this  euphonious  name,  may  try  whether  they  can 
pronounce,  at  a breath,  the  fbllowiug  speeimens 
of  Mexican  diction:  NoUaMmuihuixteopixctUalxin^ 
the  name  of  a priest ; or  this  name  of  a messenger, 
AmattaeuUoUUpUieatUixilahm^  ! ! See  Prescott,  ill. 
396,  note. 


m description.  Many  of  his  descriptions, 
whether  of  scenery,  of  battles,  or  of  natural 
phenomena,  are  peculiarly  dramatic  : some  of 
them  have  the  vividness  of  pictures.  We 
might  furnish  many  examples  of  this  from  the 
history  of  the  conquest.  But  we  have  much 
to  say  on  a theme  so  ample  and  inviting,  and 
our  limits  are  very  contracted.  Hence  we 
must  reluctantly  confine  ourselves  to  those 
passages  which  will  naturally  come  up  in  the 
train  of  our  remarks ; and  we  can  barely  allude 
to  the  following  additional  ones  which  struck 
us  forcibly,  viz  ; the  graphic  description  of  a 
storm  which  broke  over  Mexico  on  the  night 
of  the  conquest;*  the  vivid  account  of  the 
storming  of  the  great  temple  of  (Ik)rtes  and  his 
veterans  ;t  and  the  lively  manner  in  which  are 
painted  the  dreadful  horrors  of  the  JVbcAe 
Tritte^X 

But  style,  however  important,  is  not  every 
thing  in  a historian.  It  is  to  him  what 
drapery  is  to  a statue.  To  ascertain  the  real 
merit  of  the  work,  we  should  examine  the 
proportions  and  symmetry  of  the  figure  itself, 
its  fidelity  as  a representation  of  the  original, 
and  the  amount  of  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
its  formation.  Research,  accuracy,  and  im- 
partiality, are  three  essential  qualities  of  a good 
historian. 

Without  the  first,  he  were  wholly  unquali- 
fied for  the  task;  he  would  be  like  an  artist 
without  suitable  materials  and  tools.  With- 
out the  second,  all  research  however  laborious 
would  be  thrown  away;  and  the  historian 
would  resemble  the  statuary,  who,  with  pol- 
ished instruments  and  beautiful  marble,  should 
still,  through  carelessness  or  want  of  genius, 
execute  but  a wretched  piece.  Finally,  with- 
out the  third,  all  previous  research,  as  well  as 
the  sincere  wish  to  be  accurate,  would  gene- 
rally prove  unavailing:  the  historian  would 
perhaps  unconsciously  miscolor  or  misstate 
facts.  His  work  would  resemble  that  of  a 
painter  who,  though  not  deficient  in  labor, 
mechanical  skill,  and  exactness,  should  yet 
spoil  his  piece  with  misplaced  or  excessive 
coloring. 

Does  Mr.  Prescott  possess  these  three  quali- 
ties essential  to  a historian  ? We  would  be 
much  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  without 
exception  or  reservation  in  the  affirmative ; we 

♦ Preioott,  iii,  JOB,  el  nq,  f Ibid,  ii,  834,  et  eeq, 

t Ibid,  ii,  361,  et  eeq* 
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are  really  partial  to  the  man  who^  besides  be- 
ing a fellow-countryman,  exhibits  himself  in 
his  writings  the  easy  and  polished  gentleman. 
We  feel  no  disposition  to  do  him  the  least  in- 
justice ; and  deeply  do  we  regret  that  a lore  of 
truth  compels  us  to  give  different  answers  in 
regard  to  these  different  characteristics  of  the 
historian. 

His  laborious  research  is  unquestionable. 
He  has  thoroughly  examined,  and  seems  to 
hare  carefully  sifted  all  the  origiftal  authori- 
ties in  relation  to  the  conquest.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  documents,  many  of  which  were  in 
manuscript,  he  spared  no  labor  nor  expense. 
The  great  facilities  which  his  previous  re- 
searches had  already  given  him,  while  pre- 
paring the  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
were  still  farther  increased  by  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  many  of  the  leading  Spanish 
UUrati  of  the  day.  He  was  allowed  free  ac- 
cess to  the  valuable  papers  collected  with  great 
labor  and  care  by  Don  Juan  Baptists  Munox, 
the  indefatigable  royal  historiographer  of  the 
Indies;  as  well  as  to  those  of  Don  Vargas  Ponpe, 
the  late  president  of  the  royal  academy  of  his- 
tory at  Madrid.  The  liberality  of  the  actual 
president  of  this  academy,  the  learned  and  ac- 
complished Don  Martin  Fernandes  de  Nava- 
rette, also  permitted  the  free  use  of  his  nu- 
merous manuscripts.* 

From  these  ample  collections,  the  accumu- 
lation of  half  a century,  he  obtained  no  less 
than  eightthousand  pages  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments.f  He  was  also  greatly  aided  in  his 
task  by  men  of  distinguished  learning  in  Mex- 
ico; among  whom  he  names  with  gratitude 
CouD t Cortina,  Don  Lucas  Alaman,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  his  friend,  Don  Angel 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  late  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  Mexican 
republic.^ 

To  these  abundant  sources  of  information, 
add  the  liberal  aid  of  several  Italian  scholars 
of  eminence,  among  whom  the  most  conspicu- 
ous was  the  duke  of  Monteleone,  the  heir  and 
representative  of  Cortes,  who  freely  communi- 
cated the  family  papers.^  With  all  these  fa- 
cilities, Mr.  Prescott  was  enabled  to  give  to  the 
world,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  the  whole 
substance,  and  a partial  translation  of  the  fa- 
mous despatch  or  Carta  Quinta  of  Cortes, 

• Pref.  pp.  Ti,  Tii.  f Ibid,  t Ibid.  § Ibid.  vul. 


detailing  the  startling  events  of  his  dreadful 
march  through  Chiapa  to  Honduras.* 

Most  of  the  original  historians  of  the  con- 
quest, as  well  as  those  who  composed  the 
earliest  and  best  histories  of  it  from  the  origi- 
nal authorities,  were  either  Spaniards  or  Mexi- 
cans. To  the  former  class — ^by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  important — belong  the  terse  and 
vigorous  Cortes  himself,  the  sympathetic,  en- 
thusiastic and  exaggerating  Las  Casas,  the 
faithful  Torquemada,  the  profound  antiquary 
Sahagun,  the  concise  and  elegant  Oomara,  the 
pious  and  learned  Toribio,  the  classical  Her- 
rera, the  judicious  Zurita,  the  brilliant  though 
more  recent  De  Solis,  and  last,  not  least,  that 
charming  old  gossiping  chronicler,  Bernal 
Diaz,  himself  one  of  the  conquerors.  To  the 
latter  belong  the  accomplished  and  elaborate 
Father  Clavigero,  a native  of  Vera  Cruz ; the 
learned  and  diffuse  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  lord  of 
Tezcuco;  Munoz  Camargo,  the  historian  of 
Tlascala;  and  the  later,  Antonio  Mariano 
Veytia,  Gama,  and  Archbishop  Lorenzana.t 

To  these  authors  we  may  add  Boturini,  a 
learned  antiquary,  who,  though  an  Italian  by 
birth,  yet  wrote  in  Spanish.  And  be  it  home 
in  mind,  that  the  most  ancient  and  famous  of 
all  these  writers — Sahagun,  Torquemada,  Go- 
mara.  Las  Casas,  Toribio,  and  Clavigero— 
were  all  Catholic  priests.  But  for  their  labors 
and  patient  researches,  in  fact,  our  accounts  of 
the  conquest  would  have  been  meagre  indeed. 

All  these  early  historians  our  author  seems 
to  have  thoroughly  studied  and  examined. 
Appropriate  references  to  them  fill  the  margin 
of  his  pages.  He  furnishes  chapter  and  verse 
for  every  important  statement ; and  where  the 
original  authors  disagree,  he  seems  fairly  to 
canvass  their  respective  weight  and  arguments. 
We  are  delighted  with  this  : there  is  some  sa- 
tisfaction in  reading  an  author  who  thus  proves 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  his  subject.  No 
one  who  has  carefully  perused  the  history  of 
the  conquest  can  deny  to  the  accomplished 
writer  the  praise  of  ample  research. 

His  general  accuracy  seems  equally  un- 
questionable. Whenever  his  judgment  is  not 
unduly  biassed,  he  does  substantial  justice, 
both  to  the  subject  and  to  the  character  of  the 

* Volnme  iii,  p.  279,«t  M9.  and  Appendix  No.  XIV. 

t Mr.  Preneott  Aimishes  at  with  excellent  and  well 
written  aketriiet  of  all  these  dittiaguitbed  writers: 
and  this  it  perinqta  one  of  the  greatett  meritt  of  his 
book. 
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conquerors.  He  manifests  in  general  a charm- 
ing moderation^  and  he  furnishes  his  readers 
with  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  more 
important  questions  which  arise.  Perhaps  he 
even  carries  this  apparent  fairness  too  far : he 
occasionalljT  fails  into  the  error  of  the  modem 
eclectic  school  of  history,  which  makes  it 
fashionable  to  support  both  sides  of  a histori- 
cal argument  with  so  much  plausibility,  as 
almost  to  bewilder  the  understanding,  and  to 
leave  the  real  position  of  the  historian  a com- 
plete puzzle.* 

But  the  most  important  question  is : was  he 
really  impartial  ? Did  he  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  a mind  free  from  all  undue  bias? 
Was  there  no  lurking  prejudice  to  cause  ob- 
liquity of  view  ? In  other  words,  would  he 
have  drawn  precisely  the  same  picture  of  the 
conquerors  had  they  not  been  Roman  Catho- 
lics? Has  he,  in  one  word,  redeemed  the 
pledge  given  by  himself  in  his  preface  ?t 

I have  endeavored  not  only  to  present  a 
picture  true  in  itself,  but  to  place  it  in  its 
proper  light,  and  to  put  the  spectator  in  a 
proper  point  of  view  for  seeing  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  I have  endeavored  at  the  expense 
of  some  repetition  to  surround  him  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and,  in  a word,  to  make 
him,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  a cotempo- 
rary of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whether,  and 
how  far,  I have  succeeded  in  this,  he  must  de- 
termine.'^ 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  privilege  thus  ex- 
tended to  us,  as  one  of  his  readers,  we  regret 
to  have  to  express  the  deliberate  conviction, 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  ” in  accomplish- 
ing, to  the  full,  what  he  endeavored  " to  do, 
with  so  much  apparent  honesty  of  purpose. 
More  than  once  religious  prejudice  has  be- 
trayed him  into  grievous  error,  as  well  as  into 
gross  injustice  to  the  conquerors.  And  we  say 
it  the  more  freely,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  stain 
on  an  otherwise  faultless  book — a dark  spot, 
or  rather  a collection  of  spots  on  the  sun — 
which,  however,  it  requires  no  telescope  to 
discover.  We  regret  this  fault  the  more,  as 
such  prejudice  is  wholly  unworthy  of  the  en- 

•  We  hare  detected  ■ few  inaooaraciet  not,  however, 
of  mi^  moment.  We  will  mention  one.  In  • note 

(rol.  i,  p.  230),  he  alleees  this  testimony  of  a Spanish 
writer : “ Cortes  came  into  the  world  the  same  day 
that  that  infernal  beast,  the  false  heretic,  Lather,  went 
oat  of  it,**  and  he  eoncladet  from  it,  that,  according  to 
this  writer,  Cortes  was  born  in  148S.  Now  this  is  the 
date,  not  of  Lather’s  **  going  oat  of  the  world,**  which 
happened  in  1646,  bat  m his  **  eominginto  it.**  There 
is  an  error  9omewhere,  t Pp.  zii,  xiv. 


lightened  and  moderate  mind  of  Mr.  Prescott; 
and  it  will  add  nothing  to  his  posthumous  fame. 

What  particular  set  of  religious  opinions 
he  entertains,  or  whether  he  entertain  any, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Froin 
some  passages  in  his  work,  we  would  infer 
that  his  religious  tenets  sit  very  lightly  on 
him.  He  is  evidently  not  gini  by  them; 
they  appear  to  be  of  the  most  liberal  kind,  in 
the  most  modem  and  approved  sense  of  the 
word : in^rcgard  to  religion,  he  evidently  sins 
more  by  defect  than  by  excess. 

But  one  thing  is  certain : his  prejudices 
against  every  person  and  thing  Catholic  flow 
in  a strong  and  turbid  current  which  bears 
him  along  on  its  foamy  waters,  and  over- 
whelms at  times  his  clear  intellect  We  will 
furnish  a few  out  of  many  proofs  of  this,  to 
show  how  much  fairness  and  impartiality  we 
may  expect,  even  from  the  polished  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, whenever  our  religious  principles  are  in- 
volved. And  these  specifications  will  further 
enable  the  impartial  to  judge,  with  how  many 
grains  of  allowance  many  of  his  statements 
concerning  the  essentially  religious  character 
of  the  conquest  and  of  the  conquerors  are  to 
be  received. 

He  seems  to  be  terribly  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  the  defunct  Spanish  inquisition.  Its  '^raw 
head  and  bloody  bones”  must  have  been  an 
almost  hourly  apparition  to  him,  while  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  work ; and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  often  startled,  amidst  his 
historical  researches,  by  suddenly  observing 
its  fiery  eye-balls  fiercely  glaring  at  him  through 
the  key-hole  of  his  study ! On  a previous  oc- 
casion, we  had  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  lay 
this  spirit — ^to  send  it  back  to  that  dark  abyss 
whence  it  emerged — but  our  humUe  labors,  h 
seems,  were  lost,  at  least  on  Mr.  Prescott.  His 
apparition  is  as  bard  to  drive  away,  and  withal 
about  as  terrifying  and  shadowy  as  was  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  He  seems  greatly  to  court  its 
company,  and  will  not  exorcise  it,  even  with 
an  avaunt  / Foully  has  he  been  dealt  with, 
and  grossly  misled,  by  that  miscreant  traitor 
and  apostate,  Llorente.*  And  it  is  really  de- 
plorable that  a man  of  Mr.  Prescott’s  liberal 
and  enlightened  mind,  should  have  permitted 
his  credulity  to  be  thus  sported  with  by  such 
a wretch! 

* S«e  the  ortiele  on  the  flpanith  InqwsHioB,  in  the 
August  Bomber,  vol.  ii,  of  this  Magariae. 
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That  this  language  is  not  too  serere,  will  be 
manifest  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
history  of  the  conquest.  Speaking  of  the  hor- 
rible human  sacrifices  enjoined  by  the  Aztec 
religion,  he  says : 

**  Thus  we  find  the  same  religion  inculcating 
lessons  of  pure  philanthropy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  merciless  extermination,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  on  the  other.  The  inconsistency 
will  not  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  in  the  early  ages  of  the  inquisi- 
tion.”* 

According  to  him  the  Aztec  priests,  prepar- 
ing their  victims  for  the  dreadful  sacrifice  and 
gloating  over  their  excruciating  tortures,  were 
but  the  inquisitors,  or  as  he  says  in  another 
place,t  the  Dominicans  ” of  the  new  world ! ! 

" It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  such 
tortures  were  not  the  spontaneous  suggestions 
of  cruelty,  as  with  the  North  American  In- 
dians; but  were  all  religiously  prescribed  in 
the  Aztec  ritual,  and  doubtless  were  often  in- 
flicted with  the  same  compunctious  visitings 
which  a devout  familiar  of  the  holy  office 
might  at  times  experience  in  executing  its 
stern  decrees,”^ 

In  the  course  of  his  history  he  drags  in  this 
odious  comparison  by  the  heels,  tuque  ad  nau-^ 
team  ; and  even  seems  greatly  to  prefer  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs  to  those  made 
by  the  inquisition  I Thus,  to  reconcile  his 
exaggerated  theory  of  the  Aztec  civilization 
with  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  in  Ana- 
huac,  he  says : 

One  may,  perhaps,  better  understand  the 
anomaly,  by  reflecting  on  the  condition  of 
some  ot  the  most  polished  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modem  inquisition  ; an  insti- 
tution which  yearly  destroyed  its  thousands, 
by  a death  more  pau^td  than  the  Aztec  sacri- 
fices; which  armed  brother  against  brother, 
and  setting  its  burning  seal  upon  the  lip,  did 
more  to  stay  the  march  of  improvement  than 
any  other  scheme  ever  devised  by  human  cun- 
ning  The  inquisition,  on  the  other 

hand,  branded  its  victims  with  infamy  in  this 
world,  and  consigned  them  to  everlasting  per- 
dition in  the  next.” 

To  this  precious  rhapsody,  he  adds,  with 
an  astonishing  liberality : 

“ One  detestable  feature  of  the  Aztec  super- 
stition, however,  sunk  it  far  below  the  Chris- 
tian (!).  This  was  its  cannibalism,”  &c.} 

• Vol.  i,  p.  71.  t Vol.  i,  p.  82. 

% Ibid.  p.  77 . § Ibid.  pp.  83, 84. 
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All  this  loud  declamation  against  the  Span- 
ish inquisition,  he  generalizes  in  another  place, 
by  unequivocally  ascribing  the  alleged  cruel- 
ties of  that  tribunal,  to  the  express  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Witness  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  following  sweeping  as- 
sertion, to  establish  the  truth  of  which  he  re- 
fers his  readers,  in  a note,  to  his  history  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella! 

**  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  religious 
infidelity  at  this  period,  and  till  a much  later, 
was  regarded — no  matter  whether  founded  on 
ignorance  or  education,  whether  hereditary  or 
acquired,  heretical  or  pagan — as  a sin  to  be 
punished  with  fire  and  faggot  in  this  world, 
and  eternal  suffering  in  the  next.  This  doc- 
trine, monstrous  as  it  is,  was  the  creed  of  the 
Romish  (!^,  in  other  words,  of  the  Christian 
church, — the  basis  of  the  inquisition,  and  of 
those  other  species  of  religious  persecution, 
which  have  stained  the  annals,  at  one  time 
or  other,  of  nearly  every  nation  in  Christen- 
dom.”* 

Such  assertions  deserve  no  comment,  except 
that  of  just  indignation  or  pity,  that  one  who 
should  have  known  better,  has  thought  proper 
thus  to  travel  out  of  his  way,  and  to  abandon 
the  legitimate  province  of  history,  in  order  to 
be  able  foully  to  asperse  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  body  of 
Christians  on  the  face  of  the  earth — of  a body 
which  was  alone  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in 
its  championship  of  Christianity — of  a body, 
without  whose  advocacy  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  guardianship  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott himself  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
at  this  day  the  little  religion  with  which  he  is 
blessed ! What,  by  all  that  is  reasonable,  had 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  do  with  a history  of 
the  Spanish  conquest?  In  the  language  of 
Moliere,  we  may  ask  : 

**  Quo  diable  allait-il  (eUe)  faire  dans  celtc  galore?” 

Which  may  be  rendered : What,  in  the 
name  of  mischief,  could  have  induced  Mr. 
Prescott  to  drag  in  the  Spanish  inquisition  to 
throw  light  on  his  history  of  the  conquest?” 

But  the  inquisition  apart,  what  right  had 
he  deliberately  to  charge  on  the  Catholic 
church  the  practice  and  advocacy  of  idolatry  ? 
Was  this,  too,  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  his 
history  ? It  is  true  he  advances  this  accusa- 
tion with  some  qualification  and  apparent 

• Vol.  ii,  p.  30. 
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roisgiring;  yet  he  advances  it  roundly  and 
boldly.  Speaking  of  the  use^  by  Catholics^ 
of  ^'material  representations  of  divinity/’ — 
which^  by  the  way,  are  not  half  so  common 
among  Catholics,  as  he  would  seem  to  ima- 
gine,— he  says : 

It  is  true  such  representations  are  i}8ed  by 
him  (the  Catholic)  only  as  incentives,  not  as 
the  objects  of  worship.  But  this  distinction 
is  lost  on  the  savage,  who  finds  such  forms  of 
adoration  too  analogous  to  his  own  to  impose 
any  great  violence  on  his  feelings.  It  is  only 
required  of  him  to  transfer  his  homage  from 
the  image  of  €tuetzalcoatl,  the  benevolent  deity 
who  walked  among  men,  to  that  of  the  Virgin 
or  Redeemer;  from  the  cross  which  he  has 
worshipped  as  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  rain, 
to  the  same  cross,  the  symbol  of  salvation.”* 

The  bigotry  of  this  passage  is  only  surpassed 
by  its  absurdity.  Is  the  Virgin,  is  the  cross  a 
divinity  ? Or  was  either  ever  held  as  such  by 
any  Catholic  that  ever  breathed?  And  so  the 
poor  savages  could  not  be  taught  the  distinction 
between  stocks  and  stones,  and  the  Divinity 
‘‘  who  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible!” 

It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Prescott’s 
natural  acuteness  wholly  abandons  him  when- 
ever he  enters  on  the  hallowed  ground  of  re- 
ligious discussion.  Once  he  has  seC  his  foot 
within  the  sanctuary,  he  plays  all  manner  of 
fantastic  tricks,  among  which  casting  somer- 
sets— self-contradiction — is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous.f  Take  the  following  passage 
as  a specimen  of  this : 

“ It  was  not  difficult  to  pass  from  the  fasts 
and  festivals  of  the  one  religion  (the  Aztec), 
to  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  other  (the 
Christian) ; to  transfer  their  homage  from  the 
fantastic  idols  of  their  own  creation,  to  the 
beautiful  forms  in  scu^ture  and  in  painting, 
which  decorated  the  Christian  cathedral.  It 
is  true,  they  could  have  comprehended  little 
of  the  dogmas  of  their  new  faith,  and  little,  it 
may  be,  of  its  vital  spirit.  But  if  the  philoso- 
pher may  smile  at  the  reflection,  that  conver- 
sion, under  these  circumstances,  was  one  of 
form  rather  than  of  substance,  the  philanthro- 
pist will  console  himself  by  considering  how 
much  the  cause  of  humanity  and  good  morals 
must  have  gained  by  the  substituuon  of  these 
UNSULLIED  rites,  for  the  brutal  abominations 
of  the  Azlec8.”t 

• Vol.  i,pp.29l.292. 

t Mr.  Prescott  does  not  teem  to  admit  the  soundness 
of  Petit  Jean's  wise  maxim  in  the  **  Plaidenrs"  of 
Racine : **0  dame ! Ou  ne  court  pas  deux  lievres  a la 
fois!"  In  the  historic  chase  be  often  starts  two  or 
more  hares  at  once  I Hence  his  blunders  and  ineonsis* 
tejoies. 

t Vol.  iii,  pp.  267,  269. 


If  Mr.  Prescott’s  picture  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Aztecs  be  faithful — which  it  is  not — the 

phUosopher,”  one  would  think,  should  ra- 
ther weep  than  smile  ” over  its  sad  want  of 
reality.  If,  however,  he  belong  to  the  school 
of  Democritus,  rather  than  of  Heraclitus,  and 
have  smiles  to  throw  away,  he  might  b»tow 
one  of  the  merriest  on  Mr.  Prescott  himself, 
for  his  singular  connstency  in  styling  tmtuUitd 
those  rites  which  he  had  just  said  were  suUiti 
with  the  grossest  and  most  stupid  idolatry ! 

But  the  most  singular  instance  of  the  bigotry 
of  Mr.  Prescott  against  every  thing  Catholic, 
is  yet  to  come.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  the  Spanish  renegade  and  apostate,  the 
notable  and  uerociota  Blanco  White — whose 
apostacy  was  so  amply  remunerated,  if  it  was 
not  purchased  by  British  gold — was  a com- 
petent authority  for  reference  in  the  history  of 
the  conquest?  Yet  it  is  even  so.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott— the  smooth  and  refined  Mr.  Prescott — 
actually  alleges  his  authority,  in  a note,  to 
confirm  or  illustrate  the  following  precious 
fitorceotf  in  the  text! 

**  But  the  doctrines  (of  Catholic  Christian- 
ity) were  too  abstruse  to  be  comprehended  at 
a glance  by  the  rude  intellect  of  a barbarian. 
And  Montezuma  may  have,  perhaps,  thought 
it  was  not  more  monstrous  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  a fellow-creature,  than  on  that  of  the  Creator 
Hmeetp^  (!)• 

The  shocking  grossness  of  this  passage,  is 
equalled  only  by  its  glaring  impiety,  bordering 
on  blasphemy  ; and  by  the  lamentable  igno- 
rance it  displays ! It  is  worthy  only  of  those 
carnal-minded  Jews  of  Caphamaum,  who 
asked  : How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat?”  (St.  John  vi,  53.)  And  so  revolting 
is  it,  in  fact,  that  it  has  drawn  down  upon  the 
author’s  head  a severe  and  well  merited  re- 
buke from  one  of  the  leading  American  re- 
views.f 

We  might  present  many  more  extracts 
breathing  a similar  spirit ; but  what  we  have 
already  furnished  will  suffice  for  the  present, 
and  the  subject  may  recur  in  the  sequel.  We 
would  ask  whether  Mr.  Prescott,  with  all  those 
gross  and  bitter  prejudices,  could  have  entered 
cordially  into  the  feelings,  and  given  proper 
explanations  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
men  whose  religion  he  so  cordially  bated? 

* Vol.  ii,  pp.  88,  and  noU. 

t The  Deinoeratic  Review,  Feb'y,  1844.  Article  on 
**  PreiooU’t  Cooqaett  of  Mexico." 
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Like  Diogenes,  trampling  with  his  mnddy 
feet  the  costly  carpets  of  Plato,  he  rebakes, 
with  still  greater  bigotry,* the  imputed  bigotry 
of  the  Spaniards.  Yet  we  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  has  honestly  endeav- 
ored ” to  paint  correctly  the  Spanish  conquest, 
as  well  as  the  noble  heroism  of  the  men  who 
accomplished  it  And,  considering  his  deep 
religious  prejadioes,  he  has  succeeded  much 
better  in  this  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Perhaps,  in  composing  his  history,  he  had 
also  an  eye  to  business,  and  cast  a shrewd 
glance  at  the  religious  atmosphere  breathed  by 
those  for  whom  it  was  written.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  may  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  reach  the  elysium  of 
popular  favor,  without  first  casting  some  crusts 
to  the  many-headed  cerberus  of  religious  pre- 
judice ! Many  a modern  writer  thinks  him- 
self compelled  to  pay  this  unworthy  tribute  in 
passing — shall  we  be  allowed  the  comparison, 
made  with  all  due  respect  to  old  Charon  and 
to  printers’  devils? — the  Styx  of  the  press. 
When  will  this  unworthy  trembling  before 
the  slighest  breath  of  the  aura  peptdarii  cease  ? 
When  will  authors  of  respectability  be  free 
from  a thraldom  as  galling  as  it  is  degrading  ? 
Vf  iW  the  Moloch  of  religious  bigotry  continue 
to  prove  more  insatiable  than  even  the  war- 
god  of  the  Aztecs,  fed  on  human  victims  ? 

But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  spite 
of  the  religious  prejudice  which  so  strongly 
swayed  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Prescott,  the  great- 
ness and  magnificence  of  his  theme  inspired 
and  carried  him  away.  Cold  and  puritanical 
as  his  soul  may  have  been,  it  could  not  resist 
the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  which  bore  away 
the  conquerors  on  its  bosom,  any  more  than 
could  the  warlike  Aztecs  resist  their  strong 
arms,  their  good  swords,  and  their  iron  wilL 
Hence  he  kindles  with  his  subject,  enters 
heartily  into  its  stirring  scenes,  and  startling 
adventures,  shares  in  the  sufferings  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  conquerors,  and,  bating  some 
gross  insults  to  the  religion  which  they  prized 
more  dearly  than  life,  appreciates  their  lofty 
motives,  and  does  them  ample  justice. 

The  annals  of  mankind,  though  they  unfold 
many  a scene  which  shows  **  how  thin  is  the 

* The  ineideiit  here  alliided  to  if  well  known.  Dio- 
genes, ftoilinc  with  hif  muddj  feet  the  carpets  of  Plato, 

obserred  with  a sneer:  •*Caleo  faitum  PlaUmu.** 
Plato  calmly  replied : “ At  majori  fa$iu  !** 


partition  that  divides  romance  from  reality,” 
yet  tell  of  few  such  feats  as  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  As  our  historian 
well  remarks:  *Mhe  whole  story  has  the  air 
of  fable  rather  than  of  history  1 a legend  of  ro^ 
mance — a tale  of  the  genii!”*  He  thus  hap^ 
pily  groups  together  the  ^ncipal  startling  in- 
cidents of  which  it  is  made  up,  when  viewed 
merely  as  a military  achievement 

**That  a handffil  of  adventurers,  indifier- 
entlv  armed  and  equipped,  should  have  landed 
on  the  shores  of  a powerful  empire,  inhabited 
by  a fierce  and  warlike  race,  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  reiterated  prohibitions  of  its  sovereign, 
have  forced  their  way  into  the  interior ; — that 
they  should  have  done  this,  without  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  the  land,  without 
chart  or  compass  to  guide  them,  without  any 
idea  of  the  difficulties  they  were  to  encounter, 
totally  uncertain  whether  the  next  step  might 
bring  them  on  a hostile  nation  or  on  a desert, 
feeling  their  way  along  in  the  dark,  as  it 
were ; — that,  though  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
their  first  encounter  wila  the  inhabitants,  they 
should  still  have  pressed  on  to  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  and,  having  reached  it,  thrown 
themselves  unhesitatingly  into  the  midst  of 
their  enemies ; — that,  so  far  from  being  daunted 
by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  there  exhibited 
of  power  and  civilization,  they  should  have 
been  but  the  more  confirmed  in  their  original 
design ; — that  they  should  have  seized  the 
monarch,  have  executed  his  ministers  before 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and,  when  driven 
forth  with  ruin  from  the  gates,  have  gathered 
their  scattered  wreck  together,  and,  after  a sys- 
tem of  operations,  pursued  with  consummate 
policy  and  daring,  have  succeeded  in  over- 
turning the  capital,  and  establishing  their 
sway  over  the  country;  that  all  this  should 
have  been  effected  by  a mere  handful  of  indi- 
gent adventurers,  is  a fact  little  short  of  the 
miraculous, — too  startling  for  the  probabilities 
demanded  by  fiction,  and  without  a parallel 
in  the  pages  of  hi8tory.”t 

The  number  of  Spaniards  who  marched 
the  first  time  against  Mexico,  fell  short  of  four 
hundred4  Accompanying  the  expedition  were 
about  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  and  a few 
Cempoallans;  and  the  whole  force  did  not 
exceed  seven  thousand  men,  who  were  to 
fight  against  and  to  conquer  the  countless  my- 
riads of  Montezuma!  The  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  fight  their  way  to  the  capital 
inch  by  inch ; and  they  had  first  to  subdue, 
before  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  intervening  warlike  tribes.  Among 

• Yol.  iii,  p.  215.  t Ibid.  p.  221, 222. 

% Yol.  ii,  p.  69. 
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these,  the  riiost  formidable  were  the  fierce 
mountaineers — ‘^the  Swiss  of  Anahuac,”  as 
Mr.  Prescott  styles  them ; or  rather  the  Spar- 
tans—the  brave  and  independent  Tlascalans ; 
first  the  deadliest  enemies,  and  then  the  most 
steadfast  friends  of  the  conquerors. 

With  this  mere^  handful  of  ill-assorted 
troops,  the  Spaniards  had  to  encounter,  in  his 
own  capital,  the  dread  Montezuma,  a name 
terrible  throughout  Anahuac — a name  which 
could  summon  in  an  instant  millions  of  fierce 
warriors,  prepared  to  do  battle  to  the  death, 
under  his  banner!  They  had  to  plant  their 
standard  in  the  very  heart  of  Tenochtitlan — 
‘^the  Venice  of  the  Aztecs they  had  to  up- 
hold it  there,  against  the  myriads  who,  lashed 
into  a wild  fury  by  the  battle  cry  of  their  great 
war-god,  rushed  to  the  onslaught,  and  made 
almost  superhuman  efibrts  to  pull  it  down! 
Cut  ofi*  fiom  all  communication  with  the  main 
land,  by  the  surrounding  lakes  and  the  opened 
sluices  of  the  dikes — hemmed  in  by  the  hosts 
who  were  fiercely  shouting  for  their  blood, 
and  clamoring  for  new  human  victims  for 
their  terrible  Moloch — exhausted  with  fatigue, 
reeking  with  wounds,  and  almost  expiring 
with  hunger — they  yet  maintained  with  des- 
perate bravery  the  unequal  contest! 

Driven  from  the  capital  amid  the  unuttera- 
ble horrors  of  the  JVbche  Triste,  they  gathered 
together  the  miserable  wreck  of  their  former 
army ; and,  alter  fighting  their  way  back  to 
the  coast,  contending  at  every  step  with  hun- 
ger, with  thirst,  with  snares  laid  for  their  de- 
struction, with  hostile  armies  sent  out  to  cut 
off  their  retreat,  doomed  to  destruction,  though 

fated  not  to  die,” — they  again,  in  nothing 
dismayed  by  their  past  sufierings,  fought 
their  way  back  to  the  capital,  unmindful  of 
danger,  an(t  regardless  of  the  awful  death  on 
the  fatal  stone  of  sacrifice — a doom  which 
stared  them  in  the  face,  and  which  had  already 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  among  their  comrades. 

Montezuma  was  no  more;  but  a greater 
than  Montezuma  sat  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  the  Aztecs.  Young,  active,  persevering, 
fertile  in  resources,  and  determined  rather  to 
die  with  his  people  than  to  submit  to  the 
Spanish  yoke,  Guatamozin — the  last  of  the 
Aztecs — was  prepared  to  defend  his  capital  to 
the  last  extremity ; and  bis  people,  to  a man, 
shared  in  the  determination  of  their  youthful 
sovereign.  The  superstitious  awe  which  had 


seized  them  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  now  yielded  to  a deadly  hatred 
of  men  whom  past  reverses  had  proved  equally 
mortal  with  themselves.  Now  came  the  deadly 
strife,  the  fierce  tug  of  war. 

The  result  is  known,  and  the  story  is  soon 
told.  After  feats  of  daring  and  bravery  which 
only  Spanish  chivalry  could  achieve, — after  a 
siege,  perhaps  the  most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  history, — after  a series  of  desperate 
assaults,  and  equally  desperate  defences,  al- 
most without  a parallel, — the  iron  purpose  of 
the  Spaniard  won  the  day,  and  the  banner  oi 
Castile  floated  in  triumph  from  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  the  great  temple  of  Tenochtitlan ! 
But  it  floated  over  a city  laid  in  ruins,  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slain!  The 
Aztecs  would  have  it  so : they  had  fiercely  re- 
sisted every  ofier  of  capitulation;  they  had 
determined  to  bury  themselves  under  the 
ruins  of  their  capital!  Thus  fell  the  proud 

Venice  of  the  Aztecs.”  But  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  began  their  first 
march  to  Mexico,  and  already  they  had  sub- 
dued an  immense  empire! ! 

However  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors  may 
have  bled  over  the  ruined  palaces  and  fallen 
turrets  of  the  capital ; however  they  may  have 
sympathized  with  the  appalling  sufierings  of 
its  people,  yet  the  iron  fate  of  war  left  them 
no  alternative.  The  conquest,  through  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Aztecs,  could  have 
been  efiected  with  no  less  disastrous  results. 
The  city,  however,  rose  from  its  ruins,  as  if 
by  magic — the  Spaniards  soon  made  it  more 
beautiful  and  magnificent  than  ever;  they 
substituted  the  Christian  church  for  the  odious 
and  blood-stained  TeocalU;  the  cross  for  the 
gory  statue  of  the  war-god  ; and  the  pure  and 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  Christianity  for  the  worse 
than  brutal  human  sacrifices  of  the  Aztec  su- 
perstition. Thus,  by  almost  supernatural  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices,  was  a vast  barbaric 
empire  subdued,  and  reclaimed  to  Christian 
civilization ! 

The  actors  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  this 
great  drama  were  all  men  of  iron  nerve  and 
chivalrous  daring.  They  all  achieved  feats  of 
almost  superhuman  strength,  and  won  im- 
perishable laurels  in  this  contest.  From  the 
common  soldier,  old  Bernal  Diaz, — who,  to 
hear  his  own  account,  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  every  leading  enterprise, — up  to 
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the  great  captain  himself,  all  distinguished 
themselres  by  a persererance  and  a patient 
endurance  of  toil  and  suffering  which  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  Spartans  of  Leonidas, 
or  the  legions  of  Csesar. 

Among  the  leaders,  there  was  Gonzalo  de 
Sandoral,  the  brilliant,  the  bold,  the  daring, 
the  successful,  the  darling  of  the  army  and  of 
his  general,  the  soul  of  chivalry — the  Tancred 
of  the  expedition.  There  was  the  equally 
daring  and  successful,  though  less  amiable  and 
scrupulous  Alvarado,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Guatemala,  the  T\maHtih,  or  ''child  of  the 
sun,”  of  the  Aztecs — the  Bohemond  of  the 
conquest.  But  peering  far  above  them  aU,  a 
pyramid  of  strength,  stands  forth  the  colossal 
character  of  Hernando  Cortes — the  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  of  the  conquest.  He  was  the 
very  man  for  the  emergency.  He  was  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  : it 
was  his  work,  in  its  origin,  in  its  progress,  in 
its  termination.  His  genius  originated  it, 
created  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  ac- 
complished, not  only  overcame,  but  turned  to 
account,  the  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles 
which  interposed,  watched  over  it  in  every  try- 
ing stage  of  its  progress,  and  finally  brought  it 
to  a glorious  consummation.  Few  men  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  ever  contended  with 
more  difficulties,  endured  more  hardships, 
were  more  fertile  in  expedients,  or  triumphed 
with  means  so  slender  and  inadequate. 

Once  he  had  landed  in  Mexico,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  conquering  the  empire,  he 
burnt  his  fleet,  thus  cutting  off  all  hope  of  re- 
treat, and  leaving  his  men  no  alternative  but 
to  conquer  or  to  die.  He  then  buckled  on 
his  good  sword,  and  followed  fearlessly,  with 
his  little  army,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  which 
he  had  resolved  to  plant  on  the  loftiest  pinna- 
cle of  the  city  of  Montezuma.  On,  on,  with 
the  battle  cry  of  “God  and  St.  lago!”  No 
dangers  appal,  no  difficulties  discourage  him. 
Labor,  and  toil,  and  hardships,  and  reverses, 
are  his  daily  bread : his  soul  rises  with  obsta- 
cles as  the  ship  rises  with  the  waves.  A child 
of  fortune,  he  seems  to  rise  superior  to  for- 
tune; or  rather,  his  genius  transmutes  mis- 
fortunes into  good  fortune. 

When,  after  incredible  toil  and  hazard,  he 
has  the  golden  prize  already  in  his  grasp, 
and  reposes  quietly  in  the  capital  of  Monte- 
zuma, he  learns  that  Narvaez  had  been  sent 


with  a formidable  force  to  supersede  him  in 
the  command,  not  a moment  is  lost;  he 
marches  with  electric  rapidity  to  meet  his 
rival,  surprises  him  in  his  camp,  defeats  his 
fresh  and  regular  troops  with  one-fourth  of 
their  number,  and  almost  without  a struggle, 
takes  them  prisoners,  wins  their  affections, 
incorporates  them  with  his  own  army,  and 
thereby  doubles  his  own  effective  force.  He 
finds  that  he  cannot  hope  to  take  the  capital 
without  a fleet  to  command  the  surrounding 
lakes,  and  his  genius  creates  a fleet,  and  has 
it  transported  across  the  mountains  on  the 
shoulders  of  men. 

Olid,  a subordinate  chieftain  rebels : Cortes 
leaves  all  his  Mexican  laurels  behind  him, 
and  to  chastise  him,  marches  three  thousand 
miles  through  the  unexplored  wilderness  of 
Chiapa — through  wood  and  marsh,  over  lake 
and  river ; making  every  obstacle  bend  to  his 
iron  will,  checking  the  rising  disaffection  of 
his  troops,  reviving  their  drooping  spirits, 
himself  leading  the  way  in  every  toil  and 
hardship : nor  does  he  give  over  the  seem- 
ingly hopeless  enterprise,  but  boldly  pushes 
on,  till  he  has  attained  his  object.  Perhaps, 
in  all  the  annals  of  mankind,  there  is  not  to 
be  found  a parallel  to  this  dreadful  march  to 
Honduras.  It  cost  the  great  conqueror  nearly 
as  much  time,  and  perhaps  more  hardship 
and  danger  than  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican 
empire  itself. 

In  one  word,  Cortes  was  ready  to  undertake 
any  thing  and  every  thing;  and  he  seldom 
failed  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertook. 
He  bad  the  intuition  of  genius ; his  mind  took 
in  at  a glance  all  the  incidents  and  bearings  of 
an  enterprise,  no  matter  how  difficult  or  com- 
plicated it  might  be.* 

We  know  of  no  exact  parallel  to  his  char- 
acter, but  he  possessed  traits  in  common  with 
many  great  generals  of  antiquity.  He  moved 
and  conquered  with  the  electric  rapidity  of 
Pyrrhys,  but  he  was  more  successful:  he 
subdued  a more  warlike  empirq  than  Alexan- 
der, but  he  did  not,  like  him,  subsequently 
waste  his  energies  in  debauch:  he  had  the 
courage,  skill,  and  indomitable  energy  of 

* Old  Bernal  Diaz  makes  the  following  naive  and 
pious  reflection  on  the  exploits  of  the  conquerors: 
**  and,  as  I ponder  on  our  exploits.  I feel  that  it  wm 
not  of  ourselves  that  we  performed  them,  but  that  it 
was  the  providence  of  God  which  guided  ns.  Much 
food  is  there  here  for  meditation  !*’— Jlp.  Presc.  ii,  HS* 
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Scipio  Africanufl,  and,  like  him,  he  destroyed 
• great  capital, — bat,  unlike  Scipio,  he  caused 
this  capital  to  rise  again  from  its  ashes  more 
splendid  than  erer.  He  conquered  with  Cessar, 
and  with  him,  he  wrote  his  own  commen- 
taries,*’* almost  amidst  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  battle-field!  He  had  the  iron  nerve  and 
the  fertile  invention  of  Hannihal,  and  the 
same  unconquerable  energy  in  encountering 
difiSculties ; but  he  was  much  more  fortunate 
than  Hannibal.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  old 
Bernal  Diaz  compares  him  to  the  two  gene- 
rals last  named. 

“ He  preferred  to  be  called  ‘ Cortes  ’ by  us, 
to  being  called  by  any  title ; and  with  good 
reason,  for  the  name  of  Cortes  is  as  famous 
in  our  day,  as  was  that  of  Caesar  among  the 
Romans,  or  of  Hannibal  among  the  Cartha- 

genians.”t 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  of 
copious  extracts  from  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest, setting  forth  the  character  of  Cortes,  to 
which  Mr.  Prescott  does  as  ample  justice  as 
his  religious  prejudices  would  possibly  permit 
We  can  make  room  but  for  one  or  two. 

‘‘  Indeed,”  he  says,  “ the  history  of  the  con- 
quest, as  I have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, is  necessarily  that  of  Cortes,  who  is, 
if  I may  so  say,  not  merely  the  soul,  but  the 
lx)dy  of  the  enterprise, — present  everywhere 
in  person,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  or  in  the 
building  of  the  works,  with  his  sword  or  with 
his  musket,  sometimes  leading  his  soldiers, 
and  sometimes  directing  his  little  navy.  The 
negotiations,  intrigues,  correspondence,  are  all 
conducted  by  him ; and,  like  Csesar,  he  wrote 
his  own  commentaries  in  the  heat  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  which  form  the  subject  of  them.”J 

" He  was  a knight  errant  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word.  Of  all  the  band  of  adventurous 
cavaliers,  whom  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, sent  forth  on  the  career  of  discovery  and 
conquest,  there  was  none  more  deeply  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  romantic  enterprise  than 
Hernando  Cortes.  Dangers  and  oifficulties, 
instead  of  deterring,  seemed  to  have  a charm 
in  his  eyes.  They  were  necessary  to  rouse 
him  to  a full  consciousness  of  his  powers. 
He  grappled  with  them  at  the  outset,  and,  if 
I may  so  express  myself,  seemed  to  prefer  to 
take  his  enterprises  by  the  most  difilcult  side! 
He  conceived,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  land- 
ing in  Mexico  (^doubtful),  the  design  of  its 
conquest.  When  he  saw  the  strength  of  its 
civilization,  he  was  not  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose. When  he  was  assailed  by  the  superior 
force  of  Narvaez,  he  still  persists  in  it ; and, 

• Cf.  Prcflcott,  in,  352. 

t Apod  eundem,  iii,  356.  ^ Ibid.  359. 


when  he  was  driven  in  ruin  from  the  capital, 
he  still  cherished  his  o^inal  idea.  How  aae- 
cessfuUy  he  carried  it  into  execution,  we  have 
seen.  After  the  few  years  of  repose  which 
succeeded  the  conquest,  his  adventurous  spirit 
impelled  him  to  that  dreary  march  across  t^ 
marshes  of  Chiapa ; and,  after  another  inter- 
val, to  seek  his  fortunes  on  the  stormy  Califor- 
nian gulf.  When  he  found  that  no  other  con- 
tinent remained  for  him  to  conquer,  he  made 
serious  proposals  to  the  emperor  to  equip  a 
fleet  at  his  own  expense,  with  which  he  would 
sail  to  the  Moluccas,  and  subdue  the  spice 
islands  for  the  crown  of  Castile  I 

A convincing  proof  of  the  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  personal  history  of  Cor- 
tes, and  an  evidence,  too,  of  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Prescott  as  a historian,  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  interest  of  his  work  does  not  flag, 
after  the  description  of  the  final  siege  and  fall 
of  Mexico.  The  brilliant  De  Solis  had  closed 
his  history  of  the  conquest  with  this  last  scene 
of  the  great  drama ; but  Mr.  Prescott,  at  the 
hazard  of  not  sustaining  his  naitative,  con- 
tinues it  after  this  event,  and  unfolds  the  va- 
rious startling  vicissitudes  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  Cortes.  And  never  was  a biography 
more  interesting,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated.  Few  readers  who 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  fall  of  Mexico,  will 
refuse  to  accompany  the  author  to  the  close  of 
his  volume ; and  many  even  will  read  with 
pleasure  the  valuable  papers  in  the  Appendix. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  at- 
tempting briefly  to  answer  two  questions, 
which  have  been  often  asked  respecting  the 
conquest  of  Mexico. 

1.  Was  the  conquest  justifiable? 

2.  Was  it  stained  with  unnecessary  and 
wanton  cruelty  by  the  Spanish  conquerors? 

1.  The  principles  by  which  we  judge,  in 
the  abstract,  of  the  right  of  conquest,  are  very 
abstruse  and  difficult  to  be  ascertained  with 
certainty.  They  lie  back  in  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  and  constitute  the  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  portions  of  international  ju- 
risprudence. Conquerors  seldom  reason ; t^y 
act.  They  come  up  to  Shell’s  definition  of 
an  Irishman : " they  act  first  and  think  after- 
wards.” Might  and  right  are  not  synony- 
mous terms;  but  they  have  been  too  often 
viewed  as  such  in  the  annals  of  conquest.  I 
We  recollect  once  to  have  read  on  the  barrel 

I 

• Ibid.  353,  354. 
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of  a canon  the  aignificant  inscription : uUima 
ratio  regum/^ — the  last  reason  of  kings.  This 
saying  is  perhaps  still  more  true  of  conquerors 
than  of  kings. 

The  right  of  conquest  inFolves  a number  of 
rery  complicated  questions;  and  the  slight- 
est circumstance  may  change  a whole  case. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of  deciding 
the  question,  whether  the  Spanish  conquest 
was  justifiable,  will  be  to  present  a succinct 
statement  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  case, 
with  such  reflections  interspersed,  as  the  facts 
may  themselves  suggest  or  warrant.  We  will 
idopt  this  method,  and  will  state  no  fact  which 
is  not  undoubted,  and  for  which  we  will  not 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Prescott  himself ; 
though  we  shall  be  compelled  to  controvert 
some  of  hia  positions.  And,  unless  we  are 
gready  mistaken,  it  will  clearly  appear  from 
the  train  of  our  remarks,  that,  if  ever  a con- 
quest was  justifiable,  that  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards  was  so. 

Before  the  expedition  of  Cortes,  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Spaniards  had  already  discovered 
the  continent  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  it  bad  been  visited  by  two  other  adventur 
rers,  Cordova  and  Grijalva. 

" Under  this  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise,” 
Mr.  Prescott  tells  us,  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery had  extended,  by  the  beginning  of 
Charles  the  fifth’s  reign,  from  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, along  the  winding  shores  of  Darien,  and 
the  South  American  continent,  to  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  mighty  barrier  of  the  isthmus 
had  been  cbmbed,  and  the  Pacific  descried  by 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  second  only  to  Columbus 
in  this  valiant  band  of  “ ocean  chivalry.’  ”♦ 

Grijalva  had  not  returned ; but  Cordova  had, 
by  his  glowing  accounts,  quickened  the  zeal, 
and  stimulated  the  enterprise  of  Velasquez,  the 
governor  of  Cuba.  He  accordingly  fitted  out 
an  expedition  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
Hernando  Cortes.  The  ol]jects  of  this  enter- 
prise were : to  find  Grijalva ; to  rescue  six 
Christians  whom  Cordova  had  r^mrted  as  lin- 
gering in  captivity  in  Yucatan ; and  lastly  and 
chiefly,  to  extend  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
the  natives..  In  the  instructions  given  to  Cor- 
tes, no  allusion  is  made  to  a conquest  of  the 
oonntry,  properly  so  called. 

**  But  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was 
barter  with  the  natives.  In  pursuing  this, 
special  care  was  to  be  taken  that  they  should 

• Vol.  i,p.  217. 


receive  no  wrong,  but  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  humanity.  Cortes  was  to  bear  in  mind 
above  all  things  that  the  object  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  had  most  at  heart  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  He  was  to  impress 
on  them  the  grandeur  and  goodness  of  his 
royal  master,  to  invite  them  'to  give  in  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  to  manifest  it  by  regal- 
ing him  with  such  comfortable  presents  of 
gold,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  as,  by  show- 
ing their  own  good  will,  would  secure  his  fa- 
vor and  protection.’  He  was  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  coast,  sounding  its  bays 
and  inlets  for  the  benefit  of  future  navigators. 
He  was  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,”*  &c. 

The  author  adds,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  instructions  given  to  Cortes  " must  be  ad- 
mitted to  provide  for  the  interests  of  science  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  for  those  which  had  re- 
ference only  to  a commercial  speculation. ”t 

Armed  with  these  humane  and  pacific  instruc- 
tions, Cortes  landed  in  Mexico;  nor  did  he 
violate  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  them, 
until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  indomitable 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  They,  and  not  he, 
struck  the  fii^t  blow ; and  his  tippeal  to  arms 
was’a  necessary  measure  of  self  defence.  The 
first  battle  occured  at  Tobasco  ; and  Mr.  Pres- 
cott speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Cortes  as  follows. 

"Before  commencing  hostilities,  that  'he 
might  act  with  entire  regard  to  justice,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  royal  coun- 
sel,’ he  first  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
through  the  interpreter,  that  he  desired  only  a 
free  passage  for  his  men ; and  that  he  proposed 
to  revive  ihe  friendly  relations  which  had  for- 
merly subsisted  between  his  countrymen  and 
the  natives.  He  assured  them  that  if  blood 
were  spilt,  the  sin  would  lie  on  their  heads  and 
that  resistance  would  be  useless,  since  he  was 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  take  up  his  quarters 
that  night  in  the  town  of  Tobasco.’’^ 

This  proclamation  was  received  by  the  In- 
dians, " with  shouts  of  defiance  and  a shower 
of  arrows.”}  This  was  a usual  mode  of  pro- 
cedure with  Cortes,  who  was,  in  no  instance, 
the  aggressor — at  least  on  his  first  march  to 
Mexico,  and  until  he  had  been  hopelessly 
committed  in  the  war  of  the  conquest.  Thus, 
ere  he  encountered  the  fierce  Tlascalans, 

" Cortes,  when  he  had  come  within  hearing, 
ordered  the  interpreter  to  proclaim  that  he  had 
no  hostile  intentions,  but  wished  to  be  allowed 
a passage  through  their  country,  which  he  had 
entered  as  a friend.  This  declaration  he  com<^ 

• Ibid.  p.  24d--9.  t im.  t Ibid.  p.  278.  § Ibid. 
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inanded  the  royal  notary,  Godey,  to  record  on 
the  spot,  that  if  blood  were  shed  it  might  not 
be  charged  on  the  Spaniards.’’* 

At  Cempoalla,  the  capital  of  the  Totonacs, 
he  had  already  heardof  the  tyranny  of  Montezu- 
ma, and  of  the  horrid  human  sacrifices  prac- 
tised by  the  Aztecs.  The  Cempoallan  cacique 
had  told  him  that  Montezuma  was  *^a  stem 
prince,  merciless  in  his  exactions,  and,  in  case 
of  resistance,  or  any  offence,  sure  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  by  carrying  off  their  young  men 
and  maidens  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  deities. 
Cories  assured  him,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  such  enormities ; he  had  been  sent  by 
his  sovereign  to  redress  abuses  and  to  punbh 
the  oppressor ; and  if  the  Totonacs  would  be 
true  to  him,  he  would  enable  them  to  throw 
off  the  detested  yoke  of  the  Aztecs.”t  He  had 
already  assured  the  cacique  “ that  he  had  come 
to  the  Aztec  shores  to  abolish  the  inhuman 
worship  which  prevailed  there,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.”t 

The  more  nearly  the  Spaniards  approached 
the  Aztec  capital,  the  more  were  their  souls 
harrowed  by  the  spectacles  which  ^very  where 
lUet  their  eyes,  revealing  both  the  execrable 
tyranny  of  Montezuma,  and  the  awful  extent 
to  which  was  carried  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifices  among  the  Aztecs.  In  one  place- 
called  Cocothm  by  Bernal  Diaz — there  were 
thirteen  teo  callia  (temples)  j . . . and  in  the 
suburbs  they  had  seen  a receptacle,  in  which, 
according  to  Bernal  Diaz,  were  stored  a hun- 
dred thousand  skulls  of  human  victims,  all 
piled  and  ranged  in  order!  He  reports  the 
number  as  one  ascertained  by  counting  them 
himself.”}  The  author  adds : “ The  Span- 
iards were  destined  to  become  familiar  with 
this  appalling  spectacle  as  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  Aztec  capital.”| 

These  human  sacrifices,  of  which  many 
among  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  destined 
subsequently  to  become  the  victims,^  had  been 
long  carried  to  a frightful  extent  in  Anahuac. 
It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Aztec  religion, 
and  was  yearly  on  the  increase.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Prescott  says : 

‘^The  amount  of  victims  immolated  on  its 
accursed  altars  would  stagger  the  faith  of  the 

♦ Ibid.  p.  426.  tibid.  p.  346.  | Ibid.  p.  446. 

§lbid.  p.  3A9.  il  Ibid.  pp.  399—400. 

V Sec  Prescott,  Tolume  iii,  pp.  15*2—3,  for  a graphic 
description  of  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  the  Spaniards  on 
the  summit  of  the  great  teocalli  of  Mexico. 


least  scrupulous  believer.  Scarcely  any  au- 
thor pretends  to  estimate  the  yearly  sacrifice 
throughout  the  empire  at  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  and  some  car^  the  number  as  hign 
as  fifty.  On  great  occasions,  as  the  coronation 
of  a king,  or  the  consecration  of  a temple,  the 
number  becomes  still  more  appalling.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  great  temple  of  Huitzilopot- 
chli,  in  1486,  the  prisoners,  who  for  some 
years  had  been  reserved  for  the  purpose,  ^ere 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  capital.  They 
were  ranged  in  files,  forming  a procession 
nearly  two  miles  long.  The  ceremony  con- 
sumed several  days,  and  seventy  thousand 
captives  are  said  to  have  perished  at  the  shrine 
of  this  terrible  deity  !”♦ 

Again : 

‘^One  fact  may  be  considered  certain.  It 
was  customary  to  preserve  the  skulls  of  the  sa- 
crificed, in  buildings  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  companions  of  Cortes  counted 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  in  one  of 
these  edifices.  . . . Indeed  the  great  object  of 
war  with  the  Aztecs  was  quite  as  much  to 
gather  victims  for  their  sacrifices,  as  to  extend 
their  empire.  Hence  it  was  that  an  enemy 
was  never  slain  in  battle,  if  there  were  a chance 
to  take  him  alive.  To  this  circumstance  the 
Spaniards  repeatedly  owed  their  own  preser- 
vation. When  Montezuma  was  asked,  ^ why 
he  had  suffered  the  republic  of  Tlascala  to 
maintain  her  independence  on  his  borders,’  he 
replied,  * that  she  might  furnish  him  with  vic- 
tims for  his  gods.’  ”+ 

Such  then  was  the  tyranny,  and  such  were 
the  horrible  abominations  prevalent  among  the 
Aztecs!  Could  the  Spaniards,  could  Cortes 
look  on  those  scenes  unmoved  1 Could  he  as 
a Spanish  chevalier  of  lofty  bearing  leave  all 
those  wrongs  unredressed  ? Could  he  resist 
the  cry  of  the  fettered  slave  who  implored  his 
aid  in  breaking  his  bonds,  and  asserting  his 
freedom  from  an  odious  tyranny  which  was 
crushing  him  in  the  dust?  Could  he  as  a 
knight  of  the  cross  suffer  the  temples  any 
longer  to  be  besmeared  with  human  gore,  or 
the  smoke  of  the  horrid  sacrifice  any  longer  to 
ascend  from  wreaking  human  victims?  Could 
he,  when  he  had  the  power  to  prevent  it,  per- 
mit the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  and  of 
humanity  to  be  thus  openly  and  frightfully 

♦ Introdaction,  pp.  79,  80. 

t Ibid.  pp.  81—2.  For  a lively  picture  of  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  the  revolting  sacrifice  was  performed, 
see  ibid.  p.  75,  el  §eq.  For  the  appalling  speotacle 
which  met  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors  when  they  first 
I visited  the  Aztec  temples  of  Mexico,  see  volume  ii,  p. 
152.  Old  Bernal  Diaz  testifies,  that  those  **  belli  ” 
smelled  more  strongly  than  the  worst  chamer houses  of 
Castile ! 
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trampled  on,  under  his  Tery  eyes  ? Could  he, 
in  one  word,  as  a true  knight,  sworn  to  re^ 
dress  grievances,  to  protect  the  weak,  and  to 
assert  the  right,  do  otherwise  than  he  actually 
did? 

He  had  come  to  Mexico  with  pacific  in- 
tentions ; he  had  not  been  the  aggressor ; he 
was  drawn  into  the  war  against  his  own  will ; 
by  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  he  was 
subsequently  hurried  into  it  more  and  more 
deeply  : at  every  step  of  his  progress,  he  saw 
new  grievances  to  redress,  new  abominations 
to  suppress ; the  oppressed  nations  of  Anahuac 
loudly  called  on  him  for  protection  against  an 
inhuman  despot,  who  was  grinding  them  down 
with  exactions,  and  snatching  away,  for  the 
horrid  sacrifice,  their  sons  and  their  daughters  : 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  stirring  scenes,  the 
hearts  of  both  himself  and  his  companions 
in  arms,  beat  high  with  the  chivalrous  feelings 
which  had  lingered  longer  in  Spain  than  in 
any  other  country— could  he,  we  repeat  it, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did  ? 

Was  he,  in  the  first  moment  of  danger, 
through  an  over-nice  point  of  honor,  or  a too 
delicate  sense  of  the  Aztec  rights,  to  turn  his 
back  on  men,  who  themselves  respected  the 
rights  of  neither  God  nor  man — insulting  the 
former  with  human  sacrifices,  and  trampling 
systematically  on  the  dearest  rights  of  the  lat- 
ter ? Had  he  thus  ingloriously  fied,  he  would 
not  have  been  a true  Castilian  chevalier,  nor  a 
faithful  knight  of  the  cross ! But  Providence 
had  entrusted  to  him  a higher  mission,  and 
well  and  fully  did  he  fulfil  it.  Wherever  his 
arms  were  victorious,  the  fetters  of  the  crouch- 
ing slave  were  stricken  off,  and  the  trembling 
captive,  reserved  for  the  sacrifice,  escaped  from 
his  horrid  cage  !*  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  the  scourge  of 
the  oppressor.  Nor  did  he  desist,  until  the 
throne  of  the  haughty  Aztec  was  laid  in  the 
dust ; until  his  temples  were  purified  from  the 
abominations  of  human  victims,  and  dedicated 
to  the  true  God  in  a purer  worship ! 

According  to  the  principles  of  natural  rea- 
son, and  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  Gro- 
tius,t  Puffendorf,  and  most  writers  on  inter- 
national law,  human  sacrifices  alone  generally 

• Cf.  Preioott,  TOI.  ii,  p.  36. 
t See  bit  eutbority  qooted  in  an  able  leview  of  May- 
er** Mexico,  in  the  March  nnmliwr  of  this  Magazine. 
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practiced  among  a people  would  justify  their 
subjugation  by  another,  in  case  they  would 
not  consent,  on  being  properly  appealed  to,  to 
abolish  of  themselves  the  abominable  custom. 
If  war  may  be  lawfully  declared  for  the  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  rights  of  property,  is  it 
not,  a fortiori,  lawful,  when  it  is  waged  to  pro- 
tect from  the  most  barbarous  death  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  human  beings?  If  by  the 
universally  received  principles  of  international 
law,  war  may  be  waged  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  can  it  not,  a fcrtiori,  be  declared  for  the 
object  just  referred  to  ? Mr.  Prescott,  in  fact, 
does  not  dissent  from  these  views,  however  he 
may  seek  to  conceal  or  to  qualify  his  opinion. 
Take  this  passage  as  an  evidence : he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Aztec  sacrifices  : 

‘‘  Men  became  familiar  with  scenes  of  hor- 
ror and  the  most  loathsome  abominations. 
Women  and  children — the  whole  nation  be- 
came familiar  with,  and  assisted  at  them.  The 
heart  was  hardened,  the  manners  were  made 
ferocious,  the  feeble  light  of  civilization,  trans- 
mitted from  a milder  race,  was  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miserable  victims,  throughout  the  empire  were 
yearly  fattened  in  its  cages,  sacrificed  on  its 
altars,  dressed  and  served  at  its  banquets? 
The  whole  land  was  converted  into  a vast  hu- 
man shambles ! The  empire  of  the  Aztecs  did 
not  fall  before  its  time 

Then  follows  this  singular  passage  : 

Whether  these  unparalleled  outrages  fur- 
nish a suflicient  plea  to  the  Spaniards  lor  their 
invasion,  whether  with  the  Protestant,  we  are 
content  to  find  a reward  for  it  in  the  natural 
rights  and  demands  of  civilization,  or,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic,  in  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
pope  (! ),— on  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
pounds,  the  conquests  by  most  Christian  na- 
tions in  the  east  and  west  have  been  defended — 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  as  it  has  already 
been  considered  in  a former  chapter.’^ 

One  would  have  thought,  had  not  Mr.  Pres- 
cott intimated  the  contrary,  that  Protestants 
had  not  monopolized  all  the  common  sense  of 
the  world ; and  that  Roman  Catholics  could 
claim  an  equal  right  with  them  to  defend  their 
conquests  by  an  appeal  to  the  natural  rights 
and  demands  of  civilization.”  We  boldly 
deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  any  Catho- 
lic power  ever  rested  the  defence  of  its  con- 
quests, **  in  the  good  pleasure  of  the  pope 
and  the  authorities  to  which  Mr.  Prescott  refers 
for  proof  of  this,  " in  a former  chapter,”  do 

♦ Vol.  iii,  p.  117.  flWd. 
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not  establish  it  any  more  than  a long  note  ap- 
pended to  this  same  chapter,  establishes  the 
immaculateness  of  the  Puritans  who  colonized 
New  England. 

This  will  clearly  appear  from  a very  brief 
examination  of  Mr.  Prescott’s  curious  opinion 
of  the  theory  of  the  right  of  conquest  main- 
tained by  Catholics.  AAer  having  asserted, 
without  any  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  holy 
see  claimed  a right  to  all  pagan  lands,  he  adds : 

" Thus  Alexander  VI  generously  granted  a 
large  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  the  eastern  to  the  Portuguese. 
These  lofty  pretensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  far  from  being 
nominal,  were  acknowledged  and  appealed  to 
as  conclusive  in  controversies  between  na- 
tions.”* 

This  last  fact  solves  the  whole  problem. 
The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  fearing  to 
come  into  collision  in  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
discoveries,  appealed,  by  mutual  consent,  to 
the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  as  a freely 
chosen  arbitrator,  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
their  prospective  territories.  The  popes,  feel- 
ing that-  their  powerful  mediation  might  pre- 
vent war  and  bloodshed,  as  freely  acceded  to 
the  proposal.  The  result  proved  their  wisdom 
and  forecast.  The  treaty  of  Tordesillas  between 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  this  papal  partition, 
settled,  without  a drop  of  blood,  a controversy 
which  otherwise  might  have  involved  both 
governments  in  a dreadful  war.f 

That  this  is  the  true  view  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, appears  still  more  clearly  from  Mr.  Pres- 
cott’s own  admission — singularly  inconsistent 
with  his  previous  random . assertions.  He 
says  4 

“ It  should  be  remarked  that,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  between  the  Roman 
Catholic — or  rather  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese nations — and  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  re- 
lation to  the  true  foundation  of  their  titles  in  a 
moral  view,  they  have  always  been  content  in 
their  controversies  with  one  another,  to  rest 
them  exclusively  on  prioriiy  of  discovery.” 

And  in  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  Vatlel 
and  Chancellor  Kent.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
frbm  our  author’s  own  showing,  that  his 
assertion  concerning  the  Catholic  nation’s 
resting  their  titles  ^^in  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  pope,”  is  all  a fallacy — a mere 

• Ibid.  Tol.  ii,p.  81.  + Cf.  Prcfcott,  ibid.  note. 

t Ibid.  p.  32,  note. 


insipid  crust  thrown  to  the  Cerberus  of 
bigotry  I 

We  have  a word  to  bestow,  en  passant,  on 
our  old  friends,  the  good  Puritans  of  New 
England,  whom  Mr.  Prescott  draws  into  the 
discussion  on  the  right  of  conquest.  He  ad- 
mits that  Ring  James’  patent  asserted  rights 
as  absolute  nearly  as  those  claimed  by  the  Ro- 
man see.”*  But  the  good  Puritans  of  New 
England  did  not  rest  their  claims  on  this  pat- 
ent— not  they ! Nor  did  they  rest  them  on  the 
general  arguments  alleged  by  other  Protest- 
ants,t  drawn  from  the  design  of  God  that  the 

i^.  of  the  earth  should  be  extensively  cultiva- 
ted, or  from  the  wants  of  an  eyer-expanding 
civilization.  They  were  far  too  enlightened  to 
maintain  their  tillers  under  any  such  flimsy 
pretexts ! On  the  contrary,”  our  author  tells 
us,  they  established  their  title  to  the  soil  by 
fair  purchase  of  the  aborigines ; thus  forming 
an  honorable  contrast  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
too  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  America  con- 
tinent.’’^ 

All  that  this  fine  picture  needs  is  fidelity  of 
outline,  and  truth  of  coloring.  In  bargaining, 
the  aborigines  of  North  America  were  no 
match  for  the  shrewd  Puritans ; especially,  as 
was  often  the  case,  after  the  heads  of  the  for- 
mer had  been  excited  by  copious  draughts  of 
rum  !”  They  often  sold  their  territory  for  a 
mere  trifle : sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pequods  of  Connecticut,  their  soil  was  seized 
on  by  reckless  violence.  The  good  Puritans 
were  too  often  wont  to  treat  them  as  Amalecites, 
who  were  to  be  driven  without  mercy  from 
their  new  Chanaan  I 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Puritans  were  in  the  habit  of  first 
cheating,  then  of  goading  into  war,  next  of 
driving  into  the  wilderness  or  selling  into  bon- 
dage, and  lastly,  if  other  means  failed,  of  ex- 
terminating the  poor  Indian  tribes  of  New 
England ! The  preachers  often  accompanied 
these  expeditions  of  extermination,  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  troops>  and  with  the  godly 
Stone,”  pouring  forth  long  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms ! { 

Did  Mr.  Prescott  forget  that  thePuntans  ex- 
terminated or  drove  into  the  wilderness  all  the 

* Ibid.  t Ibid. 

t cf.  Bancroft  passim.  See  hit  tettimoniea  on  tbif 
subject  accumulated  in  a review  of  Mr.  Webeter’s  Baa- 
ker  Hill  speech,  published  in  the  Catholic  Cabinet  of 
St.  Louis  for  October,  1843.  § Ibid. 
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once  flourishing  tribes  of  New  England — the 
Pokanokets,  the  Naragansetts^  the  Pequods? 
Did  he  forget  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
they  requited  the  generous  hospitality  of  old 
Massasoit — who  had  first  sheltered  them  in  his 
wigwam — ^by  selling  the  only  heir  of  his  house 
into  bondage  under  the  burning  sand  of  Ber- 
mudas ? Did  he  forget  the  long  continued  and 
cold-blooded  and  systematic  cruelty,  with  which 
they  successively  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  most  of  the  original  occupants  of  the  soil  ? 
Did  he  forget  that  they  did  little  or  nothing  for 
their  religious  culture?  Could  he,  a New 
Englander,  have  wholly  forgotten  all  these 
things,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blue  laws  and  the 
burning  of  witches  ? If  he  did  not,  why  hold 
up  his  forefathers  as  such  paragons  of  perfec- 
tion, and  models  for  imitation?  The  fairness 
of  the  Puritans,  forsooth ! 

2.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  second 
question  : Did  the  Spaniards  stain  their  con- 
quest of  Mexico  with  wanton  and  unnecessary 
cruelty  ?” 

Mr.  Prescott’s  own  authority  warrants  us 
to  answer  emphatically  in  the  negative.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  on  this  question : nor  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  subject  will  probably  recur  in  our 
next  article  on  Mr.  Prescott’s  work ; in  which 
we  mean  to  speak  of  the  religious  point  of 
view  of  the  conquest,  and  besides,  the  case  is 
a very  plain  one,  and  though  complicated  in 
its  details,  is  yet  easily  made  out.  Never  was 
there,  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  a 
conquest  which  was  efiected  with  less  cruelty 
or  bloodshed.  Never  was  there  one  which 
was  conducted  with  more  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion, even  in  the  heat  of  the  most  stirring 
scenes.  Never  was  there  one  stained  with 
fewer  crimes,  or  in  which  more  eflectual  means 
were  adopted  to  check  violence  and  to  stay 
cruelty. 

All  this  can  be  easily  established  by  incon- 
testable evidence.  We  have  already  seen  how 
humane  was  the  spirit  breathed  by  the  instruc- 
tions furnished  to  Cortes  by  Velasquez.  Mr. 
Prescott  is  our  witness  that  Cortes  faithfully 
kept  those  instructions,  at  least  until  he  had 
reached  Cholula,  on  his  way  to  the  Aztec  capi- 
tal. 

" The  present  expedition,  up  to  the  period 
of  its  history  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  had 
been  probably  stained  with  fewer  of  such  acts 


(of  violence),  than  almost  any  similar  enterprise 
of  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  the  new  world. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  Cortes  had  pro- 
hibited all  wanton  injuries  to  the  natives,  and 
had  punished  the  perpetrators  of  them  with 
exemplary  severity.  He  had  been  faithful  to 
his  friends,  and  with  perhaps  a single  excep- 
tion, not  unmerciful  to  his  foes.”* 

What  this  single  exception  is,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  guess,  unless  the  historian  refers  to  his 
having  had  the  hands  of  the  Tlascalan  spies 
cut  off,  and  his  , having  sent  them  to  their 
countrymen  in  this  mutilated  condition.  But 
this  severity,  shocking  as  it  may  appear  to  our 
present  delicacy,  was  really  an  act  of  mercy 
to  the  fierce  Tlascalans,  whose  souls  were  thus 
stricken  with  a terror  that  induced  them  to 
close  the  war,  and  thereby  to  stop  the  efiusion 
of  blood : it  was  such  even  to  the  spies  them- 
selves whom  the  international  law  of  aU  na- 
tions would  have  consigned,  and  would  even 
now  consign  to  the  gallows.  Was  Washing- 
ton inhumane  because  he  persisted  in  having 
Major  Andre  hung,  though  this  brave  man 
urgently  entreated,  as  a last  request,  that  he 
might  he  permitted  to  die  the  death  of  a sol- 
dier? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  deeds 
of  the  conquerors  are  wholly  defensible,  or  that 
they  never  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  un- 
warranted by  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed.  But  we  do  assert  that  when 
all  those  circumstances  are  duly  and  impar- 
tially weighed,  there  was  less  of  wanton  cru- 
elty than  in  any  similar  expedition  for  conquest 
recorded  in  history.  The  actions  of  men 
struggling  to  win  an  empire,  and  placed  in 
daily  and  hourly  peril  of  their  lives,  with 
treachery  often  lurking  in  their  own  camp,  and 
snares  encompassing  them  from  without,  are 
not  surely  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  every 
day  life.  Rightly  to  appreciate  them,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  the  present,  transport  our- 
selves back  to  their  own  times,  and  intermin- 
gle with  them  in  all  the  stirring  scenes  of  their 
great  drama.  Judging  the  conquerors  by  this 
equitable  standard,  we  will  find  that  they  were 
guilty  of  fewer  acts  of  violence  than  many  re- 
fined nations  of  even  this  enUgfUened  age, 
placed  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
bloody  deeds  of  the  conquerors  almost  disap- 
pear when  put  in  comparison  with  the  cruel- 

• Vol.  ii,  p.  93. 
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ties  perpetrated  by  the  enlightened  English  at 
the  storming  of  Badajoz,*  and  in  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Peninsular  war ; to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  multiplied  horrors  of  the  wars  which 
lately  desolated  Europe. 

The  wanton  cruelties  perpetratedby  someof 
the  Spanish  commanders,  were  severely  re- 
buked by  Cortes.  Thus  the  cold-blooded  mas- 
sacre of  the  Mexicans,  ordered  by  Alvarado, 
in  the  absence  of  Cortes  from  the  capital,  was 
strongly  censured  by  him  on  his  return,  how- 
ever Alvarado  sought  to  justify  it  by  motives 
of  alarm  and  of  expediency.  Speaking  of  this 
incident,  Mr.  Prescott  says  : 

‘^When  Alvarado  had  concluded  his  an- 
swers to  the  several  interrogatories  of  Cortes, 
the  brow  of  the  latter  darkened  as  he  said  to 
his  lieutenant : ' You  have  done  badly.  You 
have  been  false  to  your  trust.  Your  conduct 
has  been  that  of  a madman.’  And,  turning 
abruptly  on  his  heel,  he  left  him  in  undis- 
guised displea8ure.”t 

There  is  scarcely  a deed  of  cruelty  ascribed 
to  the  Spaniards  which  had  not  its  justifying 
or  at  least  its  palliating  circumstances.  Thus 
the  massacre  at  Cholula,  ordered  by  Cories, 
was  viewed  by  him  as  a necessary  measure  of 
self-defence,  under  circumstances  of  imminent 
peril  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  entered  the  city  as  friends ; they  had 
been  received  as  friends ; they  had  conducted 
themselves  as  friends.  While  every  external 
appearance  indicated  friendship  on  the  part  of 
the  Cholulans,  and  promised  security  to  their 
guests,  a foul  conspiracy  was  detected,  which 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extermination 
of  the  whole  Spanish  army ! Thus  betrayed 
by  men  wearing  the  mask  of  friendship,  Cor- 
tes determined  to  strike  the  first  blow  as  the 
only  means  his  genius  could  suggest  to  avert 
the  threatened  destruction.  And  though,  re- 
posing in  the  security  of  our  closet,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  he  exceeded  the  just 
measure  of  legitimate  defence,  yet  the  result 
justified  his  forecast.^ 

Another  matter  of  crimination  against  Cor- 
tes is  the  seizure  of  Montezuma  in  his  own 
capital,  while  the  emperor  was  regaling  him 
and  his  army  with  princely  hospitality.  But 
the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  Aztec  emperor 
were  strongly  suspected;  and  his  previous 
conduct  had  rendered  those  suspicions  doubly 

* Mr.  Prescott  admits  this,  rot.  ii,  p.  34. 

t Vol.  ii,  p.  289.  t Cf.  Ibid.  pp.  .38—36. 


Strong.*  The  Spaniards  too  were  in  a most 
critical  situation  in  the  midst  of  hostile  myri- 
ads, who  awaited  only  the  beck  of  Montezu- 
ma to  pounce  on  them,  and  to  destroy  them, 
or  lead  them  to  the  fatal  stone  of  sacrifice.  In 
this  emergency,  their  only  security  lay  in  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  person  of  Montezu- 
ma, and  in  using  his  influence  to  subdue  the 
city  without  shedding  a drop  of  blood.  It  was 
a bold  stroke,  worthy  the  genius  and  daring  of 
Cortes ; and,  as  a matter  of  expediency,  and 
even,  in  a certain  sense,  of  humanity,  it  was  a 
master-stroke  of  policy.  Mr.  Prescott  himself, 
though  he  follows  the  most  unfavorable  ac- 
counts of  the  transaction,  yet  pronounces  this 
equitable  opinion : 

To  view  the  matter  difierently,  we  must 
take  the  position  of  the  conquerors,  and  as- 
sume with  them  the  original  right  of  conquest. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  many  difii- 
culties  vanish.  If  conquest  was  a dutv, 
every  thing  necessary  to  effect  it  was  rignt 
also.  Right  and  expedient  became  converti- 
ble terms.  And  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  capture  of  the  monarch  was  expedient,  if 
the  Spaniards  would  maintain  their  hold  on 

the  empire.  ”t 

It  is  scarcely  pretended  that  after  his  seizure, 
Montezuma  was  treated  with  wanton  inhu- 
manity by  the  Spaniards.  Their  treatment  of 
the  brave  and  patriotic  Guatamozin,  after  the 
fall  of  Mexico,  is  not  so  easily  defended.  But 
if  he  was  submitted  to  the  torture,  it  is  but 
justice  to  Cortes  to  say  that  he  opposed 
with  all  his  might,  and  only  yielded  to  the 
clamor  of  his  soldiers  supported  by  the  royal 
treasurer,  A Iderete.J  The  soldiers  were  flushed 
with  victory,  and  goaded  into  madness  by 
disappointment  in  not  finding  the  expected 
booty,  which,  it  was  alleged,  Guatamozin  had 
concealed,  they  openly  threatened  insurrec- 
tion : and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  in- 
fluence even  of  Cortes  could  have  checked  or 
stayed  their  violence.  Indeed  when  we  re- 
flect with  how  motley  and  reckless  a soldiery 
he  had  to  deal,  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  success  of  his  efforts  to  enforce  subordina- 
tion, and  to  prevent  deeds  of  wanton  cruelty. 

If  Guatamozin  was  subsequently  executed 
by  Cortes,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
deed  was  done  amidst  the  awful  scenes  of  that 
dreadful  march  to  Honduras:  and  we  could 

♦ Mr.  Prewott  udmifs  mnoh,  vol.fi,  p.  159. 

t Vol.  ii,  p.  176.  t Cf  Prescott,  c(  ttq. 
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pardon  almost  every  thing  to  a man  exhausted 
by  so  many  hardships^  and  beset  with  so  many 
dangers.  Any  one  who  will  read  attentively 
Mr.  Prescott^s  account  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Cortes 
viewed  it  as  a necessary  measure  of  security 
to  the  lwe$  of  himself  and  followers.  His 
Indian  auxiliaries  vastly  outnumbered  his  own 
troops : amid  those  dreary  marshes  of  Chiapa, 
the  Spaniards  welre  wholly  in  the  power  of 
their  Aztec  allies : these  threatened  to  pounce 
upon  them  in  their  exhausted  condition,  and 
to  rear  again  the  fallen  banner  of  Guatamozin. 
A conspiracy  for  this  purpose  was  organized, 
of  which  the  fallen  emperor  was  believed  to 
be  the  ringleader.  Under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, Cortes  had  no  alternative.* 

Finally,  if  much  blood  was  shed,  and  many 
horrors  enacted  during  the  final  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Mexico,  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  Spaniards  as  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
siege  itself.  The  Spaniards  would  fain  have 
taken  the  capital  without  shedding  a drop  of 
blood ; but  the  obstinate  spirit  of  the  Aztecs 
resisted  all  their  repeated  overtures  for  a capitu- 
ktion.  We  cannot  better  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  the  conquerors  in  this  emergency  than 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Prescott. 

“Their  swords  were  rarely  stained  with 
Mood,  unless  it  was  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise.  Even  in  the  last 
siege  of  the  capital,  the  sufferings  of  the  Az- 
tecs, terrible  as  they  were,  do  not  imply  any 
unusual  cruelty  in  the  victors : they  were  not 
greater  than  those  inflicted  on  their  own  coun- 
trymen at  home,  in  many  a memorable  in- 
stance, by  the  most  polished  nations,  not 
merely  of  ancient  times,  but  of  our  own. 
They  were  the  inevitable  consequences  which 
follow  from  war,  when,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  its  own  legitimate  field,  it  is  brought 
home  to  the  hearth-stone,  to  the  peacelui 
community  of  the  city,— its  burghers  untrained 
to  arms,  its  women  and  children  yet  more  de- 
fencel^.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  the 
sufferings  of  the  besieged  were  in  a great  de- 
gree to  be  charged  on  themselves — on  their 
patriotic  but  desperate  self-devotion.  It  was 
not  the  desire,  as  it  was  not  certainly  the  in- 
terest, of  the  Spaniards  to  destroy  the  capital 
or  its  inhabitants.  When  any  of  these  fell 
into  their  hands,  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
their  wants  supplied,  and  every  means  taken 
to  infuse  into  them  a spirit  of  conciliation  ; and 
film  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  spite  of 
the  dre^ul  doom  to  which  they  consigned 

*CC  Ibid.  p.  386,  H teq. 


their  Christian  captives.  The  gates  of  a fair 
capitulation  were  kept  open,  though  unavail- 
ingly,  to  the  last  hour. 

“The  right  of  conquest  necessarily  implies 
that  of  using  whatever  force  may  be  necessary 
for  overcoming  resistance  to  the  assertion  of 
that  right.  For  the  Spaniards  to  have  done 
otherwise  than  they  did,  would  have  been  to 
abandon  the  siege,  and  with  it  the  conquest  of 
the  country.  To  have  suffered  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  high-spirited  monarch  to  escape, 
would  but  have  prolonged  the  miseries  of  war, 
by  transferring  it  to  another  and  more  inacces- 
sible quarter.  They  literally,  as  far  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  concerned,  had  no 
choice.  If  our  indignation  is  struck  with  the 
amount  of  suffering  in  this,  and  in  similar 
scenes  of  the  conquest,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  it  is  a natural  result  of  the  great 
masses  of  men  engaged  in  the  conflict.”* 

In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  the  impartial 
reader  to  compare  for  a moment  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Mexico  with  the  English  conquest 
of  India ; and  the  Spanish  Hernando  Cortes 
with  the  English  Lord  Clive.  How  immacu- 
late do  even  the  darkest  deeds  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors  appear  when  placed  by  the  side 
of  those  done  by  the  enlightened  English  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  India?  For  drops  of 
blood  shed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  English  shed 
gallons ; for  tens,  on  whom  the  Spaniards  in- 
flicted suffering,  the  English  inflicted  it  on 
thousands ! The  horrors  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest were  transient ; they  were  speedily  for- 
gotten in  the  blessings  of  the  new  civilization 
of  which  the  conquerors  were  the  harbingers  : 
the  horrors  of  the  English  conquest  yet  abide, 
increased  a hundred  fold  ; the  tens  of  millions 
of  enslaved  and  crushed  victims  yet  send  forth 
their  notes  of  wailing  under  English  tyranny  ! 
The  dreadful  horrors  recently  enacted  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Schinde  are  but  links  in  the 
chain  of  a systematic  cruelty  and  oppression 
which  has  continued,  with  little  intermission, 
since  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest — or  for 
the  last  eighty  years  I Lastly,  the  Spaniards 
abolished  the  horrid  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  indoctrinated  them  in  Christianity  ; 
the  English  bowed  down  the  bodies,  but  cared 
little  for  the  souls  of  their  victims  ; and  the  car 
of  Juggurnaut  yet  crushes  its  hundreds  of  fa- 
natical worshippers ! 

And  then  how  does  the  character  of  Lord 
Clive  compare  or  rather  contrast  with  that  of 
Hernando  Cortes ! Bold,  daring,  gifted,  and 

• VoL  iu,  pp.  318, 319. 
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successful  like  Cortes,  Clive  bad  not  a particle 
of  his  chivalry,  nor  of  his  moral  principle.  As 
a warrior  too  he  was  vastly  inferior.  He  had 
not  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with,  n<^ 
the  same  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  to  encounter. 
Though  assisted  with  fire-arms,  the  soft  and 
effeminate  Bengalee  was  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  fierce  Aztec,  and  the  warlike 
Tlascalan.  Finally,  Cortes  was  an  honorable 
and  high-minded  cavalier,  whose  nature  could 
not  scoop  to  meanness ; Clive  was  an  intriguer, 
a hypocrite,  a forger!*  The  two  names  of 

* We  would  ask  those  who  mieht  be  disposed  to 
think  these  epithets  anwarranUbJe  or  too  strong,  to 
read  Macaulay’s  review  of  **  Malcolm’s  life  of  Clire.” 


Lord  Clive  and  Hernando  Cortes  should  not 
be  breathed  together,  nor  written  on  the  same 
page,  any  more  than  those  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings and  the  very  worst  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys that  ever  ruled  in  the  Mexican  capital! 

M.  J.  S. 


We  ean  present  only  the  followiDg  brief  extract; 
**  Accordingly  this  man,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
life  an  honorable  English  gentleman  and  soldier,  was 
no  sooner  matched  aninst  an  Indian  intrisuer  than  be 
became  himself  an  hidian  iutris^r;  mo  descended 
without  scruple  to  falsehood,  to  hypocritical  caress^ 
to  the  substitution  of  documents,  and  to  eounteHeiling 
of  hands!”  Macaulay’s  Miscellanies,  8vo.  p.  3^. 
Carey  & Hart,  Philadelphia,  1843.  Read  the  entire 
review,  as  also  the  article  on  Warren  Haatings,  ibid, 
p.  460,  St  $eq. 
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lyjiubign^^s  History  of  the  G/reat  Reformation  i would  be  wanting,  and  the  mind  of  man  could 


ill  Germany  and  Switzerland  Reviewed  ; or 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  examined  in  Us 
Listiuments,  Catises,  and  Manner,  and  in  its 
itiflucnce  on  Religion,  Government,  LUeratitre 
mui  General  Civilisation,  By  M.  J.  Spald- 
ing, D.  D.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy. 
12mo.  pp.  379. 

IE  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
grand  evidence  of  its  divinity  and  of  its 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  obedience  of  man- 
kind. If  we  could  not  trace  the  existence  of 
the  church,  through  the  numberless  changes 
of  the  past,  up  to  the  period  when  her  hea- 
venly Founder  held  the  multitudes  in  breath- 
less admiration  at  the  sublimity  of  his  teach- 
ings, and  forced  their  intellects  into  submission 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought — if  we  could  not  view,  amid  the  con- 
stant revolutions  of  time,  the  accomplishment 
of  Christas  promise,  that  the  society  founded 
by  him  would  subsist  and  weather  the  fiercest 
storms  of  human  vicissitude,  we  would  pos- 
sess no  sufficient  grounds  of  adherence  to  any 
form  of  Christianity.  The  witness  to  testify 
that  this  religion  came  from  above,  as  well  as 
to  link  the  present  with  the  past,  and  to  show 
that  we  now  believe  and  practise  what  was 
inculcated  by  the  author  of  the  Christian  faith. 


discover  no  possible  means  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  revelation.  It  is  history,  there- 
fore, that  is,  the  tradition  of  ffiankind,  that 
furnishes  the  motives  of  credibility,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  acknowledge  the  authentic  estab- 
lishment and  the  constant  perpetuation  of  the 
faith  which  we  hold.  But  if  this  historical 
evidence  is  the  mirror  which  reflects  the  light 
of  truth  over  the  church  at  large,  it  is  equally 
the  criterion  and  the  safeguard  of  orthodoxy 
for  every  portion  of  the  church,  and  for  every 
individual  who  belongs  to  it  The  history  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  far  as  its  doctrines  are 
concerned,  consists  in  one  solitary  declaration, 
that  they  are  now  what  they  were  yesterday 
and  what  they  have  been  in  every  age  since 
they  were  originally  promulgated.  Hence  it 
is  plain  that  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
pretending  to  Christian  orthodoxy,  must  be 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  If  history  attests  that  they  have 
formed  one  society  in  doctrine,  and  worship  with 
the  great  body  of  believers,  then  are  they  to 
he  looked  upon  as  a portion  of  the  original 
church  established  by  Christy  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  history  is  against 
them ; if  it  shows,  at  any  particular  period, 
that  they  broke  off  their  connexion  with  the 
universal  church,  that  they  commenced  the 
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disBeminatioii  of  new  doctrines,  it  places  the 
stamp  of  norelty,  and  etmaequenily  of  error  on 
the  system  which  they  proclaim.  The  church 
of  Christ  was  not  to  change  in  doctrine ; it 
was  to  subsist  always  as  originally  constituted. 
The  Tcry  idea,  then,  of  reforming  the  church 
of  Christ  in  doctrine,  is  false  and  antUchristian; 
because  it  supposes  that  the  church,  against 
which  he  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  should 
never  prevail,  has  been  overcome  by  the  as- 
saults of  her  enemies ; it  supposes  that  there 
was  a period  when  the  mission  of  those  who 
were  the  ordinary  heralds  of  truth  had  fhiled, 
and  consequently  that  the  pledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  with  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  end  of  time,  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

By  this  single,  but  infallible  criterion  may 
all  the  dogmatizers  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  be  tested.  The  church  existing  under 
a visible  form,  a body  consisting  of  the  pas- 
tors and  of  the  faithful  under  their  charge, 
professing  one  doctrine,  one  worship,  under 
the  same  external  polity,  this  church  has  suf- 
fered no  interruption  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles ; it  began  in  Jerusalem  and  gradually 
swelled  its  numbers,  and  has  been  diffused 
over  the  whole  earth ; this  church  has  in  every 
age  been  the  living  and  subsisting  type,  or 
rather  embodiment  of  the  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship originally  delivered  by  the  Son  of  God ; 
it  forms  at  all  times  the  rule  by  which  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  and  practices  of  a Christian 
are  to  be  governed,  because,  to  depart  from 
this  standard,  would  be  deviating  from  the 
course  marked  out  by  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianity.  For  this  reason,  St.  Paul  de- 
clared to  his  disciples  in  the  very  first  days  of 
religion,  that  if  even  an  angel  from  heaven 
were  to  announce  a gospel  different  from  that 
which  they  had  learned  from  him,  he  should 
pass  unheeded,’^ and  the  earliest  and  most  illus- 
trious champions  of  the  Christian  faith  held 
the  same  language,  which  has  been  re-echoed 
from  their  time  to  the  present  day.  They 
knew  no  other  mark  of  orthodoxy  than  com- 
munion with  the  universal  church.  They 
continually  urged  upon  the  people  the  neces- 
sity of  unity,  and  of  a unity  growing  out  of 
submission  to  the  lawfully  constituted  pastors 
of  the  church.  That  the  faithful  were  to  be 
united  with  their  bishop,  and  the  bishop  with 
the  other  members  of  the  hierarchy,  was  the 


great  characteristic  of  the  society  founded  by 
Christ,  and  whoever  did  not  possess  this  badge 
of  union  was  looked  upon  as  an  alien,  as  a 
stranger  to  the  one  fold  under  one  shepherd. 
From  the  very  origin  of  Christianity,  there 
arose  false  prophets,  men  who  abounded  in 
their  own  sense,  and  who  refused  to  captivate 
their  minds  under  the  obedience  of  that  truth 
which  was  promulgated  by  the  apostles ; but 
the  evidence  of  their  heterodoxy  was  thehr 
separation  from  the  society  governed  by  the 
apostles ; and  this  test  of  error  continued  to 
be  applied  by  the  chief  pastors  who  succeeded 
the  original  propagators  of  the  gospel,  and 
has  always  served  to  unmask  the  illegitimate 
pretensions  of  such  as  have  placed  themselves 
in  opposition  to  the  church  of  God. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  anti- 
quity, no  one  perhaps  more  cogently  pressed 
this  argument  against  the  sectaries  of  the  time, 
than  Tertullian.  His  language  to  those  men 
was  the  following ; Whence  do  you  come  7 
Who  authorized  you  to  teach  the  people? 
Where  are  the  credentials  of  your  mission  ? 
Show  your  connexion  with  the  duly  appointed 
pastors;  show  that  you  have  received  the 
character  and  the  mission  of  apostles,  and  you 
will  be  entitled  to  a hearing ; but  without  these 
evidences,  your  declarations  can  have  no 
weight  whatever,  being  founded  only  on  your 
private  authority,  and  not  on  the  words  of 
Christ.”  Such  too  has  been  in  every  age  the 
method  of  discriminating  truth  from  error. 
When  Arius,  in  the  fourth  century,  ventured 
to  assert  that  Christ  was  not  God,  equal  to  the 
Father,  his  doctrine  was  reprobated,  because 
it  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the  great  body 
of  Christians,  and  his  error  was  condemned  in 
the  first  general  council,  held  at  Nice,  in  the 
year  325.  When  Macedonius  subsequently 
denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his 
novelty  was  anathematized  in  the  same  way 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  So 
also  were  the  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches 
rejected  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in  every  age 
the  same  test  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  the  deposite  of  revealed 
truth  which  had  been  transmitted  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  the  spurious  doc- 
trines of  men.  And  when  Luther  arose,  as 
the  proclaimer  of  a new  religion,  was  he  not 
met  with  the  same  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
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Christian  world  ? He  trembled^  as  he  assures 
us,  in  at  first  standing  alone  in  the  work  of 
reformation  : an  admission  which  is  at  once  a 
victorious  refutation  of  his  opinions,  because, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  could  not  be  a more 
unequivocal  mark  and  exposure  of  shipwreck 
in  the  faith,  than  to  differ  with  the  universal 
church. 

The  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
cento r3r  might  therefore  be  divested  of  all 
claim  to  favorable  regard,  by  a simple  refer* 
ence  to  the  historical  fact,  that  Luther,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  dogmatizing  career, 
stood  alone  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  most 
scrupulously  avoided  by  certain  admirers  of 
the  reformation,  for  reasons  which  are  easily 
conjectured.  It  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
immediate  condemnation  of  the  acts  by  which 
it  was  effected.  To  defend  these  acts  of  the 
original  reformers,  other  principles  must  be 
supposed,  and  hence  Mr.  D’Aubigne,  with 
his  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  cause,  has  not 
hesitated  to  proclaim  that 

" ‘ The  church  was  in  the  beginnmga  com- 
munity of  brethren.  All  its  members  were 
taught  of  God ; and  each  possessed  the  liberty 
of  drawing  for  himself  from  the  fountain  of 
life.'* — Again : ‘ as  soon  as  salvation  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  The  latter  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  Lord ; and  the  souls 
of  men,  thirsting  for  pardon,  were  no  longer 
taught  to  look  to  heaven,  but  to  the  church, 
and  especially  to  its  pretended  head.'  ” 

Hence  Christianity  had  declined,  and  the 
church  in  direct  opposition  to  the  promises  of 
Christ  had  become  almost  extinct,  according 
to  Mr.  D'Aubigne,  retiring  into  the  lonely 
sanctuary  of  a few  solitary  souls.”  From 
an  hypothesis  of  this  nature,  that  the  whole 
church  was  corrupt,  and  buried  in  supersti- 
tion, it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  'that  it 
had  vast  need  of  reformation,  and  hence  the 
task  of  the  Genevan  historian  to  show,  that 
they  who  undertook  or  rather  who  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  said  to  have  undertaken  this 
godly  work  of  remodelling  the  church  of 
Christ,  were  commissioned  to  do  so  by  divine 
authority,  and  that  their  labors  and  the  success 
which  crowned  their  efforts,  were  marked  by 
the  seal  of  heaven’s  approbation.  This  is  the 
grand  delusion  which  swayed  the  mind  of 

♦Vol.  I,  p.n.WWd.p.  84. 


Mr.  D’Aubign4  in  the  composition  of  his  his- 
tory, and  it  is  the  idea  which  forms  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  knowledge  in  a Protestant 
education.  Luther  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  extraordinary  personage,  raised  up  by  the 
Almighty,  in  his  own  good  time,  to  enlighten 
the  world  on  the  sulyect  of  religion.  He  is 
represented  as  a man  far  above  his  age  in 
mind,  ip  virtue,  and  in  knowledge ; as  the 
discoverer  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  and  lost  for  centuries,  amid  the  dost  and 
rubbish  of  the  conventual  libraries,  in  the  daik 
ages ! In  a word,  it  is  coolly  asserted  that  the 
reformers  were  other  apostles,  and  that  the  re- 
formation was  '*the  re-appearance  of  Christian- 
ity” in  a benighted  world ; that  it  not  only 
brought  back  the  religious  doctrines  of  Christ 
to  the  original  purity  in  which  they  had  eman- 
ated from  his  sacred  lips,  but  unyoked  the 
mind  of  man,  broke  the  fetters  which  had  en- 
slaved it  under  the  dominion  of  authority  and 
the  consequent  evils  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  allowed  it  to  roam  at  large  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  intellectual  privileges,  and  to 
advance  untrammelled  in  the  paths  of  science, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  society. 

Fortunately  for  truth,  her  divine  Author  has 
arrayed  her  in  an  armor  which  is  capable  of 
resisting  error  in  its  most  insidious  form,  and 
her  advocates  fear  not  to  pursue  their  oppo- 
nents into  the  very  last  entrenchments.  Were 
it  even  conceded  to  the  admirers  of  the  refor- 
mation that  the  church  did  need  purification 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  would  gain 
nothing  by  this  supposition,  because  it  would 
be  still  true,  that  they  who  gave  rise  to  the 
religious  revolution  of  that  period  were  not  au- 
thorized by  the  Almighty  to  produce  the  change 
which  then  took  place,  and  that  the  work 
which  they  effected  was  not  sanctioned  by  him. 
It  is  admitted,  indeed,  on  all  hands,  that  in 
the  age  of  which  we  speak,  abuses  existed 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  churchy 
and  it  is  certain  that  abuses  will  always  be 
witnessed  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time. 
As  Mr.  Spalding  observes,  p.  77, 

Christ  himself  foresaw  and  foretold  that 
scandals  would  come ; and  contented  hirnadf 
with  pronouncing  a ^ wo  on  that  man  bv 
whom  the  scandal  cometh'  (Math,  xviii,  7.j 
In  his  kingdom,  there  was  to  be  cockle,  as  well 
as  the  go^  wheat,  and  be  willed  * t^t  both 
should  grow  until  the  harvest’  (Ibk).  xiii,  30) 
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of  the  general  judgment,  in  which  only  the 
final  separation  of  the  good  and  evil  will  take 
place.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  church,  than  the  proposition,  that  it 
was  intended  only  to  comprise  the  elect  and 
the  just.  The  struggle  between  good  and  evil— 
between  truth  and  error — between  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  the  ‘ gates  of  hell’ — is  to  go  oq 
until  the  consummation  of  the  world:  and. 
Christ  has  pledged  his  solemn  word,  that  * the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  a^inst  his 
church’  fMath.  xvi,  18);  and  that  he  will  be 
with  the  lK>dy  of  his  pastors  and  teachers  * all 
days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.’ 
(Ibid,  xxviii,  20.)  Abuses  existed  in  all  ages 
of  the  church,  even  during  her  palmiest  days. 
The  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers — of  St. 
Cyprian,  of  Tertullian,  of  St.  Ambrose,  and 
St  John  Chrysostom — ^paint  them  in  the  most 
glowing  colors.  The  ghurch  never  approved 
of  them — she  could  not  do  so  even  for  a day ; 
for  Christ  had  solemnly  promised  to  guard 
her  from  error.  She  bore  her  constant  testi- 
mony against  them,  and  labored  without  inter- 
mission for  their  removal.  Her  eighteen  gen- 
eral councils — one  for  each  century — and  her 
local  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  almost  without 
number— diocesan,  provincial,  and  national — 
what  are  they  but  evidences  of  this  her  con- 
stant solicitude,  and  records  of  her  noble  and 
repeated  struggles  for  the  extirpation  of  error 
and  vice  ? There  is  not  aa  error  that  she  has 
not  proscribed ; not  a vice  or  an  abuse  upon 
which  she  has  not  set  the  seal  of  her  con- 
demnation. She  was  divinely  commissioned 
for  this  purpose : and  well  and  fully  has  she 
discharged  the  commission!” 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  every 
age  it  has  been  the  undeviating  custom  of  the 
Catholic  church  to  denounce  the  introduction 
of  erroneous  doctrine,  and  in  this  way  has  the 
parity  and  integrity  of  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  been  always  maintained  within 
her  communion.  But  the  disorders  of  vice 
are  equally  the  objects  of  her  vigilant  atten- 
tion, and  she  never  fails  to  oppose  them  by  the 
ministry  of  her  pastors,  and  by  the  maintea- 
ance  of  a discipline  calculated  to  protect  the 
morab  of  her  children.  If  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates had,  as  faithful  ministers  of  the  word 
of  God,  confined  themselves  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  view  prevalent  in  their  age,  they 
would  have  rendered  a service  to  religion ; but 
they  went  farther  than  this,  and  instead  of 
bboring  within  the  church  to  correct  the  evils 
which  were  lament^  by  all,  they  formed  a 
society  apart,  placing  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  Christian  world,  severing 
the  bond  of  Christian  unity,  thus  branding 
themselves  with  the  character  of  heterodoxy. 


like  the  sectaries  of  all  former  times,  by  aban- 
doning the  church,  the  pillar  and  the  ground 
of  truth.”  Was  thb  the  dictate  of  wbdom? 
Was  this  the  true  way  of  correcting  evils  of  a 
mere  disciplinary  nature,  as  .those  which  ex- 
isted in  the  sixteenth  century  7 

**  Which  is  the  prefer  way  to  cure  a sick 
patient,  to  remain  with  him,  and  to  adminis- 
ter to  him  medicine,  or  to  separate  from  him, 
and  to  denounce  him  for  his  malady  ? Which 
is  the  preferable  way  to  repair  an  edifice,  to 
remain  within  or  near  it,  and  to  labor  patiently 
to  re-establish  it  in  its  former  strength  and 
beauty,  or  to  leave  it  and  bedaub  its  walls  with 
mud  and  slime  ? Finally,  which  would  be  the 
better  patriot,  he  who  would  remain  faithful 
to  the  republic,  and  patiently  await  the  pro- 
gress of  legal  enactments  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  or  he  who  would  the  union 

under  pretext  of  those  grievances?  Let  the 
seal  of  public  reprobation  set  upon  a recent 
attempt  of  the  kind — in  which  the  principle 
of  dbor^anization  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  urged  the  reformers  to  nullify  the 
unity  of  the  church — answer  this  question. 
An  old  Protestant  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  illustrates  the  evil  of  separation  from 
the  church,  under  pretext  of  reforming  it,  by 
the  following  quaint  comparison:  You  may 
cure  a throat  when  it  is  sore,  but  not  when  it 
is  88. 

But  Luther  in  an  evil  hour  cut  himself  off 
from  the  church  of  God,  and  here  do  we  find 
the  fruitful  source  of  those  lamentable  dissen- 
sions which  subsequently  agitated  the  Christian 
world.  Separated  from  that  society  which 
was  the  guardian  of  revealed  truth,  and  in 
whose  midst  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  Sa- 
viour were  dispensed,  how  could  he  have 
failed  to  become  the  sport  of  error  and  of  pas- 
sion ? We  shall  see  that,  having  been  hurried 
away  by  considerations  that  implied  any  thing 
but  a regard  for  the  welfare  of  religion,  he 
was  betrayed  into  excesses,  both  doctrinal  and 
moral,  which  will  ever  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  condemnation  and  that  of  their  au- 
thor. He  might  indeed  have  broached  errors 
that  would  have  borne  the  semblance  of  truth, 
and  under  other  circumstances  he  might  have 
passed  them  ofif  under  the  garb  of  a false  but 
austere  and  captivating  morality ; but  Divine 
Providenep,  who  often  permits  the  antidote  to 
spring  up  at  the  side  of  the  poison,  allowed  the 
religious  revolution  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
to  be  so  characterized  by  every  species  of  exr 
trayagance  degrading  to  human  nature,  that 

* Sooth.  Swmons,  vol.  v,  p.  946. 
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it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  candid  mind 
can  contemplate  it  attentively^  as  retraced  by 
the  faithful  pen  of  history^  without  being  com- 
pelled to  deny  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
there.  It  has  been  the  task  of  Mr.  Spalding  to 
develop  this  subject  ^ to  unmask  the  genius  of 
the  reformation ; to  show  that  it  was  intrinsi- 
cally made  up  of  such  elements  as  are  essen- 
tially repugnant  to  the  wisdom  and  sanctity  of 
the  Almighty ; that  it  originated  in  pride,  was 

kept  alive  by  avarice  and  licentiousness,  was 
propagated  by  calumny,  by  violence,  and  by 
pandering  to  the  worst  passions,”  and  obtained 
a permanent  footing  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  secular  arm.  But  as  the 
advocates  of  the  reform  have  considered  its 
consequences  not  only  beneficial  in  a religious 
point  of  view,  but  conducive  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  mind  and  to  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind,  our  author  has  deemed 
it  a part  of  his  duty  to  expose  these  unfounded 
pretensions,  and  to  prove  by  incontestible  facts, 
that  the  influence  of  the  reformation  has  not 
been  less  adverse  to  the  interests  of  society  than 
injurious  in  its  efiects  upon  religion.  For  this 
purpose,  and  to  treat  the  whole  subject  in  a 
comprehensive  and  lucid  manner,  he  has  divi- 
ded his  book  into  four  parts,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  answer  successively  the  following 
inquiries : 

I.  Whether  the  men  who  brought  about 
the  reformation  in  Germany  were  such  as 
God  could  or  would  have  employed  to  do  his 
work? 

“ II.  Whether  the  motives  which  prompted, 
and  the  means  which  were  employed  to  ac- 
complish that  revolution,  were  such  as  God 
could  sanction? 

“III.  Whether  the  reformation  really  ef- 
fected a reform  in  religion  and  in  morals  ? 

“And  IV,  whether  its  influence  was  bene- 
ficial to  society,  by  developing  the  principles 
of  free  government,  and  promoting  literature 
and  civilization  ?” — P.  36. 

In  the  present  state  of  religious  controversy, 
and,  we  may  say,  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion generally,  especially  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  social  life,  there  is  no  subject 
that  could  have  better  deserved  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Spalding  than  the  examination  of  these 
questions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
erroneous  ideas  that  are  prevalent  in  regard  to 
the  benefits  which  have  been  dispensed  by  the 
reformers,  and  it  must  be  added  that  the  recent 
history  of  Mr.  D’Aubign^,  which  is  circulated 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
attaches  a vast  additional  importance  to  the 
performance  of  our  author. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  task,  we  think  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
the  impartial  critic,  that  he  haa  done  ampk 
justice  to  his  sul^ect  within  the  limits  which 
*he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  His  object  was 
to  write  a work  for  general  circulation,  and 
which  of  course  did  not  allow  of  so  copious  an 
exposition  of  facts  as  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  been  produced ; but  the  great 
end  has  been  obtained,  by  exhibiting  mm 
than  sufficient  evidence  from  historical  sources 
of  unquestionable  authority,  to  refute  the  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  and  dissipate  the  fond 
delusions  of  the  Genevan  writer.  From  the 
above  mentioned  division  of  the  work,  the  rea- 
der will  perceive  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  method- 
ical in  its  development,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
say,  that  the  author  has  not  been  less  happy 
in  arranging  the  details  than  in  determining 
the  general  outlines  of  his  subject  His  style 
is  pure,  elegant,  and  vigorous,  and  rises  fre- 
quently to  a degree  of  power  and  eloquence 
that  enchains  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
haste  in  which  the  volume  was  prepared  for 
the  press,  will  account  for  the  few  occasional 
witticisms  and  foreign  expressions  which  are 
introduced,  and  which  seem  to  detract  a little 
from  the  purity  and  gravity  of  the  diction ; but 
upon  the  whole,  the  style  of  Dr.  Spalding  is 
very  felicitous.  Some  may  perhaps  discover 
at  times  a vein  of  harshness  in  the  phraseology, 
which,  however,  will  be  easily  overlook^ 
when  the  author  puts  forth  the  following  dis- 
claimer : 

“ Though  we  have  been  compelled  to  allege 
strong  facts  and  to  use  plain  language,  yet  we 
hope  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  employ- 
i^  any  epithets  unnecessarily  harsh  or  ofi^ 
sive.  God  is  our  witness,  that  we  have  not 
meant  wantonly  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
one.”— P.  378. 

We  do  not  intend  to  foUow  the  writer  through 
the  different  departments  of  his  subject ; the 
occupation  would  indeed  be  a pleasing  one, 
and  interesting  to  our  readers ; but  all  that  our 
limits  will  permit,  and  we  will  frankly  avow, 
all  that  we  wish  to  accomplish  is,  to  furnish 
them  only  so  much  in  the  form  of  excerpts 
as  to  whet  their  literary  appetite,  and  to  give 
them  a taste  for  enjoying  the  full  contents 
of  the  volume.  Dr.  Spalding,  after  having 
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drawn  the  portrait  of  Luther  as  he  was  before 
the  reformatioD^  thus  sketches  his  character  as 
it  subsequently  displayed  itself : 

''  Such  was  Luther  before  he  began  the  refor> 
mation  in  1517.  How  changed,  alas!  was 
be  after  this  period — heu  / qumUiim  m/utahu  ab 
Ub!  He  is  no  longer  the  numble  monk,  the 
scrupulous  priest,  the  fervent  Christian,  that 
be  was  before ! Amidst  the  storm  which  he 
excited,  he  gradually  suffered  shipwreck  of 
dmost  every  virtue,  and  became  reckless  and 
depraved — the  mere  creature  of  impulse,  the 
child  of  pride,  the  victim  of  violent  and  de> 
grading  passion ! We  trust  to  make  all  this 
appear  from  certain  and  undoubted  facts, 
wmch  no  one  can  deny.  And  the  result  of 
our  rea^ioning  will  be  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sion that,  for  him  at  least,  the  reformation  was 
a down-hUl  business : and,  according  to  M. 
D’Aubigne’s  test,  that  this  was  its  general 
tendency. 

“His  own  deterioration,  and  the  work  of 
the  reformation  were  both  gradual — they  went 
hand  in  hand.  He  did  not  at  first  seem  to  aim 
at  any  change  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  the  Catholic  church  : this  thought  was  de- 
veloped only  afterwards.  In  the  38th,  67th, 
and  71st  of  his  famous  ninety-five  theses  pub- 
lished against  Tetzel  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1517,  he  expressly  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  and  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  indul- 
gences. He  professed  only  to  aim  at  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses. 

“It  is  a mooted  question,  whether  jealousy 
of  the  Dominican  order,  which  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  preaching  of  the  indulgences, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  rival  order  of  the 
Augustinians,  influenced  him  in  his  first  at- 
tack on  Tetzel.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  enlightened  pontiff  Leo  X,  who, 
when  the  controversy  was  first  reported  to  him, 
remarked,  smiling,  ' that  it  was  all  a mere 
monkish  squabble  originating  in  jealousy.’* 
Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  many  other  an- 
cient writers.  Certain  it  is  that  this  jealousy, 
if  it  did  not  originate,  at  least  fed  and  main- 
tained the  discussion.  Luther’s  order,  with 
its  principal  members— Staupitz,  Link,  Lange, 
and  others — ^were  his  warmest  advocates; 
while  the  Dominicans — Cajetan,  Hochstraet, 
£ck,  and  Prierias — were  his  chief  opponents. 
The  Dominican  order  continued  faithful  to  the 
church ; the  Augustinians  of  Germany  aban- 
doned it  almost  without  an  exception. 

“Had  he  paused  at  the  proper  time,  had 
he  continued  to  leave  untouched  the  venerable 
landmarks  of  Catholic  faith,  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  correction  of  local  disorders,  all  Ca- 
tholics would  have  applauded  his  zeal.  In- 
stead of  being  reckoned  with  Arius,  Pelagius, 
Wiclifie,  and  other  heresiarchs,  he  would  then 
have  found  a niche  in  the  temple  of  Catholic 

* Che  eoUsU  erano  Uwidit  fnUesehe,  Brand«Ili,  a 

cotemporary  Doninicaii  writer.  Hist  Tiag.  pars  3. 


fame,  with  an  Ambrose  and  a Gregory  Vll, 
and  a Bernard ! His  great  talents,  properly 
r^ulated,  might  have  been  immensely  benefi- 
cial to  the  church  of  God.  But,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a precipice,  he  became  dizzy,  and 
fell ; and,  like  Lucifer  of  old,  he  drew  after 
him  one-third  of  the  stars  of  God’s  kingdom 
on  earth!  The  old  Catholic  tree  bore  some 
evil  fruits  of  abuses — generally  local  and  unau- 
thorized, as  we  shall  see  in  the  proper  place — 
and,  instead  of  pruning  it  discreetly  and  nur- 
turing its  growth,  he  recklessly  lopped  ofi*  all 
its  branches,  and  even  attempted  to  tear  it  up 
by  the  roots,  under  the  pretext,  forsooth,  of 
making  it  bear  fruit! ! 

**  The  question  has  often  been  asked, — was 
Luther  sincere  7 We  have  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity nor  of  his  piety,  until  he  turned  reformer. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  mignthave  been  sincere  during 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  reformative  career. 
God,  only,  can  judge  his  heart;  and  it  would 
be  rasli  in  us  to  attempt  to  fathom,  what  only 
He  can  search  with  unerring  accuracy.  Still 
we  have  some  facts  whereon  to  base  a judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  had  some  misgiving  at  first  He  himself 
tells  us  that  ' he  tremlned  to  find  himself  alone 
against  the  whole  church.’*  He  himself  tes- 
tifies on  this  subject  as  follows : ‘ How  often 
has  my  conscience  disturbed  me ! How  often 
have  1 said  to  myself:  dost  thou  imagine  thy- 
self wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ? Darest 
thou  imagine  that  all  mankind  has  been  in 
error  for  so  long  a series  of  years. ’f  And 
again  : ‘ I am  not  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  I 
have  been  guided  in  this  affair  by  God — upon 
this  point  1 would  not  wish  to  undergo  the 
judgment  of  God.’^ 

“ He  regretted  at  first,  that  his  theses  had 
become  so  public,  and  had  made  so  great  a 
stir  among  the  people.  ‘ My  design,’  says  he, 
^ was  not  to  make  them  so  public.  I wished 
to  discuss  the  various  points  comprised  in  them 
with  some  of  our  associates  and  neighbors. 
If  they  had  condemned  them,  1 would  have 
destroyed  them ; if  they  had  approved  of  them, 
I would  have  published  them.’}  * He  was 
disturbed  and  dejected  at  the  thought’— of 
standing  alone  against  the  church — * doubts 
which  he  thought  he  had  overcome,  returned 
to  his  mind  with  fresh  force.  He  trembled  to 
think  that  he  had  the  whole  authority  of  the 
church  against  him.  To  withdraw  himself 
from  that  authority — ^to  resist  that  voice  which 
nations  and  ages  nad  humbly  obeyed — to  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  that  churen  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  re- 
vere as  the  mother  of  the  faithful : he,  a des- 
picable monk — ^it  was  an  effort  beyond  human 
power.’  I 

* **  Solus  primo  eram.^*  0pp.  in  Pnef.  Edit.  Wit- 
temb. 

t Opp.  Lntheri.  Germ.  Edit.  Oenern,  vol.  ii,  ibl.  9. 

tlbid.  Tol.i,  364. 

$ Epitt.  Collect.  Wette,  I,  p.  96. 

Ii  D’Aubigne  i,  257 . 
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Luther  himself  tells  us  how  he  struggled 
against  this  feeling — how  he  lulled  to  rest  that 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  within  his  bo- 
som. ‘ After  having  triumphed,  by  means  of 
the  Scriptures,  over  all  opposing  arguments,  I 
at  last  overcame,  bv  the  grace  ot  Christ  (!) 
with  much  anguish,  labor,  and  great  dim- 
euhy,  the  only  argument  that  still  stopped  me, 
namely,  * that  I must  hear  the  church;^  for, 
from  my  heart,  I honored  the  church  of  the 
pope  as  the  true  church,^  Stc.*  He  foresaw 
the  dreadful  commotions  of  which  he  would 
be  the  author,  and  trembled  at  the  thought! 

^ I tremble — I shudder  at  the  thought,  that  I 
may  be  an  occasion  of  discord  to  such  mighty 
princes.’t  Still  he  recklessly  persevered  I 

" But  these  scruples  were  but  * a remnant 
of  popery soon  he  succeeded  in  lulling  his 
conscience  into  a fatal  security.  An  awful 
calm  succeeded  the  storm.  The  pride  of  being 
at  the  head  of  a strong  party — the  praises  of 
the  students  and  professors  of  the  Wittemberg 
university — the  flattery  of  friends,  and  the 
smiles  of  the  powerful  elector  of  Saxony — 
soon  quieted  the  qualms  of  conscience.  The 
following  facts — selected  almost  at  random 
from  a mass  of  evidence  of  the  same  kind — 
may  contribute  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 
question  of  his  sincerity. 

“ On  the  30ih  of  May,  1518,  Trinity  Sun- 
day, he  wrote  a letter  to  Leo  X,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  concluding  passage  ; ‘ There- 
fore, most  holy  father,  I throw  myself  at  the 
feet  of  your  holiness,  and  submit  myself  to 
you  with  ail  that  1 have  and  all  that  I am. 
Destroy  my  cause  or  espouse  it ; pronounce 
either  for  or  against  me ; take  my  life  or  re- 
store it,  as  you  please : I will  receive  your 
voice  as  that  of  Christ  himself,  who  presides 
and  speaks  through  you.  If  I have  deserved 
death,  I refuse  not  to  die : the  earth  is  the 
Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof.  May  he  be 
praised  for  ever  and  ever.  May  he  maintain 
you  to  all  eternity!  Araen.’J  The  sequel 
tested  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration.  But 
even  while  he  was  penning  it,  or  very  shortly 
after,  he  preached  from  the  pulpit  at  Witiem- 
berg  against  the  power  of  the  pope  to  fulmin- 
ate excommunication,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
circulating  inflammatory  tracts  breathing  the 
same  spirit. ( 

In  1519  he  had  a conference  with  Miltitz, 
the  papal  envoy,  to  whose  perfect  satisfaction 
he  arranged  every  thing,  promising  to  keep 
silence  in  future,  as  to  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy. The  good  nuncio  embraced  him, 
wept  with  joy,  and  invited  him  to  a banquet, 

♦ Loth.  0pp.  Lat.  i,  49. 

f**  Inter  tanios  principee  disHdii  origo  esse  valde 
horreo  et  tuneo.**  Ep.  i,  93. 
tLuth.  Epist.  Tol.  i,  p.  121.  Edit.  Wette. 

§ * * Habux  nuper  sermonem  ad  populum  de  virtuls 
exeommuniettUanis,  vJbi  taxavi  obiter  Ufrannidem  et  tn- 
sdtiam  sordidissimi  iUius  vulgi  officia^m  commissari- 
orum  vicariorum,**  &e.  Epist.  ad  Wenoetl.  Link, 
Jalii,  1518. 


at  which  he  loaded  him  with  caresses.  While 
this  scene  was  being  acted,  Luther,  in  a pri- 
vate letter  to  a friend,  called  him  ‘ a deceiver, 
a liar,  who  parted  from  him  with  a Judas-like 
kiss  and  crocodile  tears * and,  in  another  let- 
ter, to  Spalatin,  he  wrote : ‘ let  me  whisper  in 
your  ear ; 1 do  not  know  whether  the  pope 
Antichrist,  or  only  his  apostle,’t  Stc.  And 
et,  at  this  very  time,  on  the  3d  March,  1519, 
e wrote  to  the  pope  in  these  words ; ‘ Most 
holy  father,  1 declare  it  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  all  the  world,  1 never  have  sought,  nor 
will  I ever  seek  to  weaken  by  force  or  artifice 
the  power  of  the  Roman  church  or  of  your 
holiness.  1 confess  that  there  is  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  that  should  be  preferred  above 
that  church;  save  only  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord 
of  all.’^  The  same  man  who  wrote  this,  im- 
pugned the  primacy  of  the  pope  the  very  same 
year  in  the  famous  discussion  with  Dr.  Eck 
atLeipsic!  Was  he^— could  he  be  sincere  in 
all  this  ? But,  farther,  when  on  the  ^ of  Oc- 
tober, 1520,  he  became  acquainted  wiih  the 
bull  of  Leo  X,  by  which  his  doctrines  were 
condemned,  he  wrote  these  remarkable  words : 
‘ 1 will  treat  it  as  a forgery,  though  I know  it 
to  be  genuine.’^ 

The  following  evidence  will  greatly  aid  us 
in  judging  of  the  motives  which  guided  Lutlier 
in  the  work  of  the  reformation.  What  those 
motives  were  he  surely  was  the  best  judge. 
Tjetus  then  see  what  himself  tells  us  on  this  sub- 
ject In  his  famous  harangue  against  Kari- 
stadt  and  the  image  breakers,  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  All-Saints  at  Wit- 
temberg he  plainly  says  that,  if  bis  recreant 
disciples  will  not  take  his  advice,  * he  will  not 
hesitate  to  retract  every  thing  he  had  either 
taught  or  written,  and  leave  them;’  and  he 
adds  emphatically  ; ‘ this  I tell  you  once  for 
all.’)  In  an  abridged  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  drew  up  for  his  partisans,  he  says  in 
a vaunting  tone : ^ I abolished  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  to  spite  the  pope ; and  1 had  retained 
it  so  long  to  spite  KarlstadL’H  In  the  new 
form  of  service,  which  he  composed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  mass,  he  says  in  a similar  spirit : 
^if  a council  were  to  order  the  communion  to 
be  taken  in  both  kinds,  he  and  his  would  only 
take  it  in  one  or  none ; and  would,  moreover, 
curse  all  those  who  should,  in  conformity  with 
this  decree  of  the  council,  communicate  in  both 
kinds.  Could  the  man  be  sincere  who  openly 

boasted  of  being  governed  by  such  motives  7 

We  might  continue  to  discuss  the  question 
of  his  sincerity,  by  showing  how  he  said  one 
thing  to  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  in  the  diet  of 
Worms  in  1521,  and  other  things  precisely 

* Epist.  Sylvio  Egrano,  2 Feb.  1519. 
t Epist.  Spalatioo,  12  Feb.  1519.  See  Audin,  Lilh 
of  Luther,  p.  91,  and  D’Hubigne  ii,  15,  16. 
t Epist.  I,  p.  234.  I D’Aubigne  ii,  129. 

II'*  Mon  dubitabo  fbnem  r^ncere,  et  omniam  mm 
mat  scrips!  aut  docui  palinodiam  canere : hoc  Tobis  oic- 
tum  esto.”  Sermo  aocens  abusus  non  manibus,  Ac. 

Y Confessio  Panra.  ••  Forma  Mins. 
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eoDtradictory  to  his  friends^  at  the  same  time : 
how,  before  Cajeian,  he  appealed  first  to  the 
universities,*  then  to  the  pope,  better  in  formed  ,t 
and  subsequently  to  a general  council  4 sittd 
how,  when  all  these  tribunals  had  decided 
against  him,  he  would  abide  by  none  of  their 
decisions,  his  reiterated  solemn  promises  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding!  Did  the  Spirit  of 
God  direct  him  in  all  these  tortuous  windings 
of  artful  policy  1 Do  they  manifest  aught  of 
the  uprightness  of  a boasted  apostle  1 Do  they 
not  rather  bespeak  the  wily  heresiarch — an 
Arius,  a Nestorius,  or  a Pelagius  ? 

“ We  say  nothing  at  present  of  his  consis- 
tency: we  speak  only  of  his  sincerity  and 
common  honesty.  No  one  ever  praised  his  con- 
sistency: he  was  confessedly  a mere  creature 
of  impulse  and  of  passion,  constant  in  nothing 
but  in  his  hatred  oi  the  pope  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  His  inconsistencies  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  a mere  allusion  to  them  would 
swell  this  chapter  to  an  unwarrantable  length.} 

But  there  is  one  incident  in  the  private  life 
of  Luther  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of  M.  Audin, 
with  his  references  to  cptemporary  historians. 
‘ After  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  would  walk 
with  Catharine’ — ^the  nun  whom  he  had 
wedded — ‘ in  the  little  ^rden  of  the  convent, 
near  the  ponds  in  which  colored  fish  were 
disporting ; and  he  loved  to  explain  to  her  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  the  goodness  of 
Him  who  had  made  it  with  his  hands.  One 
evening  the  stars  sparkled  with  unwonted 
brightness,  and  the  heavens  appeared  to  be  on 
fire.  * Behold  what  splendor  those  luminous 
points  emit,’  said  Catharine  to  Luther.  Lu- 
ther raised  his  eyes.  ‘ What  glorious  light,’ 
said  he:  * U MUs  not  forus.^  ‘Why  not?’ 
replied  Bora ; ‘ have  we  lost  our  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?’  Luther  sighed — ‘Per- 
haps so,’  said  he,  ‘ because  we  have  aban- 
doned our  state.’  ‘We  ought  to  return  to  it, 
then,’  said  Catharine.  ^ It  it  too  late — the  car 
it  ttmk  too  deeply,^  added  the  doctor.  The 
conversation  dropped.”| 

From  this  exposition  of  Luther’s  sincerity 
and  consistency,  our  author  passes  to  the  enu- 
meration of  various  facts,  drawn  from  the  re- 
former’s own  works,  or  those  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  which  furnish  some  idea  of  the 
violent  passions,  the  gross  ribaldry,  the  shame- 
less immorality  and  profaneness  of  the  new 
apostle,  and  concludes  the  portrayal  of  his 
character  in  these  words : 

• D’Aubirne  i,  367.  t H.  i,  376. 

i Id.  i,  3S9,  and  asain,  ii,  134. 

$ Those  who  may  be  cnrioaa  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject will  find  abundant  facts  in  **  Andin’t  Life  of  l^u- 
ther.”  We  direct  the  attention  of  snch  to  the  follow- 
ing pages  : 81,  82,  85,  94,  96,  102,  110,  364,  472,  238, 
239,  240,291,312,  397,  398,  410,  430,  611,  Uc.  Ac. 

Ii  Georg  Joanneck— JVbrma  Vita,  Kraus — Ovical. 
pail  ii,  foT.  39.  Apud  Audin,  p.  382. 

VoL.  III.— No.  7. 


“Such  was  Martin  Luther,  t^er  he  had 
left  the  holy  Catholic  church  ! Compare  his 
character  then  with  what  it  was  before  that 
event ; and  then  apply  M.  D’Aubigne’s  test 
given  above,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresisti- 
ble— that  he  was  not  a chosen  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  for  reforming  the  church, 
which  ‘ He  had  purchased  with  His  blood.’ 
Before  he  left  the  church,  he  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  humble,  patient,  pious,  devoted,  chaste, 
scrupulous — afterwards,  he  was,  in  every  one 
of  these  particulars,  directly  the  reverse ! Does 
God  choose  such  instruments  to  do  his  work? 
Was  Moses,  was  Aaron,  were  the  apostles 
such  characters  ? He,  like  the  apostles,  for- 
sooth ! They  were  humble,  chaste,  patient, 
temperate  and  modest:  he  was  proud,  im- 
moi^,  impatient  and  shameless.  They  had  a 
mission  from  God,  and  proved  it  by  miracles  : 
he  had  not  the  one,  nor  did  he  claim  the  other ; 
though  challenged  on  the  subject,  ^ the 
Zuioglians  and  by  the  Anabaptists.*  There- 
fore God  did  not  send  him — and  all  of  M.  D’Au- 
bigne’s canting  theory  falls  to  the  ground.” — 
P.  65. 

In  exact  conformity  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Luther,  was  the  nature  of  the  re- 
form which  he  established  ; and  whoever  will 
glance  through  the  work  before  us,  will  dis- 
cover that  its  main  causes  were  the  impulses 
and  operations  of  human  passion,  that  its  pro- 
gress was  every  where  marked  by  violence, 
that  its  effects,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  im- 
provement in  faith  and  morals,  were  most  dis- 
astrous in  relation  to  both,  and  that  the  very 
men  who  had  thrown  off  the  salutary  yoke  of 
church  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  were  the  first  to  condemn  their 
own  disciples,  when  the  latter  availed  them- 
selves of  the  same  privilege,  to  push  the  re- 
form to  the  wildest  extremes  of  fanaticism  and 
absurdity.  The  conclusion  then  of  every  can- 
did inquirer  must  be,  that  Luther’s  mission 
was  not  from  above,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
reformation  was  intrinsically  vicious.f 

An  objection,  however,  may  here  present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  a superficial  view  of  the  subject, 
and  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  several  of  the 

* See  Audin,  n.  239.  Stuebncr,  an  Anabaptist,  asked 
him  to  produce  bis  rniraclA.  He  was  silent,  though  a 
little  before,  he  had  made  the  very  same  challenge  to 
Karlstadt,  and  renewed  it  afterwards  to  the  Zuioglians. 

fit  is  sometimes  urged,  os  by  M.  D’Aobigne,  that 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation  was  a miraculous 
evidence  of  the  divine  sanction  and  co-operation. 
But  this  evidence,  as  it  followed  the  teaching  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  associates,  came  too  late.  Evidence,  in 
order  to  found  a belief,  must  be  produced  btfore  the 
mind  yields  its  assent. 
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chief  pastors  of  the  Catholic  chareh  hare  dis- 
honored their  high  station  by  the  depravity  of 
their  life.  If  the  unworthy  character  of  the 
reformers  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  validity 
of  their  mission,  would  not  the  scandalous 
life  of  certain  popes  equally  militate  against 
their  authority,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church 
over  which  they  presided  ? A little  reflection 
will  show  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
of  comparison  between  the  two  cases.  In  the 
first  place,  the  few  sovereign  pontiffs  to  whom 
we  now  allude,  had  received  the  character  and 
jurisdiction  of  their  office  in  the  regular  way, 
and  if  afterwards  they  became  personally  un- 
worthy of  their  exalted  charge,  they  belonged 
to  the  number  of  those  of  whom  our  Saviour 
spoke  when  he  said  : The  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees have  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses ; all,  there- 
fore, whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  observe 
and  do ; but  according  to  their  works,  do  ye 
not.”  Was  it  thus  with  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates? Had  they  any  legitimate  authority 
derived  through  the  ordinary  channel  of  eccle- 
siastical power  ? Could  they  be  said  to  have 
a commission  from  the  church  of  Christ  when 
they  at  first  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  Christian  world  ? Moreover,  they  an- 
nounced themselves  as  the  founders  of  new  re- 
ligions, as  the  instruments  of  the  Almighty  to 
regenerate  Christendom,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  them  to  manifest  in  their  lives 
at  least  the  ordinary  marks  of  a divine  com- 
mission. Were  the  prophets  of  old,  were  the 
apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  men  of  violent 
and  ungovernable  passions,  and  of  loose  moral- 
ity ? God  has  never  employed  such  charac- 
ters for  the  extraordinary  intimations  of  his 
will  to  man.  As  to  the  popes,  they  exercised 
no  mission  that  was  not  the  ordinary  append- 
age of  their  station  j they  were  not  the  founders 
of  a new  religion ; they  were  members  of  a 
church  already  established,  and  although  called 
to  the  highest  offices  which  it  confers,  they  did 
not  for  this  reason  become  impeccable,  or  free 
from  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  except 
so  far  as  they  were  willing  to  overcome  them. 
But  again : the  reformers  were  not  only  prac- 
tically at  odds  with  the  rigid  maxims  of  the 
gospel,  they  were  not  only  destitute  of  that 
virtue  which  should  appear  in  the  extraordi- 
nary heralds  of  revelation,  they  went  so  far 
even  as  to  teach,  as  a portion  of  their  doctrine, 
principles  which  are  abhorrent  to  every  Chris- 


tian mind  and  most  glaringly  at  variance  wiffi 
the  positive  teachings  of  the  sacred  Scripture. 
Luther  permitted  in  some  cases  concubinage 
and  polygamy.  He  and  his  associates  solemn- 
ly authorized  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  many 
a second  wife  while  he  adhered  to  the  first 
Rarlstadt  wentstill  further;  he  wished  to  render 
polygamy  entirely  permissible  to  all.  We  well 
know  what  they  thought  of  good  works.* 
Could  they  have  received  any  commission 
from  heaven,  whose  teaching  was  thus  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  plainest  injunctions 
of  Christianity  ? Could  they  who  were  sent 
by  the  Almighty  authorize  the  grossest  im- 
moralities in  the  name  of  the  Almighty? 
Could  the  kingdom  of  God  be  thus  divided 
against  itself?  The  case  was  far  dififerent  whh 
the  few  popes  whose  lives  were  disedifying : 
not  a solitary  one  ever  undertook  to  palliate 
his  irregular  conduct,  by  defending  it  upon 
principle  or  proclaiming  it  as  a system  of 
morals  for  the  observance  of  others.  Immorality 
in  them  was  a weakness,  which  they  themselves 
condemned  as  scandalous  and  unjustifiable. 
It  will  always  be  true  then  that  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  exhibited  in  themselves  the  grounds  of 
their  own  condemnation.  Luther  was  the 
sport  of  his  unbridled  passions,  of  his  pride,  lust 
and  resentment  He  was,  according  to  his 
own  admissions,  the  disciple  of  Satan  himself.t 
As  to  the  other  reformers,  Karlstadt,  Zuin- 
glius,  Ochin,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Cranmer,  they 
were  little  behind  him  in  the  consutuenls 
of  what  the  present  age  would  call  scandalous 
men.^ 

Dr.  Spalding  has  not  been  the  first  to  un- 
veil the  real  character  of  the  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  reformation,  and  to  expose  the 
chief  causes  of  its  temporary  progress ; but  he 
has  embodied,  we  think,  a greater  variety  of 
facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  in  a more 
connected  form,  than  have  yet  been  presented 
in  an  English  work.  The  principal  utility  of 
his  review,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
futation of  that  gratuitous  opinion  which  is  so 
prevalent  among  the  opponents  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  that  the  religious  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  grand  era  from  which 

* See  D*Aubigme  Reviewed,  p.  94,  Milncr*e 

Letters,  p.  130,  ecc. 

t See  D’Aobigne  Reviewed,  p.  56. 

t Ibid.  p.  66.  Milner’s  Letters  to  a Prebend,  p. 
126,  et  seq. 
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we  are  to  date  theenfianchisementof  the  ha  man 
mind^  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  reformers 
eaosed  a flood  of  light  to  burst  upon  the  intel- 
leotaal  worlds  not  less  brilliant  and  influential 
in  the  moral  sphere  than  the  solar  luminary  in 
the  physical  universe.  For  the  improvement 
which  it  introduced  into  religion^  by  engen- 
dering innumerable  and  opposite  systems  of 
doctrinal  belief^  relaxing  the  morality  of  the 
gospel^  and  breaking  down  the  most  powerful 
barriers  to  the  passions  of  men^  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Spalding’s  work.  We  have 
barely  space,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to 
call  attention  to  other  portions  of  the  volume 
which  we  deem  peculiarly  intoresting  and  im- 
portant 

Among  the  hlessings  which  are  so  strangely 
asserted  to  have  flowed  from  the  reformation, 
is  religious  liberty.  No  proposition  is  more 
frequently  repeated  in  the  discourses  and  the 
writings  of  a certain  class  of  men,  than  that 
which  represents  the  reform  as  the  signal  of 
release  from  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  piq>acy, 
and  of  freedom  to  adopt  any  system  of  religious 
opinions.  But,  alas ! how  invariably  has  ex- 
perience proved  the  assertion  to  be  unfounded. 
The  reformation  indeed  tore  from  the  arms  of 
the  mother  church  many  thousands  of  her 
children ; but  was  it  to  leave  them  in  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  that  fancied  liberty  of  senti- 
ment which  it  had  promised  ? It  could  not  be. 
All  philosophy  protests  against  the  possibility 
of  such  a case.  How  could  they  who  in  the 
pride  of  their  minds  had  not  spared  the  vene- 
rable faith  of  universal  Christendom,  be  in- 
dulgent to  the  upstart  opinions  of  various  petty 
sects  ? H isto  ry  has  proved  that  the  hypothesis 
involves  a contradiction. 

“The  tyrannical  and  intolerant  character  of 
Luther,  the  father  of  the  reformation,  is  in  fact 
admitted  by  all  candid  Protestants.  We  have 
already  seen  the  testimony  which  his  most  fa- 
vored disciple,  Melancthon,  bears  to  his  brutal 
conduct  even  towards  himself,  whenever  he 
timidly  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion. 
The  vile  state  of  bondage  in  which  the  fierce 
reformer  held  his  meek  disciple  is  thus  graphi- 
cally painted  in  a confidential  letter  of  Melanc- 
thon to  his  friend  Camerarius : ‘ I am  in  a 
state  of  servitude,  as  if  I were  in  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  : and  often  do  I think  of  making  my 
escape.’*  Even  Dr.  Sturges,  a most  inveter- 
ate enemy  of  Rome,  grants  that  * Luther  was, 
in  his  manners  and  writings,  coarse,  presum- 
ing, and  impetuous.’f — P.  251. 

♦ Epbt.  ad  Camcr.  f Reflcet.  am  Fopery. 


« Prom  an  early  period  of  its  history,  the 
reformation  was  disgraced  with  the  crime  of 
persecution  for  conscience’  sake.  The  oldest 
branch  of  it,  the  Lutheran,  not  only  fiercely 
denounced,  and  even  sometimes  excluded  from 
salvation,  the  reformed  or  Calvinistic  branch  ; 
but  it  also  endeavored  to  check  by  violence  the 
fierce  discord  which  raged  within  its  own 
bosom.  A learned  Lutheran  professor.  Dr. 
Fecht,  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  his  sect,  ‘ that 
all  but  Lutherans,  and  certain^  all  the  reformed 
Calvinists  were  excluded  from  salvation.’* 
The  Lutheran  Strigel  was  imprisoned  for 
thr^  years  by  his  brother  religionists,  for 
maintaining  that  man  was  not  merely  passive 
in  the  work  of  his  conversion.  Hardenburg 
was  banished  from  Saxony  for  having  been 
guilty  of  some  leaning  toward  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  on  the  eucharist.  Shortly  after 
Luther’s  death,  the  Lutherans  were  di- 
vided into  two  great  sects,  the  ultra  Lutherans 
and  the  Melancthonians,  who  mutually  de- 
nounced each  other,  and  even  refused  to  unite 
in  the  rites  of  communion  and  burial.  So  far 
was  the  intolerance  growing  out  of  this  contro- 
versy carried,  that  Peucer,  Melancthon’s  son- 
in-law,  was  imprisoned  for  ten  years,  for 
having  espoused  the  party  of  his  father-in-law : 
and  Cracau, another  Lutheran,  was  plied  with 
the  torture  for  a similar  offence!  Besides 
these  two  great  Lutheran  sects,  there  were  also 
the  Flaccianists  and  the  Strigelians — the  Osi- 
andrians  and  the  Stancarians — and  many 
others,  who  persecuted  each  other  with  relent- 
less fury.  Lutheranism  was  thus,  from  its 
very  birth,  a prey  to  the  fiercest  dissensions. 
Verily,  they  claimed  and  exercised  the  liberty 
of  ‘ combating,’  so  essential,  according  to 
M.  D’Aubigne,  to  the  Protestant  theory  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

“ The  first  who  dared  question  the  infalli- 
bility of  Luther  was  the  first  to  feel  the  heavy 
weight  of  his  intolerant  vengeance.  Andrew 
Bodenstein,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Karlstadt,  could  not  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  images,  on  the  real 
presence,  on  infant  baptism,  and  on  some 
other  topics.  He  had  reached  different  con- 
clusions, by  following  his  own  private  judg- 
ment in  expounding  the  Scriptures.  During 
Luther’s  absence  from  Wittemberg,  he  had 
sought  to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  opinions 
in  the  very  citadel  of  the  reformation.  Luther 
caused  him  to  be  driven  from  Wittemberg,  and 
hunted  him  down  with  implacable  resentment, 
driving  him  from  city  to  city  of  Germany  ; till 
at  last  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  intolerance 
expired  a miserable  outcast  at  Basle  in  Swit- 
zerland.— P.  252,  253. 

The  Lutherans  carried  out  their  intolerant 
principles  in  regard  to  the  Anabaptists.  On 
the  7th  of  August,  1536,  a synod  was  con- 
vened at  Hamburg,  to  which  deputies  were 

* See  Dr.  Posey*#  « Historical  laqoiry,**  sop.  eit. 
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sent  by  all  the  cities  who  had  separated  from 
Rome.  The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  devise  means  for  exterminating  the  Ana- 
baptists. Not  one  voice  was  raised  in  their 
favor.  Even  Melancthon^  whom  M.  Audin 
styled  ^ the  Fenelon  of  the  reformation,*  voted 
for  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  on  every 
Anabaptist  who  would  remain  obstinate  in  his 
errors,  or  would  dare  return  from  the  place  of 
banishment  to  which  the  magistrates  might 
transport  him.  Fenelon  would  not  have  been 
thus  intolerant.  ^The  ministers  of  Ulm  de- 
manded that  heresy  should  be  extinguished  by 
fire  and  sword.  Those  of  Augsburg  said  : * if 
we  haVe  not  yet  sent  any  Anabaptist  to  the 
gibbet,  we  have  at  least  branded  their  cheeks 
with  red  iron.*  Those  of  Tubingen  cried 
out  ^ mercy  for  the  poor  Anabaptists,  who  are 
seduced  by  their  leaders : but  death  to  the 
ministers  of  this  sect.  The  chancellor  showed 
himself  much  more  tolerant : he  wished  that 
the  Anabaptists  should  be  imprisoned,  where 
by  dint  oi  hard  usage,  they  might  be  con- 
verted.* * 

From  the  Synod  emanated  a decree,  from 
which  we  will  Present  the  following  extract, 
as  a specimen  of  Lutheran  intolerance  officially 
proclaimed.  * Whoever  rejects  infant  bap- 
tism— whoever  transgresses  the  orders  of  the 
magistrates— whoever  preaches  against  taxes — 
whoever  teaches  the  community  of  goods — 
whoever  usurps  the  priesthood — whoever  holds 
unlawful  assemblies — ^whoever  sins  against 
faith— be  . . . As  for 

the  simple  people  who  have  not  preached,  or 
administered  baptism,  but  who  were  seduced 
to  permit  themselves  to  frequent  the  assemblies 
of  the  heretics,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  renounce 
Anabaptism,  they  shall  be  scourged,  punished 
with  perpetual  exile,  and  even  with  death,  if 
they  return  three  times  to  the  place  whence 
they  have  been  expelled. *t — P-  256,  257. 

^‘The  Calvinists  were  at  least  equally  in- 
tolerant with  the  Lutherans.  When  the  for- 
mer gained  the  ascendency  in  a portion  of 
Germany  in  which  the  latter  had  before  b^n 
predominant, they  roused  up  the  people  against 
the  sons  of  the  devil — ^which  is  the  name  they 
gave  the  Lutherans.  They  drove  them  from 
their  posts,  of  which  they  took  possession. 
*What  a melancholy  thing!  More  than  a 
thousand  Lutheran  ministers  were  proscribed, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  reduced  to 
beg  the  bread  of  charily,*  says  Olearius.  Cal- 
vinism could  not  tolerate  Lutheranism.  It 
had  appealed  to  prince  Casimir,  and  expressed 
its  petition  in  two  Latin  verses,  in  which  the 
prince  was  left  to  choose,  in  extingitishing  the 
rival  creed,  between  the  sword,-  the"  wneel, 
water,  the  rope,  or  fire!** 

O Cuimire  potent,  tervot  expelle  Lntheri  : 

Elnte,  rota,  ponto,  fnnilms,  igno  neea. — P.  260. 

* Catron,  Hr.  i,  p.  224,  teqq.,  and  Andin,  p.  464. 

t Ibid.  See  alto  Gattiut,  p.  865,  teqq.  Menzel  nt 
tupra,  and  Metbovint,  1.  v,  csp.  zr,  zviii,  teqq.,  Ice. 


It  is  easy  to  infer  ftom  these  few,  among 
the  many  excellent  and  learned  observatioiis 
of  Dr.  Spalding,  that  the  Catholics  did  not 
escape  a persecution  which  was  so  rtlthleesly 
waged  by  the  reformed  sects  against  each  other, 
nor  has  the  spirit  of  persecution  been  yet 
stayed.  We  call  attention  to  this  subject, 
however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  casting  any 
reflection  upon  our  dissenting  brethren,  bat 
merely  to  show  that,  if  Catholics  have  some 
times  been  chargeable  with  intolerance,  they 
are  far  from  standing  alone  under  the  impu- 
tation. The  facts  which  we  have  quoted, 
with  the  endless  series  that  might  be  added, 
should  lead  those  who  difier  from  us  in  faith, 
to  beware  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  of 
certain  men,  who  through  ignorance  or  pei^ 
verseness  are  constantly  declaiming  against 
the  pretended  illiberal  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  following  un- 
deniable statements  deserve  an  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

" There  is  not  one  Catholic  government  of 
Europe  which  now  persecutes  mr  conscience* 
sake : and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely 
one  Protestant  government  which  does  not 
ersecute,  in  one  form  or  other,  even  at  this 
ay  ! We  have  already  seen  what  is  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  latter,  in  regard  to  tolerauon. 
Our  assertion  in  regard  to  the  former,  can  be 
easily  substantiated. 

Belgium  b Catholic,  and  Belgium  has  a 
Protestant  king,  allows  equal  political  rights 
to  Protestants  with  Catholics,  and  is  at  ftie 
same  time,  perhaps,  the  freest  monarchy  in 
Europe.  The  inquisition  has  been  long  since 
abolished  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  these  no 
longer  persecute  dissenters.  France  is  Ca- 
tholic, and  France  not  only  does  not  persecute, 
but  she  protects  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
pays  its  ministers,  even  more  than  ^e  allows 
to  the  Catholic  clergy — which  is  but  suita- 
ble, as  these  have  their  wives  and  families  to 
support  I The  present  leading  minister  of  state 
in  France  is  a Calvinist,  M.  Guizot! 

Bavaria  is  Catholic ; and  Bavaria  allows 
equal  civil  rights  to  l^otestants  as  to  Catho- 
lics. Hungary  is  Catholic;  and  Hungary 
does  the  same.  Austria  is  Catholic;  and 
Austria  adopts  the  same  equitable  policy.  Bo- 
hemia is  Catholic ; and  Bohemia  imitates  the 
example  of  the  other  Catholic  states.  Italy  is 
Catholic;  and  Protestants  have  places  of 'wor- 
ship and  puUic  cemeteries  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  eternal  city  itself!  So  far  is  this  toleration 
carried,  that  but  a few  years  since,  a parson  of 
the  church  of  England,  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  against  popery  at  Rome  itself;  and 
Dr.  Wiseman  answered  them. 

Poknd-^poor  bleeding  and  crushed  Po- 
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had,  was  Catholic  to  its  very  heart’s  core; 
ind  Polaad  was  never  sullied  with  persecu- 
don!  Ireland  was  ever  Catholic;  and  Ireland 
never  persecuted,  though  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  do  so  at  three  different  times ! Fi- 
nally, it  was  theCatholic  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
the  Catholic  colonists  of  Maryland,  who  in 
1648  first  proclaimed  on  these  shores  the  great 
principle  of  universal  toleration,  while  the 
Puritans  were  persecudng  in  New  England, 
and  the  Episcopalians  in  Virginia.”* — P.  273. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty  are  in- 
timately connected,  and  thedatteris  frequently 
made  a pretence  for  denying  and  assailing  the 
exercise  of  the  former.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  those  who  have  their  misgiv- 
ings in  reference  to  the  genius  and  influence 
of  Catholicity,  to  examine  fairly  the  testimony 
of  history  on  this  subject  We  are  not  afraid 
to  abide  by  such  an  investigadon ; we  are 
confident  that  it  must  redound  to  the  glory 
and  triumph  of  our  holy  religion.  The  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Spalding  on  this  sul^ect  should 
be  read  by  all,  at  length  : we  regret  that  our 
limits  can  embrace  but  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

" The  reformation  had  halted  for  a brief 
between  two  dreadful  extremes  : that  of 
ate  and  uncontrolled  despotism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  dreadful  anarchy  on  the 
other.  It  at  first  favored  the  latter,  but  soon 
it  threw  the  whole  weight  of  its  powerful  in- 
fluence into  the  scales  of  the  former.  The 
result  has  been,  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, absolute  despotism  and  union  of 
church  and  state  in  every  country  of  Germa- 
ny, where  the  reformation  obtained  a footing ! 
Had  the  reformers  been  really  the  friends  of 
humanity  and  of  liberty,  had  they  urged  the 
princes  to  redress  the  just  grievances  of  the 
peasants,  the  issue  of  that  struggle  would 
have  been  very  different  The  lower  orders 
would  have  been  raised  in  the  scale  of  society, 
and  free  institutions,  which  have  not  blessed 
Germany  since  the  reformation,  would  have 
been  raised  on  a solid  and  permanent  basis. 

One  of  the  most  famous  Protestant  histo- 
rians of  the  day,  M.  Guizot,  the  present  min- 
ister of  France,  tells  us,  in  his  * Lectures  on 
Civilizatioa  in  Modern  Europe * that  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  (by  the  re- 
formation!) and  absolute  monarchy  triumphed 
simultaneously  throughout  Europe.’ f All 
who  have  but  glanced  at  the  political  history 
of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  must  at 
once  see  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  the 
Protestant  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  rule  suf- 
fers no  exception:  in  all  of  them  absolute 

• Bancroft,  vol.  i.  Maryl. 
t P.  300  of  Lectures,  &c.  American  ed.  1 vol.  12mo. 
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monarchy,  in  its  most  consolidated  and  des- 
potic form,  dates  precisely  from  the  period  of 
the  reformation. 

Witness  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and, 
we  may  add,  England : for  it  is  certain,  that  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  following  the  refor- 
mation in  England,  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  crushed ; the  privileges  secured  by  the 
Catholic  fiuigTiachcirta  were  wantonly  trampled 
under  foot ; and  royal  prerogative  swallowed 
up  every  other  element  of  government.  It 
was  only  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  in 
1688,  that  the  principles  of  mqgna  chmia  were 
again  feebly  asserted,  and  partially  restored  to 
their  proper  influence  in  the  government.* 

**  In  Catholic  countries,  the  necessity  of 
strong  measures  of  precauuon  against  the  se- 
ditions and  tumults  occasioned  by  the  refor- 
mation in  every  place  where  it  had  made  its 
appearance,  tended  powerfully  to  strengthen 
the  arm  of  the  executive  : and  in  the  general 
ferment  of  the  times,  the  people  willingly  re- 
signed most  of  the  civil  privileges  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  middle  ages,  in  order,  by 
increasing  the  power  of  iheir  rulers,  the  more 
effectually  to  stem  the  torrent  of  innovation, 
and  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  of  anarchy. 
Thus  the  political  tendency  of  the  reformation, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  favored  the  intro- 
duction of  absolute  systems  of  government 
throughout  Europe* 

**  And  thus  do  we  owe  to  that  ^glorious  re- 
formation,’ the  despotic  governments,  the  vast 
standing  armies,  and  we  may  add,  the  im- 
mense public  debts  and  the  burdensome  taxa- 
tion, of  most  of  the  European  governments? 
M.  Guizot’s  assertion  is  well  founded,  both  in 
the  principles  of  political  philosophy,  and  in 
the  facts  of  history.  We  may  however  re- 
mark, that  it  was  a strange  ‘ emancipation  of 
the  human  mind’  truly,  which  thus  avowedly 
led  to  the  ‘ triumph  of  absolute  monarchy 
throughout  Europe  I’ 

It  would  seem  that  Switzerland  at  least 
was  an  exception  to  M.  Guizot’s  sweeping 
assertion ; as  absolute  monarchy  never  was 
established  in  its  cantons,  even  the  refor- 
mation ! But  the  reader  of  Swiss  history  will 
not  fail  to  observe  that  wherever  Protestantism 
was  established  in  that  country,  there  the  de- 
mocratic principle  was  weakened,  the  legisla- 
tive councils  unduly  interfered  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  despotism  thus  often  triumphed 
in  the  much  abused  name  of  liberty.  Those 
cantons  of  Switzerland  are  the  freest  which 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. In  them,  you  read  of  no  persecution  of 
Protestants  for  conscience’  sake,  of  no  at- 
tempts to  unite  church  and  state,  and  of  little 
departure  in  any  respect,  from  the  original 
Catholic  charter  of  Swiss  liberties. 

* See  an  able  essay  on  this  sutgeet  in  Nos.  xf,  xriii, 
xix,  of  the  Dublin  Review,  **  on  arbitrary  power. 
Popery,  ProteatantJsm  ;**  re-poblished  in  a neat  12ino. 
Tomine  by  M.  Fitbian,  Pbiladelphia,  1842,  p.  251. 
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**  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  three  can- 
tons ^hich  first  asserted  Swiss  liberty — ^those 
of  Schweilz,  Uii  and  Unterwald — ^haye  all 
continued  faithful  to  the  Catholic  church ; as 
well  as  to  the  good  old  principles  of  demo- 
cracy bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Catholic 
founders  of  their  republic,  William  Tell, 
Furst  and  Melchtal.  It  was  under  these  re- 
nowned leaders,  that  the  trooM  of  the  three 
cantons  just  named  fought,  1309,  the  memora- 
ble tmttle  of  Morgarten,  which  drove  the  Aus- 
trians from  Switzerland,  and  caused  the  ban- 
ner of  Swiss  independence  to  float  triumphant 
over  a people,  as  free  as  the  air  which  stined 
its  expansive  folds  !” — P.  290,  Stc. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  submitted 
to  our  readers,  they  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  ability  which  characterizes  Mr.  Spalding’s 
work.  Besides  the  research  and  accuracy 
which  he  has  brought  to  his  task,  it  has  been 
executed  with  that  judgment  and  impartial 
spirit  which  must  recommend  it  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  all,  whether  Protestants  or 
Catholics.  We  congratulate  the  author  on 
the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
his  subject,  and  the  extensive  benefits  which 
are  likely  to  flow  from  this  first  production  of 
his  pen.  Viewing  also  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  it  appears,  there  is  every 
reason  to  augur  for  it  a wide  circulation  and  a 
corresponding  usefulness.  M.  D’Aubigne’s 
history  is  calculated,  in  every  respect,  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  and  the  most  strenuous  and 
unremitting  efforts  are  made  to  disseminate 
the  work  over  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Numerous  editions  of  it  have  been  published, 
for  the  spreading  of  which  other  means  are 


adopted  than  the  interested  exertions  of  book- 
sellers. It  has  become  a favorite  work  among 
the  adversaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  who, 
in  their  private  capacity  and  by  the  still  more 
efficacious  method  of  association,  are  endea- 
voring to  scatter  it  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  Whoever  feels  an  inter- 
est, therefore,  in  the  propagation  of  truth, 
should  make  it  a point  to  circulate,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  the  excellent  review  which  Mr. 
Spalding  has  given  to  the  public.  We  are 
willing  to  believe  that  our  dissenting  brethren 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to 
learn  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  And,  in  our 
country,  where  so  many  powerful  influences 
are  at  work  to  mislead  public  sentiment,  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Ca- 
tholic and  reformed  churches,  where  it  is  al- 
most a professional  business,  among  a numer- 
ous class  of  misguided  zealots,  to-assail  the 
former  with  perpetual  denunciations  as  the 
enemy  of  liberty  and  truth,  and  to  hold  forth 
the  latter  as  the  consummation  of  all  that  is 
conducive  to  the  moral  and  social  happiness 
of  man,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  reli- 
gion, and  to  our  patriotism,  to  repel  the  foul  im- 
putations that  are  incessantly  brought  against 
us,  and  we  owe  it  to  all  within  our  reach,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  place  them 
in  possession  of  that  information  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  their  erroneous  impressions 
and  to  produce  among  our  countrymen  a 
healthy  tone  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 


BEUGION. 

Hail  ! pure  religion,  day -beam  from  on  high. 

Built  on  the  solid  rock  of  endless  time ; 

Born  with  the  world,  and  hallowed  with  the  streams 
That  flowed  on  Calvary  from  Jesus*  veins ; 

Mother  of  peace  and  source  of  that  true  joy 
A heartfelt  sense  of  thee  alone  can  give ; 

Shed  o’er  the  earth  thy  pure  effulgent  beams, 
Dispel  the  darkness,  break  the  chains  of  sin ; 

Lift  up  thy  palm-wreathed  sceptre,  and  restore 
Peace,  truth,  and  justice  to  a fallen  world. 

Fallen,  alas ! how  fallen  from  the  time 
When  all  the  world  rejoiced  in  one  true  faith ; 

Ere  jarring  heresies  and  novel  creeds 
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8|»raiig  firom  the  wMk  pretnmptiioiis  mind  of  man, 

Diaturbed  the  peace  bequeathed  ua  b j a Ood ; 

Taught  by  iqKMtlea  and  by  angela  aung — 

Tet  ahalt  thou  flourish,  and  those  days  shall  come 
Back  even  brighter  than  they  e*er  have  been. 

Blessed  with  the  Deity’s  approving  smile ; 

Thy  glorious  light  shall  shine  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  art  thou  not  already  stretching  forth 
Thy  fostering  anna,  inviting  all  astray 
Back  to  thy  bosom  with  a mother’s  zeal ; 

See  how  thy  fanes  are  spreading  o’er  the  land. 

Lifting  triumphantly  their  sacred  beads, 

Croumed  with  the  hallowed  emblem  to  the  sky, 

Calling  to  memory  the  bitter  death 
Of  Him  wito  came  lost  sinners  to  redeem. 

And  bidding  all  the  faithful  enter  in 
To  pay  their  homage  at  thy  glorious  shrines. 

Oh ! come  then,  let  us  enter  and  adore 
The  Holy  Triune  and  eternal  God. 

Hark,  to  the  solemn  peal  the  organ  pours 
In  solemn  strains  to  glorify  His  name, 

Hosanna  in  excelsis  ” with  glad  voice. 

And  tones  melodious  the  choirs  sing ; 

The  stole-clad  priest  exalts  the  blessed  host. 

The  sacred  body  of  a living  Ood, 

And  taking  then  the  chalice  of  bis  blood. 

Renews  the  sacriflce  once  made  for  man. 

While  all  the  people,  lowly  bending  down. 

Adore  with  reverence  and  awe  profound ; 

The  glad  thanksgiving  rolls  along  the  roof. 

And  solemn  benediction  ends  the  mass — 

Oh  how  sublime  is  worship  thus  poured  forth ! 

How  far  transcending  other  frigid  creeds 
That  have  no  sacriflce— nought  but  a type, 

A sign,  a shadow  of  what  we  possess. 

Oh ! never  let  us  then  by  word  or  deed 
Slight  the  high  mysteries  of  our  holy  ftuth. 

But  by  our  bright  example  strive  to  lead 
Our  erring  brethren  from  the  mazy  paths 
Of  doubt  and  error,  to  the  glorious  way 
Which  Christ  has  hallowed  by  his  precious  blood ; 

That  *<  loyzl  road  ” of  the  blest  cross  which  leads 
The  steadfast  heart  from  this  dark  world  to  heaven. 

AlTOtTSTIirX. 
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CHAPTER  Xf. 

Matilda  and  Lady  Walsingham  hesi- 
tated a moment  between  the  joy  which 
the  conversion  of  Arthur  inspired,  and  the 
painful  intelligence  of  his  captivity ; but  faith 
was  victorious  over  nature,  and  a passing 
grief  yielded  to  the  hopes  of  immortal  happiness. 
At  length  thc'gcnerous  marchioness  observed  to 
Henry  : ‘‘  I have  daily  begged  of  God  to  dis- 
pose of  our  life  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
but  not  to  refuse  the  grace  of  salvation  to  him 
whom  he  has  given  me  as  a partner ; he  has 
now  heard  my  prayer,  and  may  I also  . . . 
Here  she  was  interrupted  by  her  tears. 

Let  us  go  and  pray  for  him,”  said  Lorenzo 
with  some  emotion : if  we  weep,  our  tears 
will  not  be  without  some  consolation ; we  will 
imagine  that  Arthur  is  with  us.” 

Henry  pressed  my  hand  : Ah,  you,  dear 
Henry,”  added  Lorenzo,  " you  know  and  feel 
what  happiness  there  is  in  the  expectation  of 
our  being  all  united  in  heaven  I ” In  returning 
from  the  chapel,  all  seemed  to  be  calm  and  re- 
signed to  the  state  of  things,  except  myself 
who  was  troubled  and  agitated.  Yes,  I must 
acknowledge,  to  my  confusion,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  marquis  displeased  me,  and  I viewed 
still  more  unfavorably  his  espousal  of  the 
queen’s  interests,  of  whom  he  had  always 
spoken  to  me  in  terms  of  great  dissatisfaction, 
on  account  of  the  protection  which  she  ex- 
tended to  her  Catholic  subjects.  I could  never 
have  expected  so  sudden  and  so  thorough 
a revolution  in  his  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions. I asked  Mr.  Billingham  if,  at  the  departure 
of  the  marquis,  he  had  any  knowledge  of  his  in- 
tentions. ^^Yes,”  said  he,  ^^the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  received  the  letter  which 
determined  him  to  leave,  1 was  alone  in  my 
room  in  prayer,  when  suddenly  Lord  Arthur 
entered,  closed  the  door,  and  fell  at  my  feet 
* I am  one  of  yours,’  he  said  with  emotion, ' 1 


am  a Catholic,  and  ready  to  seal  my  faith  with 
my  blood.  This  I will  disclose  to  you  akme. 
I know  Sidney,  his  irresolution  and  prejudice. 
He  must  be  left  free.  My  example  would  not 
have  upon  him  the  effect  which  might  be  ex- 
pected. But  circumstances  do  not  permit  de- 
lay. I have  come  to  ask  of  you,  peace,  admis- 
sion into  the  true  church,  and  then,  fortified  by 
the  arms  of  grace  and  faith,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  dangers  to  fear.’  I wished  him  to 
rise ; but  he  remained  upon  his  knees,  pro- 
nounced his  abjuration,  and  afterwards  made 
a general  confession  with  admirable  candor  and 
humility. 

^'As  we  separated,  I embraced  him,  shedding 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  this  unexpected 
and  signal  blessing  of  heaven.  He  showed  me 
the  queen’s  note,  and  told  me  the  contents  of  lord 
Maitland’s  letter,  which  he  had  destroyed.  He 
further  said,  that  he  would  fly  to  tlie  aid  of  her 
majesty,  and  live  and  die  a true  Christian.  He 
left,  after  making  me  promise  to  say  nothing 
of  what  had  passed,  until  after  his  departure ; 
he  then  joined  you,  and  soon  bade  adieu  to 
Remember  Hill.” 

Mr.  Billingham’s  relation  made  a strong  im- 
pression upon  me.  Henry  and  I resolved  to 
set  out  for  Edinburg,  determined  to  sec,  once 
more,  our  generous  friend,  were  it  at  the  peril 
of  our  lives.  For  me,”  said  Lorenzo,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  accompany  you.”  My 
presence  would  but  retard  you,  and  still  fur- 
ther expose  you  ; I must  then  remain  here.  O 
Arthur,  O my  much  loved  brother!  are  we 
for  ever  separated  on  earth,  and  shall  I not  sec 
you  but  in  eternity  1 But,  I am  too  happy 
with  this  last  hope.  Eternity  is  all ! Go,  my 
friends,  your  presence  will  sustain  and  console 
him  5 and  he  may  be  a benefit  to  Sidney.” 

I blushed.  The  marquis’  words  before  his 
departure,  had  forcibly  struck  me.  He  shall 
at  least  see,”  I exclaimed,  " that  it  is  not  ne- 
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cceeaiy  to  be  a Cadiolic,  in  cx6a  to  love  oar 
friends^  and  expose  oorsdres  for  tkem.’’  A 
slight  smile  appeared  (m  Lorenzo’s  Hps.  **  No^ 
whhout  doubts”  interposed  Henry,  '^pagans 
hare  given  such  examples.  But,  to  pardon  an 
enemy,  to  sacrifice  happiness,  liberty,  more  a 
thousand  times  than  life,  to  save  him !” 

Lorenzo  blushed  in  his  turn.  Henry  sighed 
deeply,  and  pressed  his  hand  with  an  ex- 
pression which  told  all  the  recollections  which 
filled  his  mind.  Lady  Walsingham  courage- 
ously resigned  herself  to  her  husband’s  perilous 
journey.  The  marchioness  of  Rosline  praised 
our  design,  but  did  not  acquaint  us  with  her 
intentions.  My  parting  with  Lorenzo  was 
extremely  afflicting.  He  fortified  and  edified 
me  by  bis  saintly  resignatmn;  and  1 carried 
with  me  the  rememlwance  of  his  virtues,  and 
the  most  exalted  idea  of  a religion  which  in- 
spires so  many  generous  actions. 

We  reached  Edinburg,  after  having  been 
ddayed  a day  bnger  on  our  journey,  by  an 
acd^nt  which  happened  to  our  carriage.  We 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  and  asked  to  see  the  marquis  of  Ros- 
line.  **  It  seems,”  said  he,  that  people  are 
fery  much  interested  in  him ; it  is  but  a few 
hours  since  a young  woman  asked  and  ob- 
tained the  same  favor;  she  is  still  with  him.” 

Surprised,  we  proceeded  with  our  note  of 
adnfitttmce,  and  were  instantly  conducted  to 
Arthur’s  apartment  He  was  sitting  near  a 
little  table,  on  which  was  a light,  together  with 
an  opened  book ; his  head  was  resting  on  his 
hands.  He  did  not  observe  us,  and  continued 
in  the  same  attitude.  A woman  was  on  her 
knees,  reading  or  praying  in  a low  voice.  She 
arose,  approached  us,  and  our  surprise  equalled 
our  joy  in  recognising  Matilda.  The  marquis 
started  from  his  reverie,  at  our  exclamation^— 
^ Great  Gted,”  said  he,  **  to  what  do  you  ex- 
pose yourselves  for  me  I” 

Matilda  was  oveijoyed.  Again  united, 
and  in  the  same  fiaith,”  said  she,  taking  the 
hands  of  her  husband  and  brodier;  ^^what 
more  have  I to  desire  upon  earth  ? We  can 
all  die,  and  die  without  regret” 

A melancholy  smile  strayed  over  the  mai^ 
quis’  bps.  He  was  very  pale.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  breast,  and  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  Uood;  but  full  of  cou- 
rage  and  resignation.  He  inquired  ocmceming 
his  brother,  of  Henry’s  fiu^y,  and  of  the 


duchess  of  Salisbury,  his  mother.  This  lady, 
whom  I had  never  seen,  resided  at  Rosline 
castle,  where  was  also  Edmund,  Arthur’s  son, 
of  whom  she  had  taken  charge,  when  Matilda 
came  to  Remember  HilL 

I hope,”  added  the  marquis,  that  Caro^ 
line  will  not  delay  informing  the  duchess  that 
I have  embraced  her  religion ; and  that  I die 
doubly  her  son,  since  eternity  will  more  pro- 
bably unite  us.” 

^ Is  there  then  no  means  of  saving  you  1”  I 
asked. 

1 have  not  thought  of  that,”  he  replied ; 
**  in  what  could  it  serve  the  queen  ? she  has 
no  longer  any  party.  Some  scattered  friends 
could  not  reinstate  her  upon  the  throne ; the 
powers  of  earth  abandon  her.  To  shed  our 
blood  for  her  was  our  last  hope.  If  I survive 
my  wounds,  it  will  be  to  ascend  the  scafibld, 
which,  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Catholics,  and 
of  the  faithful  subjects  of  Mary,  shall  become 
a throne  of  glory,  and  the  first  step,  I trust,  to 
Him,  who  awaits  us  in  heaven.  I am  tran- 
quil,” added  he,  pressing  my  hand ; and  my 
happiness  is  so  much  the  more  solid,  as  founded 
on  eternal  hopes,  it  cannot  be  disturbed  by 
human  vicissitudes.  One  only  wish  still  is 
unsatisfied.”  He  paused,  and  cast  upon  me 
an  afiectionate  and  expressive  glance. 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  scarcely  able 
to  recognise  the  marquis  of  Rosline,  so  quick, 
so  impetuous,  so  vindictive  and  proud,  in  this 
captive,  wounded,  and  resigned  person;  so 
uncomplaining,  and  looking  forward  with  so 
much  calmness  and  grandeur  of  soul  to  a pain- 
ful and  ignominious  end,  which  seemed  desti- 
tute of  every  aid  and  consolation.  The  bare  idea 
of  a public  execution,  made  me  shudder.  He 
spoke  of  it  as  a pledge  of  his  happiness.  Ah  I 
if  Lorenzo  had  already  penetrated  me  with  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  his  religion,  Arthur  ra- 
pidly accomplished  the  work  of  grace.  In  vain 
my  heart  sought  after  fabe  pretexts,  new  sub- 
terfuges to  resist  still  longer.  Celestial  light  illu- 
minated, dazzled  me,  and  dissipated  the  clouds 
of  error  in  which  I was  enveloped. 

We  obtained  permission  to  pass,  daily,  sev- 
eral hours  widi  Arthur.  Matilda  wished  not 
to  leave  him.  **  I will  be  your  nurse,  your 
servant,  all  that  you  want,”  said  she,  but  1 
ahaJH  not  abandon  you.  Is  not  the  arrest  pro- 
nounced against  you,  the  same  for  me?  Am 
I not  the  inseparable  coiiq;mnion  of  your  life? 
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and  if  the  dearer  part  of  me  is  in  chains,  shall 
I not  bear  them  also  ? What  God  has  united 
shall  not  be  divided.  I will  follow  you  every 
where,  even  unto  death.  When  your  perse- 
cutors will  disperse  your  friends,  whose  sex  or 
courage  may  render  them  objects  of  suspicion, 
they  will  disdain  to  remove  a woman,  who 
asks  no  other  favor  than  that  of  dying  with 
you.’’ 

Cease,  my  too  dear  Matilda,”  resumed  iSte 
marquis,  with  emotion,  return  with  your 
brother,  and  only  come  with  him  to  visit  me ; 
your  presence  here  causes  me  too  keen  a pang. 
1 have  need  of  all  my  strength,  and  1 ought  to 
renounc-e  the  attachments  of  nature.”  He 
stopped  a moment,  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  continued  with  ardor,  pardon  me, 
oh ! my  friends — pardon  me,  Matilda,  the  pain 
which  my  passionate  temper  has  caused  you. 
Pray  all  of  you  for  me : He  who  has  enlightened 
me,  desires  not  that  1 should  be  forever  lost ; 
this  is  why  He  sends  me  the  occasion  of  ex- 
piating the  sins  of  my  life.  1 relinquish  you  all 
and  every  thing,  with  joy,  for  his  love.  Pre- 
serve yourself,  my  dear  Matilda,  for  your  child. 
Repair  my  neglect ; instruct  him  in  the  Catho- 
lic faith;  let  him,  at  some  future  day,  know 
that  his  father  was  called  by  multiplied  graces 
to  the  church  of  Christ ; and  that  he  shed  his 
blood  for  it  and  his  rightful  sovereign.” 

Arthur,  weakened  by  his  emotions,  became 
very  pale.  He  made  us  a sign  to  remove  Mar 
tilda,  who,  bathed  in  tears,  was  on  her  knees 
beside  him.  Henry  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  her  to  an  adjoining  room,  entreating  her 
not  to  aid  in  shaking  her  husband’s  courage, 
now  so  necessary  to  him.  She  yielded  with 
docility  to  her  brother’s  advice;  and,  after  Ar- 
thur had  recovered,  we  left  him,  and  took  lodg- 
ings in  a hotel,  very  near  the  prison. 

We  were  not  permitted  to  see  him  the  next 
day ; and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  that  this  favor  was  granted. 
We  learned  that  the  reason  of  this  refusal  was, 
that  they  were  going  to  send  to  him  preachers 
of  the  English  reformed  church,  in  the  design 
of  bringing  him  back  to  Protestantism ; but,  he 
had  suffered  so  much  throughout  the  day,  the 
jailer  told  us,  that  this  project  could  not  be 
executed. 

He  is  not  a man,  but  an  angel,”  continued 
the  jailer,  while  conducting  us  through  the 
windings  of  the  prison ; he  suffers  martyr- 


dom, day  and  night ; his  arm  has  been  broken, 
and  the  surgeon  dressed  it  so  unskilfully,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  do  it  over  again  this  morn- 
ing ; and  yet,  he  never  complains.  Last  night 
1 heard  him  moan  painfully  in  his  disturbed 
sleep.  I went  to  him ; and,  finding  him  in  a 
state  which  called  for  prompt  aid,  I offered  Id 
go  for  the  physician.  It  was  then  midnight 
He  refused  to  let  me,  saying  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  the  next  day,  aind  he  kindly  apo> 
logized  for  waking  me.  Then,  seeing  that  1 
persisted  in  remaining  with  him,  ^ since,’  said 
he,  ^ you  are  so  good,  would  it  be  abusing  your 
kindness  to  ask  you  to  read  me  a chapter  of 
that  book,’  pointing  to  a small  volume  which 
lay  upon  the  table,  near  his  bed.  1 took  it  up; 
it  was  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  Although 
I am  not  a Catholic,  yet,  the  reading  of  this 
book  made  a great  impression  upon  me,  and 
appeared  very  much  to  ctmsole  my  prisoner; 
who  feelingly  acknowledged  his  gradtude  to 
me.  This  morning  the  surgeon  came.  Far 
from  making  him  any  reproach,  he  rather 
sought  excuses  for  his  awkwardness,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  attentkuis,  with  a mildness 
and  affability  which  have  characterised  him 
since  his  abode  here.” 

Whilst  the  jailer  spoke,  1 was  buried  in  my 
rcfiections.  I recalled  to  mind  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  the  marquis.  I remembered,  in  a 
violent  fever  which  he  had  when  I travelled 
with  him,  the  impatience  he  manifested  at  the 
least  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires ; the 
kind  of  obstinacy  which  I had  ever  remarked 
in  his  character.  I imagined  the  indignation 
and  anger  into  which  a treatment  like  the  pre- 
sent would  have  thrown  him,  had  he  expe- 
rienced it  then.  All  these  reflections  brought 
me  insensibly  to  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
formed religion  with  that  of  the  Catholic ; and 
1 could  not  but  perceive  how  great  is  the  liberty 
which  the  former  leaves  to  the  passions,  and 
how  efficiently  the  latter  exercises  its  empire 
over  the  affections  and  movements  of  the  heart 

We  found  Arthur  tranquil,  and  even  gay, 
notwithstanding  the  languid  expression  which 
extreme  and  long  suffering  had  left  uptm  his 
face.  He  consoled  us  for  not  having  seen  him 
the  previous  evening.  must  expect,” 

said  he,  to  be  separated  soon  or  late.  I oouU 
wish  you  to  be  present,”  he  added,  addressiDg 
me,  during  the  visit  of  the  ministers;  but,  if 
it  is  necessary,  God  will  have  it  so,  despite  the 
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opposition  of  men ; if  it  enters  not  into  the  de- 
signs of  his  proyidence^  1 ought  not  to  wish 
it” 

Whilst  he  was  yet  speakings  the  two  persons 
in  question  arrived.  The  jailer  made  us  enter 
quickly  into  a room^  whence^  through  the  ^oor^ 
which  was  glazed,  we  could  easily  observe 
what  passed  in  Arthur’s  apartment  Richard, 
(this  was  the  name  of  the  jailer),  stood  near  the 
door,  after  having  presented  seats  to  the  stran- 
gers; these,  without  pky  for  the  condition 
of  the  marquis,  conversed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  overwhelming  him  with  reproaches  and 
invectives ; attacking  his  religion  with  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  which  made  them 
overstep  the  bounds  of  common  sense. 

Tha  marquis  of  R . . . . occasionaUy  smiled, 
and  with  few  words  overthrew  their  false  rea- 
soning ; they  had  recourse  to  menaces,  making 
known  the  strength  of  their  party.  Arthur 
manifested  more  of  compassion  for  their  errors 
than  fear  of  their  threats ; and  convinced  them 
that,  attached  unalterably  to  the  truth,  he  co- 
veted nothing  more  than  the  persecutions 
which  he  might  suffer  for  it  Confounded  and 
furious,  they  left  him.  We  returned.  Are 
yon  both  Catholics  asked  Richard,  as  soon 
as  they  were  gone.  Yes,  both,”  I replied 
quickly,  and  this  lady  also.”  I shall  never 
foiget  Arthur’s  expression  on  hearing  this. 

1 was  still  regarding  him  with  a thoughtful 
air,  when  1 observed  him  become  pale  and  in- 
sensible. The  jailer  supposed  this  weakness  a 
natural  result  of  the  fatigue  he  had  endured. 
We,  alone,  knew  the  strong  emotion  my  words 
had  caused  him.  Restored  to  consciousness, 
the  marquis  warmly  pressed  my  hand.  It  was 
late,  and  as  we  were  about  to  leave  him,  I fell 
upon  my  knees  and  asked  his  bledhing,  which 
he  gave  me  and  Matilda  and  Henry  also.  The 
latter,  alas ! was  never  more  to  see  him  in  this 
world ; and,  as  he  had  a presentiment  of  it,  he 
could  not  resolve  to  leave  him,  and  urgently 
requested  leave  to  pass  the  night  with  him. 
This  was  not  granted. 

“ Adieu,”  said  the  marquis ; if  we  are  not 
to  see  each  other  again,  our  separation  will  not 
he  long.  Heaven,  in  mercy,  has  to-day  given 
us  a moment  of  pure  and  unalloyed  happiness. 
For  me,  I desire  nothing  in  this  world.  I 
have  lived  long  enough,  since  I have  the  well- 
founded  hope  that  all  whom  I love  will  be 
restored  to  me  in  heaven.  0!  Sidney,”  he 


continued,  ^^the  more  you  inquire  into  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  more  ckarly  will  you 
recognise  its  truth  and  divinity.  It  is  now  all 
my  happiness,  all  my  consolation.”  Henry 
embraced  him.  ^^FareweU,  my  friend,  my 
brother,”  said  Arthur  to  him.  Watch  over 
yourself,  and  pray  for  me!”  W’e  left,  too 
much  affected  to  speak,  and  very  uneasy  at  the 
condition  of  the  marquis. 

In  conducting  us  back,  Richard  abruptly  said, 
**  Let  what  God  wills  happen ; but,  I renounce 
my  religion  to  embrace  yours.  It  shall  not  be 
said  that  I saw  all  these  angels  around  me, 
without  being  benefitted.” 

I could  not  help  smiling  at  this  expression. 

You  are  happy,  Richard,”  said  Henry; 

your  charity  towards  the  prisoners  has,  with- 
out doubt,  drawn  upon  you  this  grace.  I 
think,  however,  that  considering  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  well  to  keep  it  secret,  in 
order  that  you  may  still  be  useful  to  those 
whom  God  entrusts  to  your  care.”  Henry 
engaged  to  procure  a priest,  who  should  in- 
struct him  secretly;  and  who  would,  at  the 
same  time,  afford  Arthur  the  aid  and  consola- 
tion of  his  ministry. 

All  was  thus  projected ; but,  God  had  other- 
wise disposed.  He  is  often  pleased  to  try  those 
whom  he  loves.  Blessed  forever  be  the  in- 
scrutable decrees  of  his  providence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Henrt,  being  of  a delicate  constitution,  and 
worn  out  by  sorrows  and  disquietude,  was  at- 
tacked the  same  night  by  a violent  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  the  point  of  death.  1 was  over- 
whelmed at  this  new  distress.  Henry,  not- 
withstanding his  illness,  consoled  and  com- 
forted me  with  wonderful  resignation.  It  is 
a new  trial,”  said  he : let  us  receive  it  from 
the  paternal  hand  which  sends  it  I feel  that 
I must  resign  the  painful  happiness  of  accom- 
panying my  brother  in  his  last  moments ; it  is 
a great  sacrifice ; we  will  offer  it  with  the  rest 
I am  not  worthy  of  this  mournful  satisfaction, 
neither  am  I worthy  to  precede  him  into  the 
celestial  regions ; but,  we  are  all,  Sidney,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  1 abandon  myself  en- 
tirely to  him.” 

I went  alone  to  Arthur.  Matilda  remained 
with  her  brother.  I shall  see  my  husband 
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later,”  said  she,  **  the  moment  Henry’s  health 
permits  us  to  go  togedier.”  I admired  in  silence 
the  fortitude  of  the  marchioness.  Her  whole 
soul  was,  without  doubt,  near  die  marquis, 
but  he  had  desired  her  not  to  come  without 
Henry,  and  she  conformed  to  his  wishes  with 
perfect  submission.  I found  Arthur  still  suffer- 
ing  extremely.  The  suigeon  was  dressing  his 
ann.  No  moan  escaped  him,  although  the 
pam  was  excessive.  The  surgeon,  at  leaving, 
recommended  him  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet 
I could  not,  however,  conceal  from  him  the 
reason  of  my  being  alone,  for  he  read  in  my 
expression  this  new  affliction. 

We  are  the  children  of  Gk)d,”  said  he,  **  the 
troubles  which  he  sends  are  proofs  of  his  love. 
We  should  endeavor  to  purify  ourselves  in 
tribulation,  as  gold  in  the  crucible.  He  who 
sends  it,  gives  strength  to  triumph  over  it” 

I apprised  him  of  Richard’s  conversion,  for 
which  he  praised  God.  We  spoke  also  un- 
reservedly of  mine.  I afterwards  read  to  him 
‘*The  sufferings  of  Christ,”  until  seeing  him 
in  a light  sleep,  1 prayed  with  much  faith  and 
interior  peace.  I left  him  to  return  to  Henry, 
whose  illness  caused  us  great  uneasiness. 

We  had  wrijten  twice  to  Lady  Walsingham, 
giving  her  the  particulars  of  our  stay  at  Edin- 
burg. Henry,  in  his  last,  had  enclosed  a note 
for  Mr.  Billingham,  inquiring  if  he  knew  not 
some  ecclesiastic  to  whom  we  might  entrust 
ourselves,  and  who  would  be  wdling  to  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  an  interview  with 
Arthur ; this  was  a great  risk  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  religious  affairs. 

Mr.  Billingham  immediately  formed  the 
generous  resolution  of  coming  himself  to  join 
us ; and  he  arrived  the  second  day  of  Lord 
Walsingham’s  illness. 

His  presence  was  invaluable  to  us  in  our 
distress.  He  proceeded,  first  of  all,  to  Arthur, 
who  was  much  afiected  on  seeing  him.  He 
was  better,  and  out  of  bed.  He  was  about  to 
cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Billingham, 
who,  preventing  him,  pressed  him  to  his  breast 
We  shed  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  so  un- 
expected a blessing  from  heaven. 

On  quitting  Arthur,  we  went  to  Henry, 
who  shared  the  joy  caused  by  the  arrival-  of 
our  venerated  friend.  The  next  day,  as  Henry 
was  more  easy,  he  entreated  us  all  to  repair 
to  Arthur.  We  yielded  to  his  wishes,  leaving 
him  to  the  care  of  a son^of  Richard,  whom 


we  had  engaged  to  relieve  Henry’s  servant 
We  found  the  marquis  rather  better.  I 
made  my  atjuration  in  the  prison,  togedier 
with  Richard,  to  Mr.  Billiiigham.  Arfflur 
was  present  Afterwards  this  worthy  eedea- 
astic  heard  our  confessions  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  told  us  to  prepare  for  holy  commn- 
nion  the  following  day. 

The  succeeding  moming,  we  repaired  at 
break  of  day  to  die  marquis.  Mr.  Billingham 
there  offmd  the  divine  sacrifice;  he  had 
brought  from  Remember-Hill  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose.  He  administered 
communion  to  Arthur,  Matilda,  Richard,  and 
myself.  The  fervor  and  entire  recollection  of 
the  marquis  edified  and  consoled  me.  We 
were  at  the  height  of  happiness.  On  our  re- 
turn, we  gave  Henry  the  particulars  of  this  de- 
lightful moming.  Henry  was  frequently 
delirious  and  his  condition  gready  alarmed  ns. 
Mr.  Billingham  wrote  regularly  to  Cardine  or 
Hidalla,  and  spoke  of  our  attentions  to  Arthur 
which  prevented  her  from  suspecting  her  hus- 
band’s illness,  who,  until  then,  had  mninfinfld 
the  correspondence.  Wegenerally  passed  three 
hours  of  the  morning  at  prison;  aderwards 
returned  to  Henry;  then,  about  six  o’clodc  in 
the  evening,  again  went,  at  Arthur’s  request, 
to  pray  with  him.  Mr.  Billingham  said  the 
rosary,  to  which  we  responded.  This  was  a 
devotion  which  Arthur  preferred  to  many 
others,  Because,”  said  he,  **  it  distinguishes 
the  children  of  the  true  church  from  all  the 
separated  sects,  who  reject  the  veneration  of 
the  blessed  virgin  and  the  saints.” 

Arthur’s  strength  was  now  returning;  hie 
nights  were  better ; he  was  able  to  leave  the 
bed,  and  even  walk  in  his  room.  Our  conver- 
sation was  only  of  religion  or  the  queen.  The 
marquis’  desire  to  die  in  so  just  a cause  was 
alike  lively  and  sincere.  We  still  esteemed 
ourselves  happy  in  the  midst  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. And  from  the  frightful  perspective 
opening  before  us,  we  flew,  on  rapid  wing, 
above  this  present  life,  and  contemplated  a fe- 
licity which  reanimated  our  courage.  Alas! 
there  was  a heart-rending  sacrifice  soon  to  be 
required  of  us ; but  divine  goodness  gave  us 
strength  to  prepare  for  it 

Scotland  seemed  peaceable.  Mary  was  ab- 
sent; the  number  and  influence  of  the  partisans 
of  the  regent  hdd  those  of  the  queen  in  silence. 
The  ministers,  however,  began  to  trouble  the 
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Catholics,  Lord , the  relative  aod  friend 

of  the  marquis  of  Rosline,  made  an  attempt  to 
rescue  the  prisoners.  He  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages, which  renewed  hostilities.  Sentence 
of  death  was  declared  against  all  guilty  of  re- 
bellion and  of  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the 
nation : it  was  thus  they  designated  the  defend- 
ers of  the  queen. 

Arthur  was  on  the  fatal  list  Mr.  Billingham 
charged  himself  with  the  announcement  of  it  to 
him.  Henry  had  been  delirious,  for  two  days, 
without  a lucid  interval.  The  anguish  which 
rent  our  hearts  was  spared  him.  1 was  witness 
of  the  interview  between  Mr.  Billingham  and 
the  marquis.  The  former,  having  entered  the 
prison,  gave  the  marquis  his  blessing,  as  usual 
Then,  with  a calm  yet  sad  air,  My  son,^’  said 
he,  the  end  of  your  sufferings  is  not  far  dis- 
tant Redouble  your  courage  \ there  is  but  a 
step  to  advance,  and  heaven  is  yours.’’ 

Arthur  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  Then 
without  changing  color,  he  said;  My  sentence 
is  pronounced.”  Mr.  Billingham  made  no  an- 
swer. My  tears  and  sobs  replied  for  him.  Why 
so  much  weakness,  my  dear  Sidney?”  said  he, 
with  an  angelic  smile.  **  Is  not  my  fate  envi- 
able ? What  death  more  sweet,  more  consoling 
and  precious  ^uld  be  granted  me  ? Man,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  is 
surprised  by  death  when  he  least  expects  it 
The  languors  of  sickness,  the  insensible  decay 
of  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  anticipate, 
and  lead  to  his  last  hour,  often  without  being 
received  as  warnings  to  prepare  for  that  awful 
moment,  which  will  decide  his  fate  for  eternity. 
To  me,  privil^ed,  filled  with  so  many  graces, 
is  given  the  unspeakable  favor  of  foreseeing  the 
exact  moment  when  1 shall  quit  this  perishable 
world.  My  health  is  much  improved.  The 
strength  and  vigor  of  youth  permit  me,  on  this 
subject,  to  concentrate  all  my  thoughts,  to 
bring  to  it  every  care  and  necessary  disposition. 
Full  of  faith  and  hope,  sust^ed  by  Him 
who  redeemed  me  with  his  blood,  happy  to 
give  my  life  a thousand  times  to  Him,  1 behold 
with  joy  the  eternity  opening  to  which  my  soul 
aspires.  A moment,  which  will  be  quick  as 
lightning,  shall  burst  the  barrier  of  death, 
which  shuts  me  out  from  eternal  life.  Without 
alarm  or  dread,  I hope,  with  grace  from  above, 
to  cast  myself  into  the  arms  of  him  who  awaits 
me  with  words  of  peace  and  love.” 

Celestial  joy  irradiated  the  marquis’s  face. 

VoL.  111.— No.  7.  40 


The  devotion  of  his  sentiments,  the  unction 
and  fervor  with  which  he  expressed  them, 
caused  for  a moment  in  my  soul,  the  same 
transport  which  animated  his.  But  soon  the 
horror  of  this  separation  returned  with  more 
violence,  to  overwhelm  and  dismay  me.  Ma- 
tilda, leaning  on  the  bed,  with  hands  clasped 
and  her  eyes  fastened  on  Arthur,  preserv^  a 
deep  and  mournful  silence.  Her  soul  had  al- 
ready interiorly  made,  with  profound  grief, 
yet  entire  resignation,  its  sacrifice  of  all  this 
world’s  happiness. 

The  marquis  sympathized  with  us.  You 
suffer  more  than  I,”  said  he ; yet  I,  in  my 
turn,  feel  all  your  sorrows.”  We  could  not 
reply.  Mr.  Bilhngham  spoke  of  our  friends  at 
Remember  Hill.  Arthur  employed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  prayer  and  writing.  He 
addressed  a letter  to  the  duchess  of  Salisbury, 
his  mother.  He  wrote  also  to  his  sister,  to 
Henry,  and  a note  to  Lorenzo,  containing  these 
few  words : 

« My  beloved  Hidalla — owe  every  thing 
to  you,  after  God^  my  happiness,  my  faith, 
my  consolation  in  my  present  condition.  If  1 
knew  you  less,  I would  exhort  you  to  fortitude; 
but  my  heart,  enlightened  from  above,  already 
enjoys  the  happiness  which  shall  replenish 
yours,  in  thinking  that  you  shall  have  (if,  as  I 
hope,  God  will  be  merciful  to  me,)  in  heaven, 
and  happy  for  eternity. 

Your  best  friend  and  brother, 

'^Arthur  op  Roshne.” 

He  afterwards  wrote  a most  affectionate  and 
touching  farewell  to  Matilda ; and  advice  for 
his  son  Edmund,  when  he  should  be  of  an  age 
to  read  it.  Then,  passing  with  Mr.  Billingham 
to  an  adjoining  room,  he  put  in  order  aU  that 
might  have  disquieted  his  conscience.  He  then 
rejoined  us,  perfectly  composed.  We  obtained 
leave  from  our  kind  jailer  to  pass  this  last  night 
with  Arthur.  We  were  satisfied  with  regard 
to  Lord  Walsingham.  Richard’s  two  sons 
attended  him,  together  with  his  servant ; and 
they  had  told  us,  should  Henry’s  reason  return, 
we  would  be  immediately  informed  of  iL  Mr. 
Billingham  seeing  Arthur  much  fatigued,  beg- 
ged him  to  take  a little  repose,  promising  to 
awake  him  at  daylight,  in  order  to  say  the 
prayers  for  the  dying,  and  to  make  the  prepa- 
^ration  for  death ; this  he  desired.  The  marquis 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  to  which  we  had 
joined  ours.  He  soon  fell  into  a sweet  and 
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peaceful  sleep,  which  convinced  us  that  the 
tranquillity  he  manifested,  was  not  only  appa- 
rent, but  real.  Mr.  Billingham  and  Matilda 
continued  to  pray  whilst  he  slept  I was  not 
in  a condition  to  imitate  them.  I fixed  my 
eyes  upon  my  friend — upon  him  whom  I loved 
as  a father — and  I felt  a rending  grief,  which 
my  efforts  to  conceal  only  aggravated  the  more. 
I repeated  to  myself  a thousand  times,  that  in 
a few  hours  he  would  be  torn  from  me  forever! 
My  troubled  glance  rested  on  a crucifix  placed 
on  Arthur’s  bed ; a secret  voice  said  to  me, 
that  my  Saviour,  dying  upon  an  infamous 
wood,  had  sacrificed  all  for  me ; that  He  asked 
ot  me  my  friend,  and  that  he  only  required 
him  for  our  mutual  good  j and  that  1 ought  to 
resign  him-.”  This  thought,  and  the  feeling 
of  love  and  resignation  which  it  produced,  sen- 
sibly affected  me.  My  heart  swelled  with  grief 
and  gratitude ; my  tears  flowed  gently;  I fell 
upon  my  knees  and  prayed  with  fervor ; sub- 
mitting with  resignation  to  the  fate  which  me- 
naced. The  marquis  slept  until  four  o’clock ; 
he  awoke,  himself,  and  smiling,  complained 
mildly  that  they  had  not  waked  him  sooner. 
We  gathered  round  him ; and  I conjured  him 
to  grant  us  a moment’s  conversation,  before 
commencing  our  prayers.  He  pressed  my 
hand. 

When  you  see  Lord  Seymour,”  said  he, 
remember  me  to  him.  Let  him  preserve  the 
recollection  of  our  friendship ! 1 shall  ask  his 

salvation  of  God,  at  that  great  moment,  when, 
1 trust,  nothing  will  be  refused  me.  Say  to 
Heniy'  that  I have  frequently  thought  of  him. 
Console  my  dear  Matilda ; and  comfort  each 
other  in  thinking  of  heaven,  and  of  the  happi- 
ness experienced  in  dying  for  the  faith.”  He 
walked  a moment  with  a thoughtful  air ; then 
returning  to  us,  Let  us  pray,”  said  he,  we 
can  converse  after.” 

Mr.  Billingham  would  not  permit  the  mar- 
quis to  kneel.  He  seated  himself  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  and  prayed  about  an  hour  and  a 
half;  after  which,  he  celebrated  mass.  We 
aU  communicated.  Arthur  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  the  possession  of  his  God,  until 
Mr.  Billingham,  fearing  that  he  might  be- 
come too  weak,  entreated  him  to  take  some 
refreshment  Richard  placed  upon  the  table, 
tea,  wine,  and  fruit ; it  was  Friday,  neverthe- 
' less,  he  offered  broth  to  the  marquis,  who  re- 
fused it,  although  hb  state  of  health  would 


have  allowed  him  to  take  it.  He  drank  a cup 
of  tea,  and  soine  wine,  and  eat  some  biscuits, 
making  us  partake  with  him.  A calm  cheer- 
fulness shone  upon  his  countenance,  and  his 
naturally  lofty  and  proud  expression  was  tem- 
pered by  a heavenly  mildness. 

Sidney,”  said  he,  it  is  not  men  who  have 
placed  us  in  these  circtimstances.  It  is  God, 
through  hb  grace  and  mercy!  Promise  me 
never  to  admit  resentment  or  revenge  into  your 
heart.  The  true  Catholic  pardons  and  loves 
hb  enemies.  The  desire  of  their  conversion  b 
his  only  revenge.  I would  suffer  a thousand 
deaths,  could  I save  them  for  eternity.” 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  Richard  re- 
entered with  a person  whom  we  did  not  know; 
and  presenting  him  to  the  marquis,  said;  Thb 
is  Lord  Macdonald,  who,  for  the  same  cause, 
shares  your  captivity,  and  awaits,  nlso,  the 
same  fate.” 

Lord  Macdonald  appeared  to  be  about  forty 
years  of  age : hb  step  was  proud ; hb  expres- 
sion gloomy  and  haughty.  Hb  countenance 
brightened  at  sight  of  us.  He  seized  the  mnr- 
qub’s  hand.  "We  shall  perish  for  the  one 
cause,”  said  he,  but,  may  the  just  anger  of 
heaven  attend  our  persecutors  and  their  poste- 
rity.” 

" I do  not  wbh  that,”  mildly  interposed  Ar- 
thur ; " rather  may  their  eyes  be  opened  to  the 
truth ; and,  may  they  obtain  the  grace  of  eter- 
nal salvation!  But,  let  us  leave  them,”  he 
continued,  " and  think  of  ourselves.  O ! my 
friend,  and  brave  companion  in  arms,  have 
you  maturely  weighed  the  importance  of  the 
moment  we  are  approaching  1 You  axe  a 
Protestant,  my  lord,  are  you  assured  that  your 
religion  b infallible?  Think  well  what  will 
result  from  it ; not  a life  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
of  happiness  or  misery,  but  an  eternity  of 
either!”  Lord  Macdonald  gazed  upon  the 
marquis,  with  an  incredulous  and  surprised 
expression. 

" Are  you  not,  then,  of  my  religion  ?” 

No ; 1 am  no  longer  a Protestant  I have 
studied,  fathomed  my  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  have  preferred  to  the  religion  which  gives 
birth  to  them  without  removing  them,  that  in 
which  there  are  none,  but  in  which  all  reposes 
on  a firm  and  infallible  basb.  But,  my  esteemed 
friend,  what  matters  it  what  I am  ? the  mo- 
ments are  few;  think  seriously;  ponder  well 
on  the  price  of  your  soul,  and  the  nature  of 
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eternity.  Without  entering  into  discussions^ 
which  time  will  not  permit^  suppose  that  we 
doubt,  in  general,  of  all  religions ; that  we  in- 
cline not  to  any  in  particular ; is  not  that  one 
which  all  the  others  agree  in  acknowledging 
capable  of  conducting  us  to  the  haven  of  sal- 
vation, more  sure  than  those  which  have  not 
this  distinctive  character  and  inestimable  pri- 
vilege 1 Divest  yourself  of  all  prejudice  and 
human  respect;  these  phantoms  should  fly 
before  the  touch  of  death,  which  scatters  sha- 
dows, and  leaves  truth  naked.  Ask,  in  since- 
rity and  uprightness  of  soul,  to  know  the  truth, 
and  the  acceptable  manner  of  serving  the  su- 
preme and  awful  Judge,  who  cites  us  to  his 
tribunal ; and  I am  confident,  my  lord,  that 
He  will  not  reject  your  prayer.” 

Lord  Macdonald  remained,  for  a moment, 
silent;  then,  You  strangely  disturb  me,”  said 
he ; I have  often  had  doubts  of  my  religion, 
but  the  desire  of  dying  in  the  faith  of  my  pa- 
rents has  always  triumphed  over  such  reflec- 
tions. It  appears  to  me  impossible  that  a God 
infinitely  good  should  condemn  me  for  having 
adhered  to  the  faith  in  which  he  caused  me  to 
be  bom.” 

Because  you  were  bom  in  error,  is  this  a 
reason  that  you  should  die  in  it?”  replied  Ar- 
thur. Penetrate  yet  further  into  the  tomb, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  find  Catholic 
ancestors.  Ah ! my  lord,  it*  God,  whose  de- 
signs are  impenetrable,  and  whose  mercies  ab- 
solutely free,  has  allowed  our  parents  to  die  in 
error,  will  you  refuse  him  the  power  of  en- 
lightening and  saving  us  ? There  is  but  one 
way— one  religion  which  leads  to  salvation : 
there  is  but  one  pastor — one  sheepfold;  and, 
but  one  door  to  enter  into  heaven.  Out  of  the 
church  there  is  no  salvation.  I conjure  you, 
O ! my  beloved  friend,  reflect,  and  tremble  at 
not  being  in  this  only  road.  It  is  a disinterested 
friend  who  entreats  you.  My  soul,  disengage 
from  all  prejudice  and  passion,  and  about  to 
rush  into  the  arms  of  him  who  calls  it,  is  in- 
timately convinced  of  having  a long  time  wan- 
dered along  the  borders  of  the  same  precipice, 
where  I now  find  you.  I tremble,  and  would 
give  a thousand  lives  to  make  known  to  you 
the  truth  which  shines  upon  me:  But  He, 
alone,  who  disposes  of  hearts,  can  enlighten 
yon ; He  holds  in  his  hands  our  present  and 
future  destinies.  He  anticipates.  He  solicits 
you;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  condemned 


who  rejected  not  the  grace  which  was  offered 
him.^’ 

Lord  Macdonald,  with  a thoughtful  air,  re- 
garded all  who  surrounded  him.  He  asked 
who  I was  ? “ He  is  my  ward,”  replied  Ar- 
thur ; " and  this  lady  is  my  wife.”  You  are 
happy,”  said  Lord  Macdonald,  with  a bitter 
smile;  that  miserable  Richard  has  not  allowed 
me  to  see  any  body.”  My  looks  asked  Richard 
why  he  had  acted  thus  ? He  understood  me. 

For  me,  my  lord,”  said  he,  abruptly  address- 
ing me,  I am  not  an  angel.  I know  not  yet 
how  to  return  good  for  eviL  I have  received 
from  this  prisoner  only  contempt  and  injuries. 
Every  thing  displeased  and  irritated  him.  He 
expected,  no  doubt,  to  be  tr^ted  here  as  a 
prince.  What  would  he  have  done*  had  he 
been  wounded  and  badly  taken  care  of,  as  was 
at  first  the  marquis  of  Rosline  ? 1 have  not 
received  an  order  to  admit  those  who  demanded 
to  see  him ; they  had  not  the  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. It  is  true  that  Lady  Matilda,  also,  was 
unprovided  with  it,  but  she  implored  this  favor 
with  such  mildness  and  earnestness,  that 
touched  besides  by  the  virtues  of  the  prisoner 
whom  she  solicited  to  see,  I at  once  conducted 
her  to  him ; after  which,  for  greater  security, 
I sent  her  to  the  governor  of  the  prison  for  a 
written  permission.” 

Arthur  smiled  sadly;  ^‘Misfortune  sours, 
and  often  changes  the  character,”  said  he.  “I 
would  not  have  you  to  believe  that  I have 
always  had  this  empire  over  myself,  for  such 
is  not  the  case.  I have  but  too  much  violence 
and  passion  with  which  to  reproach  myself ; 
and  it  is  time,  in  embracing  a religion  which 
prescribes  the  most  tender  charity,  and  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  that  I should  com- 
mence to  reform  my  life.” 

“ You  suppose  that  1 donH  know  you,”  re- 
plied Richard ; “ do  you  not  remember  James 
Mixton  who  was  in  your  service  about  two 
years?  he  is  my  nephew;  you  dismissed  him 
unjustly,  and  were  • inflexible ; even  after  you 
had  discovered  his  innocence.  At  present  he 
lives  in  the  bosom  of  a happy  family ; a flou- 
rishing trade  procures  him  an  honest  compe- 
tency. To  whom  is  he  indebted  for  this  ? To 
you,  my  lord.” 

“ I have  only  fulfilled  my  duty,”  said  Ar- 
thur, “ and  the  wrong  which  preceded  has  not 
been  effaced  from  my  memory.  That  injustice 
still  weighs  upon  my  heart;  and  to  prove  it  ta 
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you,  see  here  a note  which  I have  written  for 
him.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  his  address, 
has  alone  prevented  me  from  sending  He 
took  from  his  pocket-book  a letter,  which  he 
gave  to  Richard,  who  showed  it  to  me.  It  was 
thus  conceived : 

" If  you  still  remember  Arthur  of  Rosline, 
believe  that  he  wishes  not  to  take  away,  in 
quitting  this  world,  either  your  honor,  or  re- 
morse for  the  injury  he  inflicted  upon  you. 
Will  you  charitably  forget  his  wrongs,  and  re- 
ceive, in  memory  of  him,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  which  shall  be  imme- 
diately remitted  you  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Rosline,  in  order  to  increase  your  business  ? I 
die  a Catholic,  firithful  to  God  and  the  queen. 

Arthur  or  Rosline.”' 

The  marquis  requested  Matilda  to  perform 
his  promise  on  her  return  to  Rosline  castle. 
He  afterwards  related  to  us,  that  a short  time 
after  his  marriage,  he  had  taken  Mixton  into 
his  service ; and  that  once,  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, Catholic  prayers  had  been  taught  to  a 
child  whom  a relative  had,  in  dying,  confided 
to  him,  and  who  resided  in  his  castle.  He 
added,  that  discovering  it  on  his  return,  he  was 


ffirown  into  a violent  rage,  suspected  Mixton, 
and  ordered  him  immediately  to  quit  his  ser- 
vice. He  afterwards  learned  from  Matilda  that 
she  alone  was  guilty  of  it  He  would  not, 
however,  recall  what  was  done,  glad  to  seize 
upon  this  pretext  to  have  none  but  domestics 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Mixton  was  then 
gone,  and  the  marquis,  generous  in  the  midst 
of  his  injustice,  had  given  him  a thousand 
pounds  to  establish  himself  as  he  should  judge 
proper. 

**  Alas !”  continued  Lord  Arthiu-,  **  Matilda 
knows  to  what  extent  I was  irritated  against 
her,  when  I formed  the  least  suspicion  that  she 
thought  of  instilling  her  religious  principles 
into  the  mind  of  my  child.  May  my  death, 
with  its  circumstances,  expiate  my  sins.” 

He  then  conversed  some  moments  with  Lord 
Macdonald  about  the  friends  of  the  queen. 
Mr.  Billingham,  seeing  him  much  fatigued, 
suggested  to  him  again  to  take  a little  repose. 
He  laid  down  without  hesitation ; but,  we  saw 
clearly  that  this  was  to  put  an  end  to  a con- 
versation which  diverted  him  from  the  great 
object  of  all  his  thoughts ; for  he  slept  not,  but 
prayed  with  the  most  profound  recollection. 


PROTESTANTISM— ITS  TENDENCIES  AND  EFFECTS. 


«T  JOBK 

NO. 

WE  have  treated  of  the  total  disregard  of 
religion,  and  the  degradation  of  morals 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  accordance  with 
our  proposed  plan  of  investigation,  it  remains 
to  examine  the  effects  of  Protestantism  on 
man’s  political  condition.  Such  effects,  it  is 
true,  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  or  against 
the  divine  institution  of  any  religious  sys- 
tem it  is  not  the  immediate  office  of  reli- 
gion to  teach  mankind  liberal  political  max- 
ims. Having  shown  therefore,  by  Protestant 
authority,  that  Protestantism  had  discarded 
the  truths  and  precepts  of  divine  revelation, 
and  hence  argued  that  it  was  not  of  divine 
origin,  we,  perhaps,  should  close  our  investiga- 
tion without  seeking  to  learn  its  political  con- 
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m. 

sequences.  But  the  free  and  elevating  influ- 
ences of  Protestantism”  are  so  frequently  the 
theme  of  poetic  and  prosaic  laudation,  that  we 
think  it  not  improper  to  examine  how  far  the 
opinion,  that  the  principles  of  the  sixteenth 
century  have  improved  man’s  political  condi- 
tion, is  consistent  with  historical  truth.  To 
make  this  examination  satisfactorily  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  view  the  Catholic  ground  prior  to 
the  reformation,  that  we  may  more  precisely 
distinguish  the  effects  of  Protestantism  on  the 
same  field. 

That  the  rulers  of  a nation  derive  their  right 
to  govern  from  the  people,  and  are  hence  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  the  faithful  exer- 
cise of  their  power,  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  civil  liberty.  This  principle  was  no 
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discorery  of  the  Wittemberg  apostate : it  was 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  benighted 
papists  of  the  dark  ages.’^  It  was  recorded 
in  the  writings  of  their  jurists ; it  was  taught 
by  their  diyines ; and  it  was  promulgated  by 
their  popes.  Fortescue,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  his  time,  and,  as  a writer,  of  no  lit- 
tle authority  even  now,  declared  in  the  **  mid- 
night gloom  of  Romanism’’  that  **  a king  is 
made  and  ordained  for  the  defence  of  the 
laws  of  his  subjects,  and  of  their  bodies  and 
goods ; tMeresnto  he  receweth  power  of  hiepeo- 
fk,  $0  that  he  cannot  gooem  hie  people  by  any 
oAer  lawJ^  * St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  illus- 
trious doctor  of  the  church,  lays  it  down  as 
certain  and  examined  that  political  govem- 
ments  and  kingdoms  art  not  founded  on  dioine 
but  human  lawJ^f  The  professors  of  divinity 
at  Salamanca  and  Paris,  the  Jesuits  in  their 
schools,  the  friars  and  the  monks,  all  taught 
diat  “ the  people  had  a right  to  depose  their 
ruler,  if  his  power  were  not  faithfully  exer- 
cised.” Pope  Zachary  proclaimed  that  **  the 
prince  i$  rteponeihle  to  the  people  whose  favor 
he  enjoys.  Whatever  he  has — power,  honor, 
riches,  glory,  dignity — ^he  has  received  from  the 
people,  and  he  ought  to  restore  to  the  people 
what  he  has  so  received  from  them.  The  pea- 
pk  make  the  king,  they  can  also  unmake 
Thus  from  every  influential  quarter  were  the 
people  of  the  middle  ages  taught  their  civil 
rights ; and  they  proved  themselves  not  heed- 
less of  the  lesson. 

Every  where  we  find  it  acknowledged  in 
the  theory  of  their  governments  that  all  poli- 
tical power  emanates  from  the  people ! nor 
was  the  principle  forgotten  in  practice.  In 
Catholic  times  and  under  Catholic  influence, 
the  ruler  of  England  was  elective,  the  ruler  of 
Scotland  was  elective,  the  ruler  of  France 
was  elective,  the  ruler  of  Denmark  was 
dective,  the  ruier  of  Hungary  was  elective, 
the  ruler  of  Poland  was  elective,  the  ruler  of 
Brandenburg,  the  basis  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  was  elective.  In  Catholic 
times  and  under  Catholic  influence  arose  the 
flee  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  republics  of 
Italy — her  San  Marino,  her  Venice,  her  Ge- 
noa and  her  Florence.  In  Catholic  times  and 
under  Catholic  influence,  there  was  not  one 

* De  Land.  Log.  Ang.  C.  13. 

t BolUrroine  de  Potet,  C.  21 . 
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absolute  monarchy  in  all  Christendom.  In 
Catholic  times  and  under  Catholic  influence, 
were  erected  all  the  defences  of  individual 
liberty-^the  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  franchise ; and  then  too,  was  established 
the  principle,  for  which  our  patriot  fathers 
bled,  and  which  has  made  our  own  land  free 
and  independent — the  principle  that  taxation 
must  depend  on  representation.  It  was  in 
Catholic  times  and  by  Catholic  saints  that  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  were  clearly  defined 
and  firmly  established.  A Catholic  pen  framed 
the  great  charter  of  English  freedom,  and  Ca- 
tholic barons  and  prelates  forced  its  acknow- 
ledgement from  a reluctant  sovereign.  In  Ca- 
tholic times  and  under  Catholic  influence, 
against  every  invading  Edward  there  was  a 
Bruce  of  Bannockburn against  every  attack 
on  civil  liberty  thejre  was  an  adequate  defence. 

The  political  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages  must  be  ascribed  to  the  liberalizing 
influence  of  their  religion.  The  offices  of 
state,  the  records,  the  charters, — the  whole 
machinery  of  civil  power  was  entrusted  to  the 
clergy.  Various  were  the  efforts  made  by  am- 
bitious monarchs  to  induce  these  to  abuse 
their  trust;  but  in  vain.  The  body  of  the 
clergy  were  selected  from  the  people,  and  the 
people  felt  that  their  rights  were  safe  in  cleri- 
cal hands.  They  saw  that  those  who  would 
oppress  them — such  monarchs  as  Rufus,  or 
Charles,  or  Pedro — were  ever  at  variance  with 
the  ministers  of  their  religion ; whilst  the  fa- 
thers of  the  peopie-^the  good  Alfred  and  ho- 
ly Eld  ward  of  England,  or  the  wise  Charles 
and  sainted  Louis  of  France — were  the  most 
devoted  children  of  the  church.  They  beheld 
in  ‘their  pontiffs,  in  Gregory,  in  Alexander 
and  in  Innocent,  men  exposing  themselves  to 
every  danger  in  defence  of  the  people’s  liberty. 
They  found  in  the  Catholic  church  a power 
to  shield  them  from  oppression,  and  a priest- 
hood to  guard  the  battlements  of  freedom. 
Here,  therefore,  they  treasured  their  all — their 
temporal  as  well  as  their  eternal  welfare. 
They  were  never  betrayed.  “ The  church  of 
Rome  was  an  independent,  distinct,  and  often 
an  opposing  power,  in  every  country,  to  the 
civil  power;  a circumstance  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  middle  ages,  to  which  Eu- 
rope is  perhaps  indebted  for  her  ehnUxation 
and  freedom — far  not  being  in  the  state  of  bar- 
barism and  slavery  of  the  east,  and  of  every 
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country,  ancient  and  modem,  in  which  the 
religious  and  civil  power  have  been  united  in 
one  government.”  * 

The  liberal  political  institutions  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  not  the  only  evidences  of  the 
"elevating  influences”  of  Catholicity; — a 
surer  test  is  found  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  people.  The  " papists  of  that  long  night 
of  barbarism”  had  no  social  cankers  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  the  body-politic ; and  hence, 
they  were  in  " blissful  ignorance”  of  all  the 
modern  contrivances  to  conceal  or  hush  the 
complaining  misery  of  the  ma^.  " During 
the  middle  ages,  and  prior  to  the  reformation, 
the  Catholic  church,  by  insisting  on  gospel 
charity,  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  merit  of  voluntary  poverty  and 
self-denial,  bad  confined  within  some  bounds 
the  accumulative  propensity  of  our  nature, 
modified  and  restrained  the  empire  of  capital, 
and  compelled  il,  through  conMerations  dratm 
from  a fidwre  life,  to  make  rich  and  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  poor.  The  great  weaUh  of  the 
ekureh  was,  to  no  inconeiderable  extent,  a fund 

for  the  poor JVb  poor  law  was  then 

needed.V\ 

The  lands  were  adorned  with  noble  institu- 
tions, the  mansions  of  charity ; and  to  these 
gathered  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  feeble 
and  the  unfortunate : — ail  found  a welcome 
and  a home.  The  most  tender  devotion  of 
woman  and  the  highest  energy  of  man  were 
exerted  to  alleviate  and  to  remedy  every  mis- 
fortune incident  to  humanity.  The  generous, 
wide-spread  charity,  inspired  by  the  Catholic 
church,  made  the  poor  man’s  burden  light, 
and  life’s  struggle  easy.  " Truly,  a splendor 
of  God,  did  dwell  in  those  old  rude,  veracious 
ages ; did  inform,  more  and  more,  with  a 
heavenly  nobleness  all  departments  of  their 
work  and'life.”$ 

In  Catholic  times,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  church,  the  political  liberties  of 
the  people  were  amply  secured : — the  nations 
felt  not  a single  tyrant’s  arm,  nor  knew  the 
" divinity  of  despotism.”  The  reformation 
came.  What  evidences  did  it  aflbrd  of  the 
" elevating  influences  of  Protestantism  ?”  Let 
this  one  fact  answer. 

Every  government,  which  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sixteenth  century,  became  an 

* Notes  of  a Trayeller,  p.  19*2. 
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absolute  despotism ; and,  with  one  very  doubt* 
ful  exception,  they  remain  such  to  this  hour. 
In  Protestant  times  and  under  Protestant  influ- 
ence ; the  ruler  of  Denmark  is  a despot,  the 
ruler  of  Sweden  is  a despot,  the  ruler  of  Hol- 
land is  a despot,  the  ruler  of  Prussia  is  a 
despot — the  Protestant  rulers  of  Protestant 
Europe  are  despots.  England  alone  forms 
the  shadow  of  an  exception.  But  was  Henry 
VIII,  a supporter  of  the  " usages  and  laws 
of  the  good  and  holy  Ekiward,”  of  the  Car 
tholic  Charter  of  Ranymede,  the  English  Con- 
stitution? Was  Elizabeth?  Let  her  "Ma- 
jesty’s Bench”  answer?  And  yet  who  felt 
more  eflectually  the  **  elevating  influences  of 
Protestantism?”  Tell  us,  ye  Puritans,  were 
the  two  Charles  tyrants  ? Tell  us,  Americans, 
were  the  Georges  patrons  of  liberty  ? Explain, 
ye  starving  millions,  the  blessings  of  " Pro- 
testant ascendency  ?”  A national  debt,  drain- 
ing the  life-blood  from  the  people ; a poor-law 
system,  " that  hangs  like  a dark  cloud  on  the 
vision' of  every  poor  man  in  England”* — a 
tax  on  every  rag  of  poverty,  on  every  morsel 
of  food,  even  on  every  ray  of  sunshine  that 
lights  the  peasant’s  cheerless  hut — these  are 
the  direct  effects  in  Great  Britain  of  the  free 
and  elevating  Protestant  influence,”  and  these, 
forsooth,  form  the  exception  to  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  Protestant  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  afford  no  grounds  for  the  charge 
of  enslaving  those  nations  which  adopted 
them.  That  despotism  every  where  followed 
the  onti-religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  all-sufficient  testimony,  that  Pro- 
testantbm  is  essentially  opposed  to  political 
freedom.  The  parents  of  that  movement  did 
all  they  could  to  disfranchise  the  mass.  They 
hedged  round  the  throne  of  the  despot  with  a 
religious  barrier,  which  it  was  sacrilegious 
impiety  even  to  touch : they  taught  that  the 
people’s  tyrant  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord — 
that  an  attack  on  him  was  an  outrage  against 
Heaven.  Cranmer  declared  that  " the  kmg^e 
right  to  govern  did  not  depend  upon  any  engage- 
ment on  his  coronation;  that  his  crown  bemg 
given  him  by  Ood  Almighty,  could  not  by  a 
failure  in  the  administration  be  forfeited  either 
to  church  or  state.”  f In  the  tenth  sermoik 
of  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  it  is  laid  down 

* Letter.  t Collier,  £c.  Hit.  Vol.  ii,  p.  220. 
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that  **  the  high  power  and  aathority  of  kings, 
with  their  making  of  laws,  judgments  and 
offices,  are  the  ordinances,  not  of  men,  but  of 
CM,**  In  the  second  book  (p.  403)  we  are 
told  that  rebels  do  justly  fall  headlong  into 
hell  if  they  die  [in  battle],  and  live  in  shame 
and  fearful  conscience,  though  they  escape.’’ 
How  consoling  would  such  doctrines  have 
been  to  the  heroes  of  our  revolution — the 
paWiot  rebels”  of  ’76!  How  willingly 
would  Washington,  La  Fayette,  and  Carroll, 
have  perilled  their  all  for  American  freedom, 
if  Cranmer  had  been  their  political  or  religious 
guide!  But  for  more.  We  are  informed 
**  that  absolute  princes,  $ueh  as  iht  oovereigns 
En^^lond,  are  a tpeeies  of  divinity.***  Bow 
down,  Protestantism,  to  your  little  deities! 
Kneel,  as  your  proudest  did,  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  an  Elizabeth,  and  pray  that  you  may 
be  saved  from  **  monkish  ignorance  and  super- 
sdtion,”  that  the  **  benighted  papists”  may  ex- 
perience the  **  elevating  influences  of  Protest- 
antism,” and  abandon  their  soul-destroying, 
king-deposing  doctrines”  of  political  liberty. 

Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  these  things  are 
all  of  the  past.  Even  to  this  day,  the  canons 
of  the  establishment  declare  that  **  Monarchy 
ft  divine  right,**  Whilst  the  sovereign  is 
head  of  church  and  state,  whilst  it  is  pro- 
claimed as  a fundamental  principle  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,”  England  must  con- 
tinue to  rank  among  the  despotisms  of  Pro- 
testant Europe. 

We  need  go  no  farther.  Wherever  Pro- 
testantism has  completely  triumphed,  man 
has  been  enslaved  : — it  is  the  business  of  Pro- 
testantism to  prove  that  the  fault  is  not  always 
hers.  We  have  shown  that  it  was  hers  in 
England ; and  in  England  alone  does  she  pre- 
sent even  the  semblance  of  a liberal  polity. 
In  Sweden  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  church, 
the  political  machinery  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  and  yet  the  people  are  enslaved. 
In  Denmark,  in  Holland,  throughout  all  the 
Protestant  nations  on  the  continent,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same,  yet  the  people  are 
enslaved. 

The  fact  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in 
every  Protestant  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  es- 
tablished religion  is  merely  an  engine  of  st|^e. 
In  Prussia,  the  church  was  remodelled  by  a 

•Com.  Jour.  18,19.  J.l. 


military  despot  for  the  purpose  of  efiectually 
serving  as  a political  machine.  And  Lord 
Molesworth  informs  us,  ‘‘  that  the  blind  obe- 
dience which  is  destructive  of  natural  liberty, 
is  more  fimdy  ettahHAed  in  the  northern  king- 
dome  by  the  entirt  and  tote  dependence  of  the 
clergy  upon  the  prince,  without  the  interference 
of  any  spiritual  superior  (as  that  of  the  pope 
among  Romanists),  than  in  the  countries 
which  remainded  Catholic.”  “The  Protestant 
church  on  the  continent,  as  a power,  has  be- 
come merely  an  administrative  body  of  clerical 
functionaries  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  eivU 
power  or  state,**^ 

Protestantism  has  erected  the  despotisms  of 
Europe,  and  her  influence  preserves  them. 
She  has  wedded  herself  to  human  greatness 
and  to  human  power.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at.  A merely  human  institution  must 
be  supported  by  merely  human  means ; and 
by  these  alone  has  Protestantism  sought  to  be 
sustained.  Her  kingdom  is  of  this  world. 
How  difierent  is  Catholicity ! Never  courting 
political  power,  and  never  fearing  it,  she  goes 
sublimely  onward  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
heavenly  mission.  Oppressed,  attacked,  slan- 
dered, in  every  age,  she  has  still  battled 
against  the  world  and  against  the  world’s  se- 
ductions, and  has  still  triumphed  over  passion, 
prejudice,  and  power.  An  Almighty  arm  de* 
fends  her — her  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  enslaving 
political  principles  of  the  reformation  have  af- 
fected Catholic  governments,  and  hence,  what- 
ever the  faults  of  Protestantism,  Catholic  com- 
munities have  adopted  them  in  their  civil 
codes.  We  confess  that  in  Catholic  countries 
where  the  influence  of  the  church  was  by 
any  means  lessened,  the  rulers  have  made 
some  approaches  towards  absolute  power* 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  has  always 
been  done  in  spite  of  Catholicity : let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  Protestantism  taught  the  lesson ; 
that  she  made  it  necessary  in  many  instances 
as  a defence  against  herself,  and  that  even  now, 
after  three  centuries  of  her  influence  and  ex- 
ample, there  is  not  one  absolute  sovereign  in 
the  Catholic  world.  The  emperor  of  Austria 
alone  assumes  a too  extensive  power,  yet 
wields  it  so  well  that  he  is  styled  “ the  father  of 
his  people.”  A Catholic  nation  cannot  be  re- 

• Notes  of  a Traveller. 
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duced  to  a state  of  passive  submission  under 
despotic  oppression.  In  vain  do  their  mon- 
archs  essay  to  a^ume  the  divinity  ” which 
Protestantism  right  freely  oflers.  Compare 
Austria  with  Prussia,  or  any  of  the  Catholic 
states  of  Germany  with  those  under  Protest- 
antism: compare  Belgium  with  Holland,  or 
Italy  with  Denmark,  and  where  do  we  find  the 
evidence  of  a free  and  elevating  influence 
The  Catholic  governments  have  constitutional 
limits ; the  Protestant  are  all  absolute  despot- 
isms. See  Switzerland— once  all  Catholic  and 
all  free.  The  Protestant  cantons  now  possess 
scarcely  the  forms  of  liberty,  while  the  Catho- 
lic are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  republi- 
can institutions.  And  yet  here  there  have 
been  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  influ- 
ences at  work  on  the  same  people : the  only 
difference  existing  in  their  religion.  Those 
who  preserved  the  faith  of  their  fathers  are 
free:  those  who  abandoned  it  are  fast  being 
enslaved. 

In  vain  do  we  seek  for  facts  to  support  the 
loud  claims  of  Protestantism.  Everywhere 
she  has  forged  manacles  for  her  votaries,  and 

their  clanking  may  be  heard’’  throughout 
every  land  where  she  has  obtained  power. 

If  it  could  be  discovered  that  the  despotism 
of  Protestant  Europe  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  improvement  of  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  people,  there  might  be 
some  real  grounds  for  asserting  the  elevating 
influence  of  Protestantism.  All  concede  the 
principle,  that  '^the  government  which  pro- 
vides for  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
is  the  best ; but  there  ai^  few  in  our  land  would 
acknowledge  that  such  happiness  is  best  se- 
cured under  the  iron  rule  of  despotism.  Let 
us  see,  however,  if  the  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism has  displayed  its  elevating  qualities  in  the 
improvement  of  the  social  state  of  man  whilst 
depriving  him  of  his  political  rights.  What  is 
the  social  aspect  of  Protestant  Europe  ? 

In  Denmark,  **tht  people  an  $unk  in  doth  and 
poeerty,  though  occupying  the  richest  soil  and 
most  advantageous  situation  in  the  north  of 
Europe.”*  “ In  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
peasantry  are  constantly  compelled  to  mix 
bark  with  their  bread,  and  even  this  expedient 
has  not  always  preserved  whole  families  and 
neighborhoods  from  perishing  together  of 
famine.”t 

* Laing.  f BfaeaoUiy’t  Mm,  p.  113. 


In  Holland,  the  mass  of  the  people  are  even 
more  wretched  than  the  paupers  of  £hig- 
land.”  Throughout  the  Protestant  portion  of 
the  continent,  misery  generally  prevails ; the 
few  who  have  even  a sufficiency  of  life’s  goods, 
form  the  exception.  But  we  are  told  to  ad- 
mire the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge ; to  esti- 
mate the  social  advantages  of  education.  Prus- 
sian colleges  and  Prussian  learning  are  pointed 
out  as  triumphant  evidences  of  the  **  enlight- 
enment, and,  therefore,  elevating  influences  of 
Protestantism.”  The.  people  are  enslaved, 
wretched — but  they  are  educated ! What  is 
education  worth  to  a man  who  dare  not  breathe 
one  free  aspiration ; whose  whole  existence  is 
a continual  struggle  against  starvation  ? But 
what  kind  of  an  education  is  it  that  we  are 
called  on  to  admire  ? **  The  social  value  or 

importance  of  the  Prus.sian  arrangements  for 
diffusing  national  scholastic  education  has  been 
evidently  overrated ; for  now  that  the  whole 
system  has  been  in  the  fullest  operation  in  so- 
ciety upon  a whole  generation,  we  see  morals 
and  religion  in  a more  unsatisfactory  slate  in 
this  very  country  than  in  almost  any  other  in 
the  north  of  Europe : we  see  no  when  a people 
in  a more  abject  political  and  civil  condition, 
or  with  less  free  agency  in  their  social  econo- 
my. A national  education  which  gwee  a naiion 
neither  religion,  nor  morality,  nor  ewil  liberty,  nor 
political  liberty,  is  an  education  not  worth 
having.”*  “ Elevating  influenaes!”  ye  starr- 
ing millions  of  Protestant  Europe,  where  are 
they  ! Ye  bondmen,  where  are  they! 

In  every  country  under  these  elevating  in- 
fluences ” we  find  a viciously  organized  so- 
ciety, which  perverts  the  minds,  corrupts  the 
hearts,  and  debilitates  the  bodies  of  its  mem- 
bers.” The  “ Protestant  ascendency  ” in 
England  cannot  boast  even  the  shadow  of  an 
exception  here — it  presents  the  most  gloomy 
picture  of  social  evils  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
story  of  civilized  man.  We  find  statements, 
made  by  English  noblemen  of  the  highest 
character  and  standing,  clearly  proving  that 
British  slavery  is  really  much  worse  than  evmi 
the  ingeniously  invented  falsehoods  of  foreign 
and  domestic  abolitionists  represent  negro  sla- 
very in  this  country  .”t  One-sixth  of  the 
whole  population  are  paupers.  Tell  us  not 
hereafter  that  slavery  exists  not  on  the  soil  of 
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Eoghuid  ....  It  does  ....  it  is  ranlt,  foul, 
fetid  slapery;’^*  Ct^artist  meetings,  Manches- 
ter riots,  and  Rd>eeca  wars,  are  but  the  symp- 
toms of  a deep,  corroding,  social  canker. 
many  thousand  set  in  woik:- bouses  . . twelve 
hundred  thousand  workers  in  England  alone  5 
their  cunning  right  band  lamed,  lying  idle 
in  their  sorrowful  bosom;  their  hopes  out- 
looks, share  of  this  fair  world,  shut  in  by 
narrow  cells.  They  sit  there  pent  up  as  in  a 
horrid  enchantment;  glad  to  be  imprisoned 
and  enchanted,  that  they  may  not  perish 
slarved.^^  Need  we  recall  all  the  terriWe  de- 
tails of  social  misery,  of  wide  spread  desola- 
tion and  sorrow,  recorded  far  the  report  of  the 
" British  poor  law  Commission.”  England 
is  dying  of  inanition not  because  she  has  a 
too-dense  population,  for  Belgium  is  much 
more  thickly  peopled,  and  yet  the  poor  are 
profided  for — but  she  dies  of  inanition  be- 
cause she  is  experiencing  the  elevating  in- 
fluences ” of  Protestant  ascendency. 

**  Elevating  influences,”  indeed  ! Protest- 
antism has  established  the  despotisms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  she  upholds  them  to  this  hour.  She 

• Tbtihr, 


hath  become  a political  machine  in  the  hands 
of  oppression — she  hath  entailed  civil  and  so- 
cial ruin  on  the  nations  which  adopted  her 
principles,  and  yet,  without  a blush,  boasts  of 
**free  and  elevating  influences.”  Where 
are  they — echo  answers  where!” 

We  have  now  completed  our  investigation 
into  the  tendencies  and  efiects  of  Protestantism. 
We  have  only  noticed  some  of  the  prominent 
facts.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  evidences 
of  the  degrading  and  destroying  spirit  to  which 
we  have  only  desired  to  attract  attention ; but 
we  believe  sufficient  has  been  done  to  sustain 
our  opening,  assertion,  that  wherever  Protest- 
antism has  been  finally  estaUished,  it  has  shed 
a blighting  influence  on  the  religious,  ou  the  * 
moral,  and  on  the  political  condition  of  man. 
It  has  engendered  a doubt  and  disbelief  of  the 
divine  truths  of  the  gospel ; it  has  taught  its 
votaries  to  disregard  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity ; it  has  destroyed  the  civil  liberties  and  so- 
cial happiness  of  men.  Can  it  then  claim  to 
be  a divine  institution  7 Its  tendencies  and  ef- 
fects are  inscribed  on  the  history  of  the  past  aa 
they  will  be  on  the  history  of  the  future : they 
are,  infidelitt,  slavery  aitd 

MisERT.  *‘By  their  fruits  y eshali  know  them.” 


Timnslated  for  the  U.S.  Cath.  Magazine. 
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ANASTASIUS  was  succeeded  by  Innocent 
I,  probably  on  the  29lh  of  April,  402.  This 
is  the  second  pope  from  whom  we  possess  any 
authMitio  decretals.  They  were  addressed  to 
difierent  bishops  who  consulted  him  in  relation 
to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  One  of 
the  most  important  affairs  that  called  for  his 
attention  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of 
Peter  was  the  defence  of  the  illustrious  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  archbishop  of  Constantinople. 
This  disringubhed  prelate,  having  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  through  the 
misrepresentations  and  intrigues  of  hb  ene- 
mies, was  banished  from  Constantinople  in 
403,  after  having  been  condemned  at  the  fa- 
mous meeting  of  the  Oak,  by  Theophilus, 


patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  other  bishops. 
Theophilus  presented  St.  Chrysostom  because 
he  supposed  him  favorable  to  the  Origeubts, 
against  whom  he  himself  had  acted  with  a very 
immoderate  zeal. 

The  holy  patriarch  was  soon  recalled  from 
exile ; but  a new  and  more  violent  persecution 
awaited  him.  Having  incurred  the  dbpleasure 
of  the  empress  by  hb  denunciation  of  the  li- 
centious and  superstitious  exhibitions  that  took 
place  at  Constantinople,  he  was  again  exiled 
to  Armenia.  The  unjust  treatment  which  he 
suffered,  awakened  a general  interest  in  hb 
behalf,  both  among  the  clergy  and  hdty. 
Pope  Innocent,  to  whom  the  holy  prelate  had 
appealed,  and  whose  favor  Theophilus  also 
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hud  endeaTored  to  secare,  employed  eyery 
"meaae  that  wisdom  and  chadty  could  suggest^ 
to  restore  peace.  He  censured  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  addressed  an  epistle  to  the 
latter,  encouraging  him  to  console  himself 
with  the  testimony  of  a good  conscience,  until 
a more  public  justification  of  his  conduct  could 
be  efiected.  Being  afterwards  informed  that 
the  enemies  of  the  saint  throughout  the  east 
opposed  all  those  who  advocated  his  cause,  he 
solicited,  though  in  vain,  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius  to  convoke,  in  concert  with  his  brother 
Arcadius,  a general  council  at  Thessalonica, 
to  stifie  the  seeds  of  division.  After  the  death 
of  Chrysostom,  which  occurred  during  his 
exile,  in  the  year  407,  Innocent,  faithful  to  his 
principles,  refused  to  communicate  with  the 
oriental  bishops,  until  they  had  paid  a due 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  prelate^ 
This  measure  of  the  pontifif,  which  annulled 
the  iniquitous  sentence  they  had  passed  against 
Chrysostom,  dates  from  a period  long  anterior 
to  those  false  decretals  which  the  ignorance 
of  modem  sectaries  has  represented  to  be  the 
origin  of  appeals  to  Rome. 

The  attention  which  the  pope  bestowed  on 
the  affairs  of  the  east,  did  not  diminish  his  ao 
tivity  in  the  west.  The  Novatians,  not  content 
with  being  tolerated  at  Rome,  attempted  to 
acquire  the  ascendency;  they  were  banished 
thence,  together  with  the  Donatists.  Many 
letters,  addressed  by  Innocent  to  the  bishops 
who  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  the  differ- 
ent emergencies  of  their  churches,  display  his 
zeal  in  maintaining  throughout  Italy,  among 
the  Gauls,  and  elsewhere,  the  ancient  disci- 
pline and  the  observance  of  the  canons. 

In  the  year  408,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Gh>ths, 
besieged  Rome,  and  reduced  it  to  the  utmost 
extremity ; pestilence  was  added  to  famine,  and 
these  two  scourges  destroyed  more  than  the 
swords  of  the  enemy;  the  inhabitants  procured 
the  raising  of  the  siege,  by  an  immense  sum 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  succeeding  year,  Ala- 
ric being  displeased  with  Honorius,  returned 
to  Rome.  The  people,  having  no  means  of 
defence,  sought  protection  from  the  pope,  who. 
was  deputed,  to  effect  a treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Gk>thic  leader  and  the  emperor;  but ‘the 
negotiation  proved  fruitless.  In  the  year  410, 
Rome  was  taken,  sacked  and  pillaged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 


St  Paul  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  excesses, 
a singular  circumstance  occurred.  Alaric,  hav- 
ing learned  that  a great  number  of  gold  and 
silver  vases  belonging  to  St  PeteHs  church, 
had  been  secreted  in  a certain  house,  ordered 
that  they  should  all  be  returned  to  that  basilica; 
the  translation  was  made  with  much  pomp ; 
the  vases  were  carried  one  by  one  on  the  un- 
covered heads  of  the  bearers,  and  on  each  side 
marched  a line  of  soldiers  with  drawn  swords, 
the  Romans  and  the  barbarians  chanting  toge- 
ther, hymns  to  t^e  praise  of  €k)d.  Innocent, 
who  had  remained  at  Ravenna,  to  avoid  wit- 
nessing the  disasters  at  Rome,  returned  thither 
when  the  storm  had  passed  away ; he  resumed 
his  functions  with  renewed  zeal,  and  com- 
forted his  people  by  his  instructions  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  administration. 

Another  subject  of  affliction  to  this  pontiff 
was  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  which  arose  during 
his  time.  This  Pelagius,  a native  of  Great 
'Britain,  dogmatized  against  grace,  asaeiting 
that  man  could  be  sinless,  and  easily  keep  the 
commandments  of  God,  if  such  were  his  will. 
Innocent  approved  and  confirmed  by  his  autho- 
rity the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  councils 
of  Carthage  and  of  Milevis  against  the  doc- 
trine of  this  enemy  of  divine  grace.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  fathers  of  this  council  laid 
before  the  pontiff,  the  common  father  and  ge- 
neral guardian  of  the  faithful,  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  churches  in  Africa  and  Palestine, 
which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  Pelagians,  Is 
very  remarkable.  But,  if  this  recourse  to  In- 
nocent proves  the  opinion  held  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  the  answers  which  the  pontiff  returned 
express  very  clearly  his  own  sentiments  on  the 
subject  Some  months  afterwards.  Innocent 
wrote  to  St  Jerome,  to  console  him  for  the 
shocking  violence  of  the  Pelagians,  towards 
the  pious  persons  under  his  care.  On  the  12th 
of  March,  417,  he  went  to  receive  in  heaven 
the  reward  of  his  glorious  labors. 

We  have  seen  by  the  preceding  details  that 
Innocent  enlightened  and  edified  the  Christian 
world  by  his  virtues : however,  the  memory  of 
this  holy  pope  has  been  assailed  by  two  ridi- 
culous calumnies  which  acquire  importanee 
from  their  connection  with  the  name  of  a suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter.  The  first  is  that  he  dissem- 
bled with  the  Pela^ans,  and  even  took  their 
part,  though  every  thing  proves  the  con- 
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tnury : the  second,  that  he  permitted  the  pagans 
to  reopen  their  temples  for  the  parpose  of  in- 
dnerog  them  to  defend  Rome  against  Alaric. 
The  grief  which  Innocent  felt  at  these  two 
circamstances  accelerated  the  death  of  this  holy 
pontiff. 

St  Zozimm,  a Greek  by  birth,  was  elected 
on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  417.  Celestius, 
a disciple  of  Pelagias,  having  visited  Rome, 
gave  him,  in  writing,  a confession  of  faith, 
which  appeared  to  be  Catholic ; Pelagias,  on 
his  part,  wrote  from  Jerusalem  a sophistical 
letter ; and  the  Pope,  deceived  by  the  artifices 
of  these  heretics,  and  believing  that  they  had 
returned  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  showed 
them  some  indulgence.  Being  subsequently 
undeceived' by  the  African  bishops,  he  con- 
firmed the  sentence  of  his  predecessor  against 
the  Pelagians ; his  solemn  decree,  which  bears 
date,  April,  418,  was  carried  into  Africa,  by 
an  acolyte  named  Leo,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
became  acquainted  with  St  Augustine,  and 
whom  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the  chair  of 
Pieter.  On  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month, 
Zozimus  obtained  from  the  emperor  Honorius 
a rescript,  expelling  the  Pelagians  from  Rome. 
Thus,  the  pope,  published  to  all  Christendom 
his  horror  for  heresy.  From  the  year  417, 
Zozimus  had  given  the  vicariate  of  the  holy 
see,  in  Gaul,  to  Patroclus,  bishop  of  Arles ; 
this  step  was  a novelty  in  that  country,  and 
excited  great  disputes.  The  letter  which  con- 
ferred this  commission  on  the  bishops  of  Arles, 
granted  him  the  exclusive  power  of  giving 
letters  of  recommendation  to  travelling  eccle- 
siastics, authorising  them  to  be  admitted  to 
communion  out  of  their  own  country.  It 
granted  him  also  the  privilege  of  ordaining 
bishops  in  the  provinces  of  Narbonne  and 
Vienne,  and  of  selecting  whomsoever  he 
pleased  for  the  decision  of  affairs,  excepting 
only  those  cases,  the  importance  of  which  re- 
quires a reference  to  the  pope ; these  have 
been  since  called  major  reserved  to  the 

holy  see.  The  sucessors  of  2k>zimus,  to  St. 
Gregory  the  (Jreat,  augmented  the  powers 
attached  to  the  vicariate  of  CJauL  Towards 
the  end  of  his  pontificate,  Zozimus  had  a dis- 
pute with  the  bishops  of  Africa,  touching  the 
appeal  made  to  Rome  by  the  priest  Appiarius, 
condemned  by  his  bishop  for  atrocious  crimes; 
not  that  these  prelates  contested  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  holy  see,  but  because  they 


took  advantage  of  the  regulations  of  their  pro- 
vince; regulations  drawn  up  to  prevent  the 
abuse  introduced  by  clerks  and  priests,  who 
made  these  appeals  too  lightly,  and  in  cases 
already  well  judged.  It  were  idle  to  cite  these 
regulations  against  the  right  of  appeal  in  it- 
self : a power  so  ancient  in  the  4:harch,  at 
least  as  to  its  essence,  although  not  always 
exercised  with  the  same  activity,  or  to  the 
same  extent,  by  those  who  possessed  it,  can- 
not be  called  an  usurped  power,  whmi  cir* 
curostances,  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and 
its  discipline  require  its  more  frequent  and 
habitual  exercise.  Besides,  these  regulations 
regarded  only  clerks  and  priests,  because  the 
bishops  freely  appealed  to  Rome.  Zozimus 
gave  permission  to  bless  the  paschal  candle  in 
particular  parishes,  a ceremony  previously 
performed  only  in  cathtdral  churches.  This 
learned  and  zealous  pontiff  died  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  December,  418,  after  a reign  of  one 
year,  nine  months  and  nine  days. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  clergy  elected 
St.  Boniface  I,  a Roman,  son  of  the  priest 
Jucundus,  and  he  was  consecrated  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December.  Eulahus,  arch- 
deacon of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  third 
anti-pope,  discontented  because  this  election 
was  unfavorable  to  his  views,  assured,  be- 
sides of  the  prefect  Symmachus,  profiting  by 
the  time  which  was  occupied  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  Zozimus,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral deacons  and  some  priests,  seized  on  the 
church  of  Lateran,  where  he  was  ordained  by 
three  bishops  belonging  to  his  own  party. 
The  empeior  Honorius,  infiuenced  by  Sym- 
machus, on  the  third  of  January,  419,  granted 
a rescript,  commanding  Boniface  to  depart 
from  Rome ; afterwards,  on  the  representatioa 
of  the  clergy,  he  appointed  a council,  and  or- 
dered that  Boniface  and  Eulalius  should  both 
quit  the  city  until  he  made  known  his  deci- 
sion. The  impatience  of  the  anti-pope  could 
brook  no  delay ; notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  emperor,  he  re-entered  Rome  on  the 
eighteenth  March,  and  was  driven  thence  by 
the  people.  Honorius  approved  this  act  of 
justice,  and  confirming  the  election  of  Boni- 
face by  a rescript  of  the  third  April,  suffered 
him  to  return  to  Rome  and  resume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  bishops.  Boniface,  during  his  pontificate, 
ordained  thirteen  priests,  three  deacons  and 
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thirty>8ix  bishops.  ALthough  Daturally  gen- 
tle, he  vigorously  opposed  the  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  ambitious  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  over  Illyria,  and  other  pro- 
vinces actually  appertaining  to  the  empire  of 
the  east,  hut  which  had  always  depended  on 
the  patriarchate  of  the  west  He  knew  also 
how  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  vicar  in 
Thessaly  and  Greece,  and  compelled  the  new 
bishops  of  those  countries  to  have  their  elec- 
tion confirmed  by  this  vicar,  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  conformably  to  the  ancient  discipline. 
He  also  declared  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Narbonne  and  Vienne  in  Gaul,  independent  of 
the  primacy  of  Arles.  There  was  a holy  friend- 
ship between  Boniface  and  St  Augustine,  who 
dedicated  to  him  an  excellent  work  in  four 
books,  against  the  errors  of  the  Pelagians.  This 
Pope  died  on  the  twef  ty-sixth  of  October,  423, 
having  reigned  four  years  and  ten  months. 

The  reign  of  St  Celestine  I,  a Roman,  who 
succeeded  Boniface,  the  same  year,  lasted 
eight  years,  five  months  and  three  days.  This 
wise  and  prudent  pontiff  worthily  filled  the 
pontifical  chair.  The  affair  of  the  priest,  Ap> 
piarius,  which  had  commenced  under  Zozi- 
mus,  was  now  brought  to  a close ; the  bishop 
of  Africa,  it  is  true,  on  this  occasion  urged 
Celestine  not  to  receive  such  appeals  too 
easily  ; but  their  request  even  is  a new  proof 
of  their  submission.  The  pope  strongly  op- 
posed the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  asserted  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  not  the  Mother  of  God,  but  only 
of  Christ;  that  the  Word  became  incarnate 
by  its  union  with  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which 
he  inhabited  as  a temple ; that  he  did  not  die, 
and  merely  resuscitate  the  body  in  which  he 
had  dwelt.  Celestine  separated  him  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  by  his  excel- 
lent instructions,  sustained  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Constantinople  against  the  here- 
siarch.  This  matter  was  considered  in  a coun- 
cil at  Rome,  in  the  year  430,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  third  (Bcunoienical  council  of 
Ephesus,  at  which  St.  Cyril  presided  in  the 
name  of  the  pope.  The  same  year  also,  some 
Gallican  priests  having  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Augustine,  after  his  death,  Celestine 
wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  an  admirable 
letter,  in  which  he  pays  a glorious  tribute  to 


his  memory.  This  pontiff  also  expelled  the 
Pelagians  from  Italy,  forbade  the  Novatians 
the  use  of  those  churches  which  they  had  re- 
tained in  Rome,  and  repressed  the  rising  heresy 
of  the  semi- Pelagians. 

He  sent  St  Germain  of  Auxerre  to  England 
which  was  then  infected  with  the  errors  of 
Pelagius ; Palladius  was  directed  to  Scotland, 
and  St  Patrick  to  Ireland,  to  carry  thither  the 
light  of  faith  and  the  fire  of  divine  charity. 

The  institution  of  the  bUroU  of  the  mass  is 
attributed  to  St  Celestine.  He  died  on  the  Kkh 
of  April,  432.  His  letters  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  councils. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus affords  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
custom  of  aedamations,  which  still  subsists  in 
ecclesiastical  assemblies.  It  arose  from  a cus- 
tom of  the  Roman  people,  who  in  their  public 
meetings  testified  their  opinion  in  this  way, 
and  whose  acclamations  were  carefully  re- 
corded. The  same  practice  was  also  intro- 
duced into  the  councils,  for  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  acts  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus,  that  when 
the  letter  oi  Celestine  had  been  read,  all  the 
bishops  cried  out:  This  decision  is  just;  to 
Celestine,  a new  Paul;  to  Cyril,  a new  Paul; 
to  Celestine,  preserver  of  the  faith ; to  Celes- 
tine, who  agrees  with  the  council;  the  council 
returns  thanks  to  Celestine ; a Celestine,  a Cy- 
ril, one  faith  in  the  council,  one  faith  through- 
out the  earth.”  Acclamations  also  took  place 
in  the  churches.  St.  Augustine  having  de- 
clared to  the  people  assembled  in  that  of  Hip- 
po, that  he  wished  the  priest  Heraclius  to  be  his 
successor,  the  people  exclaimed  iwenty-lhree 
times,  God  he  praised,  Jesus  Christ  he  blessed; 
and  sixteen  times,  Jesus  graeioudy  hear  us,  list 
Augustine  / As  St.  Augustine  proceeded,  they 
made  a great  number  of  other  acclamations ; 
at  length,  he  added : It  only  remains  for  me  to 
request  your  subscription  to  this  act;  testify 
your  consent  by  some  aeelamation : and  the 
people  cried  out  Amen  twenty-five  times ; it  it 
just,  it  is  reasonable,  twenty  times;  Amen,  Amen, 
fourteen  times.  The  clapping  of  hands  was 
also  witnessed  in  the  churches  on  certain 
occasions.  When  St  Gregory  Nazianzen 
preached  at  Constantinople,  he  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  people,  who  applauded  him  by 
clapping  their  hands,  and  by  their  acclamations. 
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Every  rank  of  society  has  furnished  saints 
to  the  church  of  Christ:  the  throne 
itself,  encompassed  as  it  is  with  obstacles  to 
holiness,  has  given  to  Christianity  some  of  its 
most  accomplished  models.  The  middle  ages 
themselves,  though  disturbed  by  wars  and  fac> 
tioDs,  abounded  in  personages  of  exalted  piety 
lining  in  the  world.  Henry  II,  of  Cermany, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  possessed  all 
the  virtues  that  characterize  the  perfect  Chris- 
tian, and  they  rendered  him  beloved  of  God 
and  men.^’  His  birth  occurred  in  972.  He 
was  the  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
of  Ghisella,  daughter  of  Conrad,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  education  was  entrusted  to  a holy 
and  learned  prelate  of  that  period,  St  Wolf- 
gang, bishop  of  Ratisbon.  Under  his  care,  the 
young  Henry  rapidly  advanced  both  in  human 
knowledge  and  in  piety ; and  when  death  se- 
parated the  preceptor  from  his  pupil,  the  latter 
proved  his  tender  attachment  by  marks  of  sin- 
cere grief. 

In  995,  one  year  after  the  demise  of  St.  Wolf- 
gang, Henry  succeeded  his  father  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Bavaria,  which,  at  that  time,  com- 
prised the  whole  of  his  dominions.  But  in 
1002,  the  emperor,  Otho  III,  second  cousin  to 
our  saint,  having  died  unmarried,  his  crown 
awakened  the  arxd>ition  of  the  more  powerful 
princes  of  Germany.  Henry  was  chosen  to 
fill  his  place,  and  was  consecrated  king  of  Ger- 
many, at  Mayence,  by  archbishop  Willegise, 
on  the  8th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  He  owed 
his  election  to  the  reputation  for  piety,  justice 
and  moderation  which  he  enjoyed,  and  which 
secured  him  the  suffrages  of  the  prelates  and 
nobles.  The  wisdom  he  afterwards  displayed 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  his  royal  qualities  and  military  skill,  fully 
justified  the  high  idea  that  had  been  formed 
of  his  character.  To  escape  the  dangers  to 
which  he  knew  human  grandeur  to  be  exposed, 
he  had  recourse  to  prayer  and  the  meditation 
of  the  divine  law.  In  the  frequent  performance 
of  these  exercises,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
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of  his  responsible  obligations,  and  obtained  the 
divine  aid  to  discharge  them  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  To  ward  off  sentiments  of  pride, 
and  prevent  the  delusion  which  is  so  often  the 
offspring  of  rank,  he  assiduously  cultivated 
humility,  and  kept  constantly  before  his  eyes 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  calling  him  to  so 
elevated  a situation.  He  thus  conceived  an 
ardent  zeal  to  promote  the  divine  glory,  the 
exaltation  of  the  church,  the  tranquillity  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  peaqppnd  happiness  of  his 
subjects. 

Several  councils  assembled  at  his  request, 
for  the  regulation  of  discipline,  the  enforcement 
of  the  canons  and  the  g^eral  good  of  the 
church:  that  of  Dortmond,  in  Westphalia, 
was  held  in  1005,  and  that  of  Frankfort,  in 
1007.  By  the  latter  the  church  of  Bamberg 
was  erected  into  an  episcopal  see. 

Henry  was  several  times  compelled  to 
wage  war ; the  motives  which  actuated  him  in 
his  military  operations  were  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  his  people,  the  defence  of  re- 
ligion and  the  general  interests  of  Christendom. 
Twice  he  had  to  repress  a revolt  caused  by 
Hardwicke,  a chieffain  of  Lombardy,  whom  he 
at  last  deprived  of  his  possessions,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  crime ; but  he  left  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty. 

In  1013,  after  his  second  victory  over  this 
rebellious  vassal,  Henry  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  Pavia,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Rome,  which  he  entered  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1014.  He  was  received  at  the  church  of  ^ 
Peter,  by  the  pope,  Benedict  VIII,  who  crowned 
him  emperor : his  pious  consort,  St  Cunegun- 
da,  shared  the  same  honor.  On  this  occasion, 
Henry  confirmed  and  renewed  the  donations 
made  to  the  holy  see  by  his  predecessors : they 
consisted  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,and  several  other  demesnessituated 
in  Italy.  At  the  prayer  of  the  emperor,  this 
same  pontiff  ordered  that  in  future  the  creed 
should  be  said  at  mass  in  Rome  as  elsewhere ; 
which  custom  was  not  before  observed  in  that 
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city;  its  preservation  from  heresy  having  never 
required  that  testimony  of  its  faith. 

Our  saint  was  again  at  Pavia  during  the 
solemnities  of  Easter,  and  after  putting  an  end 
to  the  troubles  of  Lombardy,  he  crossed  the 
Alps  to  return  to  Germany.  In  his  journey, 
he  visited  several  monasteries  to  which  he 
gave  signal  proofs  of  his  pious  liberality : to 
the  abbey  of  Cluny  he  presented  the  golden 
crown,  set  with  gems,  which  the  holy  father 
had  given  him.  This  devotion  of  the  saint  to 
distribute  alms,  to  build  churches  and  endow 
religious  establishments,  displeased  many  of 
his  relatives,  who,  not  content  with  expressing 
their  disapprobation  of  the  use  he  made  of  his 
revenues,  took  up  arms  with  the  view  of  ex- 
pelling him  from  the  throne.  Henry  in  this 
juncture  exhibited  the  abilities  of  a general  and 
the  piety  of  a saint  )g|ie  defeated  the  forces 
marshalled  against  him,*  pardoned  his  enemies 
and  restored  their  possessions  which  he  had 
seized. 

Some  time  previous  he  had  been  obliged  to 
march  against  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Poland 
and  Sclavonia,  who  had  devastated  the  diocess 
of  Meersburg,  and  laid  several  churches  in 
ruins.  To  secure  the  protection  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  pious  emperor  placed  his  troops 
under  the  patronage  of  the  holy  martyrs  Lau- 
rence, George  and  Adrian;  he  received  the 
holy  communion  with  all  his  army,  and  vowed 
that,  should  heaven  crown  bis  arms  with  suc- 
cess, he  would  restore  the  see  of  Meersburg. 
His  prayer  was  heard : the  three  saints,  it  is 
related,  appeared  during  the  conflict  and  fought 
at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops ; the  bar- 
barians were  seized  with  a panic  and  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Being  master  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia,  he  sent  zealous  missionaries  into 
those  countries,  to  bring  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
the  idolaters  that  had  not  yet  been  converted. 
He  also  co-operated  in  the  same  object,  with 
St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary : but  it  is  not 
true  that  he  procured  the  conversion  of  Ste- 
phen, for  Stephen  was  born  of  Christian  pa- 
rents, though  the  contrary  is  often  asserted. 

Henry’s  presence  was  again  needed  in  Italy 
to  repel  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name, 
the  Saracens,  and  to  suppress  the  troubles 
caused  by  an  anti-pope.  The  Turks  and  the 
Greeks,  their  allies,  teing  driven  from  Italy, 
the  emperor  appointed  governors  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  had  conquered ; he  paid  a 


visit  to  the  monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  and 
then  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  honors.  It  was  during  his 
stay  in  this  city  that  he  was  attacked,  in  the 
thigh,  with  a painful  contraction  of  the  nerves 
which  rendered  him  lame  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

After  his  return  to  Germany,  the  zealous 
monarch  undertook  the  visit  of  his  dominions, 
and  every  where  he  made  rich  presents  to 
churches,  relieved  the  distress  of  the  indigent, 
corrected  abuses,  prevented  injustices,  guarded 
the  people  from  oppression,  and  diffused  on 
all  sides  the  good  odour  of  his  piety.  The 
humility  of  our  saint  was  so  remarkable,  that 
it  was  said  never  to  have  been  surpassed  on 
the  throne.  He  deemed  his  best  friends  those 
who  freely  admonished  him  of  his  faults,  and 
he  was  prompt  in  repairing  the  injury  he 
might  have  unconsciously  occasioned.  He 
bad  been  led,  by  some  courtiers,  to  entertain 
suspicions  contrary  to  the  honor  of  his  queen ; 
but  on  being  convinced  of  her  innocence,  he 
duly  atoned  for  his  credulity  ; and  on  another 
occasion,  he  hesimted  not  to  ask  pardon,  on 
his  knees,  of  a bishop  against  whom  his  mind 
had  been  prejudiced  by  designing  persons. 
Henry  shunned  sensual  pleasures  with  abhor- 
rence; he  debarred  himself  even  innocent 
amusements  as  not  free  from  danger,  and,  as 
history  attests,  he  left  to  the  world  the  rare 
example  of  the  practice  of  continency  in  the 
married  state.  So  fond  was  he  of  retirement 
and  of  religious  exercises,  that  he  made  two 
attempts  to  abdicate  the  imperial  crown,  and 
enter  the  sanctuary  or  the  cloister.  He  ap- 
plied, in  the  6rst  instance  to  Richard,  abbot 
of  St.  Vannes,  at  Verdun,  who,  not  to  reject 
altogether  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
monarch,  asked  him  whether  he  was  ready  to 
obey  him  in  every  thing,  and  upon  his  affirma- 
tive answer,  he  commanded  him  to  assume 
again  the  reins  of  government ; and  when  he 
wished  to  be  received  among  the  canons  of 
Strasburg,  the  bishop  dissuaded  him,  assuring 
him  that  his  vocation  was  to  sanctify  himself 
on  the  throne,  by  procuring  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  and  promoting  their  salvation.  Henry 
loved  to  assist  at  the  public  offices  of  the 
church,  especially  in  buildings  dedicated  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  whom 
he  had  a great  devotion,  honoring  her  as  his 
patroness. 
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The  death  of  this  holy  prince  took  place  in 
the  year  1024,  at  the  cMtle  of  Grone,  near 
Kall^rstadt,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  and 
14th  of  July.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bamberg,  which  he  had  erec- 
ted. Many  miracles  wrought  by  his  inter- 


cession, led  to  his  canonization,  in  1152,  by 
Pope  Eugene  III.  His  feast  is  celebrated 
on  the  15th  of  July.  The  city  of  Basle 
honors  him  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  dio- 
cess,  and  obserres  bis  festiral  with  great  so* 
lemnity. 


From  the  Dublin  Review. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  MONASTERIES. 


IF  we  compare  the  existing  ideas  concerning 
the  monastic  state,  with  the  sentiments  of 
our  ancestors  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
we  shall  find  that  the  opinions  of  men  hare 
seldom  undergone  so  total  a change.  Then, 
and  for  nine  centuries  before,  the  monks  were 
known,  by  actual,  daily  contact ; and,  for  the 
most  part  were  loved  and  venerated : now, 
they  are  too  often  viewed  only  through  the 
distorted  medium  of  romance : they  have  be- 
come objects  of  ridicule ; sometimes,  even,  of 
execration.  Unhappily,  few  have  the  patience, 
even  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  of  endeav- 
oring to  rectify  their  judgment,  by  an  exami- 
nation into  the  grounds  of  both  opinions. 
Some  account  for  this  contradiction  by  the 
strange  idea,  that  our  ancestors,  for  nine  hun- 
dred years,  were  deficient  in  common  sense  or 
ordinary  virtue ; while  others,  without  trou- 
bling themselves  about  remoter  ages,  amve  at 
once  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  monastic 
state,  however  good  and  holy  in  its  com- 
mencement, had  really  fallen  into  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  which  they  have  heard  so 
many  recitals.  By  these  gratuitous  supposi- 
tions, we  may  somewhat  conceal,  but  we  can- 
not remove,  the  difficulty.  If  we  love  truth, 
if  we  would  not  mistake  assertion  for  argu- 
ment, but  would  impartially  learn  the  real  work- 
ings of  the  monastic  system,  we  roust  shake 
off  for  a while  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  our 
age;  we  must  patiently  scrutinize  the  past, 
must  learn  its  peculiar  circumstances,  its  ideas, 
its  feelings ; thus,  at  last,  we  may  hope,  that 
the  main  features  of  the  edifice,  that  will  rise 
before  us,  will  be  such  as  was  once  a reality 
to  fifty  generations  of  our  forefathers.  Let  us 
then  turn  to  these  by-gone  times  : let  us  leave 


the  age  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ; pass  the 
Stuarts  and  the  commonwealth  ; and  look  on 
England,  its  people,  and  its  scenery,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  sixth  Henry.  It  was  a time 
when  England  was  free,  but  not  licentious ; 
when  the  greater  part  of  its  population,  instead 
of  being  crowded  together  in  dense  masses, 
were  scattered  in  hamlets  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  grim  Norman  fortress  had  been 
deserted  forthe  magnificent  palace;  the  comfort- 
able homesteads  of  yeomen  and  franklin  were 
thickly  grouped  around  the  monastic  pile. 
Merchants  assembled  in  princely  halls;  citi- 
zens were  busied  with  an  increasing  com- 
merce; and  the  peasant  was  cheered  in  his 
toil  with  the  frequent  holiday,  the  rude  plenty, 
and  the  cheerful  hearth.  All  spoke  of  peace, 
when  suddenly  the  storm  of  civil  war  burst 
upon  the  land.  At  once  all  was  amazement 
and  clamor.  The  adverse  cries  of  York  and 
Lancaster  are  heard  from  afar ; beacons  gleam 
upon  the  heights;  the  noble  arms  in  haste; 
once  more  the  lance  is  in  rest,  the  moat  is 
filled,  the  quiver  stored.  Armies  encounter, 
dynasties  rise  and  fall ; but  not  till  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Englishmen  had  shed  their 
blood,  did  the  storm  abate.  Allayed  for  a while, 
it  again  thickened,  nor  was  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth  the  last  of  its  ravages.  It  passed  at 
length,  and  franklin  and  yeomen,  burgher  and 
peasant  seemed  as  blithe,  as  prosperous  as 
ever.  But  the  palaces  and  castles,  the  hearths 
of  the  high  and  chivalrous — all  now  are  silent, 
or  echoing  only  to  the  voice  of  strangers. 
The  old  barons,  the  iron  of  frame  and  princely 
of  heart,  were  now  a departed  race ; from  the 
victims  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban’s  to  the 
king-maker,  or  the  heir  apparent  of  the  third 
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Richard,  nearly  all  had  gone  to  their  account. 
For  them  there  was  no  quarter,  death  reaped 
his  full  haryest  In  the  cities  of  the  continent, 
the  duke  of  Exeter  and  one  or  two  others,  were 
seen  for  a while,  barefooted,  and  begging  their 
bread.  They  too  disappeared ; were  heard  of 
no  more.  A few  yet  sojourned  in  the  halls  of 
their  fathers ; but  their  spirit  was  crushed  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  order : they  and  th/s 
gentry,  that  served  to  recruit  their  ranks,  were 
alike  the  passive  servants  of  the  crown.  Their 
power  and  influence  were  gone;  were  now 
the  appendages  of  royalty.  Wo  to  the  man 
that  dared  to  aflect  an  appearance  of  state,  to 
emulate  the  pomp  of  his  ancestors ; if  he  yet 
possessed  large  domains,  he  was  dangerous, 
and  like  the  hapless  duke  of  Buckingham, 
must  atone  for  his  power  on  the  scafibld ; if 
less  to  be  feared,  he  was  weakened  still  more, 
by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  maintenance. 
It' was  a painful  sight  to  see  how  disdainfully 
the  monarch  trampled  down  every  token  of 
spirit.  Under  Henry  VIII,  the  task  was  com- 
pleted : the  nobles  were  literally  the  slaves  of 
the  crown. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  counties  were  chiefly  gentry,  and 
partook  of  the  servility  of  the  lords.  Of  the 
burgesses,  many  were  chosen  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court ; and  from  both  of  these 
classes  the  infection  seized  upon  the  rest.  For 
a while.  Sir  Thomas  More  endeavored  to  infuse 
his  own  spirit  into  this  degraded  mass.  To 
the  consternation  of  Wolsey,  and  to  the  griev- 
ous displeasure  of  Henry,  they  had  once  the 
boldness  to  make  a feeble  opposition.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Audley  supplanted  More  in  the 
chair  of  the  commons,  the  house  relapsed  into 
its  former  obsequiousness. 

In  Norman  times,  the  barons  dared  singly  to 
beard  the  power  of  the  king;  more  recent- 
ly, they  banded  with  the  commons,  and 
proved  more  than  a match  for  the  fiercest 
Plantagenet  The  commons,  on  their  part, 
had  more  than  once  upheld  their  rights  against 
both  king  and  lords.  Now,  both  orders  shrank 
before  the  frown  of  the  monarch,  applauded 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  could 
hardly  pay  sufficient  adoration  to  the  kingly 
idol.* 

* Liogard  thus  detcribet  a tceDe  that  generally  oc- 
eorred  at  the  opening  of  parliament : **  The  orators,  in 
their  efforts  to  sarpass  each  other,  fed  his  vanity  with 
the  most  hyperbolical  praise.  Cromwell  was  unable. 


Could  any  reflecting  man  behold  with  in- 
difierence  such  a change,  such  an  accession 
of  power  to  the  crown  ? Even  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  power  of  the  commons  is  so 
great,  would  it  appear  safe  for  the  crown  to 
have  at  its  disposal  the  votes  and  entire  influ- 
ence of  the  lords  ? What,  then,  if  it  could 
interfere  in  the  election  of  the  commons,  and 
limit  their  freedom  of  debate  to  what  it  chose 
to  call  decency  7*^  What  then  most  we  say 
of  the  men  whose  selfishness  could  make  them 
the  instruments  of  royal  encroachment?  who 
could  not  only  sufler  all  the  power  of  the  slate 
to  be  engrossed  by  the  king,  but  actually 
consented,  and  even  proposed,  to  add  to  its 
strength  the  vast  possessions  and  the  entire 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  ? 

The  power  of  the  crown  was  thus  closely 
verging  upon  despotism.  Could  he  be  the 
friend  of  his  country,  that  at  so  critical  a mo- 
ment labored  to  remove  the  only  check  upon 
the  monarch’s  will  ? Could  they  be  enemies 
of  their  country  that  gave  their  lives  for  this 
last  remnant  of  liberty  ? Cranmer,  Cromwdl, 
strove  to  seize  for  the  king,  while  the  monks 
struggled  to  defend  the  only  power  in  the  state 
that  was  yet  independent  How  were  they 
rewarded?  We  speak  not  of  motives,  but 
of  facts ; and  of  facts  only  as  far  as  they  acted 
to  the  weal  or  the  ruin  of  the  country.  The 
former  were  honored  and  enriched ; the  latter 
vilified  and  punished.  When  posterity  had 
shaken  ofi*  the  chains  that  had  been  imposed 
by  the  Tudors,  they  forgot  the  champions  that 
had  stood  up  for  the  national  rights.  Because 
their  principal  motive  was  the  preservation  of 
the  faith  that  was  now  an  object  of  persecution, 
the  essential  fact  was  overlooked,  and  the 

he  believed  all  men  were  unable,  to  describe  the  un- 
utterable qualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  vir- 
tues of  the  royal  heart.  Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom 
he  was  equal  to  Solomon,  in  strength  and  courage  to 
Sampson,  in  beauty  and  address  to  Absalom;  and  Aude- 
ley  aeclared  before  his  face,  that  Ood  h^  anointed 
him  with  the  oil  of  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  above 
the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his  predecessors; 
bad  given  him  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres, 
with  which  he  had  prostrated  the  Roman  Goliath ; a 
perfect  knowledTO  of  the  art  of  war,  by  which  he  had 
gained  the  most  brilliant  victories  at  the  same  time  ia 
remote  places ; and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
government,  by  which  ne  had  for  thirty  years  seemed 
to  his  own  realm  the  blessings  of  peace,  while  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  suffered  the  calamities  of  wsr. 
During  these  harsngnes,  is  often  as  the  words  * most 
saorea  migesty*  were  repeated,  or  as  any  emphatic  ex- 
pression was  pronounced,  the  lords  rose,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  in  token  of  respect  and  assent,  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  the  demi  god  on  the  throne.*' — YoL  iv,  pp. 
361-4. 
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Lamberts  and  Vanes  wreaked  their  rengeance 
on  the  monks,  their  creed  and  its  profession, 
with  the  same  fury  as  they  wreaked  it  upon 
the  cathedral  church,  or  the  devoted  royalist. 

Hampden  and  Sydney  withstood  the  first 
and  second  Charles,  jthe  mere  shadows  of  the 
Tudor;  and  their  names  have  been  handed 
down  as  those  of  patriots,  almost  as  those  of 
martyrs.  Though  their  opposition  was  uncon> 
stitutioaal;  though  the  former  was  shot  in 
actual  service  against  his  sovereign;  though 
the  latter  was  no  better  than  a conspirator; 
their  faults  have  been  forgotten : enough  that 
they  boldly  withstood  those  that  were  deemed 
the  tyrants  of  their  people.  What  a contrast! 
On  the  one  hand,  Hampden  and  Sydney  al> 
most  deified : on  the  other,  the  withstanders 
of  Henry  Vlll  sull  hooted  down  by  the  cry 
that  the  tyrant  himself  first  raised. 

Before  the  time  of  Henry,  many  a royal 
aggressor  had  been  rebuked  by  the  monks. 
Whence,  then,  the  implacable  enmity  with 
which  they  are  now  to  be  pursued  ? Because, 
among  the  crowd  of  Henry’s  flatterers,  there 
was  one  that  had  expressed  his  determination 
**  to  make  or  mar.”*  He  sees  that  the  king 
has  for  five  years  sought  a divorce,  and  is  be^ 
coming  desperate;  ready  for  any  measure  that 
will  enable  him  to  repudiate  his  queen.  He 
apI>roaches  the  royal  person,  and,  having  ob- 
tained an  audience,  poors  his  flattery  into 
greedy  ears.  Why  must  his  princely  desires 
be  controlled  ? Who  is  this  bishop  of  Rome 
that  dares  to  hesitate  about  the  gratification  of 
the  royal  will?  Was  the  king  to  forego  his 
right  in  consequence  of  such  an  interposition  ? 
The  north  of  Germany  had  rejected  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope ; why  should  the  potent  Henry 
remain  under  his  subjection?  Let  him  but 
assert  his  royal  supremacy  in  all  matters,  ec- 
clesiastical or  secular,  and  all  difficulties  will 
vanish:  the  divorce  would  be  feasible,  and  the 
clergy  would  be  completely  at  his  mercy.f 
Well  did  Cromwell  and  his  fellow  syco- 
phants know  the  character  of  their  dupe.  Not 
in  vain  had  they  seen  him  squandering  in 
mummery,  feast,  and  tournament,  the  vast 
fruits  of  his  father’s  avarice ; not  in  vain  had 

* Stowe’s  Aoiuds,  p.  680. 

t **  Henry  listened  with  surprise,  bat  with  pleasnre, 
to  a disooarse  which  flattered  not  only  his  pass  ion  for 
Anne  Boleyn,  bat  his  thirst  for  wealth  and  greediness 
of  power.  He  thanked  Cromwell,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  sworn  of  his  privy-ooiiBeil.’*— Ling.  vol.  iv,  p.  178. 
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they  witnessed  the  empty  display  of  the  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold ; not  in  vain  had  they 
heard  him  boast  that  he  could  outrival  the 
heroea  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  would  yet 
tear  from  the  brow  of  the  French  monarch  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  had  they  marked ; and  now  their  skilful 
adulation  at  once  gratifies  the  king’s  vanity 
and  love  of  despotism,  and  opens  for  them- 
selves the  path  of  honor  and  preferment. 
After  forty  years’  submission  to  the  holy  see, 
Henry  suddenly  discovers  that  he  himself  was 
all  this  while  the  real  head  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Are,  then,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  that  have 
so  often  stood  up  against  the  oppressor,  to  be 
henceforth  the  mute,  passive  servants  of  the 
royal  will?  St,  Wilfrid  dared  to  reprove  the 
violence  of  a queen ; St.  Anselm  and  St.  Tho- 
mas stood  between  the  insulting  Norman  and 
his  Anglo-Saxon  victim,  battling  at  once  for 
tlie  church  and  the  church’s  children ; Lang- 
ton  arrayed  the  barons  against  a perjured  king, 
and  wrung  from  bis  grasp  the  great  charter, 
the  boast  of  England ; Winchelsey  led  on  the 
nation  to  win,  from  the  conqueror  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  the  ruthless  pillager  of  his  subjects, 
the  peculiar,  fundamental,  privilege  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  right  of  self-taxation. 
Where  now  are  the  bold  spirits  of  the  olden 
time?  Where  those  that  received  with  the 
same  calmness  the  kingly  reward  or  the  kingly 
chastisement,  that  one  day  sat  beside  the  royd 
throne,  and  with  unaltered  cheerfulness  wen» 
forth  the  next  to  penury  and  banishment? 
Champions  for  the  freedom  and  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  were  not,  however,  wanting;  but 
the  number  was  scanty,  and  the  tyrant’s  mea- 
sures were  eflectual.  Sir  Thomas  More  would 
not  deny  the  truth,  and  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Rochester  stood  forth  in  its  defence.  Their 
heads  were  soon  mouldering  cn  London 
bridge.  The  bishops  shrank  from  the  horrid 
spectacle;  they  forgot  their  duty.  Three,  at 
least,  were  already  the  creatures  of  Henry,  and 
heretics  at  heart;*  the  rest  temporized.  Awed 
by  the  united  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  the  southern  convocation  acknow- 
ledged the  new  title.  Cromwell  and  his  mas- 
ter already  exulted  at  their  success.  One  great 

* The  kior  had  already  contrired  to  fill  three  teep 
with  meD  itiuiaed  to  the  uew  doctriaep,  viz.  Craiimer, 
Latymer,  and  Shaxtoo  of  Saliibury,— iStrype’e  Mem. 
vol.  i,  p.  216. 
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obstacle  was  yet  to  be  aunnoanted.  The 
monks  and  friars,  already  conspicuoas  ibr 
their  opposition  to  the  divorce,  are  now  exert- 
ing all  their  means  against  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  king’s  supremacy.  In  the  ideas 
of  Henry,  opposition  and  rel^llion  were  the 
same.  Revenge,  therefore,  concurred  with 
avarice  in  proscribing  the  religious  houses. 
But  to  declare  that  the  real  crime  was  oppo- 
sition to  the  king’s  supremacy,*  to  avow  that 
he  coveted  their  wealth,  would  perhaps  provoke 
an  armed  resistance.  It  would  be  more  easy 
to  ruin  their  character,  and  then  to  seize  their 
wealth  as  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes.  Visiters 
are  despatched  to  collect  information  against 
the  devoted  monks;  the  nation  rings  with  re- 
ports ; and  when  the  minds  of  men  are  tho- 
roughly prepared,t  a bill  is  introduced  abolish- 
ing all  religious  houses  that  possess  an  annual 
revenue  of  less  than  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  startled  commons  forget  for  a time  their 
usual  obsequiousness : they  see  no  reason  ibr 
the  measure,  and  withhold  their  assent.  They 
had  forgotten  the  logic  for  which  Henry  was 
famous  : I will  either  have  the  hill,:|:  or  take 
off  some  of  your  heads.”  There  was  no  fur- 
ther demur. 

More  than  three  hundred  monasteries  were 
destroyed,  and  their  possessions  sequestrated 
to  the  king.  **  No  less  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons were  sent  into  the  world  unfurnished, 
and  in  a manner  undone,  by  this  expedient.”  $ 
Murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  Commo- 
tions were  felt  in  the  sooth ; in  the  east  and 
north  the  whole  population  arose.  “ Restore 

* <*  Cromwell  had  loog  aso  promised  that  the  as- 
•■mptioo  of  the  saprmnMy  shoiud  place  the  wealth  of 
the  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  at  the  mercj  of  the 
crown.  Hence  that  minister,  enoonraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  former  opunsels,  ventured  to  propose  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries ; and  the  motion  was  re- 
ceived with  welcome  bv  the  king,  whose  thirst  for 
money  was  not  ezoecdea  by  his  love  of  power ; by  the 
lords  of  the  council,  who  already  promised  themselves 
a considerable  share  in  the  spoils,  and  by  Cranmer, 
whose  approbation  of  the  new  doctrines  taught  him  to 
seek  the  ruin  of  those  establishments  which  proved 
^e  ftrmest  supporters  of  the  ancient  faith.  . . . With 
this  view,  a ^neral  visitation  was  enjoined  by  the 
head  of  the  church.*’ — Lingard,  vol.  iv,  p.  328,  4to. 

Strype  testifies  that  the  object  of  the  stmpression  was 
the  enlbrocment  of  the  supremacy.— iltfm.  vol.  i,  p. 
206. 

f <<  The  king  had  resolved  now  to  abolish  the  pope’s 

power  in  E^laiid and  therefore  he  ordered  the 

point  to  be  much  disputed And  all  this  the 

more  gently  to  bring  off  the  generality  of  the  nation, 
which  was  bred  up  in  an  awe  of  the  pope,  and  bad  a 
mighty  inveterate  opinion  of  the  papal  juri^ictiou.” — 
Sir^*$  Mem,  vol.  i,  p.  160. 

± Spelroan  Hist,  of  Sac.  p.  183. 

I Coll.  vol.  ii,  114. 


the  monkfi ; punisb  the  visiters ; dismiss  your 
evil  counsellors,”  was  the  universal  cry.  The 
tyrant  quailed  at  the  voice  of  the  nation;  but 
urged  on  his  troops.  They  were  but  t 
handful  before  the  multitode  of  their  eneniiea, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  their  general,  de- 
clared that  to  encounter  the  rebds  would  be 
to  throw  away  the  livee  of  his  men.  Henry, 
however,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  Ux 
which  the  insuigents  were  little  prepared.  He 
gave  them  to  understand  that  be  would  grant 
their  demands,  and  would  assemUe  for  that 
purpose  a parliament  at  York.  They  trotted 
to  the  word  of  a king,  and  dispersed,  bnine- 
diately  he  poured  his  troops  into  the  heart  of 
the  north.  Indignant  at  this  deceit,  the  people 
again  began  to  arm.  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, watched  by  a powerful  force,  and  as  soon 
as  a strong  party  collected,  it  was  assailed  be- 
fore it  could  join  its  brethren.  All  opposition 
was  crushed;  and  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Tyne,  every  town  and  hamlet  became  the 
scene  of  barbarous  executions.* 

Triumphant  over  his  people,  Henry  no 
longer  feared  to  suppress  the  remainiDg  mo- 
nasteries, f Another  bill  was  introduced.  It 
was  asked  whether,  at  the  suppression  of  the 
small  monasteries,  the  greater  religious  houses 
were  not  highly  commended  for  strict  regula- 
rity. This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a general 
charge  of  immorality,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
selfish  feelings  of  the  parliament.  The  king 
would  become  so  rich,  that  he  could  maintain, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  army  of  40,000  men; 
he  could  thus,  without  asking  any  assistance 
from  his  commons,  defend  his  dominions,  and 
cany  on  his  wars,  as  well  as  delray  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  government.  This  reasoning 
was  sufficient ; the  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
monks  were  sacrificed.  Truly  had  God  takea 
away  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  As  if  Henry 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  absolute ; as  if  they 
had  not  yet  surrendered  enough  of  that  which 
had  been  won  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  their 
forefathers,  the  commons  now  agree  to  rmider 

* Coll.  pp.  133-135; — Ling.  vol.  iv,  p.  353. 

t At  a very  early  jMriod  m the  iosarreetion,  before 
he  had  reaaon  for  teriout  apprehesaiooa,  he  betrayed 
his  desire  of  seizing  the  greater  monasteries,  as  well 
as  the  violence  of  Ins  disposition.  The  rebels  had  la 
several  places  reinstated  the  monks.  **  To  frighten 
the  monks  firom  applying  to  the  rebels,  and  refanuog 
to  their  old  seats,  his  bigness  ordered  those  of  What- 
ley, Sally,  Norton,  and  Hexham,  to  be  dragged  oat  of 
their  monasteries  and  executed  by  maiiiu  law.” — 
CoU,  vol.  ii,  p.  133. 
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completely  nugatory  the  great  statute,  by 
which  the  king  was  prevented  from  levying 
taxes  at  discretion,  and  was  obliged  to  pui^ 
chase  the  assistance  of  the  nation,  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  rights,  and  the  concession 
of  privileges.  The  act  for  suppressing  the 
greater  monasteries  was  avowedly  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown,  as  much  wealth  as 
would  render  it  independent  of  its  subjects. 
That  such  a result  has  not  taken  place  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  parliament.  A monarch  of  less 
vanity,  of  less  extravagant  passions,  than 
Henry,  would  have  secured  to  himself,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successors,  an  absolute  des- 
potism. Happily,  the  selfishness  of  Henry 
was  as  blind  as  it  was  headstrong.  Grasping 
at  the  present,  it  looked  not  to  the  future.  He 
wasted  on  his  favorites,  or  in  riot  and  ganiSfing , 
the  treasures  of  monks  whose  prodigality  he 
had  condemned;*  wrung  from  the  deluded 
commons  the  expenses  of  the  seizure;  left  to 
his  successors  a power,  as  absolute  in  practice 
as  it  was  limited  in  theory ; and  consigned  to 
posterity  an  inevitable  contest  between  arbi- 
trary power  and  constitutional  freedom.  The 
fields  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby;  the  scafibld 
and  the  royal  victim  of  Whitehall ; the  death 
of  one,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  all  the  Stu- 
arts, however  distant  in  lime,  are  links  of  the 
same  chain,  results  of  the  Tudor  despotism. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  chief  events 
that  were  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  mo- 
uasteries : it  is  time  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  monasteries  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  on  whatever  grounds  the 
monks  opposed  Henry’s  new  accession  of 
power,  the  very  fact  of  their  opposition  to  the 
royal  encroachments  deserves  our  commenda- 
tion. It  may  perhaps  be  answered,  that, 
though  Henry’s  real  object  might  have  been 
to  secure  great  wealth  and  absolute  power,  the 
inunorality  of  the  monks  richly  deserved  the 
infliction.  We  will  not  stay  to  show  that  if  it 
be  once  admitted  that  the  crown  can  confiscate 
property  on  a bare  accusation,  there  is  an  end 
to  the  rights  of  the  subject  We  will  concede 
the  consequence,  if  the  premises  be  true ; any 
punishment,  if  the  reports  of  immorality  be  sub- 
stantiated. What,  however,  was  the  ground 
of  those  reports  1 Chiefly  the  accounts  of  the 
visiters.  These  accusations  have  been  received 
without  hesitation,  repeated,  dilated,  thrown 

*Coll. 


into  every  possible  shape,  infused  into  our  li« 
terature,  and  toe  often  inserted  into  the  facts 
of  history.  We  need  not,  however,  listen  to 
a variety  of  such  chaiges,  they  are  substan- 
tially the  same — all  echoes  of  the  outcry  raised 
by  the  flatterers  of  Henry.  To  refute  one  bold 
reviler,  is  to  refute  the  whole  class ; the  one 
whose  accusations  we  wish  to  examine,  is  no 
other  than  Mr.  Wright.*  The  only  difierence 
between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  class  is,  that 
Hallam,  Fosbroke,  and  such  others,  specify, 
or  attempt  to  specify,  one  or  two  cases  of  de- 
pravity, before  they  pour  out  their  bitterness 
upon  the  entire  order.  Mr.  Wright,  however, 
does  not  favor  us  with  any  fact ; he  leaves 
the  letters  to  tell  their  own  story;”  he  “ leaves 
the  documents  for  others  to  comment  upon.” 
Does  he  call  the  following  sentences  no  com- 
ment? **  The  worst  crimes  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  monks  are  but  too  fully  verified  by  the 
long  chain  of  historical  evidence,  reaching, 
without  interruption,  from  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  sixteenth.  Those  who  have  studied,  in 
the  interior  history  of  this  long  period,  the  de- 
moralizing eflects  of  the  popish  system  of  con- 
fession and  absolution,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  facility  with  which  the  in- 
mates of  the  monasteries,  at  the  time  of  thekr 
dissolution,  confessed  to  vices,  from  the  very 
name  of  which,  our  imagination  now  recoilk. 
These  documents  are  of  peculiar  importance 
amid  the  religious  disputes  which  at  present 
agitate  the  world ; and  1 think  that  even  the 
various  lists  of  the  confessions  of  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  the  several  religious  houses,  en- 
titled Comperta,  and  preserved  in  manuscript, 
ought  to  he  made  public.  The  great  cause  of 
the  reformation  has  been  but  ill  served  by 
concealing  the  depravities  of  the  system  which 
it  overthrew.”  (Preface,  p.  vi.)  So  well  does 
Mr.  Wright  leave  the  letters  to  tell  their  own 
story;”  so  well  does  he  ‘‘  leave  the  documents 
for  others  to  comment  upon.”  Documents,” 
proois,  he  has  certainly  left  alone;  but  of 

comments”  he  has  given  us  enough  to  be 
the  conclusions  of  a folio  of  documents.” 

As  if  he  had  already  established  his  poin^ 
be  not  only  attacks  the  whole  monastic  order, 
but  pursues  it  without  mercy,  from  the  refor- 
mation back  almost  to  the  period  of  the  con- 
quest. Like  a true  philosopher,  he  is  not 

♦ Editor  of  Three  Chapters  qf  Letters  relating  to  this 
•abject,  pnblitbcd  by  the  Camden  society,  Engl’o. — £o. 
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content  with  the  appenrmnees  of  thinge,  bnt 
phiDgesdeep  into  their  cauoea.  Some  Protes- 
tant ditrines  hafe  labored  hard  to  protre  the 
injurious  effects  of  confession:  poor,  short- 
sifted  creatures,  through  what  useless  labor 
hatrc  they  toiled ! One  flash  of  Mr.  Wright’s 
intellect  has  revealed  the  whole  truth ; all  the 
evils  of  the  monasue  system,  of  society,  in 
short,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, are  the  result  of  the  popish  system  of 
confession.”  This  being  so  clear,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  **  the  monks  confessed  to  vices, 
from  the  very  name  of  which,  our  imagination 
now  recoils.”  What  a pity  that  such  glowing 
words  should  have  so  little  meaning ; that  so 
profound  a thinker  should  act  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  Lord  Bacon’s  maxim — inventing  a 
theory  before  he  has  proved  the  fact.  The 
worst  of  the  present  case  is  that,  not  only  a 
theory,  but  a whole  system  of  facts  is  invented, 
or  at  least  pre-supposed.  Such  a writer  would 
scarcely  attract  our  notice,  were  not  his  work 
under  the  sanction  of  a society  which  has  as- 
sumed a high  position  both  for  its  extensive 
research  and  its  general  tone  of  candor.  How 
far  the  former  quality  is  displayed  in  the  work 
before  us,  we  will  not  now  discuss ; the  total 
absence  of  the  second  we  have  witnessed  with 
regret 

His  charges  against  the  monks  are  either 
mere  assertions,  and  the  letters  are  really  left 
**  to  tell  their  own  story,”  and  his  preface  is  an 
unmeaning  isolated  effusion ; or,  forgetting  his 
original  intentions,  Mr.  Wright  meant  to  sub- 
stantiate his  preface,  by  the  tenor  of  his  work. 
To  give  his  accusations  the  greatest  weight  of 
which  they  are  capable,  we  will  take  for 
granted  that  the  latter  supposition  was  his  real 
intention.  His  witnesses  in  this  case  are  the 
visiters;  their  epistles  are  their  testimony. 
What,  then,  is  the  value  of  this  testimony,  and 
what  the  character  of  the  witnesses  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  their  testimony?  Here 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  about 
to  judge  the  monks  as  if  they  were  already 
disembodied,  as  if  they  had  ceased  to  be  men. 
We  know  that  whatever  man’s  condition,  his 

life  is  a warfare,”  and  a warfare  in  which, 
with  respect  to  men  in  general,  the  evil  princi- 
ple not  only  frequently,  but  almost  universally 
prevails.  In  common  fairness,  then,  we  must 
judge  the  monk,  not  as  an  angel,  but  as  a 
mortal ; and  must  therefore  presume,  even  be- 


fore examination,  that  a rigid  scrutiity  will 
reveal  a degree  of  delinquency,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  the  monastic  communides. 

To  check  even  the  ordinary  tendency  of 
man  to  degenerate,  to  repress  as  far  as  possi- 
ble even  the  lowest  average  of  human  frailty, 
was  one  great  object  of  episcopal  watchful- 
ness. When  some  disastrous  revolution  Ind 
shattered  and  demoralized  society,  the  evik 
that  prevailed  could  not  easily  be  excluded 
from  the  monastic  establishment.  Hence  the 
labors  of  saints  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Eroon- 
wald,  after  the  first  invasion. of  the  Danes; 
and  hence  the  efforts  of  Lanfranc  and  St.  An- 
selm, after  the  second  series  of  Danish  inroads, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  Norman  conquest 
When  the  country  enjoyed  comparative  re- 
pose, local  causes  would  sometimes  produce, 
in  a single  monastery,  what  a general  corrup- 
tion of  society  would  too  often  produce  in  alL 
As,  moreover,  one  generation  of  men  is  the 
counterpart  of  another,  each  require9  a repe- 
tition of  the  same  care,  of  the  same  watchful 
guardianship,  as  those  that  have  gone  before. 
Hence,  from  time  to  time,  the  letters  of  the 
popes,  the  injunctions  of  bishops,  and  the 
canons  of  provincial  councils,  for  punishing 
faults  and  for  applying  those  remedies  that 
circumstances  required.  When  in  any  given 
age,  we  compare  the  number  of  these  canons 
and  documents,  and  the  number  of  those 
whose  guilt  is  declared,  with  the  number  of 
religious  and  the  existing  state  of  sodeCy,  we 
shall  find  that  the  irregularity  is  not  above, 
but,  generally  speaking,  is  much  below,  the 
average  guilt  of  the  age.  An  exeepuon  proves 
the  rule : if,  therefore,  we  find  few  instances 
of  punishment  for  crime,  we  may,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  justly  infer,  that  the  crime  ils^ 
was  not  frequent,  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  practice : if  we  find  that  our  religions 
faults  are  below  the  average  of  the  age,  wt 
may,  with  equal  justice,  infer  that  the  tone  of 
monastic  life  is  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
society ; and  therefore,  despite  of  its  excep- 
tions, is  deserving  not  of  censure,  but  of  com- 
mendation. 

Now,  of  the  religious  there  were  many 
thousand : thirty  thousand  would  probably  be 
a low  estimate.  Take  but  one-tenth  of  these, 
nay,  take  a hundredth  part,  as  the  bad  of  every 
description.  Could  any  one  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  such  a proportion  of  monks  were 
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wanting  to  their  rale;  that  three  hundred 
should  be  bad^  and  the  remaining  twenty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  should  be  good  ? His 
only  surprise  ought  to  be,  that  after  all  that 
was  done  to  discover  their  faults,  so  vast  a 
majority  should  remain  free  from  inculpation. 
The  question  then  becomes,  is  there  testimony 
sufficient  to  inculpate,  we  do  not  say,  the 
great  body  of  religious,  but  simply  as  many 
as  three  hundred  ? 

In  vain,  however,  does  the  reader  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  collection  before  us.  We 
find,  indeed,  two  or  three  sweeping  accusa- 
tions. Layton,  for  instance,  writes  to  his  em- 
ployer,— **  It  may  please  your  mastership  to 
be  advertized,  that  here  in  Yorkshire,  we  find 
great  corruption  amongst  persons  religious, 
even  like  as  we  did  in  the  south.”  Does  he 
name  any  monk, — specify  any  monastery? 
Not  in  the  least  Does  he  produce  any  proof? 
Not  the  slightest  Such  assertions,  then,  are 
unworthy  of  notice;  are  certainly  no  testi- 
mony. 

Of  the  remaining  accusations,  some  are 
against  specified  persons,  and  the  rest  attack, 
in  general  terms,  some  of  the  religious  of  a 
particular  house  or  locality.  Still,  however, 
vfe  have  no  proof;  nothing  but  assertion. 
Suppose,  however,  for  a moment,  that  the 
more  specific  assertions  are  of  some  weight, 
are  absolutely  true,  what  are  ten  or  twelve 
passages  out  of  the  mass  of  epistles  before 
us?  What  are  accusations  against  seven 
or  eight  monasteries,  when  we  know  that 
there  existed  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  ? 
Why,  on  such  grounds,  are  we  called  upon  to 
subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  the  entire 
prder?  The  testimony,  if  even  it  deserve  the 
name,  is  clearly  innffieient. 

The  English  law  condemns  no  individual 
without  sifting  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
and  giving  the  accused  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  his  accusers,  and  of  making  his  de- 
fence. Was  this  done  in  the  case  of  the 
monks?  To  what  court  were  they  sum- 
moned ? What  judge  presided  ? What  coun- 
sel, what  means  of  defence,  were  they  al- 
lowed? Scarcely  were  they  permitted  even  to 
petition  for  redress.  The  king,  always  impa- 
tient of  petitions,  thirsted  for  their  wealth; 
Cromwell  was  his  creature;  the  parliament 
was  afraid  to  speak  in  its  own  behalf : what, 
then,  could  they  expect  ? It  was  dangerous  to 


petition  unless  they  conformed  to  the  royal 
pleasure;  still  more  dangerous  was  it* to  re- 
monstrate, or  so  much  as  to  hint  at  the  injus- 
tice with  which  they  were  treated.  When 
the  act  of  supremacy  had  just  passed,  three 
abbots  petitioned  Cromwell  for  an  exemption, 
or  at  least  for  a mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  the 
act:  Cromwell  sent  them  to  the  tower  as 
rebels !”  * Justice  was  denied ; to  petition  was 
a crime.  The  poor  monks  had  no  refuge; 
they  lay  helpless  at  the  feet  of  one  who  knew 
not  what  mercy  was.  What  mattered  that 
they  were  Englishmen ; they  lived  at  a time 
when  it  was  treason  for  an  Englishman  to 
maintain  his  rights.  Their  accusation  was 
their  doom;  they  were  condemned  without 
even  the  appearance  of  fairness ; without  the 
ordinary  forms  of  justice.  The  testimony 
against  them  is  not  only  insufficient ; it  is  un- 
mbstanHated, 

We  presume  that  we  might  now  dismiss 
the  case  with  merited  contempt.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  our  intention ; we  wish  to  probe 
this  vaunted  evidence  to  the  core.  What, 
then,  is  its  internal  character  ? Of  the  eleven 
epistles  that  contain,  these  charges,  one  is 
written  by  Bartelot,  himself  a friar;  one  by 
Barlow ; one  by  Richard  Devorencis ; one  by 
Bydill,  though  this  is  rather  a threat  of  accu- 
sation than  an  accusation  itself ; one  by  Legh ; 
Jwe  by  Layton ; and  one  by  Legh  and  Layton 
conjointly. 

When  Titus  Oates  began  his  long  course  of 
peijuries,  others  soon  rivalled,  and  even  ex- 
celled him,  in  so  profitable  a trade.  In  like 
manner,  Bartelot  outstrips  the  accusations  of 
Layton  and  his  associates.  Bartelot  goes  to 
the  chancellor,  utters  his  tale  of  infamy 
against  his  prior,  and  sues  for  a sum  of  mo- 
ney which  the  said  prior  had  given  in  bond 
for  secresy.  It  would  have  been  well  if  other 
informers  had  received  a like  reply.  The 
chancellor  told  him  he  was  guilty  of  a heinous 
robbery,  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and  should 
certainly  find  sureties.”  This  accusation  Bar- 
telot himself  wrote  to  Cromwell,  entreating 
his  interference, — and  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  he  apply  to  Cromwell  ? Did  Cromwell’s 
office  warrant  him  in  interfering  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  chancellor?  Whatever  his  mo- 
tives, the  chancellor’s  reply  is  sufficient  to 

* Sirype’i  Memoir,  vd.  i,  p.  19S 
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show  what  a living  and  competent  witness 
thought^  both  of  the  accusation  and  the  accu- 
ser. Barlow,  the  prior  of  Haverfordwest,  was 
made  bishop  of  St  Asaph’s,  and  finally  of  St 
David’s.  His  letter  (Epistle  34)  against  the 
bishop  of  St  David’s,  while  he  himself  was 
prior  of  Haverfordwest,  is  but  a general  in- 
vective ; and  the  fact  of  his  supplanting  in  his 
see  the  bishop  against  whom  he  wrote,  is  by 
no  means  a proof  of  his  honesty  of  intention. 
One  passage  in  this  epistle  shows  that  the  real 
fault  of  the  bishop  against  whom  he  writes, 
was  a want  of  submission  to  the  royal  will. 

It  seems  that  the  letters  of  Richard  Deve- 
reux,  or  Devorensis,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
bitter  for  his  employers;  ^^Ye  judge  that 
though  I have  changed  my  habit,  1 have  not 
changed  my  friar’s  heart:  good,  my  lord, 
judge  me  not  so,  for  God  shall  be  my  judge, 
my  friar’s  heart  was  gone  two  years  before 
my  habit  ...  I feared  that  if  I were  too 
quick,  I should  ofiend  your  lordship,  the 
which  I would  not  by  my  will  for  all  that  I 
am  able  to  make  in  the  world.”  The  readi- 
ness with  which  he  gives  proof  of  this  desire, 
is  actually  ridiculous.  In  his  former  letters 
he  uttered  nothing  against  the  monks  but  a 
few  words  of  their  ''superstition  and  hypo- 
crisy.” Now,  how  *ver,  he  amply  atones  for 
past  deficiencies;  immorality,  brawls,  blood- 
shed, every  demon  of  evil  is  conjured  up  at 
once  before  his  excited  fancy.  The  poor 
wretch ! Pity  that  he  was  unable,  like  more 
experienced  villains,  to  conceal  his  purpose 
beneath  an  affectation  of  good. 

Layton  seems  to  have  been  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  visitors.  Calling  at  a nunnery,  on  his 
way  to  Lichfield,  he  was  refused  admittance 
in  his  character  of  visitor.  He  persisted ; and 
made  an  unmanly  attack  on  the  character  of 
the  inmates.  Pretending  to  disbelieve  their 
asseverations,  he  made  them  swear  to  their 
innocence.  Though  his  accusations  were 
founded  only  on  the  assertion,  according  to  his 
own  words,  of  " one  old  beldame,”  he  con- 
tinued to  insult  the  poor  creatures,  till  by 
threatening  to  punish  them  forpeijury,  he  ter- 
rified the  prioress  into  excuses,  which  he  af- 
terwards construed  into  an  admission  of  guilt 
(Ep.  42.)  In  the  same  epistle,  imputations 
are  raised  against  the  nuns  of  another  convent, 
and  then  follows  the  probable  reason  of  the 
accusation ; a complaint  that  they  had  sealed 


a deed  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  by 
which  it  seems  the  visitors’  seizure  and  profit 
would  be  somewhat  diminished.  This  con- 
tains as  much  evil  of  the  religious  as  nearly 
all  his  other  letters.  Before  he  closes,  he  deals 
out  a complaint  that  " the  abbey  here”  (at 
Newark)  " is  confederate,  we  suppose,  and 
nothing  will  confess.  The  abbot  is  an  honest 
man,  and  doth  very  well,  but  be  hath  here 
the  most  obstinate  and  factious  canons  that 
ever  I knew.”  In  other  words,  the  abbot  had 
yielded,  while  the  rest  of  the  community  stood 
firm.  As  usual,  the  unmanageable  canons 
are  rewarded  with  a sweeping  accusation, 
" which,”  adds  the  writer,  " 1 have  learned 
of  others  (but  not  of  any  of  them):  what  I 
shall  find  1 cannot  tell.”  In  this  one  epistle, 
and  in  these  accusations,  are  comprised  the 
results  of  an  expedition  among  the  convents, 
the  whole  way  from  London  to  Lichfield. 
Legh  and  Layton,  it  must  be  observed,  were 
companions  in  this  profitable  visitation.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  rich  and  magnificent  Ab- 
bey of  Fountains,  they  accused  the  abbot,  as, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  they  had 
accused  the  nuns.  When  the  abbot  took  the 
oath  that  their  accusations  were  false,  they, 
according  to  their  usual  plan,  accused  him  ef 
peijury.  An  account  of  these  charges  they 
send  to  Cromwell,  accompanied  with  the  sin- 
gular accusation  that  the  abbot  had  stolen  from 
his  own  church,  and  with  the  intelligence  that 
in  consequence  of  this  crime  they  had  stripped 
him  of  his  dignity.*  Much  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  whole  transaction  by  the  closing 
part  of  the  letter.  A monk,  possessing  a good 
prebend,  had  offered,  if  they  would  choose 
him  abbot,  to  pay  down  at  once  six  hundred 
marks,  and,  within  three  years,  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  first  fruits,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  a thousand  pounds.  Is  there  nothing 
suspicious  in  all  this  7 Does  it  seem  to  bear 
the  impress  of  straightforward,  disinterested 
honesty  7 They  had  already  deposed  the  ab- 
bot, and  the  candidate  was  "richi” 

* That  the  ttiffheM  of  the  abbot  of  Foontaina,  ia 
Torkthire,  it  said  to  hare  brought  the  etorm  upou  him. 
The  eominiraionera  drew  up  a charn  against  him,  fior 
t^ing  tome  jewelt  belonging  to  the  monastery  into 
hit  cuttody.  Tbit,  by  an  onusaal  rigour  of  expree- 
tion,  wat  cidled  theft  and  sacrilege,  in  short,  he  was 
pronounced  peijured,  deposed,  m had  a prirate  re- 
ti||nation  wrested  from  him.  These  instanoea  of  hard- 
ship will  run  harder  by  and  bye,'*  Ac. — CoUier,  vol. 
li,  p.  159. 
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In  letter  26th^  Legh  informs  Cromwell  that 
a prior^  a very  aged  man,  had  refused  to  sur- 
render his  monastery.  "All  the  country,” 
continues  the  writer,  ^'maketh  exclamation 
of  this  abbot  of  Rivaux,  upon  his  abominable 
living,  and  extortions  by  him  committed,  also 
many  wrongs  to  divers  miserable  persons 
done.”  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  regu- 
larly these  accusations  are  heaped  upon  any 
one  that  dares  to  stand  unshrinkingly  at  his 
post.  Of  this,  Bydell’s  letter  is  a yet  stronger 
illustration.  He  writes  that  the  inmates  of 
Sion  convent  stood  stiff  in  their  obstinacy.” 
The  queen’s  almoner  and  many  doctors,  sent 
by  Henry  himself,  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  acknowledge  the  royal  su- 
premacy. " I handled,”  says  the  writer ; " I 
handled  Whitford  after  that  in  the  garden, 
both  with  fair  words  and  with  foul,  and 
shewed  that  through  his  obstinacy  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  great  shame  of  the  world,” 
file.  (Ep.  18.)  " Foul,”  indeed !,  To  strive  to 
sway  his  conscience  to  the  king’s  purposes, 
by  the  threat  of  publishing  certain  improper 
conversations  in  the  confessional ! A subse- 
quent passage,  in  the  same  epistle,  shows 
what  Bydell  and  his  employers  really  dreaded 
in  the  confessional : " We  would  fain  know 
your  advice  what  we  shall  do  with  WkUford, 
and  Ly  ttell,  and  a lay-brother,  one  Tumington, 
which  is  very  shardy  of^nst  the  king’s  tUU. 
We  have  sequestered  Whitford  and  Ly  ttell 
from  hearing  of  the  ladies’  confessions ; and 
we  think  it  best  that  the  places  where  these 
friars  have  been  wont  to  hear  outward  con- 
fession of  all  comers,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  be  walled  up,  and  that  use  to  be  foredone 
for  ever,  for  that  hearing  of  outward  confes- 
sions hath  been  the  cause  of  much  evil,  and 
of  much  treason,  which  hath  been  sowed 
abroad  in  this  matter  of  the  king’s  title,  and 
also  in  the  king’s  grace’s  matter  of  his  succes- 
sion and  marriage.”  (Ep.  18.)  " With  fair 
words  and  with  foul!”  defamation  is  the 
penalty  of  resistance ! 

Are  these  then  the  accusers  of  the  monks : 
these  that  so  grossly  tampered  with  men’s 
feelings  and  consciences;  who,  when  their 
fair  words,  their  flatteries  and  bribes  had  failed, 
assumed  the  tone  of  menace,  the  foul  threat, 
the  abominable  accusation?  Not  only  are  their 
assertions  insufficient  and  unsubstantiated; 
but  from  all  accompanying  circumstances,  it 


is  plain,  that  if  not  absolutely  false,  they  are 
at  least  extremely  doubtful. 

The  examination  of  these  charges  has  re- 
vealed the  character  of  the  accusers  in  no  cre- 
ditable light  Let  us  see  how  far  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  more  positive  testimony.  Crom- 
well, Audley,  and  other  great  officers,  did  not 
forget  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
a large  share  of  the  monastic  property.*  If 
the  vicar-general  then  could  stoop  to  such  ex- 
pediencies, is  it  likely  that  men  of  inferior 
station  and  education,  men  of  no  high  integ- 
rity of  character,  should  not  readily  imitate  so 
profitable  an  example?  Well  might  they  fear 
that  people  would  attribute  their  destruction 
of  altars,  not  to  zeal  for  overthrowing  idola- 
try, but  to  the  desire  of  wealth.  That  their 
thoughts  were  more  intent  on  such  acquisi- 
tions than  they  wished  men  to  imagine,  may 
be  surmised  from  the  acknowledgment  of  Bar- 
low.  He  had  entered  a canon’s  house,  and 
without  any  authority,  had  carried  off  his 
chests  of  money  and  plate.  His  excuse  was, 
that  the  friends  of  the  canon  were  raising  the 
country  against  him.  Good  reason  bad  he  to 
say,  " unless  your  good  lordships  be  my  fa- 
vorable defence  in  right,  I shall  not  escape 
confusion.”  (p.  108.)  From  the  same  letter 
(p.  192)  it  appears  that  after  various  charges 
and  examinations ; afler  being,  in  some  in- 
stances, told  that  they  should  be  thrust  out 
^^in  spite  of  their  teeth,”  the  poor  monks 
were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  vi- 
sitors, and  to  reward  their  exertions  with  a 
contribution  of  money ! 

Dr.  London  was  another  of  the  visitors : 
of  this  Dr.  London,  Fuller  says,  he  was  no 
great  saint;  for  afferwards  he  was  publicly 
convicted  of  perjury,  and  adjudged  to  ride 
with  his  face  to  the  horse-tail  at  Windsor  and 
Ockingham,  (p.  314),  to  which  may  be  added, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ^do  public  penance  at 
Oxford,  for  incontinency,  (Strype,  i.  377).”  t 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  Collier  mentioning 
the  general  character  of  the  visitors,  describes 
them  as  men  of  mercenary  character,”  as- 
tonishing Europe  "by  their  profane  scram- 
bling.”t 

That  these  men  were  the  devoted  creatures 

• Pp.  158,240, 262,  &e. ; Noble’i  Mem.  U.  of Crom. 
Yol.  i,  p.  9;  Collier’s  Records,  toI.  ii.  No.  42. 

t Lior.  Tol.  IT,  p.  258. 

4 Vol.  ii,  pp.  155  and  160. 
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of  the  court ; that  in  their  eyes  all  opposition 
to  the  king’s  measures  were  a crime,  and  ser- 
vile compliance  a redeeming  virtue,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  general  tone  of  their  epistles. 
The  same  spirit  taught  them  to  narrate  the 
sufferings  of  the  monks,  with  the  most  heart- 
less indifference.  Richard  Dovorensis  goes 
by  way  of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Glou- 
cester, to  Wales.  From  his  letters,  it  appears 
that  many  of  the  religious  houses  had  refused 
to  surrender,  and  being  deprived  of  their  or- 
dinary means  of  livelihood,  were  actually  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  starvation.  “ In  every 
place,”  write  the  visitors,  ''  in  every  place,  is 
poverty  and  much  shift  made,  with  such  as 
they  had  before,  as  jewels,  sales,  and  other 
shifty,  by  lea^s.  But  in  all  these  places  I 
have  $et  stays  by  indentures  making  ^ and  the 
common  seals  sequestering,  so  that  now  they 
have  no  shift  to  make ; so  that  I think  before 
the  year  be  out,  there  shall  be  very  few  houses 
able  to  live,  but  shall  be  glad  to  give  up  there 
and  provide  for  themselves  otherwise,  for 
there  they  shali  have  no  UvingJ^  (pp.  193  and 
194.)  A letter  from  Bydell  breathes  the  same 
spirit : " My  very  good  lord,  after  most  hearty 
commendations,  it  shall  please  your  lordship 
to  understand,  that  the  monks  at  the  charter- 
house  here  at  London,  which  were  committed 
to  Newgate  for  their  traitorous  behaviour,  long 
time  continued  against  the  king’s  grace,  be 
almost  despatched  by  the  hand  of  God,”  See. 
(p.  162.)  The  men,  whose  sufferings  he  de- 
signates the  afflictions  of  Providence,  had  been 
incarcerated  in  Newgate  for  denying  the  king’s 
supremacy ; several  had  already  been  exe- 
cuted for  this  offence ; of  the  rest,  the  greater 
part,  like  many  of  their  brethren,  died  in  pri- 
son of  hardship  and  famine. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  visitors  were  in 
some  cases  convicted,  in  many  suspected,  of 
practices  to  which  no  upright  man  would 
stoop : they  are  mercenary”  wretches, 
"scrambling”  at  whatever  they  can  reach. 
All  their  gains,  however,  depend  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  employments:  hence  their 
unbounded  servility  ; hence  their  adoption  of 
such  language,  as  would  suit  the  taste  both  of 
Henry  and  Cromwell.  Every  act  of  remon- 
strance they  brand  as  treason ; every  injury 
they  inflict  on  monks,  is  the  merited  chastise- 
ment of  rebels.  On  the  other  hand,  "the 
king’s  passions  ran  so  strong.for  a dissolution. 


that  he  would  scarce  endure  the  report  of  a 
fair  character  given  the  religious.”  * What 
can  we  expect  from  this  combination  of  pas- 
sion and  power,  interest  and  servility  1 When 
the  king  cannot  endure  to  hear  a fair  charac- 
ter” of  the  religious,  and  those  that  have  to 
depose  against  them,  have  no  fear  of  examina- 
tion or  punishment,  how  can  we  trust  such 
depositions  ? how  can  we  trust  the  man  who 
places  them  before  the  public  as  incontestible 
truths,  without  a word  of  the  real  value  of 
their  contents  ? 

Let  us  now,  for  a moment,  glance  at  the 
result  of  our  scrutiny.  Were  this  testimony 
supposed  to  be  proved,  it  would  yet  be  insuf- 
ficient to  criminate  the  gieat  body  of  the  monks. 
It  is,  however,  not  proved  ^ and  is  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  that  render  it 
doubtful,  and  probably  false.  All  the  power 
of  the  crown,  all  that  the  ability  of  ministers, 
all  that  the  selfishness  of  nnprincipled  visitors 
could  devise,  was  employed  to  set  monk  against 
monk,  to  rouse  informers,  to  encourage  envi- 
ous neighbors,  that  the  evil  deeds  of  the  reli- 
gious might  be  published,  and  their  profession 
'covered  with  infamy.  Some  few  unproved 
and  very  suspicious  declarations  is  the  only 
result  Could  there  be  a greater  proof  of  the 
innocence,  and  even  of  the  sanctity,  of  the 
monks  ?t 

Though^  in  the  visitors  and  their  testimony, 
we  possess  no  real  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  monasteries ; though  the  charters  and  re- 
cords of  the  monks  have  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  their  enemies,  and  in  great  measure  have 
perished : yet  we  have  an  evidence  most  trust- 
worthy and  most  conclusive.  The  ruthless 
disposer  of  his  subjects’  rights,  had  sent  his 
creatures  to<  every  part  of  the  land,  to  heap 
disgrace  upon  the  monks  that  dared  to  oppose 
bis  will;  the  people  stood  up  in  defiance  of 

• Collier,  Tol.  ii,  n.  166. 

t The  cluurm  of  tiipentition  are  of  the  name  m- 
ture,  and  of  the  tame  valae,  at  those  of  immorality : 
they  are  thus  answered  by  CjlKer : **  The  kui|^  hav- 
ii^  the  dissolntioa  of  the  reasahiipg  moaastenes  m 
view,  thought  it  neoess^  to  lessen  their  reputation, 
to  lay  open  the  superstition  of  their  worship,  and  draw 
a charge  of  imposture  upon  some  of  them.”  After  as 
account  of  the  false  miracles.  Collier  proceeds ; **  Bat 
whether  the  impestures  above-mentioned  are  matters 
of  fact,  will  be  a question.  For  William  Thomas, 
cited  by  the  Lord  Herbert,  is  somewhat  a questionable 
authority.  He  wrote  the  book  called  * 11  Pelerine 
Inglese,*  in  justiBcation  of  King  Henry’s  prooeedinn  ; 
but  by  the  account  he  gives  of  Archbishop  Becket,  ^ 

f lain  he  was  either  biassed  or  grossly  nustaken.” — p. 
49. 
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the  king,  and  told  the  hateful  truth,  that  the 
most  zealous  of  his  creatures  were  guilty  of 
extortion  and  bribery ; that  the  monks  were 
the  benefactors  of  the  nation,  the  beloved,  the 
venerated,  in  whose  cause  they  were  willing 
to  shed  their  blood.* 

Well  might  the  people  utter  their  indignant 
protest.  But  a short  time  before,  seven  hun- 
' dred  religious  houses  existed.  They  were  the 
' living  monuments  of  England’s  history ; grey 
and  ponderous,  some  of  them  told  of  the  An- 
' glo-^xon  times,  and  showed  their  charters 
i and  manuscripts,  gorgeously  illuminated,  and 
written  in  a language  that  had  passed  away. 

. Edifices  more  stately^  but  almost  equally  ven- 
erable, told  of  the  victorious  Normans,  and 
told,  too,  how  the  iron  baron  had  learned  to 
weep  over  the  ruin  which  he  had  caused,  and 
to  raise  an  atoning  monument  to  the  religion 
of  peace ; fabrics  vast  and  magnificent,  whose 
light  and  graceful  proportions,  upborne  by 
lofty  aerial  arches,  told  of  a time  when  con- 
flicting races  sat  around  the  same  hearth, 
when  odious  distinctions  of  blood  and  privi- 
lege were  lost,  and  commerce  and  the  arts 
were  developing  their  energies,  conferring 
comfort  upon  man,  and  glory  upon  religion. 
In  whatever  age  they  might  have  been  erected, 
their  object  was  one.  They  were  the  retreats 
of  learned,  as  well  as  religious  meditation. 
Those  that  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
duplicity  and  wickedness  of  the  world,  with- 
drew thither  to  heal  their  wounded  bosoms ; 
and  those  that,  at  the  very  dawn  of  manhood, 
had  renounced  a world  which  they  knew  to 
be  the  enemy  of  innocence,  found  there  the 
shelter  for  which  they  longed,  where  they 
could  fix  their  thoughts  on  the  eternal  years, 
and  calmly  await  their  summons  to  their  ever- 
lasting home.  Amid  his  varied  duties,  his 
devotions,  and  his  employment  of  transcribing 
or  teaching,  the  contemplative  man  yet  found 
time  to  soar  heavenward  without  restraint, 
and  the  student  space  enough  for  laborious 
investigatioD.  There  an  Anselm  had  plunged 
into  the  abstrusest  knowledge;  there  had  a 
William  of  Malmesbury  recorded  the  fortunes  of 
his  country ; there  had  aRoger  Bacon  delighted 
in  the  wonders  of  experimental  philosophy. 

Around  these  seats  of  learning  and  religion, 
many  a flourishing  community  had  arisen, 

* Cdl.  vol.  U,  p.  136. 
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where  artisans  of  every  grade  found  encou- 
ragement and  profit  ;*  and  around  them,  too, 
were  lands,  tenanted  by  men  whose  light  rents 
and  easy  tenures  allowed  them  to  grow  in 
plenty  and  opulence ; and  peopled  by  a pea- 
santry who  were  linked  to  their  masters,  and 
to  the  upper  classes  generdly,  by  many  a 
scene  of  hearty  hospitality  and  amusement, 
and  who  had  learned  to  bless  the  kindness  that 
left  free  to  their  use  a large  portion  of  the 
monastic  domain.  While  the  new  nobility, 
regarding  their  estates  only  as  a means  of  pro- 
fit, were  engaged  in  expelling  the  peasantry, 
and  turning  their  lands  into  sheep-walks  ; the 
monasteries,  steadily  pursuing  their  ancient 
path,  preserved  for  a while  the  comfort  and  in- 
dependence of  the  poor  but  brave  men,  that 
were  the  safe-guard  of  England,  and  the  terror 
of  its  enemies.  Standing  thus,  amid  well- 
peopled,  well-cultivated  spots,  the  monas- 
teries were  the  joy  of  the  traveller.  He  might 
come  with  a gallant  train,  he  might  have 
trudged  alone  his  weary,  nightly  path;  no 
matter,  he  was  sure  of  a welcome,  sure  of 
shelter  and  refreshment 

But  the  mandate  has  gone  forth,  the  devout 
contemplative,  the  zealous  student,  the  good 
landlord,t  the  teacher  of  youth,  the  feeder  of 
the  poor,  is  to  be  driven  from  the  land.  Even 
political  economists  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  religious  element : it  is  now  to  be  plucked 
forth.  Neither  the  voice  of  learning  nor  the 
cry  of  the  poor  can  stay  the  ruthless  hand. 
The  men  of  the  court  grasp  at  the  prize : the 
libraries  of  the  monks  are  scattered,^  and 
their  noble  edifices  sink  in  ruin.  The  ten- 

* At  the  rappreMion  of  the  letter  monatteriet,  it 
wat  thought  more  than  ten  thousand  Mrsont,  maatert 
and  tenrantt,  had  lost  their  living  by  the  pulling  down 
of  those  houtet.’* — Stowers  Ann.  p.  671.  What  matt 
have  been  the  result  then  of  the  suppression  of  every 
monastery  in  the  country  ? 

t **  The  religious  were  far  from  making  the  most  of 
their  property,  and  straining  the  farms  to  rack  rents. 
On  the  contrary,  they  mnted  leases  to  laymen  upon 
small  rents  ana  gentfe  unes.**  Tct,  **  the  monks  are 
known  to  have  made  the  most  of  their  farms,  which 
they  kept  in  their  own  hands.  Neither  were  they  at 
all  defective  in  the  servieeableness  of  buildings  and 
other  improvements.” — Cottier ^ vol.  ii,  p.  108. 

j:  ” Wnen  the  covers  were  somewhat  nch,  and  wonld 
yield  a little,  they  pulled  them  off,  threw  away  the 
books,  or  turned  uem  to  waste .pimer.”  ( Cottier,  vol. 
ii,  p.  166.)  In  the  same  page  Coflier  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  John  Bde,  the  Centurist,  •*  a man 
remarkably  averse  to  popery  and  the  monastic  institu- 
tion **  j^me  they  sold  to  the  grooers  and  so^-sel- 
lers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the  bookbiMers, 

not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  shipsfull 

I know  a merohaatmao...that  bought  the  eontents  of 
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an  try  find  the  rents  increase,  the  peasants  are 
driven  from  the  common  lands  which  they 
before  enjoyed.  Discontent  breaks  forth  into 
rebellion,  and  sullenly  subsides  into  the  depths 
of  society.  Poverty  increases;  and  what 
charity  refuses,  is  now  chiefly  wrung  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  middle  classes.  Be- 
fore 1840,  the  poor-rates  had  risen  to  five,  six, 
and  even  seven  millions  per  annum.  Its 
pressure  has  of  late  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Incendiarism,  popular  commotion, 
checked  for  awhile,  and  again  appearing, 
sternly  announce  the  deep-rooted  evils  of  so- 
ciety. Government  avows  its  alarm.  Lord 
Ashley  discloses  the  degradation,  moral  and 
physical,  of  the  manufacturing  population ; 
Osborne  reveals  the  equally  frightful  condi- 
tion of  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry  ; and  their 
statements  are  fully  corroborated  by  those  of 
the  government  commissioners,  and  of  many 
local  magistrates.  The  multitude  of  those 
that  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  respective 
social  duties,  is  enormous;  the  pressure  of 
bodily  want  is  absolutely  shocking.  Whether 
we  look  into  the  cellars  of  Manchester,  or  the 
crowded  huts  of  Dorsetshire,  we  are  sickened 
with  the  all  but  universal  combination  of  po- 
verty, immorality,  and  bitter  discontent. 

Four  centuries  ago,  the  nobles  massacred 
one  another  in  civil  war : the  people  joined 

two  noble  libraries  for  forty  f<hillin«  price  ; a sbame 
it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead 
of  crey  paper,  by  the  space  of  more  than  ten  years, 
and  yet  he  hath  store  enough  for  as  many  years  to 
come.”  (p.  166.)  Collier  then  proceeds:  “Fuller 
complains  that  all  arts  and  sciences  fell  under  this  com- 
mon calamity If  a book  had  a cross  on  it,  it  was 

condemned  for  popery,  and  those  with  lines  and  cir- 
cles were  interpreted  the  black  art,  and  destroyed  for 
conjuring.” — p.  166. 


in  the  contest ; then  returned  to  their  employ- 
ments, and  prospered  as  before.  What,  if 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  were  now  to  draw 
the  sword  1 Would  the  masses,  once  armed, 
once  disciplined,  sit  down  contentedly  at  the 
bidding  of  their  chiefs?  There  has  been  a 
change.  A great  and  powerful  change  ! But 
whence?  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it 
is  the  result  of  many  causes ; but  certain 
it  is,  that  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
there  has  not  been  so  great,  so  violent,  a 
change  as  in  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries ; and  it  is  almost  equally  certain,  that 
the  poverty  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
lower  classes  can,  in  a great  measure,  be 
traced  to  no  other  cause.  It  is,  moreover, 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  present  evils 
arise  from  privation  and  want  of  religious 
principle.  This,  also,  even  more  clearly  thaffx 
the  former,  can  be  traced  to  the  same  period ; j 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  monks  were  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  feeders,  of  the  poor.  I 

We  leave  the  reader,  then,  to  draw  his  own^ 
conclusion  : to  say  whether  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  was  just,  to  say  whether 
it  was  really  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth  and  deep  mean- 
ing, England  was  **  merry  England  then 
too  truly,  it  is  such  no  longer.* 

* We  hail,  as  harbingert  of  better  times,  various 
events,  in  themselves  perhaps  unimportant,  yet  telling 
clearly  that  the  utility  of  the  monastic  system  it  be- 
coming more  generally  acknowledged : amoii^  these 
may  m mentioned  the  late  discussion  at  the  Union  at 
Cambridge.  The  subject  proposed  was  to  the  effect 
that,  * The  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  V/II, 
has  been  highly  injurious  to  this  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  imperatively  demand  the  re- 
storation of  similar  iustitutions.’  After  a debate  for 
three  evenings,  eighty-eight  declared  in  favor  of  the 
motion ; and  it  was  thus  carried  by  a majority  of 
twenty-eight  votes. 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome.— Extract  of  a letter  dated  Rome,  Low 
Suuday. 

“ I HAVE  seen  very  few  churches  iti  Rome  that  I 
thought  pretended  to  any  architecture,  and  still 
fewer  that  can  compare,  in  majesty  and  solemnity, 
with  Uie  old  gothic  churches  of  Rouen  and  Paris. 
The  more  1 saw  of  these  the  better  I liked  them ; 
and  now,  the  more  I think  of  them,  the  more  1 re- 
gret tliem.  I speak  of  the  exterior.  In  the  interior 
there  is  no  end  to  the  varieties  of  marble,  the  paint- 


ings, the  monuments,  the  statuary,  the  gilding,  the 
mosaic,  that  is  lavished  upon  the  Roman  churches. 
But  this  splendor  is  all  interior.  From  the  street 
you  see  none  of  that  venerable  grandeur  which  tells 
you  of  ages  long  gone  by,  and  invites  you  to 
come  and  enjoy  the  seclusion  from  bustle,  the  tran- 
quillity which  you  are  sure  you  will  find  within. 
Again  I speak  generally.  St.  Peter’s  with  its  im- 
mense piazza,  is,  of  course,  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
The  front  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  also  very  grand. 
St.  Agnes  and  some  others  find  severe  critics,  but 
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my  poor  taste  is  very  well  satisfied  with  them.  But 
there  is  St  Mary  Cosmedia,  one  of  the  Basilicas, 
that  I passed  by  three  times  before  I noticed  it 
enough  to  ask  the  name.  I wondered  once  at  find- 
ing my  companions  entering  a little  door,  in  one 
side  of  a narrow  rough  cast  house,  of  which  the 
wall  was  entirely  plain : we  descended  three  steps, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  dark  vestibule  of  one  of 
the  laigest  churches  in  the  city,  displaying  within 
symmetry  and  architecture  which  some  prefer  even 
to  St.  Peter’s — St.  Mary  de  Angelis.  Yet  it  has  no 
other  front  than  what  I have  mentioned. 

As  for  St.  Peter’s  itself,  I shall  not  be  guilty  of 
the  folly  of  trying  to  describe  it:  at  least,  I am  not 
in  so  foolish  a mood  just  now.  Indeed,  I have  no 
idea  of  it  myself.  I have  visited  it  four  or  five 
times,  but  I am  still  as  much  bewildered  as  before, 
and  as  perfectly  unable  to  realize  its  size.  For 
instance,  1 was  shown  the  pope’s  arms  on  the  ped- 
estal of  a pillar,  and  asked  if  the  tiara  above  them 
was  as  high  as  my  shoulders.  It  was  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  from  me ; I looked  and  looked,  and  tried 
to  make  myself  believe  that  it  was,  but  I could  not 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  higher  than  my  elbows. 
I walked  up  to  it,  and  I could  just  touch  it  with 
my  finger ! the  whole  pedestal  which  seemed  to  be 
about  the  height  of  my  shoulder,  must  have  been 
nearly  eight  feet  high ! If  this  seems  to  you  incre- 
dible, bow  can  I pretend  to  tell  of  the  exhaustless 
wonders  of  that  greatest  of  temples  ? Perhaps  I will 
at  times  speak  to  you  of  some  parts  of  it : but,  at 
present,  what  little  idea  I have  of  its  interior,  has 
been  confused,  or  rather  swallowed  up  in  the 
thought  of  the  magnificent  and  solemn  display  that 
I witnessed  there  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Just  imagine  a sanctuary  about  the  size  of  your 
church ; on  each  side  a double  row  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  grand  altar, 
of  which  the  canopy  is  ninety-six  feet  high,  and 
cost  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  at  the  other 
end,  the  throne  of  the  holy  father,  simple  but  rich, 
and  twelve  prelates  stationed  around  it.  All  is 
prepared — hear  now  the  fiourish  of  trumpets — it 
is  within  the  church,  and  announces  the  coming 
of  the  pope ; but,  dampened  by  the  mass  of  twenty 
thousand  people,  it  is  mellowed  down  as  if  it  were 
a mile  off.  There  is  the  holy  father  himself,  carried 
in  a chair  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Every 
one  kneels,  and  he  is  constantly  giving  his  blessing: 
a canopy  is  over  his  head,  and  a large  fan  or  screen 
of  white  feathers  is  borne  on  each  side  of  him.  He 
ia  dressed  in  a white  cope,  and  has  his  tiara  on  his 
head;  in  all  his  triumph,  looking  as  simple  and 
bumble  as  a fisherman  indeed.  To  complete  the 
picture,  you  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  the  specta- 
tors themselves.  There  were  among  them  all  ranks 
of  men  and  women,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  military, 
from  the  ex-king  Don  Miguel,  to  the  barefooted 


boy  begging  for  cents ; and  every  body  was  in  full 
dress-coats  of  mail,  monks’  hoods,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  silks  and  cloths  of  every  color  and  fashion, 
pearl  handled  swords,  white  and  red  plumef,  steel 
helmets  and  shaven  heads.  Even  independently 
of  the  solemn  occasion,  the  mere  external  scene 
was  such  as  I suppose  could  no  where  else  be  wit« 
nessed.  Indeed,  I was  too  much  dazzled  and  dis- 
tracted, to  enter  as  I would  have  wished  into  the  spiri 
of  the  solemnity,  and  I thought  that  I would  return  tu 
college,  rather  pleased  than  moved  or  edified.  Buf. 
I was  most  happily  disappointed.  There  were  at 
least  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the  church,  and 
when  I came  out  to  the  door,  there  were  not  less 
than  sixty  thousand  more  without,  assembled  to 
receive  the  papal  benediction,  and  still  they  came 
on.  For  half  an  hour  alter  I got  out,  that  crowd 
kept  thickening,  thickening.  The  whole  immense 
piazza  was  thronged ; the  top  of  the  colonnade  was 
covered  with  ladies ; every  window  and  every  house 
top  was  alive.  When  the  holy  father  appeared  in 
the  balcony,  I know  not  why,  but  I began  to  feel 
nervous,  my  heart  beat,  and  I trembled ; but  when 
he  raised  his  head  towards  heaven,  and  stretched 
forth  both  bis  hands,  to  invoke  a blessing  upon  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  when  the  whole  of 
that  multitude  bent  down  together,  I was  really 
overwhelmed.  I felt  no  curiosity  to  witness  the 
act  of  giving  the  blessing : I do  not  know  what  1 
felt,  unless  it  w’as  a sense  of  ray  nothingness,  and 
an  absorbing  desire  that  some  portion  of  the  bless- 
ing might  fall  on  me. 

When  we  arose,  the  great  bell  was  tolling,  and 
the  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  roaring  of  cannons 
at  the  castle,  were  proclaiming  the  public  exultation . 
I returned  home  with  a feeling  that  now  I could  be 
satisfied,  evenif  I were  to  seenothing  else  in  Rome. 

DOMESTIC. 

AacHDiocEss  OF  Baltimore. — Confirmation. — 
The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Visitation,  Baltimore,  on  Corpus  Christi;  in 
the  Cathedral  (to  abouttwo  hundred  persons),  June 
9th;  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  college,  Emmittsburg, 
June  16th;  at  St.  Joseph’s  academy,  nearEmmitts- 
burg,  June  17th ; at  St.  Mary’s  college,  Baltimore, 
June  23d;  at  Georgetown  college,  June  21st,  on 
which  day  one  of  the  scholastics  received  the  ton- 
sure  and  minor  orders. 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  for  the 
year  ending  May,  1844. — The  following  report  of 
the  debt  of  the  Cathedral  Church  was  made  by  the 
Trustees,  in  a printed  statement  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  congregation  in  May,  1843. 

The  stock  debt,  as  stated  therein,  was  $41,810  34 
The  temporary  loans  on  trustees’  notes  4,300  Off 
The  interest  due  and  unpaid 99S  SO 
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Tbebdance of  purcbMe  dneoo  gimve* 

yard #2,000  00 

The  amount  due  mechanics  and  for 
taxes 1,197  82 


Total  lialnlities  as  stated  in  report,  #50,301  66 


The  following  reductions  have  been  made  since 
May,  1843. 

Paid  on  account  of  stock  debt..  #4,413  23 
“ “ temporary  loans. ...  1,050  00 

“ « unclaimed  interest. ..  986  00 

«<  t€  graveyard  purchase.  1,000  00 

« « mechanics  and  taxes  1,197  82 

8,647  05 

Leaving  a balance  of  liabilities  of  #41,654  61 

This  balance  is  composed  of  the  following  debts. 

Stock  debt #37,897  11 

Temporary  loans  on  trustees  notes. . . . 8,250  00 

Unclaimed  interest 7 50 

Graveyard  purchase 1,000  00 

#41,654  61 

The  following  sums  have  been  received  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Baltimore  since 


May,  1843. 

Cash  received  from  former  account  of 

trustees  balance  of  account #148  69 

« sales  of  Howard  street  property.. . 2,495  65 

arrears  of  pew  rents 499  65 

« graveyard 840  25 

<*  Sinking  Fund  Society. 1,904  27 

**  donations  to  the  church 265  26 

**  Equitable  Society  bal.  of  deposit.  55  93 

« ground  rents 166  66 

loans  acct.  of  stock  and  interest. . 919  66 

“ T.  Meredith,  Esq.,  asst,  treas.  ac. 

pew  rents  and  collections 1,964  75 

**  on  acct.  of  pew  rents,  since  1 Ap. 

1848  4,646  79 

« collections 1,521  11 


Total  receipts... #15,428  67 

The  following  sums  have  been  disbursed  by  the 
trustees  since  May,  1843. 

Cash  paid  by  sink,  fund  soc.  stock,  Su:.  #1,904  27 

« on  account  of  stock  debt 1,960  49 

» for  interest  on  do.  1 2,356  88 

**  on  temporary  loans 221  59 

**  note  on  graveyard  and  interest. . . 1,120  50 

« water  rent,  taxes  and  expenses. . . 501  81 

**  contributions  to  Equitable  Society  54  35 

« fencing  for  graveyard 30  20 

« note  for  iron  railing 200  00 

« T.  Meredith,  Esq.,  assistant  treas. 

since  1 April,  1843,  for  salaries.  8,204  50 

expenses  of  sundries. 681  02 

**  to  treasurer  of  cathedral 2,276  97 


#14,512  53 

Total  balance  on  hand #916  14 


Balance  on  band  treasuier  of  ca- 
thedral  #916  73 

**  « assistant  do....  6 41 — 916  14 

The  balance  is  subject  to  ademand  for  unclaimed 

interest,  amounting  to #297  01 

In  addition  to  the  above  financial  exhibit,  it  has 
been  thought  that  a passing  notice  of  the  cooditioB 
of  the  cathedral  structure  would  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  congregation.  To  keep  the  cburdrin 
proper  repair,  is  a matter  in  which  every  member 
attached  to  it,  should  take  a lively  interest.  The 
decayed  state  in  which  many  parts  of  the  buildiag 
are  now  found,  requires  at  the  trustees’  hands 
prompt  attention  and  an  indispensable  outlay  of 
money.  A thousand  dollars  will  be  the  smallest 
amount,  with  which,  by  a rigid  economy,  the  trus- 
tees can  hope  to  atop  the  further  progress  of  dete- 
rioration in  the  roof  and  dome  of  the  church.  This 
expense  for  repairs  is  not  only  reasonable  but  fin- 
perattve,  and  the  trustees  hope  that  the  generosity 
of  the  congregation  will  provide  for  it,  without 
compelling  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  corporate 
heads  of  the  cbUich.  The  proper  reliance  for  all 
repairs  and  extraordinary  outlays,  should  be  on  the 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  members  of  the  cathedial 
congregation.  It  is  indeed  believed  that  the  con- 
gregation, in  their  good  sense,  would  rather  meet 
these  extra  expenses  by  voltmtary  coniribuHm  than 
by  increasing  a debt,  which  already  reaches  a full 
measure.  The  revenue  of  the  cathedral  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  regular  demands  for  in- 
terest, salaries,  and  the  expenses  indispmisable  in 
Catholic  worship.  It  is  true,  that  the  trustees  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  distant,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the 
« Society  for  sinking  the  debt  of  the  cathedral,” 
they  may  find  the  financial  condition  of  the  cbureh 
so  much  improved,  as  to  enable  them  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  fund  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church,  the  thorough  repair  of  its  exte- 
rior and  the  decent  renovation  of  its  interior.  To 
do  this,  however,  it  is  all  important  that  we  shonld 
all,  by  our  support,  influence,  and  zealous  agitation, 
do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  the  Society  ibf 
sinking  the  cathedral  debt,”  exerting  ourselves  to 
increase  its  numbers  and  contributors,  and  com- 
mending it  to  the  favor  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  perpetuation  of  this  Sinking  Fund 
Society  will  create  a new  era  in  our  financial  con- 
dition, and  ultimately  so  improve  it,  that  income 
will  flow  in  faster  than  demands,  and  the  load  of 
debt  which  is  now  so  depressing  to  all  schemes  of 
improvement,  will  rest  lightly  on  our  shoulders  and 
on  our  hearts.  The  trustees  then  repeat  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  a united  e&rt  of  the  whole  ca- 
thedral flock  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  so  happy 
a consummation,  and  that  no  one  will  any  longer 
hold  back  his  mite  from  a « society”  destined  to 
achieve  so  much  good ; a society  which  if  kept  up 
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with  spirit,  will  one  day  ghre  us  a surplus  for  the 
repairs  and  completion  of  our  church,  and  the  im* 
provement  of  that  beautiful  cemetery  attached  to 
our  cathedral,  where  repose  the  mortal  remains  of 
so  many  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us,  the  remains 
of  our  parents,  relations,  and  friends. 

Dxocess  of  Richmond. — Dear  Sir  As  all 
strange  things  that  are  to  be  seen  in  strange  places,  are 
called  noveUiee,  a tourist  b never  at  a loss  for  objects 
to  attract  hb  notice,  or  test  his  powers  of  observation. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  be  the  trees — the  turnings  in 
the  road — the  up-hilb  and  down- hollows — the  villa- 
ges and  towns — the  shapes  of  the  houses — the  dress 
of  the  people — the  manner  in  which  they  sit,  stand, 
q>eak,eat,  yea,  and  even  ihegong  used  in  the  hotels — 
each  b jotted”  down  as  a novelty,  more  or  less, 
and  then  we  are  favored  with  pencilings  by  the 
way” — notes  for  general  circulation,”  or  per- 
chance, the  more  acute  may  serve  up  the  matter  as 
**  it  was  and  as  it  b,”  and  by  a little  stretch  of  the 
imaginatioD,or  a moderate  exercise  of  the  inventive 
genius,  give  us  a narrative  of  fidUiout  facts  which 
might  please  the  lovers  of  fables,  or  those  who 
read  to  **  kill  time,”  but  which  must  be  of  as  little 
value  to  the  public,  as  a certain  late  work  is  credit- 
able to  ib  author.  It  b not  my  intention  to  tell 
wonderful  tales  nor  to  give  fancy  sketches,  but 
simply  to  give  matters  as  I found  them  and  as  I 
left  them — presuming  too,  that  your  readers  will 
prefer  to  hear  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of 
our  holy  religion,  I will  confine  my  few  and  hastily 
written  notes  to  matters  connected  with  it. 

The  first  stage  of  my  journey  occupied  fourteen 
hours  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  then  I was  in  Nor- 
folk; a quiet,  neat  and  well  regulated  little  city. 
The  harbor  has  many  attractive  features — the  re- 
mains of  two  or  three  old  forb,  which  are  con- 
nected with  deeds  of  other  days.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  navy  monster — the  naval  hospital,  and 
the  navy  yard,  together  with  ib  rural  appearance, 
render  it  both  pleasing  and  pleasant.  The  city  is 
too  small  to  have  many  external  attractions,  and 
therefore,  but  few  to  notice.  The  Catholic  portion 
of  the  community  is  proportionably  numerous,  and 
their  **  circumsboces”  above  middling,  many  con- 
sidered wealthy.  The  church  (St.  Patrick's)  is  a 
handsome  doric  building,  with  portico  extending 
across  the  whole  front, supported  by  large  columns. 
The  interior  finish  b very  chaste  and  simple,  but 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building ; 
there  are  no  galleries  to  disfigure  ib  appearance, 
the  only  one  being  the  organ  loft  at  the  end.  The 
choir  b not  large,  but  b efficient,  and  reflecb  much 
credit  upon  the  director  and  organist,  Mr.  Massi. 
The  present  organ  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
one  of  greater  compass,  for  which  object  1 found 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation  actively  engaged, 
preparing  for  a Fair,  which,  I doubt  not  will  realize 


their  hopes.  I was  much  pleased  with  their  admi- 
rably conducted  little  Sunday  school  which  b pro- 
gressing rapidly  under  the  guidance  of  the  beloved 
pastor  (Rev.  Mr.  Hitselbergher),  and  the  zeal  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  devote  their  time  to 
this  commendable  and  pious  employment.  The 
labor  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  brings  with  it  ib 
own  reward. 

A residence  for  the  pastor  is  built  on  the  samel  ot 
with  the  church,  and  as  the  lot  covers  an  entire 
square,  it  serves  also  for  the  purpose  of  a burial 
ground. 

Porbmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  b 
nobble  only  as  being  the  great  naval  depot.  The 
business  and  trade  of  the  town  depend  entirely  upon 
the  operations  of  the  navy  yard.  At  one  time  brisk 
in  the  extreme,  then  again,  when  work  b **  sus- 
pended” in  the  yard,  enterprise  flags,  and  business 
men,  mechanics  and  laborers,  are  left  idle,  and 
often  obliged  to  wait  for  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  make  ib  tardy  movements  before  they  re- 
ceive payment. 

The  Catholic  population  is  not  so  large  as  in 
Norfolk.  However,  they  have  a very  neat  and 
beautiful  church,  to  which  there  is  abo  atbched  a 
large  lot  for  a burial  ground.  The  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moriarty,  who  is  also  the  visiting  clergy- 
man to  Fort  Monroe — Old  Point  Comfort — ^which 
place  he  attends  monthly.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  fort  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Moriarty,  and  witnessing  one  of  those  interesting 
milibry  services.  The  room  in  which  mass  was 
ofi[ered,  is  one  set  apart  for  such  purposes.  The 
congregation  was  mostly  composed  of  the  milibry, 
the  commander  and  several  officers,  who  are  also 
Catholics.  The  band  of  the  regiment  was  in  at- 
bndance,  and  performed  several  hymns  and  a por- 
tion of  the  mass  in  a style  which  at  once  manifested 
the  interest  they  felt  in  the  service  of  their  religion. 
The  scene  was  well  calculated  to  make  a good  im- 
pression upon  the  idle  spectator,  and  could  not  fail 
to  edify  the  most  pious  Catholic — such  was  the  de- 
meanor of  the  soldiers. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  ago  to  force  the 
men  to  atbnd  the  service  of  the  government  (Pro- 
testant) chaplain,  in  defiance  of  all  right  of  con- 
science, and  the  boasted  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  order,  however,  was  only  from  the  offi- 
cer of  the  day.  Lieutenant  O'Brien  conceiving  the 
order  to  be  unconstitutional,  determined  to  obey  it 
so  far  only  as  to  march  the  men  to  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  then  leave  it  optional  with  themselves 
whether  to  enter  or  not.  This  step  was  a bold  one, 
but  one  which  he  felt  justified  in  bking.  He  was 
immediately  placed  under  arrest,  by  bking  bis 
sword  and  a court  martia]  threabned.  But  as  hb 
conduct  was  not  condemned  at  Washington,  his 
sword  was  restored  and  the  court  martial  passed 
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awiy . It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  order  has  never 
been  repeated. 

The  troops  were  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
a large  portion  Catholics.  I found  the  Catholics  in 
possession  of  all  the  Catholic  papers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  a laige  number 
of  standard  works.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  know- 
ing their  religion,  they  endeavor  to  follow  it. 

O.  0*B. 

Diocess  or  Charleston. — On  Sunday,  June 
0th,  and  the  following  days,  Bishop  Reynolds  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  sixty- 
five  persons,  at  Savannah,  Geo. 

Diocess  of  Natchez. — The  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation was  recently  administered  at  Vicksburg, 
to  a numerous  assemblage,  among  whom  were 
several  converts. 

On  the  26th  of  IVlay,  a new  church  was  dedi* 
cated  to  divine  worship  at  Biloxi ; on  the  Ibth  of 
June,  another  was  to  be  opened  at  Pass-Christian. 
Both  churches  were  erected  by  the  zealous  efforts 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Labb4. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — On  the  2d  June, 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered  to 
110  persons,  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  N.  Orleans. 

The  suit  of  the  trustees  against  the  bishop,  was 
lately  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana, 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — On  Whit-Sunday,  May 
26th,  200  persons  received  confirmation  in  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Boston.  On  the  Sunday  previous,  it  was 
administered  to  about  80  persons,  at  Dover,  N.  H. 
and  Newbury  port,  Me.  On  June  9th,  160  persons 
received  the  same  sacrament,  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
Boston. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — On  the  23d  of  May, 
sixty-seven  persons  were  confirmed  at  Chilicothe, 
and  on  the  26th  the  same  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  seventy-six  persons,  at  Lancaster. — C.  Tele, 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — The  bishop  and 
clergy  of  this  diocess  in  synod  assembled,  have 
addressed  a letter  of  condolence  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weinzepflein,  expressing  their  conviction  of  his 


innocence  and  Bie  aaeorance  of  their  high  regard 
for  his  character. — C.  AdoocaU, 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia.— OndmoRons. — On 
Sunday  in  Ember  week,  the  sacred  order  of  dea- 
conship  was  conferred  by  the  bishop  in  the  Cathe- 
dral on  Rev.  William  Harnett,  O.  S.  A.,  and  Rev 
James  Forbes. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  Rev.  James  Forbes,  Rev. 
Hugh  Lane,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Brady,  received  the 
sacred  order  of  Priesthood  in  the  C^edral. — CtUk, 
Herald, 

Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  for  1845. 
— The  Rev.  clergy,  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity' e Directory , are  respect- 
fully requested  to  forward  to  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine,  or  to  F.  Lucas,  jr.  Baltimore,  (before 
the  15th  of  next  August), such  information  as  they 
may  wish  to  appear  in  the  above  mentioned  annuaL 
As  a special  circular  on  this  subject,  is  addressed 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  bishops,  the  present  notice  is 
intended  particularly  for  those,  who,  having  the 
direction  of  colleges,  academies,  and  religious  com- 
munities, may  desire  to  see  a full  and  correct  state- 
ment of  their  respective  institutions,  in  the  forth- 
coming Directory.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  and  to  render  the  periodical  as  complete 
and  interesting  a source  of  information  as  possible, 
is  the  sole  view  of  its  conductors,  in  thus  request- 
ing the  co-operation  of  all  who  may  contribute  to 
its  usefulness. 

Our  Correspondents. — ^We  acknowledge  with 
many  thanks,  the  reception  of  an  article,  which 
reviews  Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  Girard- will 
case.  It  will  appear  next  month. 

The  Catholic  Herald  intimates  that  we  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  H.  J.  B.  in  the  poetical  article  of 
our  June  number.  If  the  lines  were  written  by 
Mr.  Willis,  we  cheerfully  award  him  all  the  honor. 
The  poetry  in  this  number  was  also  sent  from  Bos- 
ton ; we  hope  from  an  authentic  source.  We  shall 
gpiard  with  special  care  in  future  against  the  vile 
artifices  of  the  plagiarist. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Catholic  Christian  vutrucied  in  the  Sacraments, 
Sacrifice,  Ceremonies  and  Observances  of  the  chvr  eh, 
by  way  of  Question  and  Answer.  By  the  Rt.  Rev 
Dr.  Cballoner.  Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press. 
12mo,  pp.  247. 

Among  the  numerous  works  which  have  ap- 
peared in  modern  times  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  Catholic,  those  of  Dr.  Challoner 
hold  a conspicuous  rank,  and  are  justly  valu^  for 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  explained 
the  dogmatical  and  moral  truths  of  our  holy  reli- 


gion. It  is  no  slight  encomium,  therefore,  to  say 
tnat  the  book  which  we  have  announced  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  production  of  Dr.  Challoner's  pen, 
in  as  much  as  it  serves  to  enlighten  both  the  iVo- 
testant  and  Catholic,  in  relation  to  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  our  faith.  Sixty  years  ago.  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States, 
made  the  following  observation,  speaking  of  Dr. 
Challoner’s  writings,  in  a letter  to  a friend  in  Eu- 
rope : God  has  given  a gpeat  blessing  to  his  labors : 
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some  of  bis  writings,  and  particularly  his  Catholic 
Ckrutian,  do  infinite  service  here.’*  It  has  in  fact 
always  enjoyed  a high  character  in  the  church,  and 
its  increased  circulation  has  only  tended  to  make  it 
more  generally  sought  after.  A new  edition  of  the 
work  was  much  wanted ; for,  apart  from  its  scarcity, 
the  renewed  efforts  of  sectarianism  to  misrepresent 
our  doctrines  and  observances,  call  loudly  for  the 
dissemination  of  such  books  as  the  one  before  us. 
The  preface  which  forms  an  answer  to  the  false 
charges  of  Conyers  Middleton,  we  consider  a mas- 
ter-piece of  polemical  writing.  The  Metropolitan 
press  has  done  a great  service  to  religion  by  the  re- 
publication  of  the  ^Catholic  Christian.  It  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  is  sold  at  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  twenty  cents  per  copy. 

Think  well  on  it ; or  Rejlections  on  the  great  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Challoner.  Baltimore:  Metropolitan  Press.  32mo, 
pp.  175. 

This  little  volume,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
standard  book  of  devotion  among  Catholics.  It  has 
been  translated  into  different  languages  for  the  use 
of  the  faithful ; a circumstance  which  of  itself 
evinces  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
The  present  edition  is  neatly  executed,  and  will  be 
disposed  of  at  the  unusually  moderate  price  of 
twelve  cents  per  copy. 

Ihe  Truth  Unveiled;  or  a calm  and  impartial  expo^ 
n/toR  of  the  Origin  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
terrible  Riots  in  Philadelphia,  on  May  6th,  7th  and 
Sihy  A.  D.  1844.  By  a Protestant  and  Native 
Philadelphian. 

This  is  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  late  disgraceful 
riots  in  Philadelphia,  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
Protestant,  it  merits  universal  attention.  The  fol- 
lowing inaccuracies,  however,  pointed  out  by  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  should  be  noticed  by  the  reader. 

“ He  supposes  that  Bishop  Hughes  requested  that 
King  James’  version  * might  not  be  usea  as  a read- 
ing book  in  the  Public  Schools.*  This  is  a mistake. 
AH  that  Bishop  Hughes  requested  was,  that  the 
Bible  of  one  denomination  should  not  be  imposed 
on  any  other  denomination  without  their  consent. 
He  supposes  that  the  Bishop  farther  demanded  in 
case  that  King  James’  version  should  not  be  re- 
moved, a separate  system  for  the  Catholic  children 
of  the  Public  Schools ; this  is  another  mistake — no 
such  request  ever  having  been  presented.  Finally, 
he  says  that  the  * issue  was  the  granting  of  the 
petition  of  Bishop  Hughes,  and  that  the  Catholic 
children  are  now  educated  separately.’  All  this  is 
entirely  wrong  and  contraiy  to  the  facts.” 

Letters  on  the  National  Institute,  Smithsonian  Legacy, 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
interest  ^ the  District  of  Columbia.  By  John 
Carroll  Brent.  Washington  : J.  & 6.  S.  Gideon. 
8vo,  pp.  90. 

Most  of  the  letters  of  which  this  brochure  con- 
sists, appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  National  In^ 
ielligencer,  during  the  recent  session  of  congress. 
The  object  of  the  author,  which  was  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention,  and  particularly  that  of  the  general 
legislature,  to  the  proper  application  of  the  Smith- 
sonian bequest,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  bene- 
fits likely  to  accrue  from  the  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  is  eminently  laudable,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  meet  with  the  sanction  of  all  the  friends  of 
science  and  education.  Mr.  Brent,  in  these  essays, 
has  displayed  a literary  zeal  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation, and  has  offered  valuable  suggestions,  which 
cannot  but  receive,  at  no  distant  day,  the  practical 
approbation  of  those  to  whom  he  has  addressed 


himself.  From  the  collection  which  be  politely  sent 
us,  we  learn  the  following  interesting  particulars : 

**  The  National  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence has  now  been  in  existence  upwards  of  three 
years,  having  been  founded  in  this  city  in  the  month 
of  May,  1840,  and  incorporated  by  Confess  in  . 
July,  1842.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  its  pro- 
gress and  extension,  I will  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  stating  that  it  now  embraces  upwards 
of  one  thousand  members,  distributed  as  follows : 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  resident,  twenty  ho- 
norary, thirty-two  p^ing  corresponding,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  corresponding  members. 
The  Institute  has  upon  its  lists  seventeen  corres- 
sponding  American  and  one  hundred  and  forty -one 
foreign  societies;  and  all  governors  of  states,  and 
diplomatic,  consular,  and  commercial  agents,  who 
are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  Institute,  are 
considered  as  corresponding  members  ex  officio, 

<*The  constitution  of  the  Institute  has  divided 
the  departments  into  eight : first,  chemistry ; se- 
cond, geology  and  mineralogy ; third,  geography, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history;  fifth,  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  useful  aite;  sixth,  Ameri- 
can history  and  antiquities;  seventh,  agriculture ; 
eighth,  literature  and  the  fine  arts.” 

In  the  12th  letter,  p.  58,  Mr.  Brent  furnishes  a 
condensed  account  of  the  astronomical  observatory 
recently  erected  at  Washington,  by  order  of  con- 
gress, after  which  he  proceeds  to  describe  a similar 
institution  at  Georgetown  college,  which  is  also  of  a 
late  date : 

The  donation  to  which  the  College  Observatory 
owes  its  construction  was  made  in  1841.  In  1842 
a plan  was  agreed  upon,  and  a correspondence 
opened  with  European  artists,  and  some  of  the  in- 
struments ordered.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  184.3,  and  is  nearly  finished.  The 
edifice  is  about  four  hundred  yards  west  by  north 
of  the  college,  on  a rising  ground,  and  commands  a 
free  view  of  the  government  depot  or  observatory 
just  referred  to,  which  is  about  one  and  a half  miles 
to  the  southea.st.  The  building  is  sixty  feet  long, 
east  and  west,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  has 
three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The  eastern  and 
western  rooms  are  fifteen  feet  high,  and  arc  intended 
for  the  meridian  instruments.  The  middle  part  of 
the  building  is  thirty  feet  square  and  about  thirty 
high,  with  a balustrade  all  around,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  walls  of  the  meridian  rooms.  A third  story 
of  frame  work  is  constructed  within  the  balustrade 
of  the  middle  building.  It  is  thirty  feet  square, 
with  a rotary  hemispherical  dome,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  This  dome  rests  upon  twenty  conical 
eight-inch  rollers;  there  is  a footway  three  feet 
Wide  all  around  between  the  dome  and  balustrade. 
A solid  piece  of  mason-work  is  constructed,  the  top 
of  which  passes  through  the  floor  of  the  room  formed 
by  the  dome,  and  upon  which  is  to  be  placed  an 
equatorial  refracting  telescope. 

**  The  principal  instruments  for  this  observatory, 
are,  1st,  an  equatorial  refractor,  with  a seven  and  a 
half  inch  object-glass,  and  ten  feet  focal  length, 
having  eleven  eye- pieces,  six  of  which  are  adapted 
to  a position  micrometer;  this  instrument  is  being 
made  by  Gambier,  in  Paris,  and  will  be  finished  in 
June  next;  2d,  a forty-six  inch  meridian  circle, 
from  Simms,  of  I^ndon ; 3d,  a transit  instrument  or 
meridian  telescope  of  the  best  construction.  This 
instrument  has  an  object-glass  of  four  and  a half 
inches  diameter  and  seventy-six  inches  focal  length, 
was  made  by  Estel  and  Son,  of  Munich,  in  1843, 
has  been  sent,  but  not  yet  received  at  the  college. 
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1 Monday,  t Octave  of  St.  John  Baptist,  doub.  Len.  noct. 
from  prec.  Sund.  com.  of  App.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa,  in 
which  Ol.  cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  FFUfe.  Veap.  of  (bl. 
com.  of  prec.  and  Oct.  and  S8.  Proceaaua,  kc.  MM. 

3 Tuatday.  f Viaitation  of  the  BVM.  gr.  doub.  9th  leas,  of 
MM.  of  whom  com.  after  the  Oct.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa, 
ill  which  61.  cr.  and  Pref.  of  BY.  mvitUal.  WkUa.  In 
Veap.  com.  of  Oct. 

Of  the  Oct.  aemid.  In  Maaa  3 col. 
concede,  3 EccL  or  pro  Papa.  Tlie  reat 
aa  Tuead.  Red,.  Veap.  of  the  Oct. 

5 Friday,  f Of  the  Oct.  aemidf  yeat  Red.  Abelinanea, 

Veep,  of  fol. 

6 SaimrJay.  t Oct.  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  douh.  Maaa.  prop. 

Red.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol. 

7 Sunday.  6tl)  Sund.  after  Pent.  Seraid.  3 col.  •d  cumiU,  3 

ad  cr.  and  Pref.  of  Trin.  Orem,  In  Veap.  com.  of 
fol. 


3 Wtdneeday. 

4 Tkunday. 


8 Monday.  8t.  EUaabeth  Wid.  In  Maaa  col.  aa  yeat. 

Wkue.  Veap.  fiom  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

9 Tueeday.  St.  Marnret,  Oueen  of  Scota,  Wid.  aemid. 

(10th  June).  In  Maaa  aa  yeat.  rFkile.  Veap.  from  ch. 
of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

10  Wedneeday.  The  Seven  Brothera,MM.  aemid.  In  Maaa 
aa  yeat.  Red.  Veap.  from  chap,  of  fol.  (in  hymn  Mer. 
eup.)  com.  of  prec.  and  St.  Piua. 

11  Tkunday.  St.  Leo,  PC.  aemid.  (7th  Inat.  in  Brev.  38th 

of  June)  9 leaa.  and  com.  St.  Piua  in  Landa  and  Maaa,  3 
col.  Ji  eunUu.  White.  Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  a^ 
St.  Nabor,  kc. 

18  Friday.  St.  John  Gualbertna,  Abb.  doub.  com.  of  MM. 
in  Lauda  and  Maaa.  White.  •dkeUnenee,  In  Veap. 
coin,  of  fol. 

13  Saturday.  St.  Anacletua  PM.  aemid.  In  Maas  col.  as  on 

7Ui  inat.  Red.  Veap.  of  fol. 

14  Sunday.  7th  Sunday  alter  Pent.  St.  Bunaventure,  BCD. 

doub.  9th  leas,  of  bom.  and  com.  of  Sand.  In  Lauda  and 
Maaa  in  which  Gi.  kc.  and  Goap.  of  Sund.  at  the  end. 
White.  In  Veap.  com  of  Sund.  and  fol. 

15  Monday.  St.  Henry,  C.  aemid.  (in  liyinn  Mer.  eup.) 

Leas.  1 noct.  from  ^ec.  Sund.  In  Maaa  col.  aa  7th  inat. 
White.  Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

18  Tueeday.  Feaat  of  the  BVM.  of  Mt.  Carmel,  gr.  doub. 
In  Maaa  Gl.  cr.  and  Pref.  of  B V.  J5t  te  ineommemoraRone. 
White,  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 


17  Wedneeday.  St.  Alexacis  C.  aemid.  In  Mass  col.  as  on 
7th  last.  White.  \em.  of  fol.  (in  hymn  Mer.  eup.) 
com.  of  prec.  and  SS.  Symphoroaa,  ke. 

18  Theareeay.  St.  Camillas  de  LeltUfC.  doub.  9ch  leas,  and 
com.  of  SS.  in  Lauda  and  Maaa.  White.  Veap.  from 
ch.  of  fed.  (in  hymn  Mer.  eup.)  com.  of  prec. 

19  Friday.  St  Vincent  of  Paul,  C.  doub.  WhiU.  Meti- 
nence.  Veap.  from  ch.  of  fol.  (in  hymn  Mer.  eup.)  com. 
of  prec.  and  St.  Margaret 

30  Saturday.  St  Jerom  RivUianf  C.  doub.  com.  of  S.  in 
Lauds  and  Mass.  White.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  and  S. 
Praxedes. 

SI  SundiM.  8th  Sunday  after  Pent  aemid.  com.  of  S.  in 
Lauds  and  Maaa,  3 col.  A eueutUf  Cr.  and  PmC  of  frio. 
Green.  Vesn.  of  fol.  com.  of  Sund. 

83  Monday.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Penit  doub.  On  MamGI. 
and  cr.  White.  Veap.  fiom  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 
and  S.  Liboriua. 

S3  Ttmday.  St  ApoUinaris,  BM.  dopb.  com.  of  8.  in  Landi 
and  Maaa.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  iS.Chriatiiia. 

24  Wedneeday.  Vigil  of  S.  James  Ap.  com.  of  S.  in  Lands. 
In  Maas  3 col.  FideUunif  3 of  8.  Christina.  Furpte. 
Veap.  of  fol. 

85.  Thureday.  S.  James  Ap.  d.  8 cl.  com.  of  8.  Christon^ 
in  Lauds  and  Maaa,  with  GL  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  Rad. 
In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

36  Friday.  St  Ann,  mother  of  the*B  VM.  gr.  d.  In  Maas  GL 

White,  Jibetinenee.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  and  8.  i anta- 
Icon. 

37  &2turd/y.  Office  of  Concep.  of  the  BVM.  aemid.  la 

Maas  GL  3 col.  of  S.  3 of  the  H.  Ghost;  in  Pref  te  m 
comment,  concep.  Whiie.  Veap.  from  ch.  of  fol. 

SB  Sunday.  9th  Sunday  after  Pent  aemid.  In  Maasasoa  7ih 
Inat  Oreen.  In  Veap.  com.  of  fol.  and  SS.  Felix,  kc. 
SI9  Monday.  St  Martha,  V.  aemid.  com.  of  MM.  in  lAuda 
and  Mass,  in  which  3 col.  A cunctie.  White.  Vesp. 
from  ch.  of  foL  com.  of  prec.  and  SS.  Abdon,  ke. 

30  Tueeday.  SS.  Naxarius.  kc.  MM.  semid.  (36th  inat)  9ih 

leas,  and  com.  of  88.  in  Lauda  and  Mass,  in  which  aa 
yeat  Red.  Veap.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  (In  dioc.  of  Balt) 
Veap.  of  fbl. 

31  Wedneeday.  St  IgnaUus  C.  doub.  WkiU.  Veap.  of  fol. 

iln  dioc.of  Bait  )d.  1 cl.  with  ocuLeaa  1 noct  AufiUjin 
laaa  61.  Cr.  during  the  Octave.  In  Veap.  com.  only  of 
Ibl.  and  S.  Paul. 
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PRESCOTT’S  CONaUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

ARTICLE  11. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  POINT  OP  VIEW  OP  THE  CONQUEST. 


History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vnth  a Pro- 
Umhutry  View  of  the  .Bncient  Mexican  CwUi- 
xatim,  and  the  L^t  of  the  conqueror,  Hernando 
Cortes,  By  William  H.  Prescott^  author  of 
the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In 
3 vols.  8vo.  pp.  488,  480,  524.  Harper  & 
Brothers : New  York,  1843. 

IN  our  first  article  we  endeavored  to  show 
what  was  the  character  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico ; and  we  examined 
how  far  Mr.  Prescott  has  done  justice  to  l[he 
subject.  In  the  present  paper,  which  ^ill 
conclude  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Prescott’s  work, 
we  intend  briefly  to  unfold  the  religious  point 
of  view  of  the  conquest,  and  to  vindicate  from 
the  assaults  of  prejudice  or  ignorance  the  emi- 
nently religious  character  of  the  conquerors. 

Without  examining  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  conquest,  it  were  utterly  impossible  rightly 
to  understand  or  properly  to  appreciate  its 
character.  Religion  was  its  great  end  add 
aim ; its  albpervading  motive ; its  very  life  and 
soul.  Religion  was  the  one  of  its  great  dis- 
tinctive features,  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
prominent  than  any  other.  Religion  nerved 
the  arms,  stimulated  the  courage,  and  ennobled 
the  chivalry  of  the  conquerors.  Religion  ac- 
companied the  conquest  in  every  eventful 
stage  of  its  progress,  sof\ened  down  its  mani- 
VoL.  III.— No.  8.  43 


fold  horrors,  bound  up  and  healed  with  a 
heavenly  balm  its  many  bleeding  wounds ; and 
soothed  and  raised  up  by  her  sweet  ministra- 
tions of  mercy  the  bruised  hearts  and  crushed 
spirits  of  the  vanquished.  Ail  this  we  hope 
to  make  clearly  appear,  from  unquestionable 
evidence,  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper. 

One  among  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish 
poets,  Lope  de  Vega,  has  in  a single  brief 
couplet  unfolded  the  whole  purpose  of  Her- 
nando Cortes,  and  the  great  object  of  the  con- 
quest which  he  achieved. 

**  At  rey  inflnitas  tierras, 

T a Dios  infinUas  almas. 

To  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish 
empire  over  the  vast  territories  of  the  new 
world,  and  thereby  to  gain  an  infinite  number  (f 
souls  to  Ood,  was  the  twofold  object  of  this 
and  of  every  other  Spanish  conquest  Mr^ 
Prescott  himself  assures  us  that  this  **  is  the. 
light  in  which  the  conquest  was  viewed  by 
every  devout  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.” • With  the  great  French  Catholiq 
Champlain  of  North  America,  the  ^‘devout 
Spaniard”  of  that  day  deemed  the  salvation 
of  a soul  more  glorious  than  the  conquest  of 
an  empire.”t  This  heavenly  motive  of  win- 

* Vol.  iii,  p.  388— note. 

t Sec  Bancroft,  History  U.  Stetet,  rol.  iii,  chap.  xx. 
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Ding  souls  to  God  was  mueh  stronger  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Spanish  Catholic^  than 
the  earthly  motive  of  mere  worldly  conquest. 
The  former  often  prompted  to  the  latter.  The 
desire  of  planting  the  cross  in  the  midst  of 
heathen  nations,  and  of  thereby  bringing  them 
from  *^the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death,’’ 
into  the  bright  land  of  Christian  civilization, 
generally  preceded,  always  accompanied  and 
greatly  modified  the  scheme  of  earthly  con- 
quest. Upon  this  subject  let  us  hear  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, whose  testimony  has  additional  weight, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  extracted  from 
that  portion  of  his  history,  in  which  he  un- 
folds the  strange  theory  of  Catholic  conquest 
to  which  we  adverted  in  our  first  article. 

**  With  the  right  of  conquest,  thus  conferred, 
came,  also,  the  obligation,  on  which  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  founded,  to  retrieve  the 
nations  sitting  in  darkness  from  eternal  perdi- 
tion. This  ^lisation  was  acknowledged  by 
the  best  and  the  ora  vest,  the  gownsman  in  his 
closet,  the  missionary,  and  the  warrior  in  the 
crusade.  However  much  it  may  have  been 
debased  by  temporal  motives  and  mixed  up 
with  worldly  considerations  of  ambition  and 
avarice,  it  was  still  active  in  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  conqueror.  We  have  seen  how  far 
paramount  it  was  to  every  calculation  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  breast  of  Cortes.”  • 

To  exhibit  still  farther  the  theory  of  our 
historian  on  the  religious  character  of  the  con- 
quest, we  will  here  furnish  some  other  ex- 
tracts from  his  work.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  wught  to  do  justice  to  the  lofty  reli- 
gious chivalry  of  the  conquerors ; and  if  he 
has  not  succeeded  to  the  full,  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  failure  mainly  to  a deep  and  abidiqg  pre- 
judice— of  which,  perhaps,  he  himself  was 
not  wholly  conscious — against  the  religion 
which  they  professed.  There  is,  however, 
this  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  bigotry 
of  Mr.  Prescott,  that  the  evil  generally  carries 
with  it  its  own  remedy.  Wherever  this  dark 
stain  of  prejudice  is  seen,  sullying  the  white- 
ness and  marring  the  beauty  of  his  pages, 
there,  by  the  side  of  it,  you  perceive  also,  the 
correctives  of  inconsistency,  absurdity,  and 
self-contradiction.  It  would  really  appear, 
that  the  enlightened  and  polished  Mr.  Prescott 
claims  the  right  of  being  absurd  and  of  con- 
tradicting himself,  ad  libikan,  whenever  he 
sets  foot  within  the  hallowed  inclosure  of  the 
sanctuary ! We  have  already  given  some  in- 

♦ Vol.  iijpp.  Sl-2. 


stances  of  this  amiable  foible : and  to  show 
that  we  are  not  hazarding  assertions,  or  ban- 
dying epithets  at  random,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  point  out  some  others,  in  connexion  with 
what  we  may  call  Mr.  Prescott’s  religious 
theory  of  the  conquest. 

To  soften  down  thecharge  of  bigotry  brought 
against  Cortes,  and  to  estimate  aright  the  true 
spirit  of  the  conquest,  he  offers  the  following 
remarks : 

**  But  this  is  unjust  We  should  throw  our- 
selves back  (it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated) 
into  the  age ; the  age  of  the  Crusades.  For 
every  Spanish  cavalier,  however  sordid  and 
selfish  might  be  his  private  motives,  felt  him- 
self to  be  the  soldier  of  the  cross.  Many  of 
them  would  have  died  in  defence  of  it  Who- 
ever has  read  the  correspondence  of  Cortes, 
or,  still  more,  has  attended  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  career,  will  hardly  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  among  the  first  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  faith.  He  more  than  once  perilled  life, 
and  fortune,  and  the  success  of  his  whole  en- 
terprise, by  the  premature  and  most  impolitic 
manner  in  which  he  would  have  forced  con- 
version on  the  natives.* 

To  these  reasonable  remarks  he  adds  the 
following  characteristic  reflections : 

''  To  the  more  rational  (!)  spirit  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  enlightened  by  a purer  (!)  Christian- 
ity, it  may  seem  difilcult  to  reconcile  gross 
deviations  from  morals  with  such  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  But  the  religion  taught 
in  that  day  was  one  of  form  and  elaborate 
ceremony.  In  the  punctilious  attention  to 
discipline,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  per- 
miti^  to  evaporate.  The  mind,  occupied 
with  forms,  thinks  little  of  substance. ”f 

To  us  it  appears  wholly  incomprehensible, 
how  a religion  of  mere  form  and  elaborate 
ceremony,”  from  which  " the  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity was  permitted  to  evaporate,”  could  have 
stimulated  Cortes  and  his  brother  soldiers  of 
the  cross  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
faith !”  Will  Mr.  Prescott  say,  that  there  was 
no  "substance”  in  this  "devotion  to  Ae 
cause  of  religion  ?”  Is  he  of  the  opinion,  that 
those  of  the  present  day,  " enlightened  by  a 
purer  Christianity,”  would  be  prepared  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  its  defence  ? Did  his  Puri- 
tan ancestors,  ba^ng  in  the  rays  of  this 
"purer  Christianity,”  covet,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  crown  of  martyrdom  ? Did  their  zeal 
for  the  faith  manifest  itself  in  their  being  pre- 
pared to  die  for  it,  more  than  it  did  in  their 

* Vol.  ill,  p.  861.  t Ibid.  p.  868. 
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glorious  crusade  against  the  witches  of  Salem, 
in  their  ''enlightened^^  blue- law  system,  in 
their  ruthless  extermination  of  the  poor  In- 
dians, or  in  their  cruel  persecution  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  of  other  brother  Protestants  1 
Alas ! we  fear  that,  even  among  those  who 
were  " enlightened  by  a purer  Christianity,^’ 
" the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  permitted  to 
eyaporate!” 

In  another  place,  our  historian  thus  attempts 
to  paint  the  character  of  the  Spanish  soldier 
of  the  cross. 

''  The  Spanish  cavalier  felt  he  had  a higher 
mission  to  accomplish  as  a soldier  of  the  cross. 
However  unauthorized  or  unrighteous  the  war 
into  which  he  had  entered  may  seem  to  us,  to 
him  it  was  a holy  war.  He  was  in  arms 
against  the  infidel.  Not  to  care  for  the  soul 
of  his  benighted  enemy  was  to  put  his  own  in 
jeopardy.  The  conversion  of  a single  soul  might 
cure  a muUitude  of  sins.  It  was  not  for  morals 
that  he  was  concerned,  but  for  the  faith. 
This,  though  understood  in  its  most  literal 
and  limited  sense,  comprehended  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christian  morality.”  * 

The  discriminating  reader  will  need  no  hint 
from  us,  to  perceive  the  utter  absurdity  and 
the  glaring  self-contradiction  of  the  two  last 
sentences  in  this  extract.  The  Spanish  cava- 
lier " was  not  concerned  for  morals  5”  and 
yet  the  faith,  for  which  he  was  prepared  to 
lay  down  his  life,  " comprehended  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christian  morality  ! !”  Were  we 
not  right  in  saying,  that  the  accomplished  Mr. 
Prescott  would  seem  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
being  absurd,  and  of  contradicting  himself  ad 
libitum,  whenever  he  ventures  to  handle  sa- 
cred things,  which  he  does  not  understand  7 
His  natural  shrewdness  and  discrimination 
seem  wholly  to  abandon  him,  whenever  he  wan- 
ders beyond  the  field  of  legitimate  history  \ he 
becomes  like  a fish  out  of  water  5 though  while 
he  remains  within  his  own  element,  we  must 
admit,  he  moves  with  all  the  grace  and  strength 
of  the  fish  swimming  in  its  own  native  waves. 

As  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the  Spanish  con- 
querors were  deeply  imbued  with  that  lofty 
and  ardent  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  ever 
been  a prominent  trait  in  their  national  charac- 
ter. This  spirit  had  grown  up  amidst  the  pe- 
rils and  adventures  of  that  long  protracted 
struggle  of  eight  hundred  years,  with  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain,  whom,  after 
many  a deadly  contest,  ^e  noble  Spanish 

* Vol.  I,  pp.  269, 270. 


chivalry  succeeded  in  driving  from  that  beau- 
tiful country.  It  was  a struggle  for  their 
homes,  for  their  altars,  for  their  liberties,  for 
their  very  existence,  against  those  who  had 
fastened  a foreign  yoke  of  iron,  together  with 
a foreign  fanaticism,  on  their  necks.  It  was  a 
struggle  of  the  cross  against  the  crescent ; of 
Christian  hght  and  civilization  against  Mo* 
hammedan  darkness  and  despotism.  The 
cross  triumphed ; and  with  its  triumph  were 
intimately  blended  all  the  most  glowing  re- 
miniscences, and  all  the  most  glorious  aspira- 
tions of  Spanish  patriotism.  This  historical 
view  furnishes  us  with  a key  to  the  Spanish 
character,  and  explains  to  us  its  lofty  bearing 
and  its.  noble  chivalry. 

When,  after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the 
Moors  were  finally  driven  from  Spain,  Spanish 
chivalry  panted  for  new  fields  of  action  on 
which  it  might  win  additional  laurels  5 and 
the  discovery  of  a new  world  at  this  precise 
period,  opened  to  its  enterprise  this  new  field. 
Of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Spanish  cheva- 
lie  entered  on  this  new  career,  Mr.  Prescott 
speaks  as  follows : 

" The  period  which  we  are  reviewing  was 
still  the  age  of  chivalry ; that  stirring  and  ad- 
venturous age,  of  which  we  can  form  little 
conception  in  the  present  day  of  sober,  practi- 
cal reality.  The  Spaniard,  with  his  nice  point 
of  honor,  high  romance,  and  proud,  vain-glo- 
rious vaunt,  was  the  true  representation  of 
that  age.  The  Europeans,  generally,  had  not 
yet  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
life  of  literary  toil,  or  to  the  drudgery  of  trade, 
or  the  patient  tillage  of  the  soU.  They  left 
these  to  the  hooded  inmate  of  the  cloister,  the 
humble  burgher,  and  the  miserable  serf. 
Arms  was  the  only  profession  worthy  of  gen- 
tle blood, — ^the  only  career  which  the  h^h- 
mettled  cavalier  could  tread  with  honor.  The 
new  world,  witlk  its  strange  and  mysterious 
perils,  afforded  a noble  theatre  for  tne  exer- 
cise of  his  calling ; and  the  Spaniard  entered 
on  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a paladin  of 
romance.”  • 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  different  spirit  with 
which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  entered 
on  the  new  career  of  discovery  and  conquest 
opened  to  them  by  the  enterprising  genius  of 
Columbus  and  other  Catholic  navigators.  Mr. 
Prescott  makes  the  comparison  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage,  which  immediately 
follows  that  just  given. 

" Other  nations  entered  on  it  also,  but  with 

• Vol.  iii,  p.  64. 
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different  rootipes.  The  French  sent  forth 
their  missionaries  to  take  up  their  dwelling 
among  the  heathen,  who,  in  the  good  work  oT 
winning  souls  to  Paradise,  were  content  to 
wear — nay,  sometimes  seemed  to  court — the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  Dutch,  too,  had 
their  mission,  but  it  was  one  of  worldly  lucre, 
and  they  found  a recompense  for  toil  and  suf- 
fering in  their  gainful  traffic  with  the  natives. 
While  our  own  Puritan  fathers,  with  the  true 
Anglo-^xon  spirit,  left  their  pleasant  hom^ 
across  the  waters,  and  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  howling  wilderness,  that  thev  might  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  But 
the  Spaniard  came  over  to  the  new  world  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a knight-errant,  courting  ad- 
veolure,  however  peruous,  avowing  danger, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  its  own  sake.  With 
rword  and  lance,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle for  the  faith ; and,  as  he  raised  his  old  war- 
cry  of  ‘‘  St.  Jago,’’  he  fancied  himself  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  military  apostle,  and 
felt  his  single  arm  a match  for  more  than  a 
hundred  infidels ! — It  was  the  expiring  age  of 
chivalry  ; and  Spain,  romantic  Spain,  was  the 
land  wnere  its  light  lingered  longest  above  the 
horizon.”  • 

The  noble  spirit,  exalted  motives,  and  de- 
voted Christian  zeal  of  the  Catholic  French 
and  Spaniards,  compare  very  advantageously, 
or  rather  contrast  very  strongly,  with  the 
sordid  avarice  and  the  mere  carnal  motives  of 
the  Protestant  Dutch  and  Puritans,  even  if  the 
latter  did  pant  for  the  sweets  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom” — a fact  more  than  question- 
able, when  we  consider  their  narrow-minded 
bigotry,  their  selfish  and  exclusive  policy,  and 
their  bitter  persecution  of  brother  Protestants. 
Who  would  not  greatly  prefer  to  theirs,  the 
noble  type  of  the  Spanish  character,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  elevated  religious  zeal,  the  heroic 
daring,  and  the  generous  self-devotedness  of 
the  soldier  of  the  cross,  in  the  new  world  ? 
Who  so  dead  to  the  feelings  of  chivalry,  as 
tot  to  be  moved  by  the  sight  of  a brave  and 
devoted  little  band  of  chevaliers  leaving  home, 
and  nobly  battling  for  Christianity  in  a foreign 
land? 

Feared  hj  their  breed,  and  famoiif  by  their  birth ; 

Renowned  for  their  deedf , aa  far  from  home. 

For  Chriftian  tenrioe,  and  tnie  chiTalry.**t 

Mr.  Prescott  tells  us  more  than  once  that 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  viewed  by  the 
Spaniards  as  a kind  of  holy  cinsade,  for  the 
extension  of  Christianity ; and,  though  we 

* Ibid.  pp.  64-5.  t Shakapeare,  Richard  11. 


think  that  he  sometimes  pushes  this  view  of 
the  subjept  too  far,  yet,  in  the  main,  we  agree 
with  him.  We  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the 
following  declaration : 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Cortes,  with 
every  other  man  in  bis  army,  felt  he  was  en- 
raged on  a holy  crusade ; and  that,  indepen- 
dently of  personal  considerations,  he  could  not 
serve  heaven  better,  than  by  planting  the  cross 
on  the  blood-stain^  towers  of  the  heathen 
metropolis.”  * 

The  whole  history  of  the  conquest  proves 
this  eminently  religious  character  of  Cortes 
and  his  associates ; and  establishes  the  fact 
that  religious  zeal  was  the  distinctive  feature 
and  the  all-pervading  motive,  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  Making  proper  allowance  for  his 
strong  prejudice  against  the  religion  of  the 
conquerors,  Mr.  Prescott  himself  does  justice 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject : and,  in  .vindi- 
cating the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  con- 
querors, we  shall  accordingly  have  little  more 
to  do  than  to  allege  his  authority.  The  great 
number  of  facts  we  shall  have  to  produce,  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  will  allow  us 
little  room  for  comment ; nor  will  much  com- 
ment be  necessary.  We  mean  to  show,  that, 
throughout  the  eventful  vicissitudes  of  the 
conquest,  the  winning  of  soub  to  God  was 
the' all- absorbing  consideration  with  the  Span- 
iards, in  comparison  with  which  all  others 
were  undervalued ; and  that  religion  presided 
over  the  entire  expedition,  mitigating  its  evils, 
checking  its  excesses,  and  soothing  its  horrors. 

Before  Cortes  and  his  army  had  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  Mexico,  this  noble  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  natives  to  Christianity,  was  strongly 
impressed  on  his  mind,  as  the  chief  object  of 
the  expedition.  In  the  instructions  given  him 
by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  he  was 
told  to  bear  in  mind,  above  all  things,  that 
the  object  which  the  Spanish  monarch  had 
most  at  heart,  was  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians ; and  to  take  the  most  cartful  care,  to 
omit  nothing  that  might  redound  to  the  service 
of  God  or  his  80vereign.”t 

Cortes  determined  to  comply  with  the  letter, 
while  he  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  these 
instructions.  His  banner  was  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  famous  lohonim,  which  Con- 
stantine, the  first  Christian  emperor,  had  made 
after  the  model  of  the  cross  he  had  seen  in  the 

♦ Vol.  ill,  p.  76.  t IbM-  Tol-  h PP-  *48-9. 
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heavens ; and  it  was  inscribed  with  a similar 
motto. 

His  principal  standard/’  Mr.  Prescott  tells 
US,  was  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  emblazoned  with  a red  cross  amidst 
flames  of  blue  and  white,  with  this  motto  in 
Latin  beneath:  ‘Friends,  let  us  follow  the 
cross  ; and  under  this  sign,  if  we  have  faith, 
we  shall  conquer.’  ” * 

Ere  he  embarked  on  his  expedition,  Cortes 
addressed  his  heroic  little  band  of  intrepid  ad- 
venturers in  a strain  well  worthy  the  soldier 
of  the  cross. 

“ You  are  few  in  number,  but  strong  in 
resolution;  and,  if  this  does  not  falter,  doubt 
not  but  that  the  Almighty,  who  has  never 
deserted  the  Spaniard  in  his  contest  with  the 
infidel,  will  shield  you,  though  encompassed  by 
a cloud  of  enemies ; for  your  cause  is  a just 
cause,  and  you  are  to  fight  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  Go  forward,  then,  with  alacrity 
and  confidence,  and  carry  to  a glorious  issue 
the  work  so  auspiciously  begun.”t 

This  address  was  responded  to  with  enthu- 
siastic emotion  by  every  man  in  that  little 
army  ; for  the  blessing  of  God  was  solemnly 
invoked  on  the  expedition  ere  it  set  sail. 

“ Cortes  was  well  satisfied  to  find  his  own 
enthusiasm  so  largely  shared  by  his  followers. 
Mass  was  then  celebrated  with  the  solemnities 
usual  with  the  Spanish  navigators,  when  en- 
tering on  theilr  voyages  of  discovery.  The 
fleet  was  placed  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  Cortes ; 
and  weighing  anchor  took  its  departure  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  February,  1519,  for  the 
coast  ofYucalan.”t 

Cortes  knew  of  no  argument  better  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  courage  and  to  awaken 
the  ardor  of  his  followers,  than  an  appeal  to 
their  religious  feelings.  On  the  eve  of  his 
march  to  Mexico  from  Cempoalla, 

“ The  general  spoke  a few  words  of  encou- 
ragement to  his  own  men.  He  told  them 
they  were  now  to  emWrk,  in  earnest,  on  an 
enterprise  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
their  desires;  and  that  the  blessed  Saviour 
would  carry  them  victorious  through  every 
battle  with  their  enemies.  ‘ Indeed,’  he  added, 
* this  assurance  must  be  our  stay,  for  every 
other  refuge  is  now  cut  off,  but  that  aflbrded 
by  the  Providence  of  God,  and  your  own  stout 
hearts.’ 

Did  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  seem  likely 
to  falter,  when  they  beheld  themselves  beset 
with  difliculiies  and  dangers  in  the  heart  of  a 

♦ Ibid.  p.  258.  t IWd.  pp.  263-4. 

Ibid.  p.  264.  § Ibid.  pp. 


country  teeming  with  enemies  ? did  they  hesi- 
tate, when,  for  instance,  they  were  about  to 
encounter  the  dreadful  embattled  array  of  the 
fierce  and  warlike  Tlascalans  ? 

Cortes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  ca- 
valry, and  calling  out,  ‘ Forward,  soldiers,  the 
Holv  Cross  is  our  banner,  and  under  that  we 
shall  conquer,’  led  his  little  army  through  the 
undefended,  passage ; and  in  a few  moments 
they  trod  the  soil  of  the  free  republic  of  Tlas- 
cala.”  * 

In  the  desperate  battles  which  ensued  on 
the  soil  of  this  fiery-hearted  republic,  crown- 
ing the  mountains  of  Anahuac,  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  and  the  words  of  Cortes  eloquently 
enforcing  the  motto  inscribed  thereon,  led  the 
Spanish  army  through  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties,  and  caused  it  to  achieve  prodigies 
of  valor.  In  one  of  those  sharp  contests  with 
the  Tlascalans,  when  the  chances  for  the 
Spaniards  seemed  desperate,  as  they  beheld 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers 
already  shouting  in  anticipation  of  victory  : 

Amidst  the  din  of  battle,  the  voice  of  Cor- 
tes was  heard,  cheering  on  his  soldiers.  ‘ If 
we  fail  now,’  he  cried,  * the  cross  of  Christ 
can  never  be  planted  in  the  land.  Forward, 
comrades ! When  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
Castilian  turned  his  back  on  a foe  V Animated 
by  the  words  and  heroic  bearing  of  their  gen- 
eral, the  soldiers,  with  desperate  efforts,  at 
length  succeeded  in  forcing  a passage  through 
the  dark  columns  of  the  enemy,  and  emerged 
from  the  defile  on  the  plain  beyond.’^f 

When,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  de- 
spairing of  ever  reaching  Mexico,  his  soldiers 
entreated  Cortes  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to 
lead  them  back  to  the  coast ; “ he  made  an- 
swer, ‘ We  fight  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross;  God  is  stronger  than  nature;’  and  con- 
tinued his  march.”t  Were  his  arras  crowned 
with  success,  he  attributed  the  victory-  and  gll 
the  glory  to  God’s  watchful  Providence  : “ As 
we  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  cross  for 
the  true  faith,  and  the  service  of  your  high- 
ness,^’ writes  he  in  a despatch  to  Charles  V, 
“ Heaven  crowned  our  arms  with  such  suc- 
cess, that,  while  multitudes  of  the  infidels 
were  slain,  little  loss  was  suffered  by  the  Cas- 
tilians.’^4 

'Fhroughout  the  whole  expedition  ; amidst 
all  its  stirring  scenes  and  hair-breadth  escapes, 
Cortes  and  his  followers  did  not  forget  that 

• Ibid.  p.  406.  t Ibid.  p.  430. 

i Ibid.  p.  4c6.  § Ibid. 
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they  were  knights  of  the  cross,  and  that  the 
chief  object  of  the  enterprise  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives.  At  Cozumel  and  at  Ta- 
basco ; at  Cempoalla  and  on  the  heights  of 
Tlascala ; in  the  holy  city  of  Cholula  and  in 
the  capital  of  Montezuma ; in  conferences 
with  country  caciques,  with  Aztec  nobles, 
with  Montezuma  himself;  amidst  the  over- 
powering fatigues  of  his  march,  when  ex- 
hausted and  worn  down  with  hunger,  watch- 
fulness and  incessant  fighting ; — at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  the  object  first  in  his 
thoughts,  and  first  in  bis  affections;  the 
darling  project  of  his  soul,  upon  which  he  in- 
sisted, in  season  and  out  of  season,”  was 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity ! 
This  we  could  prove  by  a whole  volume  of 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott. We  must,  however,  be  content  with  a 
few  out  of  many  proofs  of  this  position,  fur- 
nished us  by  our  historian  of  the  conquest. 

The  first  point  at  which  Cortes  came  in 
contact  with  the  natives  was  the  island  of  Co- 
'zumel ; and  Mr.  Prescott  bears  the  following 
testimony  as  to  his  religious  zeal  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  fint  object  of  Cortes  was  to  reclaim 
the  natives  from  their  gross  idolatry,  and  to 
substitute  a purer  form  of  worship.  . . There 
w'as  nothing  which  the  Spanish  government 
had  more  earnestly  at  heart,  than  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.  It  forms  the  constant 
burden  of  their  (iUf)  instructions,  and  save 
to  the  military  expeditions  in  this  hemisphere 
the  air  of  a crusade  (cru$ade$).  The  cavalier 
who  embarked  in  them  enterea  fully  into  these 
chivalrous  and  devotional  feelings.”  * 

A similar  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  was  manifested  at  Tabasco. 

^'Before  his  departure  the  Spanish  com- 
mander did  not  omit  to  provide  for  the  great 
^ject  of  his  expedition,  the  conversion  of  the 
natives.  . . . He  then  caused  the  reverend 
fathers  Olmedo  and  Diaz  to  enlighten  their 
minds  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  great  truths  of 
revelation,  urging  them  to  receive  these  in 
place  of  their  heathenish  abominations.  The 
Tabascans,  whose  perceptions  were  no  doubt 
materially  quickened  by  the  discipline  they 
had  undergone,  made  but  a faint  resistance  to 
either  proposal.  The  next  day  was  Palm 
Sunday,  and  the  general  resolved  to  celebrate 
their  conversion  by  one  of  those  pompous 
ceremonials  of  the  church,  which  should 
make  a lasting  impression  on  their  minds. 

A solemn  procession  was  formed  of  the 

• Vol.  i,  p.  269. 


whole  army  with  the  ecclesiastics  at  their 
head,  each  soldier  bearing  a palm-branch  in 
his  band.  The  concourse  was  swelled  hr 
thousands  of  Indians  of  both  sexes,  who  foi> 
lowed  in  curious  astonishment  at  the  specta> 
cle.  The  long  files  bent  their  way  through 
the  flowing  savannas  that  bordered  the  setue- 
ment,  to  the  principal  temple,  where  an  altar 
was  raised,  and  tne  image  of  the  presiding 
deity  was  deposed,  to  make  room  for  that  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour.  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  father  Olmedo,  And  the  soldiers 
who  were  capable  joined  in  the  solemn  chant. 
The  natives  listened  in  profound  silence,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  the  chronicler  of  the  event 
(Gomara)  who  witnessed  it,  were  melted  into 
tears ; while  their  hearts  were  penetrated  with 
reverential  awe  for  the  God  of  those  terrible 
beings  who  seemed  to  wield  in  their  own  hands 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning.”* 

To  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
natives  were  converted  to  Catholic  Christianity, 
Mr.  Prescott  here  speculates  as  follows  on  the 
relative  adaptation  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant systems  of  making  proselytes. 

The  Roman  Catholic  communion  has,  it 
must  be  admitted,  some  decided  advantages 
over  the  Protestant,  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
selytism.  The  dazzling  pomp  of  its  service, 
and  its  touching  appeal  to  the  sensibilities, 
affect  the  imagination  of  the  rude  child  of  na- 
ture much  more  powerfully  than  the  cold 
abstractions  of  Protestantism,  which,  addressed 
to  the  reason,  demand  a degree  of  refinement 
and  mental  culture  in  the  audience  to  compre- 
hend them.”t 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Totonacs  at  Cempoalla,  he  farther 
unfolds  his  theory  on  the  subject,  as  follows : 

**  Mass  was  performed  by  father  Olmedo, 
and  the  impressive  character  of  the  ceremony 
and  the  passionate  eloquence  of  the  good 
priest,  touched  the  feelings  of  the  motley  audi- 
ence, until  Indians  as  well  as  Spaniards,  if  we 
may  trust  the  chronicler,  were  melted  into 
tears  and  audible  sobs.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionary seeks  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
of  bis  convert  by  the  pale  light  of  reason. 
But  the  bolder  Catholic,  kindling  the  spirit  by 
the  splendor  of  the  spectacle,  sweeps  along  his 
hearers  in  a tempest  of  passion,  that  drowns 
every  thing  like  reflection  (!).  He  has  secured 
his  convert  by  the  hold  on  his  affections, — an 
easier  and  more  powerful  hold  with  the  un- 
tutored savage,  than  reason.”^ 

Honorable  as  is  this  testuDony,  coming  from 
a prejudiced  Protestant, to  the Catho£e church, 
yet  we  had,  in  our  simplicity,  entertained  the 
belief  that  Protestantism  with  ''its  cold  ab- 

* Ibid.  pp.  290-1.  tlbid.  t Ibid.  p.  361. 
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stractions,”  and  **  pale  light  of  reason  had 
not  monopolized  all  the  intellect  of  the  world ; 
and  that  Cathobc  missionaries  were  blessed 
with  a small  portion  of  reason  wherewith  ‘*to 
enlighten  the  understanding  of  their  converts.’^ 
We  may  have  been  wrong ; but  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Prescott  himself  shows, 
in  many  passages  of  bis  work — some  of  which 
we  will  hereafler  give — that  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, who  accompanied  the  army  of  the 
conquest,  labored  patiently  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  no  less  than  to  move  the  heart 
of  their  proselytes. 

We  will  barely  remark  here,  that  our  histo- 
rian’s theory,  however  much  founded  in  truth 
it  may  appear  to  be  in  the  main,  does  not  ade- 
quately explain  the  notorious  and  undeniable 
fact,  that  every  nation  which  has  ever  been 
converted  to  Christianity  from  paganism,  and 
thereby  reclaimed  to  civilization,  has  been  con- 
verted by  Catholic  missionaries ; and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  no  nation  has  ever  been  thus 
converted  by  missionaries  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant sects ! For  this  remarkable  result  there 
must  be  some  explanation  other  than  the  mere 
diversity  of  means  employed  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  respective  communions.  There 
are  such  things  as  the  special  blessing  of  God 
on  missionary  toil,  and  a legitimate  mission,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  conversion.  Without 
these,  all  human  philosophy  and  effort  were 
unavailing ; for,  **  how  can  they  preach  unless 
they  be  sent  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  almost  total  failure  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionary effort  is  at  least  as  much  ascribable  to 
the  want  of  those  essential  conditions,  as  to 
the  employment  of  any  inadequate  or  inju- 
dicious means  for  the  conversion  of  heathens. 

We  might  produce  many  more  instances  of 
the  zeal  every  where  manifested  by  the  con- 
querors for  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
But  we  must  be  satisfied  wkh  one  more  ex- 
tract, merely  referring  our  readers  in  the  mar- 
gin to  many  othersf  which  we  had  marked 
for  quotation,  but  which  our  narrow  limits 
compel  us  to  exclude.  The  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  conference  held  by  Cortes  with  the 
Aztec  envoys  of  Montezuma,  in  the  Spanish 
encampment  near  Vera  Cruz,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  march  to  Mexico.  The 

* Romantr  ch.  x. 

t Cf.  vol.  i,  pp-  325,334,396, 351,  and  voL  ii^pp.  66, 
82;87,88,  150,155,  &c. 


passage  proves  both  the  piety  of  the  conquer- 
ors and  their  zeal  for  converting  the  natives. 

"While  they  were  conversing,  the  bell 
struck  for  Vespers  (?).•  At  the  sound,  the 
soldiers,  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees, 
offered  up  their  orisons  before  the  large  woodqn 
cross  planted  in  the  sands.  As  the  Aztec 
chiefs  gued  with  curious  surprise,  Cortes 
thought  it  a favorable  occasion  to  impress  them 
with  what  he  conceived  to  be  a principal  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  to  the  country.  Father  01- 
medo  accordingly  expounded,  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  he  could,  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  touching  on  the  atonement,  the 
passion,  and  the  resurrection,  and  concluding 
with  assuring  his  astonished  audience,  that  u 
was  their  intention  to  extirpate  t^e  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  nation,  and  to  substitute  the 
pure  worship  of  the  true  God.  He  then  put 
into  their  hands  a little  image  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Redeemer,  requesting  them  to 
place  it  in  their  temples  instead  of  Uieir  san- 
guinary deities.”t 

From  the  facts  hitherto  alleged,  the  impar- 
tial reader  will  have  gathered  what  was  the 
spirit,  and  what  the  zeal  of  the  conquerors  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  convex^ 
sion  of  the  Indians.  If  this  zeal  was  some 
tiroes  too  fiery  and  impetuous  y if  it  occasion- 
ally impelled  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  think 
of  appealing  to  their  good  swords,  on  the 
failure  of  milder  means,. for  the  suppression  of 
an  abominable  and  robumao  idolatry ; if  they 
were  sometimes  betrayed  into  excesses  which 
themselves  would  have  condemned  in  their 
cooler  moments  ; we  are  not  at  all  to  be  sur- 
prised at  their  occasional  intemperate  outbursts 
of  zeal  or  passion.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  heal 
of  a contest  fraught  with  so  many  difiKculties 
and  perils,  and  pregnant  with  results  so  mo- 
mentous and  so  very  stirring  atid  exciting  in 
its  whole  character.  One  thing  is  certain, 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Prescott  himself,, 
that  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  used  every  effort  to* 
mitigate  its  horrors,  and  to  suppress  every 
species  of  violence.  They  were  invariably 
the  friends  of  the  natives,  whom  they  sought 
to  protect  from  cruelty  and  oppression ; and 
they  were  likewise  opposed  to  all  forced  con- 
versions. We  will  establish  both  these  facts 
by  undeniable  evidence. 

* Moreprobably  for  the  Angelos,  or  flome  other  de- 
votion. This  ignorance  of  oor  religioua  prac- 

tices is  not  nousual  with  Protestant  writerK 
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la  regard  to  the  first — the  preyention  of 
cruelty  to  the  natives— the  following  testi- 
monies of  our  historian  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  cruel  system  of  Hpartimientos,  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  Indians  as  slaves  among  the 
conquerors^  had  been  suppressed  by  IsaWla. 
Although  subsequently  countenance  by  the 
government,  it  was  under  the  most  careful 
limitations.  But  it  is  impossible  to  license 
crime  by  halves — to  authorize  injustice  at  all, 
and  hope  to  regulate  the  measure  of  it.  The 
eloquent  remonstrances  of  the  Dominicans, — 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  good  work  of 
conversion  in  the  new  world  with  as  much 
zeal  as  they  showed  for  persecution  (!)  in  the 
old, — but  above  all,  those  of  Las  (Jasas,  in- 
duced the  regent,  Ximenes,  to  send  out  a com- 
mission with  full  powers  to  inquire  into  the 
alleged  grievances,  and  to  redress  them.  It 
had  authority,  moreover,  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  officers,  and  to  reform  any 
abuses  in  their  administration.  This  extraor- 
dinary commission  consisted  of  three  Hierony- 
mite  friars  and  an  eminent  jurist,  all  men  of 
learning  and  unblemished  piety. 

They  conducted  the  inquiry  in  a very  dis- 
passionate manner;  but,  after  long  dehbera- 
lion,  came  to  a conclusion  most  unfavorable 
to  the  demands  of  Las  Casas,  who  insisted  on 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  natives.  This  con- 
clusion they  justified  on  the  grounds,  that  the 
Indians  would  not  labor  without  compulsion, 
and  that,  unless  they  labore^  they  could  not 
be  brought  into  communication  with  the 
whites,  nor  be  converted  to  Christianity. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  ai^ument,  it 
was  doubtless  urged  with  sincerity  by  its 
vocates,  whose  conduct  through  their  whole 
administration  places  their  motives  above  sus- 
picion. They  accompanied  it  with  many 
careful  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives.’ 

The  excellent  commissioners  no  doubt  as- 
certained on  the  spot,  that  the  statements  of 
the  good  Las  Casas  in  regard  to  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Indians, 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  We  can  under- 
stand their  decision  on  no  other  principle.  Of 
father  Olmedo,  a man  as  great  and  as  benevo- 
lent as  Las  Casas,  and  much  more  judicious, 
Mr.  Prescott  speaks  as  follows : 

“ The  latter  of  these  godly  men  (father  Bar- 
tolome  de  Olmedo)  afibrded  a rare  example- 
rare  in  any  age— of  the  union  of  fervent  zeal 
with  charity ; while  he  beautifully  illustrated 
in  his  own  conduct  the  precepts  which  he 
taught.  He  remained  with  the  army  through 
the  whole  expedition,  and  by  his  wise  and 
benevolent  counsels  was  often  enabled  to  miti- 

•  Ibid.  pp.  218,  219. 


gate  the  cruelties  of  the  conquerors,  and  lo 
turn  aside  the  edge  of  the  sword  from  the  un- 
fortunate natives.”* 

It  is  a standard  charge  against  the  conquer- 
.ors,  that  they  forced  conversion  on  the  Mexi- 
cans. This  assertion  is  not  founded  on  fact. 
True  it  is,  that  Cortes  and  his  soldiers,  in  the 
ardor  of  their  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  sometimes  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
discretion ; but  it  is  equally  true,  that  this  ex- 
cessive ardor  was  checked  and  restrained  by 
the  missionaries  accompanying  the  expedition, 
who  were  entirely  opposed  to  all  forced  con- 
versions. The  indiscretion  of  Cortes,  besides 
being  only  occasional,  consisted  rather  in  too 
hastily  removing  the  abominable  idol-worship 
of  the  Aztecs,  than  in  compelling  them  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  At  any  rate  there  is  not 
one  solitary  instance  on  record  of  a forced 
conversion  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. These  were  ever  in  favor  of  mild- 
ness, and  patient  instruction  of  the  Indians. 
All  this  we  can  easily  establish  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Prescott. 

The  first  example  of  the  alleged  intemperate 
zeal  of  Cortes  is  exhibited  in  his  having  caused 
the  hideous  idob  of  Cozumel  to  be  hurled 
headlong  from  the  summit  of  the  TeoeaUL  It 
was  a bold  and  daring  stroke  in  justification  of 
which  there  were  many  palliating  circum- 
stances. The  good  people  of  Cozumel,  on 
being  appealed  to  by  the  missionaries  to  cast 
away  their  idols,  exclaimed  that  these  were 
the  Gods  who  sent  them  the  sunshine  and  the 
storm,  and,  should  any  violence  be  offered, 
they  would  be  sure  to  avenge  it,  by  sending 
their  lightnings  on  the  heads  of  the  perpetra- 

tors.”t 

The  sequel  is  thus  finely  related  by  Mr. 
Prescott : 

Cortes  was  probably  not  much  of  a po- 
lemic. At  all  events  he  preferred  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  action  to  argument ; and  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  convince  the  Indians  of 
their  error  was  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
prediction.  He  accordingly,  without  further 
ceremony,  caused  the  venerated  images  to  be 
roiled  down  the  stairs  of  the  great  temple 
amidst  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  na- 
.tiv^es.  An  altar  was  hastily  constructed,  an 
image  of  the  virgin  and  child  placed  over  it, 
and  mass  was  performed  by  Father  Olmedo 
and  his  reverend  companion  for  the  first  lime 
within  the  walls  of  a temple  in  New  Spain. 

* H>id.  pp.  271.  See  also  Tol.  iii,  p.  316. 

t Yol.  1,  p.  271. 
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The  patient  ministers  tried  once  more  to  poor 
the  light  of  the  gospel  into  the  benighted 
minds  of  the  islanders,  and  to  expound  the 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith.  . . . They  at 
length  found  favor  with  their  auditors,  who, 
whether  overawed  by  the  bold  bearing  of  the 
invaders,  or  convinced  of  the  impotence  of 
deitiea  that  could  not  shield  their  own  shrines 
from  violation,  now  consented  to  embrace 
Christianity 

Something  similar  occurred  at  Cempoalla, 
the  capital  of  the  Totonacs:  and  in  both 
cases  the  forecast  of  the  great  Cortes  was  justi- 
fied by  the  event — the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives. The  old  CempoaUan  cacique,  on  being 
urged  by  the  Spaniards  to  cast  down  his  blood- 
stained idols,  had  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
and  had 

**  Covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, * that  the  gods  would  avenge  their  own 
wrongs.'  The  Christians  were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  his  tacit  acquiescence. 
Fifty  soldiers,  at  a signal  from  their  general, 
sprang  up  the  g>^at  stairway  of  the  temple, 
enter^  the  building  on  the  summit,  the  walls 
of  which  were  black  with  human  gore,  tore  the 
large  wooden  idols  from  their  foundations,  and 
dragged  them  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  . . . 
With  great  alacrity  they  rolled  the  colossal 
monsters  down  the  steps  of  the  p^rramid, 
amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of  their  own 
companions,  and  the  groans  and  lamentations 
of  the  natives.  They  then  consummated  the 
whole  by  burning  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude.  The  same  effect  fol- 
lowed as  at  Cozumel.  The  Totonacs  finding 
their  deities  incapable  of  preventing  or  even 
punishing  this  profanation  of  their  shrines, 
conceived  a mean  opinion  of  their  power  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  mysterious  and  formida- 
ble strangers,"  &c.t 

We  have  furnished  these  two  examples  of 
an  alleged  attempt  by  the  Spaniards  to  force 
conversion  on  the  natives,  because  they  are 
the  principal,  certainly  the  strongest  instances 
of  the  kind  on  record.  But  will  not  the  candid 
reader  admit  that  the  hideous  rites  and  loath- 
some human  sacrifices  so  common  among  the 
Aztecs,  greatly  palliated,  if  they  did  not  wholly 
excuse,  these  strong  measures?  Did  not  the 
event  prove  that  this  was  the  most  effectua 
means  of  bringing  about  the  penuanent  con- 
version of  the  natives  ? Who,  for  example, 
would  blame  the  English  government  should 
it,  even  by  forcible  means,  prevent  the  hideous 
car  of  Juggernaut  from  annually  crushing  its 
stated  number  of  victims?  Or  rather,  who 

« Ibid.  pp.  271-2.  t Ibid.  p.  360. 


that  has  a soul  and  loves  Christianity  does 
not  execrate  the  selfish  policy  of  England 
which  still  permits  that  bloody  and  hideous 
worship?  Had  the  English,  instead  of  the 
Spaniards,  conquered  Mexico,  the  horrid  hu- 
man sacrifices  would  in  all  probability  still  be 
offered  up  in  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
year  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Anabuaci 

We  said  that  the  Catholic  nlissionaries  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  conquest, 
uniformly  opposed  every  species  of  violence 
towards  either  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  the 
natives.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  remark, 
the  truth  of  which  we  will  now  briefiy  estab- 
lish on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Prescott  himself. 
That  such  was  the  course  of  the  benevolent 
Las  Casas  and  of  his  brother  Dominicans  > 
needs  no  proof,  other  than  what  has  been  al- 
ready given.  Mr.  Prescott  furnishes  us  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Las 
Casas,  developing  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  proceeding  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Indian^.* 

The  only  way  of  doing  this,”  he  says,  is 
by  long,  assiduous,  and  faithful  preaching, 
until  the  heathen  shall  gather  some  ideas  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  doc- 
trines they  are  to  embrace.  Above  all,  the 
lives  of  the  Christians  should  be  such  as  to  ex- 
emplify the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  that  see- 
ing this,  the  poor  Indian  may  glorify  the 
Father,  and  acknowledge  him  who  has  such 
worshippers  for  the  true  and  only  God.” 

But  the  missionary  who  exercised  the  great- 
est infiuence  in  softening  the  Iiorrors  of  the 
conquest,  and  in  checking  the  headlong  zeal 
of  Cortes  and  his  associates,  was  the  great  and 
good  father  Bartolom6  de  Olmedo.  His  course 
was  uniform.  His  voice  was  always  for 
mercy  and  mildness.  Mr.  Prescott  fully  sus- 
tains us  in  this  assertion.  He  says : 

'*It  was  fortunate  for  Cortes  that  Olmedo 
was  not  one  of  those  frantic  (!)  friars,  who 
would  have  fanned  his  fiery  temper  on 
such  occasions  into  a blaze.  It  might  have 
had  a most  disastrous  infiuence  on  his  fortunes; 
for  he  held  all  temporal  consequences  light  in 
comparison  with  the  great  work  of  conver- 
sion. . . But  Olmedo  Monied  to  that  class  of 
benevolent  missionaries — of  whom  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  to  its  credit,  has  furnished 
many  examples — who  rely  on  spiritual  weap- 
ons for  the  great  work,  inculcating  those  doc- 
trines of  love  and  mercy  which  can  best  touch 
the  sensibilities  and  win  the  affections  of  their 

* Yol;  Hi,  Appendix  No.  6,  and  rol.  I,  p.  272 — note. 
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rude  audience.  These,  indeed,  are  the  true 
weapons  of  the  church,  the  weapons  employed 
in  the  primitive  ages,  by  which  it  has  spread 
its  peaceful  banners  over  the  farthest  regions 
of  the  globe.’^* 

In  another  place  he  draws  the  following 
beautiful  sketch  of  the  character  of  Olmedo. 

“ In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  witness  more  than  once  the 
good  effects  of  the  interposition  of  Father  Ol- 
medo. * Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that  his  discretion  in  spiritual  matters  contribu- 
ted as  essentially  to  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion, as  did  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  Cortes 
in  temporal.  He  was  a true  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Las  Casas.  His  heart  was  un- 
scathed by  that  fiery  fanaticism  which  sears 
and  hardens  whatever  it  touches.  It  melted 
with  the  warm  glow  of  Christian  charity. 
He  had  come  out  to  the  new  world  as  a mis- 
sionary among  the  heathen,  and  he  shrank 
from  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  benighted  flock  to  whom  he  had  consecra- 
ted his  days.  If  he  had  followed  the  banners 
of  the  warrior,  it  was  to  mitigate  the  ferocity 
of  war,  and  to  turn  the  triumphs  of  the  cross 
to  a good  account  for  the  natives  themselves, 
by  the  spiritual  labors  of  conversion.  He  af- 
forded the  uncommon  example  not  to  have 
been  looked  for  certainly  in  a Spanish  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (!) — of  enthusiasm 
controlled  by  reason,  a quickening  zeal  tem- 
pered by  the  mild  spirit  of  toleration. 

Jeronimo  de  Aquilar  was  another  of  those 
benevolent  missionaries  who  accompanied  the 
expediuon  of  the  conquest,  who  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success,  and  who  by  his  mildness 
and  virtues  exercised  a most  humanizing  in- 
fluence on  its  destinies.  He  had  been  for 
eight  years  a captive  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan,  and  after  having  been  rescued  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  rendered  them  invaluable  ser- 
vices in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott gives  the  folbwing  account  of  the  virtues 
he  manifested  during  his  long  captivity. 

Aquilar  . . . fell  into  the  hands  of  a pow- 
erful cacique  who,  though  he  spared  his  life, 
treated  him  at  first  with  great  rigor.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  captive,  however,  and  his  singular 
humility,  touched  the  better  feelings  of  the 
chieftain,  who  would  have  persuaded  Aquilar 
to  take  a wife  among  his  people,  but  the  ec- 
clesiastic steadily  refused,  in  obedience  to  his 
vows.  This  admirable  constancy  excited  the 
distrust  of  the  cacique,  who  put  his  virtue  to  a 
severe  test  by  various  temptations,  and  much 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  with  which  the  devil 
is  said  to  have  assailed  St.  Anthony.  From 

♦ Vol.  i,  pp.  403-4.  t Vol.  i,  pp.  480-1. 


all  these  fiery  trials,  however,  like  his  ghostly 
predecessor,  he  came  out  unscorched.  CtmEf- 
nence  is  too  rare  and  difficult  a virtue  with 
barbarians,  not  to  challenge  their  veneration, 
and  the  practice  of  it  has  made  more  than  one 
saint*  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 
Aquilar  was  now  entrusted  with  the  caie  of 
his  master’s  household  and  his  namerons 
wives.  He  was  a man  of  discretion  as  wdl  as 
virtue,  and  his  counsels  were  found  so  salu- 
tary, that  he  was  consulted  on  all  important 
matters.  In  short,  Aquilar  became  a great 
man  among  the  Indians.”t 

Besides  the  two  missionaries  just  named, 
there  accompanied  the  conquest  two  others  of 
a kindred  spirit:  Father  Juan  Diaz,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Olmedo ; and  Father  Gomara, 
the  chaplain  of  Cortes,  and  subsequently  one 
of  the  most  famous  chroniclers  of  the  expedi- 
tion. These  good  men  both  labored  with  un- 
remitting zeal,  not  only  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  welliue 
of  the  Spanish  army.  And  though  they  could 
not  repress  every  moral  disorder,  yet  they  were 
cheered  on  witnessing  the  eminently  religions 
spirit  and  the  piety  of  the  soldiers  under  their 
spiritual  charge.  Never  was  there,  perhaps, 
an  army  animated  with  a more  lively  fakh 
in  an  all-directing  Providence,  or  more  regular 
in  prayer  and  other  religious  duties.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  assisting  at  the  holy  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass  every  morning,  no  matter 
what  or  how  critical  the  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselves. 

army,”  s^s  Mr.  P^cott,  “ in  storm  ai^  in 
sunshine,  ny  day  and  by  night,  among  friends 
and  enemies,  draws  forth  a warm  eulogium 
from  the  archiepiscopal  editor  of  Cortes.”^ 

Did  difficulties  and  dangers  encompass  the 
little  Spartan  band  of  conquerors;  were  the 
soldiers  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  bleeding 
with  wounds,  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  myriads  of  enemies  panting  to  poor 
out  their  blood  on  the  fatal  stone  of  sacrifice ; 
did  all  human  succor  seem  to  be  cut  ofif ; — they 
raised  their  imploring  hands  to  heaven  in  fer- 

* None  of  them  Protestantt.  t Hnd.  pp.  274 — & 

t Yol.  iii,  p.  137 — note.  The  hittorian  in intiaufiaf 
that  raaM  was  sometimes  celebrated  by  niabt,**doct 
not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  which  he  quotw 
from  Archbishop  Lorenzana,  who  oiuy  says  that  thoofh 
the  Spaniards  **  labored  day  and  night,  yet  mass  was 
never  omitted,  in  order  that  the  wh^e  work  might  be 
attribnted  to  God.**  En  el  eampo,  en  una  eabada, 
entre  enemigos,  trabmando  dia  y no^e,  nnnea  ae  omitia 
la  Missa,  paraqne  toda  la  obra  se  attribnyesse  a Dios.** 
P.266-fiots. 
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rent  sapplication  •,  nor  was  heayen  eyer  deaf 
to  their  prayers ! Did  yictory  eyer  perch  on 
their  banners,  they  sent  forth  the  solemn  Te 
Deum  in  thanksgiving  to  God ! No  one  who 
has  read  attentively  the  history  of  tlie  con- 
quest in  the  original  authors,  can  fail  to  re- 
mark this  peculiarly  religious  character  of  the 
conquerors.  The  despatches  of  Cortes  breathe 
this  spirit  from  beginning  to  end : honest 
Bernal  Diaz’  history,  and  Gomara’s  chronicle 
of  the  conquest,  as  well  as  the  works  of  almost 
all  the  other  historians  of  the  expedition,  are 
full  of  this  same  spirit.  Even  the  cold  and 
polished  Mr.  Prescott,  much  as  he  hates  the 
religion  of  the  conquerors,  sometimes  enters 
into  and  does  justice  to  their  religious  feelings, 
and  even  shares  somewhat  in  their  enthusiasm 
as  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Even  from  hi$  pages 
we  might  present  scores  of  examples  illustra- 
ting this  spirit,  which  was  in  fact  a distinctive 
feature  of  the  conquest.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  two  or  three  extracts  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  also  be  pretty  good  specimens 
of  Mr.  Prescott’s  style  and  manner. 

In  no  part  of  Anahuac  did  the  Spaniards 
have  to  encounter  more  desperate  difficulties 
and  perils  than  in  their  many  fierce  contests 
with  the  brave  and  warlike  Tlascalans.  In 
vain  did  they  triumph,  time  and  again,  over 
these  indomitable  enemies : after  each  dearly 
bought  victory,  the  fierce  Tlascalans  came 
back  with  fresh  troops  and  renewed  courage  to 
the  conflict,  stunning  the  ears  of  the  exhausted 
and  crippled  Spaniards  with  their  terrible  war- 
cry,  and  threatening  them  with  the  awful 
menace  that  their  flesh  should  be  hewn  from 
their  bodies  for  sacrifice  to  the  gods.”  In  the 
midst  of  these  awful  difficulties,  the  Spaniards 
had  need  of  all  their  faith  and  chivalrous  hero- 
ism as  soldiers  of  the  cross. 

This  bold  defiance  fell  heavily  on  the  ears 
of  the  Spaniards,  not  prepared  for  so  pertina- 
cious a spirit  in  their  enemy.  They  had  had 
ample  proof  of  his  courage  and  iormidable 
prowess.  They  were  now,  in  their  crippled 
condition,  to  encounter  him  with  a still  more 
terrible  array  of  numbers.  The  war,  too,  from 
the  horrible  fate  with  which  it  menaced  the 
vanquished,  wore  a peculiarly  gloomy  aspect, 
that  pressed  heavily  on  their  spirits.  ‘ We 
feared  death,’  says  the  lion-hearted  Diaz,  with 
his  usual  simplicity,  ‘ for  we  were  men.’ 
There  was  scarcely  one  in  the  army,  that  did 
not  confess  himself  that  night  to  the  Reverend 
Father  Olmedo,  who  was  occupied  nearly  the 


whole  of  it,  with  administering  absolution,  or 
the  other  blessed  offices  of  the  church.  Armed 
with  the  holy  sacraments,  the  Catholic  soldier 
lay  tranquilly  down  to  rest,  prepared  for  any 
fate  that  might  betide  him  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.”* 

The  creation  of  a fleet  on  the  lakes  surround- 
ing the  great  capital  of  the  Aztecs,  was,  per- 
haps, the  master-stroke  of  policy  of  the  entire 
expedition.  Mr.  Prescott  gives  the  following 
fine  description  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
accompanying  the  launching  of  the  brigantines 
composing  this  gallant  little  squadron — ^the 
first  fitted  out  in  the  new  world. 

Cortes  was  resolved  that  so  auspicious  an 
event  should  be  celebrated  with  due  solemnity. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  under  arms,  and  the  whole  population  of 
Tezcuco  assembled  to  witness  tne  ceremony. 
Mass  was  performed,  and  every  man  in  the 
army,  together  with  the  general,  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament.  Prayers  were 
offered  up  by  Father  Olmedo,  and  a benedic- 
tion invoked  on  the  little  navy,  the  first — 
worthy  of  the  name — ever  launched  on  Ameri- 
can waters.  The  signal  was  given  by  the 
firing  of  a cannon,  when  the  vessels  dropping 
down  the  canal,  one  after  another,' reached  the 
lake  in  good  order ; and,  as  they  emerged  on 
its  ample  bosom,  with  music  sounding,  and 
the  royal  ensign  of  Castile  proudly  floating 
from  their  masts,  a shout  of  admiration  arose 
from  the  countless  multitudes  of  spectators, 
which  mingled  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and 
musketry  from  the  vessels  and  the  shore ! It 
was  a novel  spectacle  to  the  simple  natives ; 
and  they  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  gallant 
ships,  which,  fluttering  like  sea-birds  on  their 
snowy  pinions,  bounded  lightly  over  the  wa- 
ters, as  if  rejoicing  in  their  element.  It  touched 
the  stern  hearts  of  the  conquerors  with  a glow 
of  rapture,  and,  as  they  felt  that  heaven  had 
blessed  their  undertaking,  they  broke  forth  by 

feneral  accord  into  the  noble  anthem  of  the  Te 
>eum.”t 

Our  narrow  limits  will  allow  of  but  one 
more  extract  exhibiting  this  religious  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  army.  It  is  the  passage  in  which 
our  historian  finely  describes  the  thanksgiving 
after  the  glorious  termination  of  the  seige  by 
the  fall  of  Tenochtitlan.  Intoxicated  with  their 
splendid  victory,  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  at 
first  inclined  to  give  way  to  inordinate  rejoic- 
ing; but  soon,  at  the  voice  of  Father  Olmedo, 
their  enthusiastic  jubilee  was  made  to  assume 
a religious  character. 

**  Loud  and  long  was  their  revelry,  which 
♦ Vol.  i,  pp.  486-7.  t Vol.  iii,  pp.  87,  88. 
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was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  as  proroked 
the  animadversion  of  Father  Olmedo,  who  in- 
timated that  this  was  not  the  fitting  way  to  testify 
their  sense  of  the  favors  shown  them  by  the 
Almighty.  Cortes  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
rebuke,  but  craved  some  indulgence  for  a 
'soldier’s  license  in  the  hour  of  viclorv.  The 
following  day  was  appointed  for  tne  com- 
memoration of  their  successes  in  a more  suita- 
ble manner. 


mentary,  we  shall  confine  ounelyet  almost 
entirely  to  his  unexceptionable  testimony,  front 
which  it  will  appear  that  Father  Olmedo  was 
not  alone  in  the  inculcation  and  practice  of 
every  Christian  and  priestly  virtue.  Speaking 
of  the  interposition  of  Cortes  to  obtain  addi- 
tional missionaries  from  Spain,  our  author 
says : 


‘‘  A procession  of  the  whole  army  was  then 
formed  with  Father  Olmedo  at  its  head.  The 
soiled  and  tattered  banners  of  Castile,  which 
had  waved  over  many  a field  of  battle,  now 
threw  their  shadows  on  the  peaceful  array  of 
the  soldiery,  as  they  slowly  moved  alo^  re- 
hearsing the  litany,  and  displaying  the  image 
of  the  virgin  and  the  blessed  svmMl  of  man’s 
redemption.  The  reverend  father  pronounced 
a discourse,  in  which  he  briefly  reminded  the 
troops  of  their  cause  of  thankfulness  to  Provi- 
dence for  conducting  them  safe  through  their 
lon^  and  perilous  pilgrimage;  and,  dwelling 
on  the  responsibility  incurred  by  their  present 
position,  he  besought  them  not  to  abuse  the 
rights  of  conquest,  but  to  treat  iht  unfortunate 
Ilians  ufith  humanity.  The  sacrament  was 
then  administered  to  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  the  services 
concludea  with  a solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  battles,  who  had  enabled  them  to  carry 
the  banner  of  the  cross  triumphant  over  this 
barbaric  empire.”* 

Turn  we  now  again  to  the  good  Catholic 
missionaries  who  labored  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Aztecs.  We  have  already  seen  what  was 
the  character  of  the  missionary  pioneers  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  conquest, 
taming  its  ferocity,  and  averting  or  turning 
away  its  horrors  from  the  poor,  stricken  and 
vanquished  natives.  We  have  seen  how  the 
banner  of  the  cross  preceding,  or  planted  by 
the  side  of  that  of  eaithly  conquest,  elevated 
the  character,  and  subdued  the  violence  of  the 
latter.  We  must  now  briefly  treat  of  the  Ca- 
tholic missionaries  who  labored  among  the  In- 
dians during  the  years  immediately  following 
the  conquest.  For  the  spirit  which  animated 
them,  for  their  unquenchable  zeal  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  the  natives,  and  for  the  emi- 
nent success  which  crowned  their  labors,  we 
would  ask  no  better  witness  than  the  deeply 
prejudiced,  though  highly  accomplished,  Mr. 
Prescott  Having  space  for  but  little  com- 


*  Yol.  hi,  p|).  213,  214.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
tee  more  on  this  bmoch  of  the  subject  are  referred  to 
the  following  among  many  other  passages  of  our  author. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  284,  2*,  470,  473  * eol.  ?i.  pp.  163,  256, 
267;  and  vol.  iii,  pp.  148,  104,  151,  ke. 


Whatever  disregard  he  may  have  shown 
to  the  political  rights  of  the  natives,  Cortes 
manifested  a commendable  solicitude  for  their 
spiritual  welfare.  He  requested  the  emperor 
to  send  out  holy  men  to  the  country;  not 
bishops  and  pampered  prelates,  who  too  often 
squandered  the  substance  of  the  church  in 
riotous  living,  but  godly  persons,  members  of 
religious  fraternities,  whose  lives  might  be  a 
fitting  commentary  on  their  teaching.  Thus 
only,  he  adds, — and  the  remark  is  worthy  of 
note — can  thev  exercise  any  influence  over  the 
natives,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
least  departure  from  morals  in  their  own  priest- 
hood punished  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law.  In  obedience  to  these  suggestions,  twelve 
Franciscan  friars  embarked  for  New  Spain, 
which  they  reached  early  in  1524.”* 

Of  their  character*  and  reception  in  Mexico, 
he  speaks  as  follows  : 

They  were  men  of  unblemished  piety  of 
life,  nourished  witli  the  learning  of  the  clois- 
ter, and,  like  many  others  whom  the  Romish  (!) 
church  has  sent  forth  on  such  apostolic  mis- 
sions, counted  all  personal  sacrifices  as  little  in 
the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  were  devotetL 
The  presence  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  the 
country  was  greeted  with  general  rejoicing. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  whi<m 
they  passed  came  out  in  a body  to  welcome 
them  ; processions  were  formed  of  the  natives 
bearing  wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  the 
bells  of  the  churches  rung  out  a joyous  peal  in 
honor  of  their  arrival.  Houses  of  refresnmen' 
were  provided  along  their  route  to  the  capital^ 
and  when  they  entered  it,  they  were  met  by  a 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  the  principal  cavaliers 
and  citizens,  with  Cortes  at  their  head.  The 
general  dismounting,  and  bendi^  one  knee  to 
the  ground,  kissed  the  robes  of  Father  Martin 
of  Valencia,  the  principal  of  the  fraternity. 
The  natives  filled  with  amazement  at  the  vice- 
roy’s humiliation  before  men  whose  naked 
feet  and  tattered  pirments  gave  them  the  aspect 
of  mendicants,  henceforth  regarded  them  as 
beings  of  a superior  nature.  The  Indian 
chronicler  of  Tlascala  does  not  conceal  his  ad- 
miration of  this  edifying  condescension  of  Cor- 
tes, which  he  pronounces  'one  of  the  most 
heroical  acts  of  his  life.’  ’’f 

Of  the  labors  and  success  of  those  excellent 
missionaries,  our  historian  thus  speaks : 

* Yol.  iii,  pp.  864-5.  t Ibid.  pp.  260-6. 
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**  The  missioiiariee  lost  no  time  in  the  good 
work  of  conversion.  They  beg^  their  preach- 
ing through  interpreters^  until  they  had  ac- 
quired a competent  knowledge  of  the  language 
themselves.  They  opened  kHooIs  and  founded 
eoUegee,  in  which  the  native  youth  were  in- 
structed in  profane  as  well  as  Christian  learn- 
ing. The  ardor  of  the  Indian  neophyte  emu- 
lated that  of  his  teacher.  In  a few  years  every 
vestige  of  the  primitive  TeocalUs  was  effaced 
from  the  land.  The  uncouth  idols  of  the 
country,  and  unhappily  the  hierogWphical 
manuscripts,  shared  the  same  fate.  Yet  the 
missionaiy  and  the  convert  did  much  to  rmair 
these  tosses  by  their  copious  accounts  ot  the 
Aztec  institutions,  collected  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.”  * 

We  may  here  remark,  that,  but  for  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  father  Sahagun,  and  of 
other  Catholic  missionary  antiquaries,  we 
would,  in  all  probability,  now  have  no  account 
whatever  of  the  Aztec  institutions.  Had  they 
not,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  converts,  de- 
ciphered the  pictorial  writings  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, what  modern  antiquary  would  now  be 
able  to  unfold  their  meaning?  Has  one  even 
attempted  it  with  any  thing  like  success? 
That  all  the  Aztec  manuscripts  have  not  per- 
ished, is  manifest  from  the  large  collections  to 
which  Lord  Kingsborough  had  access,  and 
from  those  still  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  in  other  places. 
But  has  the  world  grown  much  wiser,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Aztec  antiquities,  from  perusing 
the  insignes  nugce  which  cover  the  splendid 
pages  of  Lord  Kingsborough’s  work  ? To  de- 
cipher those  old  writings  would  require  more 
than  the  skill  of  a ChampoUion — it  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  a very  wizard ! Of  Father 
Sahagun,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Mexican  anti- 
quaries, Mr.  Prescott  speaks  as  follows  : 

**  Father  Sahagun,  who  has  done  better  ser- 
vice in  this  way  than  others  of  his  order,  (or  of 
any  other  order,  we  add)  describes  with  aim- 
pie  brev^  the  rapid  work  of  denK)lition  (of 
the  Azt*  Teocallis,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
human  victims).  ^ We  took  the  children  of  the 
caciques,’  he  says,  ‘ into  our  schools,  where 
we  taught  them  to  read,  write,  and  to  chant. 
The  children  of  the  poorer  natives  were 
brought  together  in  the  court- yard,  and  there 
instructed  m the  Christian  faith.  After  our 
teaching,  one  or  two  brethren  took  the  pupils 
to  some  neighboring  TeocaUi,  and,  by  working 
at  it  for  a few  days,  they  levelled  it  to  the 
ground.  In  this  way  they  demolished,  in  a 
short  time,  all  the  Aztec  temples,  great  and 

• Ibid.  pp.  266-7. 
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amall,  so  that  not  a vestige  of  them  re- 
main^.^  ” • 

What  modern  Christian  antiquary  will  drop 
a tear  of  regret  over  those  demolished  temples, 
dedicated  to  an  inhuman  worship  ? Was  not 
their  demolition  absolutely  necessary  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  minds  of  the  converts  all  temp- 
tations to  revert  to  their  antiquated  supersti- 
tions? Totally  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Christian  worship,  they  did  but  burden 
the  soil  with  their  cumbrous  and  misshapen 
bulk ; and  their  destruction  was  a necessary 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
And  yet  there  are  found  many  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic souls,  even  among  Christians,  who 
bitterly  lament  the  fall  of  the  Aztec  TeocalUs! 
Would  these  men ; would  the  polished  Mr. 
Prescott,  weep,  if  the  hideous  and  blood- 
stained car  of  Juggernaut  were  dashed  into 
fragments?  Would  their  antiquarian,  in  this 
case,  get  the  better  of  their  Christian  zeal  ? 
We  are  really  curious  to  know  what  these 
enlightened  gentlemen  would  have  said,  had 
the  English  government  possessed  Christianity 
enough  to  abolish  the  bloody  and  inhuman 
worship  of  Juggernaut. 

Of  the  astonishing  success  which  crowned 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
Mexicans,  our  author  speaks  as  follows : 

**  The  business  of  conversion  went  on  pros- 
perously among  the  several  tribes  of  the  great 
Nahuatlac  family.  In  about  twenty  years 
from  the  first  advent  of  the  missionaries,  one  of 
their  body  (FatherToribio)  could  make  the  pious 
vaunt,  that  nine  millions  of  converts — a num- 
ber probably  exceeding  the  population  of  the 
country — had  been  admitted  within  the  Chris- 
tian fold  !”t 

The  intelligent  reader  is  left  to  decide  be- 
tween the  **  probable”  conjecture  of  our  mo- 
dern historian,  and  the  positive  testimony  of  a 
grave  cotemporary  writer,  of  undoubted  vera- 
city, who  relates  what  he  himself  saw,  and  in 
what  he  was  a prominent  actor.  Even  al- 
lowing that  the  fervid  zeal  of  the  good  mis- 
sionary led  him  into  some  exaggeration,  it 
will  still  remain  certain,  that  the  number  of 
converts  was  prodigious  and  almost  staggering 
belief. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  remarkable 
fact  ? Can  it  be  accounted  for  on  mere  human 
principles;  or  must  we  have  recourse  to  a 
supernatural  interposition?  Were  the  natives 

* Ibid — note.  t Ibid.  p.  267. 
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induced  to  embrace  Christianity  in  such  vast 
numbers,  by  natural  or  by  supernatural  causes? 
If  the  former,  how  then  are  we  to  explain  the 
remarkable  phenomenon  ? If  the  latter,  then  is 
it  not  apparent,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, thus  wonderfully  blessed  by  God,  and 
impressed  with  the  seal  of  His-  approbation,  is 
the  true  religion  which  Christ  died  to  establish, 
and  which  He  divinely  commissioned  ''to 
teach  all  nations 

We  will  devote  the  remainder  of  this  pa- 
per— already  long  enough — to  a brief  investi- 
gation of  this  important  matter ; and  we  re- 
gret that  our  limits  will  necessarily  compel  us 
to  pass  over  many  other  things,  connected 
with  the  religious  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
quest, upon  which  we  had  originally  intended 
to  animadvert.  Such  are,  among  many  other 
things,  the  peculiarly  religious  character  of  Cor- 
tes, which  stood  forth  strong  even  in  death.* 

Mr.  Prescott’s  theory  for  explaining  the 
conversion  of  the  natives  to  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity is  surely  simple  enough.  It  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  theory  of  another  very 
polished  and  accomplished  gentleman.  Gib- 
bon, for  explaining  the  early  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Both 
of  these  philosophers  wholly  discard  miracles, 
and  every  thing  supernatural ; and  both  draw 
pretty  strongly  on  their  fancies  for  the  natural 
causes,  which  they  think,  sufficiently  explain 
the  phenomenon.  The  following  passage,  to 
a portion  of  which  we  directed  attention  in 
our  first  paper,  appears  to  contain  the  gist  of 
Mr.  Prescott’s  theory  for  explaining  the  con- 
version of  the  Aztecs. 

“ The  Aztec  worship  was  remarkable  for 
its  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  prepared  its 
votaries  for  the  pomp  and  splendors  of  the 
Romish  (!)  ritual.  It  was  not  difficult  to  pass 
from  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  one  religion, 
to  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  other ; to  trans- 
fer their  homage  from  the  fantastic  idols  of 
their  own  creation  to  the  beautiful  forms  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting  which  decorated  the 
Christian  cathedral.”t 

We  protest  with  all  our  energy  against  this 
false  and  odious  parallel,  between  two  systems 
of  religion  as  different  from  each  other  as 
light  from  darkness.  What!  Compare  the 
venerable  religion  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Christian  world,  embracing  too  the  most  pol- 

* See  an  account  of  his  death,  and  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, in  Prescott,  vol.  iii. 

t Vol.  iii,  pp.  267-8. 


ished  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth 
compare  the  religion,  which  was  the  only 
Christian  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the 
first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity — 
compare  the  religion  which  preserved  the  Bi- 
ble, which  taught  aU  the  nations  Christianity, 
which  was  ever  the  fruitful  mother  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  parent  of  Christian  civilization — 
compare  the  religion  which  has  been  the 
fruitful  mother  of  republics  and  of  heroes — 
compare  the  refigion  of  such  men  as  Fenelon, 
Xavier,  De  Sales,  Borromeo,  Cheverus,  01- 
medo,  and  thousands  of  other  bright  orna- 
ments of  human  nature  and  of  Christian  so- 
ciety— compare  this  venerable  religion,  with 
the  impure,  the  abominable,  the  inhuman,  the 
blood-stained,  the  hideous  superstition  of  the 
degraded  Aztecs ! ! O Mr.  Prescott ! smooth, 
polished,  refined  Mr.  Prescott!  How  sadly 
has  thy  prejudice  against  the  religion  of  % 
fathers  betrayed  thee!  ! Cast  off  that  dark 
cloud,  which  envelopes  an  otherwise  beauti- 
ful, clear,  and  noble  intellect ! It  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  thee,  and  will  add  nothing  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  posthumous  fame ! 

Was  it  then  so  easy  a thing  for  the  Aztecs 
to  renounce  their  time-honored  worship,  inti- 
mately connected  as  it  was  with  their  early 
history,  and  associated  with  the  bright  deeds 
of  their  heroes  and  the  glory  of  their  empire? 
Was  it  so  easy  for  them  to  trample  upon  rites, 
so  closely  intertwined  with  their  national  man- 
ners and  customs  ; with  their  warlike  displays 
and  with  their  peaceful  pageants  and  festivals ; 
with  their  patriotic  feelings,  and  with  their 
very  existence  as  a people?  Was  it  so  very 
easy  for  them  to  resign  a religion  which  ffat- 
tered  the  passions,  in  favor  of  one  which  im- 
posed so  many  severe  restraints  on  them ; to 
renounce  a religion  pandering  to  impurity  and 
every  abomination,  in  favor  of  what  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, m this  very  passage,  calls  the  ^sullied 
rites  of  Catholic  Christianity  ? 

That  the  Aztecs  clung  with  great  tenacity 
to  their  abominable  superstitions  3 that  they 
could  be  induced  to  renounce  them  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  Mr.  Prescott  himself  is  our 
witness.  He  tells  us  of  the  fierce  resistance 
the  Spaniards  every  where  met  with,  whem 
ever  they  proposed  a change  of  religion  to  the 
natives  3 he  tells  us  of  the  stem  opposition  of 
the  weak  Montezuma  3 he  tells  us  of  the  awful 
death-struggle  of  the  Aztecs  for  their  religion 
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and  their  independence,  when  they  exhibited 
their  willingpness  to  be  bnried  under  the  ruins 
of  their  besieged  capital,  rather  than  yield  to 
the  conquerors ; and  he  tells  us  how,  in  this 
last  desperate  conflict,  their  enthusiasm  was 
kindled  by  the  appeals  of  their  priests,  how  it 
received  additional  warmth  from  the  fires 
which  burned  on  the  summits  of  their  Teo- 
eaUiB,  and  how  it  was  increased  to  wild  fana- 
ticism and  absolute  madness,  by  the  sounds 
which  were  sent  forth  by  the  signal  drum  of 
the  great  temple  of  their  war-god.  And  yet, 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  renounce  all  this  super- 
stition, and  to  embrace  the  painful  religion  of 
their  conquerors ! ! 

Or,  is  it  to  be  made  a matter  of  crimination 
against  the  Catholic  church,  that  the  pomp 
and  splendor”  of  her  ritual  won  the  admiration 
and  captivated  the  senses  of  the  natives  ? Is 
it  her  fault  that  the  religion  she  teaches,  pos- 
sesses more  charms  and  more  winning  graces 
than  the  cold  abstractions”  of  Protestantism  i 
that  it  appeals  not  only  to  the  mind,  but  also 
to  the  heart?  Was  it  her  fault  that  even  the 
barbarous  Aztecs  were  compelled  to  admire 
her  divine  beauty,  and  to  be  forcibly  struck 
with  her  “ heavenly  hue?”  Was  it  a fault  in 
her  to  have  wisely  tolerated,  at  least  for  a time, 
such  of  the  Aztec  national  usages  as  warred 
with  no  principle  of  her  faith,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded gradually  with  the  civUization  of  the 
natives  ? Had  not  such  been  the  wise  mode 
of  procedure  adopted,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Protestant  church  historian  Mos- 
heim,*  by  Christian  missionaries  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church  ? Had  not  the  en- 
lightened pontifl*,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  re- 
commended this  same  prudent  course  of  con- 
duct to  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  England?t 
And  had  it  not  been  adopted  in  both  cases, 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  principle  of  faith  ? Was  it 
any  harm  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  the 
true  Gh)d,  in  the  unsullied”  worship  of  Ca- 
tholicity, rites  which,  harmless  in  themselves, 
had  been  hitherto  employed  in  an  impure  and 
abominable  superstition  ? And  is  it  probable, 
as  Mr.  Prescott  insinuates,  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  whom  himself  represents  as  men 
**  of  unblemished  purity  of  life,”  only  sought, 

* Historia  Eoclesiast.  Sccol.  II,  p.l2,  o.  ir,  nota. 

f Cf.  Lingard,  Anticraities  Anglo-Saxon  Cbnrcb,  p. 
34,  American  editioq.  hi.  Fitbian,  Pbiladelpbia,  IMl. 


in  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  to  substitute 
one  form  of  idolatry  for  another? 

True  it  is— and  it  makes  nothing  against  our 
argument — ^that  the  missionaries  discovered 
among  the  Aztecs  many  religious  tenets  and 
observances  which  forcibly  reminded  them  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  Catholicity,  and 
almost  compelled  the  belief,  that  their  ances- 
tors had  been  originally  indoctrinated  in  Chris- 
tianity. If  they  were  right  in  this  inference, 
the  coincidences  alluded  to  aflbrd  a strong  cor- 
roborative evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  divine 
origin  of  those  Catholic  doctrines.  Besides 
the  cross,  as  a symbol  of  worship,  the  Aztecs 
had  religious  rites  which  very  nearly  resembled 
the  Catholic  sacraments  of  the  holy  eucharist 
and  baptism.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Prescott : 

Their  surprise  was  heightened,  when  they 
witnessed  a religious  rite  which  reminded  them 
of  the  Christian  communion.  On  these  occa- 
sions, an  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Aztecs  was  made  of  the  flour  of  maize,  mixed 
with  blood,  and,  after  consecration  by  the 
priests,  was  distributed  among  the  people,  who, 
as  they, ate  it,  ^showed  signs  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  declaring  it  was  the  flesh  of  the 
deity.’*  How  could  the  Roman  Catholic  fail 
to  recognize  the  awful  ceremony  of  the  eucha- 
rist?”t 

Again: 

‘‘  With  the  same  feelings,  they  witnessed 
another  ceremony,  that  of  the  Aztec  baptism ; 
in  which,  after  a solemn  invocation,  the  head 
and  lips  of  the  infant  were  touched  with  water, 
and  a name  was  given  to  it ; while  the  goddess 
Cioacoatl,  who  presided  over  childbirth,  was 
implored,  ^that  the  sin,  which  was  pven  to  m 
before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  might  not  visit 
the  child,  but  that,  cleansed  by  th^  waters,  it 
might  live  and  be  bom  anew.^ 

These  coincidences  were  striking  enough; 
and  surely  warranted  the  conclusion  of  the 
missionaries.  But,  mixed  up  as  those  quasi- 
Christian  rites  were,  with  the  most  abominable 
superstitions  of  a worship  stained  with  human 
gore,  they  could  not  greatly  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion by  the  natives  of  the  " unsullied  rites”  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  Something  more  than 
a mere  partial  coincidence ; something  more 
than  mere  human  power  or  mere  human 
means,  was  necessary  to  bring  about,  with 

* The  author  here  quotes  Yejtia,  Hiat.  Antigua,  L. 
I.  0.  18 : and  Aooata,  Lib.  5,  e.  24. 

t Vol.  iii,  pp.  384-5. 

i Ibid,  p.  385.  For  this  remarkable  doctrine  of  the 
Aatecfl,  Mr.  Prescott  cites  the  great  antiquary,  Saha- 
gun.  Hist,  de  Nneva  Espagna,  1.  ri,  c.  33. 
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such  astODishieg  rapidity,  the  complete  and 
general  conyersion  of  the  Aztecs.  The  finger 
of  God  was  there,  as  clearly  as  it  was  in  the 
conyersion  of  any  heathen  nation  that  eyer 
entered  the  Christian  fold ! We  can  explain 
the  phenomenon  on  no  other  principle.  The 
mere  zeal,  and  unblemished  purity,  and  deyo- 
tedness  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  howeyer 
they  may  haye  aided,  could  not,  of  themselyes, 
without  the  divine  aid  and  blessing,  have  ac- 
complished the  work.  **  Unless  God  build  the 
house,  in  vain  do  they  labor  who  build  it.’’ 

Mr.  Prescott,  like  Gibbon  and  most  others 
of  the  modem  fashionable  historical  school, 
has  a pious  horror  for  all  miracles.  He  pro- 
ceeds on  the  aammption  that  the  age  of  mira- 
cles has  ceased;”  for  which  position  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  ground,  than  the  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  such  wonders  have  wholly 
ceased  among  Protestants.  But  is  the  right 
hand  of  God  shortened  ?”  or  did  Christ  set  any 
limitation,  as  to  time,  to  the  numerous  pro- 
mises he  made  to  his  disciples  in  regard  to  the 
power  conferred  on  them  for  working  miracles? 
And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  great  emergency  of  the 
church.  One  of  these  emergencies,  strongly 
demanding  such  an  exhibition  of  divine  power, 
is  the  conversion  of  a heathen  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity. Surely  then,  if  ever,  miracles  should 
be  performed,  and,  notwithstanding  our  his- 
torian’s skepticism,  we  believe  they  were  per- 
formed in  the  conversion  of  Mexico.  We 
will  give  two  instances  to  which  Mr.  Prescott 
alludes  with  a lurking  sneer,  or  with  open 
unbelief. 

The  first  is  the  resurrection  of  the  sister  of 
Tanzapan,  lord  of  Michuacan,  after  she  had 
been  dead  four  days.  The  fact  was  believed 
by  her  brother,  as  yet  a heathen,  who,  at  her 
instance,  disbanded  a powerful  army  which 
he  had  collected  to  march  against  the  Spa- 
niards. It  is  also  commemorated  in  the  Mi- 
ch uacan  picture-records ; and  is  related  by  Ix- 
tlilxochitl,  the  Indian  lord  and  historian  of 
Tezcuco,  who  derived  it  from  a grandson  of 
Tanzapan.*  Is  such  evidence  as  this  to  be 
invalidated  by  the  mere  skeptical  doubt  of  Mr. 
Prescott? 

The  other  miraculous  occurrence  alluded  to 
took  place  at  Tlascala.  We  will  give  it  in  the 

* Pretoott  admitf  all  tliii,  vol.  iii,  19,  nok. 


words  of  Mr.  Prescott,  who  says  in  a note : — 
^ the  miracle  is  reported  by  Herrera,  and  be- 
Uevtd  by  Solis.” 

A large  cross  was  erected  in  one  of  the 
great  courts  or  squares.  Mass  was  celebrated 
every  day  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  of 
crowds  of  natives,  who,  if  they  did  not  com- 
prehend its  full  import,  were  so  far  edified, 
that  they  learned  to  reverence  the  religion  of 
their  conauerors.  The  direct  interposition  of 
heaven,  however,  wrought  more  for  their 
conversion  than  the  best  homily  of  priest  or 
soldier.  Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  left  the 
city — ^the  tale  (!)  is  told  on  very  respectable 
authority — ^when  a thin,  transparent  cloud  de- 
scended and  settled  like  a column  on  the  cross, 
and,  wrapping  it  round  in  its  luminous  folds, 
continued  to  emit  a soft,  celestial  radiance 
through  the  ni^ht,  thus  proclaiming  the  sacred 
character  of  the  symbol,  on  which  was  shed 
the  halo  of  divinity.”* 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a close. 
Few  that  have  read  the  history  of  the  conquest, 
even  as  related  by  the  prejudiced  pen  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  can  fail  to  have  remarked  its  emi- 
nently religious  character,  or  will  feel  disposed 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  that  deep  and  en- 
thusiastic conviction,  which  hurried  the  con- 
querors on  in  their  brilliant  career,  as  soldiers 
of  the  cross  and  as  chosen  instruments  of  a 
mysterious  Providence  for  the  dissemination 
of  Christianity.  Few,  too,  can  have  failed  to 
notice  the  remarkable  coincidence,  in  point  of 
time,  of  the  remarkable  defection  from  the 
ranks  of  Catholicity  in  the  old,  and  of  the  more 
remarkable  additions  to  her  numbers  in  the 
new  world.  At  the  very  time  that  the  refor- 
mation was  making  the  most  rapid  progress 
in  Europe,  tearing  whole  nations  from  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  and  threatening  her  total 
destruction ; this  church,  far  from  being  ap- 
palled by  the  danger  which  menaced  her  very 
existence  at  home,  arose  in  her  heavenly 
strength,  and  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth, 
stretched  forth  her  gigantic  arms  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  grasped  spiritual  empire  in 
new  worlds  which  her  children  had  discovered, 
and  reared  in  triumph  her  glorious  banner  of 
the  cross,  which  had  been  despised  at  home, 
in  the  heart  of  new  nations  and  of  new  peoples, 
who  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed !”  She 
thus  became  more  Catholic  afler,  than  she  had 
been  before,  the  reformation,  so  called  I Her 
Xaviers,  her  Olmedos,  her  Martins  of  Va- 
lencia, and  her  other  indefatigable  miasioa- 

♦ Vol,  i,  pp.  481,48i. 
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aries,  thus  more  than  retrieved  her  losses  in 
the  old  worlds  by  additional  conquests  to  her 
cross  in  the  new ! So  it  had  been  in  every 
great  emergency  of  her  history.  At  the  very 
periods  in  which  she  had  been  threatened  with 
the  greatest  dangers,  she  had  not  only  come 
out  victorious  from  the  struggle  which  threat- 
ened her  very  existence,  but  she  had  acquired 


new  vigor,  and  had  marched  on  to  new  con- 
quests ! Who  will  say  that  the  finger  of  God 
is  not  in  all  this  ? Who  can  explain  it  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  admitting  that  a mysterious 
Providence  watches  over  her;  and  that  the 
God  who  said : " the  gates  of  hell  shall  wot 
prevail  against  her,”  has  fully  redeemed  His 
promise?  M.  J.  S. 
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*8.  Drfenee  of  the  Christian  ReUgkn,  and  the  reUr 
gums  instruction  of  the  yowig,  delivered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  February 
10,  1844,  in  the  case  of  Stq>hen  Girard^s 
Witt.  By  Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  to  spread  before  them  an  account 
of  the  causes  which  have  brought  Mr.  Web- 
ster before  the  world  as  the  champion  of 
Christianity.  We  gather  the  main  facts  from 
the  opening  of  his  argument.  The  late  Mr. 
Girard,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  time 
in  this  country,  in  his  last  will,  among  other 
bequests  for  public  purposes,  devised  the  sum 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  mayor,  alder- 
men and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust,  for 
the  foundation  of  a permanent  college,  suffi- 
ciently spacious  for  the  accommodation  of  at 
least  three  hundred  scholars.  The  college 
grounds  * were  to  be  enclosed  with  a solid 
wall,  at  least  fourteen  inches  thick  and  ten 
feet  high,  capped  with  marble,  and  guarded 
with  irons  on  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  getting  over.”  There  were  to  be 
but  two  entrances,  each  closed  by  two  gates, 
the  outer  of  wood  and  the  inner  of  iron.  The 
subsequent  provisions  regulated  the  course  of 
studies,  and  bestowed  certain  general  powers 
upon  the  trustees ; upon  whom  however,  he 
placed  two  restrictions,  which  are  to  be  the 
conditions  on  which  his  bequest  was  made 
and  to  be  enjoy  ed.  The  second  of  these  pro- 
visions we  give  at  large. 

* The  testator  had  at  first  devoted  a square  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  grounds  of  the  college,  but  subsequently 
poreoased  a tract  of  forty-five  acres,  near  the  ci^, 
which  he  directed,  by  a codicil,  to  be  appropriated  uur 
that  purpose. 

44* 


Secondly.  I enjoin  and  require  that  no 
ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect 
whatever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station 
or  duty  whatever,  in  the  said  college  : nor  shall 
any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose, 
or  as  a visitor,  within  the  premises  appropnated 
to  the  purpo^  of  the  said  college. 

In  making  this  restriction,  I do  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person 
whatsoever;  but,  as  there  is  such  a diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  them,  I desire  to  keep  the 
tender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  de- 
rive advantage  from  this  bequest  free  from  the 
excitement  which  clashing  doctrines  and  secta- 
rian controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce;  ray 
desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers 
in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  scholars,  the  purest  principles  of 
morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active 
life  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habits, 
evince  benevolence  towards  their  feUow-crealures, 
and  a love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry, 
adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets 
as  their  maturer  reason  may  enable  them  to 
prefer.” — P.  10. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  aspect,  which 
Protestantism  presents  to  the  eye  of  a thought- 
ful man,  should  have  produced  the  effect 
which  it  did  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Girard.  He 
looked  around  him,  doubtless,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  upon  the  constant  change  and  the 
contradiction  and  the  fluctuation  of  its  doc- 
trines— and  the  view  but  tended  to  strengthen 
his  bias  towards  infidelity.  Unfortunately  he 
looked  upon  Protestantism  as  Christianity  or 
its  greater  portion,  and  confounded  Catholicity 
with  the  myriads  of  conflicting  sects  that  as- 
sail her  ancient  temples  on  every  side.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  look  upon  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  as  separate  and  distinct  from  these 
“ clashing”  doctrines,  and,  without  examining 
its  claims,  without  even  imagining  that  it  was 
no  sect,  but  the  great  root  and  tree  from  which 
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all  ieets  had  been  originally  etd  (ff,  he  passed 
in  hia  otm  heart  the  same  judgment  upon  it 
that  struck  so  justly  upon  its  opponents. 
The  Catholic  church  in  this  land  was  but  a 
small  and  scattered  flock  even  in  the  years  of 
his  early  manhood : he  could  scarcely  judge 
of  the  merits  of  its  unchanging  unity. 

Mr.  Girard  looked  round  upon  the  Protestp 
ant  world : it  was  more  especially  before  hia 
eyes.  He  saw  the  people  contending  that  the 
Bible  was  their  only  guide,  that  it  contained 
the  word  of  God,  and  yet  he  saw  their  teach- 
ers and  preachers  exercising  an  almost  arbi- 
trary sway  among  them.  He  saw  them  con- 
tending that  those  who  search  for  truth  * pray- 
erfully’ must  find  it,  and  yet  condemning  the 
results  of  that  same  search  in  others.  He  saw 
them  preaching  a thousand  different  doc- 
trines— and  yet  his  reason  told  him  that  truth 
must  be  but  one.  He  saw  them  yielding 
and  passing  over  certain  things  as  minor 
points,^^  and  he  concluded  that  if  any  por- 
tion of  what  was  presented  to  him  as  the 
word  of  God,  was  unimportant,  there  might 
be  other  portions  as  unimportant,  portions 
which  might  be  believed  or  not  at  plea- 
sure: that  if  a part  might  be  rejected,  the 
whole  might  be  rejected.  He  looked  on  Pro- 
testantism— ^its  raging  sea  of  doctrine,  tossing 
in  the  wildest  tempest  of  confusion,  billow 
rushing  upon  billow,  wave  swallowing  up 
wave,  in  its  madness  overwhelming  the  frail 
barks  of  those  who  bad  trusted  their  dearest 
treasure  on  its  deceitful  bosom,  and  lashing  its 
surges  to  frenzy,  to  dash  themselves  in  vain 
against  the  immovable  rock  on  which  the  true 
church  was  built  by  its  heavenly  founder.  He 
looked — and  can  it  be  wondered  that  he  paused, 
that  he  hesitated,  that  he  doubted,  and  that 
doubt  should  at  length  have  yielded  to  despair ! 
The  structure  of  his  faith  was  reared  upon 
the  sands,  and  the  raging  waters  swept  it  from 
its  place.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he  then 
determined  to  exclude  from  the  walls  of  his 
college  these  men,  whom  he  found  frantically 
disputing  about  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  hum- 
ble Saviour,  when  from  their  first  principle 
each  clashing”  doctrine  must  be  equally 
true ; whom  he  saw  surrounded  by  uncertain 
ties  and  wandering  amid  contradictions— con- 
demning what  perhaps  they  had  before  pro- 
fessed, and  professing  what  but  a little  while 
ago  they  had  condemned:  in  a word,  these 


teachers  of  " clashing”  doctrines,  who,  wrapt 
up  in  their  zealous  assaults  upon  the  creed  of 
others,  forgot  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of 
their  own,  and  negated  to  inculcate  on  the 
hearts  of  their  followers,  the  heavenly  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  **  charity”  and  the  unchange- 
able laws  ofptire  moroMiy! 

This  sweeping  restriction  furnishes  the  main 
ground  on  which  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Girard  and 
their  counsel  hoped  to  set  aside  the  bequest, 
and  to  recover  the  two  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  trustees.  Mr.  Webster  contends  that  this 
provision  directly  assails  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  that  its  execution  is  calculated  and 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  effect  its  over- 
throw. He  contends  that  this  bequest  is  no 
charity,  and  that  the  law  will  not  support  it 
He  declares  that  there  can  be  no  charity  which 
is  not  connected  with  religion. 

‘'No,  sir!  no,  sir!  If  charity  denies  its 
birth  and  parentage — if  it  turns  infidel  to  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion — ^if  it 
turns  unbeliever — ^it  is  no  longer  charity! 
There  is  no  longer  charity,  either  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  jurisprudence; 
for  it  separates  itself  from  the  fountain  of  its 
own  creation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  religion ; there  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  human  laws,  either  before  or 
after  the  conquest,  there  can  be  found  no  such 
thing  as  a school  of  instruction  in  a Christian 
land,  from  which  the  Christian  religion  has 
been,  of  intent  and  purpose,  rigorously  and 
opprobriously  excluded,  and  yet  such  schod 
regarded  as  a charitable  trust  or  foundation.” — 
P.20. 

Go  back  to  the  earliest  ages— to  the  ages  of 
faith,  to  the  ages  when  abbeys  and  monasteries 
were  se^  like  countless  gems  in  the  green  and 
joyous  surface  of  merry  England,  and  teU  of 
a school  of  science  that  was  not  also  a school 
of  religion,  tell  of  a charity  to  a monastery, 
even  for  “^superstitious”  use,  which  did  not 
also  in  its  necessary  efiect  endow  that  monas- 
tery with  new  ability  to  prosecute  its  purposes 
as  a school  of  science  and  religion. 

“ I perfectly  agree  with  what  my  learned 
friend  says  in  regard  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
old  world  as  seats  of  learning,  to  which  we  are 
all  indebted  at  the  present  day.  Much  of  om 
literature — almoet  alt  of  our  early  hUtoricM,  and 

A VAST  AMOUNT  OF  EITERART  TREASURE  tOOl 

preeerved  therein  and  emanated  therefrom.  But 
we  all  know  that  although  these  were  emphoH- 
edUy  receptacles  for  learning  of  the  hiorsst 
ORDER,  yet  they  were  edwaye  connected  with 
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Christianity,  and  were  always  conducted  as 
schools  of  reUgiaw  learning^*  P.  58. 

We  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  “ ignorant  and 
lazy  monks  the  testimony  of  one  such  man 
as  Daniel  Webster  should  forever  set  at  rest 
the  clamor  of  the  ignorant,  and  hush  the  fierce 
outcry  of  the  bigoted. 

Mr.  Webster  refers  to  the  law  of  England, 
for  his  authority  upon  the  subject  of  charities. 
In  quoting  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General 
V8.  Cullum,  arising  out  of  a charity  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  and  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Bury,  St.  Edmund’s,  he  says : ‘‘  There 
were  uses,  also,  now  deemed  superstitious, 
such  as  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.” 
Mr.  Webster  here  is  describing  the  case  in  the 
light  in  which  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  English 
law.  Perhaps,  it  will  not  be  an  uninteresting 
enquiry  to  examine,  for  a moment,  how  far 
the  law  of  England  is  consistent  with  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions.  Several  statutes  were 
passed,  subsequently  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
hibiting certain  charitable  uses  and  declaring 
them  to  be  superstUiom,*^  to  wit:  saying 
masses  and  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. Now,  if  the  laws  concerning  charita- 
ble uses,  as  in  force  in  England,  are  in  force 
also  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  any  provision 
left  for  either  of  the  above  named  purposes 
would  be  “deemed  superstitious,”  and  there- 
fore void.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  effect;  it  would  be  controlled  by  the  courts; 
it  would  be  interfered  with  and  prevented. 
The  great  law  of  the  land,  the  constitution,  de- 
clares that  every  man  shall  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  “ that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  ri^s  of 
conscience.^*  If  the  laws  of  England,  therefore, 
do  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  by 
declaring  certain  uses  superstitious,  they  are  of 
no  force  or  effect  in  Pennsylvania — the  consti- 
tution being  the  highest  law  known  to  her  courts 
of  Justice.  Now,  the  Catholic  believes  that  the 
prayers  of  the  living  may  avail  him  after  death ; 
he  believes  thus,  and  attempts  to  render  his 
belief  practical  and  beneficial.  The  law  of 
England,  if  in  force,  steps  in  and  declares  the 
provision  which  he  thus  makes,  to  be  void  as  a 
“ superstitious”  use,  and  conirob  and  interferes 
with  the  exercise  and  practice  of  this  belief. 
But  the  constitution  declares  that  no  human 


authority  shall  so  control  or  interfere.  There- 
fore the  law  of  England  concerning  supersti- 
tious uses  cannot  be  in  force  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  if  ever  in  force  was  repealed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  No  use  can  by  the 
law  be  deemed  superstitious,  and  void  for  that 
cause  alone;  for,  by  the  constitution  all  re- 
ligions are  equally  protected,  all  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  are 
equally  guarded,  and  no  one  creed  or  portion 
of  a creed  is  denounced  as  superstitious.  The 
statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4,  on  charitable  uses,  is  in 
force  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  adopted 
by  the  judges  who  very  frequently  have  un- 
dertaken to  legislate  for  the  people.  It  de- 
clares certain  charitable  uses  to  be  good ; but 
omits  of  course  any  such  as  praying  for  the 
dead,  saying  masses  — which,  however,  it 
does  not  prohibit  — although  they  were  ex- 
pressly denounced  as  superstitious  by  former 
acts.  Several  cases,  which  are  omitted  in  this 
statute,  have  been  declared  good  uses,  and  the 
reason  of  their  omission  has  been  stated  to  be, 
that  “ Religion  being  variable  according  to  (he 
pleasure  of  succeeding  princes,  that  which  at  one 
time  is  held  for  orthodox,  may,  at  another,  be 
accounted  superstitious,  and  then  such  lands 
are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  as  appears  by  1 Ed. 
6th,  c.  14.*  The  English  government  had 
declared  the  Catholic  religion  superstitious  and 
endeavored  to  suppress  it  by  law ; therefore 
cases  springing  from  that  faith  were  deemed 
and  declared  superstitious.  The  stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania declares  all  religions  equal,  and  to  be 
alike  protected  : it  proclaims,  in  effect,  that  in 
the  eye  of  its  law,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
superstition,  or  as  superstitious  uses,  that  there 
is  no  such  ground  as  that  for  rendering  void 
any  provision  or  bequest. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  commenting  upon  the  con- 
temptuous exclusion  of  the  clergy  by  Mr.  Gi- 
rard, enters  into  an  eloquent  defence  of  their 
order,  insists  upon  their  intimate  connection 
with,  and  absolute  necessity  for,  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gospel,  and  bestows  upon  them 
no  small  degree  of  eulogy^ 

“ Sir,  I take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world,  upon  either  continent, 
can  there  be  found  a body  of  ministers  of  the 

• Sir  F.  Moor’s  readjur  on  the  stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  4. 
quoted  in  Bacon  Ab.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  EorlisK 
lawyers  on  the  stability  and  unwavering  truth  of  the- 
Ehiglish  church.! 
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gospel  who  perform  so  much  service  to  man^ 
m such  a fuU  spirit  of  self  denial,  under  so  little 
encouragement  from  government  of  any  kind, 
and  under  circumstances  always  much  strait- 
ened and  often  distressed,  as  tnc  ministers  of 
the  gospel  in  tke  United  States,  of  all  denomi- 
nations. P.  14. 

Mr.  Webster  could  not  rejoice  over  such 
virtues  more  than  ourselves ; Christian  feeling 
would  compel  us  to  applaud  zeal  and  purity 
of  life  even  in  those,  whose  creed  we  believe  to 
be  erroneous.  Yet,  in  assenting  to  his  praises 
we  must  make  two  reservations.  We  cannot 
consent  to  honor  those  whose  zeal  btims  only 
with  hatred  towards  all  who  differ  from  them 
in  belief,  whose  days  are  spent  in  a fierce  war 
against  a religion  which  is  pure  and  holy,  and 
a faith  which  has  come  down,  changeless  and 
unchangeable,  from  the  day  that  its  founder 
first  gave  the  command  to  his  chosen  twelve 
to  go  forth  and  teach  all  nations.  We  can 
honor  the  zeal  of  him,  who  though  unwittingly 
in  error,  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  with  at 
least  Christian  feeling,  pursues  the  line  of  his 
duty  with  charity  for  his  guide  and  guardian : 
we  can  honor  his  motives  while  we  weep  over 
his  wanderings.  But  the  reckless  incendiary, 
whose  fierce,  unchristian  zeal,  in  its  frenzied 
hate,  lights  the  blazing  torch  and  prepares  the' 
heart  and  hand  of  the  ignorant  fanatic  to  use 
it,  is  deserving  of  all  the  abhorrence  that  cha- 
rity will  permit.  The  purity  of  his  life  in  other 
respects,  his  surpassing  intelligence  and  learn- 
ing, but  assimilate  him  the  more  to  the  master 
spirit  of  the  fiends. 

We  cannot  consent  to  the  comparison  which 
Mr.  Webster  so  sweepingly  makes,  and  the 
superiority  which  he  seems  to  attribute  to  the 
clergy  of  this  country,  over  the  same  body  in 
other  lands.  Mr.  Webster  is  speaking  in  the 
language  of  eulogy.  It  is  his  object  to  place 
the  whole  body  in  the  highest  point  of  view, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  denomination, 
and  properly  without  narrow  or  personal  ex- 
ceptions, in  order  that  his  argument  may  pro- 
duce the  greater  effect : it  is  rather  a mere  eu- 
logistic attribute,  a kind  of  compound  adjective, 
than  a strict  comparison  j we  doubt  whether 
the  learned  gentleman,  at  the  moment  of  giving 
utterance  to  the  sentence,  had  really  in  his 
mind  the  comparative  merits  of  the  clergy  of 
other  lands.  If  he  did  studiedly  make  this 
comparison,  he  has  been  more  unjust  than  well 
comports  with  the  vast  and  capacious  mind 


that  has  raised  him  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
American  greatness ; he  has  condemned  whole 
bodies  of  men,  unheard,  in  circumstances 
which  render  it  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  be  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  their  merits  or  their  demerits. 

That  great  truth  has  been  thus  proclaimed 
and  proved  (a  truth  which  I believe  will  in 
time  to  come  shake  all  the  Merarchiet  of  Eu- 
rope), that  the  vokmtanf  support  of  such  a 
ministry,  under  free  insututions,  is  a practical 
idea.'^— P.  15. 

It  was  not  our  intention  in  taking  up  this 
speech  to  carp  at  trifles,  but  really  we  must 
object  to  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Webster  at- 
taches to  the  word  hierarchy.  In  a former 
page,  he  says  of  the  clergy,  they  constitute 
no  hierarchy  1”  Now,  it  is  true,  that  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  do  not  foim,  as  a 
body,  a hierarchy : but  in  the  separate  churches 
hierarchies  do  exist  Mr.  Webster  conveya 
the  idea  that  a hierarchy  is  the  clergy  of  a 
church  established  by  government,  whereas  it 
is  the  established  ecclesiastical  government  of 
the  clergy  or  ministry  of  a church.  Hier- 
arch,^' says  Johnson,  is  the  chief  of  a sacred 
order — Hierarchy,  a sacred  government,  rank 
or  subordination  of  holy  men.  2d.  Ecclesias- 
tical eetablishment.^^  This  last  definition,  has 
evidently  lead  Mr.  Webster  astray.  The  very 
authority  given  to  support  this  meaning  proves 
our  position : consider  what  I have  written 
from  regard  to  the  church  established  under 
the  hierarchy  of  bishops.” — Swift.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  sacred,  and 
ment — so  that  ecclesiastical  govemmeni  is  the 
proper  secondary  meaning.  There  are  several 
hierarchies  in  this  land  of  ours,  with  due  sub- 
mission to  Mr.  Webster;  we  have  a church 

under  the  hierarchy  of  bishops the  Epis- 
copalians profess  to  have  the  same,  and  every 
denomination  has  some  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment” 

We  are  at  a loss  to  discover  why  a man  in 
principle  so  tolerant  as  Mr.  Webster  has  proved 
himself  in  certain  portions  of  his  defence, 
should  in  certain  other  portions  seem  to  rejoice 
in  the  prospective  overthrow  of  hierarchies  and 
the  downfall  of  mitres.*  We  fear,  on  Mr. 
Webster's  account,  that  he  is  yet  far  off  from 
the  fruition  of  his  hopes — ^from  the  consumma- 
♦P.  61. 
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tk>n  of  his  desires.  The  hierarchy’  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  is  beyond  the  dread  of  destruction. 
Persecution  and  danger,  and  death,  canxKit  ex- 
terminate its  members.  The  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty has  sustained  it  through  the  storms  and 
perils  and  revolutions  of  eighteen  centuries. 
The  floods  of  barbarian  invasion  that  swept 
over  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  world,  bore 
it,  like  the  ark  of  old,  upon  its  surface  freighted 
with  the  hopes  and  treasures  of  posterity.  It 
remained  unshaken  when  all  beside  had 
passed  away.  It  withstood  the  stormy  flood 
which  the  infidels  of  France  poured  over  the 
world,  seeking  its  destruction  above  that  of  all 
other  institutions.  It  is  not  now,  that  the  Al- 
mighty will  withdraw  his  sustaining  hand — 
it  is  not  now  that  his  spirit  will  desert  his 
church — ^that  spirit  will  continue  with  her  all 
days  unto  the  end. 

The  “great  truth  thus  proclaimed,’^  and  nobly 
proclaimed  we  grant  it — ^was  still  more  nobly 
proclaimed  in  Ireland  and  England,  long 
before  the  spirit  of  intolerance  gave  way  in 
this  land  to  the  spirit  of  universal  freedom  and 
equality.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood of  those  lands  were  supported  by 
voluntary  contribution,  when  that  voluntary 
contribution  was  punishable  with  death ; when 
in  addition  to  that  voluntary  contribution,  fines 
and  penalties  to  the  king  and  tithes  to  the 
church  by  law  established,  were  extorted  from 
the  wretched  and  persecuted  yet  faithful  Catho- 
lics. Proclaimed  and  proved — aye,  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  their  sentences,  it  was  proved  by 
their  tortures,  it  was  recorded  in  their  blood. 
A clergy  laboring  fearlessly  in  their  vocation, 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  dying,  passing  to  the 
deepest  dungeons  in  disguise  to  administer  the 
last  ntes  of  their  persecuted  faith  to  some 
sentenced  martyr — ^with  the  hurdle  and  the 
chord,  and  the  knife,  and  the  fire  that  was  to 
consume  their  vitals  tom  from  the  yet  living 
body,  before  their  eyes  : a people  unshrinking 
from  their  duties,  receiving,  harboring,  cherish- 
ing, and  voluntarily  supporting  that  clergy — 
with  the  scafibld  at  Tyburn,  and  the  fires  at 
Smithfield,  as  their  guerdon.  If  then  it  is  a 
boast,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  in  this  free  land 
where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  its  full 
success,  what  glory  is  it  not  to  that  people,  in 
whom  its  practice  was  treason  and  its  punish- 
ment was  death  7 

From  this  eulogy  on  the  clergy,  Mr.  Web- 


ster passes,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  which  he  contends  is 
assailed,  and  would,  to  a degree,  be  overthrown 
by  the  exclusion  of  its  ministers.  Let  us'  ex- 
amine the  justice  of  this  position  by  the  light 
of  Protestantism  alone — ^let  us  see,  whether  by 
the  objectionable  restriction,  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, on  Protestant  principles,  is  necessarily 
assailed.  We  contend  that  it  is  not  We  de- 
sire not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Girard’s  scheme : we  condemn 
it  more  vehemently  than  Mr.  Webster  has 
done — but  we  contend  that  it  is  only  on  Catho- 
lic grounds  that  it  can  be  condemned,  and  that 
it  is  only  by  Catholic  arguments  that  that  con- 
demnation can  be  sustained.  To  these  argu- 
ments Mr.  Webster  has  been  compelled  to 
resort ; his  position  is  Catholic,  and  his  speech 
is  not  only  a defence  of  Christianity,  but  of  Ca- 
tholicity. 

We  consider  that  this  restriction  is  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  have  been  adopted,  pre- 
paratory to  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  tbe  great 
ruling  principle  of  Protestantism — the  private 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Protestants 
do  contend  that  each  man  must  search  the  Bible 
for  hj^  faith;  that  he  himself  must  gather  truth 
from  its  inspired  pages ; that  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  failure  or  success.  The  Bible 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation.  It 
is  the  rule  and  guide  that  is  to  conduce  to 
heaven^ — it  is  plain,  and  no  man  who  searches 
“ prayerfully  ” can  go  astray  ! What  other 
guide,  or  teacher,  or  preacher,  then  is  neces- 
sary 7 The  Bible  with  the  rule  of  private  in- 
terpretation is  the  whole  ground  work — ^the 
foundation,  the  structure,  aye  the  pinnacle  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  Now  Mr.  Girard  says 
not  one  word  prohibitory  of  the  Bible — on  the 
contrary,  if  words  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
true  meaning,  he  seems  to  intimate  his  ap- 
proval of  its  use.  He  directs  the  teachers  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest 
principles  of  morality.  Mr.  Girard  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  Bible — itaprivate  interpreta- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  Protestantism.  To 
preserve  Protestant  Christianity,  then,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  each 
of  these  students.  From  the  Bible,  undoubt- 
edly, are  to  be  gathered  the  “ purest  principles 
of  morality,” — it  is  their  very  fountain-head — 
it  is  their  most  clear  and  sparkling  source. 
But  Mr.  Webster  contends  that 
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*^-The  proposed  school  is  to  be  founded  on 
plain  and  clear  principles^  and  for  plain  and 
clear  objects  of  infidelity.’’ 

And  why  ? Because  the  clergy^  unnecessary 
guides  under  the  Protestant  rule^  are  excluded, 
and  religious  teaching  of  particular  tenets  is 
prohibited?  Because  the  rule  of  private  iU' 
terpretation  is  strictly  insisted  on?  Because  it 
is  declared  that  there  shall  be  no  pre-judging 
of  what  ‘‘  tempts  ” are  true,  and  what  are  not, 
but  that  the  mind  of  the  student  shall  be  kept 
unbiassed  by  sectarian  controversy,”  until  it 
is  fully  matured  and  able  to  judge  for  itself,  to 
use  clearly,  and  without  bias,  the  rule  of  pri- 
vate interpretation?  Are  Protestants  sincere 
in  insisting  upon  this  as  their  cardinal  doc- 
trines ? Or  is  it  only  as  a deceptions  bait  held 
out  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  ? Do  they  not 
virtually  declare : **  Come ! take  up  this  holy 
book  and  judge  for  yourself ; that  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  salvation — that  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  a Christian ! But  beware ! do  not 
date  to  open  its  pages  until  we  have  instilled 
into  your  mind  the  doctrines  which  we 
preach — the  faith  which  we,  by  otir  private  in- 
terpretation, have  discovered — the  rules  and 
articles  of  belief,  which  toe,  poor  failing  mor- 
tals like  yourself,  have  extracted  from* their 
holy  and  inspired  words.  Beware ! it  is  our 
cardinal  doctrine,  but  practise  it  not,  or  you 
are  not  of  us!”  Must  then  the  human  mind, 
the  great  and  guiding  reason  of  man,  be 
swayed  and  prejudiced,  before  you  will  per- 
mit him  to  search  for  himself?  Must  you 
render  him  incapable  of  judging  before  you 
will  permit  him  to  judge  ? Must  you  bind  him 
hand  and  foot  with  the  resistless  chains  of 
early  teaching  before  you  dare  bid  him  toil 
up  the  rough  and  difficult  path  of  truth  ? and 
when  thus  irretrievably  fettered,  do  you  tell 
him,  “ go  forth  free  and  xmtrammeUed  ?”  Vain 
mockery  ! your  vaunted  rule  of  private  inter- 
pretation, where  is  it  ? Your  freedom  of  soul, 
whither  hath  it  flown  ? Boasting  of  spiritual 
liberty,  ye  are  bound  in  adamantine  chains ; 
like  the  conqueror  of  old,  ye  are  led  bound 
captives  in  triumph;  your  very  guides  and 
leaders  whom  you  follow  do  not  dare  to  claim 
infallibility — they  dare  not  assert  that  they  may 
not  possibly  be  wrong.  And  do  ye  need  even 
these  poor  failing  guides  to  preserve  and  guard 
you  from  the  snares  of  infidelity — ^the  tendency 
to  unbelief — to  tot(d  Protestantism — ^to  the  re- 


jection of  dU  instead  of  part  which  your  very 
principles  produce  ? How  long  have  ye  bees 
toiling  after  the  spirit  and  truth  of  the  holy  book? 
Sincerely,  aye,  sincerely,  many,  most  of  ye, 
but  erringly.  Still  toiling,  tmling,  yet  still 
wandering  in  contradiction,  doubt  and  error. 
Toiling,  still  toiling!  The  repentant  ^irits 
who  are  for  ever  doomed  in  the  dark  caverns 
of  Caucasus  to  pour  in  sadness  over  the 
pages  of  the  alcoran,  until  they  shall  have 
gathered  its  meaning,  exclaim:  ^^Ages  we 
have  labored  here  in  this  dread  solitude,  yet  an 
eighth  of  us  cannot  understand  even  the  first 
line ! pass  on  Musselman ! Thou  const  learn 
nought  of  us ! ” “ Pass  on,  good  Christain !” 
These  teachers  might  exclaim,  Thou  canst 
learn  nought  of  us  but  this : the  star  of  faith  is 
one;  its  ray  is  bright  and  dazzling,  but  it 
twinkles  not  Its  light  can  never  vary,  never 
lead  astray!  Ours,  alas!  are  but  flickering 
fire-fly  lights,  that  sparkle  in  changing  myiiads 
amid  dread  swamps  and  pitfalls,  amongst 
which,  wandering  by  their  dim  light  alone, 
thou  must  be  lost ! Seek  thee  a guide  or  thon 
must  perish !”  Aye,  fix  thine  eye,  good  Chris- 
tian, on  the  star  of  faith — breach  out  thy  right 
hand  unto  the  true  guide ! go  on  unshrinking, 
for  the  cannot  fail ! Her  spouse  is  with  her, 
his  spirit  animates,  directs,  and  governs — his 
hand  upholds,  his  power  strengthens,  his  good- 
ness fills  her  with  light  to  guide  thee  and  with 
means  to  save!  Onward,  good  Christian! 
Heed  not  the  flickering  lights  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  syren  song  of  false  spiritual  freedom, 
that  would  betray  thee ! There  is  but  one  true 
faith,  there  is  but  one  authority  to  teach  and 
preach,  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  expound 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  that  tribunal  is 
the  infallible  church  of  Christ. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  went  even  far- 
ther than  this,  and  to  an  extent  that  I regretted ; 
he  said  that  there  was  as  much  impute  about 
the  Bible  as  about  any  thing  else  in  the  world. 
No,  thank  God,  that  is  not  the  case !” 

Binket.  The  dispute  about  the  meaning 
of  words  and  passages ! You  will  admit  that?” 

Webster.  Wdl,  there  is  a dispute  about 
the  translation  of  certain  words.”  P.  45. 

Let  us  examine  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, by  the  light  of  his  own  admission.  The 
English  translation  is  the  Bible.  It  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  speak  the  English 
tongue.  It  is  their  infallible  guide-^ow,  if 
there  is  a dispute  about  the  translation  of  cer- 
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tain  words,  (very  indefinite  language!)  there  isa 
dispute  about  the  correctness  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Elnglishmen.  But  that  which  affects  its  cer- 
tainty and  truth  in  part,  surely  affects  to  that 
degree  the  certainty  and  truth,  of  the  whole. 
If  Mr.  Webster  denies  that  the  English  ver- 
sion, or  rather  the  many,  varying,  and  differ- 
ing, and  mutilated  versions  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, are  the  infallible  Bible ; all  men  must  fall 
back  upon  the  originals  from  which  these  were 
translated  by  uninspired  men.  Thus  another 
obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  discovery 
of  truth,  by  means  of  private  interpretation 
and  the  Protestant  has  not  only  to  rely  on  his 
erring  reason,  but  to  bring  that  reason  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  through  a doubtful  and  dis- 
puted medium.  Now  we  will  contend  that  the 
commonly  received  version,  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  is  not  itself  essentially  infallible. 
That,  in  many  portions,  or  in  most,  it  may 
happen  to  be  a strictly  correct  translation,  we 
do  not  deny — ^that  is  an  accidental  quality, 
not  an  inherent  one  as  should  be  its  infallibility. 
It  is  correct — ^but  it  is  correct  as  might  be  a 
simple  statement  which  any  man  might  make 
of  the  contents  of  a chapter — ^with  the  proba- 
bilities, of  course,  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
written  and  compared  translation  : the  instance 
however,  will  explain  our  meaning.  The 
translator  might  be  wrong  as  well  as  the 
narrator  from  memory.  The  Scriptures  were 
composed  and  written  in  certain  languages  by 
men-  inspired  thereto  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
These  holy  writings  in  the  originals,  as  thus 
inspired,  must  be  infallibly  true.  Now,  when 
a Weak  mortal,  liable  to  error,  translates  this 
infallible  book,  what  is  the  process  ? He  reads 
a sentence  in  the  original  tongue,  which,  pef- 
haps  he  but  indistinctly  understands ; he 
gathers  its  meaning,  and  fixes  it  on  his  mind. 
He  has  formed  an  idea  of  it — that  idea  is 
merely  his  own  thought — it  may  be  widely 
different  from  the  idea  which  the  inspired  pen- 
man intends  to  convey,  for  men  will  differ 
upon  the  plainest  and  most  explicit  declara- 
tions. This  idea  again  may  have  been  shorn 
of  much  of  its  original  spirit  and  coloring — 
however  it  is  impressed  upon  his  mind,  it  has 
become  his  own  thought.  Another  duty  is  yet 
to  be  performed : the  thought  thus  impressed 
is  to  be  announced  to  the  people  in  the  tongue 
which  they  speak.  Few  men  can  express 


fully  their  conceptions — the  most  eloquent  have 
wept  over  their  impotence  to  pour  forth  the 
flood-tide  of  their  souls.  Yet,  this  poor,  fail- 
ing, uninspired  mortal,  is  now  to  record  in  one 
language  (in  some  cases  a language  which  he 
cannot  speak  and  can  scarcely  write,)  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  that  Gos- 
pel, whose  first  recording  even  by  those  men 
who  had  long  announced  it  by  word  of  mouth, 
required  the  spirit  of  God  to  give  it  infallibility. 
The  idea  thus  perhaps  but  partially  conceived, 
and  yet  more  partially  expressed,  tinged  it  may 
be  by  the  peculiar  feelings,  and  biassed  by  the 
peculiar  belief  of  the  translator — ^the  mere  pri- 
vate understanding  of  one  liable  to  error — can 
you  call  it  the  infallible  word  of  God?  Is  it 
true,  necessarily,  or  is  it  not  true,  only  because 
it  happened  that  the  translator  did  conceive  « 
correctly,  when  it  has  also  happened  in  other 
cases,  that  he  did  not  conceive  correctly  ? Sup- 
pose it  now  written  and  ready  for  the  press— 
the  omission  or  mis-reading  of  a single  word, 
may  most  fatally  change  the  sense.'*  Here 
the  printer  and  the  proof-reader  should  also  be 
infallible.  The  Protestant  doctrine  requires 
more  infallible  personages  even,  than  they  pro- 
vide for  us.  The  church  teaches  us : what  we 
accept  upon  her  authority  we  know  to  be  truth — 
she  cannot  err — the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
agamst  her — for  the  spirit  of  Gkxi  is  with  her.f 

♦ We  have  seen  it  related,  we  do  not  know  on  what 
anthority,  that  a great  many  copies  of  the  Bible  were 
printed  off  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Ut,  with  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  mistake — **  Thou  shalt  commit  adul- 
tery*’— the  **  noV*  had  been  omitted  by  accident.  Place 
such  a copy  in  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianity— he  would  not  know  that  that  was  a mistake; 
may  not  translations  made  into  strange  tongues  contain 
mistakes  as  bad  as  this  ? 

t In  a subsequent  page,  (46)  Mr.  Webster,  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  **  clashing  doctrine  and  sectarian 
controversies,**  says  : “ We  have  a constitutional  go- 
vernment, about  the  powers,  and  limitations  and  uses 
of  which  there  is  a vast  amount  of  differences  ofbeUef. 
Your  honors  have  a bedy  of  laws,  now  before  you,  in 
relation  to  which  differences  of  opinion,  almost  innu- 
merable, are  daily  opened  before  the  courts ; in  all 
these  we  see  clashing  doctrines  and  opinions  advanc^ 
daily,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  religious  world.*’ 
But  is  there  no  mode  by  which  these  clashing  doc- 
trines and  opinions  can  he  settled,  and  by  which  men 
can  ascertain  what  really  is  the  law  and  the  will  of 
their  conduct — for  if  they  fail  to  observe  that  law, 
ignorance  to  them  is  no  defence  ? The  judges  whom  he 
imdressed  at  that  moment,  were  for  that  purpose  sitting 
on  the  bench.  And  has  €rod  provided  no  tribunal,  no 
authori^,  to  guide,  direct,  ana  adjudge  upon  differences 
of  opinions,  to  declare  what  is  that  law,  on  the  obser- 
vance of  which  the  eternal  salvation  depends  ? Is  his 
wisdom  inferior  to  the  wisdom  of  his  creatures,  and 
his  justice  unequal  to  their  justice  ? It  cannot  be ! He 
has  established  his  church  upon  earth,  he  has  promised 
her  his  spirit,  and  commanded  all  men  to  submit  to  her 
authority. 
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But,  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  ' Bible  alone’  rule.  Who  is  to  decide 
on  the  inspiratioD,  the  authenticity  of  the  dif> 
ferent  books  that  compose  the  Old  and  New 
Testament?  Many  like  these  were  written  in 
the  eariy  ages,  but  the  councib  of  the  church 
rejected  all  but  these.  The  rest  have  perished. 
These  the  church  guarded  as  her  dearest  trea- 
sure— ^these  alone  she  preserved.  As  far  as 
the  Protestant  can  know,  some  of  these  rejected 
books  may  have  been  inspired  and  necessary : 
some  of  those  preserved,  uninspired  and  unne- 
cessary. He  has  no  authority  here.  The  Bible 
cannot  tell  him!  He  must  recur  to  history, 
and  history  but  leaves  him.  in  greater  doubt 
The  ignorant  man  has  not  even  this  resource ; 
he  must  rely  upon  the  authority  of  a church 
that  does  not  even  claim  to  be  infallible — to  be 
free  from  the  possibility  of  error.  This  is  the 
stumbling  block  to  Protestants.  This  makes 
teaching  and  preaching  necessary,  while  they 
declare  that  the  Bible  alone  is  necessary.  This 
makes  so  many  Protestants  careless  of  religion 
and  its  behests.  With  no  infallible  power  to 
rely  on,  with  no  sure  evidence  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  they  have  no  proof  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity,  except  the 
evidence  of  the  past,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
past  is  the  tradition  of  the  church.  They  re- 
ject that  evidence ; they  cast  themselves  upon 
the  tide  of  error ; and,  though  some  are  caught 
and  whirled  round  in  the  eddies  of  Protestant- 
ism, many  are  driven  on  until  they  discover 
that  there  is  no  certain  resting  place  between 
the  firm  rock  of  the  faith  and  the  dark  sea  of 
infidelity.  Will  you  talk  to  these  men  about 
revelation, — about  Christianity?  They  will 
smile ! Point  to  the  Bible — they  will  laugh 
you  to  scorn.  What!  they  exclaim,  prove 
revelation  to  us  by  what  you  say  is  the  thing 
revealed ! Make  the  Bible  its  own  witness ! 
Away ! 

The  Catholic  has  a witness — the  undying 
and  unwavering  testimony  of  all  ages  of  his 
church  : but,  you  declare  that  witness  corrupt 
and  peijured — unworthy  of  belief!  I accept 
that  declaration,  and,  because  I do  accept  it, 
that  book  which  you  hold  out  to  me,  I must 
reject  as  unsustained,  unproved ; for  you,  as 
well  as  the  Catholic,  must  rest  it  on  that  testi- 
mony which  you  have  declared  corrupt  and 
perjured.  If  I receive  it,  I must  receive  it  from 
the  Catholic! 


We  have  thus  shown,  from  the  diffieuUiss 
in  the  way  of  private  interpretation,  and  iis 
fatal  tendency,  why  the  Bible  alone,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Girard’s  charity  scholan, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from 
the  dangers  of  infidelity.  Let  us  now  listen  to 
a great  and  eloquent  Protestant  contending  for 
the  necessity  and  the  divine  origin  of  a minis- 
try. His  argument  is  Catholic  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  we  shall  contend  that  it  strikes  deeper 
than  its  author  intended.  We  give  it  in  his 
own  eloquent  words,  breathing  the  might  of 
his  intellect,  and  surrounded,  like  a halq,  by 
the  glow  of  his  genius. 

He  who  rejects  the  ordm&ry  means  of  ac-  I 
complishing  an  end,  intends  to  de/eof  the  end  { 
itself.  And  I say  that  this  is  true,  although 
the  means  originally  be  means  of  human  ap- 
pointment, and  not  attaching  to  or  resting  on 
any  higher  authoiity.  For  example:  if  the 
New  Testament  had  contained  a set  of  princi- 
ples of  raoralitv  and  religion,  without  remrenee 
to  the  means  by  which  those  principles  were 
to  be  established,  and  yet,  if  in  the  course  of 
time  a st^em  of  means  bad  sprung  up,  become 
identified  toUh  the  history  the  unnid,  become 
general,  sanctioned  by  continued  use  and  custom, 
then  he  who  rejects  those  means  would  design 
to  reject,  and  would  reject,  that  moraMty  and 
rdigion  themselves, 

**  This  is  strictly  true,  where  the  end  rested 
on  divine  authority,  and  human  agency  devii^ 
and  used  the  means.  But  if  the  means  them- 
selves be  of  divine  authority  also,  then  the 
rejection  of  them  is  direct  rejection  of  that 
authority. 

*^Now,  I suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the 
New  Testament  more  clearly  establish^  by  the 
author  of  Christianity  than  the  appointment  of 
a Christian  ministry.  The  world  was  to  be 
evangelized,  was  to  be  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  Tight,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  spread  and  propagated  by  the  tnMm- 
XfientalUy  of  man.  A Christian  ministry  was 
therefore  appointed  by  the  Jluthor  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  himself,  and  it  stands  on  the  same 
auUunity  as  any  other  part  of  his  religkm. 
When  the  lost  sheep  ot  the  house  of  Israel 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  disciples  were  commanded  to  to 
forth  into  all  the  cities,  and  to  preach  *that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.^  It  teas  added, 
that  whosoever  ehould  not  receive  them,  nor  hetr 
their  words,  it  should  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  than  for  them.  And  after  his 
resurrection,  in  the  appointment  of  the  great 
mission  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  author 
of  Christianity  commanded  that  they  should 

go  into  the  world,  andpreath  the  Go^dtoevery 
creature.  This  was  one  of  Ids  last  commands; 
and  one  of  his  last  promises  was  the  asstmmee, 

**  Lo,  I am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  if 
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lie  woMi^  I say,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
set  forth  more  authentically  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament than  the  appointment  of  a Christian 
ministry;  and  he  who  does  not  believe  this,  does 
not,  and  cannot  believe  the  test.”  Pp,  30,  31. 

Let  us  carry  out  this  argument  in  its  legiti- 
mate tendency,  and  we  shall  see  the  full  Ca- 
tholic force  that  it  bears  with  it  “The  system 
of  means”  must  be  either  of  divine  or  human 
origin ; and  we  contend,  as  Mr.  Webster  has 
most  clearly  and  forcibly  proven,  that  it  is  of 
divine  origin.  But,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
“ system  of  means,”  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  for  so  many  ages,  was  of  human  insti- 
tution. As  far  back  as  history  can  bear  us  in 
the  search — ^far  beyond  the  clash  of  the  barba- 
rian sword,  and  the  wild  shout  of  barbarian 
triumph,  stilled  and  turned  back  at  the  voice 
of  an  aged  and  defenceless  pope,  far  beyond 
the  mighty  struggles  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  that  gave  victory  to  the  champions  of 
Christianity  over  its  last  heathen  persecutor, 
far  beyond,  do  we  trace  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  the  communion  of  all  churches  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  convocations  of  general 
councils  to  define  and  declare  what  have  been 
in  all  times  articles  of  faith,  the  submission, 
never  doubtful,  never  hesitating,  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  to  these  decrees,  in  one  word, 
the  whok  system  of  spiritual  gwemment  of  the 
Catholic  church  as  it  exbts  unchanged  at  the 
present  day,  the  whole  “system  of  means” 
which  the  Catholic  church  now  uses  to  pro- 
pagate the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  apply  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour’s  blood  to  the  children  of 
men  unchanged  and  unvaried,  the  same  as  that 
which  Christianity  used  a thousand  years  be- 
fore the  reformation.  Down  to  the  day  that 
Luther  broke  his  solemn  vow  of  chastity  and 
obedience,  down  to  the  day  when  he  cast  off 
the  authority  of  his  church  and  led  after  him 
thousands  of  the  reckless  and  licentious  who 
were  weary  of  restraint,  for  a thousand  years 
that  system  ‘‘had  become  identified  with  the 
kisiory  (f  the  uforld,  become  general,  sanctioned 
by  continued  use  and  custom,^^  submitted  to  by 
all  Christians  and  linked  with  Christianity  it- 
self; “ then  he  vobo  rejected  those  means  ioould 
haoe  designed  to  rtject  and  would  home  rtyected 
that  monUty  and  religion  themsdoesJ*  The 
reformers  did  reject  these  means — they  remo- 
delled the  whole  system  and  invented  a new 
VoL.  III.— No.  8.  45 


“ system  of  means.”  The  reformers,  there- 
fore, did  reject  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  which 
those  means  were  intended,  and  for  ages  did 
effectually  disseminate.  Protestantism,  on  Mr. 
Webster’s  showing,  is  not  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  does  not  contain  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity. 

If  this  be  true  when  the  system  of  means  is 
supposed  to  be  merely  of  human  invention, 
how  irresistible  is  the  conviction  when  it  is 
proved,  that  it  was  instituted  by  God  ? when  it 
is  proved  that  not  only.an  order  of  ministers,  a 
priesthood  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  that  a church,  visible  and  temporal,  yet 
spiritual  and  infallible,  was  established  by  the 
Saviour  ? when  it  is  proven  that  he  bestowed 
his  power  upon  that  church — that  he  com- 
manded all  men  to  hear  her,  to  submit  their 
differences  to  her  arbitration,  to  listen  to  her 
commands,  and  to  submit  with  reverence,  for 
that  he  would  be  ever  with  her,  guiding,  guard- 
ing, and  protecting  ? when  it  is  proven  that 
he  who  rejects  her  authority  rejects  the  autho- 
rity of  her  founder,  the  authority  of  God? 
Who  can  hesitate  when  these  things  are  stand- 
ing before  him,  like  the  angel  in  the  path  of  the 
prophet,  warning  him  to  fly  from  the  dangers 
which  beset  him — who  can  hesitate  to  fly  into 
the  arms  of  that  church,  to  rebel  against  which 
is  to  rebel  against  God  ? Thus  much,  for  one 
single  glance  at  the  effect  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
argument. 

From  another  portion  of  this  extract  we 
might  draw  an  equally  strong  argument,  to 
sustain  the  immutable  nature  of  the  faith. 
Christ  promised  to  be  with  his  church,  or  with 
its  ministry,  as  Mr.  Webster  understands  it, 
“ all  days  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  This 
was  his  last  promise.  It  was  unfailing.  He 
was  with  his  church  or  his  ministry  then,  or 
the  only  church  and  ministry  that  existed  at 
the  moment  before  Luther  and  the  other  re- 
formers started  up  against  that  only  church, 
or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  not,  his  promise  had 
faded ; for  the  Catholic  church  had  gone  on, 
the  same  body,  the  same  outward  form,  and 
the  same  doctrine,  through  every  age  as  it 
rolled  on,  connecting  itself  with  and  tracing 
back,  without  opposition  or  denial,  its  lineal 
descent  from  the  church  of  the  primitive  ages, 
the  church  of  the  apostles.  It  was  evidently 
the  same  church  over  which  St  Peter  had  pre- 
sided. Those  who  denied  its  authority — Lu- 
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ther  and  the  arch  reformers— each  contended 
with  the  other,  declaring  that  hit  was  the  ho- 
nor of  having^sl  preached  the  doctrines  which 
they  taught.  Then,  if  Christ’s  promise  had 
not  failed,  he  was  with  this  church,  and  they 
who  started  up  against  this  church,  started  up 
against  him.  If  he  was  with  her,  if  his  spirit 
inspired  her,  and  taught  her  all  truth,  if  the 
gates  of  hell  could  never  prevail  against  her, 
and  if  she  was  to  be  visible,  like  a shining 
light  upon  a mountain,  age  after  age  must 
have  continued  in  the  fruition  of  those  pro- 
mises, in  the  belief  and  preservation  of  that 
faith  which  he  preached,  pure  and  unadulte- 
rated. For  had  one  article  of  faith  been  altered, 
made  false,  and  yet  been  received  and  believed 
by  the  church,  she  would  have  been  in  error, 
the  gates  of  hell  would  have  prevailed  against 
her,  and  Christ’s  promises  would  have  failed. 
Reformation  then,  after  error  in  faith,  would 
have  been  too  late,  for  the  word  of  God,  the 
foundation  of  Christianity,  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Reformation,  before  error,  could  be 
no  reformation — reformation  at  the  precise  mo- 
metU  of  error,  involves  a contradiction : for  if  a 
new  doctrine  were  opposed- as  soon  as  broached, 
there  cotdd  be  no  error  in  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  church — the  proposition  itself  supposes 
the  contrary — the  new  doctrine  would  be  false, 
the  old  remain  unchanged.  It  would  not  be 
reformation,  but  it  would  be  the  condemnation 
of  the  new  false  doctrine,  as  the  Catholic 
church  condemned  the  new,  and  therefore  false 
doctrines  of  the  reformers;  it  would  be  the 
cutting  off  the  decayed  branches  from  the 
sound  body.  There  could  be  no  such  thing, 
then,  as  a reformation  of  faith,  for  the  faith  of 
the  church  could  never  change,  could  never 
become  erroneous,  could  never  be  improved. 

Again,  history  furnishes  us  with  a powerful 
argument.  The  practice  of  excommunication 
for  heresy,  &c.  by  the  church,  is  universally 
known.  It  extends  back  and  finds  its  origin 
in  the  very  days  of  the  apostles.  St.  Paul  bids 
us  carefully  avoid  false  teachers,  and  not  to 
listen  to  an  angel  from  heaven,  were  he  to 
preach  other  doctrines  than  he  has  taught. 
This  practice  of  condemning  and  avoiding 
new  doctrines  was  always  in  force  and  must 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  doc- 
trine delivered  by  the  apostles  is  taught  by 
those  whom  they  instructed  and  sent  forth : 
but  one  of  these  teachers  promulgates  some- 


thing which  is  dififerent  from  the  creed  of  the 
apostles,  something  slightly  new,  something 
erroneous.  Its  novelty  must  immediately  have 
attracted  observation  and  examination,  and  that 
novelty  itself  would  necessarily  have  insured 
its  condemnation ; it  would  have  proved  that 
it  was  not  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles. 
If  the  false  teacher  persists  in  his  errors,  he  is 
excommunicated;  the  error  and  its  deluded 
followers  can  thus  never  be  incorporated  with 
the  church,  or  vitiate  the  purity  of  its  doctrines, 
but  the  old  faith,  thus  broadly  marked  from 
and  uncontaminated  by  the  new  doctrines,  is 
still  taught  and  preached  to  the  world  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  inspired  twelve.  The 
same  thing  must  take  place  on  the  starting  of 
every  new  doctrine.  It  was  impossible,  then, 
that  the  faith  should  have  changed  in  the 
slightest  particle,  guarded  and  directed  as  these 
human  means  were,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
by  the  promises  and  presence  of  Christ  His- 
tory proves  this ; the  testimony  of  all  past  ages 
sustains  it;  the  present  confirms  it  Search 
the  records  of  the  whole  past,  dive  into  the 
voluminous  writings  of  the  fathers,  trace  back 
church  history  to  its  source,  and  behold  the 
outcry  that  is  always  raised  and  the  condem- 
nation and  secession  that  always  follows  on 
the  assertion  of  some  new  doctrine ! Compare 
the  true  and  ancient  faith,  as  it  is  there  de- 
clared by  its  defenders,  with  the  faith  which 
the  Catholic  church  at  this  day  professes — is 
there  any  difference,  any  opposition,  any 
clashing”  between  them  ? Are  they  not  one 
and  the  same  identically?  Does  the  faith  of 
Augustine,  the  apostle  of  England,  differ  from 
the  faith  of  Xavier,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies? 
Does  the  faith  of  Poly  carp  and  Laurence  and 
the  myriad  martyrs  of  the  countless  ages  past, 
differ  from  the  faith  of  those  who  are  winning 
their  immortal  crowns  in  the  far  off  east  ? Does 
the  faith  of  those,  who  bore  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  pagan  darkness  of  northern 
Germany,  differ  from  the  faith  of  the  priests 
who  are  preaching  and  dying  in  the  midst  of 
China,  who  are  toiling  in  Africa,  who  are  la- 
boring along  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  the  deserts  of  the  Amazon,  amid  the  wild 
but  tolerant  dwellers  of  California,  or  among 
the  fierce  fires  and  frenzied  hate  of  a great, 
free,  and  civilized  people  ? There  is  but  one 
God,  but  one  faith,  everywhere  the  same,  un- 
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changing  and  unchangeable;  the  polestar  of  sal- 
vation, to  whose  quenchless  light,  the  church, 
the  one  true  compass,  points  unvaryingly! 
Throughout  the  whole  world,  her  altars  offer 
up  the  same  daily  sacrifice,  her  priests  teach 
the  same  faith,  her  children  adhere  to  the  same 
creed.  In  the  rich  plains  of  Hindostan,  from 
the  humble  reed-thatched  church,  the  same 
voice  of  prayer,  in  the  same  tongue,  goes  up 
to  the  throne  of  the  living  Grod,  that  ascends 
amid  the  glittering  splendor  which  dazzles  the 
eye  and  the  rich  harmony  which  enchants  the 
soul  above  the  tomb  of  the  apostles.  In  the 
log  church  of  the  far  west,  the  same  divine 
sacrifice  is  offered,  that  renders  acceptable  the 
proudest  structure  which  towers  above  the 
city  of  the  seven  hills ; everywhere,  through 
all  climes,  in  every  land,  and  among  every 
people,  by  all  races  and  by  all  tribes  through- 
out the  whole  Catholic  world,  the  same  faith 
is  believed,  the  same  doctrines  are  taught,  the 
same  communion  preserved  with  the  chief 
bishop  who  fills  the  holy  chair  of  the  fisher- 
man. 

We  have  but  one  more  extract  to  make  from 
this  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Webster.  The 
most  deplorable  events  have  occurred  since  the 
delivery  of  his  argument,  which,  could  they 
have  been  foreseen,  would  doubtless  have 
given  a different  coloring  to  Mr.  Webster’s 
views  upon  the  kind  of  Christianity  witnessed 
in  this  country. 

‘^And  where  there  is  any  religious  sentiment 
amongst  men  at  all,  this  sentiment  incorporates 
itself  with  the  law.  Evety  thing  dectares  it! 
The  massive  cathedral  of  the  Catholic ; the 
Episcopalian  church,  with  its  spire  pointing 
heavenward ; the  plain  temple  of  the  Quaker ; 
the  log  church  of  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the  wil- 
derness ; the  mementoes  and  memorials  around 
and  about  us — ^the  graveyards — their  tomb- 
stonee  and  epitaphs — their  silent  vaults,  their 
moulderihg  contents — all  attest  it.  The  dead 
prove  it  as  weU  as  the  living!  The  generation 
that  is  gone  before^eak  to  it,  and  pronounce 
it  fimm  the  tomb ! We  feel  it ! all,  all  proclaim 
that  Christianity — general,  Christian- 

ity--4Dhristianity  independent  of  sects  and 
parties — that  Cnristianity  to  which  the  sword 
and  the  faggot  are  vnknown — general,  tolerant 
Christanity  is  the  law  of  the  landP^  P.  68. 

Would  to  God  that  it  were  so  in  reality.  It 
undoubtedly  is  the  law  of  the  land.^^  It  is  the 
pride  of  our  people,  and  the  glory  of  our  con- 
stitution. It  is,  perhaps,  the  deep  and  abiding 
feeling  of  the  intelligent,  the  high  minded,  the 


pure  of  heart  But,  ‘^the  sword  and  the  faggot” 
have  been  at  work,  “ the  massive  church  of 
the  Catholic”  has  gone  down  in  its  ruins; 
the  mementos  and  memorials  around  and 
about  us,  the  violated  graveyards,  the  broken 
tombstones,  the  burned  dwellings  ‘‘  all  attest 
it”  Hw  dead  prove  it  as  weU  as  the  living!” 
But  no ! it  is  not  Christianity  that  has  done  this 
work ! Christianity  is  the  religion  of  charity! 
The  Gospel  is  the  message  of  peace  and  good 
will ! Wretches,  in  the  form  and  garb  of  men, 
have  stirred  up  the  dark  passions  of  a frenzied 
mob ; they  have  driven  them  to  madness ; they 
have  instilled  into  their  hearts  their  own  frantic 
fanaticism,  and  have  sent  them  forth  in  the 
name  of  religion,  to  do  the  work  of  irreligion ; 
in  the  name  of  toleration,  to  do  the  work  of  in- 
tolerance ; in  the  name  of  justice,  to  perpetrate 
injustice ; in  the  name  of  right,  to  do  wrong 
most  foul ; in  the  name  of  mercy,  to  be  most 
unmerciful ; in  the  name  of  charity,  to  shed 
human  blood ; in  the  name  of  Christianity,  to 
destroy  Christian  temples  and  profane  Chris- 
tian altars;  in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  the 
work  of  fiends ! The  eye  of  heaven  is  looking 
down  upon  us — in  the  midst  of  the  hissing  and 
curling  flame,  it  looked  out  calmly  above  the 
tumult  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude — the 
power  of  the  Most  High  is  over  us — ^his  wing 
can  shelter  and  protect  his  children ! In  the 
day  of  his  wrath  who  shall  withstand  him? 
His  church  in  all  ages  has  suffered  persecution. 
He  died  upon  the  cross,  scoffed  at  by  his  ene- 
mies ; and,  who  are  we  that  we  should  escape 
the  fate  which  he  foretold  for  his  true  follow- 
ers ? Oh,  Catholic ! gather  hope  and  joy  from 
the  grief  and  sorrow  of  your  sacked  churches ; 
light  up  the  fire  of  charity  and  love  from  the 
expiring  flames  that  have  desecrated  your  al- 
tars! Let  the  beautiful  flower  of  your  faith, 
watered  with  blood,  spring  up  and  flourish 
amid  the  dust,  and  ruins,  and  dead  embers  that 
look  out  upon  you  from  the  consecrated  ground 
where  stood  your  temples ! 

Would  to  God  that  the  sentiment  uttered  by 
Mr.  Webster  pervaded  every  bosom  I Would 
to  Gk)d  that  it  filled  every  heart!  The  torch 
of  the  incendiary  would  be  quenched  forever ; 
the  shout  of  infuriated  bigotry  would  sink  to 
silence ; the  clamorous  voice  of  the  persecutor 
would  be  hushed  by  the  stem  voice  of  justice ; 
the  frenzy  of  the  mob  would  be  crushed  down 
by  the  strong  arm  of  force.  But  Mr.  Webster, 
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here  ae  dsewhere,  has  attributed  his  own  libe- 
ral sentiments^  the  loTe  of  umreraal  freedom 
of  conscience  wKich  doubtless  exists  in  his  own 
breast,  to  the  mass  of  the  whole  people.  He 
has  even  cast  the  bright  coloring  of  his  own 
thoughts  upon  the  rugged  past,  tinging  its 
sombre  hues,  bringing  out  the  fairer  points 
into  bright  relief  and  casting  the  shadow  of  ob- 
liyion  over  its  blood-stained  excrescences.  Mr. 
Webster  is  inclined  to  be  liberal  as  far  at  least 
as  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  equality  of 
all  creeds  are  concerned.  The  spirit  of  the  age, 
we  think,  is  with  him,  all  reflecting  upright 
men  are  with  him ; all  deem  equal  toleration 
and  protection  to  be  the  undeniable,  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  sect  or  denomination,  and 
the  persecution  which  bigotry  and  hatred  may 
excite,  they  look  upon  as  the  expiring  efibrts 
of  fanaticism,  rushing  in  fury  to  the  faggot  and 
the  sword,  because  its  moral  power  had  de- 
parted from  it.  This  is  the  view  he  would 
gladly  take  of  it ; but,  we  fear  that  the  dreadful 
scenes  which  were  enacted  in  Philadelphia, 
were  but  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
unpunished,  nay,  almost  by-law-approved-of, 
burning  of  the  Charlestown  convent,  whose 
ruins  looked  mournfully  from  the  spot  where 
Warren  fell,*  upon  the  great  orator,  as  on  a 
late  occasion,  on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill, 
at  the  foot  of  its  towering  monument,  he  elo- 
quently dwelt  upon  the  justice,  the  liberality, 
and  the  toleration  of  his  people. 

We  have  thus  brought  to  a close  the  remarks 
which  we  intended  to  ground  upon  portions 
of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech,  but  we  cannot  bid 
adieu  to  the  subject  without  adding  one  word 
upon  the  orator  himself.  Mr.  Webster  stands 
pre-eminent  among  American  speakers.  A son 
of  the  cold  north,  bis  soul  glows  with  that 

* On  the  spot  where  w«f  won  New  England's  glory, 
was  oonsammated  New  England’s  shame.  The  spirits 
of  the  dead  heroes  must  have  wept  as  they  saw  the 
ashes  of  Mount  Benedict  mingling  with  their  own ! 
Both  deeeerated  by  aaorilegioiis  hands.  • 


warmth  of  genius  which  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  great  and  moving  orator.  No  one  can 
hear  the  name  of  Webster  without  respect  for 
his  genius ; no  one  can  listen  to  the  bumiiig 
flow  of  his  mighty  soul  when  roused  up  in  a 
good  and  just  cause,  without  confessing  him 
to  be  a great  man.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  prejudices  of  his  education,  he  has  not 
suffered  them  to  appear  for  one  moment  in  his 
great  effort  in  defence  of  Christianity.  He  has 
grasped  the  subject  in  his  comprehensive  mind 
and  has  fallen  on  a Catholic  ground  of  aigu* 
ment,  because  his  logical  mind  could  find  rea- 
son and  strength  in  them  alone.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  he  was  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
bis  argument;  but,  this  very  fact  can  only 
prove  the  intimate'^  connection  between  just 
reasoning  and  the  true  faith.  Seeking  for 
strong  arguments  to  sustain  Christianity,  he 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  those  which 
sustain  Catholicity.  But,  how  eloquent,  how 
strong,  how  convincing  would  he  not  have 
been,  had  Catholic  feelings  showed  in  his  breast, 
whilst  Catholic  arguments  were  pouring  from 
his  tongue ; had  Catholic  spirit  and  Catholic 
faith  swelled  in  his  mighty  heart  and  sustained 
him  in  his  war  upon  the  demon  of  infidelity. 
Oh ! if  Mr.  Webster  had  but  traced  out  to  its 
latest  link,  the  glorious  chain  of  argument  on 
which 'he  had  so  eloquently  entered,  if  he  had 
followed  out  the  positions  which  he  assumed, 
how  differendy  would  he  have  looked  upon 
the  Catholic  church  as  compared  with  all  the 
rest  of  Christianity ; he  would  bare  been  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  **  that  there  was  but  on 
God,  one  faiOi,  one  baptwn;  that  there  was  but 
one  shepherd,  one  righdy  cqnstituted  ministry, 
one  fold ; and  that  diat  fold  was  the  church, 
the  nurse  of  many  saints,  and  the  mother  of 
coundess  martyrs ; the  light  upon  the  moun- 
tain; the  spouse  of  the  Saviour;  the  never 
changing,  and  the  never  varying,  hokj,  Cafftth 
He,  apoUoHe  church  I 
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From  the  time  that  Luther  and  his  disci- 
ples assaulted  the  rock  of  faith  which 
Christ  himself  had  pronounced  impregnable^ 
the  church  of  God  has  mourned  the  recreancy 
and  the  fall  of  many  of  its  ministers  as  well  as 
the  loss  of  numbers  of  its  fold.  It  is  true  that 
Catholicity,  when  purged  of  its  secret  enemies 
and  corrupt  adherents,  has  thereby  shone  forth 
the  brighter,  and  that  many  who  judged  the 
church  by  the  scandals  of  its  member^  have  be- 
come thus  better  able  to  appreciate  its  innate 
worth,  and  contemplate  its  eternal  truths  in  an 
atmosphere  no  longer  clouded.  In  the  beautiful 
language  of  Moehler,  we  still  smart  under  the 
pain  which  the  so-called  reformation  inflicted,  a 
pain  which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  wound  has  l^ome  an  issue, 
through  which  all  the  impurities  have  flowed 
off  that  bad  men  had  introduced  into  the  wide 
compass  of  the  dominions  of  the  church,  for 
she  herself  is  ever  pure  and  eternally  undefiled. 
Yet  in  the  pain  with  which  we  look  back  upon 
the  scandals  of  the  past,  how  refreshing  is  it 
to  follow  down  from  the  days  of  Luther,  the 
career  of  those  higher  lights  of  the  church, 
those  more  special  guardians  of  her  dogmas  and 
discipline,  the  bishops,  archbishops,  and  pri- 
mates that  are  scattered  among  the  many  sees 
into  which  our  earth  is  apportioned ! How  few 
of  them  all  have  been  truant  to  their  sacred 
trusts,  and  how  firmly  and  nobly  have  they 
stood  at  the  helm  amid  the  waves  and  storms 
and  buffctings  which  beat  up  against  the  sacred 
ark  entrusted  to  their  guidance  I Standing  upon 
the  high  eminence  where  history  now  places 
us,  it  is  a glorious  sight  to  look  down  upon 
the  vale  of  the  past,  and  witness  the  fidelity  and 
constancy  with  which  these  high  depositories 
of  our  holy  faith  have  preserved  against  all 
assaults,  the  purity  of  Catholic  principles  and 
the  majesty  of  Catholic  worship.  If  the  re- 
luctant Balaam  could  now  survey  these  senti- 
nels of  the  New  Testament,  how  much  more 
vehemently  than  of  yore  might  he  not  ex- 

45* 


claim : “ How  beautiful  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Jacob!  and  thy  tents,  O Israel!’’ 

In  our  own  country,  the  higher  orders 
of  the  priesthood,  such  as  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, were  not  known  anterior  to  the 
American  revolution.  Such  was  the  jealousy 
with  which  Catholicity  was  viewed  by  the 
colonists,  that  priests  had  to  bef  very  cautious 
how  they  appeared  at  large,  lest  they  should 
incur  insult  and  personal  violence.  In  Mary- 
land indeed  there  was  a short  interval  of  re- 
pose for  the  hunted  Catholic;  a little  era,  during 
which  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  con- 
science, but  it  soon  passed  away — the  seed  then 
sown,  passed  not  away  with  it,  but  in  time 
grew  up  in  vigor  and  now  shows  forth  good 
fruit  The  devoted  disciples  of  St.  Ignatius, 
through  all  the  perils  of  provincial  misrule, 
struggled  nobly  for  the  cause  of  religious  truth, 
and  when  the  dangers  of  persecution  had  ended, 
began  more  freely  to  disseminate  the  doctrines 
of  which  they  had  been  the  special  conserva- 
tors in  British  America.  Truth,  released  from 
the  manacles  of  colonial  oppression,  spread 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  their  example 
and  the  force  of  their  learning.  From  the 
ranks  of  these  pious  men,  known  in  the  church 
as  the  society  of  Jesus,  came  the  first  head  of 
the  American  hierarchy,  the  illustrious  Carroll, 
and  his  immediate  succe^or,  the  learned  and 
saintly  Neale.  Of  the  virtues  and  eminence  of 
the  first  archbishop,  much  has  been  already 
written  and  much  more  remains  to  be  said. 
His  successor,  the  Most  Rev.  Leonard  Neale, 
the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  a native 
of  the  province  of  Maryland,  and  was  born  on 
the  15lh  of  October,  1746,  near  Port  Tobacco  in 
Charles  county,  of  worthy  and  respectable  pa- 
rents, whose  ancestors  emigrated  to  the  colony 
with  Lord  Baltimore.*  The  illiberal  policy  of 

* The  firat  of  Archbishop  Neale’s  ancestors  who 
settled  in  Maryland  had  been  an  admiral  in  the  sarrioe 
of  James  11,  and  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  from 
the  prize  money  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  oaptores 
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the  colonial  government  of  Maryland  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  Catholics^  left  no  other  re- 
sort for  those  who  had  wealth  enough  to  afford 
it,  than  to  send  their  children  into  Catholic 
countries  to  be  educated.  Many  and  trying 
were  the  scenes  to  which  this  bitter  choice  to 
which  Catholics  were  driven  gave  rise,  espe- 
cially among  the  gentler  sex.  Even  in  these 
days  when  the  facilities  of  ocean  navigation  are 
so  much  increased  and  its  dangers  so  much 
lessened,  there  are  few  mothers  that  would 
entrust  their  chOdren  to  its  perils,  without  many 
sorrowful  yearnings  for  their  safe  return 
to  the  domestic  fire-side.  How  greatly  then 
must  we  admire  the  firmness  of  a widowed 
matron,  who  having  previously  parted  with 
four  of  her  children,  prepares  to  entrust  two 
more  of  them  to  the  dangers  of  an  ocean  voy- 
age. She  looked  to  the  ultimate  good  they 
were  to  derive  from  the  separation,  and  stifling 
for  a moment  all  the  softer  sensibilities  of  her 
sex,  she  forced  from  her  embrace  her  reluctant 
boys,  Leonard  and  Charles,  and  resorted  to 
violence  to  place  them  on  the  ship  which  was 
to  bear  them  from  their  home.  Such  was  the 
painful  alternative  left  for  the  widowed  mother 
of  Leonard  Neale,  yet  with  a Spartan  spirit 
she  adopted  it,  and  only  turned  to  weep  when 
the  gliding  bark  reminded  her  that  this  she  had 
done  because  in  her  own  country  there  was  no 
place  allowed  to  educate  a Catholic.  She 
wished  for  the  advancement  of  her  children  in 
religious  as  well  as  profane  learning;  she 
wished  to  see  them  pious  as  well  as  intelligent ; 
she  was  anxious  that  they  should  grow  up  for- 
tified in  the  truths  of  that  religion  in  which 
alone  she  saw  neither  error  or  innovation,  and 
to  accomplish  this  she  sent  Leonard  across  the 
ocean  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  be  educa- 
ted by  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  St.  Omer’s.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a fertile  genius  which 
he  diligently  cultivated,  while  a laudable  emu- 
lation in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  led  him 
successfully  through  every  difficulty  of  science. 
From  St.  Omer’s  Leonard  was  removed  to 
Bruges,  and  thence  to  Liege,  and  in  every  situ- 
ation distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
acquirements.  Having  passed  with  great  suc- 
cess through  his  course  of  philosophy  and 

sfiipftnish  vetaeh.  His  wealth  consisted  of  dollars 
Setled  cob  doUars,  with  which  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  Charles  ooantv  was  purchased  and  called  Cob 
HntAf  where  |onn  ef  hts  descendants  still  reside. 


theology,  he  determined  to  enlist  himself  among 
the  followers  of  St  Ignatius.  In  this  happy 
choice  of  life,  he  had  the  consolation  to  find 
himself  ultimately  in  company  with  four  of  his 
brothers.  William  Chandler  Neale,  his  eldest 
brother,  after  being  elevated  to  the  priesthood, 
was  stationed  in  England,  where  he  died,  and 
Joseph,  his  second  brother,  took  the  vows  of 
St  Ignatius  on  his  death- bed.  In  a letter  to 
his  mother  written  from  Bruges,  in  1770,  Leo- 
nard speaks  most  feelingly  and  affectionatdy 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  then  scattered  about 
Europe.  That  letter,  remarkable  for  its  filial 
and  fraternal  piety,  enters  into  familiar  detafis 
of  the  health,  dispositions,  and  capacity  of  all 
his  family,  and  announces  to  his  mother  the 
safe  arrival  of  Francis,  his  youngest  brother,  at 
St.  Omeris.  There  was  much  in  this  letter  to 
repay  that  mother  for  her  noble  and  Christian 
sacrifices  j much  to  console  her  for  the  pious 
direction  which  her  precepts  had  given  to  the 
hearts  of  her  children.  Four  of  her  sons  had 
embraced  the  priesthood,  a fifth  had  declared 
his  intention  of  following  their  example ; and 
her  daughter  Ann  had  become  a nun  of  the 
order  of  St.  Clare,  at  Aire,  in  Artois.  What 
a joyous  spectacle  was  this  for  the  pious  ma- 
tron whose  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  her  children.  To  see  them,  one 
after  another,  like  the  family  of  St.  Bernard, 
embracing  a religious  life  and  sacrificing  all 
worldly  considerations,  for  those  sacerdotal 
dignities  which  they  gloried  in  the  more,  as 
they  doomed  them  to  so  many  perils  and  such 
arduous  trials.  Leonard,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  had  scarcely  attained  to  the  rank  of  the 
priesthood,  before  his  heart  was  destined  to  a 
bitter  trial  by  the  suppression  of  that  order  to 
whose  discipline  and  rules  he  had  vowed  obe- 
dience. An  unrighteous  combination  of  infi- 
dels and  courtezans,  trod  down  for  a while  the 
most  distinguished  body  of  priests  that  ever 
honored  any  age  of  the  church.  A Kaunitz, 
a D'Arguillon,  a Mutroni,  and  a D’Aranda, 
leagued  with  the  lewd  mistresses  of  a French 
court,  effected  one  of  the  severest  calamities 
that  ever  befell  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  or 
the  cause  of  virtue.  In  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits, 
morality  and  religion  sustained  a terrible  shock, 
and  infidelity  acquired  a strength,  which  to  this 
day  is  severely  felt  throughout  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  Bourdaloue  which  did  not  shrink  from 
taunting  the  haughtiest  and  most  potent  mo- 
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narch  of  his  age  with  his  crimes  and  debauch- 
eries, was  ill  relished  by  a licentious  court 
That  spirit,  the  true  spirit  of  the  Jesuits,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  suppression  of  their 
order.  **  These  apostolic  men,”  says  the  ve- 
nerable Archishop  Carroll,'  foes  to  vice,  whe- 
ther it  appeared  in  palaces  or  hovels,  under 
regal  rob^  or  squalid  rags,  could  never  be  pre- 
raUed  on  to  come  to  terms  with  the  wicked 
and  compromise  the  cause  of  their  divine  mas- 
ter. Hence,  lascivious  and  irreligious  coui^ 
tiers  leagued  together,  perverted  the  minds  of 
weak  and  improvident  monarchs,  and  formed 
the  abolition  combination.”*  The  suppression 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  occasioned  many  and 
trying  hardships  to  the  good  fathers  of  that 
illustrious  institution.  The  same  hatred  that 
caused  their  suppression  and  secularization, 
stripped  them  of  all  their  visible  and  tangible 
property  and  turned  them  upon  the  world  in 
utter  destitution.  In  these  straits  the  good  fa- 
thers were  leil,  each  to  direct  his  steps  towards 
that  country  most  congenial  to  his  affections, 
and  best  suited  to  his  habits.  Mr.  Neale,  like 
his  distinguished  companion  in  trouble.  Car- 
roll,  found  refuge  and  support  in  England. 
There  he  was  charitably  received,  and  under- 
took the  charge  of  a small  congregation  which 
he  governed  with  great  zeal.  His  little  flock 
found  in  him  a most  devoted  servant  and  che- 
rished him  as  a kind  and  indefatigable  pastor. 
But,  the  vineyard  was  too  small  for  the  labor- 
er's zeal,  and  after  four  years  of  service  in  this 
little  congregation,  he  sought  out  an  ampler 
range  for  his  Christian  ardor,  a career  which 
in  its  hardships  and  dangers  would  better  com- 
port with  the  character  of  one  brought  up 
under  the  austere  rule  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loy- 
ola. He  accordingly,  in  the  year  1779,  set  sail 
for  Demarara,  a town  in  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  arrived  there 
in  the  same  year.  Here  indeed  was  a mission 
of  more  labor  than  any  in  which  the  pious 
Neale  had  ever  before  found  himself,  and  yet, 
on  that  account  more  congenial  to  one  who 
had  learned  to  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ 
alone,  and  to  consider  no  hardship  too  formi- 
dable, could  it  but  accomplish  the  salvation  of 
souls.  In  the  dreary  and  unwholesome  climate 
of  Demarara  he  labored  for  some  years,  with 
a fervor  worthy  of  his  apostolic  calling.  He 
' found  that  in  this  unpropitious  clime,  he  had 

* BrenPt  Life  of  Arebbiebop  Carroll,  p.  22. 


two  classes  of  people  to  deal  with,  the  settlefs 
and  the  aborigines,  and  very  different  was  the 
success  with  which  his  labors  were  crowned 
among  these  distinct  races.  A short  extract 
from  the  life  of  Archbishop  Neale,  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Almanac  of  1835,  will  exhibit  to  os  an 
instance  of  the  triumph  of  his  doctrines  among 
the  aborigines.  The  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Neale  encountered  at  Demarara  were  innume- 
rable, and  more  than  once  did  he  hazard  his 
life  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duties. 
But  Providence  crowned  his  efforts  with  suc- 
cess, and  strengthened  him  to  surmount  every 
obstacle.  He  led  hundreds  to  the  sacred  font 
of  baptism,  where  he  had  the  consolation  of 
enrolling  them  among  the  followers  of  Christ 
Jesus.  As  he  passed  one  morning  among  the 
tents  of  the  uncultivated  natives,  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  distressing  condition  of  one 
of  fhe  chieftain’s  family,  who  lay  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  death  without  the  least  hope 
of  recovery.  The  chief  who  was  an  enemy 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  deeply  afflicted 
at  his  child’s  illness,  finding  every  effort  to  re- 
store him  unavailing,  appealed  at  length  to 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Neale,  and  assured  him,  that  if 

the  God  whom  he  worshipped  would  raise 
the  youth  from  his  state  of  suffering,  not  only 
he  but  all  his  family  would  embrace  the  faith 
of  Christ  After  due  preparation,  the  child 
was  accordingly  baptized,  and  God  in  his 
boundless  mercy  j>ermitted  his  recovery,  which 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  conversion  of 
the  chief  and  many  of  his  people.” 

But  while  he  was  thus  successful  in  his 
labors  among  the  aborigines,  he  found  all  his 
efforts  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  settlers,  idle 
and  unavailing.  In  his  letter  to  the  superior 
of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  dated  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1782,  and  just  before  his  de- 
parture from  Demarara,  he  bitterly  laments 
the  blindness  and  corruption  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  announces  his  determination  to  quit  a peo- 
ple, among  whom  his  labors  are  so  fruitless, 
and  where  the  difficulties  of  his  mission  are 
almost  insuperable.  The  prejudice  of  the 
settlers  would  allow  him  no  church  for  Catho- 
lic worship,  and,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  dimate,  the  severity  of  his  labors,  and  the 
meanness  of  his  comforts,  his  health  was 
greatly  impaired. 

We  cannot  but  pause  here  to  admire  the 
depth  of  that  Christian  charity  and  self-denial. 
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which  impelled  the  pioas  and  venerable  Neale^ 
to  tom  his  steps  towards  a sickly  and  inhos- 
pitable clime^  and  labor  under  the  burning 
heat  of  a tropical  sun^  at  a time,  wh^  to 
return  to  the  genial  air  and  welcome  embrace 
of  his  own  loved  home,  in  Maryland.  Yet 
such  is  but  the  daily  sacrihee  of  those  pious 
priests,  educated  under  the  discipline  of  the 
order  of  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Animated  with  a love  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  renouncing  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
home,  they  bend  their  course  wherever  danger 
is  thickest  and  the  wants  of  their  fellow-beings 
appear  most  pressing.  No  spot  is  too  remote, 
no  desert  too  dismal,  no  shore  too  rude,  to 
check  the  ardor  of  their  unbounded  charity. 
What  has  been  said  in  illustration  of  England’s 
greatness,  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  her  vast 
dominions,  that  in  some  portion  of  her  bound- 
less territories  the  drum  is  always  beating  the 
soldier’s  reveille,  may  with  some  slight  change 
of  terms,  be  more  aptly  applied  to  the  humble 
disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  These  sol- 
diers of  Christ,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which 
might  have  well  appalled  the  stoutest  heroes, 
amid  trials  and  torments  from  which  warriors 
might  not  blush  to  have  shrunk,  have  spread 
the  glory  and  the  goodness  of  their  divine 
Master  through  every  nation  of  the  earth,  have 
planted  his  holy  standard  and  spread  his  hea- 
venly principles  in  countries  which  even  Bri- 
tish avarice  never  coveted,  nor  British  valor 
ever  penetrated.  Burning  with  a zeal  to  which 
difficulties  only  added  new  fuel,  they  have 
braved  the  tempest  with  voyagers,  seeking  con- 
quests for  their  heavenly  Master,  where  others 
only  sought  to  add  to  their  own  earthly  aggran- 
dizement And  when  the  mariner  has  grieved, 
even  to  mutiny,  over  the  endearments  of  the 
home  he  has  left,  the  humble  Jesuit,  alone  and 
ftiendless,  has  quit  forever,  the  bark  that  bore 
him  from  his  native  land,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  the  conversion  of  the  savage  who  spoke  not 
his  language,  who  regarded  not  his  charity, 
who  drove  him  from  his  wigwam,  and  imbrued 
his  hands  in  his  blood.  Their  ranks  have  been 
thronged  with  the  victims  of  charity,  who  sur- 
rendered life  itself,  as  a willing  forfeit  for  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen  and  the  savage. 
Their  martyred  bones  have  hallowed  with  pre- 
cious memories  the  burning  sands  of  India, 
and  the  snow  clad  hills  of  Canada.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  privations,  the  tortures,  the 


martyrdoms  of  those  that  have  gone  beftne 
them,  Jesuit  has  followed  Jesuit  into  the  jaws 
of  danger,  till  at  last,  as  the  fruit  of  their 
pious  perseverance,  nation  after  nation,  and 
tribe  after  tribe  have  bowed  down  their  necks 
in  meek  submission  to  the  sweet  yoke  of  Chris- 
tianity. Still  we  see  them  on  the  onward 
march,  making  new  captives  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  dotting  the  whole  earth’s  surface 
with  their  missions  of  love.  Nor  are  these  in- 
defatigable champions  of  Christ  content  with 
the  higher  duties  of  their  calling,  but  when 
they  have  elevated  the  untutored  soul  to  a pro- 
per sense  of  its  important  destiny ; with  a dis- 
interestedness unknown  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  religion,  they  labor  to  improve  the  social 
condition  of  the  savage,  to  instruct  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  exalt  him  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  labors  and 
unparalleled  success  of  this  distinguished  order 
in  their  missions  in  Paraguay ! And  in  our 
own  country,  in  the  remote  solitudes  that  lie 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  how  many  of 
us  have  not  heard  of  the  pious  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits,  animated  and  led  on,  by  the  zeal  of 
the  apostolic  Father  De  Smet ! In  those  bnely 
deserts,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Flatheads,  the 
Blackfeet,  and  the  Crows,  this  venerable  man, 
is  sacrificing  a vigorous  and  youthful  ftame, 
and  a mind  stored  with  tlie  riches  of  learning, 
to  the  conversion  of  the  savage,  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  social  condition.  Hunger, 
thirst,  arrest,  imprisonment,  all  the  hardships 
of  an  unexplored  wilderness,  all  the  rude 
threats  of  the  foe  to  the  pale  face,  has  this 
apostle  endured,  and  has  often  looked  back  on 
his  escape  from  the  insidious  wiles  of  the 
Pawnees  and  the  Blackfeet,  as  a matter  of 
wonder  inexplicable  to  himself.  Who  can 
behold  this  venerable  missionary  with  a few 
moss  cakes  in  his  satchel  to  support  his  lonely 
life,  roaming  in  the  American  desert  among 
the  miserable  tribe  of  Sampesches,  and  not 
acknowledge  that  this  indefatigable  man  has 
added  a new  gem  to  the  crown  of  Jesuit  con- 
quests, and  shed  a new  halo  around  the  human 
character  ? 

To  this  miserable  tribe  who  dwell  among 
rocks,  who  feed  on  the  roots  which  they 
scratch  from  the  earth,  who  tremble  and  cower 
at  the  sight  of  a human  being,  to  this  misera- 
ble tribe  he  wins  access,  and  with  a heart 
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melting  with  sympathy  for  their  degraded  con- 
dition, seeks  to  instil  into  them  the  lofty  notions 
of  the  Godhead,  and  a proper  appreciation  of 
themselves.  As  we  see  him  toiling,  so  are 
there  now  toiling  hundreds  of  others  of  his 
society,  and  so  have  there  been  thousands  of 
his  order,  toiling  before  him.  And  while  their 
missionary  labors  have  shed  so  much  glory 
upon  their  name,  their  literary  and  scientific 
efforts  in  cloisters  and  colleges  have  won  for 
them  there  as  rich  a meed  of  praise.  Their 
universities  are  filled  with  erudite  divines, 
whose  research  and  learning  have  loaded  libra- 
ries with  inestimable  contributions,  and  whose 
happy  tact  in  instruction  has  given  to  the 
world  some  of  its  most  distinguished  states- 
men, brilliant  orators  and  accomplished  authors. 
These  indefatigable  fathers  have  left  no  useful 
subject  untouched,  and  have  touched  no  subr 
ject  without  shedding  on  it  new  light,  and  im- 
parting to  it  new  interest.  The  names  of  a 
Kircher,  a Cornelius  k Lapide,  a Suarez,  a Bour- 
daloue,  would  of  themselves  give  immortality 
to  any  order,  and  yet,  in  the  firmament  of  Jesuit 
literature,  there  are  numbers  upon  numbers  of 
merit  equal  to  theirs.  Doing  all  things  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  they  have  made  jdl 
things  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  his 
greatness ; and  the  dispassionate  observer  cau- 
not  but  see  his  omnipotent  arm  guiding  them 
to  all  the  results  of  their  brilliant  career.  Hur 
man  exertions  unaided  by  a higher  influence 
could  never  have  overcome  the  difficulties  and 
trials  which  have  met  this  order  at  every  step 
of  its  existence.  Philanthropy,  based  upon 
mere  human  motives,  could  never  have  efiected 
as  much  for  Christianity,  as  much  for  science, 
as  much  for  the  improvement  of  our  species. 
The  omnipotent  has  seconded  their  efforts,  and 
blessed  them  with  the  most  astounding  tri- 
umphs. Believing  these  things  we  can  rea- 
dily forgive  the  pious  exultation  of  the  Jesuit 
over  the  successes  of  his  order,  and  set  it 
down  as  a fair  reward  for  his  generous  and 
charitable  sacrifices.  Sacrifices  which  have 
spread  the  light  of  civilization  over  benighted 
nations,  and  enriched  science  with  its  most 
valuable  improvements,  sacrifices  which  may 
well  entitle  them  to  say  in  all  truth 

Qa«  regio  in  terrii  nottri  non  plena  laborii. 

This  indomitable  spirit  of  labor  and  endur- 
ance, which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  teach- 


ings of  St.  Ignatius,  kept  Father  Neale  in  De- 
marara  as  long  as  he  could  hope  to  be  of  any 
use  in  that  city,  and  he  only  left  it  when  ruined 
health  and  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
warned  him,  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
availing.  In  the  month  of  January,  1783,  he 
lef\  Demarara,  and,  after  an  absence  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  a perilous  voyage,  in  which 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  British  cruisers,  he 
found  himself,  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
once  more  upon  his  native  soil.  In  the  month 
of  June,  of  the  same  year,  we  discover  Mr. 
Neale  attending  a meeting  of  the  clergy  of 
Maryland,  convened  at  Whitemarsh,  Prince 
George’s  county,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  body.*  Father  Neale 
was  stationed,  upon  his  return  to  Maryland,  at 
St.  Thomas’  Manor,  near  Port  Tobacco,  among 
the  surviving  friends  and  relatives  from  whom 
he  had  so  long  been  separated.  He  labored 
among  them  with  an  untiring  zeal,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  his  flock  by  his  character- 
istic self-devotion  and  exemplary  piety.  Never 
could  a missionary  have  been  more  happily 
fixed  than  Father  Neale,  entrusted  with  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  so  many  that  were  near 
and  dear  to  him,  by  the  strongest  earthly  ties. 
If  a life  of  comparative  ease  could  any  where 
have  been  acceptable  to  his  heart,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends  and  kin- 
dred. But  such  as  we  have  seen  already  was 
not  a trait  of  his  self-sacrificing  spirit.  A new 
field  of  peril,  after  some  years’  comparative 
repose,  opened  itself  to  his  pious  enthusiasm. 
In  the  year  1793,  the  yellow  fever  which  broke 
out  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  carried  off  in 
its  ravages,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Grcesler  and 
Fleming,  who  had  been  stationed  in  that  town. 
The  loss  of  two  such  devoted  pastors,  was  a 
severe  one  to  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia, 
and  especially  felt  at  so  awful  a crisis.  Dis- 
ease and  death  were  sweeping  them  off  in 
numbers,  and  yet  no  priest  was  left  to  minister 
to  their  wants,  or  to  apply  to  their  departing 
spirits  the  sweet  comforts,  so  peculiar  to  the 
Catholic  rite.  Bishop  Carroll  saw  their  situa- 
tion, and  mourned  for  their  bitter  privation. 
But  who  could  be  spared  for  so  perilous  a ser- 
vice ! Who  would  come  forth  and  rush  to  the 
breach  which  pestilence  had  made  in  the  Phila- 
delphia priesthood!  The  veteran  Neale,  the 

* See  June  number  of  Catholic  Magazine,  p.  370.— 
Campbell’a  Life  and  Timea  of  ArchbiAop  CmtoU. 
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exile  in  England^  the  zealoas  laborer  among 
the  miasms  of  Demarara,  the  ready  soldier^ 
where  danger  was  thickest^  stood  forth  to  do 
his  leader’s  bidding.  Though  his  health  was 
deeply  impaired  by  his  previous  toils,  we 
find  him  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  year, 
actively  engaged  in  this  dangerous  mission. 
Amid  the  scenes  of  distress  that  were  here 
encountered,  the  pious  missionary  found  an 
ample  scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  his  charity 
and  zeal.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fever 
he  toiled  with  a strength  and  cheerfulness, 
that  could  not  have  been  expected  from  a 
frame  so  weak  and  shattered.  He  was  inces- 
sant in  his  attentions  to  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbor,  administering  the  sacraments,  con- 
soling the  sinner,  and  performing  every  spirit- 
ual and  corporal  work  of  mercy.  Upon  the 
re-appearance  of  the  pestilence  in  1797  and 
1798,  we  find  him  still  renewing  all  his  exer- 
tions in  aid  of  the  sick  and  the  dying;  though 
increasing  in  infirmity,  yet  rallying  with  a 
supernatural  vigor  amid  the  exciting  scenes  of 
the  desolating  scoui^e.  In  the  midst  of  his 
charities  the  pious  missionary  was  himself 
prostrated  by  the  dreadful  contagion.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  blow  with  unalterable  patience, 
and  with  a perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  This  bold  champion  of  the  cross 
was  too  wedded  to  reverses,  to  murmur  at  any 
fate  which  God  might  award  him.  A calm 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence  dis- 
tinguished him  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  the 
characteristic  serenity  of  his  soul  forsook  him 
not  The  measure  of  his  usefulness  was  not 
yet  to  be  filled  up,  for  it  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  spare  him 
for  many  higher  and  more  important  services 
to  his  church.  Even  when  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  incessant  calls  and  duties  to 
which  the  sufferings  of  his  flock  in  Philadel- 
phia subjected  him,  his  piety  was  devising 
some  new  means  of  providing  for  the  perma- 
nent wants  of  the  Catholic  population.  Among 
others,  was  the  design  of  establishing  at  Phila- 
delphia, a community  of  religious  females. 
Three  ladies  of  remarkable  piety,  and  anxious 
to  lead  a retired  life,  that  they  might  thereby 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  their  Divine  Master,  were  ready  to  accept 
his  plans,  and  place  themselves  under  his 
direction.  But  this  enterprise,  so  creditable 
to  his  goodness  and  his  energy,  was  des- 


tined to  fail.  Two  of  the  ladies,  who  were  to 
be  parties  to  this  new  foundation,  became 
victims  of  the  scourge  that  was  then  preyail- 
ing.  ''  Thus  God,”  as  his  biographer  in  the 
Catholic  Almanac  so  truly  remarks,  ^ who 
loves  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  required 
of  Mr.  Neale  another  act  of  submission.” 
He  bore  the  trial  with  all  meekness,  and 
though  disappointed,  did  not  abandon  this 
darling  project  of  his  heart ; and  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel  how  completely  he  succeeded  in 
establishing,  in  another  city,  a female  institu- 
tion, which  now  ranks  among  the  highest  in 
our  country  as  a school  for  education  and  a 
nursery  for  piety. 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Neale  from  laboring 
as  a missionary,  became  conspicuous  in  that 
other  branch  of  a Jesuit’s  toils,  the  education  of 
youth.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  George- 
town and  appointed  president  of  the  college 
which  had  be^n  founded  there  some  few  yean 
before  by  the  Jesuits  of  Maryland.  This  in- 
stitution, under  the  direction  of  his  able  prede- 
cessor in  the  presidency,  the  Rev.  (subsequ^tly 
the  Rt  Rev.)  William  Du  Bourg,  had  already 
acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  was  in 
great  favor  with  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
country.  His  own  zeal  and  ability  tended  greatly 
to  confirm  the  high  reputation  in  which  Mr.  Du 
Bourg  had  left  the  institution.  While  he  yet 
labored  at  the  college  in  the  double  capacity  of 
governor  and  tutor,  his  humility  was  surprised 
by  the  papal  mandate  investing  him  with  the 
dignity  of  Bishop  of  Gortina,  and  coadjutor,  cum 
juresuccessionis,  to  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Carroll. 
This  illustrious  prelate  was  not  unobservant  of 
the  high  merit  and  eminent  qualifications  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Neale.  He  saw  in  what  universal  es- 
teem his  great  piety  and  extensive  learning  were 
held  by  the  faithful  at  large,  and  no  one  better 
knew  than  he  did,  how  just  was  the  estimate 
which  had  been  put  upon  his  character.  See- 
ing and  knowing  these  things,  he  nominated 
him  to  the  holy  see  as  his  successor,  and  pro- 
cured the  mandate  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.  His  consecration  took  place  in  the  year 
1800.  As  the  humility  of  Mr.  Neale,”  says 
his  biographer,  in  the  Catholic  Almanac,  had 
prompted  him  to  shun  the  honors  and  dignities 
to  which  his  merit  and  virtue  were  entitled, 
they  effected  no  other  change  in  him  than  that 
of  a still  greater  fidelity  to  God.  His  mind 
was  neither  elated  by  prosperity  nor  depressed 
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by  adyeisity;  and  the  peaceful  spirit  which 
accompanied  him  on  all  occasions,  seemed  to 
extend  its  influence  over  all  who  approached 
him.’’  He  continued  to  hold  the  presidency  of 
Georgeto-wn  college  for  some  years  after  his 
consecration,  and  resigned  it,  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  society  of  Jesus,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Molyneux,  the  superior  of 
that  order  in  this  country. 

We  have  already  seen  Bishop  Neale  while 
a missionary  in  Philadelphia,  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a religious  community  of 
females,  when  his  plans  were  arrested  by  the 
demise  of  two  of  the  three  ladies  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  his  directions  and  responded 
to  his  views.  To  the  surviving  lady  he  now 
makes  known  his  intention  of  renewing  his 
efibrts  and  bringing  them,  if  possible,  to  a for- 
tunate issue.  This  lady  had,  from  the  time  of 
the  bishop’s  departure  from  Philadelphia,  re- 
sided at  Georgetown,  with  the  nuns  of  St 
Clare,  awaiting  a fitting  time  to  form  a sepa- 
rate community.  Detached  from  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  college,  the  bishop  applied  his 
whole  energies  to  accomplish  this  cherished 
dream  of  his  piety.  In  the  execution  of  his 
charitable  purpose,  he  had  many  difficulties 
to  overcome.  It  was  long  a subject  of  serious 
meditation  with  him,  and  a point  which  occa- 
sioned him  much  embarrassment,  to  determine 
what  particular  institute  to  assign  the  ladies 
who  had  gradually  joined  the  pious  association. 
Their  numbers  had  increased,  and  their  use- 
fulness had  become  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  but  they  had  no  rules 
of  government,  further  than  what  emanated 
from  his  pious  direction,  and  what  were  of  an 
unstable  character.  After  long  and  mature 
ddiberadon,  aided  by  unceasing  prayer  to  the 
Aliffighty,  to  direct  his  judgment  in  the  sel^- 
tion  of  an  order  and  discipline  for  their  future 
conduct,  the  bishop  determined  to  introduce 
the  Institution  of  the  Visitation,  founded  by  St 
Francis  de  Sales,  as  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  peculiar  duties  proposed  for 
their  secular  occupation.  The  secular  depart- 
ment of  their  duties  they  had  all  along  prac- 
tised ; it  consisted  mainly  in  the  education  of 
young  females,  and  their  proper  instruction  in 
rriigion  and  virtue.  In  adopting  the  order  of 
the  Visitation,  one  difficulty  presented  itself, 
and  that  was  to  procure  for  them  a lady  of  that 
institution  whose  experience  in  its  rules  and 


observances,  and  whose  co-operation  might 
serve  to  give  the  first  impulse  to  their  new 
career,  and  train  them  in  the  discipline  of  the 
order.  But,  in  vain  did  he  solicit  assistance  in 
this  laudable  part  of  his  undertaking.  There 
were  none  of  the  order  in  this  young  country, 
and  the  project  to  many  appeared  too  bold  for 
the  aversions  of  a people  indoctrinated  with 
the  most  absurd  prejudices  against  monastic 
institutions.  Obstacles  upon  obstacles  opposed 
this  important  preliminary  step  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  order.  Several  enlightened  eccle* 
siasties  advised  him  to  relinquish  a design 
fraught  with  so  many  reverses,  and  to  adopt 
some  other  institqte.  But  his  valuable  life  h^ 
been  one  continued  series  of  difficulties,  and 
he  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by  obstacles  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  Placing  his  confidence  in  God, 
he  persevered  in  his  purpose,  and  his  exertions 
blessed  by  the  approval  of  heaven,  finally  tri- 
umphed over  every  opposition.  After  seven- 
teen years  had  elapsed,  from  the  conception 
of  his  purpose,  and  after  many  struggles,  he 
saw  all  his  wishes  and  all  his  prayers  realized 
in  behalf  of  this  association,  and  before  he 
closed  his  mortal  career,  he  beheld  his  pious 
community  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  order  of  the  Visitation.  In 
the  origin  and  establishment  of  this  order  in 
the  United  States,  how  strong  a resemblance 
is  there  not  to  its  creation  and  adoption  in  Eu- 
rope. We  see  in  Bishop  Neale,  in  his  energy 
and  his  perseverance  in  behalf  of  this  institu- 
tion, much  that  recalls  the  pious  exertions  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  in  the  same  good  cause  in 
Europe;  and  in  Miss  Jane  Lalor,  the  surviving 
lady  of  the  first  three  associates,  an  unconquer- 
able zeal,  which  must  have  drawn  down  an 
approving  smile  from  St  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal,  its  original  foundress.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  a bishop  gave  the  first  itppulse 
to  this  order ; on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
solitary  matron  undertakes  to  start  the  founda- 
tion of  so  laudable  a work.  Both  encounter 
difficulties  at  first;  and,  as  in  Europe,  there 
soon  grew  up  many  new  foundations  of  this 
order,  at  Lyons,  Grenoble,  Bourges,  Dijon, 
Moulins,  Nevers,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  so  in  this 
country,  where  Catholicity  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
the  order  of  the  Visitation  already  numbers 
branches  from  the  mother  house  at  George- 
town, in  Baltimore,  -Kaskaskias,  and  Mobile. 
The  good  which  Bishop  Neale  has  conferred 
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on  posterity  in  the  foundation  of  this  pious 
order  of  females,  should  forever  endear  his 
memory  to  American  Catholics:  that  good 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  may 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  entrusted 
their  daughters  to  their  zealous  training  in 
education  and  morality.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
decide  in  which  of  these  duties  the  good  nuns 
of  the  Visitation  excel ; for  we  do  not  know 
which  to  admire  more  in  their  el^ves,  their  in- 
teresting manners  and  general  accomplish- 
ments, or  the  propriety  and  fascination  which 
religious  culture  seems  to  have  thrown  around 
their  after  lives. 

The  care  and  direction  of  those  pious  ladies 
engrossed  the  whole  of  Bishop  Neale’s  atten- 
tion till  the  demise  of  his  venerable  friend. 
Archbishop  Carroll,  in  1815.  A new  burden 
was  then  imposed  on  his  aged  and  tottering 
frame.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  archie- 
piscopal  career  that  he  consummated  his  plans 
for  his  spiritual  daughters,  and  obtained  a grant 
from  the  holy  see  for  their  establishment  in  his 
diocess.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the 
pallium  from  his  holiness.  Pope  Pius  VII* 
Age,  infirmity,  and  previous  years  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  beings,  had 
rendered  the  good  bishop  totally  unfit  for  the 
active  duties  of  his  high  station.  Still  what 
strength  he  had  left  was  freely  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  his  new  functions  and  the  concerns 
of  his  flock.  Though  upon  all  important  occa- 
sions he  was  found  at  his  see  in  Baltimore, 
still  he  felt  the  hand  of  old  age  pressing  too 
heavily  upon  him  to  withdraw  himself  entirely 
from  the  kind  attentions  of  his  cherished  chil- 
dren of  the  order  of  the  Visitation.  He  resided 
in  Georgetown  near  the  convent  which  he  bad 
founded,  a model  of  profound  humility,  genu- 
ine piety, and  universal  charity.  He  continued 
to  perfect  his  spiritual  daughters  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  their  willing 
hearts  increased  in  piety  under  the  influence 
of  his  sanctity,  and  the  fervor  and  cogency  of 
his  exhortations.  He  supported  their  courage 


amid  the  hardships  which  their  order  had  to 
contend  with  in  its  infancy,  and  aninaated  them 
no  less  by  his  example  than  his  teaching  with 
a generous  love  of  suffering.  His  austerities 
were  proverbial,  and  his  zeal  sometimes  as- 
sumed the  character  of  severity.  His  sermons 
now  in  the  archives  of  Georgetown  college, 
are  voluminous  and  full  of  interest  and  fervor. 
His  letters,  some  few  of  which,  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  are  also  preserved  among  the  re- 
cords of  Georgetown  college,  are  characterized 
by  great  simplicity  of  diction,  sincerity  of  man- 
ner, and  elegance  of  style. 

^'Though  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  church 
of  the  United  States,  he  lived,”  says  his  bio- 
grapher in  the  Catholic  Almanac,  in  the  si- 
lence of  retirement  which  charity  only  or  the 
duties  of  his  station  could  induce  him  to  inter- 
rupt He  was  never  unoccupied.  If  the  du- 
ties of  the  ministry  left  him  a leisure  moment, 
he  had  recourse  to  prayer  which,  even  in  his 
intercourse  with  others,  he  did  not  entirely 
abandon.  His  attention  always  fixed  on  God, 
imparted  to  his  words  a spirit  of  piety  which 
was  a source  of  edification  to  all.  Whatever 
related  to  the  interests  of  religion,  was  a mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  for  Archbishop  Neale, 
who,  like  the  illustrious  founder  of  his  order, 
proposed  to  himself  the  glory  of  God,  as  the 
principal  end  of  all  his  actions.”  Archbishop 
Neale  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the  1 5th  of 
June,  1818,  after  a short  illness  of  twenty-four 
hours.  His  remains  were  deposited  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Visitation  convent  at  George- 
town, where  they  now  repose.  Thus  in  death 
was  he  placed  where  his  affections  were 
strongest  in  life,  and  thus  in  the  last  honors  to 
his  mortal  remains  was  preserved  the  parallel 
to  the  last  sad  tribute  to  St.  Francis  of  Saks. 
The  body  of  Archbishop  Neale  sleeps  under 
the  chapel  of  the  convent  founded  by  him  in 
America;  that  of  St  Francis  under  the 
church  of  the  convent  which  he  founded  in 
Europe.  Annecy  has  her  saint,  sp  may  we 
hope  that  Georgetown  has  hers. 
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ST.  DOMINIC  was  born  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord,  1170,  of  an  illustrious  family  in  old 
Castile,  in  the  diocess  of  Osma.  Their  name 
was  Guzman>  and  even  to  this  day  they  still 
continue  in  a very  flourishing  conation. 
Dominic  had  several  brothers,  all  of  whom 
devoted  themselves  with  assiduity  to  the  ezer* 
cise  of  the  various  Christian  virtues,  either  in 
advancing  their  own  salvation,  or  in  attending 
to  the  corporal  o#  spiritual  wants  of  their 
neighbor.  He  however  excelled  them  all  in 
fervor  from  his  very  childhood,  accustoming 
hunself  at  a very  early  age  to  rise  at  midnight, 
and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it  either  upon 
hoards,  or  upon  his  knees  at  prayer.  Even 
before  his  birth  some  presentiment  of  his  fu- 
tore  destimition  was  entertained  by  his  friends, 
founded  upon  a dream  which  his  mother  had 
of  having  brought  forth  a torch  which  set  on 
ire  the  whole  earth.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  schools  of  Palencia, 
the  most  famous  in  Spain,  being  immediately 
under  the  protection  of  the  then  monarch, 
Alphonsus  9th,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
wkh  very  distinguished  success,  gaining  for 
himself  still  greater  notoriety  for  his  virtues 
than  for  his  science.  So  great  an  aflection  did 
he  conceive  for  the  virtues  of  mordflcation  and 
purity,  that  he  passed  ten  entire  years  of  his 
yfe  without  tasting  the  least  particle  of  wine ; 
the  latter  virtue  especially  he  esteemed  so 
highly  that,  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  de- 
clared he  had  never  contracted  the  least  stain, 
to  sully  its  unspotted  beauty.  The  bishop  of 
Osma,  in  consequence  of  such  a distinguished 
merit,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  regular  canon 
of  his  church.  Elevated  to  this  new  honor, 
Dominic  considered  it  but  as  a new  motive 
ibr  advancement  in  the  way  of  perfection ; 
aoeordingly  by  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid 
mortifications  and  self-denials,  by  the  most 
persevering  efibrts  in  the  way  of  virtue,  he 
was  very  soon  considered  as  the  most  holy  and 
the  first  among  the  canons.  Whibt  Dominic 
labored  with  an  nnaflfected  ardor  to  secure  his 
own  salvation  by  the  constant  practice  of  the 
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most  heroic  virtues,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
different to  the  pressing  wants  of  his  fellow 
men,  who  were  seated  at  that  time  in  the 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  His  heart 
burned  with  a most  holy  fire  of  charity  for 
them,  he  longed  to  rescue  them  from  the  jaws 
of  the  demon,  raging  with  an  insatiable  hatred 
for  those  who  were  destined  to  receive  an  in- 
heritance to  which  he  could  formerly  have 
laid  a claim;  he  was  pressed  with  a holy 
hunger  for  the  return  to  that  beautiful  mo- 
ther, of  so  many  of  her  prodigal  children  who 
had  perhaps  unawares  strayed  from  her  pro- 
tecting care,  who  looked  on  with  poignant 
grief  at  their  unfeeling  desertion,  and  who, 
with  outstretched  arms  invited  a return,  lest 
wandering  off  amid  the  endless  mazes  of  error 
and  impiety  they  should  lose  sight  of  the 
landmarks  which  had  stood  for  centuries, 
pointing  out  to  the  otherwise  bewildered  tra- 
veller, a secure  pathway  across  the  boundless 
ocean  leading  to  eternal  life.  The  holy  bishop 
of  Osma  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ardent  flame, 
burning  in  the  breast  of  Dominic ; indeed,  the 
mild  and  heavenly  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  serenity  and  peace  of  his  soul 
painted  upon  his  very  exterior,  the  interior 
sweetness  and  joy  of  his  heart,  which  mani- 
fested itself  upon  the  outward  man,  plainly 
indicated  this  to  the  spectator.  This  holy 
bishop  having  been  selected  by  King  Alpbon- 
sus  9th,  to  negotiate  a marriage  between  his 
son  Ferdinand  and  the  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Marche,  he  took  St  Dominic  with  him  as  a 
companion  in  his  journey.  Their  route  lay 
through  the  province  of  Languedoc,  the  great 
theatre  of  the  saint’s  labors,  signalized  by  the 
conversion  of  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  Al- 
bigenses,  whom  all  the  moving  eloquence  of 
St  Bernard  had  not  been  able  to  bring  back  to 
the  fold. 

Albigenses  was  the  name  given  to  a numer- 
ous body  of  sectarians,  who  appeared  in  the 
south  of  France,  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  who  derived  that  appel- 
lation from  the  fact  that  th^  settled  in  lower 
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Languedoc,  whose  inhabitants  were  then  gen- 
erally known  under  that  name.  The  doctrines 
which  they  professed  to  hold,  were  for  the 
most  part  but  a re-production  of  the  ancient 
Manicheism,  which  they  endearored  to  pro- 
pagate with  all  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  the 
Arians  against  the  Catholic  faith,  united  with 
the  ruthless  violence  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  the 
8th  century  against  every  religious  memorial, 
and  even  every  vestige  of  the  true  relig;ion 
itself.  These  unhappy  people  were  generally 
exceedingly  ignorant,  few  of  them  were  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  account  of  their  belief;  all  how- 
ever united  in  condemning  the  sacraments,  and 
the  whole  exterior  worship  of  the  Catholic 
church.  They  endeavored  to  destroy  the  hier- 
archy, and  aimed  a deadly  blow  at  the  subver- 
sion of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  had 
subsisted  for  so  many  centuries.  In  addition 
to  this  they  denied  the  existence  of  purgatory, 
and  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  to 
looked  upon  the  Catholic  faith  regarding  the 
existence  and  the  duration  of  the  pains  of 
hell,  as  an  idle  folly.  Baptism  they  considered 
as  useless,  confession  and  the  holy  eucharist 
were  held  in  horror,  marriage  was  looked 
upon  as  a crime,  although  they  indulged  with- 
out any  shame  in  the  most  degrading  vices: 
ministers  of  the  church  were  held  in  the  most 
utter  contempt,  and  wherever  they  could  gain 
a mastery,  all  the  sacred  memorials  of  religion, 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  heart  to  devo- 
tion, by  immediately  directing  the  mind  to 
the  person  whom  they  represent,  or  to  whom 
they  may  have  reference ; crucifixes,  images, 
relics,  all  were  given  to  the  flames,  or  trampled 
under  foot  with  the  most  relentless  fury.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  such  doctrines,  was,  as  might  well 
have  been  expected,  the  total  subversion  of  all 
civil  order.  They  were  not  content  with  be- 
lieving what  they  chose,  no  matter  how  novel 
the  doctrines  of  their  creed ; they  not  only 
condemned  in  general  terms,  the  principles  of 
that  faith  which  had  rolled  onward  in  one  un- 
broken wave  from  the  distant  period  of  twelve 
hundredyears  prior  to  theirexistence;  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  forsaking  the  highway  beaten 
by  the  successive  tide  of  generations,  who  had 
all  unhesitatingly  trusted  to  the  resplendent 
light  which  had  dawned  upon  the  world  at 
the  birth  of  Christianity,  and  who  had  never 
ceased  to  pursue"^  without  hesitation  or  fear, 


its  still  unclouded  beams ; but  they  moreover 
endeavored,  as  conscientious  and  contempo- 
rary historians  inform  us,  and  as  may  be 
proved  by  a recurrence  to  the  letters  of  Pope 
Innocent  III,  and  to  the  XXVIIth  canon  of 
the  third  general  council  of  Lateran,  to  propa- 
gate their  opinions,  even  at  the  expense  of  all 
social  order,  in  a manner  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  true  religion,  smothering 
in  their  course  the  very  innate  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. Encouraged  by  the  support  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  they  ravaged  with  in- 
credible fury,  the  countries  in  which  resistance 
was  made  to  their  abominable  tenets : they 
murdered  and  pillaged  all  who  opposed  them, 
churches  were  razed  to  the  earth,  depredations 
upon  property  were  committed  to  an  unheard 
of  extent,  the  lives  of  their  fellow-mortals 
were  but  a sport  for  them,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  the  objects  of  religious  respect  their 
daily  occupation.  Such  had  been  for  some 
time  past  the  state  of  that  country,  when  St. 
Dominic,  moved  with  a vehement  desire  to 
root  out  the  deadly  poison  which  had  been 
sown  so  profusely  and  had  acquired  such  an 
extensive  growth,  obtained  from  Pope  Inno- 
cent III,  permission  to  devote  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  this  unfortunate  people,  to  bring 
back  to  its  parent  stem  an  infected  and  with- 
ered branch,  and  to  endeavor  to  heal  the  gap- 
ing wounds,  by  pouring  in,  like  a good  Sama- 
ritan, the  wine  and  oil  of  true  Christian  bene- 
volence. The  part  which  St.  Dominic  sus- 
tained in  the  conversion  of  this  people,  has 
been  very  much  misunderstood,  and  still  more 
misrepresented.  He  has  been  generally  held 
up  to  view,  as  a fanatical  preacher,  who  pre- 
ferred far  more  to  see  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
man  flowing  at  his  feet,  than  willing  to  adopt 
measures  of  mildness  and  peace,  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel ; be  is  chargcnl  with 
having  recurred  more  frequently  to  the  secular 
arm,  than  to  the  gentleness  of  persuasion,  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  faith ; he  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  war  which  the  secu- 
lar princes  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
wage,  in  order  to  calm  the  tumult  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  bloodshed  occasioned  by  the 
violence  of  the  Albigenses,  and  in  which  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  strict  principles  of  hu- 
manity were  at  times  overlooked,  when  the 
contest  had  veiged  into  one  for  the  restoratioD 
of  both  religious  and  civil  order.  But  what* 
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erer  opinioiis  maj  be  entertained  regarding 
tke  justice  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
secular  princes,  at  least  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  truth, that  St.  Dominic  ever  employed  any 
other  arms  against  the  Albigenses,  than  those 
famished  him  by  the  Gospel,  which  he 
preached  amongst  them  with  the  most  heroic 
resolution, — those  of  the  most  unalterable 
patience  and  charity,  united  with  exhorta- 
tions, proceeding  from  a heart  which  wept 
tears  of  blood,  over  the  abyss  into  which 
they  were  casting  themselves  headlong.  This 
was  shown  upon  his  very  first  arrival  at 
that  mission,  for  he  immediately  represented 
to  the  abbots  of  Citeaux,  who  were  laboring 
there,  that  the  sole  method  of  succeeding  in  it, 
would  be  to  imitate  the  sweetness,  the  zeal, 
the  disintereeted  poverty  of  the  apostles;  he 
persuaded  them  to  send  back  their  equipages 
and  their  domestics,  he  himself  exhibiting  in 
his  own  person  an  example  of  true  apostolic 
charity.  With  the  war  which  was  waged 
against  the  Albigenses,  he  was  not  even 
remotely  connected.  It  had  been  excited  by 
themselves  in  the  first  instance,  inasmuch  as 
they  took  op  arms  under  the  protection  of 
several  lords,  especially  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse ; and  by  overturning  the  established  laws 
regarding  the  existing  worship,  by  driving 
holy  bishops  from  their  sees,  and  priests  and 
monks  from  their  respective  occupations;  by 
pillaging  monasteries  and  churches,  and  car- 
rying  fire  and  sword  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  they  had  inevitably  but  volun- 
tarily exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  a 
deep  retaliation  from  the  excited  feelings  of 
those  whom  they  had  outraged,  and  even  to  ex- 
termination, had  not  St.  Dominic  preached  with 
so  much  fervor  and  eloquence,  as  well  against 
the  uncalled  for  excesses  of  the  crusaders,  as 
against  the  excessive  cruelties  of  the  Albi- 
genses. With  still  less  truth  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  St.  Dominic  was  the  author  of  the  inqui- 
sition established  about  that  time,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  men  against  their  con- 
sciences to  accept  the  universal  faith,  but  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  of  deliver- 
ing to  a merited  punishment  the  authors  of 
such  horrible  outrages.  This  is  proved  from 
the  fact  that  its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
coonetl  of  Verona,  held  in  the  year  1184,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  much  too  young  to  take 
any  part  in  it  St.  Dominic  remained  among 


the  Albigenses,  disputing  with  them  in  public 
conferences  held  for  that  purpose,  performing 
many  miracles,  and  converting  a very  great 
number  by  his  apostolic  zeal,  by  his  burning 
charity,  by  his  ardent  desire  to  sacrifice  for 
them  his  convenience,  his  health,  his  very 
life.  Notwithstanding  the  meekness  with 
which  he  received  every  injury  or  afiVont 
directed  against  him,  notwithstanding  the  great 
opinion  of  his  sanctity  which  was  entertained, 
even  by  those  whose  errors  he  combated,  still 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  many 
dangers  to  face  in  the  course  of  his  labors  in 
Languedoc.  Upon  one  occasion,  two  assas- 
sins were  concealed  at  a certain  place,  with 
the  intention  of  murdering  him,  as  he  passed 
along;  having  escaped  from  them  uninjured, 
some  one  inquired  of  him  what  he  would 
have  done  in  case  he  had  fallen  into  their 
hands;  he  replied, that  he  would  have  requested 
them  to  let  out  his  blood,  drop  by  drop,  to  lop 
off  his  members  one  by  one,  in  order  to  pro- 
long his  tortures,  and  to  increase  the  merit 
which  he  would  reap  from  thence.  He  was 
indeed  eager  at  all  times  to  devote  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  soub,  even  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  their  salvation,  but  never  more  so  than 
when  the  danger  of  his  life  was  greatest.  It 
was  then  that  he  seemed  to  feel  an  interior 
joy,  which  made  him  willingly  expose  him- 
self to  every  danger,  provided,  as  he  said, 
that  he  could  secure  the  salvation  of  but  one 
single  soul. 

During  the  apostolic  labors  of  this  holy 
man  in  Languedoc,  he  instituted  the  devotion 
now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Rosary.  This  devotion  consists  in  the  devout 
recitation  of  fifteen  Our  Fathers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
and  was  introduced  by  him  to  honor  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord. 
He  intended  it  at  first,  mainly  for  those  who 
were  not  capable  of  meditating  deeply  with- 
out assistance,  upon  the  chief  portion  of  our 
Saviour’s  life ; but  it  has  been  found  to  be  as 
well  calculated  for  those  who  hare  advanced 
far  in  the  ways  of  perfection,  for  they  find 
in  its  simplicity  abundant  sources  of  the  most 
ardent  acts  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  The 
saint  was  moved  to  it  principally  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  Albigenses  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption, 
and  openly  blasphemed  what  they  did  not 
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understand.  He  did  not  consider  that  he  was 
at  all  detracting  from  its  efficacy,  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  which  is  necessarily  made  in 
this  form  of  prayer:  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
parable  of  the  judge  and  the  importunate  wi- 
dow, he  had  been  taught  by  our  Lord,  that 
perseverance  in  prayer  would  ultimately  gain 
our  requests ; for  the  judge  said,  though  I 
fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man,  yet  because 
the  widow  is  troublesome  to  me,  I will  avenge 
her,  lest  continually  coming  she  weary  me 
out,” — iMke  18,  5.  Moreover,  the  conduct 
of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  had 
taught  him,  that  this  manner  of  praying  was 
by  no  means  displeasing  to  his  heavenly  father, 
since  he  there  thrice  desisted  and  as  frequently 
relumed  to  its  invigorating  influence.  No  dif- 
ficulty therefore  arising  in  the  institution  of 
this  devotion  from  the  frequent  repetition  of 
these  prayers,  none  whatever  could  be  found 
in  the  prayers  themselves,  which  consist  of 
that  simple  but  truly  sublime  address  to  the 
eternal  Father,  such  as  the  mind  of  a God- 
man  could  alone  have  conceived,  and  of  the 
beautiful  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the 
pure  mother  of  God,  when  he  came  to  an- 
nounce to  a benighted  world  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  Whilst  reciting  these  prayers, 
however,  the  mind  is  not  permitted  to  roam  at 
large  upon  every  object  that  may  present  itself, 
but  lest  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
words  should  beget  a sluggishness  or  inatten- 
tion, the  contemplation  of  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  our  Lord’s  passion  has  been  annexed 
to  each  decade,  and  thus  whilst  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  we  are  aflec- 
tionately  compassionating  with  our  Divine 
Saviour  in  his  suflerings.  St.  Dominic  had 
the  happiness  to  see  this  dew>tion  spread  far 
and  wide,  so  as  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
even  of  the  sovereign  pontifis,  the  guardians 
of  the  faith,  and  by  its  powerful  aid  he  him- 
self achieved  wonders  amongst  the  turbulent 
inhabitants  of  LAnguedoc  and  the  sunoundlng 
districts. 

After  having  establishsd  a nunnery  at  Prou- 
ille,  and  also  an  institute,  ealfed  his  third 
order,  in  which  strict  regularity  in  certain  devo- 
tional exercises,  but  no  rigorous  corporal  mor- 
tification is  prescribed,  he  founded  in  1215 
bis  great  religious  order  of  preaching  friars, 
the  details  of  which  he  had  long  meditated. 


His  chief  oi^t  was  to  revive  in  the  pieachen 
of  the  Gospel  that  spirit  of  disinterestedness, 
of  poverty,  of  disengagement  from  exterior 
objects,  which  he  conceived  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  discharge  of  spirkiial 
functions,  or  in  other  words  a spirit  similar  to 
that  which  animated  the  apostles  in  their 
labors  to  extend  the  faith  of  Christ  With  this 
view  he  desired  to  found  a religious  body 
which  should,  like  the  ancient  monks,  devote 
themselves  to  the  strictest  retirement,  and  lbs 
most  assiduous  contemplation,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  were  to  apply  themselves 
closely  to  the  acquirement  of  eccksiastieal 
science,  in  order  that  they  might  become  truly 
preaching  friars,  as  he  wished  them  to  be 
designated.  He  prescribed  to  them  very  severe 
fasts,  with  the  solenm  vows  of  religion,  and 
desired  that  they  should  derive  their  subsist- 
ence entirely  from  charity,  in  order  that  pride 
of  heart  might  be  more  effectually  rooted  out 
of  their  breasts.  Seconded  by  his  fellow  mis- 
sionaries, he  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  111,  to 
obtain  a confirmation  of  his  order;  he  wm 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect, 
as  a man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God;  the 
saint’s  design  pleased  his  holiness,  but  he  de- 
sisted fora  time  from  an  approval,  on  account 
of  the  great  opposition  made  to  it,  it  being  less 
necessary  in  the  opinion  of  many  to  establish 
new,  than  to  rekindle  the  decaying  fervor  of 
existing  orders.  The  pope  however  dreamed 
on  the  following  night,  that  he  saw  the  church 
of  St.  John  of  Lateran  falling,  and  that  St 
Dominic  supported  it  upon  his  shoulders,  upon 
which  he  gave  a verbal  approval  of  the  order 
and  desired  a constitution  for  its  right  govon- 
ment  to  be  drawn  up,  and  to  be  laid  before 
him.  St.  Dominic  assisted  at  the  4th  council  of 
Lateran,  held  in  1215,  in  which  the  doctrinal 
errors  of  the  Albigenses  were  condemned,  and 
many  important  decrees  passed,  after  which, 
having  arrived  at  Toulouse,  he  founded  his 
first  convent  in  that  city.  In  the  year  1216, 
he  arrived  a second  time  at  Rome,  with  a copy 
of  his  rules,  which  met  the  approval  of  pope 
Honorius  III,  his  order  was  consequently  wm- 
firmed  by  that  pope.  St  Dominic  passed  a 
considerable  time  at  Toulouse  in  forming  his 
rdigious  brethren  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
perfect  maxims  of  an  interior  Hfe,  and  in  Ibr- 
vendy  exhorting  them  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  sciences.  By  his  strennoge 
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exertions^  the  order  of  preaching  friars  acquired 
in  a very  short  time  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion^ so  that  he  was  enabled,  in  consequence 
of  the  numbers  who  applied  for  admission,  to 
dismiss  some  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  others  to 
Lyons,  Montpelier,  Bayonne,  and  various 
parts  of  France,  to  establish  new  houses  of 
the  order.  The  saint  departed  for  Rome  for 
the  third  time,  in  1217,  where  he  established 
a convent,  and  received  from  Pope  Honorius, 
the  church  of  St  Sixtus.  Whilst  there,  he 
delivered  lectures  upon  theology,  both  in  the 
papal  palace  and  in  the  city,  and  performed  a 
number  of  illustrious  miracles,  by  healing  the 
sick,  and  even  by  raising  the  dead  to  life,  as  in 
several  instances  recorded  by  Theodoric  and 
Fleury.  Pope  Innocent  III,  had  frequently 
endeavored  to  engage  in  a stricter  enclosure, 
a great  number  of  nuns,  who  were  not  con- 
fined so  rigidly  at  that  time  to  the  cloister,  but 
not  being  able  to  succeed  according  to  his 
wish,  after  his  death,  the  work  was  confided 
by  his  successor  Honorius  111  to  St.  Dominic, 
who  accomplished  the  labor  assigned  him  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned,  by 
means  of  gentleness  and  persuasion.  In  the 
year  1218,  the  saint  passed  from  Rome  through 
Languedoc  into  Spain,  where  he  founded  the 
noted  convents  of  Segovia  and  Madrid ; from 
thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  settled  his 
great  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  whence 
the  preaching  friars  have  been  usually  called 
in  France,  Jacobins.  He  afterwards  established 
others  at  Avignon,  Asti  and  Bergamo. 

In  his  excursions  from  city  to  city,  the  saint 
preached  with  extraordinary  fervor  and  suc- 
cess. Vast  multitudes  flocked  from  all  quar- 
ters to  listen  to  him,  and  so  powerful,  so  moving 
was  his  fervid  eloquence,  that  his  hearers  were 
swayed  almost  irresistibly  by  the  accents 
which  fell  from  his  lips.  During  the  course 
of  the  long  arduous  ministry  of  St,  Dominic  in 
Languedoc,  he  practised  continually  the  most 
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heroic  virtues.  He  willingly  bared  his  feet  to 
the  roughest  roads  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  sufiering  in  all  his  members  : 
steep  rocks,  precipices  and  rugged  mountains, 
formed  no  barrier  to  the  indomitable  zeal 
which  animated  him  : difiSculties  did  not  deter 
nor  did  dangers  appal  him:  the  snares  and 
machinations  of  those  who  hated  him,  but 
whom  he  called  his  friends,  urged  him  on  in 
an  endeavor  to  further  their  salvation,  and  when 
one  life  would  have  been  taken,  his  generous 
heart  was  willing  to  sacrifice  many  more'  did 
he  possess  them.  Poverty  in  its  most  abject 
form  was  to  him  a source  of  the  purest  joy, 
and  by  the  constant  practice  of  such  high  and 
holy  virtues,  his  heart  became  the  dwelling- 
seat  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  especial  manner ; 
he  was  soon  elevated  to  a most  sublime  gift  of 
prayer,  and  it  is  to  this  that  must  chiefiy  be 
ascribed  the  eminent  success  which  attended 
all  his  exertions. 

His  order  soon  sent  out  missionaries  to  Mo- 
rocco, Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ireland, 
Hungary,  Greece,  and  Palestine.  It  has  given 
to  the  church  five  popes,  forty-eight  cardinals, 
twenty-three  patriarchs,  six  hundred  arch- 
bishops, fifteen  hundred  bishops,  and  a multi- 
tude of  eminent  scholars  and  doctors.  The  saint 
was  previously  apprised  by  revelation  of  the 
hour  in  which  he  would  depart  from  this  life. 
Setting  out  for  Milan  from  Bologna,  he  told 
his  friends  “ that  they  saw  him  at  that  time  in 
good  health,  but  before  the  feast  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  then  approaching, 
he  would  depart  to  the  Lord.”  This  event  oc- 
curred exactly  as  he  had  foretold  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Bologna  with  a burning  feverVhich 
proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  6ih  of  August,  1221, 
being  then  fifty-one  years  old.  His  name  was 
added  to  the  calendar  of  saints  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory IX,  in  1234,  after  the  solemn  attestation 
by  eye-witnesses  of  a great  number  of  mira* 
cles  performed  through  his  intercession. 
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ST.  SIXTUS  III,  a Roman,  elected  on  the 
26lh  of  April,  wishing  to  recall  to  his 
duty  the  heresiarch  Nestorius,  who  had  already 
been  condemned  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
this  violent  man,  irritated  by  the  paternal  soli- 
citude of  the  pontiff,  published  the  basest  ca- 
lumnies against  him.  It  is  customary  with 
those  who  protest  against  the  truth,  to  vilify 
and  slander  its  legitimate  organs.  Accused  by 
Amicius  Balsus  of  having  seduced  a young 
woman,  a virgin  of  the  church,  the  pope  was 
declared  innocent  in  a council  of  twenty-five 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  and  he  carried  his 
charity  so  far  as  to  embalm  and  inter  with  his 
own  hands  the  body  of  him  who  bad  imputed 
to  him  the  sacrilegious  immorality.  Sixtus, 
while  priest  of  the  Roman  church,  under  Zo- 
zimus,  had,  in  that  capacity,  subscribed  the 
^decree  of  that  pope  against  the  Pelagians,  a.  n. 
418:  at  his  accession,  he  found  this  heresy 
subdued.  Such  also  was  the  case  with  that 
of  Nestorius.  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
at  one  time  sustained  him  so  far  as  to  fulminate 
a sentence  of  deposition  against  St.  Cyril,  was 
subsequently  undeceived.  Sixtus  succeeded 
in  healing  all  the  dissensions  among  the  Ori- 
entals, by  reconciling  St.  Cyril  with  John. 
Nestorianism,  however,  although  defeated, 
was  nbt  extinct ; from  the  Roman  empire,  it 
passed  into  Persia,  where  it  made  rapid  pro- 
gress ; thence  it  spread  to  the  extremities  of 
Asia,  and  is,  to  this  day,  professed  by  the 
Chaldeans  or  Nestorians  of  Syria.  Sixtus  re- 
paired to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major,  and 
enriched  it  with  many  sacred  vessels ; at  his 
request,  the  emperor  Valeniinian  made  very 
considerable  presents  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  March,  440,  after  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  less  thirty  days. 

A reign  of  twenty-one  years,  but  above  all, 
a reign  most  glorious  for  religion,  followed 
that  of  St.  Sixtus  III.  Saint  Leo  I,  whose 
acts  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Great, 
was  born,  according  to  some,  at  Rome : others 
say  that  Tuscany  was  the  place  of  his  birth. 


Popes  St.  Celestine  I,  and  St  Sixtus  III,  had 
employed  him  in  the  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult affairs,  while  he  was  yet  a deacon.  He 
was  in  Gaul,  engaged  in  reconciling  the  gene- 
ral Aetius  with  his  antagonbt  Albinus,  when 
he  was  elected  pope,  on  the  10th  of  May,  440. 
The  people  received  the  news  of  his  election 
with  transport,  and  beheld  him  with  joy  seated 
in  the  pontifical  chair. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Leo  delivered,  on 
the  day  of  his  ordination,  an  impressive  dis- 
course, which  showed  the  wonderful  talent 
God  had  imparted  to  him  for  the  announce- 
ment of  his  holy  word.  Preaching  became  the 
most  ordinary  function  of  this  pontiff,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  which  he  em- 
ployed to  guard  his  fiock  against  seduction,  to 
form  them  to  virtue,  and  to  console  them  under 
the  frightful  calamities  which  were  witnessed 
in  Rome  and  Italy  during  his  pontificate. 

Leo  maintained  ecclesiastical  discipline  with 
zeal  and  firmness,  and  but  for  this  the  church 
would  have  been  delivered,  like  a body  with- 
out defence,  to  its  numerous  and  powerful 
enemies.  He  learned  with  indignation,  that 
in  various  places,  laics  and  even  perverse  men 
had  been  raised  by  intrigue  to  the  episcopal 
station ; but,  in  his  letters  he  sternly  rebuked 
so  revolting  an  abuse,  and  finally  deposed  the 
intruders. 

The  interests  of  the  faith  were  no  less  dear 
to  him  than  the  preservation  of  discipline. 
Having  discovered  in  Rome  a great  number 
of  Manichean8,he  proceeded  juridically  against 
them,  to  put  a stop  to  their  dark  and  infamous 
proceedings. 

He  showed  the  same  zeal  against  the  Pela- 
gians and  Priscillianists,  who  soon  disappeared 
from  Italy,  and  also  from  Spain,  where,  in 
consequence  of  a letter  addressed  to  its  bishops 
in  447,  a council  was  held  at  Toledo,  and  the 
Priscillianists  were  condemned.  But  St.  Leo 
immortalized  himself  by  the  victory  which  he 
gained,  not  without  great  labor,  over  the  heresy 
of  Eutyches.  This  heresiarch,  who  had  been 
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zealously  opposed  to  Nestorius,  fell  into  a con- 
trary error,  asserting  that  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  his  humanity  formed  but  one 
nature  aAer  the  incarnation,  and  that  God  had 
suffered.  Condemned  in  448,  at  Constantino- 
ple, Eutyches  triumphed  the  succeeding  year 
in  the  irregular  council,  known  in  history  as 
the  cabal  of  Ephesus.  Leo  was  deeply  grieved 
upon  hearing  this,  and  having  protested 
through  his  legates,  against  the  acts  of  this 
disorderly  assembly,  he  solicited  the  convoca- 
tion of  another  council,  that  should  be  free  and 
canonical  in  its  proceedings.  He  obtained  his 
request  in  451 , from  the  emperor  Mercian,  and 
an  cBCumenical  council  was  held  at  Chalcedon, 
whither  he  sent  four  legates  to  preside.  The 
second  session  was  employed  in  reading  a let- 
ter from  the  holy  pope  to  Flavian,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  admirably  de- 
fined the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  on  the 
incarnation.  On  this  was  based  the  decision 
of  the  council,  and  what  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, in  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
fathers,  they  styled  him  cecumenical  or  universal 
biakop. 

During  the  year  452,  at  the  time  that  this 
council  was  held  in  the  east,  the  west  was 
overrun  by  barbarians  j Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  who  had  lost  a great  battle  in  Gaul, 
against  Merovic,  passed  into  Italy,  sacked 
many  cities  beyond  the  Po,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  it  to 
ashes.  But,  as  if  to  show  forth  the  benefits 
of  the  papacy,  and  its  influence  even  upon  the 
temporal  well  being  of  mankind,  divine  Pro- 
vidence led  the  emperor  Valenlinian  III,  to 
tnftkp  use  of  Saint  Leo,  in  order  to  stop  the 
career  of  this  terrible  warrior,  and  to  offer  pro- 
posals of  peace.  The  pope,  accompanied  by 
two  senators,  courageously  set  out  to  meet 
Attila,  and  approaching  him,  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : Great  king,  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  formerly  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
have  sent  me  humbly  to  implore  your  cle- 
mency. The  most  glorious  and  most  memo- 
rable event  that  has  illustrated  your  reign,  is 
the  sight  of  a people,  who  have  long  beheld 
all  kings  and  all  nations  at  their  feet,  humbled 
before  you.  You  have  conquered  all  those 
over  whom  Rome  has  been  victorious.  You 
have  no  further  glory  to  acquire  save  that  of 
conquering  yourself,  and  governing  by  your 
clemency  those  whom  you  have  subdued  by 


terror.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  vanquished; 
spare  the  blood  of  an  unhappy  multitude  who 
submit  to  you  without  resistance.’’ 

The  .pontiff  addressed  Attila  with  so  much 
majesty,  sweetness,  and  eloquence,  that  his 
ferocity  of  character  was  subdued,  and  he  con- 
sented to  leave  Italy  for  a certain  amount  of 
tribute,  which  the  pope  promised  him  in  the 
name  of  Valentinian  III.  Antiquity  believed 
that  an  angel  had  intimidated  the  barbarous 
king  in  presence  of  Saint  Leo ; more  modern 
times,  however,  have  beheld  in  it  nothing  more 
than  the  influence  of  the  pontiff. 

But,”  says  M.  de  Maistre,*  “ how  shall 
we  represent  this  influence  on  canvass  ? With- 
out the  picturesque  description  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a master  piece  of  Raphael  would  never 
have  been  produced : as  to  the  wonder  itself, 
it  is  admitted  by  all.  The  power  that  could 
arrest  Attila  in  his  way,  is  just  as  supernatural, 
as  the  appearance  of  an  angel.  Who  knows, 
in  fact,  whether  these  two  things  are  really 
different?” 

Three  years  after,  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  did  what  the  king  of  the  Huns  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  He  was  already  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  with  his  army,  when  Saint  Leo 
went  forth  to  meet  him.  But,  if  he  could  not 
protect  the  city  from  a pillage  which  lasted 
fourteen  days,  he  at  last  obtained  from  the 
conqueror  that  no  murders  or  conflagrations 
should  take  place,  and  that  the  three  principal 
basilics,  enriched  by  Constantine  with  magni- 
ficent presents,  should  remain  untouched.  On 
this  occasion,  St.  Leo  established  at  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  holy  apostles,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
guards  or  keepers  whom  he  chose  from  among 
the  clergy. 

No  longer  molested  by  barbarians,  whose 
fury  he  knew  how  to  mitigate,  the  pope  turned 
his  attention  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  at 
that  time  distracted  by  the  faction  of  Timothy 
Elurus  and  Peter  Monge,  who  endeavored  to 
revive  the  Eutychian  heresy.  Timothy  having, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperbr  Marcian,  usurped 
the  see  of  Alexandria,  the  pope  wrote  to  Leo, 
the  new  emperor,  and  to  the  metropolitans  of 
the  east,  to  induce  them  to  expel  him  from  the 
episcopal  chair,  which  was  done  in  the  year 
460. 

The  name  of  Marcian  recalls  an  important 
• Da  Pape,  I.  1,  p.  244. 
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circumstance.  From  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine, and  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Constantinople,  the  popes  were  in  the 
custom  of  sending  legatee  to  the  emperor 
whenever  the  affairs  of  the  church  required  it; 
but  they  had  no  resident  nuncios  at  the  courts 
of  Christian  princes,  until  the  time  of  Saint 
Leo,  who  deputed  to  the  emperor  Mercian,  in 
that  capacity,  Julian  bishop  of  Cos.  This 
illustrious  pope  died  on  the  5th  of  November, 
461,  with  the  reputation  of  a saint  and  of  a 
great  man,  after  a pontificate  which  contributes 
in  no  small  degree  to  refute  the  opinions  of 
those  who  refer  the  origin  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity to  the  false  decretals ; for  never  was  the 
see  of  Rome  more  respected,  and  never  were 
its  decrees  of  greater  force  than  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Saint  Leo.  He  is  the  first  pope 
that  has  left  a collection  of  writings.  His 
works  consist  of  ninety-six  sermons  on  the 
principal  feasts,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  letters;  the  style  is  flowing,  elegant,  often 
even  sublime,  adorned  with  well  chosen  epi- 
thets, and  happy  antitheses,  but  which  occur, 
perhaps,  a little  too  frequently. 

The  joy  exhibited  by  all  the  bishops  on  the 
elevation  of  Saint  Hilarius  or  Hilary,  to  the 
papacy,  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  zeal  for  de- 
fending the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
would  repair  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  born 
in  Sardinia,  and  elected  on  the  12ih  of  Novem- 
ber. While  a deacon,  he  was  so  esteemed  by 
Saint  Leo  for  his  capacity  and  virtue,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  that  pope  one  of  the  legates 
to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  which  afterwards 
became  a lawless  assembly ; here  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life.  Raised  to  the  holy 
see,  he  wrote  an  encyclical  letter,  to  condemn 
anew  the  errors  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches. 
He  rigorously  enforced  the  observance  of  the 
canon  of  Nice,  which  forbids  the  transfer  of  a 
bishop  from  one  seeio  another,  and  prohibited 
bishops  to  choose  their  own  successors.  Hi- 
lary proved  by  his  acts,  that  his  zeal  for  reli- 
gion was  superior  to  all  other  considerations. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  that  is  to  say,  in  4^;  and  on  the  20th, 
Saint  Simplicius,  a native  of  Tivoli,  succeeded 
him  in  the  pontifical  chair.  We  have  eleven 
of  his  epistles  and  some  decretals. 

Pope  Hilary  reigned  five  years,  ten  months. 
Saint  Simplicius  his  successor,  occupied  the 


papal  see  fifteen  years,  five  months  and  ten 
days,  during  a very  tronblesome  period.  This 
pope  made  great  exertions  to  banish  Peter 
Monge  from  the  see  of  Alexandria,  also  Peter 
the  FuUer  from  that  of  Antioch,  and  to  substi- 
tute Catholic  bishops  in  the  place  of  these  men. 
He  also  brought  to  light  all  the  artifices  with 
which  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
had  endeavored  to  deceive  him.  The  unhappy 
schism  which  divided  the  two  churches,  did 
not  cease  until  the  accession  of  Hormisdas. 
Simplicius  ordered  that  the  revenues  of  bene- 
fices should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first 
for  the  beneficiary,  the  second  for  the  repairs 
of  churches,  the  third  for  the  poor  and  the 
fourth  for  the  remaining  clergy.  He  made 
magnificent  presents  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  established  there  as  well  as  in  those  of  St 
Paul  and  St.  Laurence,  weekly  penitentiaries, 
to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people.  He  died 
on  the  2d  of  March,  483,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  western  empire,  Odoader,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  having  become  master  of  Rome  on  the 
23d  of  August,  476.  This  prince  took  the  title 
of  king  of  Italy;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
west  was  under  the  domination  of  different  bar- 
barian kings;  Africa  was  subject  to  the  Van- 
dals; Spain  and  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  were 
governed  by  Gothic  rulers,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  latter  country  by  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons  possessed 
a portion  of  Great  Britain.  All  these  nations 
were  Arians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Angles 
and  Franks  who  were  idolaters. 

. Odoacer  named  the  prefect  Basil  to  assist, 
in  his  name,  at  the  election  of  St.  Hilary’s  suc- 
cessor, who  was  St  Felix  III,  a Roman,  cho- 
sen on  the  8th  of  March.  It  appears  from  Sr. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  calls  him  his  great 
grandfather,  that  he  had  been  married.  During 
his  reign,  which  lasted  almost  nine  years,  this 
pope  condemned,  in  a council  of  the  28th  of 
July,  484,  Acacius  and  the  legates  of  the  holy 
see,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  promises  or  the  threats  of  this 
artful  man ; he  even  refused  to  communicate 
with  the  successors  of  Acacius,  until  they  had 
made  satisfaction,  and  he  generously  opposed 
the  efforts  of  the  emperor  Zeno  against  the 
true  faith,  without,  however,  failing  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  imperial  majesty.  P^ix 
was  the  first  pope,  who,  in  writing  to  the  em- 
peror, styled  him  his  son. 
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Huneric,  king  of  the  Vaodals,  had  excited 
a persecution  against  the  Catholics  which  his 
successor  repressed.  In  the  year  487,  Felix 
assembled  a council  at  Rome  for  the  reconcili- 
ation of  those  who  had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  re-baptized  in  Africa  during  that  persecu- 
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tion.  He  was  the  first  among  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs that  dated  their  letters  according  to  the 
mdkiion.  It  was  he  also  who  ordained  that 
churches  should  be  consecrated  by  bishops 
only.  His  death  occurred  on  the  24th  of 
February,  492. 


THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

Angsls  of  earth  sent  down  from  heav’n. 
To  wipe  away  the  mourner’s  tear; 

Sweet  ministers  of  mercy,  given 
To  soothe  afflicted  mortals  here ; 

To  lessen  human  miseiy, 

And  to  obey  our  bles^  Lord ; 

Ye  are  devoted,  yet  are  tree. 

And  angels’  smiles  are  your  reward. 

Ye  do  renounce  the  earth,  and  all 
Its  syren  pleasures  that  betray ; 

And  at  your  Saviour’s  feet  ye  fkll. 

And  humbly  and  devoutly  pray 

That  He  may  give  ye  strength  to  bless 
The  sick,  and  in  his  footsteps  move ; 

Thus  imitating,  in  distress, 

His  heavenly  mercy  and  his  love. 

Ye  seek  not  wealth,  ye  seek  not  fame. 
They  are  a bubble  and  a breath ; 

Ye  seek  a home  in  beav’n,  a name 
With  angels,  in  the  hour  of  death ; 

To  helpless  man  ye  comfort  give. 

And  smooth  bis  pathway  to  the  sky ; 

In  virtue’s  path  ye  calmly  live. 

To  learn  the  lesson  how  to  die. 

Like  Him  who  had  in  Bethlehem  birth. 
And  sin  and  sorrow  nobly  hurl’d  ; 

Who  hung  a rainbow  round  the  earth. 

And  sav’d  from  death  a sinking  world ; 

Children  of  charity,  ye  seek 
The  sick  and  suffering  without  price ; 

Ye  measure  mercy  to  the  meek. 

And  oft  from  ruin  rescue  vice. 

Methinks  the  heavenly  harps  on  high 
Will  welcome  you,  and  crowns  be  given. 

When  ye  shall  seek  your  home  on  high, 
Ev’n  at  the  golden  gates  of  heaven : 

Methinks  the  angels  blest  above. 

Will  meet  ye  with  a smile  and  nod ; 

And  lead  ye  by  the  cords  of  love, 

To  the  bright  garden  of  our  God. 
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Oh ! in  land  among  the  blest. 

Where  none  may  shed  affliction's  tears ; 
Earth’s  angels  will  find  glorious  rest. 

Amid  the  march  of  endless  years ; 

When  suns  shall  sink  and  stars  consume. 

And  skies  shall  pass  away  above ; 

You,  still  triumphant  o’er  the  tomb. 

Will  dwell  in  yonder  land  of  love.  M.  B. 

Baltimore,  1844. 


ON  A PICTURE  OF  MAGDALEN. 


Seb’st  thou  that  face  so  beautifully  sad. 

Upturned  to  heav’n  as  if  in  pleading  prayer  ? — 

No  more  shall  those  pale  features  wear  the  glad 
Expression  which  once  made  their  look  so  fair. 

No ! it  was  seeming  all,  for  ’neath  the  garb 
Of  mirth  and  joy,  remorse  and  guilt  concealed 
Their  gnawing  canker,  while  each  hour  the  barb 
Sunk  deeper  in  her  heart,  until  she  came, 

With  burning  tears  to  pour  before  her  Lord, 

Her  heart’s  deep  sorrow  forth,  and  all  her  shame. 
There,  shunned,  despised,  and  loaded  with  the  scorn 
That  prosp’rous  man  so  well  knows  how  to  show. 
Unto  her  list’ning  ear  were  softly  borne. 

To  raise  her  sinking  soul  from  that  deep  woe. 

The  gentle  words,  <*  Rise,  go  and  sin  no  more. 

Thy  sins  are  all  forgiv’n.”  Oh  ! what  a flood 
Of  light  then  fell  her  darkened  spirit  o’er ! 

She  turned  away  and  sought  the  desert  wild. 

To  live  with  God  alone,  who  thus  had  heard 
His  broken-hearted,  contrite,  suppliant  child. 

And  now  in  that  old  picture,  see  the  cave 
O'erhung  with  clust’ring  vines,  and  yon  rude  cross, 
(Blest  sign  of  Him  who  came  on  earth  to  save !) 
Raised  on  an  altar  tapestried  with  moss. 

Around  her  kneeling  form  sweet  angels  keep 
Their  loving  vigils,  gaze  with  joyous  eyes. 

And  smile  to  think  that  though  she  here  may  weep. 
With  them  she  shall  rejoice  beyond  the  skies. 
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CHAPTER  zm. 

Lord  MACDONALD  was  lookuigy  with  a 
distracted  air^  oyer  the  Following  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  found  on  the  table  before  him^ 
when  we  were  alarmed  by  a confused  noise 
under  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Richard  went 
oot^  and  returning  shortly  after^  remained  silent 
and  pale  at  the  entrance  of  the  room. 

“lam  ready  to  follow  you,”  said  Arthur, 
lising  quickly  and  with  a composure  indicative 
of  joy.  Pressing  the  crucifix  to  his  lips,  and 
embracing  me  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
he  said : “ Good  bye,  keep  the  faith,  and  let 
it  remind  you  of  me.”  Then  turning  to  Ma- 
tilda, he  added : “ Adieu,  my  cherished  part- 
ner, my  dearest  sister  in  Christ,  and  do  not 
foiget  to  pray  for  me.”  Upon  saying  this,  he 
departed  immediately  with  Mr.  Billingham, 
Lord  Macdonald  and  Richard.  The  last  men- 
tioned having  conducted  them  to  another  room, 
we  followed,  and  were  invited,  with  the  rest, 
to  partake  of  some  wine,  which  Richard  had 
brought  Lord  Macdonald  expressed  a pre- 
ference for  something  stronger,  but  his  wishes 
were  not  gratified. 

“ How  can  you  desire,”  said  Arthur,  to 
throw  yourself  into  a state  of  insensibility,  at 
a moment  when  you  have  need  of  all  your 
Acuities,  and  of  the  most  serious  reflection  7 
Were  you  to  do  that,  how  terrible  would  be 
the  awakening  in  another  world ! 

Lord  Macdonald  slightly  frowned,  and  drank 
a glass  of  wine  which  was  offered  him.  Ar- 
thur took  nothing ; he  threw  himself  for  a mo- 
ment on  a seat,  his  head  inclined  upon  his 
hands,  and  seemed  buried  in  thought  Then 
lisiDg  up,  he  said : “ What  detains  us  7 They 
are  waiting  for  us.”  He  leaned  on  Mr.  Bil- 
lingham’s  arm.  I had  offered  mine,  but  he 
pressed  my  hand  and  declined  it  smiling. 

We  could  not  withdraw  our  eyes  from  our 
beloved  Arthur.  He  supported  himself  with 


difficulty ; 1 heard  him  say  with  a low  voice 
to  Mr.  Billingham  while  descending  the  stairs : 

Oh ! my  venerated  friend,  pray  that  God 
may  sustain  me.  It  requires  only  human 
courage  in  battle  to  behold  death  without  trem- 
bling •,  but  faith  and  strength  from  above  are 
necessary  to  await  this  without  terror.” 

I will  not  leave  you,”  replied  Mr.  Billing- 
ham, and  God  will  be  with  you.”  , 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  prison  we  met  the 
officers  of  justice  and  the  guards.  The  mar- 
quis of  Rosline  and  Lord  Macdonald  entered 
a carriage  with  Mr.  Billingham.  The  mar- 
quis motioned  his  adieus  and  his  blessing.  I 
gave  my  arm  to  Matilda  whose  fortitude  was 
much  greater  than  mine,  and  we  followed  on 
foot  preferring  rather  to  mingle  in  the  crowd, 
and  not  remove  from  the  carriage  (which  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly)  than  to  lose  sight  of 
him  whom  we  held  most  dear.  ~ Passing 
under  Henry's  window  who  was  yet  de- 
lirious, Arthur  and  Mr.  Billingham  directed 
their  looks  thither.  We  soon  arrived  at  the 
fatal  place.  The  two  prisoners  alighted. 
Arthur  in  passing  by  us,  saluted  us  with  a 
calm  and  heavenly  smile,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  me  he  said ; You  will  keep  my  cruci- 
fix ; Mr.  Billingham  will  shortly  convey  it  to 
you.”  I shuddered  at  these  words.  He  took  the 
hand  of  both  of  us  which  he  again  pressed,  and 
tranquilly  ascended  the  scaffold,  whither  Mr. 
Billingham  accompanied  him.  Adieu,”  said 
he  to  Lord  Macdonald,  “ I go  to  show  you  the 
way ; there  is  still  time  to  open  your  eyes  to 
the  truth,  and  to  make  of  your  death  a baptism 
of  blood,  and  an  act  of  reconciliation.^' 

Lord  Arthur  cast  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  afler  a short  prayer,  asked  pardon  pub- 
licly of  all  whom  he  might  have  offended. 
Then  calmly  regarding  the  multitude  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  said  : “1  neither  ask  nor  do  I 
wish  an  avenger.  I have  no  enemies ; and  the 
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small  number  of  my  true  friends  wiU  implore 
the  blessings  of  heayen  on  the  authors  of  my 
death.”  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  exe- 
cudoner^  he  said  : If  my  prayer  is  heard^  if 
ever  you  abjure  the  mors  of  your  sect  to  em- 
brace my  religion ; fear  not  to  renounce  your 
worldly  goods.  Go  to  Rosline  castle;  you 
will  there  find  an  asylum^  and  a certain  compe- 
tency ; and^  (pointing  to  Mr.  Billingham)  he 
shall  be  security  for  my  promise.”  Then  re- 
collecting himself^  and  falling  upon  his  knees, 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  requested 
Mr.  Billingham  to  bandage  his  eyes,  not  being 
able  to  do  it  himself  on  account  of  his  wounded 
arm.  Again  lie  prayed  for  an  instant,  waved 
us  a last  adieu,  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Billingham ; then  making  a sign  to  the 
executioner,  he  ceased  to  live. 

I had  not  strength  to  remain  until  this  last 
moment  Trembling,  I dragged  Matilda  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  scaffold,  to  the  bouse 
in  which  Henry  was  ill.  Mr.  Billingham  soon 
rejoined  us.  Matilda’s  reason  wandered.  Her 
face  was  bathed  in  tears,  and  she  asked  wildly 
where  was  Arthur  ? Our  silence  but  too  well 
confirmed  the  dread  that  she  had  begun  her 
mournful  widowhood.  I burst  into  tears.  Mr. 
Billingham  gave  me  the  crucifix,  and  spoke  to 
us  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  Matilda  was 
calmed,  and  soon  became  entirely  resigned. 

When  we  were  somewhat  tranquillized,  we 
conversed  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
last  hours  of  Arthur’s  life.  Mr.  Billingham 
told  us  that  they  had  recited  together  the  litany 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  during  their  passage  to 
the  scaffold.  At  the  moment  the  carriage 
stopped,  he  had  committed  to  Mr.  Billingham’s 
charge,  a chaplet  for  his  wife,  which  he  had 
received  from  her  on  leaving  Remember-Hill, 
and  which,  since  then,  he  had  continually 
worn  around  his  neck.  As  to  Lord  Macdonald, 
added  Mr.  Billingham,  he  was  so  struck  by 
the  calm  and  religious  death  of  his  friend,  that 
a moment  after,  he  was  upon  his  knees,  ab- 
jured his  error,  confessed,  declared  himself  a 
Catholic,  and  although  the  municipal  officer, 
who  was  furious  at  ftiis  change,  offered  to  ob- 
tain his  pardon,  if  he  would  remain  in  the 
reformed  religion,  he  refused  with  generous 
indignation,  and  received  in  the  mortal  blow, 
the  pledge  of  a happiness,  which,  if  he  did  not 
enjoy  it  as  soon  as  Arthur,  he  at  least,  waited 
not  long  to  receive  as  the  recompense  of 


dying  for  the  true  fsdth.  These  pardculan 
afforded  us  real  consolation.  Towturds  even- 
ing Richard  called.  He  had  obtained  the  favor 
that  the  body  of  the  marquis  should  be  restored 
to  us.  He  had  it  placed  in  a leaden  coffin,  in 
order  to  be  carried  to  Rosline  castle,  and  buried 
in  the  fiunily  tomb.  Henry  was  one  day  longer 
unable  to  recognise  anybody;  but  the  crisb 
passed,  and  he  was  saved.  His  first  words 
were  inquiries  after  Arthur.  Mr.  Billingham 
replied  that  he  was  very  calm,  and  began  im- 
mediately to  speak  of  €h>d  and  of  our  fii^ids 
at  Remember-HiU.  Henry’s  vecovery  was 
rapid ; he  visibly  improved. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Billingham  proposed  our 
return  to  the  castle.  Henry  regarded  hirn  a 
moment  in  silence ; his  eyes  filled  with  tears ; 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  re- 
mained for  a long  time  silent;  then,  with 
mournful  resignation,  '*when  you  please,” 
said  he,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God ; He 
disposes  of  all.”  He  seized  Matilda’s  hand, 
and  pressing  it  to  his  forehead,  bathed  it  with 
his  tears.  We  had  no  need  informing  hmi 
further  of  the  cruel  loss  we  had  suffered.  He 
did  not  ask  for  the  particulars;  not  feeling 
well  enough  to  bear  them.  We  left  Edinbuig 
two  days  after.  Richard  entreated  permissioii 
to  follow  us,  a request  which  we  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  Arthur  had  particu- 
larly recommended  him  to  Matilda  and  Mr. 
Billingham,  that  he  might  be  fortified  in  his 
faith.  The  journey  was  performed  in  silence; 
Henry  was  still  weak,  1 very  much  dejected, 
and  Matilda  continually  in  prayer.  The  latter 
had  written  to  Lady  Walsingham,  announcing 
her  affliction,  and  our  return.  Since  we  had 
left  Remember-Hill,  the  duchess  of  Saltabory 
had  gone  there  to  reside,  in  order  to  share  the 
solitude  of  her  daughter  Caroline,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved.  She  brought  with  her  Arthur^ 
son,  the  object  of  her  most  affectionate  scdici- 
tude.  This  lady  came  to  meet  us,  with  litde 
Eklmund.  Matilda  beheld  her  child  with  a 
transport  of  joy  and  grief.  Poor  child,”  said 
she,  weeping,  you  have  no  longer  a father!” 
The  caresses  and  extreme  vivacity  of  Edmond 
diverted  our  sadness. 

The  duchess  of  Salisbury  joined  to  ffie  ex- 
pressive physiognomy  of  the  Spaniards,  a ma- 
jestic stature  and  affable  manners.  She  mani- 
fested great  affection  towards  me,  and  warmly 
congratulated  me  on  my  abjuration.  We  were 
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soon  reunited  at  Remember-Hill.  I longed 
to  be  alone  with  Lorenzo.  Caroline  had  deeply 
mourned  her  brother,  and  Henry’s  state  gaye 
her  much  uneasiness.  Arthur’s  name  was  not 
pronounced  during  the  first  evening ; we  could 
not  converse ; Henry  and  Lorenzo  played  with 
the  children  in  order  to  divert  our  thoughts. 
The  hour  for  evening  prayers  arrived.  Lo- 
renzo, who  had  said  them  whilst  we  were  ab- 
sent, for  he  knew  them  by  heart,  again  repeated 
them.  Our  sobs  did  not  interrupt  him ; he  said 
the  “ Miserere”  and  De  Profundis”  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  Arthur  and  Lord  Mac- 
donald. Mr.  Billingham,  alone,  was  in  a con- 
dition to  respond  to  him.  After  the  prayers, 
Lorenzo  remained  in  the  chapel  until  mid- 
night Then  coming  to  my  room,  and  finding 
me  weeping,  “ I have  left  my  brother  for  my 
friend,”  said  he ; and  throwing  his  arms  around 
me,  with  that  touching  expression  so  natural 
to  him,  Weep,  my  dear  Sidney,  but  weep 
with  resignation ; b not  Arthur  more  happy 
dMtn  we?'  1 have  learned  from  Mr.  Billing- 
ham,” continued  he,  all  the  particuhus  of  his 
precious  death ; they  have  filled  me  with  such 
liyely  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  Author  of  so 
many  mercies,  that  my  soul  b absorbed  in  the 
feeling  of  its  happiness.  It  seems  to  me  but 
as  a dream.  1 am  ready  to  form  desires  for 
my  brother’s  conversion,  and  I cannot  persuade 
myself  that  he  has  known  the  truth  and  b 
d^ ; or  rather  that  he  lives  eternally  in  Grod. 

Lorenzo  feeling  my  tears  fall  upon  him, 
redoubled  his  solicitude  to  calm  me.  ^^Tell 
me,”  he  resumed,  during  the  whole  course 
of  thb  uncertain  life,  are  we  not  continually 
uneasy,  alarmed  for  ourselves,  and  for  those 
who  are  dear  to  us  ? Who  can  promise,  who 
can  assure  us  of  that  final  perseverance,  towards 
which  should  tend  all  our  thoughts  and  desires? 
To-day  virtuous,  to-morrow  perhaps  victims 
of  bad  example,  of  our  passions  or  weakness. 
We  may  be  united  a moment  in  thb  life,  for 
ever  to  separated  in  the  other,  if  a holy  death 
reunite  us  not ! What  enjoyment,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  what  consolation  more  sweet,  in  our 
exile,  than  to  behold  those  we  most  love,  pre- 
cede us,  and  reach  the  port  of  eternal  life ; to 
see  them  delivered  from  the  dangers,  which 
yet  surround  us!” 

I sighed,  without  being  able  to  reply.  Lo- 
renzo remained  near  me  until  sleep,  caused 
by  grief  and  exhaustion,  came  to  repair  my 
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strength,  and  cahn  ray  mind.  Remember-Hill 
was  on  the  way  to  Rosline  castle,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  it,  so  that  they  there  cele- 
brated the  funeral  service  over  the  body  of  the 
marqub  before  carrying  it  to  the  castle.  I had 
not  ventured  to  ask  Loimzo  if  he  had  made 
himself  known  to  the  duchess  of  Salisbury,  hb 
mother ; and,  as  Matilda,  Henry,  Mr.  Billing- 
ham, an4  myself,  who  alone  were  acquainted 
with  hb  secret,  were  absent  when  the  duchesa 
arrived  at  Remember-Hill,  he  alone  was  able 
to  inform  me.  I was  soon  enlightened  on  thb 
subject. 

Finding  me,  one  morning,  in  the  hbrary,  the 
duchess  accosted  me,  saying,  ‘^You  became 
acquamted  with  Lorenzo,  the  same  time  that 
Arthur  did,  do  you  know  any  circumstance  of 
his  life  ?” 

" I know  that  he  has  not  always  been  a Ca- 
tholic, and  that  it  b but  five  years  since  he  lost 
hb  sight ; for  the  rest,  he  b very  mysterious 
and  laconic  on  all  that  concerns  him.”  The 
entrance  of  Lorenzo  and  Henry  interrupted  us. 

Afterwards,  meeting  Lady  Wabingham,  I 
asked  her  if  Lorenzo  soon  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  duchess  of  S . " He  loves 

her  even  to  veneration,”  she  replied ; **  the 
most  afiectionate  son  could  not  have  for  her 
more  deference  and  esteem.  My  mother,  on 
her  part,  b singulariy  attached  to  him.” 

*‘Ah ! who  would  not  love  thb  angel,”  added 
Henry,  who  was  present ; hb  presence  alone 
inspires  peace  and  virtue.”  A few  days  afrer, 
Lorenzo  urgently  besought  us  to  respect  hb 
secret;  hb  resolution  being  invariable  not  to 
dbcover  himself  to  hb  mother  or  sbter. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

About  this  dme.  Lord  Seymour,  I made 
many  strict  inquiries  to  learn  some  information 
concerning  you,  and  the  other  members  of  my. 
family ; but  my  search  was  futile.  You  had 
left  the  British  isles,  and  your  trace  was  lost, 
like  that  of  a vast  number  of  the  partisans  of 
the  queen.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  who 
had  expatriated  themselves,  rather  than  live 
under  the  government  of  her  persecutors.  Ma- 
tilda begged  me  not  to  leave  her,  since  her 
husband  in  dying  had  transferred  to  her  his 
rights  and  my  guardianship.  1 approached  my 
eighteenth  year ; 1 felt  the  need  of  having 
guides  and  true  friends  to  strengthen  my  new 
faith,  and  I promised  Matilda  never  to  separate 
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mysdif  frmn  her  family^  except  to  embrace  some 
state,  if  Proridenoe  should  call  me  to  it 

A short  time  after,  we  received  a letter  from 
Spain.  The  duke  of  Medina,  (brother  of  the 
duchess  of  Salisbury)  entreated  her  to  come  to 
Spain,  to  receive  his  last  sigh ; to  bring  with 
h»  his  nephew,  Arthur^s  son  Edmund.  This 
letter  renewed  our  grief.  The  duchess,  whose 
health  was  feeble,  could  not  resolve  to  remove 
from  her  beloved  Caroline ; the  latter’s  young 
children  detained  her  in  Scotland.  The  duchess 
requested  Matilda  to  go  with  Edmund,  and 
gave  her  a letter  in  which  she  informed  the 
duke  of  Arthur’s  consoling  death,  and  of  the 
perfect  reconciliation  of  the  two  families  of 
Walsingham  and  Rosline.  Henry  consented 
to  accompany  Matilda,  and  proposed  to  Lo- 
renzo and  me  to  join  them  in  their  journey. 
All  was  regulated  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of 
the  duchess  of  Salisbury.  Lorenzo  said  that 
he  would  follow  me  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
We  now  thought  only  of  our  departure. 

In  taking  leave  of  me,  the  duchess  said, 
smiling : You  are  taking  from  me  the 

adopted  son  of  my  heart,  your  friend  Lorenzo. 
Heaven  alone  knows  the  good  this  angel  has 
done  me.  I never  knew  nor  practised  my  reli- 
gion well  until  Providence  guided  me  to  him. 
Every  evening,”  said  she,  " he  comes  to  say 
the  chaplet  in  my  room,  after  the  family 
prayers.  He  has  asked  me  to  continue  it  for 
him  until  his  return.  This  practice  has  be- 
come so  agreeable  to  me  that  1 shall  never 
leave  it  off.  Recommend  me  from  time  to 
time,  to  his  prayers,  for  I should  be  sensibly 
afflicted  to  be  effaced  from  his  memor>'.” 

Lorenzo,  who  was  writing  near  a window, 
and  whom  she  supposed  inattentive  to  our 
conversation, turned  quickly  towards  us,  "live, 
yet  forget  you? — that  is  impossible  for  Lo- 
renzo !”  He  leaned  his  head  over  the  paper, 
to  conceal  his  emotion.  Although  blind,  Lo- 
renzo wrote  regulariy,  by  means  of  little  pieces 
of  wood,  which  he  had  formed  while  at  the 
galleys,  and  which,  placed  under  his  paper, 
prevented  him  confounding  the  lines.  This 
was  his  favorite  occupation,  since  he  had  not 
to  fear  that  his  writing  would  be  recognized ; 
lord  Arthur,  alone,  of  all  his  family,  having 
corresponded  with  him. 

We  left  Remember  Hill.  Richard,  who 
preferred  the  service  of  Matilda  to  any  inde- 
pendent situation,  followed  us.  We  shu ddered 


in  passing  through  Edinburg;  the  recoBec- 
tions  excited  by  this  place  rent  our  hearts. 

We  stopped  at  Glasgow,  where  Matilda  had 
some  business  to  transact  with  her  banker. 
The  latter  had  written  to  her  that  a poor  man, 
who  had  lately  embraced  the  Cathtdic  rdigitm, 
finding  himself  destitute  of  every  thing,  and 
attacked  by  a mortal  illness,  had  claiined  her 
assistance,  m the  name,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  marquis  of  Rosline.  In  fulfilling  your 
orders,  my  lady,”  continued  the  banker,  "1 
have  always  sent  him  some  aid.”^ 

Matilda  wished  to  learn  further,  and  we  dis- 
covered that  this  miserable  creature  was  he 
who  had  terminated  the  life  of  our  beloved 
Arthur ; that  touched  by  his  last  words,  and 
by  Lord  McDonald’s  abjuration,  he  had  em- 
braced our  religion,  abandoned  his  odious 
office,  and  that,  falling  sick,  from  destitutioii, 
he  had  implored  the  generosity  of  the  marquis 
of  Rosline’s  widow. 

Matilda  trembled  at  these  details,  which 
recalled  such  frightful  scenes.  "Give  him 
every  necessary  care,”  said  she,  " assure  him 
a maintenance,  and  all  that  his  condition  calls 
for.”  " If  we  should  go  to  see  him,”  said  Lo- 
renzo, to  Matilda,  our  presence  would  con- 
sole him,  and  strengthen  him  in  the  ffiith.” — 
"See  him!”  I exclaimed,  "him,  the  mur- 
derer of  Arthur!  Do  not  you  go,  my  dear 
Sidney,”  said  Lorenzo,  with  his  unalterable 
mildness.  " For  me,  I shall  have  myself  con- 
ducted thither.  1 will  tell  him  that  I am  the 
brother  of  the  marquis  of  Rosline,  and  that  he 
has  become  mine,  in  professing  my  faith. 
This  holy  religion  pardons  all,  forgets  every 
thing,  and  loves  the  unfortunate,  even  in  mtu- 
ations,  where  nature  feels  the  greatest  disgust 
and  horror.” 

1 will  guide  and  accompany  you  there, 
Lorenzo,”  added  the  generous  Matilda ; and 
they  immediately  went  I accompanied  them. 
We  were  introduced  into  a poor  little  room,  or 
rather  loft,  where  we  found  the  object  of  our 
search  in  the  most  frightful  misery. 

Matilda  kndt  before  him. — "You  do  not 
know  me,”  said  she.  " I am  the  widow  of 
the  marquis  of  Rosline.  This  young  man  is 
his  brother,  and  that  other  is  his  best  friend ; 
bless  God  for  his  mercies.  The  pro^>ect  of  a 
happier  life  is  opened  to  you;  faith  ia  the 
pledge  of  endless  felicity.” 

She  was  so  pale,  that  I thought  her  about 
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to  faint — Oh ! mighty  God,’^  said  poor  Wii- 
liam,  where  will  your  goodness  end ! An- 
gel of  peace,  1 do  not  deserve  this ; my  sight 
must  fill  you  with  horror!’’ 

He  took  the  hand  of  Matilda.  My  blood 
froze  in  my  veins  at  the  thought  that  that 

same  hand r.  Great  God ! how  heroic  and 

sublime  is  Christian  charity  ! 

Matilda’s  presence  was  more  salutary  to 
poor  William  than  her  benefits.  She  had  him 
carried  to  a more  comfortable  apartment,  and 
sent  for  a clergyman  and  a physician. 

He  supplicated  so  earnestly  for  her  return  the 
next  day,  that  she  deferred  her  departure  from 
Glasgow,  expressly  to  grant  him  this  consola- 
tion. We  assisted  at  his  viaticum,  an  hour 
after  which  he  expired,  full  of  gratitude,  faith, 
and  repentance.  ‘‘  Aithur’s  prayer  has  been 
heard,”  said  Matilda.  O ! Lorenzo,  how 
much  I owe  to  your  Christian  advice ! ” 

We  embarked  for  Fontarabia.  The  voyage 
was  very  perilous.  We  had  already  endured 
two  tempests,  when  a third,  almost  within 
sight  of  port,  threw  the  vessel  into  the  greatest 
danger.  Despairing  to  save  the  cargo,  the 
captain  retreated  to  the  long  boat  with  many 
of  the  passengers,  among  whom  were  we : 
and  a few  minutes  after,  the  vessel,  already 
injured,  was  buried  under  the  waves.  We 
prepared  ourselves  for  the  same  fate.  The 
large  number  of  persons  who  crowded  the 
long  boat,  exposed  it  to  the  same  danger. 
They  inhumanly,  but  of  necessity,  repulsed 
the  unfortunate  creatures  who  swam  to  join  us, 
contenting  themselves  with  throwing  planks 
or  ropes  to  support  them  above  the  water. 

A young  German  solicited  in  vain  to  be  re- 
ceived on  board.  The  captain  opposed  it  with 
firmness.  I pray  you,”  cried  out  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  if  it  be  true  that  Catholics  are 
so  charitable,  have  pity  on  a soul  on  the  point 
of  embracing  the  faith.  Alas!  I have  left  my 
country  and  relatives  for  this  motive  alone, 
and  I am  about  to  perish  without  being  in- 
structed and  enlightened.”  *^If  that  be  true,” 
replied  one  of  the  rowers,  ^^the  desire  is  as 
good  as  the  act  Be  tranquil!”  In  saying  this, 
he  repulsed  him  rudely  with  his  oar. 

“ Take  him  in,”  eagerly  cried  Lorenzo,  who 
had  heard  these  words,  I will  yield  my  place 
to  him!” — and  he  was  about  to  precipitate 
himself  into  the  sea,  when  I was  so  fortunate 
as  to  arrest  him. 


The  captain,  touched  with  such  heroic  devo- 
tedness, and  sublime  virtue,  could  no  longer 
resist  The  sea  appeared  to  grow  calm,  and 
the  tempest  to  cease.  He  consented  that  we 
should  receive  the  young  German  into  the  boat. 
We  gave  him  every  attention,  and  he  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  gratitude.  His 
expression  had  a mixture  of  mildness  and 
sadness  difficult  to  describe. 

The  remainder  of  our  voyage  was  happy, 
and  we  arrived  the  next  day  at  Fontarabia. 
The  young  German  became  much  attached  to 
Lorenzo,  and  it  pleased  him  to  repeat  that  to 
him  he  owed  his  life.  He  appeared  to  have 
received  a distinguished  education.  He  spoke 
English  very  well,  and  interested  us  extremely. 
We  induced  him  to  travel  with  us,  and  to  give 
us  his  confidence.  , 

Our  friendly  advances  and  affection,  seemed 
to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  him. 
‘^Ah,  if  you  knew,”  said  he  to  Lorenzo, 
how  bitter  life  is  to  me,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  my  efforts  to  preserve  it ; and  God 
knows  that  I cherish  it  only  to  know  Him,  to 
serve  Him,  and  to  sacrifice  it  to  Him.” 

These  words  sensibly  affected  me.  I en- 
treated him,  if  my  request  were  not  imperti- 
nent, to  open  his  heart  to  us,  and  to  relate  the 
circumstances,  which  had  preceded,  and  had 
given  birth  to  his  lively  desire  to  embrace  the 
truth.  He  sighed  mournfully,  and  acceded  to 
my  request 

CHAPTER  XV. 

“ My  father,”  said  Oswald,  was  a minis- 
ter of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  very  zealous 
for  his  faith.  He  was  a widower,  had  no  child 
but  me,  and  he  educated  me  with  the  greatest 
care.  He  had  given  me,  for  a companion,  his 
nephew  Adolphus,  (son  of  his  brother,  who 
had,  in  dying,  consigned  him  to  my  father’s 
guardianship).  My  uncle  had,  further,  en- 
treated that  Adolphus  might  be  brought  up  at 
my  father’s  house,  because,  his  wife  being  a 
Catholic,  he  feared  that  she  would  strive  to 
weaken  a religious  belief,  which  was  not  her 
own. 

Addphus,  a little  older  than  myself,  be- 
came my  idol.  Our  tastes  and  our  sentiments 
were  the  same.  I loved  nothing  as  I loved 
him.  His  mother  came  often  to  our  house, 
for  my  father  observed  towards  her,  all  the  at- 
tentions and  politeness,  which  worldly  policy 
prescribes.  She  lived  in  the  practice  of  the 
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most  exalted  piety  j offering  daily  to  God  her 
repentance  for  the  faults  she  had  committed 
during  her  life,  and  breathing  ardent  wishes 
for  the  conversion  of  her  son. 

We  lived  seven  years  together.  My  friend 
approached  his  twenty-second  year.  His 
health  being  delicate  retarded  his  studies,  and 
still,  with  increasing  years,  declined-  The  wa- 
ters of  Wisbaden  were  prescribed  for  him,  and 
we  set  out  for  them.  His  mother,  seeing  that 
my  father  did  not  wish  her  to  accompany  us, 
journeyed  alone,  and  remained  in  the  town 
whilst  Adolphus  inhabited  it 

“My  expectations  were  disappointed.  No 
liope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  One 
day,  (I  shall  never  forget  it),  my  father  was 
absent  from  home.  W'e  were  alone,  when 

Mrs.  , (Adolphus’  mother)  called,  and 

profiting  by  my  father’s  absence,  spoke  ear- 
nestly to  her  son  of  his  religious  opinions. 
She  told  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  importance  of  an  eternity  of 
happiness  or  misery,  and  spoke  of  the  novelty 
of  the  sect,  which  had  gone  out  from  the  Ca- 
tholic church. 

“ Adolphus  was  naturally  mild  and  docile 
towards  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  and  re- 
spected ; but  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  she  had  often  before  essayed  without 
success,  he  was  inflexible.  Neither  her  pray- 
ers, nor  tears  could  move  him.  I was  so 
affected  that  I joined  my  entreaties  to  hers. 
He  cast  upon  me  an  indignant  glance,  and 
threatened  to  inform  my  father  of  it  ^ I love 
my  religion,’  said  I,  smiling,  ‘ and  nothing 
can  seduce  me  from  it ; but  I do  not  see  why 
you  refuse  to  your  mother’s  tears,  the  poor 
favor  she  asks.  What  harm  can  there  be  in 
asking  God  to  enlighten  you,  to  make  known 
to  you  the  truth,  and  entreating  him  not  to 
let  you  die  in  error  V 

“ Adolphus  was  appeased.  ‘ That  prayer 
would  imply  a doubt,’  said  he,  ' and  besides, 
whatever  happen,  I will  never  change  my  re- 
ligion.’ ^Oh!  my  dearest  Adolphus!’  ex- 
claimed Mrs. , ^ these  last  words  condemn 

you.  The  sincerity  of  those  in  error  is  their 
only  excuse  before  God ; but  if  a doubt  pre- 
sents itself,  and  through  human  respect,  you 
reject  it,  your  conscience  becomes  your  accu- 
ser.’ This  reply  struck  me;  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  said,  made  me  shudder.  ^In 
mercy,’  resumed  Adolphus,  ^ do  not  trouble 


my  last  moments.’  This  courageous  mother 
triumphing  over  the  violent  combats,  to  which 
nature  delivered  her  heart:  'What  timid 
piety,’  said  she, 'must  that  mother  have,  who 
seeing  her  child  sleeping  at  the  edge  of  a preci- 
pice, and  ready  to  fall,  uses  not  every  effort  to 
snatch  him  from  it,  for  fear  of  troubling  his 
fatal  repose !’ 

''  The  entrance  of  my  father,  whom  we  did 
not  expect  until  the  following  day,  interrupted 

Mrs. . Although  he  might  have  attribnted 

our  tears  to  the  condition  of  the  dying  Adol- 
phus, he  suspected  another  cause,  and  asked 
to  be  left  alone  with  his  ward.  ' No,’  said 
the  weeping  mother,  'I  will  leave  him  no 
more.  He  is  my  son ! Who  shall  dare  sepa- 
rate me  from  him?’ 

“ Adolphus  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  my  father,  I heard  him  say 
in  a whisper : ' I am  uneasy.  I fear  that  my 
religion  is  not  sufficient  for  salvation.  Reas- 
sure me.’  My  father  frowned,  and  indig- 
nantly reproached  him  with  his  weakness; 
spoke  of  the  shame,  which  a change  of  reli- 
gion would  cause  his  relatives,  and  menaced 
him  with  all  his  anger,  if  he  presumed  to  pro- 
pose such  thoughts  to  him ; ' which  could  only 
be,’  he  added, ' the  reveries  of  his  mother  and 
the  ihiit  of  her  perfidious  counsel.’ 

''  Adolphus  was  silent.  Mrs. seized 

his  hand,  and  no  longer  dissembling,  she  spoke 
to  him  openly  before  my  father,  who,  with 
difficulty  restrained  himself.  Never  shall  this 
terrible  scene  be  efiaced  from  my  memory. 

Mrs. supported  her  entreaties,  with  strong 

and  conclusive  reasonings,  and  spoke  with  all 
the  mildness  and  tenderness  of  a disconsolate 
mother.  My  father,  on  the  contrary,  1 am 
forced  to  acknowledge,  used  no  discretion,  and 
argued  with  ^all  the  vehemence  with  which 
Protestant  ministers  usually  accompany  their 

exhortations.  He  strove  to  dazzle  Mrs. 

by  subtle  and  specious  sophistry,  which  she 
repelled  by  two  or  three  principles  only,  to 
which  she  was  satisfied  incessantly  ^to  return : 
the  necessity  of  reflection,  the  danger  of  the 
new  ideas,  and  of  retaining  them  when  God 
instils  a doubt  of  their  truth.  She  afterwards 
supported  her  position  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
sects  admit  the  security  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  attacked  my  father  by  this  same  argument, 
which  condemned  his  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
church. 
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Adolphus  preserved  an  unbroken  silence. 
His  mother  then  conjured  him,  for  her  peace 
of  mind,  to  say  only  the  prayer  she  had  en- 
treated of  him,  to  ask  Gk)d  that  he  would  deign 
to  enlighten  him,  and  not  permit  him  to  die  in 
a false  belief.  « 

‘‘My  father  hastily  interrupted  her,  and 
hardening  my  unhappy  friend,  dictated  to  him 
a profession  of  faith,  according  to  his  views. 

Mrs. seeing  that  he  had  but  a few  hours 

to  live,  cast  herself  on  her  knees,  near  his  bed. 
My  father  took  her  in  his  arms  and  conveyed 
her  by  force,  to  an  adjoining  room,  under  pre- 
text of  sparing  her  the  sight  of  the  last  mo- 
m^ts  and  death  of  her  son. 

“ My  father  returning  abruptly,  tore  from 
him  a last  protestation  of  fidelity  to  his  belief, 
and  received  his  la^t  sigh.  They  bore  me 
away  from  the  chamber.  I was  so  struck,  so 
agitated  by  the  loss  of  ihy  only  friend,  that  I 
remained  a long  time,  in  a state  of  mental  and 

almost  physical  insensibility.  Mrs. j whom 

1 loved  as  a mother,  no  more  approached  our 
house.  I soon  learned,  that,  attacked  by  a vio- 
lent fever,  she  lay  dangerously  ill.  Nothing 
stopped  me ; and  despite  the  stern  prohibition 
of  my  father,  I passed  entire  days  with  her, 
and  attended  her  as  the  most  afifectionate  son. 
‘ Heaven  will  bless  you,  kind  Oswald,’  said 
she,  the  evening  of  her  death.  ‘ God  wiU 
enlighten  you,  I am  sure.  Oswald,  let  me 
indulge  the  thought,  in  dying,  that  you  will 
remember  me  before  God,  when  you  shall  have 
become  a Catholic!’ 

“ I promised  her,  bursting  into  tears,  and  I 
assured  her  that  I would  delay  no  longer  to 
examine,  thoroughly,  the  principles  of  her  reli- 
gion. She  expired,  after  having  received  the 
sacraments  of  the  church,  with  the  most  edify- 
ing dispositions. 

“ I asked  my  father  to  place  me  at  the  uni- 
versity. I was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I 
urged  a wish  to  study  law,  but,  in  reality^ 
my  abode  at  my  father’s  house,  had  become 
excessively  painfuL  1 remained  two  years  at 

47*  . 


Frankfort,  without  being  able  to  resolve  upon 
the  project  which  I had  meditated  on  entering 
the  university,  and  which  I have  at  length 
executed.  I suddenly  decided  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  I had  secretly  studied 
at  Frankfort ; and*  certain  of  the  persecution 
of  my  father  (taught  by  the  fatal  example  of 
Adolphus),  I did  not  wish  to  expose  myself  to 
it,  and  determined  to  repair  to  Spain,  to  a dis- 
tant relative  of  Mrs.  , who  would  not 

refuse  me  his  protection,  and  who  was  the  better 
able  to  instruct  me  as  he  was  bishop  of  B. 

“ You  know  the  rest  But,”  continued 
Oswald,  “what  you  cannot  fathom,  is  the 
bitterness  of  an  irremedialde  grief,  which  time, 
reason,  faith,  will  only  increase  the  more. 
To  lose  our  friends  for  this  life  is  but  a passing 
evil,  and  the  fate  of  humanity ; but  to  think 
they  may  be  lost  forever! — ^what  power,  human 
or  divine,  can  soften  a like  affliction  ?” 

“ Our  religion  condemns  no  one,  individu- 
ally,” said  Lorenzo,  “no  one  can  pronounce 
that  his  brother  is  lost  for  eternity.  We  know 
that  out  of  the  church,  there  is  no  salvation ; 
but  many  are  they  who,  by  a want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  truth,  innocently  adhere  to 
error,  and  thus  are  in  spirit  members  of  the 
church. 

Oswald  appeared  less  uneasy  by  these  re- 
flections. He  told  me  that  he  had  made  a vow 
of  celibacy,  and  that  his  intentioii  was,  (if 
God  should  give  him  grace),  to  enter  the  eccle- 
siastical state.  We  prevailed  on  him  to  remain 
with  us,  until  he  should  have  positive  informa- 
tion from  the  bishop  of  B. 

Some  days  after,  he  received  a letter  from 
the  bishop,  who  loaded  him  with  praises,  and 
invited  him,  in  the  most  afifectionate  manner, 
to  come  to  his  house,  and  promising  to  be  his 
support,  to  be  a father  to  him  in  whatever 
state  he  might  embrace.  It  was  not  without 
regret  that  this  interesting  young  man  separated 
himself  from  us.  He  promised  to  write  to 
Henry,  and  to  give  us  through  him  frequent 
intelligence. 
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NIAGARA  RIVER  AND  FALLS. 


BY  PROrSMOB  DUCATBL. 


CHRONOLOGY  assigns  the  year  1658  as 
having  produced  the  first  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  these  celebrated  falls-  This  description 
is  contained  in  the  Histoire  de  la  JVbtt- 
velle  France, by  Charlevoix.  Father  Hen- 
nepin visited  them  in  1678,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  his  account  agrees  with  their  present  ap- 
pearance in  most  essential  particulars,  except- 
ing their  height,  which  he  repeatedly  states  to 
be  six  hundred  feet.  The  Chevalier  de  Tonti^ 
who  accompanied  him,  corroborates  his  state- 
ments. The  Baron  La  Hontan,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  them  as  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high!  whilst  we  know  them  to  be 
in  reality  one  hundred  and  sixty- four.  The 
question  arises,  whence  these  extraordinary 
discrepancies  in  the  former  estimate  of  the 
height  of  these  falls,  even  from  what  would 
be  that  of  an  ordinary  observer  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  a very  simple  circumstance; 
namely,  that  in  the  days  of  Hennepin  and  La 
Hontan  the  falls  were  seen  in  their  primitive, 
wild  and  secluded  position.  They  were  lofty 
as  they  are  now,  and  even  loftier  in  appearance  ; 
because  the  square  and  compass  of  civili- 
zation had  not  yet  erected  around  them  the 
buildings  of  man’s  hand,  measured  out  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  rules,  which  in  proportion  as 
they  aggrandize  mankind,  sink  surrounding  na- 
tural objects  into  comparative  insignificance. 
When  now  we  wish  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  height  of  the  falls,  we  have  around  us  a 
number  of  buildings  the  elevation  of  which  we 
know  at  least  approximately.  These  are  so  many 
points  of  comparison,  and  we  cannot  go  wrong 
but  by  a few  feet;  but  when  Hennepin  saw 
them  he  saw  nothing  but  their  stupendousness, 
for  which  he  had  no  adequate  object  of  com- 
parison in  his  own  mind,  for  he  says  himself 
in  his  narrative  : It  is  true,  Italy  and  Ireland 
boast  of  some  such  things,  but  we  may  well 
say  that  they  are  but  sorry  patterns  when  com- 
pared with  this  of  which  we  now  speak.”  To 
Hennepin’s,  Tonti’s  and  La  Hontan ’s  eyes  the 
falls  did  really  seem  from  six  to  eight  hundred 


feet  high,  whilst  to  us  they  have  dwindled 
to  a mere  matter-of-fact  of  common  admeasnie- 
ment.  A confirmation  of  this  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  account  published  in  1722  by  a 
Mons.  Borasseau,  who  says  that  the  governor 
of  Canada  bad,  in  the  previous  year,  ordered 
his  own  son,  with  three  other  officers,  to  sur> 
vey  Niagara  and  take  the  exact  height  of  the 
cataract,  which  they  accordingly  did,  with  a 
stoqe  of  half  a hundred  weight,  and  a large 
cord  line,  and  found  it,  upon  a perpendicular, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet ! . . . . We 
know  now  the  true  height  of  our  falls,  and  al- 
beit not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet,  considering  that  it  drains  the  surplus  wa- 
ters of  four  immense  inland  seas,  that  together 
with  the  hundreds  of  rivers,  great  and  small, 
that  flow  into  them,  may  be  estimated  to  cover 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  to 
contain  nearly  half  of  the  fresh  waters  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  the  most  stupendous 
of  cataracts,  but,  for  the  sake  of  geographical 
accuracy,  we  should  not,  like  the  comnoon  run 
of  people,  represent  it  as  the  greatest  water-fall 
in  the  world  ; for  Baron  de  Humboldt  informs 
us  that  the  height  of  the  great  cataract  of  the 
Rio  de  Bogota,  in  South  America,  is  about 
eight  hundred  feet ; that  of  Staubbacb,  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  nine  hundred  feet  The  river 
Ache,  in  Bavaria,  which  rises  in  the  cavern  of 
the  glacier  of  Mount  Tauren,  runs  through  the 
valley  of  Achental,  and,  after  reaching  the 
gulf  of  Tauren,  throws  itself  over  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  feet  It  has  five  great  faUs ; 
the  last  of  which  forms  a most  magnificent 
arch  of  waters,  which  is  resolved  into  spray 
before  it  reaches  the  ground.  The  noise  of  the 
waters  is  so  terrible  that  it  is  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a league ; and  the  current 
of  air  produced  by  the  descent  of  the  water  is 
so  violent  that  it  drives  back  those  who  attempt 
to  advance  towards  the  gulf : it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  approach  i^^by  walking  back- 
wards.* 

* B»eydojNedHi  of  Geognphy. 
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Secondly*,  we  may  inquire  what  the  geolo- 
gist has  to  say  of  this  grand  feature  impressed 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Now  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
topography  of  the  country  over  which  the 
river  flows,  is  the  great  difference  of  elevation 
between  the  two  lakes  ; the  elevation  of  Lake 
Erie  being  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet 
above  Lake  Ontario,  the  greater  part  of  which 
difference  is  overcome  in  the  space  of  one  mile 
from  the  head  of  the  rapids  to  the  footof  the  falls. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  river  and  falls 
next  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  the  country  over  which  they 
flow,  are  : that  the  river  from  its  escape  out  of 
Lake  Erie  has,  for  the  first  two  miles,  a very 
rapid  current;  after  which  it  flows  on  more 
gently,  the  channel  gradually  widening  as  far 
as  Grand  Island,  where  it  is  nearly  two  miles 
wide.  At  this  island,  the  greater  quantity  of 
water  runs  on  the  west  side,  and  below  it  the 
river  expands  to  a width  of  nearly  three  miles, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a quiet  lake  stud- 
ded with  small  low  islands.  About  one  mile 
from  the  rapids  the  river  narrows  and  the  cur- 
rent acquires  proportional  velocity;  after  which 
the  rapids  commence,  and,  in  the  distance  of 
another  mile  before  reaching  the  falls,  rushes 
on  with  impetuous  velocity  over  a declivity  of 
fifty-two  feet,  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
when  it  is  precipitated  from  an  elevation  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.  The  river  then 
flows  through  a chasm,  the  sides  of  which  pre- 
sent almost  perpendicular  walls  at  the  foot  of 
which  there  are  taluses  formed  by  the  falling  of 
the  rocks  from  above.  The  channel  of  the 
river  is  in  some  places  less  than  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  in  others  nearly  five  hundred, 
whilst  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  across  the  top 
is  generally  twice  that  of  the  channel.  The 
whole  declivity  of  the  bed  of  the  river  from  the 
falls  to  Lewiston,  a distance  of  seven  miles, 
is  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  or  fifteen  feet  to 
the  mile,  which  supposes  a great  velocity; 
yet  aboui  a mile  below  the  falls  and  where  the 
channel  is  narrowest,  the  stream  glides  along 
with  comparative  quiet,  while  below  this,  at  a 
place  where  the  channel  is  broader,  it  is  thrown 
into  great  confusion.  Three  miles  down,  the 
river  turns  suddenly  to  the  west,  nearly  at  a 
right  angle,  through  a very  narrow  channel, 
and  the  current  runs  with  such  prodigious  ra- 
pidity into  a semicircular  basin  beyond  as  to 


cause  the  water  to  rise  up  in  the  middle  ten 
feet  above  the  sides,  thus  forming  the  whirl- 
pool. Again,  below  this  the  current  is  more 
gentle  and  the  water  smoother,  though  the 
channel  is  narrower  than  above.  Now,  Mr. 
Hall  explains  the  cause  of  both  the  regular  and 
irregular  appearances  in  the  course  of  the  river 
by  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Thus  below  the  whirlpool 
there  are  no  hard  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
consequently  the  channel  is  deeper  than  where 
such  rocks  exist  and  the  current  gentler.  At 
the  whirlpool  and  above  it,  there  is  a hard 
rock  (sandstone)  at  and  near  the  level  of  the 
river,  hence  the  channel  is  not  worn  so  deep. 
After  this  hard  rock  has  dipped  beneath 
surface,  the  channel  is  excavated  in  a softer 
material  (shale),  hence  again  the  narrow  chan- 
nel and  smooth  water  a mile  below  the  falls. 
Near  these,  the  higher  beds  of  hard  sandstone 
and  limestone  come  to  the  level  of  the  river  and 
thus  cause  a wider  shallow  channel  and  more 
tumultuous  water.*  The  great  cataract  itself 
owes  its  present  condition  to  the  nature  of  the 
materials  over  which  it  tumbles ; being  a super- 
incumbent mass  of  more  resisting  rock  (a  com- 
pact limestone)  overlying  a stratum  of  softer 
material  (shale),  both  nearly  of  equal  thick- 
ness. And  the  rapids  above  the  falls  are  pro- 
duced by  the  river  coming  in  contact,  after 
scooping  its  bed  out  of  more  friable  rocks 
(marls  and  shales)  from  its  issue  out  of  Lake 
Erie,  with  the  upper  thinner  beds  of  the  same 

rock  forming  the  top  of  the  falls Most 

geologists  are  now  convinced  that  the  river  has 
been  the  principal  agent  in  excavating  its  own 
channel,  from  near  the  escarpment  between 
Lewiston  and  dueenston  to  its  present  posi- 
tion at  the  cataract ; and  that  the  recession  has 
been  aided  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  known  to 
be  composed  of  alternately  hard  and  soft  strata. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  waters  may  have  been  determined, 
by  some  solution  of  continuity  in  the  strata 
forming  the  escarpment ; for  Mr.  Hall  informs 
us  in  a note  appended  to  his  Remarks,”  &c. 
previously  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Roy,  govern- 
ment engineer  at  Toronto,  U.  C.,  has  found 
from  levels  made  at  several  places  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  dueenston  heights,  that 

* **  Remarks  on  Niagara  Falls  and  the  geology  of 
the  sarrouodiDg  country.**  By  Jnoiet  Hall  in  the  Boa- 
too  Journal  of  Natural  History. 
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the  crest  of  this  escarpment  constantly  de- 
clines going  westward  from  the  river,  while 
the  base  continues  at  the  same  elevation ; and 
Mr.  Hall  himself  says  that  there  is  a simi- 
lar declination  eastward  towards  Rochester 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  feet  in  eighty 
miles,  so  that  the  course  of  the  river  is  actually 
upon  or  near  the  highest  part  of  the  escarp- 
ment Supposing  this  inequality  to  have  been 
produced  by  some  force,  as  a contraction  whilst, 
or  an  upheaving  after,  the  strata  became  con- 
solidated, there  might,  in  either  case,  have 
been  produced,  a vent  through  which  the  origi- 
nal drainage  of  the  country  would  be  first  ef- 
fected ; leaving  the  river  subsequently  to  widen 
its  channel  in  the  manner  before  stated.  Re- 
verting once  more  to  the  topography  of  the 
country,  we  are  told  that  a great  portion  of  it 
for  twenty  miles  north  of  the  terrace  bordering 
Lake  Erie,  is  very  level ; but  after  leaving  this 
level,  the  ascent  is  gradual  to  the  north  until  it 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  great  escarpmen  t of  Lew- 
iston and  dueenston,  where  its  elevation  is 
thirty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 
Now  there  is  a remarkable  evidence  that  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  once  extended  much 
nearer  to  the  Lewiston  escarpment  than  they 
do  at  present;  and  this  is  the  lacustrine  or 
fluviatile  deposit  on  the  north  side  of  Gk)at 
Island,  together  with  others  found  by  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Lyell  at  'several  places  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  which  Mr.  Hayes  had 
previously  indicated  to  occur  on  both  sides.* 
In  order  then  to  raise  the  waters  to  a sufficient 
height  to  allow  these  deposits  to  be  made, 
there  must  have  been  a barrier  to  retain  the 
waters  far  towatrds  Lewiston.  It  is  not  to  be 
concluded,  however,  that  at  any  one  time  there 
has  been  a perpendicular  fall  equal  to  the 
whole  height — namely,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet— of  the  escarpment  at  Lewiston.  The 
presumption  is  that  there  was.  a succession  of 
falls  determined  by  the  more  or  less  facility  in 
wear  and  tear  of  alternate  beds  of  hard  and 
soft  rock,  until  by  the  increasing  retardation  of 
the  highest  cataract  in  proportion  as  the  up- 
permost hard  limestone  thickened  in  its  pro- 
longation southwards  (the  lower  falb  continu- 
ing to  recede  at  an  undiminbhed  pace)  the 
limestone  having  the  same  resistance  to  over- 
come as  at  first,  they  coalesced  into  one. 

* Silliman't  Joanial,Tol.  xxsv,  No.  1,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hill. 


This,  Mr.  Hall  telb  us,  would  happen  after 
the  falb  had  retreated  about  three  miles,  or 
nearly  to  the  whirlpool*  But  here  we  must 
stop  to  consider  another  feature  in  the  chasm 
of  the  river;  being  a remarkable  excavation, 
embracing  about  two  acres,  cut  out  literally 
and  perpendicularly  in  the  rock  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river  about  half  a mile  below  the 
whirlpool,  and  known  as  the  Devil’s  Hole. 
Mr.  Lyell  thinks  that  the  form  of  the  ledge  of 
rocks  at  thb  pbce,  and  of  the  precipice  which 
there  projects  and  faces  down  the  river,  proves 
the  falb  to  have  been  once  at  this  poinLf 
From  these  considerations  it  b evident  that 
geologists  have  satisfactorily  explained  the  re- 
cession of  the  river  to  its  present  position  at 
the  falb.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hall  for  the 
most  lucid  exposition  of  the  facts  connected 
with  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Thirdly;* admitting  the  recession  of  the  falb 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  next  question 
that  suggests  itself  b : What  has  been  the 
average  rate  of  this  recession ; and  what  length 
of  lime  did  it  take  to  bring  the  cataract  to  its 
present  position  7 Although  this  question  b 
very  generally  and  most  naturally  asked,  a 
moment’s  reflection  will  convince  every  one 
that  it  b unanswerable.  As  to  the  rate  of  re- 
cession, in  the  midst  of  a number  of  fortuitous 


* Mr.  Lyell  in  endeavoring  to  tmee  the  seriee  of 
ohangca  that  have  taken  place  in  the  region  of  Lakea 
Erie  and  Ontario,  referring,  ftnt,  to  a period  of  euer- 
genoe,  when  lines  of  escarpment  like  that  of  Qneeiiston 
and  valleys  like  that  of  St.  David’s,  were  excavated ; 
secondly,  to  a period  of  submergence  when  those  val- 
leys and  the  cavities  of  the  present  lake-basins  wmne 
wholly  or  partially  filled  np  with  the  marine  bonlder 
formations ; and  lastly,  to  the  re-emergeaoe  of  the  land 
during  which  rise  the  lake  ridges  were  produced  and 
the  bwlder  formation  partially  denuded,  goes  on  to  show 
how  during  the  last  upheavel  the  different  lakes  wuj 
have  been  lUaied  in  succession ; and  that  aohannel  of  thin 
sea  must  first  have  occupied  the  original  valley  of  the 
Niagara,  which  was  gradually  converted  into  an  cstn- 
ary,  and  then  a river.  The  great  faUs  when  they  first 
displayed  themselves  near  Qneenstoo,  most,  according 
to  Mr.  L.,  have  been  of  moderate  height,  and  receded 
rapidly,  b^use  the  limestone  overlymg  the  shale  was 
of  slight  thickness  at  its  northern  termination.  On  the 
Anther  retreat  of  the  sea,  a seeond  fidl  would  be  es- 
tablished over  low  beds  of  hard  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, previously  protected  by  the  water ; and,  finally, 
a thiid  fall  womd  be  eansed  over  the  ledge  of  hard 
qnartzose  sandstone  which  rests  on  the  soft  red  marl 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  river  cliff  at  Lewiston.  These 
several  falls  would  each  recede  farther  back  than  the 
other,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  lapse  of  time  during 
which  the  higher  rocks  were  exposM  before  the  suc- 
cessive emergence  of  the  lower  ones. — London  Lclt- 
rtarjf  OaxetUt  vhi  mtpra. 

t London  Literary  Gazette : sitting  of  the  Oedogieal 
Society,  January  4,  1643. 
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circamstaDces  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
there  are  only  two  determinable  “ landmarks” 
that  might  furnish  elements  of  calculation, 
namely,  the  dip  of  the  strata  of  rocks  and  the 
ascent  in  the  bed  of  the  stream;  ^‘both  to- 
gether tending  to  bring  the  strata  down  to  the 
level  of  the  water  as  we  progress  southward.” 
The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  rate  of  re- 
cession is  obvious;  *^for  while  a hard  mass 
remains  at  a considerable  height  above  water, 
with  a soft  one  below,  the  excavation  of  the 
softer  one,  and  the  undermining  of  the  upper 
hard  one,  tends  to  the  recession  much  more 
rapidly  than  if  the  whole  were  of  uniform 
character;”  and  contrariwise,  the  undermi- 
ning process  would  be  suspended  whenever 
the  hard  mass  came  to  the  level  of  the  water 
which  would  bring  about  a period  almost  sta- 
tionary. Mr.  Hall  informs  us  that  “ there  are 
various  proofs  of  this  halting,  both  in  the  form 
of  the  chasm  below  the  present  fall,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  lower  limestone  still  remains 
in  place,  for  it  is  seen  that  having  passed  a 
few  feet  beneath  the  water  at  the  cascade  it 
supports  large  fragments  of  the  upper  lime- 
stone fallen  from  above.”  I do  not  believe 
with  this  gentleman  that  any  systematic  sur- 
vey and  triangulation  of  the  form  of  the  cas- 
cade and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
marks  of  reference  for  future  observers,” 
whereby  to  determine  the  rate  of  recession  can 
bemade  ; unless,  indeed.  Carried  out  for  a very 
long,  nay  almost  indefinite  period  of  time. 
As  to  the  assertion  of  the  old  residents  at  the 
falls,  that  the  recession  has  been  about  fifty 
yards  within  the  last  forty  years,  it  cannot  bd 
relied  upon.  It  follows  that  if  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  the  rate  of  recession,  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  lapse 
of  time  it  has  required  to  bring  the  cataract  to 
its  present  position,  at  least  according  to  our 
ordinary  modes  of  computation.  But  when 
we  refer  to  the  geological  phenomena  apparent 
in  the  basin,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
one  of  which,  namely,  the  existence  of  fluvia- 
tile  deposits  has  already  been  alluded  to,  we 
may  still  arrive  at  certain  not  uninteresting 
conclusions.  Thus  Mr.  Lyell  in  course  of  in- 
vestigations made  by  him  in  June,  1842,  found 
a fluviatile  deposit,  similar  to  that  of  Goat  Is- 
land, on  the  right  bank  of  the 'Niagara,  nearly 
four  miles  lower  down  than  the  great  falls. 
This  deposit  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata 


of  sand  and  gravel,  about  forty  feet  thick, 
plentifully  charged  with  shells  of  rtcent  spe- 
cies, and  is  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice overhanging  the  river.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  inland  side  by  a steep  bank  of  boulder  clay, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Niag- 
ara, marking  the  limits  of  the  original  channel 
of  the  river  before  the  excavation  of  the  great 
ravine.  Another  patch  of  the  sand  with  fresh 
water  shells  was  found  on  the  opposite  or  wes- 
tern side  of  the  river,  where  the  Muddy  Run 
flows  in  about  half  a mile  above  the  whirlpool. 
From  the  position  of  the  strata  in  these  depo- 
sits, it  is  inferred  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
river,  somewhere  below  the  whirlpool,  must 
have  been  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
present  bed,  so  as  to  form  a barrier  to  the  body 
of  fresh  water  in  which  the  various  beds  of 
fluviatile  sand  and  gravel,  above  mentioned, 
were  accumulated.  This  barrier  was  removed 
when  the  cataract  cut  its  way  back  to  a point 
further  south.  Mr.  L.  also  remarks  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  fresh  water  beds  of  the 
whirlpool  and  Goat  Island  came  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  subjacent  limestone,  shows 
that  the  original  valley  of  the  Niagara  was 
shaped  out  of  limestone  as  well  as  drift;  and 
that  thence  the  rocks  in  the  rapids  above  the 
falls  had  sufiered  great  denudation  while  yet 
the  falls  were  at  or  below  the  whirlpool.  . . . 
Further,  an  ancient  gorge,  filled  with  stratified 
drift,  which  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  lime- 
stone on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niagara  at  tbe 
whirlpool,  was  found  to  be  connected  with  the 
valley  of  St.  David’s  above  three  miles  to  tbe 
north  west.  This  ancient  valley  appears  to 
have  been  two  miles  broad  at  one  extremity, 
where  it  reaches  the  great  escarpment  of  Si. 
David’s,  and  between  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  wide  at  the  other  end,  or  at  the  whirk 
pool.  Its  steep  sides  did  not  consist  of  single 
precipices,  as  in  the  ravine  of  Niagara,  but  of 
successive  clifis  and  ledges.  After  its  denuda- 
tion, the  valley  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
merged, and  filled  up  with  sand,  gravel,  and 
boulder  clay,  three  hundred  feet  thick.  An- 
other fact  is,  that  bones  of  the  mastodon  were 
found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  Goat 
Island  associated  with  shells  of  recent  species; 
that  is,  shells  the  same  both  in  genera  and  spe- 
cies as  those  now  inhabiting  tbe  river  and  lakes. 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  present 
channel  of  Niagara  is  of  recent  geological  date. 
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Finally ; what  is  to  be  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  the  grand  cataract  of  Niagara?  Allow- 
ing the  recession  to  go  on  as  it  is  now  doing, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  changes  that 
will  supervene.  But  1 cannot  do  better  than 
answer  this  question  in  Mr.  Hall’s  own  words. 
**  The  bwer  half  of  the  rock  at  the  cascade, 
or  about  eighty  feet,  is  of  soft  shale,  the  lime- 
stone above  being  of  equal  thickness ; higher 
still  is  about  forty  feet  of  limestone  in  thin 
beds,  forming  the  rapids.  . . . Now  these  beds 
dip  to  the  south  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  feet 
in  the  mile,  and  the  declivity  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  mile,  from  the 
falls  to  Lewiston.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that 
as  the  falls  recede,  there  will  be  a less  amount 
of  shale  above  water,  owing  to  the  dip,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  amount  of  declivity 
in  the  river  bed,  both  together  making  forty 
feet.  So  that  when  the  fall  has  receded  one 
mile,  the  surface  of  the  water  will  stand  at  a 
point  in  the  shale  half  way  between  the  pre- 
sent surface  of  the  water  and  the  bottom  of 
the  hmestone.  Going  on  at  this  rate  for  an- 
other mile  would  take  away  from  the  fall  forty 
feet  more  of  the  shale,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  river  would  stand  at  the  base  of  the  lime- 
stone. The  cataract  would  then  have  a solid 
wall  of  limestone  to  wear  down,  the  river  be- 
neath protecting,  in  a great  measure,  the  un- 
dermining action  upon  the  shale.  During 
this  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile,  the 
falb  would  have  arrived  at  the  present  site  of 
the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  and  thus 
about  forty  feet  more  of  limestone  would  be 
added  to  the  height ^ unless  from  its  thin  bedded 
character  it  continued  to  recede  faster,  and 
thus  continue  a rapid.  In  this  case,  there  would 
be  a fall  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  at 
the  end  of  the  first  mile ; and  one  of  eighty 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  second  mile.  ...  At 
this  period,  then,  we  are  to  contemplate  the 
cataract  of  Niagara  as  having  receded  two 
miles,  the  shale  having  disappeared  beneath 
the  river,  and  the  cascade  presenting  a solid 
wall  of  limestone  eighty  feet  high,  and  a rapid 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet  beyond.  The  recession 
would  then  go  on  very  gradually,  and  so  soon 
as  masses  from  the  cliff  have  fhllen  down  to 
fill  up  the  river  bed,  as  they  inevitably  will  in 
a great  measure,  then  the  base  will  be  pro- 
tected so  effectually  that  little  influence  will 
be  exerted  by  the  force  of  the  water.  Eventu- 


ally, however,  the  cliff  will  be  broken  down, 
and  huge  fragments  piled  below,  until  the 
cataract  will  be  nearly  lost  amid  them.  This 
state  of  things  will  continue  for  a long  time, 
the  height  gradually  diminishing,  till  the  river 
has  cut  its  way  back  for  two  miles  further, 
when  there  will  be  no  thick  bedded  limestone 
above  water,  and  the  higher  beds  will  form  a 
rapid  as  before.  This  point  of  meeting,  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  river  and  the  top  of 
the  thick  bedded  limestone,  will  be  about  one 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  summit  of  the 
present  cascade,  and  as  there  will  be  forty  feet 
of  rapids  in  the  thin  bedded  limestone  within 
a short  space,  as  there  now  is,  it  follows  that 
there  will  be  added  to  the  descent  of  the  river 
beyond  the  rapids,  one  hundred  feet  more  than 
at  piesent,  as  the  surface  of  the  limestone  has 
dipped  to  that  amount.  The  whole  fall  in  the 
river  at  that  time,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  limestone  and  water 
below  the  rapids  will  be  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  The  distance  between  this 
point  and  Lake  Erie  is  occupied  by  nearly 
uniform  soft  layers,  and  after  a partial  wearing 
down  of  the  limestone  forming  the  rapids,  the 
descent  will  be  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  extent  of  sixteen  miles,  giving  a uni- 
form declivity  of  about  ten  feet  in  the  mile, 
or  one-third  less  than  the  present  declivity  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  fall  to  Lewiston. 
From  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river  for 
fifteen  miles  below  Lake  Erie,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  rapid  descent  along  the 
whole  distance  would  be  continued ; for  the 
stream,  having  no  heavy  blocks  of  rock  to 
remove,  would  keep  its  channel  dear  with  a 
far  less  declivity ; and  should  this  prove  the 
case  here,  we  might  still  have  a fall  of  a few 
feet,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  over  the  lime- 
stone (that  forms  the  bed  of  this  lake). 
Whether  such  a fall  would  occur  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Erie  depends  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  regarding  the  required  declivity  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  lake.  Which 
ever  way  it  may  occur  it  will  make  no  mate- 
rial difierence  in  the  great  result,  which  will 
be  either  a continuous  rapid  stream  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Lewiston,  or  a rapid  stream,  with  a 
fall  at  the  outlet  of  Erie.  If  present  causes 
continue  to  operate  as  now,  such  will  be  the 
consummation,  the  finale,  of  the  grand  catar- 
act of  Niagara.” 
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Rome. — Extract  from  a letter,  dated  llome,  April 
14th,  1344. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  Rmctious  of  holy 
week.  I did  not  see  much  of  them  except  in  our 
own  church,  where,  although  on  a less  showy  scale, 
they  are  performed  with  an  exactness  and  solem- 
nity, which  to  a foreigner,  make  them  veiy  re« 
markable.  Our  repository  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  devotional  in  the  city.  I have 
seen  only  a few  of  them : but  I believe  that  gene- 
rally the  appearance  of  them  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  with  us.  They  are  commonly  called 
sepulchres,  from  association  with  the  melancholy 
becoming  to  the  day : and,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  feeling,  instead  of  being  made  cheerful  and 
gay,  with  flowers  and  delicate  hangings,  the  study 
seems  to  be  to  give  them  a cast  of  sadness. 

I visited  that  of  the  Pauline  chapel  in  the  Vati- 
can. it  consisted  simply  of  a large  p3rramid  rising 
behind  the  altar,  and  entirely  covered  with  candles, 
leaving  only  a narrow  passage  up  the  side,  for  the 
deacon  to  ascend  with  the  chalice.  On  the  summit 
was  a small  altar,  in  the  form  of  a sarcophagus  or 
ancient  tomb,  and  on  this  was  placed  the  tabernacle, 
of  a simple  square  form,  with  no  canopy,  but  with 
two  large  conical  candelabra  above  it,  which  com- 
pleted the  pyramid.  All  the  candles  were  lit ; the 
windows  were  closely  curtained,  and  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  splendid  pile,  with  the  silence  and 
half  obscurity  of  the  rest  of  the  chapel,  gave  a 
spirit  of  solemnity  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  resist.  We  had  already  too  been  disposed  for  it ; 
for  along  the  magnificent  stairway,  and  in  the  ducal 
hall,  which  was  also  half-darkened,  we  had  passed 
among  groups  of  soldiers,  some  standing  guard  in 
silence,  others  talking  scarce  above  their  breath, 
and  all  with  their  arms  reversed,  as  in  mourning. 
It  had  perfectly  the  air  of  a palace  whose  master 
was  lying  in  funeral  state. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  ducal  hall, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Sixtiue  chapel.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit,  the  holy  father  and  the  cardinals  were 
attending  at  the  mass  of  Good  Friday.  We  went 
there  for  a short  time,  but  the  crowd  was  too  great 
for  us  to  witness  any  thing.  We  heard  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Passion,  which  was  chanted  by  three 
deacons  as  on  Palm  Sunday.  In  the  part  of  the 
multitude,  the  whole  choir  of  singers  unite,  and  the 
arrangement  is  m»ich  admired  for  the  happy  repre. 


sentatlon  of  numerous  and  discordant  voices ; yet, 
all  blended  in  a simple  harmony. 

To  return  to  our  own  repository^the  spirit  and 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  in  the  others ; but  the  man- 
ner of  producing  it  is  almost  the  reverse.  No  can- 
dles are  seen,  but  those  of  two  candelabra  at  the 
outer  comers  of  the  recess ; the  others  are  hidden,  * 
so  as  to  illuminate  without  appearing.  Upon  the 
altar  is  a laige  glass  shrine,  containing  nearly  a full 
sized  representation  of  our  Saviour’s  lacerated  body 
in  the  tomb.  Upon  this  rests  the  simple  square 
tabernacle,  with  no  other  decoration  than  a bass- 
relief  upon  the  door.  Against  the  wall  behind,  is 
a large  cross,  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion, 
giving  out  rays  of  light,  and  on  each  side,  upon 
small  screens  that  stand  out,  are  angels  among  the 
clouds,  mourning  over  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
arrangement,  in  itself,  might  be  called  theatrical, 
but  the  absence  of  all  gaudiness,  the  subdued,  pale 
cast  of  the  paintings,  and  even  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole  together,  produces  an  effect  most  congenial 
to  the  soul  that  would  mourn  in  quiet  over  the 
sufferings  of  her  Saviour. 

Our  Tenebrs  also  is  moving,  to  one  who  attends 
it;  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  it  to  be  described ; 
it  lasts  about  two  hours  and  a half.  On  Saturday, 
the  Prophecies  are  $ung  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
though  we  had  no  blessing  of  the  water,  we  were 
in  church  from  seven  o’clock  till  half  past  ten.  At 
the  Gloria,  we  could  not  ring  any  other  bell  than 
the  small  ones  in  the  church.  It  is  forbidden,  under 
pretty  severe  penalties,  to  ring  any  public  bell,  until 
those  of  St.  Peter’s  announce  that  the  Gloria  is 
commenced  in  the  Sixtine  chapel;  at  that  moment, 
a cannon  at  the  castle  gives  the  signal  to  the  whole 
city ; and  all  the  bells  of  some  five  or  six  hundred 
churches,  and  I know  not  how  many  of  convents, 
chapels  and  oratories,  peal  out  as  loud  and  as  mer* 
rily  as  the  arms  of  the  ringers  can  make  them ; and 
the  racket  is  long  kept  up,  by  the  boys  firing  mus- 
kets and  fowling  pieces  at  their  doors. 

On  Easter  night  we  witnessed,  from  a distance, 
the  far  famed  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s.  Though 
it  seems  to  me,  I spoke  of  it  last  year  to  sister  H.; 
yet,  I cannot  forbear  telling  it  again ; for  its  charm- 
ing effect  the  second  time,  surpassed  my  recollec- 
tion of  it,  as  much  as  the  first  view  surpassed  my 
expectations.  But  first  let  me  pve  ymi  a little 
calculation  which  perhaps  has  occurred  to  your 
own  mind.  From  the  time  I was  a child,  I have — 
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I suppose  very  naturally— in  trying  to  conceive 
great  heights  taken  Washington's  monument  for  a 
standard.  Once  as  I stood  in  St.  Peter's,  and  looked 
straight  up  at  the  frescoe  painting  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  dome,  I found  myself  almost,  unconsciously, 
forming  a comparison,  and  judging  that  the  clear 
distance  up  to  the  top,  must  be  pretty  nearly  equal 
to  the  height  of  our  monument.  A moment’s  reflec- 
tion on  facts  and  figures,  showed  me  that  the  bau 
of  the  dome  was  as  high  above  the  pavement  on 
which  I stood,  as  the  platform  around  the  top  of  the 
monument  is  above  the  ground : so  that  the  great 
architect  has  well  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  would 
, hang  the  pantheon  in  the  air,  for  he  has  hung  it  at 
a noble  height.  As  for  my  measurement,  were  the 
first  monument  complete,  a second  might  be  built 
on  the  top  of  it,  only  leaving  out  the  square  base, 
and  it  would  not  quite  touch  the  ceiling  at  which 
1 was  looking : this  is  for  the  interior.  Above  this 
rises  the  little  cupola  or  lantern,  which  is  itself  as 
high  as  a lofty  palace,  and  with  the  great  copper 
ball  and  ,the  cross  above,  makes  up  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  more.  That  is  to  say,  from  the 
pavement  of  the  church  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  the 
height  is  only  twenty-seven  feet  less  than  would  be 
three  Washington  monuments,  built  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  Look  up  now,  and  fancy  their  appear- 
ance, and  you  have  one  element  of  the  grandeur  of 
St.  Peter’s  dome.  For  its  breadth,  the  interior  dia- 
meter is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  clear : you  can 
compare  it  with  the  cathedral,  or  any  space  of 
which  you  know  the  measure.  Figure  then  to 
yourself  such  a dome,  raised  up  in  the  air  to  such 
a height,  and  of  a form  so  graceful  and  light  that  it 
hardly  seems  to  press  upon  its  columns ; and  the 
still  niore  light  and  airy  cupola  on  the  top,  with 
the  globe  surmounted  by  the  triumphant  cross: 
then  add  the  two  twin  cupolas  at  its  side,  which  set 
it  off*  like  smiling,  tiny  children,  around  their  mo- 
ther’s chair : and  now,  you  either  have  some  idea, 
or  are  persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  getting 
any  idea  of  St.  Peter’s  dome. 

On  Easter  night,  the  whole  exterior  of  the'  edi- 
fice, from  the  summit  of  the  cross  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  of  the  grand , colonnade, 
around  the  piazza,  is  illuminated.  When  dark 
closes  in,  it  is  found  already  lit  with  paper  lan- 
terns, arranged  along  the  ribs  of  the  domes,  and 
along  the  columns  and  architectural  divisions. 
At  some  distance,  it  gives  the  appearance  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  soil  white  light ; and  as  all  around 
is  dark,  it  is  a beautiful  opportunity  to  admire  anew 
the  wonderful  elegance  of  the  architecture,  when 
every  curve  is  so  distinctly  and  luminously  traced 
upon  the  blackness  of  the  night : so  grand  and  yet 
so  delicate,  and  so  mysterious,  those  lines  of  fire  in 
the  midst  of  darkness,  that  I felt  as  if  some  charm 
had  come  over  me,  and  I was  seeing  the  realization 


of  some  fairy  tale.  But,  of  a sudden  it  cbangesw— 
At  an  hour  and  a half  after  sun-down,  the  clock 
strikes  for  one  o’clock  at  night:  at  that  instant  there 
is  a commotion,  a change  of  some  kind  beginning ; 
but  what  it  is,  where  it  began,  what  is  the  nature 
of  it,  what  it  is  going  to  do,  there  is  no  judging,  for 
in  ten  seconds  it  is  done,  and  the  whole  building 
seems  covered  with  a sheet  of  red  glaring  flame. 
The  effect  is  magical,  and  the  wonder  still  increases 
when  you  consider  the  immense  and  varied  surface 
which  is  Changed  so  instantaneously. 

For  a while  it  looks  like  an  immense  furnace, 
glowing  and  fading  and  glowing  again,  as  the  wind 
plays  around  it ; afterwards,  as  the  first  flare  dies 
away  the  lines  again  come  out  distincU  But  as 
the  little  lanterns  have  been  exchanged  for  great 
blazing  lamps,  the  light  continues  to  be  brilliant 
and  almost  dazzling ; and  at  a distance  the  dancing 
. of  the  flames,  makes  it  twinkle  and  sparkle  as  if 
there  were  millions  of  diamonds  behind  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  cross  is  watched  for  on  this  night,  and 
clearly  seen,  far  out  at  sea.  What  a sight  for  a 
Catholic  sailor  in  a stormy  night ! 

« Above,  I have  corrected  an  impression,  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  pillars  that  support  St 
Peter’s  dome ; because  the  pillars  strictly  do  not 
extend  up  to  the  dome,  but  they  support  that  laige 
«<  drum,”  on  which  the  dome  really  rests.  Their 
exact  height  I do  not  know,  but  the  grand  canopy 
over  the  altar  is  ninety -six  feet  high,  and  from  the 
gallery  which  runs  round  the  foot  of  Oie  drum,  we 
saw  the  cross  on  top  of  that  canopy  down  below 
our  feet.  For  the  size  of  the  pillars — they  tell  an 
anecdote  here,  of  a small  community  of  foreign 
monks  who  came  to  Home,  and  begged  the  Holy 
Father  for  a piece  of  land  to  build  a convent.  Af- 
ter he  had  long  resisted  their  applicatioo,  they 
urged  so  strongly  the  fact  of  their  being  few,  that 
the  smallest  possible  lot  would  content  them,  that 
he  at  last,  whether  at  their  suggestion  or  his  own, 
consented,  for  the  sake  of  a joke,  that  they  might 
have  as  much  as  was  occupied  by  the  base  of  one 
of  the  columns  of  St.  Peter’s  dome.  They  took 
him  at  his  word,  measured  the  spot  exactly,  and 
on  an  equal  space  of  ground,  managed  not  only  to 
build  a convent,  but  a church  in  front  of  it,  and 
save  enough  for  a little  garden ! It  is  a very  hand- 
some edifice  upon  the  Quirinal  Hill ; and  whether 
the  anecdote  be  true  or  not,  it  is  said  that  the  mea- 
surement is  correct. 

**  But  after  all,  it  is  not  the  size  of  St  Peter’s 
that  makes  its  real  grandeur : for  I believe  that 
Michael  Angelo  intended  to  make  it  in  one  dimen- 
sion, smaller  than  it  really  is ; and  it  is  very  com- 
monly judged  that  the  effect  w’ouid  have  been  to 
increase  both  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur.  Its  real 
wonderfulness  then  consists  in  the  elegance  of  its 
construction,  the  harmony  of  its  parts  and  the  pro- 
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fusion  and  beanty  of  its  ornaments,  chapels,  tombs, 
pfllars,  statnes,  cornices,  mosaics,  bass-reliefs  and 
precious  marbles,  in  such  number  and  variety  that 
it  really  bewilders — and  the  best  of  all,  is  the  feel- 
ing with  which  a Catholic,  from  three  thousand 
miles  away,  can  look  on  that  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  religion,  and  say,  * This  was  built  for  me.*  *’ 
StaUsiies  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Bedfordshire  Churches  and  Chapels 1 

Berkshire 5 

Buckinghamshire 2 

Cambridgeshire... 3 

Cheshire 14 

Cornwall 4 

Cumberland 9 

Derbyshire 9 

Devonshire 8 

Dorsetshire 9 

Durham 17 

Essex 7 

Gloucestershire 7 

Hampshire 13 

Herefordshire 3 

Hertfordshire 2 

Kent 14 

Iiancashire 95 

Leicestershire 15 

Lincolnshire .12 

Middlesex 24 

Monmouthshire 7 

Norfolk 8 

Northamptonshire 5 

Nottinghamshire 3 

Northumberlandshire 21 

Oxfordshire 7 

Shropshire 14 

Somersetshire 12 

Staffordshire 32 

Suffolk 8 

Surrey 7 

Sussex 7 

Warwickshire 19 

Westmoreland 2 

Wiltshire 2 

Worcestershire 13 

Yorkshire 58 

Isle  of  Man V 


Guernsey 

Jersey 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecknockshire 

Glamorganshire 

NORTH  WALES. 

Caernarvonshire 

Denbighshire 

Flintshire 

Tbtal  of  ChapeU  in  England  and  IVales,  508. 
VoL.  III.— No.  8.  47 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeenshire  Churches  and  Chapels 10 

Argyleshire 8 

A3rrshire..' 1 

Banffshire 11 

Caithness-shire 1 

Dumbartonshire 2 

Dumfriesshire 2 

Edinburghshire 4 

Forfarshire 1 

Inverness-shire 17 

Kincardineshire 1 

Kirkcudbright 3 

Lanarkshire 3 

Linlithgowshire 1 

Morayshire 2 

Peeblesshire 1 

Perthshire 2 

Renfrewshire 8 

Ross*  shire 1 

Stirlingshire 2 

Wigtonshire 1 


Total  of  ChapeU  in  Scotland,  72 ; besides  27  ste- 
tions  where  divine  service  it  performed. 

Grand  total  of  Catholic  Churches  and  Chapels  in 
Great  Britain,  580. 

CATHOLIC  COLLEGES. 

In  England  there  are  eight  Catholic  Colleges,  viz. 
St.  Edmund’s,  Hertfordshire. 

St.  Peter’s,  ^ 

St.  Paul’s,  C Somersetshire. 

St.  Gregory ’s,j 
Stonyhurst,  Lancashire. 

St.  Mary’s,  Staffordshire. 

St.  Cuthbert’s,  Ushaw,  Durham. 

St.  Lawrence’s,  Yorkshire. 

In  Scotland  one,  viz. 

St.  Mary’s,  Blairs,  Kincardineshire. 


CONVENTS. 

London  District 10 

Central 6 

Western 5 

Lancashire 1 

Yorkshire 2 

Northern 1 

Scotland 1 

Total 26 

MONASTERIES. 

Central  District 3 

MUsionary  PriesU  in  Great  Britain. 

ENGLAND. 

London  District 138 

Central 122 

Eastern 84 

Western 88 

Lancashire ^58 

Yorkshire 88 
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Northern 57 

Wales 28 

Total  in  England,  858,  induding  PriuU  vnthovt 
any  fixed  miteion. 

SCOTLAND. 

Eastern  District 20 

Western  District 85 

Northern  District 26 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Blairs 5 

Total  in  Scotland 86 


Grand  total  ofMistionary  Prieets  in  G.  Britain,  739. 

Turkey. — OmetantmopU, — There  are  at  pre- 
sent in  this  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  fifteen 

Sisters  of  Charity  ” connected  with  the  mother- 
house  of  Paris.  They  have  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred children  under  their  charge,  composed  of 
Christians,  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Mussul- 
man. About  twenty  thousand  poor  and  sick  of  all 
sects  and  nations  have  found  relief  from  their  chari- 
ties, and  a great  number  of  Christians  have  been 
bought  by  them  from  Turkish  oppression  and  set  at 
liberty. 

Africa. — Mehemet  Ali  has  given  the 
French  Lazarists  a vast  tract  of  land,  and  abundant 
materials  for  the  erection  of  a college.  The  same 
zealous  missionaries  have  commenced  to  see  their 
efforts  crowned  in  Abyssinia : new  churches  have 
been  lately  erected  at  Sennaar,  Kartour  and  Gon- 
dar.  Two  Abyssinian  priests  were  converted  to 
Catholicity,  and  more  were  expected  to  follow  soon. 
The  only  real  opposition  our  faith  meets  now  in 
Abyssinia  is  from  the  part  of  the  despot  Abouna, 
who  styles  himself  archbishop  of  Abyssinia,  and  has 
reached  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age. 

DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — At  the  second 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Catho- 
lic Society,  the  following  appropriations  were 
made : 

To  Laurel  Church,  Prince  George’s  Co.  $ 25 

To  the  Male  Asylum  attached  to  St.  Vincent’s 

Church,  Baltimore,  8 

To  Male  Asylum,  Washington  City,  25 

To  Rev.  Mr.  Ried,  of  Harford  Co.  25 

To  each  of  the  Sinking  Funds  of  the  Catholic 

Churches  of  Baltimore,  $10.  40 

$140 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia.— Aib/r.— On  Fri- 
day, the  5th  inst.  information  was  communicated  by 
letter  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
Southwark,  that  it  would  be  attacked  on  that  evening. 
Having  already  taken  some  measures  of  precaution, 
with  the  approbation  of  Major  Gen.  Patterson,  and 
authority  having  been  received  from  his  Excel,  the 


Governor,  to  ibitn  a company  Ibr  the  protectioDofthe 
church,  some  fire-inns  were  procured,  and  intio- 
duced  into  the  basement  in  the  afternoon.  This  wii 
an  occasion  of  a gathering  of  persons  in  front  of  the 
church,  who  industriously  reported  that  a design  on 
the  liveeof  citizens  was  entertained.  ThesherifiTwas 
soon  on  the  ground,  and  to  remove  all  apprehenmon, 
took  firom  the  church  the  arms.  A committee  from 
the  mob  was  allowed  to  search  it  thoroughly,  and 
clear  it  of  all  fire-arms.  The  church,  however, 
continued  to  be  besieged  by  the  mob,  but  no  attack 
was  made.  On  Saturday  evening  General  Cad- 
wallader  attempted  to  disperse  the  mob,  and  on 
their  refusal  ordered  the  militaiy  to  aim,  but  Charles 
Naylor,  the  late  Whig  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Third  District,  cried  out,  Don*t  fire  I and  the 
military  did  not  fire.  Mr.  Naylor  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  detained  in  the  basement  of  Ae  church 
until  Sunday,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  when  the  mob 
having  obtained  from  a vessel  l3ing  at  the  wharf 
two  pieces  of  ordnance,  brought  one  piece  to  the 
front  of  the  church,  and  with  a battering  ram  beat 
down  one  of  its  doors,  and  carried  away  Mr.  Naylor 
in  triumph.  The  Captain  of  the  Montgomery  Hi- 
bernia Greens,  with  a very  small  force,  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  church  and  of  the  prisoners, 
about  thirteen  having  been  put  under  arrest,  who 
were,  however,  discharged  by  the  magistrates.  A 
small  body  of  the  Markle  and  Mechanic  Rifle  com- 
panies were  sent  to  his  aid.  The  mob  clamored  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  Montgomery  Hibernia  Greens, 
and  promised  to  let  them  pass  unmolested,  threat- 
ening destruction  if  they  continued  to  defend  the 
church.  Seeing  themselves  entirely  unsupported, 
they  consented  to  leave  it,  and  came  forth,  not  with 
reversed  arms,  as  some  papers  have  misstated. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  mob  assailed 
them,  and  they  defended  themselves  by  firing  as 
they  retreated ; but,  overpowered  by  numbers,  friey 
at  length  broke,  each  one  seeking  to  save  his  own 
life.  Robert  Gallagher,  a private,  sought  refuge  in 
a house  in  Small  street,  and  was  pursued  and  inhu- 
manly beaten  almost  to  death.  The  mob,  with  a 
battering  ram,  broke  down  the  wall,  lately  erected 
near  the  church,  and  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
church  itself,  which  they  desecrated,  and  attempted 
several  times  to  fire. 

In  the  evening,  about  8 o’clock,  Gen.  CadwaUa- 
der,  with  a part  of  the  First  Division,  arrived  on 
the  ground,  and  got  possession  of  the  church.  The 
mob  soon  got  into  collision  with  the  military,  some 
of  them  attempting  to  wrest  the  arms  from  them. 
By  command  of  their  officer  they  fired,  and  six  or 
seven  persons  were  killed.  I'he  mob  rallied  with 
desperate  resolution,  and  used  effectually  their  fire- 
arms, the  military  maintaining  their  position  brave- 
ly. Cannon  was  employed  on  both  sides,  and  a 
number  killed  and  wounded : h}\7  many  it  is  not 
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known.  Col.  Pleisenton  was  slightly  wounded; 
and  Captain  R.  K.  Scott,  commander  of  the  Cad- 
wallader  Grays,  dangerously,  but  it  is  now  hoped, 
not  mortally.  Sergeant  Guier,  of  the  Germantown 
Blues,  was  killed.  Corporal  Henry  G.  Troutman 
received  a wound  of  which  he  has  since  died.  The 
military  took  one  or  two  pieces  of  ordnance  from 
the  rioters,  and  made  a few  arrests.  On  Monday, 
the  mob  increased  in  number,  and  force,  and  vio- 
lence, threatening  to  exterminate  the  military. 
The  civil  authorities  of  Southwark,  fearing  a des- 
perate and  bloody  collision,  requested  the  troops  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  expressed  their  confidence  that 
peace  would  be  restored.  Some  acts  of  violence 
were,  however,  committed  on  some  Irishmen  alter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The  Governor  ar- 
rived in  the  city,  and  issued  a proclamation  requir- 
ing all  to  be  disarmed,  unless  those  who  report 
themselves,  and  are  authorized  to  preserve  the 
peace.  All  things  are  now  tranquil,  but  the  city 
is  full  of  troops,  and  no  measures  have  yet  been 
taken  to  disarm. — Cath,  Herald. 

The  slate  of  things. — The  city  and  county  have 
been  tranquil during  the  past  week.  Several  com- 
mittals have  been  made  on  charges  of  high  treason, 
murder,  and  riot.  Easton  Harwood,  a packer  at 
Carr’s  China  Store ; Conrad,  a butcher  from  Ken- 
sington, and  John  W.  Smith,  the  bead  on  the  list 
of  the  Committee  of  Search,  are  in  Moyamensing 
prison,  on  these  weighty  charges,  |^12,500  bail 
being  required  for  each.  One  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
named  Springer,  of  Southwark,  has  been  bound 
over  to  appear  at  Court  on  Saturday,  on  a charge 
of  uttering  threats  against  the  military.  Harwood 
is  said  to  have  turned  States*  evidence,  which,  if 
true,  will  render  many  rather  unsafe. — Ibid.  July 
I8th. 

The  following  angry  ebullition  we  quote  from 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  cant  with  which  it  closes  is  completely 
refuted  by  what  precedes.  When  even  the  secular 
papers  are  universally  denouncing  the  contempt  of 
the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  proscription  which  govern 
the  conduct  of  a mob,  we  might  have  expected 
something  A little  less  one-sided,  more  patriotic,  and 
more  just  than  this  unworthy  crouching  of  a print, 
that  professes  to  sustain  and  to  practise  the  noble 
and  generous  principles  of  the  cross.  As  to  the 
assertions  of  the  Banner,  that  the  disturbances  were 
provoked  by  Catholics,  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  to  St.  Philip's  church,  that  no  Bo- 
manisi  suslamed  injury,  that  the  charges  of  persecu- 
tion and  anti- Catholic  riots  are  ridiculous,  as  being 
unfounded,  these  positions  are  contradicted  by 
every  respectable  journal  that  has  ventured  upon 
the  subject.  If  we  were  disposed  to  retaliate,  we 
would  say  that  all  this  was  dictated  by  a most  un- 
charitable and  bitter  feeling,  and  that  it  can  be  ac- 


counted for  only  by  the  fact  that  the  writer,  living 
in  Southwark,  was  obliged  to  be  cautious,  or  by 
the  supposition  that  he  has  imbibed  a spirit  worthy 
of  the  Maryland  Episcopalians  of  the  last  century. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  think  that  he  was  a little 
out  of  sorts,  and  that  with  the  return  of  greater 
tranquillity  round  about  him,  he  will  recover  his 
wonted  composure  of  mind, 

**  The  Southwark  Riots. — ^The  U.  S.  Catholic 
Magazine  complained  at  the  time  that  we  were 
altogether  silent  in  reference  to  the  dreadful  out- 
rages of  May  last,  in  a northern  district  of  Philadel- 
phia ; and  we  had  at  first  determined  to  leave  also 
to  the  secular  papers  any  notice  of  the  awful 
scenes  of  last  Sunday  in  Southwark,  (our  oviii 
parish  and  residence,)  of  which  we  were  compelled 
to  be  an  eye-witness.  The  accounts  which  have 
appeared  in  them  have  no  doubt  already  acquainted 
all  our  readers  with  the  shocking  particulars ; but 
those  at  a distance  may  not  be  so  well  informed  of 
what  we  deem  it  a duty  to  make  known ; — ahd 
that  is,  that  the  late  disturbances  were  wholly  pro- 
voked by  the  Romanists.  Whatever  doubts  may 
have  existed  as  to  the  remote  cause  or  immediate 
occasion  of  the  Kensington  riots,  there  can  be  none 
in  the  present  case.  During  the  whole  of  the  great 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  former,  Southwa/k 
remained  quiet  and  peaceful;  the  same  tranquillity 
and  good  order  continued  afterwards  to  reign ; and 
the  deportment  of  its  citizens,  of  all  classes,  was 
most  pacific  and  exemplaiy.  It  is  perfectly  absurd 
to  pretend  that  the  least  danger  to  the  Romish 
church  (St.  Philip  Neri)  could  really  have  been 
apprehended.  Yet  under  all  these  circumstances 
of  order  and  peace,  this  church  is  armed  in  open 
daylight,  and  the  most  formidable  preparation  for  a 
deadly  conflict  made,  with  muskets,  pistols,  gun- 
powder, slugs,  balls,  &c.  Twenty-four  hours  before 
this  became  generally  known,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  gentlemen  of  the  district  predicted,  in 
conversation  with  us,  what  the  result  would  be ; 
and  it  could  not  but  have  been  foreseen  by  any  one 
of  ordinary  sagacity.  Was  it  designed  to  exasperate 
the  population,  and  to  bring  about  the  subsequent 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  ? Such  is,  so  fiir 
as  we  have  heard  it  expressed,  the  universal  opinion 
of  this  community  ; and  the  least  that  can  be  said 
is  just  ground  for  the  suspicion.  We  must  not 
omit  to  ^d  that,  throughout  all  the  tumult  and  deso- 
lation, not  a single  Romanist  sustained  the  slightest 
injury  in  person  or  property.  Yet  their  periodicals 
are  ringing  with  the  ridiculous  charges  of  *pejrse» 
cution*  and  < anti-catholic  riots.* 

**  We  write  under  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
deep  pain  and  sorrow,  and  were  enabled  to  main- 
tain the  same  calmness  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  late  melancholy  occurrences ; which  may  be 
believed  when  we  state  that  several  articles  in  our 
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present  Dumber  were  written  amidst  the  roar  of 
artillery  in  the  square  adjoining  our  dwelling,  the 
frequent  whistling  of  bullets  as  they  passed  the 
window  of  our  study,  and  the  clash  and  din  of  arms 
on  every  hand ! Nor  do  we  wish  to  produce  ex- 
citement in  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  an  omin- 
ous and  most  important  juncture.  We  can  no 
longer  doubt  that  a severe  and  searching  struggle 
is  fast  approaching.  Recent  events  should  break 
in  a voice  of  thunder  upon  the  e^  of  every  Ameri- 
can Protestant.” 

CsLiBACY. — The  Presbyterian  is  shocked  at  the 
resolution  of  Rev.  Pierce  Connelly  and  his  lady  to 
live  in  holy  continence,  and  mis-states  the  case. 
The  bond  of  marriage  can  never  be  broken,  but  all 
married  persons,  by  mutual  consent,  according  to 
the  Apostle,  can  devote  themselves  for  a time  to 
prayer,  and  on  the  same  principle  some,  for  high 
and  holy  ends,  may  devote  themselves  perpetually. 
Christ  has  enumerated  the  wife  among  the  objects 
that  may  be  left  for  His  sake,  and  has  promised  a 
hundred-fold  reward  and  eternal  life  to  those  who 
make  the  sacrifice.  When  Mr.  Connelly,  eight 
years  ago,  embraced  the  Catholic  communion  at 
Rome,  Mrs.  Connelly,  who  had  been  received  into 
the  church  at  New  Orleans,  on  their  way  to  the 
eternal  city,  was  eager,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
to  facilitate,  by  any  sacrifice,  his  admission  among 
the  clergy,  but  they  were  dissuaded  by  prudent  and 
holy  counsellors.  The  Presbyterian  is  consequently 
entirely  misinformed  as  to  her  dispositions,  il 
would  he  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  admission  among 
the  clergy^  if  she  had  the  slightest  objection.  Since 
they  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  their  mutual  at- 
tachment has  been  no  wise  lessened,  whilst  each 
has  rivalled  the  other  in  devotedness  and  piety. 
After  mature  reflection,  he  has  again  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  and  she  has  seconded  his 
petition,  declaring  her  wish  to  devote  herself  to  piety 
and  the  instruction  of  young  ladies,  in  the  institute 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, — whilst  he  proposes 
to  enter  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  If  military  men 
are  praised  for  sacrificing  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life  for  the  good  of  their  country — if  in  numberless 
circumstances  men  are  for  years  separated  from 
their  families  in  professional  pursuits — or  for  the 
public  interests — it  should  not  appear  unreasonable 
that  persons  mutually  desirous  of  pursuing  holy 
objects,  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  thus  to 
spiritualize  and  elevate  the  natural  affection  which 
thejnarriage  tie  inspires.  It  is  difficult  for  a car- 
nal mind  to  appreciate  the  sacrifice,  but  church 
history  abounds  in  examples,  and  St.  Jerom  is  an 
unexceptionable  vritness  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  and  those  of  Egypt,  and  those  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  which  admitted  married  men  to 
the  priesthood,  on  the  condition  of  observing  con- 


tinence,—desmiMt  esse  aiariri«  Our  neighbor  doss 
not  show  great  quickness  of  perception  when  be 
observes  that,  in  this  one  instance  at  leaot,  the 
law  of  celibacy  has  been  dispensed  with.”  C*mt 
tout  to  coniraire,  Mrs.  Connelly  does  not  ask  or 
need  the  symijathy  of  tbe  editor,  who  exetaims: 

*<  Alas  1 his  u^e  is  desolate  at  Monte  Pincio  !**  She 
is  moot  happy  there  in  the  society  ot  ladies  of  high 
birth,  refined  manners  and  exalted  piety.  As  ^ 
institute  which  she  has  embraced  is  not  of  entiie 
sequestration  from  tbe  world,  but  of  active  em|dqy- 
ment  in  teaching,  she  is  likely  after  a time  to  viat 
England,  or  this  country,  where  there  are  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Connelly  received 
tonsure  on  tbe  10th  April,  in  the  chapel  when 
eight  years  before  he  bad  made  bis  abjuration : on 
tbe  1st  May  he  received  minor  orders  in  the  church 
attached  to  the  convent  on  Monte  Pincio. — Cbtt. 
Heratd, 

Diocess  or  HAETromD. — Oonfirmaiion, — Bishop 
Tyler  confirmed  one  hundred  persons  in  St.  Peter 
and  Paul’s  church.  Providence,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
and  on  the  23d  the  same  number  were  confirmed  at 
St.  Patrick’s.— Boston  Pilot. 

Diocxss  or  Boston. — Confirmation. — ^Tfais  sa- 
crament was  administered  on  Sunday  last,  m 
Charlestown,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fitxpatrick, 
to  sixty  persons,  between  twenty  and  ttorty  of 
whom  are  native  American  converts.  Alter  vespers, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick,  D.D.,  preached.— 
N.  E.  Reporter. 

Diocess  or  New  York. — Confirmation. — ^The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  recently  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  on  Sunday  morning, 
in  St.  Paul’s  church,  Brooklyn,  to  two  hundred  a^ 
thirty  children.  At  ten  o’clock,  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogan,  and  sermon  by 
tbe  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Hughes.  This  sacraraeot 
was  administered  on  the  first  of  July,  by  tbe  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey,  at  St.  Patrick’s,  West  Troy, 
to  nearly  two  hundred  persons;  among  whom  were 
eight  or  ten  converts. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  M’CIoskey  administered  the  sa- 
crament of  confirmation  in  St.  Majy’s  church,  Al- 
bany, on  Sunday  last,  and  in  St.  Joseph’s  on  Mon- 
day. About  800  were  confirmed  in  both  chardies. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  preached  in  St.  Mary’s  at  ten 
o’clock  Mass,  io  an  immense  congregation,  very 
many  of  whom  were  not  Catholics.  Several  Pro- 
testants were  also  present  at  his  address  in  St.  Jo- 
seph’s, next  day. 

New  Church  at  Perth  Jimhoy,  N.  J. — We  have 
but  room  to  announce  that  on  Thursday  next,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  11 1 o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  Rt.  Hew. 
Bishop  of  New  York,  will  lay  the  comer  stone  of  a 
church  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Our  friends  enn 
make  a pleasant  trip  to  the  spot  by  taking  tbe 
steamboat  Mt.  Pleasant,  foot  of  Yesey  street,  at  8 
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o^loelt  in  the  inoraing,  retuning  bj  the  Indepen- 
dence at  5 in  the  afternoon. 

Dtocxss  or  PiTrenumo. — SpirUwU  RiinaU, 
^.—During  the  retreat  for  the  laity,  which  ended 
OB  the  9tti  of  Jone,  nine  clergymen  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  confessionals,  and  twenty-fire  hundred 
of  tbO'  fhitbfnl  approached  the  eacraments.  The 
PUUburg  CcUhoUe  also  states  that  the  retreat  of  the 
clergy  followed  that  of  the  hdty,  and  was  closed  on 
the  16th  of  June,  when  the  diocesan  synod  was 
opened. 

The  second  session  of  the  synod  was  held  on  the 
Tuesday  following,  and  the  last  on  Thursday. 
Twenty  priests  assisted  at  its  sessions — the  exact 
number  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese ; the  places  of 
two,  who  were  absent,  haring  been  filled  by  the 
Ker.  Father  McElroy,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comer- 
Ibffd  of  Wheeling,  who  were  invited  to  be  present. 

New  On  Sunday  last,  June  SOth,  **  The 

Chapel  of  the  Nativity*’  was  opened  in  this  city, 
for  foe  use  of  foe  Catholic  colored  population.  The 
hoilding  had  been  used  hitherto  by  a German  Me- 
thodist congregatioB,  from  whom  it  vras  purchased. 
IHd. 

DiocBse  or  Cii?oinnxti. — EpUeopal  Vintation. 
The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  recently  ad- 
ministered at  St.  Joseph’s,  near  Somerset,  to  fifty- 
three  persons ; at  St.  Patrick’s  also,  near  the  above 
place,  seventy-six  were  confirmed ; at  Holy  Trinity, 
Somerset,  one  hundred  and  two,  and  at  Kehoboth, 
forty-eight ; and  at  Columbus  fifty-two.  At  St  Jo- 
seph’s there  are  nine  novices  destined  for  the  holy 
ministry.  During  his  visit  at  this  place,  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  conferred  the  holy  order  of  subdeacon- 
ship  upon  Mr.  James  Whelan,  a professed  religious 
of  foe  order  of  preachers.  Twenty-two  persons 
were  confirmed  at  St  Ann’s  church,  Taylorsville ; 
twelve  at  St.  Michael’s,  Deavertown ; forty-nine  at 
St.  Francis’,  Sunday  Creek ; eleven  at  the  ch'Urch 
of  the  Conception  of  the  B.  V . M.,  Chauncey ; and 
fifteen  at  Marietta. — CM.  Td. 

JDiocbss  or  Chaxlsston. — New  Church. — A 
bank  has  been  lately  purchased  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ga., 
4ot  foe  purposes  of  a church.  The  building  has  a 
imndsome  portico  in  front  end  is  forty  feet  by 
•foirty. — U.  B.  CM.  MUocl. 

MeUgiom  Profuthne.  — On  Monday,  the  24fo 
June,  Miss  A.  M.  Colemaneand  Miss  C.  £.  Dig- 
nam,  two  novices  in  foe  Convent  of  foe  UrsuUne 
Nuns  of  this  city,  made  foe  solemn  vows  of  religion. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  cathedral,  and 
Bs  novel  character  coUeoted  a large  and  crowded 
eongregation.  The  Very  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  deliv- 
ered a most  eloquent  and  able  discourse. — Ibid. 

Dfocsss  or  Nasbvillb. — New  Churches. — ^A 
eomspondent  of  foe  CMoHc  MeoeaU  writes  thus 
from  Clarksville,  Tenn.  June  14th.— The  Rev. 
Mr.  Bekachi  has  eight  counties  assigned  to  him,  in  [ 


four  of  which  there  will  be  churches,  God  willing^ 
befbre  winter.  There  is  a large  tract  of  land  ia 
Humphrey  county,  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Bishop,  on  which  several  Irish  Catholic  families 
settled  about  eighteen  months  ago.  They  already 
begin  to  enjoy  foe  comforts  of  a peaceable  and  in- 
dependent home 

**  A convenient  church,  thirty-five  feet  long  by 
fifteen  feet  wide,  is  being  built,  through  the  endea- 
vors of  Rev.  Mr.  Scbacht,  who  visits  them  every 
month.  To  a laboring  man  in  search  of  a home, 
this  place  offers  superior  inducements.  It  is  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Clarksville,  where  Employment  is 
readily  attainable  during  foe  winter  months,  after 
foe  crop  is  laid  by. 

« On  Saturday  last,  Hev.  Mr.  Schacht  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Kt  Rev.  Bishop,  laid  the  comer  stone 
of  a new  Catholic  church  in  Clarksville,  Montgo- 
mery county,  on  the  Cumberland  river— an  im- 
proving town — amidst  an  immense  concourse  of 
country  people  and  citizens,  who  witnessed  with 
marked  attention  and  respect  the  imposing  ceremo- 
nies of  foe  church. 

**He  then  delivered  an  able  address,  explanatory 
of  the  ceremonies  about  to  take  place,  and  beauti- 
fully described  the  purposes  of  Christian  temples. 
Many  of  foe  spectators,  it  was  remarked,  joined  in 
prayer  with  the  Catholics,  and  all,  without  excep- 
tion, behaved  most  respectfully.  The  church  is 
speedily  progressing;  the  basement  story  is  of 
stone,  and  the  body  of  the  church  will  be  of  brick, 
forty-two  feet  long  by  twenty-six  wide  in  the  dear. 
Within  twenty- two  miles  east  of  Clarksville  is  an- 
other new  church,  built  two  years  ago  of  logs, 
called  St.  Michael’s,  which  is  also  attended, 
monthly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scbacht.  This  church  has 
been  lately  neatly  fitted  up. . The  section  of  coun- 
try around  this  is  also  very  fine. 

**  About  seven  miles  beyond  Gallatin,  Sumner 
county,  Tenn.,  it  is  expected  that  another  small 
church  will  shortly  be  commenced.  It  is  intended 
to  be  erected  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frauds  Aogim, 
who  gives  the  lot,  the  lumber,  and  foe  assistance  of 
his  hands  during  the  progress  of  the  work.” 

Diocsss  or  ViNCENNXs. — Dedkaium. — We 
learn  from  the  Catholic  Adoocate  that  a new  church 
was  blessed  at  Faux  Chenal,  about  eight  miles  from 
Vincennes,  on  Trinity  Sunday  last.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  officiated,  and  afterwards  administered  foe 
sacrament  of  confirmation. 

Diocxss  er  Nsw  Oxleans. — Synod. — ^The  sy- 
nod held  at  New  Orleans  terminated  on  foe  29th 
of  April.  The  bishop  has  communicated  the  sub- 
stance of  an  excellent  pastoral  letter  dated  the  16fo 
of  May,  feast  of  our  Lord’s  Ascenmon.  The 
decrees  of  the  five  Councils  of  Baltimore  were 
formally  received,  and  declared  obligatory.  The 
faifoful  are  exhorted  to  support  foe  Diocesan  Se- 
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minary,  in  order  to  encourage  the  education  of  a 
national  clergy,  but  they  are  reminded  that  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
salvation  of  their  brethren  here,  are  not  foreigners, 
but  brethren  and  fellow  citizens  in  Christ,  the 
Church  not  regarding  narrow  and  accidental  dis- 
tinctions, but  considering  all  her  children  as  one 
great  family.  The  bishop  directs  that  baptism  be 
administered  in  the  church,  unless  in  case  of  great 
distance,  or  imminent  danger.  He  prescribes  the 
publication  of  the  Bans  previous  to  marriage : in- 
sists on  the  conditions  prescribed  for  mixed  mar- 
riages : states  that  such  as  refuse  the  sacraments  in 
death  cannot  be  buried  with  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
nies : and  finally  urges  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day.  We  regard  the  holding  of  this  synod  as  most 
auspicious  for  the  order  and  peace  of  that  diocess. 
Caih,  Herald. 

Diocess  or  St.  Louis. — ^Towards  the  close  of 
May  anew  female  academy  was  opened  in  this  city, 
on  Sixth  street  near  Pine.  This  establishment  is 
conducted  by  the  religious  sisters  of  the  order  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  B.  V.  M.  founded  at  Annecy  in 
Savoy,  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Joanna  Fran- 
ces Fremiot  de  Cbantal,  in  1610.  This  Order  was 
solemnly  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  V . Its  principal 
objects  are  the  sanctification  of  its  members  and  the 
education  of  youth. 


The  « Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart”  have  re- 
opened their  Academy  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  in  St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri  rivmr,  about 
twenty  miles  above  this  city.  Owing  to  particular 
circumstances,  this  institution  was  closed  last  year. 

The  new  college  of  St  Vincent  of  Paul  has  been 
opened  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  it  has  been  erected 
by  the  Priests  of  the  Mission,  or  Lazarists.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  building,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence in  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  the  states 
and  commanding  a full  view  of  the  mighty  Father 
of  Waters.”  It  is  to  replace  the  well  known  insti- 
tution of  St.  Mary’s  College  at  the  Barrens ; which 
latter  has  been  converted  into  the  Elementary  Ec- 
clesiastical seminary  of  the  diocess. 

During  the  course  of  last  month  about  four  hun- 
dred persons  received  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation in  the  various  churches  of  this  city,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  this  see : among 
these  were  a great  number  of  adults  and  conv^ 
to  the  faith. 

Diocess  or  Chicago. — On  the  2d  of  May,  the 
corner  stone  of  a new  church  was  solemnly  laid  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Cotting,  S.  J.,  with  the  permission  of  the 
bishop,  at  Highland,  Madison  co.,  of  this  state.  It 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  under  the  invo- 
cation of  St.  James ; is  destined  to  be  of  brick,  sixty 
feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  breadth. — Ibid. 
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jf  TreatUe  on  the  Eucharistic  Mystery:  or.  Defence 
of  the  Catholic  Dogma  of  the  Eucharist,  against 
the  recent  attacks  of  adversaries.  By  Peter  Fre- 
det,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Theology  in  St.  Mary’s 
Seminary.  Baltimore : Metropolitan  press,  1844. 
The  object  and  plan  of  this  little  work  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  preface  of  the  author: 

**  This  treatise  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a small  volume  issued  from  the  Episco- 
palian press  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  under 
the  following  title : < The  Book  of  Ratramn,  the 
priest  and  monk  of  Corbey,  on  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.’  As  the  avowed  object  of  that  publi- 
cation was  to  spread,  if  possible,  a belief  among 
the  people,  that  the  Book  of  Ratramn  affords  a 
strong  support  to  the  Protestant  sjrstem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Eucharist ; it  was  but  natural  to  expect 
that  Catholics  would  not  be  slow  in  defeating  the 
claims  of  Episcopalians,  and  showing  that  their 
pretensions  are  groundless.  This  was  done  in  the 
October  and  July  numbers  of  the  U.  8.  Catholic 
Magazine,  of  the  same  year,  1843.  It  required  no 
great  labor  to  prove  that  Ratramn’s  work  could  do 


no  harm  whatever  to  the  Catholic,  and  no  service 
to  the  Protestant  cause ; particularly,  as  its  transla- 
tor and  publishers  themselves  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  deficiency  of  their  claim,  not  having 
permitted  the  work  to  appear  without  an  Engtiah 
version,  which  (thougli  unknowingly,  perhaps,  on 
the  part  of  the  American  editors)  alters  the  sense 
of  the  original  in  several  important  passages. 

«*  But  there  is  a still  more  important  question,  tiie 
discussion  of  which  has  been  also  provoked  by  the 
same  persons,  and,  we  think,  with  infinite  disad- 
vantage to  their  party;  namely,  what  was  the  belief 
of  tlie  church,  not  oifly  at  the  time  when  Ratramn 
wrote  his  book,  but  likewise  during  all  precedii^ 
as  well  as  succeeding  ages.  Concerning  this  point, 
also,  it  was  proved  from  a variety  of  facts  and  do- 
cuments, that  nothing  is  wanting  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Catholics,  and  that  the  faith  which  they 
actually  profess  about  the  real  presence  and  tran- 
substantiation,  was  the  unequivocal,  unanimoua  and 
uninterrupted  belief  of  their  Christian  ancesttsra  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Apostles ; (see  U.  8. 
Catholic  Magazine,  August  number  fi>r  1S4S,  and 
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January  number  for  1844.)  So  numerous,  however, 
are  the  proofii  of  their  doctrine,  that  much  more 
might  have  been  said  for  its  support ; and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  perusal  of  the  contioversy  which 
was  carried  on  for  some  months  on  this  subject,  was 
confined  to  a limited  number  of  readers,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  by  several  persons  of  learning, 
wisdom  and  experience,  to  publish  the  vindication 
of  the  Catholic  dogma' under  a more  accessible  form, 
and  with  additional  evidences ; without,  however, 
exceeding  the  limits  of  a small  volume.  It  would, 
in  foct,  seem  an  unpardonable  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Catholics,  if  they  failed  to  improve  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  to  establish 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  the  antiquity,  the  perpe- 
tuity and  the  unshaken  grounds  of  their  doctrine. 

<<  Such  is  then  the  object  of  the  little  Treatise 
which  we  now  offer  to  the  public.  That  it  may 
be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  Christ  in  his  divine 
sacrament,  by  strengthening  Catholics  in  their  holy 
faith,  and  aiding  the  truth  to  find  its  way  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  Protestant  neighbors,  is 
the  only  desire  of  the  author. 

**  He  has  endeavored  to  make  his  work  neither 
too  abridged  nor  too  lengthy ; not  so  abridged  as  to 
omit  any  thing  essential,  nor  so  lengthy  as  to  fatigue 
the  attention  of  his  readers.  With  regard  to  the 
frequent  and  consecutive  use  of  the  words  real  pre- 
sence and  iransubsianiiation,  he  begs  leave  to  ob- 
serve that  it  is  not,  as  some  might  perhaps  be  iu- 
clined  to  think,  either  tautology  or  an  oversight ; 
but  that  it  is  required  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject.  Both  these  terms  are  necessary  fully  to 
express  the  Catholic  dogma  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
holy  Eucharist ; the  former  signifying  simply  that 
Christ  is  truly  present  in  it,  and  the  latter  adding  to 
this,  that  he  is  present  there  m virtue  of  the  change 
which  he  himself  effects  through  the  ministry  of  his 
priests,  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood. 
Since,  therefore,  the  words  real  presence  and  Iran- 
Mubstaniiaiion  are  not  exactly  synonymous,  it  was 
requisite  to  make  use  of  both,  in  order  to  leave  no 
room  for  equivocation  and  cavil.  It  was  proper, 
moreover,  especially  in  a theological  tract  like  this, 
to  place  them  generally  together,  because  the  divine 
truths  which  they  express  being  equally  revealed, 
and  having  been  inseparably  connected  by  the  om- 
nipotent will  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  equally  and 
inseparably  admitted. 

Brownson's  Quarterly  Review^  No.  HI.  July,  1844. 

8vo.  pp.  136. 

We  were  delighted  in  looking  through  this  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Brownson's  journal.  Several  articles 
in  it  are  stamped  with  unequivocal  marks  of  ortho- 
doxy, a point  where  w*e  have  been  for  some  time 
awaiting  the  distinguished  writer ; we  merely  ex- 
press the  fond  hope  that  the  author,  having  now 


arrived  in  the  haven  of  truth,  may  ever  enjoy  that 
security  and  peace  which  it  offers. 

<*We  are  compelled  to  regard  it  f Episcopalianism) 
as  a Protestant  communion  ; and  we  are  unable  tt> 
find  any  ground  on  which  P^testantism,  taken  as 
a separation  in  doctrine  or  communion  from  the 
Holy  See,  can  be  defended,  without  rejecting  all 
notions  of  the  church  as  an  organic  body.  We 
know  not  what  new  light  may  break  in  upon  our 
minds,  but,  so  far  as  at  present  informed,  we  are 
compelled,  by  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  force  of 
truth,  to  look  upon  the  separation  of  the  reform- 
ers from  the  Roman  communion,  in  the  six^ 
teenth  century,  as  irregular,  unnecessary,  and,  we 
must  add,  as  a serious  calamity  to  Christendom. 
We  deny  not  that  there  was  a necessity  for  a tho- 
rough reform  of  manners  ; but  we  cannot  but  think 
and  believe  that,  if  the  reformers  had  confined 
themselves  to  such  reforms,  and  to  such  modes  of 
effecting  them,  as  were  authorized  or  permitted  by 
the  canons  of  the  church,  they  would  have  mucn 
more  successfully  corrected  the  real  abuses  of  which 
they  complained,  and  done  infinitely  more  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  social  progress.  Their 
separation,  if  not  a terrible  sin,  was  at  best  a terri- 
ble mistake,  w hich  all  sincere  lovers  of  the  Lord 
and  his  spouse  should  deeply  lament,  and  over 
which  no  one  should  permit  himself  to  exult. 

« Taking  this  view  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  regard  all  Protestant  com- 
munions as  schismatic  in  their  origin,  at  least,  as 
irregular  and  censurable.  From  the  charge  here 
implied,  we  can  find  no  special  grounds  for  except- 
ing the  Pretestant  Episcopal  church.  Her  preten- 
sions to  Catholicity  we  do  not  find  supported ; and 
although  she  retains  much  of  the  old  Catholic  faith, 
and  many  Catholic  elements  rejected  by  her  sister 
communions,  yet  she  cannot,  and  even  dares  not, 
call  herself  the  Catholic  church.  We  have  no  wish 
to  disguise  the  fact, — nor  could  we,  if  we  would, — 
that  our  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  philosophi- 
cal studies  have  brought  us  to  the  full  conviction, 
that  either  the  church  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome  is  the  one  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
or  the  one  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  does  not 
exist.  We  have  tried  every  possible  w'ay  to  escape 
this  conclusion,  but  escape  it  we  cannot.  We  must 
accept  it,  nr  go  back  to  the  No-church  doctrine  we 
put  lorth  in  our  somewhat  famous,  or  rather,  noto- 
rious, Essay  on  the  Laboring  Classes.  Our  logic 
allows  us  no  alternative  between  Catholicism  and 
Come-outerism.  But  we  have  tried  Come-outer- 
ism  to  our  full  satisfaction.  We  are  thoroughly 
convinced  in  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  that  Christ  did 
institute  a visible  church;  that  be  founded  it  upon 
a rock ; that  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed, 
and  cannot  prevail,  against  it ; and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  submit  to  it,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth.’* 

Address  of  the  Catholic  Lay  Citizens  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  to  their  fellow  citizens,  in 
reply  to  the  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  May  Term,  1844,  in 
regard  to  the  causes  of  the  late  Riots  m Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore : Metropolitan  Tract  Society. 
This  noble  and  conclusive  vindication  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Philadelphia,  should  be  widely  circulated, 
as  much  on  account  of  the  general  principles  as 
the  particular  facts  which  it  exposes. 
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1 Tflwrtdau.  St.  Peter*«  chains,  gr.  d.  9th  leas,  of  SB.  S.  in  Lauda. — of  Vigtt,  9 col.  of  Oct-  3 of  S. 

Machabeea;  com.  S.  Paul  (and  Oct.)  and  SS.  Mach.  Purple.  Veap.  of  fol. 

in  L.  and  M.  with  Gl.  Cr.  and  P.  of  A.  WhUe.  la  ig  Thwnday.  t AaaampUon  of  the  EVM.  d.  1 d.  with  Oc^ 
Veap.  com.  8.  Paul  and  fol.  (and  Oct.)  and  S.  Stephen.  Feasted oblig. in  Mass  GH.  Cr.  and  Pref.  BVM.  Jb'pL 

9 Friday.  S.  Alphonaua  de  Llgnilo,  BC.  doub.  9ih  leas.  during  the  Octave.  rVhiU.  In  Veap.  com  of  fol. 

(two  in  one)  and  com.  of  S.  (after  that  of  Oct.)  in  Lauds  ig  PrUay.  f S.  Hya^th  C.  doob.  hymn  mar.  emf.  com.  of 
and  Maas,  with  Gi.  (and  Cr.  in  the  dioc  of  Balt.)  two  Oct.  in  Lauda  and  Mass,  in  which  aa  yeat.  IVkUe, 

White.  Abstinence,  in  Veep,  com  of  fol.  (and  oct.)  MeUnenee.  Veap.  ftom  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and 

3 aahrriay.  Finding  of  the  relics  of  St  Stephen  Protom.  Octof  Aaeumpt. 

•emid.  (in  dioc.  of  Balt)  com.  of  Oct  in  Lauda  and  17  Saturday,  t Octave  of  S.  Lawrence,  doub.  com.  of  As- 
Maes,  with  Gl.  3.  col.  Concede,  and  Cr.)  Elsewhere,  sumpt  in  L.  and  M.  fcc.  Red.  V.  of  fol.  (hymn  mar. 

in  Maes  Gl.  3 col.  .d  cunciw.  SadUb.  Red.  Vesp.  offol.  «up.)  com.  of  prec.  and  Sund.  and  Assam,  k,  S.  Agapitaa. 

(hymn iner.  tup.)  com.  1 sund.  in  Aug.  and  prec.  (and  Oct)  ig  Sunday.  flSth  after  Pent  S.  Joachim  C.  Gr.  doub.  ^ 

4 Sunday.  lOih  after  Pent  St  Dominic  C.  doob.  9lh  less.  and  9th  less,  in  one)  9ih  less,  of  horn,  and  com.  ofSnnfo 

of  horn,  and  com.  of  Sund.  (tmd  Oct)  in  Lauds  and  and  Oct  and  S.  inLaudsandMase,in  which  Gl.  and  Cr. 

Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  Trin.  and  Goep.  of  Sund.  Pref.  BVM.  and  Gosp.  of  Sand,  at  the  epd.  Wikite.  -In 

at  the  end.  WhUe.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  Vesp.  com.  of  Sand,  and  Oct 

Sund.  (and  Oct.)  19  Monday,  f 5th  day  within  the  Oct  aemid.  In  Maas  3 

5 Mon^.  Dedication  of  S.  Mary  ad  iftcet,  Gr.  d.  (com.  of  col.  de  Sp.  eaneto,  3 JESed.  or  pro  Papa,  and  Cr.  WUU. 

Oct  in  Lauda  and)  Mass,  with  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  BVM.  Veap.  or foi.  com.  of  Oct . 

infeetiv.  WhUe.  Veep,  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  (and  Oct)  30  Tuesday.  | S.  Beniard  Ab.  and  Doctor,  doub.  com.  of 
and  SS.  Xyetua,  fcc.  Oef  in  Lauda  and  Maaa,  (/a medio  with  Epistle  JuaCue)  GL 

6 Tvasday.  Transflguration  of  our  Lord.  Gr.  doub.  9tb  lem.  Cr.  WhUe.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  Oct 

and  com.  of  38.  (after  Uiat  of  Oct)  in  Lauda  andM^,  31  Wednesday,  f S.  Jane  Frances  de  Cbantal,  Wid.  doob. 
in  which  61.  Cr.  and  Pref.  of  nativ.  WhUe.  (in  dioc.  com.  of  Oct  in  Lauds  and  Maaa,  with  61.  and  Cr.  WhUom 

of  Balt,  in  Vesp.  com  of  Oct  day  of  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  SS.  Timothy,  fcc. 

Donatus.)  Elsewhere,  in  Veap.  com.  8.  Cajetan,  &c.  93  Thunday.  f Octave  of  Assumption,  doub.  9th  leas,  and 

7 Wednesday.  In  dioc.  of  UaU.  octave  of  S.  Ignatius,  9Ul  com.  of  SS.  in  L.  and  M.  1e.c.  White,  In  V.  com.  of  fol. 

leas,  and  com.  of  3.  in  Lauds  and  Maaa,  with  Gl.  and  Cr.  33  Fnday.  S.  Philip  BenUi,  C.  doub.i9th  leas,  of  bora,  and 
WhUe.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  SS.  Cyiiacus,  &c.  Else-  com.  of  Vigil  of  St  Bartholomew  in  Lands  and  Maas, 

where,  S.  Cajetan,  C.  doub.  9th  less,  and  com.  of  S.  in  in  which  GI.  and  Gosp.  of  V^ig.at  the  end.  WkUa.  .db- 

Lauds  and  Mass,  with  Gl.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  offol.  slinenee.  Vesp.  offol.  com.  of  prec. 

8 Thursday.  S3.  Cyriacus,  lie.  MM.  semid.  In  MassGl.  34  Saturday,  S.  Bartholomew  Ap.  d.  3 cl.  InMaasGl.Ci. 

3 col.  .A  eundis,  3 ad  lib.  Red.  (In  dioc.  of  Balt  and  Pref.  of  App.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com  of  Sund. 

Vesp.  of  fol.  hymn,  mer.sup.  com.  of  prec.  and  8.  Ro-  35  Sunday.  13th  after  Pent  semid.  InMassScoI.  -demo- 
manus.)  Elsewhere,  in  Vesp.  com.  of  S.  Romanus.  tit.  S^id  iib.  61.  Cr.  and  Pref.  Trin.  CIrean.  In  Veap^ 

9 Friday.  Vig*  of  8.  Lawrence ; in  dioc  of  Bait.  S.  Cojetan,  com.  of  fol.  and  S.  Zephyrinus. 

C.  doub.  (7Ui  inat.)  9th  less,  of  bom.  and  com.  of  Vig.  96  Monday.  S.  Lewis,  C.  aemM.  (yeateidayL  hynm  mcr. 
and  S.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  61.  and  Gosp.  of  sup.  9tli  lea8.andcom.ofS.  in  Lauda  and  Maas,  in  which 

Vig.  at  the  end.  White.  AbU.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  GI.  and  3 col.  A cunetis.  fFkiie.  Vesp.  of  (ol.  (hymn 

Srec.  Elsewhere,  of  the  Vig.  com.  of  S.  in  L.  and  Mass,  as  above)  com.  of  prec. 

col.  Concede.  Purple.  Abet.  Vesp.  of  fol.  37  Tuesday.  S.  Joseph  CtdasandiM,  C.  doub.  . WhUe. 

10  Saturday.  S.  Lawrence  M d.3cl.  with  Oct.  in  MfaasOl.  Vesp.  from  ch.  offol.  com.  of  prec.  and  0.  Berman. 

Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  Sunday  and  SS.  1’iburtius,  ko.  98  Wednesday.  S.  Augustin  BCD.  doub.  com.  of  S.  in  Lands 
11  Sundey.  11th  after  Pent  3d  of  Aug.  semid.  9th  less,  of  and  Mass,  witli  Gl.  Cr.  WhUe.  Vesp.  of  foL  com.  of 

SS.  com.  of  Oct.  and  SS.  in  Lauds  and  Mass.  In  which  prec.  and  S.  Sabina. 

61.  and  Cr.  he.  Red.  Vesp.  offol.  com.  ofSunil.  and  Oct.  99  Thursday.  Beheading  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  Gr.  doab. 
IS  Monday.  S.  Clare,  V.  doub.  com.  of  Oct  in  Lauda  and  9th  less  and  com.  of  S.  In  Laiids  and  Mass,  with  Gl. 

Mass,  In  which  Gl.  WhUe.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  Oct  and  Red.  in  Vesp.  com.  of  fid.  and  SS.  Felix,  kc. 

SS.  Hippolytus,  kc.  30  Friday.  S.  Rose  of  Lima,  V.  doub.  9lh  lean,  and  com.  of 

13  Tuesday.  4th  day  in  the  Oct  semid.  9th  leas  and  com  of  88.  in  L.  and  Mass,  in  which  61.  WhMe.  Abtkismnea. 

88.  in  Lauds  and  Maas,  in  which  Gl.  3 col.  Concede.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  (I^mn  mer.  eup.)  com  of  prec. 

Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  S.  Eusebius.  31  Saturday.  S.  Raymond  Nonnatus,  C.  doub.  In  Mm  GL 

14  Wednesday.  Vigil  of  Assumption,  Fasi-day.  5th  day  in  WhUe.  In  Vesp  com.  of  1 Sund.  Sept  8. 

the  Oct  aemid.  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  Vig.  and  and  the  twelve  brothers,  MM. 
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1 PaH  and  Present,  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  New 
York : W.  H.  Colyer. 

2 A Lectwre  vpm  the  importance  of  a Christian 
baste  for  the  science  of  political  economy,  and 
Us  application  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Delivered 
before  ihe  Calvert  Institute,  Baltimore,  and 
the  Carroll  Institute,  Philadelphia.  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.D.  New  York : 
J.  Winchester. 

3 Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and  some 
qf  the  popular  errors  which  are  founded  on  it. 
Delivered  before  the  Calvert  Institute.  By 
S.Teackle  Wallis.  Baltimore : J.  Murphy. 

PROTESTANTISM  demanded  not  only  the 
legal  abolition  of  the  ancient  church  but 
its  entire  destruction.  The  plunder  of  its  mo- 
nasteries, the  sacking  of  its  churches,  the 
overthrow  of  its  colleges,  the  suppression  of 
its  schools  of  learning,  and  the  unbroken  si- 
lence of  its  hashed  voices,  were  not  sufficient 
to  gratify  the  zeal  of  the  early  reformers.  It 
was  necessary  that  history  should  be  re-writ- 
ten — the  past  must  be  swept  away  from  mem- 
ory, or  another  and  a darker  light  be  poured 
across  its  surface,  to  mar  its  beauty  and  trans- 
form its  loveliness  into  hideous  and  misshapen 
aspects.  Like  the  restless  spirit  wandering 
on  the  borders  of  Acheron,  tormented  by  the 
ceaseless  recollection  of  the  bright  scenes  of 
earth  which  it  bad  quitted,  it  sought  in  vain 
for  the  waters  of  Lethe  to  drown  the  memory 
of  happiness  lost  to  it  for  ever.  It  searched 
VoL.  III.— No.  9.  49 


a(\er  the  sea  of  oblivion,  but  as  it  stooped  to 
drink  of  the  flood  of  forgetfulness,  it  found  a 
bright  ray  of  the  past,  shining  down  and  rest- 
ing immovably  upon  its  unruffled  surface, 
destroying  the  power  of  its  fabled  stream 
whilst  its  sparkling  form  was  traced  upon  it 
For  a moment  it  could  distort  the  picture  re- 
flected in  the  sluggish  mirror,  but,  as  the  un- 
dulating surface  subsided  to  its  wonted  calm, 
the  past  still  shone  painted  there  in  all  its 
truthful  lineaments  and  adorned  with  all  its 
own  brilliant  colorings.  The  power  of  the 
charm  had  departed  from  it.  The  incantation 
which  was  used  to  restore  its  efficacy  but  gave 
new  proof  of  the  evidence  of  whose  existence 
it  thus  sought  to  destroy.  In  despair,  the 
wailing  spirit  yielded  to  its  destiny.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  was  written  upon  time-defying 
brass,  sculptured  atone  and  marble  : it  glowed 
from  the  canvass  and  it  shone  upon  the  altar: 
its  memorials  were  every  where,  speaking  in 
resistless  eloquence  of  the  beauty,  the  might 
of  those  past  days.  It  was  recounted  in  every 
olden  record.  It  was  chronicled  upon  parch- 
ment and  upon  vellum,  illuminated  with  pui^ 
pie  and  gold.  It  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Brass  and  sculptured  marble  the  hand 
of  the  pillager  destroyed  $ the  glow  of  its  light 
was  darkened  on  the  altar ; its  records  were 
altered  and  erased;  the  ancient  chroniclers 
slept,  it  seemed  for  ever,  in  the  dusty  recepta- 
cles to  which  they  were  consigned,  or  shrivel- 
ing up  in  the  devouring  flame,  concealed  in 
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their  ashes,  the  story  of  its  wrongs.  But  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people  it  was  only  to  be 
crushed  out  with  their  dearest  blood.  Their 
efforts  were  in  vain  ! Monuments  there  were 
that  escaped  the  hand  of  the  destroyers ; re- 
cords there  were  that  could  not  be  erased. 
The  light  which  they  had  quenched  was  in  se- 
cret as  zealously  rekindled.  The  ancient 
chronicler,  who  had  slumbered  for  ages  in  ne- 
glect, like  the  prophet  of  old,  was  again  cast 
up  from  the  waters  to  warn  them  of  their 
crime  and  its  impending  punishment.  They 
have  shrieked  and  prayed  for  forgetfulness, 
even  for  themselves,  but  its  waters  ever  rip- 
pling about  their  lips,  recede  from  their  fam- 
ished efforts  to  allay  their  thirst.  Facts,  the 
living  witnesses  of  God’s  justice,  proclaim  the 
truth.  The  very  ruins,  whose  blackened  walls 
stand  bleak  and  bare,  with  the  wild  winds 
whistling  through  the  shattered  arches,  and 
the  ivy  clinging  round  them,  tell  most  sadly 
glorious  and  yet -sweetly  solemn  stories  of  that 
wronged  and  injured  past.  The  broken  altar 
would  not  crumble  into  dust ; the  sculptured 
cross  of  stone,  cast  down  by  the  road  side  and 
buried  in  the  earth  might  be  exhumed : the 
desecrated  church  and  chapel  and  old  baronial 
hall,  although  defaced,  still  bear  a thousand 
voiceless  witnesses  of  ages  past.  The  names 
of  those  who  lived  and  won  for  England,  glory, 
are  bound  in  deathless  memory  with  the 
storied  by-gone  times.  Her  old  nobility  whose 
honored  lines  stretched  back  to  distant  ages, 
bearing  untainted  the  same  faith  their  fathers 
bore,  are  living  witnesses,  hereditary  in  their 
fame,  the  fame  of  the  old  Catholic  times. 
England’s  rivers  as  they  flow  murmur  in 
whispered  accents  the  tale  of  England’s  glory 
past.  The  names  of  her  cities  and  her  towns 
and  her  castles,  and  the  legends  of  each  old 
moss-grown  tower,  are  in  themselves  a death- 
less testimony.  All  England’s  proudest  in- 
stitutions reach  back  beyond  the  dread  gulf  of 
three  hundred  years  of  persecution  and  op- 
pression, the  true  dark  ages  of  her  land. 
Canterbury  and  York  recall  fond  memories  of 
stern  old  prelates  who  scorned  to  bow  the 
knee  to  tyrants.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with 
the  many  colleges,  bear  back  the  mind  into  the 
days  of  faith.  England’s  laws,  blood-stained 
only  in  Protestant  dark  ages,  attest  the  great- 
ness of  those  olden  times.  Her  glory  tells  of 
it,  her  pride  boasts  of  it,  her  misery  and  shame 


prove  it.  England’s  broad  surface,  spite  of 
three  hundred  years  of  change,  of  bitter  ty- 
ranny, oppression,  suffering  and  hate — Eng- 
land’s broad  surface  emphatically  proclaims 
the  might,  the  majesty,  the  beauty  of  the  past 

Mighty  truth  must  conquer.  God’s  justice 
pervades  all  things — it  is  stamped  upon  the 
heart  of  man : its  spirit  animates  the  soul 
Man  loves  justice  even  though  he  be  unjust 
For  awhile  may  injustice  triumph,  or  seem  to 
triumph.  Let  its  loud  cry,  “ lo  trivunphe,^^ 
swell  aloft  till  it  ring  to  the  high  heaven — a 
voice  will  echo  back,  *•  loiriumpht.^^  It  is  the 
voice  of  truth : truth  that  slumbers  not,  that 
cannot  change,  that  cannot  cease ; truth  that 
cannot  be  concealed.  Crush  it — it  will  not 
die.  Torture  it,  rack  it,  flay  it,  yet  it  will  re- 
sume its  form  again  and  live  and  breathe. 
Whisper  it,  like  the  heathen  of  old,  to  the 
sand,  and  the  winds  will  bear  it  on  their  wings 
to  the  ears  of  men,  and  it  will  live  for  ever  in 
their  hearts.  Destroy  it  for  time,  it  shall  live 
for  eternity  ! Who  are  they  that  will  put  out 
its  light,  and  hold  up  their  dim  taper  instead 
of  its  sun-blaze?  Vain  mortals!  God’s  truth 
is  not  of  this  world  alone,  it  is  eternal  as  himself. 

“ The  darkness,  the  ignorance,  the  misery 
of  the  past,”  exclaim  these  torturers  of  his- 
tory, these  defacers  of  old  monuments,  these 
alterers  of  records,  these  slanderers  of  the  dead. 
‘‘  Compare  them  with  the  light,  the  intellect, 
the  happiness  of  the  present!” 

Be  it  so.  But  what  is  man’s  light,  man’s 
knowledge,  man ’s  happiness  ? The  only  light 
that  doth  not  lead  him  to  destrucfion  is  the 
pure  light  of  true  religion — the  only  know- 
ledge that  availeth,is  the  knowledge  of  Gk»d — 
the  only  real  happiness  on  earth  is  the  just 
hope  and  expectation  of  happiness  in  heaven. 
There  is  the  haven  of  man’s  voyage  ; thith^ 
must  tend  all  that  is  good  on  earth — all  that 
tendeth  elsewhere,  is  false,  accursed — the  light 
that  leads  not  thither,  is  no  true  light,  ’tis  dark- 
ness visible,  like  Egypt’s  curse ; the  knowledge 
that  aids  not  to  this  object,  is  ignorance  pro- 
found : the  happiness  that  hath  other  bent  and 
subject,  that  would  distract  the  soul  thence,  is 
misery  here,  and  leads  to  misery  hereafter! 
And  yet  these  three  in  truth  are  only  one : for 
the  last  being  greatest,  as  the  object  of  man’s 
dwelling  here,  the  means  and  the  foretaste  of 
his  reward  hereafter,  contains  the  first  and 
second  which  are  but  rightly  accessory  to  its 
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object  and  its  tendency.  And  what  is  happi* 
ness  1 Doth  it  consist  in  wealth,  in  fame,  in 
power?  The  proud  man  who  holdelh  mil- 
lions in  his  hand,  is  he  happy  ? The  storms 
are  raging  round  his  ships,  the  angry  surges 
dash  against  them — old  ocean  may  ingulf 
their  countless  treasures.  Fire  may  lay  his 
streets  and  squares  in  worthless  ruins — the 
lightning  of  heaven  may  destroy  his  garners — 
riches  may  take  to  themselves  wings.  Cares 
oppress  him — he  is  not  happy  even  in  the 
more  common  worldly  sense.  Avarice  har- 
dens his  heart ; the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  are  ascending  against  him — perchance 
his  gold  is  stained  with  human  blood.  is 
easier  for  a camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  the  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  There  is  no  heavenly 
happiness  for  him.  His  God  is  gold— he  wor- 
ships none  beside?  And  is  there  happiness 
in  fame  ? What  is  it  ? To  live  in  other  men’s 
breath  an  hour,  a moment ! He  who  toils  for 
fame  and  finds  it,  hath  his  own  reward.  It  is 
of  this  earth  5 as  he  sought,  so  hath  he  found. 
But  is  it  even  earthly  happiness?  Sleepless 
nights  and  days  of  torture  and  suspense,  years 
of  labor  misdirected,  and  in  fine  unrewarded, 
and  perhaps  the  one  great  end  of  man’s  crea- 
tion forgotten  in  the  struggle  for  an  hour’s  re- 
putation— ^and  all  this  for  what?  For  that 
which,  gained,  too  often  is  hut  infamy  indeed  ? 
And  power?  to  fret  for  one  brief  hour  on  the 
stage;  to  be  the  butt  of  malice  and  the  aim  of 
hate ; to  tremble  on  the  precipice  and  fall  at 
last  for  ever  from  its  fatal  brink  to  dash  against 
the  rocks  of  shame  and  misery  that  surround 
its  base  I Not  even  earthly  peace  is  this,  not 
comfort  even  here ! Not  happiness,  that  thing 
so  undefined,  that  man’s  to-morrow,  ever  near 
yet  ever  in  advance,  that  Tantalus  wave  of  hu- 
man life.  The  ambitious  power-seeker  hath 
looked  to  earth  for  his  reward — as  he  sought, 
so  hath  he  found.  And  pleasure?  blooming 
rose,  now  budding,  now  full  blown  ? Pluck 
it ! its  poisoned  thorns  will  mingle  their  fatal 
venom  in  your  veins,  and  death,  but  for  the 
antidote,  will  soon  ensue.  Pleasure  is  not  hap- 
piness, it  is  not  peace,  nor  yet  content.  The 
pleasures  of  the  world  become  unto  the  delu- 
ded, whom  they  have  led  astray,  the  tortures 
of  the  damned.  Vultures  they  are  that  feed 
upon  the  vitals  of  their  victim,  bound.  Prome- 
thean like,  upon  the  rock  of  habit  by  the  chains 


of  human  fear.  There  is  but  one  spell  that 
can  strike  off  those  chains  and  dull  the  vul- 
ture’s beak.  The  spell  and  antidote  are  one, 
the  search  and  the  enjoyment  of  true  religious 
heavenly  happiness.  The  man  of  pleasure 
hath  looked  to  earth  for  happiness,  as  besought 
so  has  he  found ! 

Riches,  fame,  power,  pleasure  are  not  hap- 
piness. Yet  men  may  be  happy  who  possess 
them — who  possess  them,  as  if  they  did  not 
possess  them — whose  riches  are  not  theirs  but 
the  riches  of  the  poor,  whose  fame  is  only  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  whose  "power  is  ded- 
icated to  the  justice  of  God,  whose  pleasure  is 
the  service  of  God.  Happiness  on  this  earth 
is  the  hope  and  seeking  after  happiness  in 
heaven. 

But  there  is  a kind  of  earthly  happiness,  a 
possession  of  worldly  comfort,  unconnected 
with  the  spirit,  which  should  enter  into  the 
comparison  of  the  relative  happiness  of  the 
man  of  the  past  and  the  man  of  the  present. 
Not  indeed  doth  it  enter  into  this  question, 
whether  the  man  was  clad  in  satin  or  coarse 
woollen,  whether  he  drank  rich  wines  or  good 
stout  ale  or  pure  native  water ; not  whether  he 
flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  annihilated 
time  and  space  by.  his  inventions,  01  trudged 
along  on  foot  or  paced  on  sturdy  horse  or  mule ; 
not  whether  his  cloth  was  woven  by  hand  or  by 
machinery.  These  superiorities,  if  such  they  be, 
of  the  present  over  the  past,  do  not  increase  man ’s 
happiness  nor  man’s  comfort  always;  some 
men’s  perhaps  on  this  earth ! Perhaps,  indeed, 
they  have  tended  to  make  the  poor  man  poorer, 
the  rich  man  richer,  making  the  condition  of 
both  deplorable  and  thus  enteringdeeply  into  the 
sul^ect  under  consideration ; perhaps  with 
their  corporate  powers,  their  aggregating  of 
moneyed  interests,  their  combination  of  wealth, 
their  annual,  semi-annual  and  quarterly  divi- 
dends, their  six  per  cents,  their  five  per  cents, 
and  their  reduction  of  wages,  their  reality 
when  they  demand  cash  payments,  and  their 
corporate  invisibility,  when  redress  and  jus- 
tice are  sought  at  their  hands,  perhaps  they 
have  tended  to  depress  the  condition  of  the 
poor  laborer  and  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
But  the  whole  substance  of  this  present  in- 
quiry may  be  stated  thus : “ Are  the  mass  of 
the  people,  creatures  with  human  bodies  and 
souls  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  happier  in 
this  age,  than  they  were  in  the  middle  ages  ?” 
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Doubtless  in  these  days  there  are  some  who 
will  be  surprised  that  we  have  thus  stated  our 
questtoQ — some  who  will  wonder  that  we  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  place  so  pointedly  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  reader  the  connection  of 
the  divinely  inbreathed  soul,  with  the  mate- 
rial, perishable  human  body — yet  it  hath  rea- 
son in  it.  Therein  consists  the  great  difference 
between  the  ages  of  faith  and  the  ages  of  rea- 
son, the  past  and  the  present.  It  doth  seem 
passing  strange  that  reasonable  beings  should 
deny  the  existence  of  the  soul ; but  that  they 
should  forget  its  existence,  creates  neither  won- 
der DOT  surprise;  and  yet  the  one  is  at  least  as 
culpable  as  the  other.  For  reason  may  be  led 
astray  and  the  bewildered  soul  may  doubt  of 
its  own  existence,  seeking  the  truth,  though 
wildly  wandering  and  distraught  with  doubt 
and  fear ; but  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  ia  its  immortality  and  its  accountability 
after  death,  and  yet  in  sheer  recklessness,  to 
cast  aside  and  trample  under  foot  this  belief, 
to  act  as  if  it  were  unbelief,  is  wilful  perver- 
sity. The  one  is  a misfortune  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  a ■in  to  be  wept  over,  the  other  a 
crime  to  be  abhorred.  In  this  age  of  ours,  that 
intimate  connection  of  body  and  soul  is  re- 
jected with  disdain,  or  if  believed,  is  silently 
trampled  under  foot.  It  mostly  is  a long  for- 
gotten superstition  that  the  body  is  subservient 
to  the  soul,  and  that  the  comforts  and  interests 
of  the  body  should  be  therefore  subservient  to 
the  comforts  and  interests  of  the  soul;  that 
where  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the  other 
the  spiritual  must  be  preferred  to  the  corporeal, 
the  eternal  to  the  temporal.  The  present  is 
the  material  age,  the  age  of  the  body — the  past 
is  the  spiritual  age,  the  age  of  the  soul.  Now 
is  that  subserviency  kept  hidden  and  out  of 
sight,  now  h the  body  made  the  end  and  the 
soul  the  means : then  was  the  soul  the  end, 
the  body  the  means  ; then  was  the  good  of  the 
soul  the  predominant  idea ; then  was  it  even 
starting  before  the  eye  in  living  letters,  ever 
acting,  the  inspiration  of  all  works  and  deeds, 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  times.  Yet  both 
Aese  facts,  the  ideas  of  widely  different  ages, 
are  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  different 
faiths  which  prevailed  then  and  now  in  that 
same  land. 

Poverty  existed  then,  pauperism  prevails 
now,* 

♦ Age*  of  Faith,  book  vil,  p.  806 


Z. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  they  shall 
see  God,”  was  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
past ; “ accursed  are  the  poor — ^so  many 
mouths  to  be  fed  by  new  taxes,  so  many  pau- 
pers, so  many  inmates  of  work-houses — so 
many  dollars,  so  many  cents,”  exclaims  the 
present  In  the  ages  of  faith,  men  believed 
that  the  soul  of  the  beggar  was  as  precious  in 
the  eye  of  God  as  the  soul  of  the  prince.  In 
those  days  were  practised  justice,  mercy,  and 
voluntary  poverty.  The  poor  just  man  was 
venerable.  The  king  on  his  throne  was  not  a 
more  noble  spectacle — demanded  not  more 
veneration  than  the  hare-foot  pilgrim  who,  for 
love  of  Christ,  had  wandered  to  the  far  east  to 
kiss  on  bended  knees  the  sacred  places  where 
the  holy  one  had  trod.  Poverty  was  true 
wealth,  humility  true  nobleness,  justice  true 
glory.  The  high  hearted  baron  and  the  lordly 
chieftain  doffed  at  times  the  helm  and  the 
plume  and,  in  disguise  and  apparent  poverty, 
toiled  on  foot  to  some  sainted  shrine.  Kings 
and  nobles  and  knights  cast  aside  wealth  and 
worldly  honor,  and,  entering  the  cloister  or  the 
hermit^s  cell,  devoted  their  days  to  prayer, 
alms-deeds,  and  voluntary  poverty.  The  king 
descended  from  his  throne  and  gave  his  crown 
for  the  cowl,  his  regal  robes  for  the  homely 
cassock,  his  jewelled  girdle  for  the  circling 
chord,  his  sceptre  for  the  cross.  The  noble  in 
the  banquet  hall  started  from  the  untasted 
wine-cup,  from  the  midst  of  the  merry  revel 
and  full  wassail,  from  the  gay  dance,  from  the 
gallant  tournament,  from  the  bold  chase  and 
the  soaring  falcon,  without  one  sigh  or  fond 
regret,  thus  to  dedicate  himself  for  ever  to  the 
service  of  his  God.  The  knightly  warrior, 
like  the  mighty  hearted  Spaniard,  in  the  hour 
of  his  proudest  glory,  turned  away  from  the 
call  to  arms  amid  some  desperate  Pampeluna 
breach,  and  casting  down  sword  and  spear, 
and  earthly  armor,  concealed  himself  for  ever 
beneath  the  lowly  weeds  of  the  mendicant  or 
pilgrim.  How  then  could  poverty  be  despised, 
neglected,  abhorred  as  in  these  days  ? The 
poor  humble  beggar,  who  knelt  by  the  en- 
trance of  some  grand  old  gothic  church,  per- 
chance was  the  once  proud  and  gay  descendant 
of  a long  line  of  mighty  men — he  may  have 
cast  aside  with  scorn  the  purple  and  gold  of 
his  father’s  haljs,  to  seek  in  voluntary  poverty 
the  gold  and  purple  of  eternal  life.  Who 
could  scorn  him  whose  companions,  in  deed 
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and  spirit,  were  nobles  and  princes?  Who 
could  deride  him,  who  trampling  on  the  riches 
of  this  earth  was  rich  in  the  riches  of  heaven  ? 
who  could  look  down  on  him  who  was  eleva- 
ted by  the  service  of  God  ? 

Heroic  were  those  ages  : and  chivalrous  in 
their  piety.  Well  did  they  practise  that  which 
they  thus  honored.  How  well  doth  this  age 
practise  ? Noble  preachers  hath  it— eloquent 
talkers  and  expounders — yet  doth  it  not  prac- 
tise. Who  hath  ever  seen  in  all  Protestant 
lands,  the  great  and  noble  giving  up  all  to  the 
poor,  to  follow  God?  Who  hath  seen  the 
king  descend  from  his  throne,  the  noble  quit 
his  halls  and  wide  domains,  the  knightly  war- 
rior, glory  and  the  sword  ? Do  not  facts  speak  ? 
Is  there  no  connection  intimate  between  the 
practice  of  voluntary  poverty  and  the  condi- 
tion of  necessary  poverty  ? Hath  not  the  ne- 
glect of  this  practice  been  the  main  cause  and 
origin  of  pauperism  and  its  attendant  vice  and 
misery,  making  poverty  disgrace,  where  it  was 
honor,  despicable  where  it  was  meritorious,  a 
curse  where  it  was  a blessing.  And  how  did 
this  practice,  this  great  action  of  the  faith  in 
good  works,  dedicated  to  God^s  justice,  which 
then  pervaded  all  men,  atfect  that  other  class, 
the  necessary  poor — the  lowly  in  birth  and  for- 
tune, the  worker,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  sick, 
the  feeble,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  ? 

Manifold  were  the  expressions  of  this  uni- 
versal feeling,  various  the  modes  in  which  it 
tended  to  exalt  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Not  only  did  the 
man  of  the  middle  ages  behold  a divine  spec- 
tacle in  the  poor  in  de^  and  spirit,  not  only 
did  he  see  a soul  redeemed  as  well  as  himself 
by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Saviour,  not  only 
did  he  recollect  that  they  who  received  the 
poor  received  the  God  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  but  ever  acting,  ever  moving  in  his 
heart  was  that  great  article  of  faith,  the  merit 
of  good  works  as  taught  by  the  Catholic 
church.  Charity,  the  flame  that  glows  around 
the  Are  of  faith — charity,  the  action  which 
sprang  from  the  belief,  was  ever  warning  him 
that  he  must  toil  for  heaven.  She  told  to  the 
rich  man,  that  these  riches  were  not  his,  that 
they  were  the  treasure  of  the  poor ; to  the 
powerful,  that  power  was  not  for  the  good  of 
the  ruler,  but  for  the  good  of  the  ruled : to 
the  brave,  that  mercy  was  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  chaplet  of  fame.  To  him  who  had 
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wealth  she  taught  the  duly  of  liberality  in 
God’s  name  to  the  poor,  and  the  danger  that 
hung  over  the  avaricious  in  heart;  to  him  who 
had  power  she  unfolded  the  stem  responsibili- 
ties of  justice  and  the  Godlike  beauty  of  mercy 
and  beneficence;  and  to  him  who  held  the 
sword,  she  denounced  the  dread  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty  upon  the  cruel  heart  and  the  hand 
red  with  innocent  blood. 

Charity  ruled  then  : and  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  soul  was  the  predominatiog  idea  of  the 
age.  Then  were  there  no  pauper  work  houses, 
no  lazar  houses  of  the  poor,  no  vile  recepta- 
cles, in  which  these  true  children  of  God  were 
congregated  and,  like  the  foul  leper  of  old, 
secluded  from  the  society  of  men.  Then 
were  they  not  driven  from  the  streets  by  pains 
and  penalties,  lest  perchance  some  delicate 
eye  might  fall  upon  their  sores  and  squalid 
wretchedness  and  sicken  at  the  nauseating 
sight.  Away  with  the  accursed  plague- 
stricken  ! vile  are  they  who  have  not  gold — 
gold  is  worth— gold  worships  religion!  Of 
old  a mighty  monarch*  kissed  the  hand  that 
received  his  alms  : of  old  princes  in  all  lands, 
as  now  in  Catholic  lands,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  Saviour’s  act,  were  wont  annually  to 
wash  the  feet  of  a company  of  beggars  and 
serve  them  at  their  royal  table;  thus  calling 
to  mind  the  equality  of  all  souls  in  Christ  and 
the  necessity  of  tiuc  charity  and  love  for  the 
destitute  and  lowly.  Go,  ruler  of  paupers, 
boaster  of  the  excellent  public  charity  admin- 
istered by  men,  beadles  and  overseers,  to 
whom  your  lordlings  would  not  entrust  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  their  sleek  kennelled 
hounds,  go,  to  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  and 
behold,  in  holy  times,  the  father  of  all  Catho- 
lic Christendom,  the  meek  old  man,  the  pious 
sovereign,  the  mild  ruler  and  beneficent  prince, 
girt  with  a towel  imitate  the  humility  of  his 
divine  Master.  Ye  scoflf?  It  is  well.  It  is 
just.  In  your  eyes  poverty  is  crime,  wealth 
is  honor,  humility  disgrace.  To  your  soul 
the  ancient  spirit  is  incomprehensible,  its  sim- 
plicity is  superstition,  its  almsdceds  mockery, 
its  purity  hypocrisy.  Youi  heart  is  not  at- 
tuned in  unison  with  the  heart  of  the  past,  the 
heart  of  the  present  yet  in  Catholic  lands. 
'*The  great  antique  heart!  how  like  a child’s 
in  its  simplicity,  like  a man’s  in  its  earnest 
solemnity  and  depth  I Heaven  lies  over  him 
* St.  Louif , King  of  France. 
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wheresoever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  earth, 
making  all  the  earth  a mystic  temple  to  him, 
the  earth's  business  all  a kind  of  worship."* 

Then  were  there  no  pauper  houses — the 
whole  land  was  one  extended  refuge,  one 
open  asylum  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
blind.  Every  church  had  its  hospice,  every 
castle  and  convent  its  arched  window,  with 
the  single  eloquent  inscription,  alms."  Every 
monastery  its  daily  doles,  its  great  hall  for  the 
weary  traveller,  its  resting  places  for  all  men 
who  came,  its  gifts  of  charity,  its  deeds  of 
mercy.  To  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self, 
and  to  receive  the  poor  in  God's  name,  were 
the  acting  principles  of  all  men.  A great 
law  of  duty  high  as  these  two  infinitudes, 
dwarfing  all  else,  annihilating  all  else!"  For 
this  were  founded  the  vast  monastery,  the 
abbey,  the  hospital.  Men  beheld  in  good 
works  an  imitation  of  the  Saviour  and  fell 
beside  that  they  were  by  their  performance 
laying  up  for  themselves  a rich  treasure  in 
heaven.  Those  were  not  the  ages  of  ration- 
alism. Then  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  the 
reason  and  passion  of  the  individual  should 
be  the  only  guide,  and  that  salvation  was 
equally  secured  for  him,  whether  he  sought 
with  his  whole  soul,  or  turned  aside  from  the 
struggle  in  disgust.  Then  was  that  command 
in  truth  fell  and  obeyed,  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  must  be  taken  by  holy  violence.  For 
this  purpose  men  made  foundations  and  en- 
dowments. 

In  the  reawakening  of  the  old  spirit  in  these 
days,  when  great  souls  penetrating  the  thick 
veil  of  prejudice,  philosophers,  Protestants 
and  even  infidels,  bear  testimony  to  the  fame 
and  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  poor  long 
slandered  monks,  shall  we  pause  to  utter  one 
single  word  in  their  defence  ? Facts  are  vin- 
dicating the  ages  that  have  gone — the  present 
is  pleading, in  its  toils  and  suflering — ^bitter  elo- 
quence ! — for  the  past.  England  is  crying  out 
for  the  old  days  that  have  gone  from  her  to 
the  dim  past, for  ever?  Godknoweth!  In  the 
heart  of  her  church  has  arisen  a party,  em- 
phatically claiming  to  be  the  church,  demand- 
ing back  the  ruined  monastery,  the  solemn 
chaunt,  the  glowing  light  upon  the  altar,  the 
gorgeous  vestment — aye,  yet  more  than  all 
these,  almost  the  old  faith  itself.  “ Oh  hea- 
vens, what  shall  we  say  of  Puseyism  in  com- 
• Carlyle,  page  72. 


parison  to  the  twelfth  century  of  Catholicism  1 
Little  or  nothing,  for  indeed  it  is  amatter  to  strike 
one  dumb."  * Shall  they  be  contented  with 
the  outward  semblance  while  the  spirit  is  not 
there?  Will  they  still  gaze  upon  the  painted 
cheek  of  the  lovely  dead  ? Will  not  the  Al- 
mighty stretch  forth  his  hand  as  of  old  in  Naim, 
and  raise  from  the  bier  of  death  this  slumber- 
ing child  of  the  widowed  mother?  Aye,  let 
that  mother  pour  forth  her  sighs  and  tears, 
and  besiege  him  with  her  prayers  for  the  dead 
offspring  baptized  ages  ago  by  Augustine,  and 
he  will  hush  the  long  train  of  mourners,  he 
will  bid  stand  still  the  grim  phantoms  who 
bear  the  lifeless  body  to  the  tomb,  he  will 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  he  will  lift  it  up  and 
restore  it  to  the  glad  mother,  warm,  lifelike 
and  glowing,  as  of  old,  in  the  ages  of  its  faith. 
Three  prophetic  days  hath  the  prostrate  form 
been  stretched  upon  its  stem,  silent,  rocky 
resting  place.  The  fourth  hath  come  : and  is 
thy  Lord  upon  liis  path  with  the  chosen 
twelve  to  roll  aside  the  stone  from  thy  dari: 
tomb  prison,  and  bid  them  *‘come  forth," 

bound  hand  and  foot,  with  grave  clothes,"  as 
thou  art — ^not  yet  quite  free — and  in  thy  wind- 
ing sheet?  Art  thou  awakening,  England,  in 
this  fourth  day  of  death,  to  join  once  more 
thy  gladdened  sisters  ? Are  these  fresh  strug- 
glesf  the  first  thrills  of  life  renewing  in  thy 
veins?  Come  forth,  Lazarus !"  Widowed 
mother,  saddened  sisters,^  pr^y>  earnestly. 
Thou  hast  seen  the  bright  eye  of  Spain  dim- 
med with  tears,  her  breast  red  with  blood, 
mother,  and  thou  bast  sent  up  thy  wailing 
voice  from  the  whole  world,  from  all  thy  Ca- 
tholic children : and  thou  hast  seen  the  usurper 
fallen,  the  persecutor  of  thy  fair  daughter 
driven  from  her  soil  in  shame  and  disgrace, 
and  the  shepherds  of  her  children  returning 
in  triumph  from  exile  and  misery.  From  the 
hour  in  which  the  voice  of  prayer  went  up 
throughout  the  world  for  Spain,  the  sword  of 
Espartero  lost  its  edge,  his  genius  dimmed, 
his  spirit  faltered,  his  power  waned  and  fell !} 
Courage,  good  mother,  thou  art  not  all  wi- 
dowed yet ! Thy  heavenly  spouse  is  with  thee ; 
turn  thee  to  him,  his  ear  is  open  to  thy  prayer! 

• Carlyle,  p.  72.  t Puseyism. 

I Two  distinct  miracles  of  our  Saviour  are  here  re- 
ferred to. 

§ Sec  Count  Montalembert's  eloquent  speech  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  subject  of  Natiooil 
Educutiou. 
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'^Dim  as  through  a long  vista  of  seven 
centuries^  dim  and  very  strange  that  monk 
life  to  us • wonderful  in  its  self-devotion^ 
its  piety 9 its  labor,  its  never  faltering  zeal. 
Dead  to  the  flesh  and  the  world  the  ancient 
monk,  as  the  monk  now,  turned  bis  eye  alone 
to  heaven,  and  if  its  gaze  fell  ever  on  the 
earth,  it  was  only  when  it  saw  reflected  below, 
in  the  pure  mirror-wave  of  charity,  the.  glow- 
ing sky  above.  How  could  these  men  but 
alleviate  the  sufierings  of  the  poor?  Their 
houses  had  wealth : but  they  were  only  its 
stewards — the  almoners  of  saintly  men  who 
had  conferred  that  wealth  upon  them.  Great 
landed  possessions  were  attached  to  them  by 
the  munificent  charity  of  noble  barons  and 
pious  ladies,  and  always  around  them,  not 
far  from  the  convent  gates,  grew  up  under 
their  fostering  wing,  towns,  villages  and  ham- 
lets, comfortable,  pious,  and  therefore  happy 
with  trut  happiness.  Prayer  and  alms-deeds, 
in  the  service  of  God,  the  great  object  of 
their  lives  were  diversified  by  literary  and 
manual  labors.  With  their  learning  and  their 
claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  this  age’s  intel- 
lect, we  have  nothing  here  to  do,t  but  solely 
with  the  benefits  they  conferred  upon  the  poor, 
the  worker,  the  dwellers  around  them.  They 
possessed  their  lands  and  coffers  not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  poor.  And  truly  the  earth 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  children  of 
earth ; and  its  good  things  for  their  enjoy- 
ment: and  he  who  bath,  by  the  permission  of 
Gk)d,  accumulated  more  of  these  than  is  neces- 
sary for  liis  own  support  in  comfort,  should 
remember  that  there  is  an  implied  condition 
attached  to  this  possession  that  he  should  give 
of  his  superfluity  to  those  who  are  destitute. 
This  did  the  landlord  of  old,  monk,  and 
through  monk,  knightly  baron,  bear  in  mind. 
They  held  their  lands  of  God  by  the  fee  and 
service  of  charity  to  man.  For  this  did  the 
landholder  in  ancient  days  of  faith,  bestow 
upon  the  pastor  of  the  flock  the  tenth  of  all 
produce — the  lithe  of  the  increase.  Easy  was 
the  rule  of  monk  and  priest,  and  right  glad 

♦Carlyle,  page 44. 

t For  an  excellent  view  of  the  intellect  of  the  past, 
consult  Mr.  Wallis’s  lecture,  page  15.  Wc  nave 
thought  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a critical 
examination  of  the  works  which  head  our  paper.  The 
aul^cct  is  too  vast  and  comprehensive  to  admit  of  even 
a coudensation  of  their  matter  in  our  narrow  limits : 
on  fCMne  points,  not  intimately  connected  with  our  sub- 
ject, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  works  ihcm- 
sclves. 


were  tenants  to  hold  of  them.  Little  did  these 
holy  men  need  for  themselves — they  had  no 
families— —and  why  should  they  grind  the  poor 
to  give  to  the  poor?  Their  few  wants  snp- 
plied,  and  sometimes  too  but  scantily,  the 
balance  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent, the  furnishing  of  marriage  portions  to 
the  poor  and  virtuous  maiden,  the  assistance 
of  the  sick,  the  ransom  of  Christians  from 
captivity.  But  it  was  among  their  own  poor 
that  the  monasteries  distributed  most  of  their 
treasure,  and  in  their  own  rural  or  civic  dis- 
tricts that  all  their  revenues  were  spent.  Thus 
the  country  round  them  prospered — and  was 
not  drained  of  the  value  of  its  proceeds  yearly 
to  be  spent  in  some  bloated  capitol,  the  means 
and  seed  of  vice.  There  was  in  those*  ages 
no  absenteeism — besides  many  other  isms  of 
these  times.  The  indigent  thns  became  in 
reality  part  owners  with  them  of  the  soil. 
Daily  doles  of  provisions  were  dealt  out  at 
their  gates  to  all  comers,  without  question  or 
repulse.  These  were  the  rents  paid  daily  to 
their  poor  joint  tenants  in  the  soil. 

Wherever  the  monastery  was  founded,  the 
country  began  to  smile  and  grow  happy.  Bar- 
ren tracts  they  reclaimed  by  the  indefatigable, 
uncomplaining  labor  of  their  hands : vast 
forests  they  swept  from  the  land  and  bright 
waving  fields  of  wheat  gladdened  the  eye  in 
their  stead.  Where  fens  and  bogs  and  heaths 
now  lie  useless  and  untilled,  the  monks  ofold 
reaped  rich  harvests  for  their  toil.  They  were 
the  fosterers  of  agriculture;*  their  estates 
were  model  farms  in  the  land  : and  wherever 
their  sway  extended,  peace  and  plenty  smiled 
upon  the  earth.  And  the  great  portion  of  this 
wealth  was  applied  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
with  Christian  love  and  charity.  Their  con- 
dition therefore  was  alleviated : but  also  that 
other  great  class,  the  laborer,  was  benefitted. 
Labor  was  made  honorable,  a Christian’s  duty: 
Laborare  est  ormre.  They  could  be  happy,  for 
they  knew  that  in  their  need  help  was  within 
their  reach — good.  Godlike  charity.  The  value 
which  these  workers  produced  returned  and 
circulated  among  themselves — making  them 
the  richer  for  their  work — it  was  not  drained 
away  for  foreign  luxuries. 

What  must  have  been  the  consequences  that 
followed  upon  the  confiscations  of  religious 
estates,  and  the  diversion  of  their  wealth  into 

* Eklinb.  Eoeyc.  Art.  Agricaltnre. 
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Other  channels  ? The  monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed by  a greedy  tyrant  ;*  their  riches  were 
seized  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  the  base 
panderers  who  fawned  around  him.  Many 
thousand  monks  were  driven  destitute  from 
their  .homes — so  many  more  poor  men  who 
had  been  before  supporters  of  the  poor. 
Countless  numbers  too  of  artizans  and  work- 
men deprived  of  all  employment — so  many 
more  claimants  for  already  diminishing  charity. 
Avaricious  were  these  fawners,  who  now  held 
the  monk’s  estate,  and  sorely  did  they  oppress 
their  once  happy  tenantry — doles  were  doled 
out  no  more,  and  rents  were  raised — farms 
were  deserted,  fens  and  bogs  and  heaths  began 
to  spread  in  their  place.  The  tenants  them- 
aelves  became  paupers.  The  poor  filled  the 
streets  of  towns  and  cities  with  their  lamenta- 
llons — poor-laws  were  invented,  penalties  were 
laid  upon  them  for  begging,  the  pillory,  the 
red  hot  brand  of  iroQ,t  and  the  tread-mill 
were  their  portion,  scofifs  and  scorn  were  given 
with  their  daily  bread.  The  Catholic  faith 
had  ceased  to  reign — it  was  almost  crushed 
out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  their 
dearest  blood.  There  was  no  longer  in  men’s 
eyes  merit  in  good  works ; voluntary  poverty 
had  become  now  wild  folly : charity  a thing 
to  be  measured  out  by  law.  Desolation  and 
mourning  stalked  across  the  land,  destroying 
cathedral,  chapel,  monastery,  free  asylum, 
and  building  up  starving  pauper-houses  and 
full- compensation  board  and  lodging-hospitals. 
The  cupidity  which  had  given  rise  to  the  re- 
formation, continued  still  to  direct  all  its  move- 
ments. Self-interest  became  the  vital  princi- 
ple— gold,  the  God — the  search  after  gold, 
religion.  Then  came  pluralities  and  absentee- 
ism, and  married  clergy,  and  seeking  after  rich 
benefices,  and  high  places  for  sordid  profit 
Then  came  the  anxious  race  for  a lovely  part- 
ner of  this  world’s  pleasures — heiresses  or 
young  ladies  whose  families  had  influence  or 
advowsons.  Then  came  much  sueing  and 
demand  for  bishops’  daughters^  and  neglect 
of  religious  instruction : then  contempt,  then 
doubt,  then  infidelity.  Men  were  not  content 
to  become  rich  by  slow  degrees — they  could 

* See  July  No.  17.  8.  Catb.  Magazine. 

j-  Cobbett’s  Letters,  p.  252. 

tSee  Cobbett*a  humorous  account  of  the  clerical 
patronage  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  as  distributed 
amon^  his  sons  and  the  husbands  of  his  daughters. 
Page  OT,  Letters  on  the  Reformation. 


not  coin  gold,  they  issued  paper,  combinatioiis 
were  formed : every  thing  was  to  be  done  by 
companies.  The  power  of  the  few  wealthy 
expands  itself  over  the  land,  concentrating  all 
riches  within  their  own  magic  circle ! A new 
aristocracy  arises — not  the  aristocracy  of  blood, 
not  the  aristocracy  of  intellect — but  the  aris- 
tocracy of  gold.  They  cast  their  nets  forth, 
the)  entangle  in  the  meshes  the  already  en- 
slaved poor,  they  hold  out  to  them  work,  and 
once  in  their  power,  they  grind  them  to  the 
earth,  selling  their  sweat,  and  blood,  and 
tears,  and  the  wailings  of  their  famished  chil- 
dren to  foreign  lands,  to  make  six,  and  ten, 
twenty  per  cent  dividends.  There  are  no 
holydays  now,  as  of  old ; no  masks,  no  mys- 
teries, no  joyous  festivals,  no  May  dances,  no 
Christmas  carols,  save  Boz-like  from  their  pri- 
son bounds : no  old  baronial  hall  rejoicings, 
no,  not  even  rest  is  there  for  the  wearied  limbs 
of  the  poor  worker.  He  is  yoked  to  the  car 
of  mammon,  and  the  lash  and  the  goad  still 
drive  him  on  until  he  faint  and  fall  and  die. 
Hath  he  a soul  ? Truly  men  thought  so  once : 
but  now  he  is  worked  like  an  ox  or  an  ass. 
All  things  now  are  in  the  market” — gold  is 
the  commodity : it  is  cheap  at  the  price  of 
souls.  “Come  bid — here  is  gold!  here  is  gold! 
who  will  bid  ? Here  is  gold  for  souls,  who 
will  bid?”  See  how  they  gather,  how  they 
press,  the  men  of  this  age,  how  they  outbid 
each  other,  oflering  not  their  own  souls  alone, 
but  the  souls  and  bodies  of  all  they  can  grasp 
by  the  way. 

Truly,  once  of  old  these  souls  were  rarer 
merchandize  and  bought  with  Christ’s  blood ! 

If  there  were,  then,  no  railroads,  no  canals, 
no  steam  power,  no  vast  factories — there  were 
also  no  twenty  hour  systems,  no  starvation 
wages,  no  calculating  the  minimum  that  would 
keep  soul  in  body  to  enable  the  poor  worker 
to  toil  on  and  increase  dividends  for  those 
already  rolled  in  wealth.  There  was  no  gin- 
cellar  trade — ^no  harnessing  of  men  and  wom^ 
together  like  beasts  to  loaded  wains,  half  naked, 
far  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  the  light 
of  the  blessed  sun  could  not  penetrate.  There 
was  no  chartism,  save  when  the  Catholic  ba- 
rons and  the  Catholic  prelates  and  the  Ca- 
tholic people  uprose  in  might  to  demand  the 
great  charter  of  England’s  liberties:  often 
trampled  on  but  ever  preserved  by  the  strag- 
gles of  the  same  barons,  the  same  prelates. 
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the  same  people^  through  each  succeeding 
age,  until  indeed  the  genius  of  the  reforma- 
tion came  to  banish  it  from  England’s  soil  and 
substitute  therefor  its  nine  and  thirty  articles, 
and  pains  and  penalties,  tortures,  dungeons, 
death  for  “ papist,”  and  dissenter.  Then  first 
fell  England’s  liberties.*  The  old  common 
law  derived  from  ‘^monkish,”  dark-age,  Al- 
fred’s institution  was  robbed  of  its  brightest 
gems,  and  Englishmen  wore  shorn  of  their 
dearest  privileges,  by  statutes  stained  with 
blood.  And  did  they  submit?  They  armed 
in  defence  of  their  rights,  but  dispersed  by 
deceitful  promises,  fell  victims  to  the  tyrant’s 
fury.  The  axe  and  the  gibbet  silenced  oppV 
sition,  and  England’s  people  became  in  time 
and  by  the  certain  operations  of  her  new  reli- 
gions principles,  the  creatures  that  haunt  about 
her  giant  factories,  starved,  gaunt  and  misera- 
ble— slaves  to  the  followers  of  mammon, 
bondsmen  of  masters,  who  coin  their  blood  for 
ingots.  Her  agricultural  population,  reduced 
to  the  vilest  ignorance,  worse  clothed  and  fed 
than  the  very  convict,  how  can  they  compare 
with  the  gallant  yeomanry  of  old,  who  every 
where  won  England’s  battles  j whose  cloth- 
yard  shafls  bore  death  unerring  on  their  wings, 
whose  true  hearts  and  hard  hands  were  Eng- 
land’s strength  and  glory  ? Alas,  sad  retrospec- 
tion! sad  in  its  mournful  contrast!  Whither 
have  fled  the  gallant  archers  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt?  The  men  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  border  war,  who  won  such  glory 
as  never  more  shall  England  win  ? Old  Lion- 
heart — ^mighty  impersonation  of  the  past! — 
unconquerable,  where  the  sword  was  red  and 
the  spear  was  shattered,  where  the  plume 
wildly  tossed  in  the  thick  melee,  and  pennon 
and  banner  waved,  where  the  bold  destrier 
neighed  and  pranced,  and  the  battle-axe  rang 
sternly  upon  helm  and  shield  and  cuirass — 
warrior,  bound  from  thy  sleep  of  seven  cen- 
turies and  look  upon  thy  England  now  ! Come 
with  thy  old  fame,  won  by  the  holy  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  and  once  dear  to  Englishmen,  come, 
look  upon  her  glory  paled,  her  proud  and  gal- 
lant bearing  fallen,  her  princes  merchants, 
brokers  money-lenders,  and  her  owners  fac- 
tory-masters! Not  England’s  blood  rules  o’er 
thy  England  now ; but  serfs  of  a foreign  line, 
thy  nobles  bow  the  knee,  transferred  like 

• For  a full  and  spirited  account  of  St.  Henry  the 
eighth's  reformation,  see  Cobbett. 


slaves  with  an  estate,  from  one  Dutch  sove- 
reign to  another.  Seest  thou,  old  gallant  heart, 
yon  poor  creeping,  wretched,  ragged  thing, 
bent  as  it  were  with  age,  yet  in  its  very  prime, 
with  visage  sallow  and  with  sunken  eye,  its 
lank,  thin  hair  uncombed,  its  limbs  distorted, 
and  its  frame  worn  down  with  toil ! Knowest 
thou  him?  He  is  the  descendant  of  the  gallant 
yeomen  who  rallied  round  ihee  at  the  seige  of 
Acre:  whose  bold  bluff*  faces  glowed  with 
bright,  red,  looks  of  joy,  when  thy  stern  voice 
sent  forth , “ St.  George  for  Merrie  England ! ” 
whose  brjwstrings  twanged  and  whose  cheer- 
ful shout  rang  out,  as,  ever  by  thy  side,  they 
bore  down  on  the  Saracen ! Bold  hearted  were 
they,  they  and  their  brethren — for  England’s 
yeomen  were  then  all  such — ^bold  and  free- 
hearted were  they,  upright  in  form  and  mind, 
and  fearing  none  but  God.  Thee,  old  Lion- 
heart,  they  loved ; for  thou  in  heart,  and  hand, 
and  soul,  didst  nobly  prove  thyself  England’s 
born  son.  Aye,  they  were  mm.  No  starved 
six  per  cent  dividend  workers  then  ! No  joint 
stock  factories  then  ! Thy  old  barons,  in  their 
halls  had  many  places,  and  thy  monks  had 
food  for  the  hungry  and  raiment  for  the  naked; 
and  thou  hadst  a high  true  heart  for  all. 
The  veriest  serf  had  more  to  love  and  live  for 
than  yon  creeping,  crawling  thing!  Ha!  Old 
Lion-heart,  dost  thou  veil  thy  head  ? weep? 

Old  warrior ! when  shall  thy  England  see 
thy  like  again  ? When  shall  she  see  her  kings 
lead  on  her  armies — her  own  old  glorious  blood 
rule  o’er  her  sons — ^her  own  free  sons — not 
foreign  hirelings,  not  mercenary  slaves — but 
the  true  heart’s  core  of  her  own  land,  leap  up 
at  the  bugle’s  blast,  and  rally  round  the  lion- 
standard  ? Thy  glory  is  mostly  of  the  past. 
True,  in  these  days  thou  hast  butchered  thy 
thousands  and  myriads  in  thy  sister  isle ! 
True,  in  the  far  east  thou  hast  flooded  the  rice- 
fields  of  the  meek  Indian  with  his  own  tears 
and  blood,  until  the  sacred  Ganges  ran  red  and 
swollen  with  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  her 
children  ! True  thou  hast  forced  the  vile  in- 
toxicating drug  upon  a mighty  empire  by  the 
stern  arguments  of  war  and  death,  in  order 
that  thy  merchants  might  coin  the  sorrows  of 
the  ruined  Chinese  family  into  guineas — aye, 
that  he  might  seize  their  souls  and  bodies, 
peace  and  earthly  happiness,  to  bid  and  buy 
up  gold.  True,  with  wonderful  philantnropy 
thy  ships  are  scouring  the  seas  to  prevent  the 
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accursed  trade  in  human  blood!  But  still  I 
there  is  gold  at  bottom  and  not  glory.  The  j 
rescued  slave  thou  hast  sent  to  serve  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  West  India  isles.*  Thou  hast 
reaped  gold  from  the  slaughtered  east,  from 
oppressed  Erin,  and  from  vanquished  China 
gold  and  shame  I 

Truly  thy  glory,  England,  is  all  of  the  past. 

These  yeomen  of  thine — how  many  mil- 
lions, Ixion-like,  are  bound  to  the  ceaseless 
factory  wheel  7 How  many  millions  destitute, 
starving — how  many  imprisoned  in  “Mud- 
fogg-work-houses,”t  "with  ‘'Bumble/^  beadle 
and  thin  **  oat-meal  water  gruel  ^-starvation 
systems — how  many  seeking  relief  from  want 
of  food  in  poor  houses,  and,  rushing  from  poor 
house  graduahdeath-diet,  through  crime,  to 
better  diet  in  prisons  and  still  better  in  hulks 
and  convict  transport  ships  7^  How  many 
destitute  of  religious  instruction — how  many 
living  and  dying  without  having  heard  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Grod  7 Ah  ! thou  hast  no 
charity  now ! Much  poor-tax  hast  thou,  and 
daily  increasing — but  its  burden  is  on  the  poor. 
There  is  no  charity  in  compulsory  gifts.  Some 
societies  hast  thou  for  distributing  clothes  and 
food  by  good  hearted  woman — woman,  who 
ceases  to  be  woman,  when  she  ceases  to  be 
tender  hearted.  But  where  is  the  spirit  of 
voluntary  poverty  and  of  true  charily,  that 
worketh  good  works  for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  7 How  do  they  com- 
pare with  thy  olden  institutions,  and  their 
founders,  with  thy  olden  people,  the  “ blessed 
merciful  7”  Alas ! their  existence  as  societies, 
few  in  numbers,  marked  out,  and  prominent,  as 
charitable  among  all  thy  world  beside,  but 
proves  the  deep  selfishness,  the  utter  want  of 
charity,  even  human  in  its  motives,  which  per- 
vades thy  land — the  single  bright  and  shining 
spot  but  deepens  the  gloom  of  the  entire  pic- 
ture. 

Little  like  angels  are  ye.  Angles ; but  very 
slaves  of  mammon  and  searchers  for  self  pro- 
fit. Work,  sordid  world  work,  is  your  spire. 
The  factory  worker — hath  he  holidays  and 
festivals.  May-day  dances,  merry  green  sward 

* **  Great  Britan  it  now  importinr  negroes,  it  it  said, 
from  the  coast  of  Atnca  into  tier  West  India  colonies , 
with  the  arowed  purpose,  by  the  multiplication  of  la- 
borers, of  reducing  the  price  of  labor  to  the  rery  mini- 
roura  of  human  subsistence.’*  Brownson’s  Quarterly 
Review.  t “ Oliver  Twist,”  chap.  i. 

t See  England  and  the  English,  vol.  i,  comparative 
table  of  diets,  kc,  p.  136. 


revels,  rest?  His  weary  limbs  are  stretched 
in  slumber  deep,  yet  restless  with  fatigue  to 
rise  up  unrefreshed  and  to  resume  by  mid- 
night his  life-destroying  labor.  No  Lord’s  day 
hath  he,  no  solemn  festival — but  like  the  ox  or 
ass,  a mere  dull  day  of  joyless  body-rest.  Lit- 
tle he  knows  or  cares  of  the  future — the  pre- 
sent hath  horror  enough  for  him.  Sullen  and 
discontented  he  drags  his  wretched,  broken, 
toil-worn  body  to  its  early  grave,  seeking  no- 
thing there  perhaps  but  rest  and  refuge  from 
despair. 

Accursed  mammon-worship!  and  what  have 
thy  followers  gained  by  this  bloody  toil,  thb 
murderous  slaving  of  man’s  labor,  bound  to 
thy  car  by  the  iron  chain  of  bread  7 Is  it  not 
great  and  wonderful,  this  achievement  7 Doth 
it  not  cry  for  England’s  praise  and  the  world’s 
admiration  7 Say  rather  England’s  tears  and 
the  world’s  sorrow!  And  how 7 Have  we 
not  spun  and  woven  7 Do  not  our  ships  bear 
to  all  climes  the  products  of  our  toil,  the  skil- 
ful works  of  our  craftsmen  7 Do  we  not  glut 
the  very  markets  7 Aye,  that  in  sober  truth : 
until  thou  hadst  better  cast  the  surplus  in  the 
sea.  The  love  of  gold,  forgetful  of  the  old 
spirit  of  charity  and  Christian  love,  sought  by 
every  means  to  gratify  itself.  What  to  it  was 
the  suffering  of  the  laborer,  wbat  his  blood 
toil  paid  with  starving  wages  7 What  the 
peaceful  quiet  holidays,  which  all  the  world 
beside  him,  and  his  forefathers  too  of  old,  en- 
joyed 7 The  revolution  which  had  given  rise 
to  this  religion  of  self,  thb  mammon- worship, 
first  daughter  of  Protestant  principles,  had  also 
abolished  these  holidays.  Here  was  a great 
gain  to  the  mammon  seeker.  The  same 
weekly  wages  would  purchase,  perhaps,  one 
day’s  work  more.  Wonderful  gain,  great  ad- 
vantage over  other  lands.  Catholic  poor  liv- 
ing, not  six  per  cent,  death-labor,  fosterings, 
England  is  more  powerful  than  Joshua.  For 
one  day  only  bade  he  the  sun  stand  still ; full 
forty  days  at  least  hath  England  compelled  the 
year  to  bide.  All  England  works  forty  days 
more  than  other  lands,  than  herself  of  old. 
The  wages  of  forty  working  days  each  worker 
earneth  more,  but  whose  these  wages  7 The 
same  pittance  will  support  him  now  as  before, 
and  these  are  not  the  times  when  men  pay 
more  for  work  than  needs  they  must.  The 

* Bishop  Hughes’  Lecture 
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furplus  is  for  the  wealthy  owner,  the  chartered 
eompany.  Let  the  worker  complain  ; what 
then?  dismissal  and  starvation.  Forty  days 
have  been  gained,  the  mammon-seeker  hath 
wrung  from  the  hard  hand  and  crushed  heart 
of  the  bread-bound  worker  forty  days  more 
work  without  wages.  England  begins  to  sur- 
pass all  lands  in  work.  She  has  forty  days 
more  to  work  in.  Yet  more,  mammon-wor- 
shipper, yet  more ! Away  with  rest  and  con- 
tent, ten  hour  systems  or  twelve  hour  systems. 
Again,  like  Joshua,  bid  the  sun  stand  still! 
lengthen  these  work  days ! Seventeen  hours,* 
twenty  hours!  and  each  worker  hath  gained 
another  half  work  day  or  whole  work  day  for 
the  day  of  old.  All  England  worketh  another 
year  in  every  year — two  years  work  doth  the 
worker  in  one,  two  years  wages  earneth  he  in 
one.  And  to  whose  profit?  Verily  if  to  his 
own,  it  were  little  use  in  factory  owners  to 
bring  this  thing  about.  The  master  of  this 
bread-slave  getteth  two  years’  work  out  of  him 
ibr  one  year’s  wages.  Doth  the  slave  com- 
plain ? Starvation  again ! 

But  yet  more,  mammon-blood-worshipper ! 
filngland  hath  not  men  enough  for  thee  to  sa- 
crifice, women,  girls,  boys — there  are  no  chil- 
dren among  the  workers,  they  are  infant 
slaves.  They  “ have  no  young  times.  The 
child  is  a stranger  to  the  fond  caress,  the  sooth- 
ing lullaby.  It  was  never  sung  to,  no  one  told 
it  a tale  of  nursery.  It  was  dragged  up  to  live 
or  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams. 
It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life. ”f 
Poor  child,  alas ! not  child  but  infant  worker — 
seventeen  hours  a day,  creeping  under  swift 
wheels,  mid  thick  dust,  distorting  thy  young 
limbs  in  all  monstrous  shapes,  or  roused  pant- 
ing from  the  floor  by  the  stinging  lash  to  do 
thy  work ! Tearless  and  silent  in  thy  grief  !^ 
poor  child,  how  sweet*a  change  for  thee,  the 
ceaseless  slumber  of  the  grave,  for  thy  weary 
seven  hours’  rest ! 

Come,  old  lion-heart,  rally  thy  bold  free 
hearted  yeomen  round  thee  at  thy  bugle’s 
blast,  and  bid  them  look  upon  their  sons.  Ha ! 
dim  phantoms,  do  ye  wander  round  these  spots 
accursed,  wringing  your  shadowy  hands  in  si- 
lent agony  at  the  dread  misery  and  shame  of 

* England  and  tlie  EogUsb,  toI.  i,  p.  138. 

t The  last  essays  of  Elm. 

t Eridence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Daniel  in  evidcnee  on 
the  Factory  Bill. 


your  own  lineal  ofispring?  And  hear  ye? 
The  masters  of  the  Anglo-slaves  do  shout  into 
their  ears,  that  they  are  happy  and  enlightened, 
while  ye  were  priest-ridden,  sunk  in  misery 
and  darkness ! Smile  ye  through  your  tears 
the  grim  smile  of  threatening  scorn?  Come 
Saxon  Cedric,  and  brass  collared,  swine  herd, 
Gurth,  horn-thrall  of  Cedric,  look  on  the  free 
sons  of  England!  Born  thrall,  thou  ne^t, 
but  thou  hadst  bread  and  good  stout  ale,  and 
beef  and  pork,*  1 warrant  me,  and  thou  didst 
stretch  thee,  through  the  long  day,  upon  the 
green  sod,  beneath  some  massy  oak  and  gaze 
op  through  the  dancing  leaves  upon  the  bright 
clear  heaven,  sending  about  aloA  a whispered 
air,  and  sounding  a .merry  “ ho!”  to  thy  old 
dog  " fangs  !”t  No  twenty  hours’  system  for 
thee,  no  starvation  diet,  no  six  per  cent  divi- 
dend work,  thrall  Ourth.  Poor  dormence  serf, 
wilt  thou  not  be  enlightened  too,  as  are  the 
bread  slaves  of  England  now  ? Happy  wert 
thou!  Thou  hadst  bread  and  thou  couldst 
pray.  Cedric,  brandish  thy  boar  spear,  worse 
than  the  hated  Norman  is  scourging  thy  dear 
England ! 

But  yet  more.  Labor  is  still  dear  at  half 
starvation  wages.  Machinery  is  invented  that 
does  the  work  of  thousands — down,  come 
wages  to  full  starvation.  England  becomes 
the  worldly  work-shop  and  her  own  work- 
house.  She  fills  every  market — she  will 
destroy  all  competition  unless  other  nations 
follow  her  example.  They  do  so.  Holidays 
are  abolished,  days  of  obligation  become  days 
of  devotion.  The  poor  cannot  starve.  They 
must  seek  to  keep  pace,  even  in  Catholic 
lands,  with  the  work  of  England — or  their  oc- 
cupation will  be  gone  and  the  very  means  of 
charity  itself  taken  from  them.  The  world 
imitates  England’s  example.  Every  where 
there  is  a glut — every  where  a sudden  fall  of 
prices,  lower,  lower,  and  after  them  come 
wages  or  no  employment — immense  masses 
out  of  work,  starving.  Then  radicalism  and 
finally  rebellion  and  massacre.^  Thus  does 

* See  Cobbett,  tixteenlh  letter,  proving  bf  anqaet- 
tioqable  authority,  such  as  acts  of  parliament,  **  that 
the  food-of  the  poorer  tort  was  beef,  pork,  mutton  and 
veal  **  that  they  were  fed  in  great  abundance,  and 
comfortably  clothed  in  woollen  garments  that  they 
possessed  all  things  which  conduce  to  make  life  happy.’* 
Sec.  439  and  o.  t Ivauhoe. 

^ Hero  and j^rhaps  elsewhere  we  may  seem  to  verae 
on  politics.  Wc  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  We 
are  treating  of  the  different  systems  of  political  ccouo- 
my  of  the  past  and  the  present.  We  must  state  the 
truth,  let  it  cut  where  it  may. 
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this  curse  of  Eogland  alike  curse  other  lands, 
even  Catholic  lands — ^but  yet  not  equally— rfor 
there  is  a living  principle,  which  must  ever 
make  a Catholic  people  just  to  the  laborer  in- 
dependent of  his  employer.  Justice  he  must 
do,  and  he  feeleth  that  in  him  there  is  no  in- 
herent right  to  claim  the  whole,  value  of  the 
worker’s  labor  as  if  he  were  a slave,  but  that 
where  that  labor  becomes  more  valuable  its 
reward  should  be  proportionably  increased. 
Besides,  the  Catholic  believes  in  the  necessity 
of  charity  and  good  works,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith  necessarily  tends  to 
elevate  the  soul  of  man  far  above  mammon- 
worship — it  makes  money  a mere  means  of 
doing  good,  not  the  whole  end  and  object  of 
this  life.  And  how  in  England  does  this  vast 
work- system  operate?  It  hath  made  paupers, 
one  in  every  seven  qf  her  people.^  It  hath  made 
the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  hath 
made  both  forget  their  God  and  cast  aside  al- 
most belief  in  heaven.  It  hath  taught  them  to 
look  upon  earth  as  their  only  abiding  place, 
and  to  value  earthly  things  as  the  reward  of 
all  their  labors.  Truly  they  have  not  then, 
rich  or  poor,  one  ray  of  the  very  light  of  hap- 
piness. Not  happy  the  poor  in  fact  in  mere 
content  in  animal  comfort,  like  swine  herd 
Gurihy,  not  happy  either  poor  or  rich  in  the 
hope  of  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

But  why  have  we  thus  dwelt  upon  Eng- 
land 1 She  is  the  boast  of  the  new  belief,  or 
rather  unbelief— she  is  the  proudest  trophy  of 
the  reformation.  In  her  the  material  system 
hath  wrought  itself  out  more  fully  than  in 
other  lands  and  developed  belter  its  necessary 
results,  centring  all  things  on  earth  and  cen- 
tring all  their  earthly  things  on  self,  making 
her  world  one  vast  contention,  one  vast  scene 
of  discord  for  the  fatal  apple  of  gold.  In  her 
past,  loo,  did  the  spirit  well  govern,  making 
the  present  darkness  contrast  still  stionger  with 
its  light.  Y et  in  all  lands  this  same  effect  may 
be  traced  out,  varied  by  local  causes  and  soft- 
ened perhaps  by  human  or  accidental  means. 
In  this  land  of  ours  not  much  of  this  is  yet 
perceptible.  We  have  no  part  of  the  olden 
time ; we  have  a new  country  and  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  and  advantages  which  such  a con- 
dition must  produce  in  spite  of  every  element, 

* In  Italy,  dark  popish  Italy,  the  proportion  it  one 
in  twenty-five ! Poor  beuiehted  Italy.  Build  op  fac- 
tories in  your  temples ! ! See  Brownson's  Review. 


that  would  tend  otherwise.  And  yet  the  spiiit 
is  here ; although  the  poor  are  still  protected 
by  many  accidental  causes  which  do  not  pre- 
vail in  England.  Look  for  one  moment  at  the 
selfish  mammon-worship  of  this  far  favored 
land,  the  wild  and  reckless  spirit  of  specula- 
tion too  often  turning  to  gather  wealth  through 
forgery  and  breaches  of  trust,  perjury  and 
grand  frauds — not  among  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, the  degraded,  but  stainiiig  at  times  those 
who  claimed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  land,  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  Who  hath  ever  before 
heard  of  such  magnificence — such  sublimity 
and  impunity  in  crime — ^poor  paltry  thou^sands, 
tens  of  thousands  are  despised,  the  public  rob- 
ber grasps  at  millions.  Never  before  in  this 
Christian  world  were  such  peculations,  and 
yet,  forsooth,  these  mighty  criminals  are  but 
defaulters  I”  Surely  were  never  known  in 
olden  times  such  things  as  Millington  banks 
and  repudiation,  and  general  bankrupt-law-^ 
ways  of  paying  just  debts.  They  were  in- 
vented with  modern  improvements  in  manu- 
factories, political  economy,  internal  unpaid- 
for  works,  and  religion.  Throughout  ibb  free 
land  there  is  abroad  a spirit  of  licentious  dis- 
regard of  law  and  justice,  a spirit  of  riot  and 
bloodshed,  a spirit  of  bitter  persecution.  If 
we  were  to  look  at  the  moral  condition  of  other 
Protestant  lands,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
turn  away  in  disgust.  The  inquiry  has  been 
already  too  frequently  made  to  be  entered  upon 
here. 

Truly  then,  dim  old  past,  dim  to  those  eyes 
that  look  upon  them  through  a colored  glass, 
truly  thou  hast  been  right  well  slandered. 
They  who  changed  thy  olden  faith,  in  very 
shame  belied  thee,  fearing  that  unless  their 
brightness  could  he  dimmer,  their  own  sad 
spiritual  darkness  would  be  too  apparent. 
Dark  ages ! Yes,  in  those  ages  there  were  no 
such  workers  as  in  these ! Q.ueens  sat  by  the 
distaff;*  noble  maidens  by  the  loom:  gentle 
blood  hath  woven  woofs  and  broidered  scarfs, 
aye,  and  made  banners  for  freedom’s  battles. 
The  servant  and  his  master  knell  at  the  same 
altar  and  received  alike  the  sacred  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  their  Saviour.  Brothers  they 
were,  equal  in  soul,  spiritual  in  their  union, 
bound  by  that  sacrament  of  life — how  could 
the  one  oppress  the  other,  how  could  the  lord 

* Digby’t  Aget  of  Faith,  book  ri. 
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grind  down  his  tenant  1 Such  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  reason,  such  too  the  proof  of  facts — 
the  whole  fact  of  the  past.  Exceptions  there 
were,  and  they  but  prove  how  general  was 
the  rule : and  the  abhorrence  in  which  they 
were  held,  the  stigma  fastened  to  their  names 
making  them  infamous  through  all  time,  bring- 
ing them  to  us  only  by  their  prominence  of 
shame,  express  in  vivid  coloring  the  charity 
and  beauty,  and  the  love  of  justice  of  those 
ages.  Justice  they  loved  for  itself— not  for 
gold,  not  for  fame,  not  for  earthly  guerdon — 
but  for  itself  and  God.  It  is  the  infamous 
of  whom  we  hear,  held  up  as  warnings 
to  the  future.  The  just  act  is  told — how 
seldom  do  we  hear  the  name  of  the  just  actor  1 
They  told  not  to  the  one  hand  the  good  deeds 
of  the  other.  Look  on  yon  ancient  picture  of 
the  past.  An  arched  window  of  some  vast  old 
castle  or  convent,  with  the  inscription  **  alms 
around,  a crowd  of  poor  receiving,  and  there, 
a single  hapd  distributing  charily — there,  pro- 
jecting perhaps  beyond  the  wrist  from  the 
carved  stone  scre^i^n,  a single  open  hand. 
Whose  hand  is  that?  who  thus  unknown  be- 
stows this  alms?  Oh ! poetic,  truthful  painter, 
how  hast  thou  caught  the  spirit  of  the  olden 
time  in  picturing  this  passing  scene ! How 
hast  thou  fixed  it,  imperishable,  on  thy  breath- 
ing canvass,  making  it  glow  for  ever  like  the 
glow  of  its  own  inward  faith-fire?  Aye, 
whose  hand  is  it?  Answer  that.  Look 
through  the  centuries  of  that  age,  surnamed 
the  dark,  behold  the  rich  surface  of  the  Catho- 
lic earth,  scan  it  in  its  details,  climb  over  hill 
and  roam  through  valley — every  where  gaze 
in  wonder  on  the  universal  monastery,  hos- 
pice, chapel,  hospital,  the  thousand  works  of 
faith  and  charity,  and  cry  aloud,  whose  hand 
is  that?  Who  built  and  who  endowed  these 
countless  blessed  houses  ? Answer  me  that, 
ye  ruins ! Alas ! some  unknown  pious  hand, 
just  visible  until  its  bounty  was  bestowed. 
Ruins!  now,  some  where — ^what  made  ye 
ruins  ? Aye,  very  plain  and  visible  that,  no 
hidden  arm  and  body  there,  alas ! no ! — Hid- 
den body  of  the  old  past,  with  thy  open  visi- 
ble hand,  thou  art  a strange  spectacle,  won- 
drous in  this  money,  notoriety-compensation 
world  of  ours.  No  hospices  founded  now  by 
rich  men  in  Protestant  lands,  giving  the  means 
upon  condition  that  their  name  should  be  con- 
cealed. Ah!  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  thy 
VoL.  III.— No.  9.  50 


friend  with  the  visible  open  hand  and  the  hid- 
den face  and  body,  founder  of  the  hospice* 
of  Jesus  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Laurent,  ye  shall 
never  see  your  like  in  Protestant  lands,  until 
they  cease  to  be  Protestant.  Their  charity 
seeks  no  reward  in  heaven  ; it  knoweth  no 
merit  in  good  works — it  seeks  its  reward  on 
earth,  in  morning  heralds,  and  daily  paper 
pufifs,  and  heading  subscriptions.  Thy  chari- 
ty, hidden  arm,  did  look  to  heaven  for  reward. 
God  grant  thee,  thou  hast  found  it,  with  the 
choirs  of  angels  and  the  blessed  saints  and 
martyrs,  lovers  and  doers  like  thee  of  heavenly 
charity.  Ah!  open  visible  hand  and  hidden 
face  and  body  of  the  past,  how  little  doth  this 
world  now,  that  enjoys  the  benefits  of  thy  la- 
bors and  thy  bounty  distributed  to  posterity 
from  thy  arched  window  of  dim  long  gone 
ages,  know  of  thy  beauty  and  thy  merit? 
Thick  stone  screens  conceal  thee — stones  cut 
from  the  heart-rocks  of  hatred  and  false  wit- 
ness-bearing bigotry.  Nothing  surely  but  the 
fire  of  the  true  faith,  burning  with  fuel  of 
pure  charity,  can  melt  these  adamant  heart- 
screens. 

The  poorf  of  the  past  were  beloved  and  fos- 
tered. Wheresoever  they  went,  for  they  were 
not  then  imprisoned  in  work-houses  like  fel- 
ons robbed  of  the  pure  air  and  bright  sun, 
they  found  food  and  raiment,  and  resting  place, 
and  churches  ever  open  for  their  prayers. 
Charity  was  given  then  for  the  love  of  the  poor 
and  of  God — ^not  as  now  merely  to  preserve 
from  death,  what  appears  in  modern  systems 
of  political  economy,  a useless  member  of 
society,  a cumberer  of  the  earth,  a pauper. 
The  poor  worker  was  not  ground  to  the  eaith. 
There  was  no  competing  for  foreign  markets — 
no  underselling  and  starving  out  Workers  of 
other  lands,  but  the  mechanics  of  each  coun- 
try produced  all,  or  nearly  all,  necessaries  suffi- 

* !■  France  before  the  revolation,  there  were  moro 
than  seren  hundred  hospitals.  In  Florence,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  were  three  hundred  and  hve 
houses  of  charity  some  on  a magnificent  scale.  In 
Rome,  in  the  eighth  century,  there  were  four,  subse- 
quently increased  until  they  reckoned  twenty -five  rich 
and  vast  hospitals,  &c.  Ages  of  Faith,  book  vii, 
418. 

* t We  have  treated  principally  of  the  poor  in  these 
two  ages  as  being  the  neater  mass  of  human  beings, 
and  those  upon  whom  the  misery  of  either  age  would 
hardest  rest:  besides  we  think  it  necessarily  follows 
that  that  age  must  be  the  hazier  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  happier.  The  condition  of  the  poor 
is  an  infallible  index  of  the  condition,  moral,  religious, 
as  well  as  political,  of  the  rich. 
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cient  for  their  home  consumption.  Some  few 
states^  perhaps^  from  climate  and  aituation^ 
were  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  luxury  and  splendor,  but  in  the 
manufacture  of  necessaries  each  land  supplied 
itself.  And  how  can  one  land  supply  many 
others  without  reducing  its  own  population  to 
misery  by  overwork  and  low  wages  in  order 
to  undersell  and  break  down  manufacturers 
abroad,  thus  reducing  the  workers  of  other 
lands  to  the  same  sad  condition  by  taking  their 
work  out  of  their  hands  or  compelling  them  too 
to  fall  to  the  starvation-wages-system  1 There 
was  nothing  of  this  of  old.  Each  country  had 
its  own  fullers  and  dyers,  each  its  own  work- 
ers in  steel  and  iron.  There  was  then  no 
glutting  markets.  Man’s  mind  did  not  dwell 
principally  on  earthly  things,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  pursue  temporal  advantage  with  his 
whole  soul,  to  the  farthest  point,  even  to  the 
injury  of  his  neighbors.  Besides,  the  rich  man 
knew  full  well  that  if  he  wronged  his  neigh- 
bor, satisfaction  must  be  made — no  gifts  even 
to  the  poor  would  suffice,  no  sorrow,  no  prayers 
alone — nothing  without  satisfaction,  full  and 
entire,  to  the  wronged,  if  possible — even  at  the 
hour  of  death.  And  is  it  no  wrong  to  op- 
press the  poor,”  “ to  defraud  laborers  of  their 
wages?”  These  are  the  sins  that  “cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.”  Thus  teaches,  and 
ever  taught,  the  church,  and  that  teaching  was 
the  great  protection  of  the  poor  mechanic,  the 
lowly  worker,  the  very  serf.  In  those  days 
the  chain  of  the  serf  hung  lightly  round  him 
where  her  influence  spread.  Yet  the  church, 
like  the  angel  in  the  prison  of  the  apostle, 
reached  forth  her  hand  and  that  chain  fell 
clanking  to  the  earth.*  The  rights  of  men  did 
not  then  depend  upon  protocols — the  will  of 
tyrants — the  caprice  of  ministers  or  the  justice 
of  the  people,  but  upon  the  resistless  power  of 
the  voice  of  conscience.f  The  men  of  those 
days  “ knew  of  no  justice  towards  God  which 
did  not  include  analogous  duties  towards  man ; 
of  no  beatitude  for  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
combat,  and  who  did  not  exert  all  their  efforts 
to  win  by  perseverance  the  celestial  crowns.^ 
The  laws  of  the  past  were  few,  the  multipli- 
cation of  crimes  produced  multiplication  of 
laws. 

The  wealth  of  those  days  was  principallf 

* Guizot,  History  of  Civilization. 

f Ages  of  Faith,  vi.  | Ibid,  book  vi,  p.  4. 


the  soil  of  the  earth,  and  the  soil- worker  was 
well  nourished  with  the  product  of  his  labor. 
Rents  were  light,  and  often  paid  in  produce, 
for  men  were  satisfied  with  necessaries.  Lit- 
tle cared  the  steel-clad  baron  of  old  for  soft 
raiment  and  delicate  food.  Many  were  the 
festivals  and  holidays  of  those  times — but  for- 
gotten now  to  England’s  people  are  the  merry 
games  of  old — the  almost  weekly  holiday  when 
the  happy  rustics  gathered  on  the  village  green 
to  wield  the  quarter  staffi,  to  leap,  to  run,  to 
strike  the  bounding  ball,  to  wrestle,  and  to 
draw  the  stout  yew  bow,  while  the  joyous 
laugh  and  song  went  up  from  the  group  of 
dancing  maidens,  and  the  gray-haired  grand- 
sire  and  the  sober  elders,  fathers  and  mothers 
too,  looked  on  approvingly,  and  told,  at  each 
feat  performed,  the  greater  feats  of  their  own 
happy  youth.  No  meny-makings  now — 
glad,  happy  hearts  alone  are  merry,  cheerful, 
gay!  In  town  and  country,  all  alike.  Lon- 
don’s old  sports  are  gone : “ foot-ball  and 
cricket  ground  and  bowling  green,  and  spaces 
for  archery  and  other  pastimes  are  no  more 
gin  shops  and  worse  shops  are  now  the  places 
of  resort*  for  those  who  are  not  starving.  Oh ! 
England,  things  like  these  do  show  how  thou 
art  fallen ! Thy  children,  born  in  sorrow,  in 
sorrow  live,  in  silent  sorrow  die.  No  light 
heart  mirth,  no  merry  festivals,  no  games  upon 
the  green,  no  plenty  in  their  households,  but 
ever  stern,  sad  work  and  starving  wages ! 

There  were  no  pluralities,  no  absenteeism. 
The  pastor  ever  lived  among  his  flock,  conso- 
ling them  and  cheering  them  in  their  affiic- 
tions.  He  was  their  father — had  no  earthly 
care  but  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties  to  their 
God,  their  neighbor  and  themselves.  Truly 
were  they  learned  in  the  only  knowledge 
which  avails.  The  priest’s  life  was  spent 
among  them  and  for  them.  Wherever  the 
monk  or  priest  appeared,  around  him  gathered 
the  pious  villagers,  the  simple  hearted  rustics, 
or  the  dwellers  in  cities,  to  receive  the  benison 
of  one  set  apart,  ordained  to  the  service  of 
God,  their  spiritual  guide,  their  father,  friend, 
in  sorrow  and  affliction.  In  sickness  he  was 
by  their  side  to  cheer  their  dying  bed,  to  whis- 
per in  their  ear  the  consoling  name  of  Jesus, 

*For  particular  informatioa  on  this  subject,  ace 
**  Fentivals,  Games,  and  Amusements.*'  Harper's 
family  library,  No.  25,  p.  106,  fee.  The  author,  thoufh 
a good  Protestant,  regreu  the  changes  from  **  popish” 
times. 
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to  pray  for  them,  to  anoint  them  with  the  holy 
oil,  and  to  watch  and  weep  over  the  parting 
struggle  which  was  to  end  them  in  eternity. 
What  cared  he  for  plague — infectious  or  conta- 
gious? Death  could  but  shorten  his  pil- 
grimage in  this  exile  here,  and  bring  him  to 
the  crown  for  which  he  sighed.  No  fond 
links  of  earthly  love  retained  his  soul  amid  this 
world — his  heart  was  for  the  poor  and  heaven. 

How  now,  England,  with  thy  pastors — plu- 
ralities, non-residences,  and  lake-care-of- your- 
self practical  instruction?  Thousands  of  thy 
children,  England,  do  not  know  the  name  of 
God — thousands  that  know  do  not  believe,  and 
millions  will  not  worship  him.  Ah  ! England, 
art  thou  happy  now  with  thy  starving  wages 
and  religious  ignorance  for  the  poor,  thy  prac- 
tical infidelity,  thy  hardness  of  heart,  thy  mam- 
mon-worship  for  the  rich?  How  does  thy 
present  compare  with  thy  past?  How  the  sel- 
fishness of  this,  and  theself-devotedness  of  that? 
How  the  hard-hearledness  of  this  and  the 
heaven-bom  charity  of  that  ? How  the  injus- 


tice of  this  with  the  mercy  and  justice  of  that  ? 
How  the  practical  religion  showing  itself  of 
old,  in  all  the  concerns  of  life  •,  in  the  cross 
by  the  wayside,  the  shrine  and  the  sacred  fount, 
to  warn  the  traveller  of  the  faith  what  he  should 
cherish ; in  the  frequent  monastery,  the  ever 
open  church,  the  hospital,  the  sweet  vesper 
bell,  swelling  at  eventide  o’er  the  still  valleys, 
in  the  whole  life  of  roan,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb,  surrounded  and  consecrated  by  reli- 
gion, with  the  reckless  unbelief  in  these  days, 
the  ignorance,  the  contempt  for  holy  things, 
for  Ch>d  himself — ^the  atheistical  feeling  that 
pervades  practically  thy  people  ? 

Oh ! England,  rouse  thee  from  thy  trance, 
and  turn  back  thine  eye  upon  thy  past ! Look 
on  thine  old  glory,  thine  old  faith,  thine  old 
content,  thine  old  true  happiness.  Thy  past 
is  there  smiling  upon  thee  from  the  page  of 
history,  from  the  monuments  around  thee  j thy 
present  is  with  thee, groaning, toiling,starving: 
thy  future  is  before  thee,  shape  it,  in  God’s 
name,  if  thou  canst ! 


THE  POET’S  PLEDGE. 

BY  MISS  LKOMORA  WlLIOKi 

**  A few  league!  from  the  queen  of  ciliee,  Borne,  is  a point  where  three  roads  meet,  one  leading  to  Tirol!,  another  to  Alba 
and  the  third  to  Borne.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  standr  a stone  cross  now  blackened  and  disfigured  by  time,  and  in  a cavity 
hewn  out  of  the  stone  is  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  on  which  the  piety  of  the  surrounding  hamlets  is  evinced  by  a gaudy  dis- 
play of  gems,  a golden  crucifix,  and  wreath  of  flowers.  Four  broad  stone  steps  lead  to  this  image.” 

Twas  eve.  The  parting  sun  had  pour’d  a flood 
Of  crimson  radiance  over  bill  and  wood ; 

The  smiling  earth  in  silent  beauty  slept, 

While  eve’s  first  glimm’ring  star  its  vigil  kept ; 

The  gentle  breeze  that  stirr’d  the  orange  bower. 

Stole  sweetest  fragrance  from  each  closing  flower. 

And  nature’s  wearied  warblers  sought  their  nest, 

As  the  last  rosy  tint  forsook  the  west. 

*Twas  such  an  hour  as  bears  the  soul  away 
On  angels’  pinions  to  bright  realms  of  day, 

A peasant  girl  now  kneels  before  the  cross. 

Her  white  hands  resting  on  the  fresh  green  moss ; 

Her  aves  soon  with  gentle  voice  are  said. 

While  perfum’d  zephyrs  float  above  her  bead ; 

Her  prayeiB  are  o’er,  yet  still  she  lingers  near, 

With  guileless  heart,  unmoved  by  aught  of  fear ; 

Her  dark  eyes  gleaming  with  a holy  light. 

As  round  her  hover  visions  fair  and  bright ; 
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E’en  her  blue  skies  and  flow’rj  land  of  song 
Hare  in  bermtisiBga  been  fotgotten  long ; 

But  deeper  lalls  the  abad’wj  twiligfat  TeO, 

While  stany  nigbt  ber  gentle  queen  doth  hail. 

The  peasant  rises  from  the  dewy  stone. 

And  tarns  again  to  seek  ber  cottage  lone ; 

But  lo ! a stranger’s  form  now  meets  her  eye. 

Her  rosy  cheek  assumes  a deeper  dye ; 

She,  timid,  views  his  proud  and  noble  air, 

And  sadden’d  face,  which  tells  of  grief  and  care ; 

His  jetty  locks  but  faintly  ting’d  with  white. 

His  simple  garb  and  panting  steed  in  sight. 

His  manly  voice  whose  accents  rich  and  dear. 

Blend  in  sweet  unison  to  quell  her  fear. 

As  thus  he  spoke : **  Fair  maiden,  canst  thou  teB 
The  path  that  leads  to  Rome’s  strong  dtadeU” 

Yes,”  gently  she  replied,  “ and  happy  thou 
To  view  our  proud  and  noble  city  now.” 

And  wherefore,  maiden,  should  1 be  so  gay. 

The  morrow  will  not  be  a festal  day  ?” 

**  Ah,  signor ! then  surely  thou  hast  not  heard 
Of  joy  in  Rome.”  “ What  means  thy  full  fraught  word. 
Fair  maiden,  tell  me,  for  1 fain  would  know 
What  festa  gives  thy  cheek  so  rich  a glow  ?” 

*<  Bright  visions  now  float  o’er  our  land  of  song. 

And  in  the  splendid  capital,  ere  long, 

The  great  II  Tasso  gloriously  they’ll  crown. 

But  thou  must  know  him,  for  his  great  renown 
Fills  e’en  each  peasant’s  cot  and  lordly  dome. 

And  thou  wilt  see  him  when  thou  reachest  Rome.” 

**  Aye,  maid.  I’ll  see  him,  but  why  dost*not  thou 
Join  the  bright  gala  which  thou  speak’st  of  now  ?” 

« 1 cannot,  signor,  I’m  an  orphan  poor, 

1 could  not  then  the  city’s  pomp  endure ; 

But  as  this  flow*i7  myrtle  wreath  I twine. 

With  fadeless  laurels  on  our  virgin’s  shrine. 

I’ll  think  of  him  for  whom  its  buds  were  wove. 

For  o’er  it  his  lov’d  eye  will  never  rove.” 

Then  rose  the  stranger,  and  with  trembling  said. 

I’ll  see  thy  Tasso,  maid,  ere  morn’s  light  tread 
The  fair  earth  wake  fW>m  her  calm,  dreamless  rest; 

But  thou  shalt  place  this  garland  on  his  breast. 

For  ere  four  setting  suns  thine  eyelids  g^et. 

In  this  green  spot  thy  Tasso  thou  shalt  meet ; 

Then  take  this  jewell’d  ring,  a pledge  ’twill  be 
Of  the  bright  vision  thou  so  soon  shalt  see. 

And  when  the  stranger’s  form  shall  leave  thy  sight, 
’Twill  tell  thee  of  thy  visitant  to-night ; 

May  joy  and  bliss  In  thy  pure  bosom  reign, 

And  now,  farewell — until  we  meet  again.” 

He’s  gone.  And  now  doth  Inez  turn  her  eyes 
Upon  his  golden  pledge  that  glitt’ring  lies 
’Neath  the  pale  moonbeams  on  the  glossy  glade. 

Where  joyful  lingers  still  the  peasant  maid. 

She  gazes,  aiKl  upon  ber  raptur’d  sight 
The  glorious  name  of  Tasso  sparkles  bright; 

She  trembles  with  delight,  joy  decks  her  brow. 

And  from  her  lips  II  Tasso  quivers  now ; 
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And  though  the  darker  shades  of  coming  night 
Dim,  with  their  mantle,  the  pale  moon’s  soft  light. 

She  fears  not,  for  the  bright  stars  shine  alar. 

And  in  her  bosom  gleams  a lovelier  star. 

But  now  the  fourth  bright  laughing  day  hath  come, 

And  joyous  Inez  early  leaves  her  home ; 

A crimson  glow  suffuses  now  her  cheek. 

Her  gentle  eyes  with  lustrous  beauty  speak. 

While  at  her  side  the  glist’ning  g^land  lay. 

And  her  young  heart  throbs  light  with  visions  gay ; 

And  long  she  waits,  till  e’en  the  sun’s  last  beam 
Has  shed  upon  the  earth  its  transient  gleam. 

She  turns  the  jewelled  gilt  within  her  hand. 

When  from  the  city  there  appears  a band, 

Which  slowly  moves,  till  now  before  the  cross. 

All  sadly  kneel  upon  the  dewy  moss. — 

Their  prayers  are  over,  and  the  maiden  sees 
A laurel  chaplet  quiver  in  the  breeze  ; 

She,  fearful,  asks  the  immortal  hero’s  name. 

Who  e’en  in  death  wears  the  bright  stamp  of  fame. 

And  from  the  mourning  crowd  in  accents  low,  ^ 

Escapes  the  thrilling  name  of  11  Tasso. 

Then  gazed  the  maiden  sadly  tow’rds  the  sky. 

And  as  the  tearful  band  moved  slowly  by. 

She  gently  laid  her  own  green  myrtle  wreath 
Upon  his  breast  who  calmly  slept  beneath. 


ROME. 


IN  the  days  of  the  Csesars  there  was  but  one 
language,  but  one  law,  but  one  empire 
throughout  the  world.  From  the  gorgeous 
palace  by  the  banks  of  “ the  yellow  Tiber,^^ 
the  light  of  the  imperial  countenance  went 
glancing  over  every  valley,  sparkling  in  every 
stream,  and  lighting  up  every  hill  top  3 enli- 
vening all  upon  whom  its  rays  descended — 
whibt  all  withered,  shrank  and  died,  over 
whom  the  clouds  of  its  wrath  cast  the  shadow 
of  gloom.  Rome’s  master  seemed  a terres- 
trial sun.  His  lieutenants  commanded  pro- 
vinces that  are  now  mighty  kingdoms ; and 
the  meanest  of  his  dependants  would  have 
scorned  possessions  that  are  now  the  in- 
dependent dominions  of  rich  and  powerful 
princes.*  The  refined  and  enlightened  nations 
who  dwelt  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, from  the  straits  of  Calpe  to  the 

♦ See  the  petty  states  of  Germany. 
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sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  wild  inhabitants  who 
hung  around  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  alike 
submitted  to  the  power,  and  gloried  in  the 
majesty  of  the  august  successor  of  the  Csesars. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people 
bowed  down  before  the  sacred  symbols  of  the 
emperor,  and  forty  legions  of  tried  and  veteran 
warriors  bore  his  name  inscribed  upon  their 
conquering  eagles. 

The  car  of  the  iron  empire”  had  rolled 
on  thus  far,  aided  and  propelled  even  by  the 
storms  which  had  assailed  it;  and,  like  the 
chariot  of  the  Indian  god,  crushed  under  its 
bloody  wheels  all  who  lay  prostrate  in  its  path : 
but  its  destiny  was  accomplished,  and  the  time 
for  its  destruction  was  about  to  arrive.  A new 
power  was  to  spring  up  amid  its  palaces; 
a new  power,  not  of  the  sceptre  nor  the  sword, 
but  a power  of  the  Spirit,  which,  from  the 
great  centre  of  the  eternal  city,  was  to  rule 
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over  the  hearts  of  men.  From  the  slaughter 
of  Remus  on  the  palatine,  to  the  hour  when 
Csesar  Augustus  became  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  nations,  this  consummation  was  preparing. 
The  foundations  of  the  new  empire  were 
begun  when  the  twins  first  fortified  the  pala- 
tine—every  victory  of  the  haughty  sons  of 
Rome  but  opened  the  way  for  that  supremacy 
which  was  hereafter  to  spring  up  ; every  con- 
quered province  was  a new  stone  quarried 
out  for  the  temple  which  the  new  power  was 
about  to  rear  in  honor  of  the  living  God ; 
every  subjugated  city  a priceless  gem  to  adorn 
its  walls ; every  enslaved  nation  another  pil- 
lar to  strengthen  and  to  beautify  the  mighty 
and  eternal  edifice.  It  seemed  good  to  the  all- 
wise Providence  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  prepared  to  submit  to  his  sweet  and 
gentle  yoke,  and  that  its  kingdoms  and  people 
should  be  at  peace  and  united  under  one  head, 
that  the  temporal  unity  and  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  empire  might  change,  at  once,  into 
the  spiritual  unity  and  supremacy  of  his  holy 
church. 

In  a secluded  village  of  a remote  province, 
as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  was  born,  in  a 
stable,  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  came  to  estab- 
lish the  new  law,  not  by  earthly  power,  but 
by  the  power  of  his  Father  who  was  in  hea- 
ven : he  preached,  he  wrought  miracles,  he 
sufiered  and  died  upon  the  cross.  From  among 
the  poor  and  illiterate  he  chose  twelve  men, 
to  whom  he  gave  all  power  which  his  Father 
bad  given  him  upon  earth,  who  were  to  spread 
the  glad  tidings  of  his  coming,  his  faith,  his 
death ; who  were  to  go  forth  without  stafif  or 
scrip  to  declare,  to  the  Jew,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  and,  to  the  gentile,  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened  by  the  blood 
of  him  who  came  to  save  all  men  : who, 
without  learning,  without  power,  without 
eloquence,  were  to  subdue  the  learned,  the 
powerful,  the  eloquent ; who,  poor  and  de- 
spised and  scoffed  at,  were  to  humble  the  rich 
and  the  proud  and  the  haughty,  who,  scourged 
and  chained  and  tortured  to  the  death,  were  to 
be  honored,  revered,  and  crowned  with  eternal 
glory. 

After  He  had  ascended  to  his  Father  to  reign 
with  him  in  celestial  glory,  he  sent  down  upon 
bis  weak  and  trembling  followers  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  strengthen  and  confirm,  to  teach  and 


inspire  their  souls.  Bolts  and  bars  were  with- 
drawn, fear  and  every  earthly  feeling  were 
cast  aside ; and  he,  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
who  with  oaths  and  curses  had  denied  his 
Master  to  the  very  slave  of  the  high  priest, 
declares  to  the  astounded  people  that  they  bad 
crucified  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah.  Men, 
of  all  nations  and  of  every  tongue,  listen  to 
the  dauntless  speaker,  and  drink  in  the  inspired 
teachings  in  the  old  familiar  words  that  bad 
been  first  lisped  by  their  infant  lips  amid  the 
long  since  broken  family  circle,  and  that  re- 
called fond  thoughts  of  the  distant  homes  and 
the  departed  friends  of  their  early  youth. 
Men  from  the  east  and  the  west — the  wild 
Arab  and  the  polished  Greek,  the  wanderer 
from  the  Nile,  and  the  stranger  of  Rome,  the 
Phrygian  and  the  Chasharian  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  listened  astounded  and  dis- 
mayed, and,  at  length,  delighted  and  entranced, 
as  the  sweet  sounds  of  his  native  language 
struck  upon  his  ear.  The  apostle  spoke,  and 
every  man  heard  in  his  own  tongue.  The 
Jew,  who  vainly  dreamed  of  royal  honors  and 
of  earthly  kingdoms,  turned  away  in  scorn, 
as  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  fisherman  declare 
the  coming  and  the  servile  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah : but,  startled  by  the  wondrous  miracle 
that  proclaimed  itself  in  a thousand  different 
tongues,  he  gazed  for  a moment  upon  the  agi- 
tated faces  of  that  countless  multitude,  then 
cast  himself  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  apos- 
tle and  avowed  his  faith  in  Him  who  was  cru- 
cified. 

On  that  day  were  baptized  three  thousand 
souls! 

Wherever  the  apostles  preached,  miracles 
attested  their  preaching — miracles,  not  wrought 
secretly  and  in  silence,  not  before  the  willing 
faith  of  ardent  followers,  not  doubtful  and  un- 
certain ; but  miracles  wrought  in  the  midst  of 
thousands,  and  before  the  hardened  and  unbe- 
lieving, before  the  despiser  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  and  the 
dead  are  raised  to  life. 

The  foes  of  the  new  faith  are  aroused ; and 
upon  the  chief  of  the  apostles  first  falls  the 
fury  of  their  hate.  He  had  been  the  first  to 
preach  to  the  Jew — the  first  to  preach  to  the 
gentile ; and  he  was  to  be  the  first  after  his 
divine  Master  to  suffer  persecution.  But  his 
time  was  not  yet  come : his  God  had  great 
things  in  store  for  him  whom  he  had  chosen 
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from  among  the  chosen.  Bolts  and  bars  can* 
not  retain  him ; he  is  bound  and  manacled ; 
but  they,  who  had  bound  and  manacled  the 
apostle  in  his  dungeon,  as  they  approach  the 
temple,  with  terror  and  affright  listen  to  the 
distant  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  teaches  the 
assembled  multitude  in  its  very  porch.  There 
is  now  no  fear  in  his  heart — it  is  changed ! He 
is  the  rock  on  which  a great  edifice  is  to  be 
built;  and  he  becomes  as  bold  and  as  fearless 
as  he  bad  before  been  faint-hearted  and  timid. 

He  presides  over  councils  ; he  settles  ques- 
tions of  controversy;  he  allays  disputes;  he 
overcomes  difficulties.  To  him  all  look  up  as 
the  chief,  as  the  pastor,  as  the  father. 

Seven  years  Peter  tarried  at  Antioch  in  his 
onward  progress  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
empire — he  was  fortifying  the  outposts — ^for 
the  centre  and  citadel  was  Rome.  In  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  east  he  founded  a church, 
which  was  famed  for  ages  for  its  learning  and 
its  piety.  At  length,  in  the  year  40  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  seven  years  after  the  igno- 
minious death  of  his  divine  Master,  the  apos- 
tle set  foot  in  Home — be  marched,  a Christian 
monarch,  to  his  destined  capital — a martyr  hero 
to  his  triumph — a victim  to  the  sacrifice. 
Among  the  proud,  the  gay  and  the  haughty, 
preached  and  taught  the  stern  rude  fisherman 
from  Judea.  In  the  ears  of  the  idle  and  the 
effeminate,  he  sounded  the  dread  words  of 

sorrow  and  repentance to  the  dissolute  he 
preached  chastity ; to  the  luxurious  temper- 
ance; to  the  mighty  humility  of  heart.  He 
found  a thousand  deified  vices,  with  their 
myriads  of  infatuated  followers,  bowing  down 
in  vile  adoration.  He  told  to  the  fierce  heathen 
that  he  would  cast  down  his  idols — he  would 
purify  his  polluted  temples,  he  would  establish 
a new  religion.  He  found  a people  sunk  in 
vice,  glorying  in  debauchery,  whose  very  reli- 
gion taught  the  precepts  of  immorality,  and 
whose  gods  had  carried  those  vile  precepts 
into  practice : he  came  to  change  the  face  of 
society — to  conquer  the  passions  of  man,  to 
eradicate  self-love,  to  destroy  avarice,  to  tear 
down  all  the  foul  usages  which  self-idolatry 
had  erected  in  the  temple  of  the  heart.  And 
he  succeeded. 

The  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  which 
had  to  war  not  only  with  human  nature  in  its 
most  depraved  condition,  but  with  the  fiercest 
fires  of  persecution,  with  the  terrible  ven- 


geance of  a Nero,  irritated  at  the  aspersions 
of  his  subjects,  and  seeking  with  the  instinct 
of  a coward  and  a tyrant  for  an  unarmed  and 
unresisting  victim,  upon  which  to  vent  his 
fury;  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking  is 
in  itself  the  miracle  of  miracles.  Had  the  sa- 
cred ambassadors  who  preached  penance  and 
mortification,  prayer  and  fasting,  held  out  to 
the  rabble  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  to  the 
wealthy  the  hope  of  power,  or  to  the  enslaved 
the  hope  of  liberty,  then  might 'we  gaze  with* 
out  wonder,  at  least  without  astonishment, 
upon  the  stupendous  change  which  was  event- 
ually brought  about.  But  they  preached 
poverty,  humility  and  submission  to  the  rightly 
constituted  authorities:  and  the  poor  laborer 
and  the  slave  forgot  his  murmurs  and  blessed 
the  goodness  of  his  God,  as  he  toiled  under 
his  oppressive  burdens ; the  young  and  the 
gay  deserted  the  theatres  and  the  circus,  and 
the  gorgeous  hall  of  feast,”  to  fast  and  to 
pray  in  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs ; the 
haughty  patrician  ceased  to  dream  of  power 
and  grandeur,  and  exchanged  the  /oscea  for 
the  cross  of  the  crucified.  No  human  means 
could  have  brought  about  this  consummation, 
and  no  human  causes  ever  aided  in  the  work; 
for  human  means  would  have  used  mere  hu- 
man impulses,  and  human  causes  would  have 
tended  to  produce  human  effects.  The  im- 
pulse which  was  at  work,  was  overthrowing 
the  evil  passions  of  humanity — the  effect  was 
the  triumph  of  a faith,  pure,  unsullied,  hea- 
venly, which  mortified  and  restrained  the  pas- 
sions, which  was  opposed  in  every  portion  to 
the  vile  tendency  of  fallen  nature.  Therefore 
the  cause,  which  wrought  this  wondrous 
change,  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in 
the  corrupted  channels  of  the  heart.*  But 
the  sneering  infidel  will  hint  that  crowds  wera 
attracted  by  the  grossness  of  the  ideas  which 
the  primitive  Christians  entertained  concern- 
ing the  new  Jerusalem — the  walls  of  gold  in- 
laid with  gems,  the  precious  stones,  the  peren- 
nial springs,  the  tree  of  life,  the  songs  of  joy, 
the  never-ending  repose — all,  all  painted  with 
the  glow  of  poetry,  all  sparkling  with  the 
brilliancy  with  which  the  imagination  of  the 
east  ever  invests  the  subjects  of  its  devout 
contemplation,  all  brighter  and  more  gorgeous 
than  the  wildest  fiction  which  the  poet  of  Per- 
sia recites  to  his  wondering  auditory.  What  I 

* Gibbiou,  262,  vol.  i^ 
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will  men  quench  their  passions  to  gratify  those 
passions  1 will  men  cast  aside  the  present  en- 
joyment of  riches  of  countless  gold^  of  joys 
such  as  the  Bacchan  wildly  revelled  in,  of  all 
the  good  things  of  this  earth,  for  the  hope  of 
mere  gold  and  jewels  and  fine  garments  in  the 
future.  Will  man  give  up  those  pleasures, 
and  suffer  persecution,  scorn,  hatred,  torments, 
death,  in  the  vain  hope  of  possessing  that 
hereefUi,  which  here  he  has  scorned  and 
trampled  under  foot  ? Oh,  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion!’^  But  these  reasons 
might  at  least  induce  the  poor  and  the  desti- 
tute ? The  poor  and  the  destitute  died  glori- 
ously for  the  faith,  resisting  the  proffered  goW 
of  the  Roman  judges,  who  tempted  them  to 
destruction.  Alas  for  human  pride — the  pride 
of  intellect,  the  pride  of  reason ; aspiring  to 
ascend  beyond  the  limits  which  have  been 
set  to  its  power,  it  becomes  bewildered  and 
confused,  and  stoops  to  arguments  and  sub- 
terfuges for  using  which,  in  another  cause, 
even  a schoolboy  would  have  been  chastised. 
Why,  proud  reasoner,  did  these  men  suffer? 
Was  it  to  assert  their  belief  in  a vain  dream  ? 
Was  it  to  prove  their  fanatical  zeal  in  behalf 
of  a metaphysical  doctrine,  to  display  their 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  a mere  opinion  in 
which  they  could  have  been  mistaken  ? They 
died  to  give  evidence,  many  of  them,  of  facts 
which  they  had  seen,  of  words  which  they 
had  heard  proceed  from  the  bps  of  their  di- 
vine Master;  facts,  in  which  they  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  which  the  wildest  folly  could 
not  have  imagined  and  thus  asserted : facts, 
plain,  simple,  unadorned,  which  occurred 
before  thousands,  all  . of  whom  declared  their 
existence,  and  suffered  death  in  evidence  and 
confirmation  of  that  declaration.  Men  have 
died  for  a false  opinion,  still  believing,  in 
death,  that  they  were  right ; for  in  opinion 
men  may  honestly  be  mistaken.  But  it  would 
be  madness  to  suppose  that  men  would  sub- 
mit to  death  affirming  that  their  own  eyes  had 
seen  the  risen  from  the  dead,  or  the  sick  man 
healed,  and  yet  that  they  died  willingly  in 
evidence  of  a preconcerted  falsehood.  It 
was  this  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  a thou- 
sand miracles,  that  gathered  around  the  apos- 
tles the  crowds  of  willing  converts,  who  be- 
lieved and  were  baptized ; and  in  this  evidence, 
without  seeking  further,  the  infidel  might 
have  found  the  wonderful  cause  of  the  rapid 


progress  of  the  faith.  Men  looked  upon  the 
martyr  under  the  scourge,  upon  the  rack,  and 
amidst  the  curling  flames,  and  felt  that  the 
faeU  of  which  they  gave  such  testimony  most 
be  true.  They  looked  and  were  converted; 
and  the  fact  of  their  conversion  in  the  very 
age  in  which  those  miracles  were  said  to  have 
occurred,  should  have  been  a warning  to  the 
scoffer;  should  have  been  to  him  a living 
proof  of  that  which  he  rejected,  should  have 
saved  him  from  the  flnal  impenitence  of  his 
lonely  death-bed.  But  the  brightest  stars  have 
fallen  from  their  sphere — the  most  glorious  of 
the  angelic  host  rebelled — and  the  mightiest 
intellects  have  often  started  up  in  blasphemous 
denial  and  resistance  to  their  Maker.  In  the 
last  age,  the  fabled  war  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods  has  been  almost  realized : the  giants  of 
the  mind,  casting  off  the  bonds  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  daring  to  scale  the  heights  of 
heaven  to  place  upon  its  throne  mere  human 
reason  as  their  deity.  Their  impiety  was 
punished ; and  now,  scorned  and  hated,  they 
lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  an  indignant  world : 
and  if  many  of  them  died  with  a false  and 
deceitful  calmness,  it  was  because  their  god 
had  left  them  to  their  fate.  But,  again  will 
the  scoffer  exclaim,*  it  was  the  fear  of  eternal 
tortures  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness 
that  drew  these  crowds  of  the  fearful  and  the 
ignorant  around  the  apostles.  Their  own 
dark  faith  had  for  them  but  little  of  hope  or 
fear : there  was  nothing  but  doubt  beyond  the 
grave,  nothing  but  terror  in  futurity.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  new  faith  hdd  out  to  them 
the  hope  of  eternal  joys,  if  they  would  accept 
the  word  which  they  preached ; and  the  fear 
of  eternal  vengeance,  if  they  should  reject  it — 
joys  such  as  an  all-powerful  €k>d  could 
bestow,  vengeance  such  as  his  infinitely  out- 
raged justice  could  pour  out.  Polytheism 
was  tolerant;  the  worshipper  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Mars  could  also  bend  the  knee  to  Mithia  or 
Osiris.  Therefore  the  struggle  could  not  be 
long:  the  religion  of  his  fathers  might  be 
wrong — the  new  faith  might  be  right.  If  he 
forsook  the  worship  of  the  gods  there  was 
little  to  fear  even  if  he  erred,  but  if  he  failed 
to  believe  in  the  one — the  true  God,  whom 
the  fisherman  preached,  the  result  must  be 

* Gibbon,  page  264.  This  argument  ia  acareely 
fair — there  toot  a future  for  the  pagan — sec  his  belief 
in  Tartarus,  Elysium,  Rhodemanthus,  and  Minoa,  Be. 
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terrible,  must  be  eternal.  The  gods  could 
reward  but  liitle  : Jesus,  the  Saviour,  would 
raise  them  to  a throne  with  himself  and  his 
Father,  in  heaven.  And  if,  among  all  these 
myriads  of  those  ardent  souls  who  confessed 
the  true  faith,  there  could  have  been  one  that 
reasoned  thus  coldly  and  warily,  and  was  con- 
vinced even  by  such  reasoning,  why  did  not 
the  scoffer  pause  as  his  pen  indited  this  sup- 
position, the  mere  offspring  of  his  fancy,  and 
himself  reflect  upon  that*  argument  which  he 
represents  to  have  been  thus  powerful.  Was 
it  not  better  to  have  doubted  his  own  doubts  ? 
for  if  his  doubts  should  have  been  founded  in 
truth,  at  worst,  he  would  only  have  ceased  to 
exist — ^but  alas ! if  they  were  false  and  un- 
founded, blasphemous — death,  terrible  and 
eternal,  death  that  should  be  a living  torment, 
infinite,  such  as  the  soul  cannot  conceive, 
must  await  him  beyond  the  dread  portals  of 
the  tomb.  Yes!  who  could  hesitate  between 
the  two  1 Who,  even  if  not  animated  by 
higher  motives,  could  fail  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  infidePs  sneer  against  himself.  It 
may  have  risen  up  against  him  as  an  accuser 
at  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  But  his  eyes 
were  blinded,  and  though  the  light,  bright  and 
brilliant  as  the  noon-day  sun,  was  staring  him 
in  the  face,  he  could  not  see.  He  was  given 
over  to  his  own  evil  heart. 

Polytheism  was  tolerant — ^but  what  tolera- 
tion? the  toleration  of  false  gods  and  of 
idols — for  many  were  its  altars  and  its  tem- 
ples, many  were  its  co-equal  deities,  to  whom 
arose  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  and  the  fume  of 
incense.  It  was  the  toleration  which  the  de- 
mons extend  to  each  other.  But  to  the  Chris- 
tian who  denied  their  deities,  who  reviled 
their  altars,  who  shunned  their  temples,  who 
hated  their  sacrifices — their  toleration  was  the 
knife  and  the  faggot.  They  could  permit  the 
Egyptians  to  bow  down  in  homage  to  Osiris, 
provided  he  offered  up  his  prayers  also  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius:  but  the  Chris- 
tian— he  was  a condemner  of  their  whole 
faith,  he  was  a scorner  of  their  religion,  he 
would  not  yield  and  become  an  idolater — and 
therefore  he  must  die.  And  to  the  infidel 
this  consummation  does  not  appeal*  so  unna- 
tural or  so  blameable : many  reasons  can  he 
find  in  favor  of  the  persecutors ; few,  indeed, 
in  behalf  of  the  persecuted.  The  worship  of 

* Gibbon’s  Decline,  &c.,  page  295,  vol.  i. 


the  heathen  was  as  much  a civil  institution  as 
it  was  religious — every  civil  act,  every  mili- 
tary movement  was  consecrated  by  religion, 
was  intimately  connected  with  idolatry ; and 
it  was  sufficient,  indeed,  to  irritate  the  masters 
of  the  world  that  the  headstrong  Christian 
would  not  perform  those  acts  they  inseparably 
blended  with  religion,  and  that  he  refused  to 
burn  a single  grain  of  incense  before  the  altars 
of  the  gods.  The  kind  and  benignant  magis- 
trate **  proceeded  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion,^’ and  even  condescended  to  beseech  the 
hardened  recusant  to  have  mercy  on  himself  and 
upon  his  family.  When  the  broken-hearted 
judge  was,  at  length,  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  punishment,  reason  would  induce 
us  to  believe,  from  his  supposed  previous  con- 
duct, that  the  penalty  was  trifling.  But  it 
was  the  rack,  the  red  hot  iron  searing  up  the 
flesh,  the  knife  of  the  flayer,  the  fire,  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  these  tortures  not  once,  but 
many  times  repeated,  until  death  closed  the 
scene  and  admitted  the  glorious  martyr  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss. 

Such  punishments  as  these,  which  the  infi- 
del himself  records,  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  ihe philosophic  judge^^  was  but  little  influ- 
enced by  those  vaunted  feelings  of  temperance 
and  moderation;  and  such  indeed  do  we  find 
to  be  the  fact  from  the  evidence  of  all  the  his- 
torians of  that  age  and  those  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, all  indeed  down  to  this  glorious  era 
of  enlightenment,  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  True  it  is,  as  the  historian 
observes,  that  the  writers  who  lived  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Catholic  church,  did  not, 
and  necessarily  could  not  possess  the  advan- 
tages which  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  author  after 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  centuries : true  it  is,  that 
a whole  phalanx  of  chroniclers  of  the  days  in 
which  they  lived,  from  the  bishops  of  Cesarea 
to  the  pagan  Marcellinus  (at  least  when  the 
evidence  of  the  pagan  does  not  suit  the  theory 
of  the  tnfideT),  may  have  looked  upon  a series 
of  events  with  the  same  eye,  and  recorded 
them  with  almost  the  same  coloring,  how 
could  they  be  expected , to  understand  that 
which  they  heard,  to  describe  faithfully  that 
which  they  beheld  ? It  was  reserved  for  the 
clear  sighted  historian  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  discover  their  errors  to  place  things  in 
a new  light,  and  to  supply  from  the  spacious 
store-house  of  his  imagination  their  many 
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deficiencies.  His  intimate  acquatniaoce  with 
the  pkHMophy  history  has  enabled  him  to 
reason  facts  into  existence  which  never  could 
have  existed,  and  to  torture  those  which  he 
cannot  deny,  into  a semblance  of  'what  he 
would  have  wished  them  in  the  reality.  With 
a single  inference  he  can  overthrow  the  strong- 
est evidence,  and  such  is  his  magical  power 
that  '^mighty”  truth  herself  would  almost 
seem  compelled,  at  the  utterance  of  his  spell, 
to  enter  into  his  service  and  aid  in  her  own 
discomfiture. 

But  it  is  when  the  historian  throws  aside  the 
garb  of  the  relator,  and  puts  on  the  mantle  of 
the  logician,  that  he  wanders  most  egregiously, 
and  lays  himself  open  to  assault.  It  is  to  this 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a hypothesis  con- 
cerning miracles,  not  at  all  inferior  to  Hume’s, 
but,  starting  from  the  foundation  which  that 
brother  skeptic  had  laid,  would  rear  up  an 
engine  to  overthrow  the  whole  Christian  reli- 
gion.* From  the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the 
last  of  the  popes  there  is  a constant  succession 
of  bishops,  saints,  martyrs,  and  miracles — 
every  age  bears  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  and  its 
testimony  appears  no  less  weighty  and  respect- 
able than  that  of  the  preceding  generation. 
If  the  truth  of  any  of  those  miracles  is  ap- 
preciated by  their  apparent  use  and  propriety, 
every  age  has  had  unbelievers  to  convince, 
heretics  to  confute,  and  idolatrous  notions  to 
convert;  and  sufficient  motives  might  always 
be  produced  to  justify  the  interposition  of  hea- 
ven, And  yet,  since  every  friend  to  revela- 
tion is  persuaded  of  the  reality,  and  every 
reasonable  man  is  convinced  of  the  cessation 
of  miraculous  powers,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  some  period  in  'which  they 
were  either  suddenly  or  gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  Christian  church.  Whatever  era  is 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, or  the  extinction  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
the  insensibility  of  the  Christians  who  lived 
at  that  time  will  equally  afford  a just  matter 
of  surprise.” 

The  insidious  force  of  this  argument  does 
not  at  first  make  itself  apparent:  and  it  is 
only  by  reflecting  for  a single  moment  upon 
the  marked  antithesis  of  the  friend  of  revekh 
iion**  and  the  reasonable  num/^  that  the  enor- 
• Gibbon,  p.  266,  vol.  i. 


mity  of  its  hidden  meaning  is  laid  open. 
That  the  reader  may  not  be  shocked  and 
turned  away  from  the  open  avowal,  he  gilds 
the  hook  which  he  has  thrown  out,  with  the 
apparent  concession  of  the  reality  of  the  ear- 
liest miracles  and  the  truth  of  revelation : yet 
the  direct  tendency  of  his  argument  is  to  over- 
throw both,  and  he  who  entertains  it  seriously, 
for  a moment,  must  be  led  on  to  this  conclu- 
sion, and  reject  the  whole  history  of  man’s 
redemption  as  a fabrication,  the  miracles  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  subsequent  saints  and 
martyrs,  as  impudent  impostures.  These 
great  facts  are  supported  by  no  other  evidence 
than  that  which  supports  the  miracles  of  after 
ages — even  the  history  of  the  redemption  is 
only  attested  by  the  sacred  writings,  which,  to 
a Protestant  at  least  (for  the  Catholic  has  the 
high  and  unfailing  authority  of  his  church),  is 
only  authenticated  by  the  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence, which  authenticates  these  miracles.  A 
passing  conclusion  will,  therefore,  be  drawn 
by  the  reasoner,  that  if  the  miracles  they  at- 
tested are  forgeries,  may  not  the  history  thus 
attested  be  also  a forgery  1 If  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  according  to  the  argument  advanced, 
is  the  same  throughout  every  succeeding  age, 
is  as  conclusive  in  attesting  the  translation  of 
the  holy  house  of  Loretto,  as  it  was  of  the 
appearance  of  the  wondrous  sign  in  the  sky 
to  Constantine  upon  his  march,  if  it  is  as  con- 
clusive in  attesting  the  never-ceasing  miracle 
of  the  blood  of  St.  Jannarius,  as  it  is  in  con- 
firming the  miracles  of  the  apostles ; then  it 
necessarily  follows  from  all  the  principles  of 
reason  and  of  evidence  that  the  one  and  the 
other,  the  miracle  in  the  first  century,  and  the 
miracle  in  the  last,  must  together  stand  or 
together  fail.  But,  continues  this  acute  logi- 
cian, the  power  of  working  miracles  has 
ceased — miracles  do  not  exist  therefore,  (and 
it  is  the  only  legitimate  conclusion,  though  he 
does  not  openly  avow  it.)  Miracles  never  have 
existed,  and  the  whole  history  of  man’s  re- 
demption is  a forgery : for  if  the  testimony 
which  is  adduced  to  sustain  miracles  in  the 
present  age  be  exactly  the  same  in  strength, 
as  that  brought  to  prove  their  existence  in  a 
former  age,  and  the  evidence  in  the  first  case 
be  insufficient,  the  evidence  in  the  second 
(being  like  in  kind  and  no  greater  in  quantity) 
must  be  insufficient  also. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a single  word  o|K)n 
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the  assumption,  which  be  makes  with  so  much 
self-satisfaction,  that  miracles  hate  ceased. 
This  we  are  mreammable  enough  to  deny,  and 
we  think  we  can,  from  his  own  admissions, 
prove  that  we  are  right.  We  are  of  course  at 
liberty  to  grant  as  much  of  an  opponent’s  po- 
sition as  we  are  disposed,  and,  accordingly, 
we  will  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  performance  of  miracles  in  latter 
times,  is  as  strong  and  conclusive  as  it  is  even 
of  their  performance  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles. We  will  also  admit  what  he  makes  a 
profession  of  conceding  (but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  in  the  end),  which  we 
are  therefore  entitled  to  take  for  granted,  that 
miracles  were  performed  in  the  limes  of  the 
apostles.  And  what  is  the  conclusion  ? that 
miracles  have  been  performed  in  these  latter 
days. 

Each  of  these  propositions  could  be  easily 
demonstrated,  and,  above  all,  the  conclusion, 
logical  as  it  certainly  is,  can  be  proven  beyond 
a doubt  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Let  the  eye 
of  the  unbeliever  turn  for  a moment  to  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  and  rest  upon  the  holy  vir- 
gins of  the  Tyrol — let  him  contemplate  the 
wondrous  spectacle,  each  day  presented  to  the 
view,  and  the  smile  of  incredulity  will  vanish 
from  his  lips  and  be  replaced  by  involuntary 
awe.  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,  his 
goodness  and  his  mercy  are  not  exhausted. 
There  are  still  in  the  church  ardent  and  self 
denying  saints  : there  are  still  beyond  its  pale 
heathens  and  idolaters,  and  worse  than  heathens 
and  idolaters — hardened,  sneering  infidels — 
over  whom  his  kingdom  is  to  be  extended. 
His  grace  is  still  as  mighty  as  when  it  ena- 
bled the  martyr  to  die  unmoved  amidst  the 
raging  flames,  his  power  is  still  as  ever  acting, 
as  when  it  broke  the  bolts  and  bars  and  struck 
o£f  the  chains  of  the  apostles  in  their  dungeon, 
as  when  it  raised  the  dead  to  life — when  it  led 
on  Constantine  to  conquest  under  the  sacred 
symbol  of  the  cross.  He  has  sworn  that  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  should  pass  away,  but 
that  his  word  should  not  pass  away,  and  he 
has  said  that  greater  things  than  he  has  done, 
others  shall  do  in  his  name.  He  is  with  us, 
ever  with  us ; his  right  hand  is  stretched  out 
over  us ; the  wing  of  his  mercy  is  covering  os ; 
the  bolt  of  his  wrath  is  still  ready  to  crush  his 
enemies.  But  the  ways  of  his  providence  are 
inscrutable,  and  who  shall  dare  to  demand  a 


sign  or  a wonder?  When  it  is  withheld,  it  is 
for  us,  the  worms  of  the  earth,  to  bow  down 
in  submission  ; when  it  is  vouchsafed,  let  us 
rejoice  over  the  evidence  of  his  mercy  which 
he  has  thought  good  to  display.  Their  merit 
is  greater  who  have  never  seen,  yet  have 
believed. 

The  apostles  preached,  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  their  followers  became  too  great  for  the 
immediate  care  and  snpervision  of  the  twelve, 
they  chose,  from  among  those  who  had  been 
the  most  faithful  and  the  most  ardent,  others 
to  whom  they  delegated  the  power  of  preach- 
ing and  baptizing.  There  were  many  orders 
in  the  church.  As  Peter  was  the  head  of  all 
the  apostles — as  is  clearly  evinced  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  history,  as  is  most  conclu- 
sively proven  by  every  early  writer — so  was 
each  apostle,  under  him,  superior  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge. 
Some  preached  in  the  far  east,  some  in  the 
barbarous  north,  some  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  in  the  rich  plains  of  Africa,  some 
through  classic  Greece ; but  for  Peter  was  re- 
served, as  head  of  the  church,  the  seat  of  the 
head  of  the  empire — imperial  Rome.  In  the 
words  which  an  eloquent  author  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  apostle  when  he  represents  him 
disputing  with  the  Roman  senators  on  the 
Tarpean  lower : 

“ Twelve  poor  men  of  mean  extraction  and 
contracted  views,  have  portioned  out  the 
world  between  them,  and  the  most  unworthy 
of  them  all,  Simon  Barsona  of  Bethsaida,  is  on 
the  capital  preparing  to  bring  the  empire  of 
Csesar  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.”* 

To  Peter  at  Rome  all  referred  their  disputes, 
all  submitted  their  doubts  and  difficulties;  for 
all  Christians  looked  upon  him  as  their  head 
upon  earth,  the  vicegerent  appointed  by  the 
Saviour.  During  the  earthly  career  of  the  Re- 
deemer he  was  the  head  of  his  church ; if  at 
his  death  there  was  no  longer  to  be  a head 
upon  earth,  it  would  certainly  have  been  so 
announced ; yet  the  Redeemer  on  the  contrary, 
speaking  to  his  disciples  upon  a subject  fa- 
miliar and  well  understood  by  them,  repeat- 
edly declares  Peter  to  be  the  chief  pastor,  to 
whom  was  to  be  committed  the  charge  of  the 
sheep  and  the  lambs,  when  his  earthly  head- 
JUp  should  haye  ceased ; Peter,  to  be  the  rock 

* Ron«i  nnder  Paganism  and  the  Popes,  vol.  i,  p. 
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cm  which  his  churcji  was  to  be  built  It  ia  to 
t|ie  apostles  aloae  he  gires  the  order  to  go  asd 
teach  all  aatious,  and  the  office  of  teaching  and 
baptizing  certainly  implies  authority  on  the 
one  hand,  submission  on  the  other,  power  in 
the  teacher  and  subjection  in  those  who  are 
taught  The  argument  which  overthrows  the 
divine  mission  and  superiority  of  Peter,  over- 
throws also  that  of  the  other  apostles,  over- 
throws that  of  all  teachers,  all  priests,  all  or- 
ders in  the  church.*^ 

Peter  suffered,  and  his  death  verified  the 
prophecyt  of  his  divio^Master.  The  venera- 
ble apostle  had  long  looked  forward  to  that 
event  with  the  holy  calmness,  the  desire  and 
the  hope,  which  the  faith  he  preached  could 
alone  inspire.  In  bis  last  farewell  to  the 
Christian  people,  to  his  beloved  flock,  to  the 
lambs  and  the  sheep  which  his  Master  had 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  recalls  to  their 
memory  all  that  he  has  taught  them,  and  tells 
them  that,  as  the  time  is  now  come  in  which 
the  words  of  his  Lord  were  to  be  fulfilled,  be 
has  prepared  all  things  so  that  after  his  death 
they  may  be  frequently  reminded  of  them,  and 
he  affectionately  bids  them  adieu.  He  was 
one  of  the  victims  who  perished  to  gratify  the 
insane  fury  of  the  tyrant  Nero,  the  murderer 
of  his  mother,  the  incendiary  of  Rome,  the 
lustful  destroyer  of  the  honor  and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people.  With  the  venerable  apos- 
tle perished  Paul,  the  eloquent,  the  spirit-stir- 
ring— and  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints  were 
laid,  side  by  side,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
Cryps  hard  by  the  circus  of  Nero. 

Yet  the  frenzy  of  the  pagan  persecutors 
was  vainly  exerted,  their  momentary  triumph 
was  set  at  nought : it  was  not  by  the  death  of 
the  head  of  the  church  that  the  Christian  faith 
was  to  be  destroyed.  Scarcely  had  the  body 
of  the  first  pope  become  cold  in  its  bloody  bier 
before  the  second,  his  successor,  was  prepared 
to  encounter  the  same  fate  in  the  same  glori- 
ous cause.]:  St.  Linus  did  not  shrink  from 
that  fearful  responsibility,  and  that  certain  fate 
which  awaited  those  faithful  shepherds  who, 

* Mr.  Gibbon  has  amused  himself  with  a very  fan- 
ciful theory  of  the  rise  of  papal  and  episcopal  power  in 
the  church,  but  here,  as  usual  where  auy  Christian  sob  • 
ject  is  before  him,  he  seems  to  hare  lost  his  usual  elo- 
quence and  historic  aocnracy,  and  to  hare  drawn  largely 
upon  his-  imagination  for  his  foondatiops. 

t Johu  xxi,  19;  Peter,  2d.  Ep. 

, i A.  D.  66.  St.  Linus  was  chosen  the  same  year  in 
which  St.  Peter  suffered. 


in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  sacrificed  iheir 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  flock.  Sl  Cletos, 
the  third  pope,  like  his  predecessor  perished  a 
glorious  martyr,  in  the  second  persecution. 
The  blood-thirsty  Domatian,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  Nero,  glutted  his  fiendish  cruelty  in 
the  blood  of  the  Christians,  whom  he  en- 
deavored to  exterminate  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  descend  into  the 
terrible  details  of  those  days  of  horror— days 
yet  of  glory,  days  which  the  church  of  Christ 
shall  ever  honor — fruit-producing,  faith-reviv- 
ing days  of  earthly  and  unearthly  triumphs, 
when  the  ranks  of  his  fearless  soldiers  every 
where  filled  up  faster  than  the  sword  of  the 
tyrant  could  mow  them  down ; when  the  list 
of  her  martyrs  was  numbered  by  hundreds; 
when  whole*  legions  offered  up  their  lives  for 
the  faith  and  shed  their  blood  together  in  its 
attestation . Every  Roman  emperor  signalized 
his  reign  by  the  slaughter  of  the  unresisting 
followers  of  Christ — ever  did  the  cry  arise  in 
the  vast  amphitheatre  **  to  the  lions  with  the 
Christians;”  but  it  was  left  for  the  great 
monsters  who  cursed  the  earth  with  their  pre- 
sence, whom  an  angry  God  sent  down  upon 
the  Roman  empire  to  chastise  the  impiety  of 
its  pagan  people,  it  was  reserved  for  them,  in 
their  folly,  to  attempt  the  annihilation  of  the 
chosen  people : to  enable  them  thus  tried  and 
purified  to  shine  with  a brighter  and  a purer 
light  before  all  men,  and  to  spread  that  light 
throughout  the  world.  The  haughty  Diocle- 
tian, in  his  pride,  had  set  up  mighty  pillars  and 
erected  great  trophies,  and  had  inscribed  there- 
on that  in  his  reign  had  been  crushed  the  se- 
dition of  the  Christians,  that  by  his  alLpower- 
ful  hand  had  been  destroyed  the  curse  which 
ages  ago  arose  in  Judea,  that  by  his  saving 
presence  had  been  arrested  the  dire  plague 
which  had  made  the  altars  of  the  gods  deserted 
and  their  temples  unfrequented.  But  the 
end  was  not  yet.”  The  hand  of  God  was 
stronger  than  the  hand  of  man : the  brutal  per- 
secutors were  smitten  in  their  pride  and  ex- 
pired in  fearful  tortures,  alternately  blasphe- 
ming in  their  agony,  and  calling  upon  the 
Christians  to  save  them  by  their  all-prevailing 
prayers. 

Three  days  did  the  Redeemer  remain  hidden 
and  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  tomb; 

* Theban  Legioo. 
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three  days  was  be  surrounded  by  the  gloom  of 
deaths  whilst  his  trembling  and  faint-hearted 
followers  waited^  in  fear  and  doubts  the  termi- 
nation of  that  time  of  trial.  Gloriously  he 
arose  on  the  fourth  and  appeared  among  them, 
beautiful,  powerful,  impassable,  never  more  to 
die.  Three  centuries  the  church  which  he 
founded  was  hidden  in  the  darkness  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  catacombs  : three  centuries  the 
gloom  of  persecution  hung  over  her,  and  the 
red  mantle,  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  chil- 
dren, enwrapped  her  like  a shroud  : while  fear 
and  doubt  seemed  almost  to  gather  into  cer- 
tainty, and  hope  herself,  when  not  supported 
by  faith,  trembled  lest  the  hour  of  her  resur- 
rection should  never  come.  But  the  fourth 
had  scarcely  dawned,  before  he  raised  up  his 
church  in  glory  as  he  himself  had  arisen, 
beautiful  and  powerful — about  to  extend  its 
empire  over  all  men,  to  draw  all  nations  within 
its  fold — to  reign  on  earth  till  he  should  come 
again  to  transfer  it  into  heaven. 

By  the  way  of  the  Cottian  Alps,*  a mighty 
army  was  pouring  down  upon  Rome.  Its 
leader  was  a stern  and  haughty  soldier:  his 
followers  were  the  gallant  legions  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  and  Britain  : his  foe  was  Maxentius 
the  tyrant,  Constantine,  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men,  was  marching  to  crush  the 
last  of  the  persecutors.  The  sun  waxed  low 
as  the  hero  toiled  upon  his  rocky  path,  and  his 
wearied  soldiers  almost  fainted  with  exhaustion, 
when  in  the  heavens,  above  the  declining  orb 
of  day,  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  its  splendor, 
appeared  to  the  vast  multitude,  the  symbol  of 
the  redemption,  the  sign  of  the  cross ; and  upon 
it  written  by  the  mysterious  hand  that  long 
agone  had  traced  the  like  tremendous  words 
upon  “ the  hall  of  feast  in  which  the  Baby- 
lonian revelled,  in  no  inferior  brilliancy  shone 
these  words : “ By  this  conquer.’^  The 
mighty  army  which  had  destroyed  the  wild 
hordes  of  Germany,  which  had  rolled  back 
the  impetuous  tide  of  barbarian  invasion, 
trembled  and  grew  pale  with  amazement,  as 
they  looked  upon  the  wondrous  symbol,  and 
the  Christian  soldier,  in  his  ranks,  sent  up  to 
the  favoring  heaven  his  joyous  prayer  of  grati- 
tude and  praise.  It  was  to  him  the  token  of 
a new  order  of  things,  the  forerunner  of  a new 
empire.  His  faith  was  about  to  triumph! 

• Mont  Cenit. 

VoL.  III.— No.  9. 


That  night,  in  sleep,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
appeared  to  him  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his 
instrument  in  the  great  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, bearing  in  his  hand  the  sacred  symbol 
of  the  cross,  and  bade  him  make  a standard  in 
imitation  of  that  which,  in  the  light  of  the  day, 
had  appeared  to  him  in  brilliancy  surpassing 
even  the  very  sun;  and  its  folds  should 
ever  sweep  over  a conquered  field — its  em- 
blem should  be  a protection  and  a salutary  de- 
fence in  batding  with  his  foes.  When  the 
rising  sun  first  shed  his  rays  upon  the  gor- 
geously jewelled  and  glittering  Labarum,  with 
its  guard  of  fifty  chosen  men  who  clustered 
thick  beneath  its  shadow,  in  their  onward 
march,  uprose  the  glad  shouts  of  awakened 
zeal— of  enthusiasm,  which  now  had  become 
invincible,  of  confidence  in  the  unfailing  suc- 
cess of  a leader  chosen  by  heaven,  and  whose 
prayers  to  the  only  God,  whilst  yet  enveloped 
by  the  gloom  of  paganism,  had  thus  been  an- 
swered by  a wondrous  sign.  They  marched 
to  meet  an  army  four-fold  greater  than  their 
own,  under  brave  leaders  fighting  in  their  na- 
tive land,  and  in  defence  of  the  heathen  gods  of 
Rome;  but  they  bore  in  their  van  the  ensign 
of  the  cross,  and  in  every  heart  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed there  burned  a fire  of  faith  and  valor, 
that  recked  not  of  countless  numbers.  The 
strongest  walls  could  not  check  their  progress, 
and  cities,  heretofore  considered  impregnable, 
were  taken  by  assault.  Disdaining  the  tedious 
operations  of  a siege,  the  impetuous  warriors 
planted  their  ladders  against  the  towers  and 
ramparts,  that  seemed  to  render  the  inhabitants 
of  Susa  safe  and  secure  from  every  foe  but 
famine,  and,  sword  in  hand,  with  their  wild 
shouts  echoing  to  the  startled  summits  of 
Mount  Cenis,  they  poured  in  resistless  streams 
over  the  guarded  battlements;  and  the  devoted 
city  fell  at  the  first  assault. 

In  the  plains  of  Turin  a mighty  army 
awaited  their  approach,  undismayed  by  its 
countless  numbers,  and  its  brilliant  array,  by 
the  glitter[of  its  steel-clad  cavalry,  covered,  both 
steed  and  rider,  with  massive  armor,  and  list- 
less of  the  stern  clangor  of  these  terrific  and 
invulnerable  squadrons,  the  host  of  Constan- 
tine descended  to  the  charge,  led  on  by  the 
fearless  guard  who  fought  beneath  the  sacred 
folds  of  the  Labarum.  The  iron  masses  of 
Maxentius  gave  way  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
and  the  frightened  fugitives,  driven  under  the 
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walls  of  Turin,  which  closed  its  gates  against 
them,  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Italy  rose 
in  arms  to  welcome  the  invader — to  greet  with 
acclamations  the  gallant  son  who  came  to  free 
her  from  a tyrant.  At  Brescia  and  before  Ve- 
rona two  powerful  armies  were  destroyed. 
Verona,  Acquileia,  and  Modena  yielded,  after 
a vain  resistance,  to  their  fate,  and  the  invinci- 
ble Labarum  was  turned  towards  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

There  is  a spot,  nine  miles  from  the  eternal 
city,  along  the  Tiber  on  the  Tuscan  side,  twice 
famed  in  Roman  history,  twice  fatal  to  those 
who  marched  from  Rome  to  battle.  Long 
years  before  the  sacred  banner  led  on  the  ar- 
mies of  Constantine  towards  the  devoted  city, 
a gallant  band  of  brave  patricians,  the  three 
hundred  Fabii,  by  the  ‘‘accursed^’*  gate, 
went  forth  in  all  the  glittering  panoply  of  war 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  gallant  warriors  of 
the  Veii.  Not  far  from  the  “ Red  Rock,”  near 
the  Cremera,  they  perished,  every  Fabius  in 
his  rank,  every  Fabius  upon  his  shield,  with 
his  red  right  hand  upon  his  broken  sword. 
That  day  the  channel  of  Cremera  ran  purple 
with  noble  Fabian  blood.  The  day  on  which 
they  marched,  was  numbered  among  the  ne- 
fastac,  and  the  gate  beneath  whose  arch  their 
proud  banners  had  bowed  in  passing,  was  ever 
called  the  accursed.”  UpUn  this  same  fatal 
spot  (he  army  of  Maxentius  was  arrayed  to 
meet  the  advancing  enemy.  The  night  before 
the  battle  Constantine  in  sleep  was  warned  to 
have  the  sacred  symbol  emblazoned  upon  the 
arms  and  bucklers  of  his  legionaries.  “As 
the  first  rays  of  the  October  sun  gleamed  from 
this  mysterious  emblem — already  the  token  to 
them  of  so  many  victories — the  soldiers  of  the 
Labarum  were  again  fired  with  an  ardor  that 
could  not  be  resisted.  The  iron  front  of  the 
Maxentians  extended  along  the  plain  of  “Taxa 
Rubra,”  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  their  deep  and  service  battalions  rested 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  at 
once  secured  their  rear,  and  left,  even  to  the 
cowardly,  no  alternative  but  to  fight  despe- 
rately.”f  Wherever  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
grew  faint  and  wavered  under  the  fierce  as- 
sault of  the  Maxentians,  the  sacred  banner  was 
thrown  forward,  and  inspired  by  that  symbol, 
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which  to  them  was  the  symbol  of  victory,  the 
followers  of  Constantine  rallied,  drove  back 
and  routed  their  opponents. 

Ere  night  Maxentius  and  his  mighty  host 
had  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Tiber  he  sank  with  hundreds  of  his  followers, 
the  victims  of  the  treachery  they  had  prepared 
for  the  victorious  Constantine.  As  the  dawn 
of  morn  began  to  break  upon  that  night  of  vic- 
tory, a glorious  triumph  was  preparing ; such 
a procession,  as  never  yet  in  all  the  thousand 
years*  that  Rome  had  ruled  it  over  the  nations, 
had  toiled  along  the  triumphal  way  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Capitol.  Unpremeditated,  brought 
on  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  perhaps  by 
the  especial  will  of  Him  the  symbol  of  whose 
death  was  thus  to  be  exalted,  it  was  but  the 
more  glorious  because  the  last  of  that  long  roll 
of  triumphs  that  graced  the  annals  of  the  eter- 
nal city.  No  captives  marched  before  the 
chariot  of  the  conqueror,  but  patricians, 
knights,  and  senators,  restored  to  the  free  air 
of  heaven  from  the  dungeons  of  the  fallen  ty- 
rant, conferred  more  honor  by  their  grateful 
joy,  than  all  the  tears  that  misery  or  fear  had 
ever  extorted  from  the  chained  captives  about 
to  die  in  the  “ Gememium.”  No  trophies  and 
DO  glittering  spoils  attested  the  magnificence 
of  the  conquered  enemy  and  the  good  fortune 
of  his  victor:  nothing  was  there,  but  the  cross 
upon  their  banners,  upon  their  breasts,  and  on 
their  shields.  Along  the  way  destined  for  tri- 
umphs, the  last  of  all  Rome’s  triumphs, 
went  gloriously  the  triumph  of  the  cross ; the 
myriads  of  her  citizens  thronged  up  every 
street,  and  avenue,  and  roof,  and  pillar,  and 
pedestal,  and  every  vantage  ground,  to  gaze 
upon  the  unwonted  spectacle — the  cross  which 
they  had  laughed  to  scorn,  which  they  despised 
and  hated,  whose  followers  they  had  doomed  to 
death,  borne  in  the  hands  of  a victorious  em- 
peror, sparkling  in  jewels  on  his  diadem,  em- 
blazoned upon  his  banner,  glittering  from  forty 
thousand  shields  and  corslets,  and  planted  at 
length  in  glory  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
triumphs!”  There,  on  the  splendid  capilol- 
ine,  among  a thousand  tokens  of  past  fame, 
remembrances  of  ancient  deeds,  high  above  the 
very  temples  of  the  gods,  triumphing  over  their 
idolatrous  and  bloodstained  altars,  was  reared 
this  trophy  of  the  greatest  of  all  conquests — 
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the  victory  over  death  and  hell.  From  all  Italy 
thonsands  flocked  to  look  upon  the  wondrous 
sight,  to  see  the  implement  of  servile  torture, 
servile  death,  towering  above  the  trophies  of 
the  hero-consuls  of  the  olden  time,  the  proud 
dictators,  and  the  ever-conquering  emperors  of 
Rome.  Wonder  and  amazement  lived  in  every 
face  and  breathed  in  every  tongue.  The  per- 
secuted— persecuted  now  no  more — came  re- 
joicing from  their  dark  hiding  places  amid  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs : the  unwonted  sound  of 
holy  hymns  and  canticles  of  praises  goes  up 
amid  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome : the  de- 
spised and  the  scorned  became  the  honored 
and  the  admired.  The  tombs,  where  the  apos- 
tles lay  side  by  side,  became  a holy  shrine, 
where  thousands  made  their  pilgrimage  and 
oflered  up  their  prayers  mingled  with  tears  of 
joy  and  praise. 

The  faith  of  the  fisherman  was  triumphant ; 
the  haughty  had  bowed  down  and  become 
humbled,  the  rich  sought  voluntary  poverty, 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted  were  patient  and  en- 
during. On  the  diadem  of  the  Ceesar,  the 
cross  was  blazing  in  priceless  jewels.  This 
cross,  once  an  object  of  abhorrence,  to  the  Ro- 
man the  most  hateful,  the  most  degrading,  was 
seen  on  every  side — it  had  become  a mark  of 
honor  and  a sign  of  victory ! 

Over  the  tomb  of  the  apostles  the  Basilica 
was  reared,  a costly  monument  and  a holy 
temple.  The  imperial  hand  of  Constantine 
tossed  the  first  earth  from  the  lines  of  the 
foundation,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks  and  upon  his  royal  vesture,  and,  filling 
a basket  with  earth,  he  bore  it  upon  his 
anointed  shoulders  from  the  sacred  spot, 
amidst  the  joyous  gratulations  of  his  rescued 
people.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  : it  was  the  trophy  of  kis 
triumph.  To  Constantine  a triumphal  arch 
was  built : over  the  apostle’s  body  a gorgeous 
temple  was  erected.  The  earthly  conqueror 
wore  his  earthly  laurels,  and  his  name  and  his 
deeds  were  carved  upon  enduring  marble.  The 
spiritual  conqueror  was  spiritually  crowned, 
and  his  martyred  body  was  enshrined  where 
the  sacred  sacrifice,  which  he  had  celebrated 
in  darkness  and  in  danger,  should  ever  be 
channted  in  boundless  splendor,  ’mid  loud  ho- 
sannas ; where  the  voice  of  prayer,  the  fume 
of  incense,  should  ever  ascend  to  the  throne 
of  the  most  high  Qod.  The  soldier  of  the 


sword  did  honor  to  the  soldier  of  the  cross — 
the  conqueror,  to  the  martyr — the  imperial 
Csesar,  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles. 

From  that  day  forth  the  church  of  Rome 
became  historical : from  that  day  forth  it  be- 
came so  mingled  and  wrought  up,  with  all 
the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  acts  of  men,  that 
the  history  of  all  times  since  then  is  but  the 
history  of  its  workings  and  its  influence. 
Heretofore,  except  in  its  own  ecclesiastical 
memorials,  in  its  own  private  records,  and 
even  when  the  cruel  torture  of  its  children 
and  the  dire  persecution  of  its  foes  compel  it 
to  start  out  in  sad  distinctness  from  the  uni- 
form oblivion  to  which  the  pagan  historians 
of  those  ages  had  consigned  it,  it  had  flowed 
along  like  a deep  and  silent  stream,  wearing 
away,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  old 
feelings,  habits,  prejudices,  of  the  pagan 
world,  and  irrigating  all  lands,  through  which 
it  flowed,  with  its  nourishing  and  regenerating 
waters.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  must  at  length  break  out 
and  appear  upon  the  surface  of  society : the 
whole  mass  had  become  tinged  and  impreg- 
nated with  it — the  whole  empire  contained  and 
was  moved  by  it,  as  the  body  contains  and 
obeys  the  soul : the  branching  nerves  of  union, 
that  connected  the  most  distant  church  of  a 
far-ofi*  province,  with  the  head  and  centre  in 
the  eternal  city,  had  nurtured  and  matured  a 
kind  of  public  opinion,  which,  atone  moment, 
simultaneously,  was  destined  to  rise  up  and 
suddenly  to  change  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  give  a new  coloring  to  society — 
henceforth  to  fill  up  history.  From  the  day 
on  which  the  sacred  trophy  was  erected  on 
the  palatine,  paganism  became  comparatively 
of  little  importance ; and  the  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher looks  back  with  wonder  at  the  sudden 
superiority  of  Christianity,  and  the  equally 
sudden  decline  of  paganism  to  an  inferior  and 
secondary  condition.  It  was  not,  certainly, 
the  result  of  that  one  day’s  triumph.  Before 
the  march  of  Constantine,  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian is  rarely  mentioned;  from  the  bloody 
days  of  “Saxa  Rubra”  paganism  in  vain  en 
deavors  to  rear  its  head.  Ever  and  anon  the 
old  spirit  of  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter  and 
Mars  breaks  out  for  a moment,  and  sometimes 
would  seem  about  to  triumph,  when,  as  if 
stricken  by  some  invisible  hand,  its  struggles 
cease,  its  flickering  light  goes  out  Its  last 
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Strong  hope  is  broken  upon  the  same  field  in 
which  the  Persian  arrow  slew  the  agonized 
blasphemer.  Slowly^  and  surely  it  sinks  into 
decay — into  oblWion ; until  at  last  it  seemed 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  lonely  rural  dis- 
tricts and  amid  the  almost  impenetrable  moun- 
tain glens  : and  from  these  last  resorts  it  was 
at  length  driven  out  by  the  indefatigable  pa- 
tience of  the  monks.  But  before  that  consum- 
mation of  the  triumph  had  arrived,  there  was 
many  a fearful  struggle.  The  fury  of  the 
pagan  often  satiated  itself  in  tumultuous  as- 
saults upon  the  Christian  temples,  and  by  in- 
discriminate massacres  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple. From  the  partial  triumph  of  Christianity, 
in  the  days  of  Constantine,  toils  final  triumph 
at  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  five  hun- 
dred years  had  intervened,  five  hundred  years 
of  brilliant  glory  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Her  pontiffs,  at  the  head  of  a long  line  of 
meek  and  holy  priests,  had  met  and  turned 
back  the  stem  barbarian,  from  whose  face  the 
Roman  legions  had  melted  like  snow  at  the 
breath  of  the  south  wind;  her  missionaries 
had  penetrated  to  the  strong  holds  of  the  bar- 
barians ; her  faith  had  conquered  her  very  con- 
querors. Amid  the  most  tremendous  storms 
of  barbarian  invasion,  the  church  alone  stood 
firm — amid  the  terrors  and  dismay  that  seized 
upon  all  men,  the  church  alone  was  calm  and 
tranquil,  fearless,  trusting  in  her  spouse  in 
heaven : amid  the  darkness  and  the  gloom 
that  swept  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  barba- 
rian hordes,  the  church  alone  preserved  the 
light  of  piety  and  the  lamp  of  learning  : amid 
all  the  changes  of  that  ever  changing  period, 
the  church  alone  remained  unchanged — she 
stood  firm  and  uninjured  when  the  storm  had 
been  lulled  into  peace. 

What  a glorious  retrospection  for  the  Ro- 
man, on  the  morn  which  dawned  upon  the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  F Eight  hundred 
years  of  Christian  glory,  Christian  suffering 
crowned  with  triumph,  drawn  out  in  the  long 
vista  of  the  past!  What  a glorious  contrast 
presented  itself  to  his  swelling  soul,  as  he 


looked  down  .upon  the  clustering  myriads  who 
knelt  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  fisherman’s 
successor — Peter,  the  way-worn  traveller,  en- 
tering the  gates  of  Rome,  his  successor  crown- 
ing the  great  Charles,  the  emperor  of  a mighty 
people — Peter,  scorned  and  derided,  tortured, 
crucified,  his  successor,  honored,  revered, 
bestowing  crowns,  and  receiving  the  homage 
of  earthly  potentates. 

How  wonderful  the  change  the  revolving 
course  of  those  eight  centuries  had  wrought! 
The  shout  of  the  Bacchan  has  ceased—the 
fume  of  the  victim  no  more  infects  the  air— 
the  revels  of  the  Saturnalia  have  become  but 
as  a dream  that  is  passed — ^Jupiter  and  Mars 
Progenitor  have  fallen  from  their  pedestals— 
their  altars  are  broken  and  deserted,  or  purified 
and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  : in  the  temple  of  Venus  is  raised  the 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  those 
halls,  which  had  resounded  with  the  shouts 
of  the  accursed  revelry — goes  up  the  swell  of 
the  solemn  chaunt  and  the  joyful  anthem,  in 
honor  of  the  stainless,  the  immaculate,  the 
ever  Viigin.  The  spot  which  was  sanctified 
by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  where  their 
bodies  had  so  long  found  rest,  but  which  had 
once  been  the  laboring  place  of  slaves,  became 
the  seat  of  the  noblest  dynasty  that  ever  graced 
the  earth.  Above  the  tombs,  where  the  mar- 
tyrs slept,  the  Vatican  has  since  reared  its 
walls — and  the  lofty  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  towers 
far  up  towards  the  heavens,  bearing  above  all 
earth,  as  its  emblem,  the  glorious  sign  of  the 
redemption.  And  yet  these  outward  marks 
of  change  were  but  the  signs — the  appearances, 
produced  by  that  internal  change  which  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  brought  about:  that 
change,  which  had  taught  men  to  look  beyond 
the  grave  for  happiness,  which  had  shown 
them,  that  power  and  might  cannot  work 
wrong  without  the  fear  of  retribution,  which 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  all  civil  liberty, 
which,  in  one  word,  had  marked  the  final  tri 
umph  of  the  faith  of  the  fisherman  over  the 
power  of  the  Caesars. 
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THE  LADY  MARGARET.— A SKETCH  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY. 


BY  PBOrSMOB  WALTCB. 

In  yonder  realms  of  empyrean  day 
Ra|M  in  celestial  trance  are  they ; 

Yet  hither  ofl  a glance  from  high 
They  send  of  tender  sympathy. 

Foremosti  and  leaning  from  her  golden  eloudi 
The  venerable  Margaret  seo  I— Gray. 


Bom  at  Bletshoe,  Hertfordshire,  1441. — Marries  Edmund 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  1455. — Gives  birth  to  a son,  af> 
terwards  King  Henry  VII,  July  96, 1456.— Founds  Christ’s 
college,  Cambridge,  1505.— 3t.  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
1508. — Dies  June  99,  and  is  buried  in  Henry  Vli’s  chapel, 
Westminster,  1509. 

Among  the  eWdeaces  of  the  spiritual  life 
that  shone  forth  so  brightly  in  England, 
during  the  century  preceding  the  reformation, 
there  are  few  more  striking  than  those  exhibited 
in  the  person  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess 
of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  King  Henry  VII. 

Margaret  Beaufort,  countess  of  Richmond, 
was  bora  in  the  year  1441,  at  Bletshoe  in  Hert- 
fordshire, the  manor  of  her  mother,  Margaret, 
the  sole  heir  of  Sir  Roger  de  Beauchamp, 
baron  of  Bletshoe.  The  father  was  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  the  grandson  of 
old  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Catharine  Swynford. 
John  Beaufort  became  the  second  husband  of 
Margaret  of  Beauchamp,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Oliver  St.  John,  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
was  an  only  daughter,  the  Margaret  who  is  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.^’  Her  father  died  in 
1444,  leaving  his  title  to  his  brother,  but  his 
ample  estates  to  his  only  child,  the  future 
countess  of  Richmond,  then  an  infant  three 
years  old.  A massive  altar  tomb,  erected  in 
after  years  to  his  memory,  and  that  of  his  lady 
who  was  buried  beside  him,  ornamented  with 
beautiful  figures  in  alabaster,  hand  in  hand, 
attest  to  the  present  day  the  filial  affection  of 
their  daughter. 

The  Lady  Margaret  appears  to  have  given 
promise,  at  a very  early  age,  of  that  singular 
wisdom  which,  in  maturity,  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Erasmus,  and  displayed  that  quick  per- 
ception, ready  wit,  and  extraordinary  memory, 
which  have  been  affectionately  recorded  by 
her  renowned  almoner  and  spiritual  director, 
the  saintly  and  martyred  Fisher,  bishop  of 
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Rochester,  whose  patroness  she  was,  and  who 
has,  in  his  Morning  Remembrance,  held  at 
the  Month’s  mind*  of  the  noble  Princess  Mar- 
garet,” &c.,  &c.,  (being  the  funeral  discourse 
preached  shortly  after  her  decease),  chronicled 
her  good  deeds  and  described  her  habits  of  life, 
in  a narrative  which  derives  an  inexpressible 
charm  and  grace  from  the  affectionate  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  speaks  of  the  lady  whom 
beloved  and  honored.  We  give  an  extract 
which  will  possess  an  additional  interest  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language  of  this  period. 

‘‘In  her  tender  age,  being  endowed  with 
great  towardness  of  nature,  and  likelihood  of 
inheritance,  many  sued  to  have  her  to  marriage^. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  then  a man  of 
great  experience,  most  diligently  procured  to 
have  had  her  hand  for  his  son  and  heir.  On 
the  contrary  part.  King  Henry  the  sixth,  did 
make  means  for  Edmund  [Tudor,  his  half 
brother],  then  earl  of  Richmond.  She,  who  as 
then  was  not  fully  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in 
her  mind  what  she  had  best  to  do,  asked  coun- 
sel of  an  old  gentlewoman,  whom  she  much 
loved  and  trusted,  who  did  advise  her  to  com- 
mend herself  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  and 
helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech  him  to 
put  in  her  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do.  This 
counsel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so, 
full  often  but  especially  that  night  when  she 
should,  on  the  morrow  after,  make  answer  of 
her  mind  determinately.  A marvellous  thing ! 

* **  Month’s  mind,'*  or  remembrance,  a celebration 
of  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  during  thirty  consec- 
utive days ; thence  termed  a “ Trental,”  from  the  La- 
tin b'igentalia.  The  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a half  has  not  protestantized  the  language  of  the 
common  people  of  England,  as  appears  in  many  of  the 
popular  phrases,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  having  a 
month’s  mind  of  a thing,”  which  is  common  in  several 
parts  of  England,  but  more  c.specially  in  the  northern 
countries. 
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The  same  night,  as  I hare  heard  her  tell  many 
a Ume,  as  she  lay  in  prayer,  calling  upon  St 
Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking  she 
could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed 
like  a bishop,  and,  naming  unto  her  Edmund, 
bade  her  take  him  to  her  husband.  And  so  by 
this  means  she  did  incline  her  mind  unto  Ed- 
mund, the  king^s  brother,  and  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, by  whom  she  became  mother  of  the 
king  [Henry  VII].  So  what  by  lineage,  what 
by  affinity,  she  had  thirty  kings  and  queens 
within  four  degrees  of  marriage  unto  her ; be- 
sides earls,  marquises,  dukes,  and  princes.” 

Moreover,  she  was  royal,  not  only  by  line- 
age and  alliance,  but  by  the  lofty  qualities  of 
her  mind,  being,  as  the  good  bishop  assures 
' us,  to  her  parents  a very  daughter  in  all  no- 
ble manners.  She  was  bounteous  and  liberal 
by  nature  j singularly  easy  to  be  spoken  unto, 
and  courteous  to  all.  Gentle  and  kind  to  all, 
but  especially  to  her  own,  whom  she  trusted 
and  loved  most  tenderly  ; forgetful  of  no  kind- 
ness done  to  her,  which  is  no  little  part  of  very 
nobleness  ; merciful  to  her  enemies,  and  pite- 
ous to  the  poor  and  miserable.”  Her  mother, 
^with  whom  a great  part  of  her  early  life  was 
spent,  was  a woman  of  great  piety,  devotion, 
and  zeal  for  religion  ; and  thus,  from  the  ear- 
liest days,  she  was  obedient  to  God  and  tract- 
able to  his  holy  church,  searching  his  honor 
and  pleasure  full  busily.”  Consciousness  of 
her  high  lineage  made  her  carefully  shun  every 
thing  dishonest  or  ignoble,  and  soar  above 
every  thing  frivolous ; but  “ she  would  not  let 
[hesitate]  for  any  pain  .or  labor,  to  take  in  hand 
any  things  of  weight  and  substance,  by  which 
she  might  profit.  These  and  many  other  such 
noble  conditions,”  continues  the  good  bishop, 
left  unto  her  by  her  ancestors,  she  kept,  and 
increased  therein  with  great  diligence.  In  a 
word,  she  had,  in  a manner,  all  that  was  praise- 
worthy in  a woman,  as  well  in  soul  as  in 
body.  She  was  very  studious  in  books,  both 
in  English  and  French ; the  latter  language 
she  was  a perfect  mistress  of.  In  Latin  she 
had  a little  perceiving,  especially  of  the  Ru- 
bric of  the  ordinal,  for  the  saying  of  her  ser- 
vice, which  she  did  well  understand  j though  in 
after  years  she  was  heard  to  complain  that  in 
her  youth  she  had  not  given  herself  to  the  un  - 
derstanding of  Latin.”  Of  her  proficiency  in 
her  mother  tongue,  we  have  satisfactory  evi- 


dence in  her  letters,  which  we  may  perhaps 
have  occasion  to  quote,  and  which  a compe- 
tent authority  pronounces  “to  be  the  most 
polished  specimens  extant  of  the  epistolary 
style  of  her  age.”* 

She  was  also  very  skilful  in  needle-woric, 
and  there  is  still  preserved  at  Bletshoe  a car- 
pet worked  with  all  the  arms  and  matches 
of  the  family  of  St  John  j”  the  same  piece  of 
work  which  is  spoken  of  by  Fuller,  who  tdls 
us  that  King  James  I,  on  his  visit  to  Bletshoe, 
used  always  to  desire  to  see  it 

We  close  our  extract  from  Bishop  Fisher: 
“she  was,”  he  says,  “of  singular  wisdom, 
far  passing  the  common  rate  of  women.  She 
was  good  in  remembering,  and  of  a holding 
memory ; in  ready  wit  she  had  also  to  conceire 
all  things,  albeit  they  were  right  dark.  And 
her  princely  mind  was  lodged  in  a no  less 
princely  body ; for  in  favors,  in  words,  in  ges- 
ture, in  every  demeanor  of  herself,  so  great 
nobleness  did  appear,  that  what  she  spake  or 
did,  it  marvellously  became  her.” 

Nor  was  her  imagination  unfitted  to  delight 
in  the  romantic  legends  of  her  age,  or  in  the 
“ gay  science,”  as  the  minstrelsy  of  that  period 
was  termed.  She  was  the  patroness  of  Bernard 
Andrews,  a native  of  Toulouse,  and  a monk  of 
the  Augustinian  order,  who  was  poet  laureate  to 
Henry  VII,  and  his  son  Henry  VIII,  and  also 
tutor  in  grammar  to  Prince  Arthur.  In  the 
household  book  of  the  court  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  sums  of  money  given  “ to  the  blind 
poet  in  reward.”  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  of  her  enthusiastic  ardor  for  the  rescue 
of  the  holy  land  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels ; 
and  yet  we  learn  from  Bishop  Fisher,  that  this 
enthusiasm  was  so  tempered  with  humility, 
that  she  would  often  say  that,  if  the  princes  of 
Christendom  would  combine  and  march  against 
the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  attend  the  camp 
in  some  menial  capacity.  For  to  use  the  sim- 
ple language  of  the  good  bishop  “ she  would 
be  glad  to  go  follow  the  host,  and  help  to  wash 
their  clothes,  for  the  love  of  Jesu.” 

In  obedience  to  the  vision  granted  to  her 
devout  innocency,  Margaret  in  her  fifteenth 
year  became  the  wife  of  Edmund  'fudor,  eari 
of  Richmond  ; by  whom,  on  the  Feast  of  St 
Anne,  1456,  at  Pembroke,  in  the  crag-buik 
castle  of  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke  (Richmond's 

♦ Mr.  Lodge  in  his  “ Portraits.” 
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brother),  she  became  the  mother  of  an  only 
son,  afterwards  Henry  the  seventh ; and  the 
chronicler  pointedly  adds,  although  she  was 
married  to  Henry  Stafford,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham’s son,  and  after  that  to  the  earl  of 
Derby,  yet  she  never  brought  forth  a child 
after,  as  though  she  had  done  her  part  when 
she  had  borne  a man-child,  and  the  same  a 
king  of  a realm.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  troubled  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  Maigaret  appears  to  have  led  a 
life  of  tranquillity,  devoting  herself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  son.  The  young  prince  was 
sickly  in  his  infancy,  and  was  carried  about 
from  place  to  place  in  Wales,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  From  his  earliest  years,  his 
mother  surrounded  him  with  the  ablest  in- 
structors, whose  labor  was  lightened  by  the 
quickness  and  docility  of  their  pupil ; and  the 
zeal  with  which  he  read  and  listened  to  the 
offices  of  the  church,  gave  the  best  hopes 
of  his  future  progress  in  piety  and  goodness. 
To  quote  the  words  of  his  biographer,  He 
was  fair  and  well  spoken,  with  singular  sweet- 
ness and  blandishment  of  words,  and  quick  in 
learning  for  his  years.  The  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  devotional,  and  he  was  marvel- 
lously religious,  both  in  affection  and  observ- 
ance.” 

The  storm  which  burst  upon  the  land  on  the 
triumph  of  the  Yorkists,  was  felt  by  Margaret 
and  her  son,  in  the  place  of  their  seclusion, 
remote  as  it  was  from  the  scene  of  tumult. 
The  young  earl  of  Richmond  was  attainted 
and  stripped  of  his  estates,  though  his  mother’s 
dower  was  spared ; and  they  were  both  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  their  political  ene- 
mies. But  in  Sir  William  Herbert,  of  Eng- 
land, they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a gen- 
tle and  considerate  warden.  Every  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  the  young  earl  of  pursuing 
his  studies,  and  so  taken  was  Sir  William 
with  the  worth  and  amiable  manners  of  his 
ward,  as  to  meditate  a union  between  him  and 
his  favorite  daughter  Maria.  At  the  same 
time  every  indulgence  was  extended  to  the 
Lady  Margaret  In  1464,  we  find  her  mother, 
the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  while 
staying  at  her  Manor  of  Maxay,  admitted,  at 
her  earnest  solicitation,  a member  of  the  sis- 
terhood of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Croylandj 
and  we  are  told  that,  on  the  same  occasion, 
the  duchess  engaged  her  daughter,  withoqf 


difficulty  doubtless,  to  join  the  same  sister- 
hood, and  obtain  for  herself  a participation  in 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers  and  good  works. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  Lancastrians, 
in  1469,  when  Henry  VI  for  a short  period 
resumed  his  regal  office,  caused  another  im- 
portant change  in  the  condition  of  the  king 
that  was  to  be,”  and  his  noble  mother.  Young 
Richmond,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was 
taken  from  the  custody  of  the  Herberts,  car- 
ried to  London,  and  placed  a scholar  at  Eton, — 
a college  founded  by  the  pious  Henry  VI,  in 
his  more  prosperous  days.  Here  a remarka- 
ble circumstance  occurred.  The  king  was  at- 
tending a feast  at  his  magnificent  foundation, 
shortly  after  Henry,  of  Richmond,  had  been 
placed  there.  He  was  washing  his  hands, 
when  the  young  earl  was  brought  before  him, 
and  after  ‘‘  looking  upon  \^im  for  some  time, 
and  long  holding  his  peace,  and  marvelling  at 
the  goodly  wit  of  the  boy,  he  said  to  the  nobles 
present ; ^ Lo ! this  is  he,  this  is  he,  I say,  to 
whom  we  and  our  adversaries  shall  give  place 
in  possession.’  ”* 

This  prognostication  had,  doubtless,  its  in- 
fluence upon  Richmond’s  after  life.  It  early 
fixed  the  eyes  of  the  court  upon  him,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded 
from  his  boyhood  by  the  Lancastrian  party ; 
at  the  same  time  it  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Yorkists  towards  the 
young  earl,  and  for  the  persecution  he  was  to 
endure  at  their  hands.  The  year  following, 
Jasper  Tudor  fell  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
his  nephew  from  Eton,  and  sending  him,  for 
greater  security,  a second  time  into  Wales. 
A hint  being  afterwards  given  by  the  good 
King  Henry  that,  in  order  to  baffle  the  designs 
of  those  who  sought  his  life,  he  should  be 
sent  secretly  across  the  seas,  his  suggestion 
was  followed.  Henry  of  Richmond  was  now 

* Of  this  circumstance  Shakspeare  has  availed  him- 
self, with  his  wonted  fidelity  to  the  text  of  history. 

**  K.  Henry. — My  Lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

Som. — My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry;  Earl  ofRidi- 
mond. 

K,  Henry. — Come  hither,  England’s  hope.  If  secret 
powers 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  devining  thoughts. 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country’s  bliss. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty; 

His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a crown. 

His  hand  to  wield  a sceptre ; and  himself 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a regal  throne. 

Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ; for  this  is  he, 

May  help  you  more,  than  you  are  hurt  by  me.” 

Henry  VI.  Sc,  vi,  iv. 
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in  his  sixteenth  year^  he  had  from  his  birth 
been  watched  over  by  the  solicitude  of  his 
pious  mother,  he  had  rarely  been  from  her 
sight,  and  therefore  the  pang  of  separation  was 
more  keenly  felt  Jasper  Tudor  embarked  at 
Tenby  with  his  precious  charge,  and  sailed 
for  the  coast  for  France.  Fortune  seemed 
determined  to  persecute  the  youthful  adven- 
turer; a furious  storm  arose  which  drove 
them  from  their  course,  and,  after  beating 
about  in  the  channel,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
their  lives,  they  were  at  length  cast  upon  the 
shores  of  Brittany.  They  reached  St  Maloes 
with  much  difficulty,  where  fresh  trials  awaited 
them.  Information  of  their  arrival  having 
reached  Francis,  the  reigning  duke  of  that 
state,  he  ordered  them  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
veyed as  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Vannes. 
There  he  was  separated  from  his  uncle,  Jasper 
Tudor,  and  guarded  with  extreme  vigilance. 
The  young  earl  was  considered  as  a state 
prisoner,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  in  that 
light  for  a length  of  time. 

To  return  to  the  Lady  Margaret : she  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  England,  in 
order  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  her  son, 
with  whom  she  remained  in  constant  commu- 
nication, by  her  letters  and  messengers,  and 
by  all  that  address  which  a fond  mother’s 
heart  can  so  well  employ,  defeating  the 
schemes  laid  by  King  Edward,  and  afterwards 
by  Richard  the  Third,  for  getting  possession 
of  his  person.  Nor,  in  the  meantime,  was 
she  without  her  domestic  troubles.  In  the 
year  1481,  she  lost  her  husband.  Sir  Henry 
Stafford.  The  year  following,  she  contracted 
a third  marriage  with  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  important  assistance, 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworthfield,  placed 
her  son  on  the  throne.  In  all  the  actions  of 
this  high- bom  lady,  we  behold,  united  with 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  with  that  unyielding 
spirit  which  rises  invigorated  from  misfortune, 
that  wary  and  cool  sagacity  which  her  son 
inherited  from  his  parent  There  are  circum- 
stances which  show  that  the  present  match 
was  one  of  policy,  with  a view  to  secure  the 
protection  and  countenance  of  powerful  fami- 
lies for  her  son,  whose  exile  of  above  ten 
years,  and  more  recent  imprisonment  effected 
by  the  intrigues  of  those  in  whose  way  he 
stood  to  the  crown,  weighed  heavily  upon  her 
heart  We  learn  from  good  Bishop  Fisher 


that  in  her  husband’s  days,  long  before  h* 
died,  she  obtained  of  him  a promise  and  per- 
mission to  lead  a life  of  chastity,  in  the  hands 
of  the  reverend  father  my  lord  of  London 
[Richard  Fitzjames],  which  promise  she  re- 
newed after  her  hus^d’s  death  into  my  hands 
again.”  * 

In  1483,  a new  order  of  things  was  estab- 
lished by  the  usurpation  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Obedience  to  the  command  of  kings,  at  this 
period  of  absolute  monarchy,  was  simply  a 
choice  between  life  and  death.  The  countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby  was  drawn  from 

the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life,”  in  which 
rhe  had  **  pursued  the  noiseless  tenor  of  her 
way,”  to  take  a public  share  in  the  courtly 
proceedings  of  the  usurper.  T^e  coronation 
of  Richard  and  his  queen,  was  solemnized 
with  great  splendor,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1483. 
The  queen  was  niece  to  the  Lord  Stanley 
who  was  appointed  to  bear  the  staff  of  con- 
stable before  the  king,  while  the  countess  of 
Richmond  supported  his  consort’s  train.  A 
place  of  marked  distinction  was  allotted  to  her 
near  the  queen.  Shortly  after,  Richard  cre- 
ated Lord  Stanley  high  constable  of  England 
for  life,  investing  him  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  bestowing  upon  him  other  marks 
of  favor.  A moment,  to  all  appearance  so 
propitious,  was  not  overlooked  by  the  anxiety 
of  a devoted  mother.  Margaret  supplicated 
the  king  to  restore  her  attainted  son  to  his 
country  and  his  patrimony.  But  the  libera- 
tion of  a captive  Tudor  was  not  to  be  won 
from  the  head  of  the  house  of  York,  and  Mar- 
garet met  with  a repulse.  Shortly  after,  we 
find  her  quitting  London,  and  proceeding  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of  Worcester,  to  offer 
up,  we  doubt  not,  like  a good  mother,  vows 
for  her  son’s  prosperity  to  the  Blessed  Mary, 
the  help  of  Christians  and  the  consoler  of  ffie 
afflicted.  As  she  journeyed  on  between 
Bridgeworth  and  Worcester,  pondering,  as  we 
may  imagine,  on  the  hard  fate  of  her  stm, 

she  met  in  the  highway  the  nephew  of  her 
late  husband,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Thk 
nobleman  was  then  supposed  to  be  all-power- 
ful with  Richard,  but  he  had  just  then  ' with 

* The  deed  which  pei^taates  **  The  Lady  Maif» 
rot’s  TOW,”  was  dc|^ited  by  Bishop  Fisher  ia  Uie 
archirca  of  St.  John’s  College,  her  faTorite  fomdatioB, 
in  Cambridge,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  an  aneieat 
Register,  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Third  Red 
jook.” 
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a merry  countenance,  but  a despiteful  heart, 
humbly  taken  leare,  at  Gloucester,  of  the 
king,’  then  on  a royal  progress  to  the  north, 
and  was  pursuing  his  way  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  thence  to  his  castle  at  Brecon,  at  that  time 
the  prison  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  prelate, 
Morton,  bishop  of  Elly.”  The  duke,  when 
Bfargaret  met  him,  was  brooding  over  the 
ingratitude  and  undeserved  unkindness  of  the 
king  the  refusal  of  **  his  part  of  the  earl  of 
Harford’s  lands,  and  of  the  office  of  high  con- 
stableship  of  England ; the  last  summer  passed 
in  the  king’s  company,  ndtrwithout  many  fair 
promises,  but  without  any'' good  deeds;”  the 
death  of  the  two  young  princes,  of  which, 
when  he  was  credibly  informed,  O Lord ! 
how  his  veins  panted,  how  his  body  trembled, 
and  how  his  heart  inwardly  grudged,  so  that 
he  must  needs  be  fully  avenged.”  In  this 
melancholy  disposition  the  duke  was  wend- 
ing his  way  towards  Shrewsbury,  nursing  sun- 
dry imaginations  how  to  deprive  this  unna- 
tural uncle  and  bloody  brother  of  his  royal 
seat  and  princely  dignity.  He  was  conning 
I over  his  own  descent  by  his  mother  from  the 
I duke  of  Somerset,  and  so  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  this  encouraged  his  foolish  desire,  inso- 
much that  clearly  he  judged  that  he  was  the 
undoubted  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.” 
And,  in  truth,  the  now  nearly  twelve  years’ 
absence  and  imprisonment  of  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  attempt  that  had  long  been 
made  to  forgot  him  altogether,  might,  in  part, 
excuse  this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  duke. 

I It  was  while  he  was  in  this  maze  whether 
or  not  he  should  put  forward  this  title,  that 
I Margaret  of  Richmond,  who  was  as  clean  out 
I of  his  mind,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  her, 
there  met  him  in  the  highway ; and  then  did 
it  occur  to  him  that  she  and  her  son,  the  earl 
of  Richmond,  were  both  bulwark  and  portcullis 
between  him  and  the  gate,  to  enter  into  the 
majesty  royal  and  the  getting  of  the  crown.” 
Margaret  interrupted  his  musings,  by  praying 
him,  first  for  kindred’s  sake,  secondly  for 
the  love  that  he  bore  to  his  grandfather,  duke 
Humphrey,  who  was  sworn  brother  to  her 
father,  to  move  the  king  to  be  good  to  her  son, 
and  to  license  him  with  his  favor  to  return 
again  into  England.  After  they  had  com- 
mnned  a while,  the  duke  overpassed  her  re- 
quest, gave  her  fair  words,  and  so  they  parted — 
he  to  Shrewsbury,  and  she  on  her  pilgrimage 


to  our  Lady  of  Worcester,  to  offer  up  vows 
and  prayers  to  her  who  had  already  decreed 
to  grant  more  than  the  mother  had  thought  of 
asking.  Her  pilgrimage  accomplished,  she 
proceeded  to  join  her  husband.  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  in  Lancashire.” 

The  above  meeting,  so  graphically  detailed 
by  the  chronicler,  was  the  germ  of  another 
revolution,  highly  influential  on  the  future 
destinies  of  England,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworthfield,  where, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  consenting  hosts, 
the  son  of  Margaret  of  Richmond,  was  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth of  England. 

Immediately  after  the  batfie,  the  fruits  of  a 
pious  mother’s  early  lessons  to  her  son  were 
strikingly  displayed.  “ The  king,”  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  ‘‘  the 
king,  as  one  that  had  been  bred  under  a devout 
mother,  and  was  in  his  nature  a great  observer 
of  religious  forms,  caused  the  Te  Dewn  lauda- 
mus  to  be  solemnly  sung  in  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  upon  the  battle  plain,  where, 
kneeling  upon  the  earth,  he  rendered  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  victory  he  had 
gained.” 

On  the  same  evening,  as  it  is  thought,  her 
long  lost  son  was  restored  to  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  after  a separation  of  fourteen 
years — a separation  marked  on  both  sides  by 
a series  of  anxieties,  perils,  and  vicissitudes, 
seldom  found  concentrated  in  such  a space, 
and  rarely  apportioned  to  a single  individual. 
She  had  parted  from  him  a stripling,  an  exile, 
and  an  outlaw.  In  the  son  thus  happily 
restored  to  her,  she  hailed  the  monarch  of 
England,  called  upon  by  an  oppressed  and 
long-suffering  people  to  bring  peace  to  a deso- 
lated land.  From  a grave  and  thoughtful 
child,  she  saw  him  grown  up  into  a gallant 
and  victorious  prince.  It  needs  but  a glance 
at  the  records  of  their  past  lives  to  realize  the 
feelings  which  marked  the  first  embrace  of  the 
Lady  Margaret  of  Lancaster  and  King  Henry 
the  Seventh ! 

The  establishment  of  her  son  upon  the 
throne  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  to  his 
admiraUe  parent  for  withdrawing  firom  aught 
connected  with  public  affairs.  This  course 
was  adopted  through  the  same  prudent  and 
wise  policy  which  had  always  induced  her 
to  look  more  to  the  future  result  than  to  the 
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present  consequence.  She  rested  content  in 
seeing  the  line^  of  which  she  was  the  sole  re- 
maining link,  restored  in  the  person  of  her  off- 
spring. She  had  a spirit  that  soared  above 
the  ambition,  however  tempting,  of  ruling  a 
kingdom.  She  was  content  to  appear  at  court 
in  the  simple  and  endearing  character  of  the 
mother  of  the  king ; of  one  who  set  a bright 
example  of  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  without  sacrificing  any  por- 
tion of  the  dignity  due  to  her  exalted  birth, 
and  the  innate  nobility  of  her  nature.  In  no 
portion  of  her  remarkable  life  does  the  countess 
of  Richmond  appear  to  greater  advantage, 
than  at  the  period  in  question.  Though  the 
most  exalted  female  in  the  land,  she  acted  as 
though  she  were  the  most  lowly ; consulted 
by  her  royal  son  on  all  matters  of  real  import- 
ance, she  nevertheless  kept  wisely  aloof  from 
all  ostensible  interference,*  and  so  unobtrusive 
was  her  demeanor,  so  open  and  upright  all 
her  dealings,  that,  without  knowing  the  deep 
and  all-subduing  influence  of  the  religion 
whose  precepts  she  so  iaithfully  practised,  it 
would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to 
reconcile  such  humility  with  the  pride  of  birth 
and  the  fascinations  of  wealth  in  which  from 
her  infancy  she  had  been  nurtured. 

The  unanimity  and  affection  which  subsisted 
between  the  king’s  mother  and  his  gentle 
consort,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  of  York,  forms 
a very  amiable  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Lady  Margaret.  She  supported  the  young 
queen  on  all  public  occasions,  and,  in  all  re- 
spects treated  her  as  her  daughter.  In  1487, 
the  king  caused  his  august  consort  to  be 
crowned  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  During  the  imposing  ceremony,  it  is 
stated  that  ^^the  king’s  grace  and  my  lady 
his  mother  stood  on  agoodly  stage,  well  latticed, 
erected  between  the  pulpit  and  the  high  altar, 
whence  they  viewed  the  sacred  ceremony  j 
and  at  the  banquet  which  followed  in  West- 
minster Hall,  the  king  and  his  mother  were 
stationed  on  a stage  well-latticed,  and  richly 

* So  anxioQs  was  she  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  exercising  any  influence  over  the  king  in  matters 
of  administration,  that  even  the  appointment  of  the 
good  Fisher,  her  private  chaplain,  to  the  see  of  Ro< 
Chester,  was  not  to  be  suppos^  to  be  her  work.  This 
is  evident  from  an  expression  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Henry;  when  the  influence  of  his  mother  was  al- 

luded to  in  Henry’s  presence,  his  reply  was — **  In- 
deed, the  modesty  of  the  man,  tc^ether  with  my  mo- 
ther’s silence,  spoke  in  his  behaUT** 


bedight  with  cloth  of  arras,  that  they  might 
privily,  at  their  pleasure,  view  that  noble  feast 
and  service.” 

From  the  period  of  her  son’s  marriage,  the 
countess  added  dignity  to  his  feasts  by  her 
presence,  and  gave  confidence  and  support  to 
his  meek  and  retiring  consort,  at  all  the 
pageants  celebrated  during  his  reign.  Mr. 
Lodge  observes  that  her  attendance  at 
these  feasts  and  ceremonies,  is  a fact  which 
contradicts  those  who  have  reported  that  her 
piety  was  of  the  gloomy  and  ascetic  kiiuL^^  * 

The  spirit  of  tender  devotion  which  the 
Lady  Margaret  had  cherished  throughout  a 
useful  and  exemplary  life,  which  had  disci- 
plined the  romance  of  youth,  tempered  the 
sorrows  and  chastened  the  joys  of  maturer 
years,  grew  more  fervid  as  her  pilgrimage  on 
earth  drew  nearer  to  its  close.  She  felt  that 
the  latter  years  of  a life  so  diversified  with 
good  and  evil — the  good,  by  that  merciful  dis- 
pensation which  we  cannot  always  compre- 
hend, being  made  to  spring  from  the  very  bo- 
som of  the  apparent  evil — ought  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  that  great  and  merciful  Being  who 
had  never  forsaken  her  in  sorrow  or  in  joy. 
It  was  not  unusual  at  this  period  for  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank  to  seek  a retreat  in  some 
monastery,  where,  secluding  themselves  from 
earthly  cares,  they  cou  d devote  their  declin- 
ing days  to  prayer  and  contemplation.  Thus 
Cecily,  duchess  of  York,  moAer  of  the  late 
king,  and  grand-mother  of  the  reigning  queen, 
became  a Benedictine  nun,  in  1480.  The 
countess  of  Richmond  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing herself  for  seclusion  from  the  cares  and 
vanities  of  life  by  increased  severity  in  per- 

* The  Dublin  Review  ho  an  admirable  oommeataiy 
upon  this  remark  of  Lodge.  **  It  if  not,  perhapf, 
strange  that  even  the  ordini^  language  of  devotion 
bo  not  been  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians  of  our  various  reformations.  Who 
upon  earth  but  those  who  have  learned  their  notions 
or  devotion  from  Puritan  zealots,  would  have  ever 
thought  of  joining  two  such  words  together  o gloomg 
and  aaceiic  ? Every  Catholic  knows  well  that,  by  as- 
cetic writers,  gloom  and  melancholy  are  deacribra  as 
very  nearly  sins,  cheerfulness  as  almost  a virtue.  Bfr. 
Lodge  should  have  joined  the  words  **  ascetic”  and 
” cheerful.”  Hear  on  this  point  a great  modern  saint 
and  ascetic,  St.  Francis  of  Sales : — ” Inquietude  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  beset  the  soul,  sin  only 
excepted.  . . The  prince  of  darkness  is  pleased  wiu 
sadness  and  melancholy,  because  he  is  and  shall  be 
sad  and  melancholy  to  all  eternity ; therefore  he  de- 
sires that  every  one  shall  be  fike  himself.”  The 
truth  is,  that  Margaret’s  piety  wo  not  gloomy,  but  of 
an  ascetic  cast,  and  therefore  dteafyi.**  JhOm  Re- 
vieto,  Feb.  1840. 
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sonal  mordfications  and  a more  rigorous  course 
of  penitential  exercises.  She  had  taken  as  her 
spiritual  director^  a divine  who  figures  in  tlie 
church  history  of  that  period  by  his  talents 
and  his  piety.  The  ascetic  severities,  the  fer- 
vent devotion,  and  unbounded  charity  of  John 
Fisher,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Erasmus, 
and  the  good  Sir  Thomas  More,  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  she 
solicited  him  to  quit  his  learned  seclusion  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  become  her  spiritual  guide, 
and  the  almoner  and  distributer  of  her  chari- 
ties. Let  us  hear  how  this  saintly  man  has 
depicted  the  daily  and  private  life  of  the  princely 
lady  who  had  placed  herself  under  his  spiritual 
direction. 

“ Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks 
was  known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant 
with  her,  wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  wait  of 
herself,  as  any  person  could,  keeping  always 
her  strait  measure,  and  offending  as  little  as 
any  creature  might ; eschewing  banquets,  rere 
[late  or  second]  suppers  and  jmuryes  [lunch] 
betwixt  meals.  As  for  fasting,  albeit  for  her 
age  and  feebleness  she  was  not  bound,  yet 
those  days  that  by  the  church  were  appointed 
she  kept  diligently  and  seriously,  and  in  espe- 
cial the  holy  Lent ; throughout  that,  she  re- 
strained her  appetite  to  one  meal  of  fish  for 
one  day ; besides  her  other  peculiar  feasts  of 
devotion,  as  St.  Anthony,  St  Mary  Magdalen, 
St  Catharine  and  others ; and  throughout  all 
the  year,  the  Friday  and  Saturday  she  full 
truly  observed.  As  to  hard  clothes-wearing, 
she  had  hair-shirt,  and  girdles  of  the  same, 
which,  when  she  was  in  health,  she  bailed  not 
on  certain  days  of  every  week  to  wear  j some 
times  the  one,  some  times  the  other,  so  that 
full  often  her  skin,  as  I have  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.  . . Every  day,  at  her 
up-rising,  which  commonly  was  not  long  after 
five  of  the  clock,  she  began  certain  devotions, 
and  after  them,  with  one  of  her  gentlewomen, 
the  matins  of  our  Lady,  which  kept  her  to 
then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  with  her 
chaplain  she  also  said  the  matins  of  the  day ; 
and  after  that,  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses 
upon  her  knees,  so  continuing  in  her  prayers 
and  devotions  unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which 
on  the  eating  day  was  ten  of  the  clock,  and 
upon  the  fasting  day  eleven : after  dinner,  full 
truly,  she  would  go  her  stations  to  three 
altars  daily  ; daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 


tions she  would  say,  and  her  even-song  before 
supper,  both  of  ike  day,  and  of  our  Lady ; 
besides  many  other  prayers  and  pscdms  of  Da- 
vid, throughout  the  year  j and  at  night,  before 
she  went  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to  resort  unto 
her  chapel,  and  there  to  occupy  a large  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  at  her  devotions. 

‘^No  marvd  that,  all  this  long  time,  her 
kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and  so  painful, 
that,  many  times,  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease ; and  yet  nevertheless  daily,  when 
she  was  in  health,  she  failed  not  to  say  the 
Crown  of  our  Lady,  which,  after  the  manner 
of  Rome,  containeth  sixty  and  three  and 
at  every  jive  to  make  a kneeling.  As  for  medi- 
tation, she  had  divers  books  in  French,  where- 
with she  would  occupy  herself  when  weary 
of  prayer,  divers  of  which  she  did  translate 
out  of  the  French  into  English.  Her  marvel- 
lous weeping  they  can  bear  witness  to,  who 
heretofore  heard  her  confession  j which,  at 
many  seasons  of  the  year,  was  every  third 
day.  They  can  record  the  same,  who  were 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houseled 
[communicated],  which  was  full  nigh  a dozen 
times  a year,  what  floods  of  tears  then  issued 
forth  from  her  eyes.  She  might  well  say, 
^my  eyes  were  fountains  of  water.^  And 
moreover,  to  the  intent  that  all  her  works 
might  be  more  acceptable  and  of  greater  merit 
in  the  sight  of  God,  such  godly  things  she 
would  take  through  obedience  j which  obedi- 
ence she  promised  to  the  reverend  father,  my 
lord  of  London  [Richard  Fitzjames],  for  the 
time  of  his  being  with  her,  and  afterwards  in 
the  same  manner  to  me. 

She  never  yet  was  in  that  prosperity,  but 
the  greater  it  was,  the  more  she  always  dreaded 
the  adversity.  For  when  the  king,  her  son, 
was  crowned,  in  all  that  great  triumph  and 
glory,  she  wept  marvellously,  and  likewise  at 
triumph  and  doings  at  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  at  the  last  coronation  [of  Henry 
VIII],  wherein,  though  she  had  full  great  joy 
she  let  [hesitated]  not  to  say  that  some  adver- 
sity would  follow.  So  that,  either  she  was  in 
sorrow  by  reason  of  the  present  adversities,  or 
else,  when  she  was  in  prosperity,  she  was  in 
dread  of  the  adversity  to  come.” 

Stow  says  that  ‘‘  it  would  fill  a volume  to 
recount  the  good  deeds  of  the  venerable  Mar- 
garet,” and  her  worthy  biographer  and  confes- 
sor narrates  such  a series  of  benevolent  actions. 
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as  OiUy  to  sanction  the  eulogium  passed  on 
her  by  Camden,  who  declares  that  the  merits 
of  the  famous  countess  of  Richmond  and  Der- 
by exceed  the  highest  commendation  that  can 
be  given.”  Her  principal  residence  was  in  the 
country,  on  her  various  estates,  among  her 
neighbors  and  dependants.  Her  estates  by 
marriage  and  descent  were  princely  in  extent 
and  were  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
country — in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Lancas- 
ter, Northampton,  and  Devon,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  most  of  them  she  left  traces 
of  her  munificence.  Her  most  famous  chari- 
ties are  St.  John’s  and  Christ’s  colleges  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  her  professorships  at 
both  universities,  and  her  lectureships.  All 
these  she  richly  endowed  in  her  life-time,  and 
at  her  death  by  will.  Of  these  splendid  foun- 
dations it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing,  as 
the  historian  and  the  artist  have  made  them  fa- 
miliar to  all.  It  is  a more  pleasing  task  to 
dwell  on  her  smaller  local  benefactions,  of 
which  the  world  has  heard  less.  At  Wym- 
boume,  in  Dorsetshire,  she  founded  a free 
school ; at  Hatfield  she  endowed  an  almshouse 
for  twelve  infirm  deserving  persons  j near 
Westminster  abbey  she  established  a similar 
institution  for  poor  women,  which  Protestant 
charity,  in  its  wiser  economies,  has  since 
turned  into  lodgings  for  the  singing  men  of 
the  college.”  She  maintained  divers  poor 
scholars  “ in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Maurice  Westbury.”  She 
resided  for  some  time  at  Terrington,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  pitying  the  priest  for  his  long  walk 
from  his  mansion  to  the  church,  gave  him  and 
his  successors  the  manor-house  and  lands  be- 
longing to,  and  lying  close  to  the  church.  In 
Lincolnshire,  being  lady  of  the  manor  of  De- 
pynge,  she  made  it  her  business  to  put  an 
end  to  a boundary  question  ” that  had  been 
going  on  for  generations  between  two  parishes. 
She  procured  the-  king’s  commission,  and  cer- 
tain gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  not  inter- 
ested in  the  cause,  who  acted  as  jurors  in  de- 
termining the  boundary  line.  One  of  these 
jurors  is  described  as  having  been  servant  to 
Margaret  of  Richmond,  whom  upon  every  oc- 
casion he  highly  extolled,  having  lived  in  her 
family  sixteen  years.”  On  the  spirit  in  which 
she  maintained  the  good  old  English  hospi- 
tality,” we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
quote  Bishop  Fisher. 


This  noble  princess  ordered  her  own  house 
with  marvellous  diligence  and  wisdom,  provi- 
ding reasonable  statutes  and  ordinances  for 
them,  which  she  commanded  to  be  read  four 
times  a year  by  her  officers.  If  any  factions 
or  feuds  were  secretly  made  among  the  officers 
of  her  household,  she  with  great  policy 
and  discretion,  studied  the  reformation  thereof 
As  for  strangers.  Oh ! marvellous  God ! what 
pain,  what  labor  she  of  her  very  gentlene» 
would  take  with  them,  to  bear  them  manner 
and  company,  and  treat  and  entertain  every 
person  according  to  their  degree  and  behavior ; 
and  provide  by  her  commandment,  that  nothing 
should  lack  that  might  be  convenient  for  them, 
wherein  she  had  a wonderful  ready  remem- 
brance and  perfect  knowledge. 

Poor  folks  to  the  number  of  twelve  she 
daily  and  nightly  kept  in  her  house,  giving 
them  lodging,  meat  and  drink,  and  clothing, 
visiting  them  as  often  as  she  conveniently 
might ; and  in  their  sickness  visiting  and  com- 
forting them,  and  ministering  to  them  with 
her  own  hands ; and  when  it  pleased  God  to 
call  any  of  them  out  of  this  wretched  life,  she 
would  be  present  to  see  them  depart,  and  to  learn 
to  die,  and  likewise  to  bring  them  unto  the 
earth  for  interment and  as  to  the  ser- 

vants and  ministers  of  the  Lord,  when  she 
heard  of  any  that  were  of  devotion  and  virtue, 
full  glad  she  was,  at  all  times,  when  she  could 
get  them ; to  whom  she  would  likewise  shew 
all  the  comfort  that  she  could.” 

To  her  other  good  qualities,  the  rencrahie 
Margaret  united  that  of  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened^patroness  of  letters  ; nay  more,  slie 
was  herself  an  authoress,  a rare  title  to  praise 
in  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Besides  the  col- 
leges and  schools  which  she  founded,  and  her 
patronage  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Fisher  and  Drs. 
Oldham  and  Smith,  and  other  men  of  worth 
and  learning,  she  was  active  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  great  invention  of  printing, 
which  was  then  beginning  its  wonderful  care^’. 
The  art  was  first  introduced  into  England  by 
William  Caxton,  in  1477,  who  dedicated  to 
her  his  Hysknye  of  Kynge  Bltmhdardyne  and 
Quern  Eglantyne,  and  in  that  dedication  has 
recorded  his  gratitude  for  encouragement  re- 
ceived from  ^‘the  moder  of  the  high  and 
mightee  Kinge  Henrie  VII.”  Among  the 
works  which  were  the  result  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet’s studious  hours,  time  has  spared  us  the 
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following:  "The  Mirtotire  of  Golde  for  the 
sinful!  Soule^”  after  the  French  translation  of 
thc'fijpectiliim«^etemPeccatortim.  The  preface 
of  this  exceedingly  rare  book  makes  us  ao- 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  its  contents  which 
is  as  follows : For  to  know  the  order  and 
manner  how  to  proceed  in  this  little  book,  it  is 
to  know  it  shall  be  divided  in  seven  Chapi- 
toures,  after  the  seven  dayes  of  the  Weeke. 
To  thentent  that  the  synfull  soule,  soyled  and 
defouled  by  synne,  maye  in  every  chapitoure, 
have  a new  mirroure,  wherein  he  may  beholde 
and  consider  the  face  of  his  soul.’’ 

Another  work  which  has  escaped  the  ravar 
ges  of  time,  is  her  translation  of  " The  Imeta- 
tion  and  foUowyng  of  the  blessed  lyfe  of  our 
most  mercyfuU  Savyoiure  Chryste,  from  Doc- 
tour  Jhon  Gersen  [Kempis  ?]  his  treytise  ‘ De 
Imitatione  Christi.’  ” This  is  a very  interest- 
ing volume,  as  being  the  first  translation  into  our 
mother  tongue  of  that  admirable  work  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  "it  is  the  first  of 
all  human  compositions,  the  scriptures  being 
divinely  inspired.” 

Wyntryn  de  Worde  "at  the  Signe  of  the 
Sun  in  Flete  street,”  who  was  the  second  who 
practised  the  art  in  England,  was  appointed 
her  printer.  From  his  press  proceeded  at  her 
command,  The  seven  penitential  psalms,  ex- 
pounded by  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester and 
also  the  " Stultifera  Navis,”  or  " Ship  of 
Fooles  of  this  World,”  translated  at  her  com- 
mand by  Henry  Watson,  and  published  in 
1509.* 

One  of  Margaret’s  earnest  wishes,  was  to 
witness  the  fulfilment  of  her  intentions  in  re- 
spect to  her  collegiate  foundations  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  she  often  took  up  her 
residence  for  months  together  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  buildings.  Fuller  records  a 
little  incident  in  one  of  these  visits  : " Once  the 
Lady  Margaret  came  to  Christ’s  college,  to 
behold  it  when  partly  built,  and  looking  out  of 
the  window  saw  the  dean  summon  a faulty 
scholar  to  correction.  In  return  to  an  implor- 
ing look  which  the  culprit  cast  towards  her, 

• Thii  very  curious  work  was  written  by  Alexan- 
der Barclay,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  died  a monk  in 
the  abbey  of  Croyland.  Its  object  is  to  expose  a scanda- 
hws  practice,  at  that  time  common  in  churches,  where, 
in  defiaace  of  all  reverence  and  religious  feeling, 
individuals  would  bring  into  the  temple  of  God  their 
hawks  and  hounds,  disti^ingthe  devotion  of  those  who 
eome  to  pray,  by  noisy  and  clomoroos  meetings,  and 
absolute  disregard  of  the  socrednesa  of  the  place. 
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she  exclaimed  : ^LenU,  laUe,’  ^ gently,  gently,’ 
as  accounting  it  better  to  mitigate  his  punish- 
ment than  procure  his  pardon : mercy  blended 
with  justice  making  the  best  medley  for  of- 
fenders.” 

Her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  education 
of  her  son,  and  now,  in  her  old  age,  the  care 
ofhergrandsons  Arthur  and  Henry,  afterwards 
the  VIII,  was  entrusted  to  her,  and  she  brought 
them  up  together  with  their  sisters,  in  her 
country-seat  at  Hatfield.  A visit  to  this  inter- 
esting group  by  Erasmus  and  his  friend  Sir 
Thomas  More,  is  described  in  the  Life  and 
Times  ” of  the  latter  (p.  30).  She  was  pre- 
sent at  the  marriage  of  the  same  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales,  with  the  Princess  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  who, 
as  a descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  daughter 
by  Dona  Constantia  of  Castile,  was  connected 
with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  She  is  said  by 
Bishop  Fisher,  and  the  circumstance  has 
something  ominous  in  it,  to  have  " wept  mar- 
vellously at  the  great  triumphal  doings  at  this 
marriage  in  dread  that  some  adversity  was  to  fol- 
low.^** It  is  too  well  known  " what  adversity 
did  follow,”  and  the  painful  details  may  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  our  " sketches.” 

The  hour  was  now  come  when  the  venera- 
ble Margaret  was  to  evince  her  resignation  to 
the  will  of  heaven  under  the  severest  trial  she 
had  yet  experienced.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
1508,  King  Henry  VII  expired  at  his  palace  of 
Richmond,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
24th  of  his  reign.  Worn  down  by  age,  she  had 
not  long  to  survive  the  beloved  son,  with  whom 
through  good  and  evil  fortunes  her  life  had  been 
inseparably  bound  up.  In  his  will  he  ap- 
pointed her  his  executrix,  by  the  title  of  " our 
dearest  and  most  entirely  beloved  mother,  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond.”  She  justified 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  her.  One  of  her  first 
acts  was  to  draw  up  a list  of  such  persons  as 
were  most  valued  by  the  late  king,  and  out  of 
them  to  select  the  most  exemplary  and  intelli- 
gent as  counsellors  to  her  grandson  and  scholar, 
the  young  king,  to  influence  by  their  wisdom 
and  integrity  the  opening  acts  of  his  reign. 

With  the  venerable  Maigaret,  the  charm  of 
life  was  gone  when  she  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  her  Maker,  her  beloved  and  only  son.  She 

* Before  the  dajt  of  chonxe  it  still  it  so : 

Man,  by  an  iostinct  halt  divine,  foreknows 

The  coming  ill.  Shakspeare, 
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had  summed  paieote,  hnshand,  ofiapring  and 
kindred ; her  whole  thoughts  were  now  on  that 
better  world  to  which  she  was  daily  approxi- 
mating, and  when  she  hoped  to  rejoin  dioee  so 
tenderly  belored  on  earth.  Her  pious  biograr 
pher,  in  narrating  the  close  of  her  career,  says 
that  her  eyes  were  spent  with  weeping  and 
tears,  sometimes  of  devotion,  sometimes  of 
penitence;  her  ears  in  hearing  the  word  of  Ghxl, 
and  the  divine  service,  which  was  daily  per- 
formed in  her  chaple ; that  her  tongue  was  oc- 
cupied in  prayer  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
her  feet  in  visiting  the  altars  and  other  holy 
[daces,  her  hands  in  giving  alms  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  dressing  them  when  they  were  sick, 
and  ministering  unto  them  meat  and  drink.’' 
In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  after  her  son’s 
death  she  was  seized  with  her  last  painful  ill- 
ness, the  agony  of  which  put  her  faith  and  re- 
signation to  the  fullest  test.  Her  hands,  that 
we  have  seen  occupied  in  deeds  of  charity, 
''those  merciful  and  hberal  hands,”  had  to  en- 
dure " the  most  painful  cramps,  which  griev- 
ously vexed  her,  and  compelled  her  to  cry  out, 

‘ Oh!  blessed  Jesu,  help  me ! Oh  I blessed  lady, 
succour  me !'  It  was  a matter  of  great  pity. 
Like  a spear,  it  pierced  the  hearts  ol'  all  her  true 
servants,  that  were  about  her,  and  made  them 
also  cry  to  Jesus  for  help  and  succour,  with 
great  abundance  of  tears.  But  especially  when 
they  saw  death  so  haste  upon  her,  and  that  she 
must  needs  depart  from  them,  and  that  they 
should  forego  so  gentle  a mistress,  so  tender  a 
lady.  Then  wept  they  marvellously ; wept 
her  ladies  and  kins- women,  to  whom  she  was 
full  kind ; wept  her  poor  gentlewomen  whom 
she  had  loved  so  tenderly  ; wept  her  charaber- 
ers,  to  whom  she  was  full  dear;  wept  her  chap- 
lains and  priests;  wept  her  other  true  and  faith- 
ful servants.  All  England  for  her  death  had 
cause  of  weeping ; the  poor  creatures  that  were 
wont  to  receive  her  ahns,  to  whom  she  was  al- 
ways piteous  and  merciful ; the  students  of  both 
the  universities,  to  whom  she  was  a mother ; 
all  the  learned  men  of  England,  to  whom  she  was 
a very  patroness ; all  virtuous  and  devout  per- 
sons, to  whom  she  was  as  a loving  sister ; all 
good  religious  men  and  women,  whom  she 
was  so  often  wont  to  visit  and  comfort;  all 
good  priests  and  clerks,  to  whom  she  was  a 
true  defender ; all  noble  men  and  women,  to 
whom  she  was  a mirror  and  ex&mpler  of 
honor ; all  the  common  people  of  this  realm. 


for  whom  she  was  in  their  causes  a eomnm 
mediatrix,  and  took  right  great  displeasure  for 
them  [was  content  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
the  great  for  advocating  their  cause],  and,  gen- 
erally, the  whole  realm  hath  cause  to  plam 
[bewail]  and  mourn  her  death.” 

At  length  she  was  to  receive  the  last  rites  of 
the  church  to  strengthen  her  in  her  last  agony ; 
and  when  the  holy  sacrament  " containing  ^ 
Blessed  Jhesu  in  it,”  was  held  up  before  her, 
and  she  was  asked  whether  she  believed  that 
there  was  there  present  verily  the  Son  of  God, 
that  suffered  his  blessed  passion  for  her  and  for 
all  mankind  upon  the  cross ; with  all  her  heart 
and  soul  she  raised  her  body  to  make  answer, 
and  confessed  assuredly  that  in  that  sacrament 
was  contained  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
that  died  for  wretched  sinners  upon  the  cross,  in 
whom  wholly  she  put  her  trust  and  confidence. 
And  so  soon  after  she  was  atmedled  [received 
the  extreme  unction],  she  departed,  yielding 
up  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  our  Lord.” 

The  saintly  Fisher  pronounced  an  eloquent 
discourse  over  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
friend  and  patroness,  from  whicli  the  above  is 
taken.  He  had  rendered  the  same  honor  to 
her  son,  who  had  so  recently  preceded  her, 
and  by  whose  side  she  was  entombed  in  a 
sumptuous  manner,  in  Henry  the  seventh’s 
chapel,  in  Westminster.  " She  lieth  buried,” 
says  Fuller,  " near  her  son,  in  a fair  tomb  of 
touchstone,  whereon  lieth  her  image  of  gilded 
brass.”  " Her  image,”  to  quote  the  words  of 
a recent  writer,  " is  yet  there,  (though  sacri- 
lege has  licked  off  the  gilding),  and  she  may 
still  be  seen  in  feature  as  she  lived  and  died ; 
for  her  monument  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
ornaments  even  of  that  desecrated  temple  of 
wonders.”  * 

A singular  compliment  was  paid  to  her 
memory  by  her  grandson,  Henry  the  eighth. 
The  impression  which  her  exemplary  good- 
ness and  early  precepts  had  produced  upon 
his  mind,  induced  him,  in  after-life,  when  pil- 
laging other  religious  houses,  to  spare  the 
Cathedral  of  St  David’s,  where  the  husband 
of  her  youth  was  interred  ; to  abstain  from 
demolishing  the  chantry  which  she  had  founded 
at  Wimborne-minster,  as  a pious  memorial  of 
her  parents,  and  to  sanction  the  completion  of 
St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge ; though  he  ab- 
stracted as  much  from  the  wealth  with  which 

♦ Publia  Review,  Feb.  1840. 
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she  had  endowed  it,  as  his  rapacity  could  legally 
claim  in  right  of  inheritance. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  aged  grandmo- 
ther was  to  commend  the  youthful  monarch’s 
inexperience  to  her  faithful  friend  and  confes- 
sor, the  good  Bishop  Fisher.  What  a pang 
was  she  spared,  when,  after  having  witnessed 
the  promise  of  good  which  he  put  forth  under 
her  early  culture,  this  king  became,  in  after 
years,  the  inhuman  butcher  of  the  eminent 
divine,  under  whose  tutelage  he  imbibed  that 
knowledge  which  rendered  the  opening  of  his 
rngn  auspicious. 

It  will  be  no  disparagement  to  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,”  that,  as  in  life  she  had  a lofty 
feeling  of  her  royal  descent,  without  any  im- 
peachment to  her  humility  ; so,  even  from  the 
levelling  tomb,  she  speaks  to  us  in  the  accents 
of  princes.  Her  will  thus  opens : — We, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
Mother  to  the  most  excellent  Prince,  King  Henry 
the  Seventh,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  our 
most  dear  Son,  have  called  to  our  remembrance 
the  unstablencss  of  this  transitory  world,  and 
that  every  creature  here  living  is  mortal,  and 
die  time  and  place  of  death  to  every  creature 
uncertain ; and  also  calling  to  our  remem- 
brance the  great  rewards  of  eternal  life,  that 
every  Christian  creature,  in  steadfast  faith  of 
Holy  Church,  shall  have  for  the  good  deeds 
done  by  them  in  their  present  life : We,  there- 
fore, being  of  whole  and  good  mind,  &c., 
make,  ordain,  and  declare  our  testament  and 
last  will,  &c.  First,  we  give  and  bequeath 
our  soul  to  Almighty  Gk)d,  to  our  Blessed  La- 
dy, Saint  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  to  all  the  holy 
company  in  heaven : and  our  body  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  of  West- 
minster, within  the  chapel  of  our  Lady.  Item, 
We  will,  that  Placebo,  and  Dirge,  with  Lauds 
and  with  all  divine  services,  prayers,  and  ob- 
servance thereunto  belonging,  be  solemnly  and 
devoutly  sung  and  said  on  the  day  of  our  do- 
cease,  by  aU  the  priests,  ministers,  and  children 
of  our  chapel,  in  as  solenm  and  devout  wise, 
as  they  can  do ; and  so  to  continue  to  sing  and 
say  daily,  as  long  as  our  body  shall  rest  there 
unremoved  towards  the  said  place  of  inter- 
ment. Item,  We  will  that  our  executors,  as 
soon  as  they  conveniently  may,  after  our  de- 
cease, cause  solemnly  and  devoutly  to  be  sung 
and  said  for  our  soul,  in  every  XV  parish 


churches  next  adjoining  to  the  place  of  our 
decease,  by  all  the  priests,  clerks,  and  ministers 
of  every  such  church.  Placebo,  Dirge,  &c. 
Item,  We  will,  ^at,  on  the  day  it  shall  please 
Almighty  Gh)d  to  call  us  from  this  present  and 
transitory  life  to  His  infinite  mercy  and  grace, 
and  on  the  day  of  our  intbrment,  there  be  dis- 
tributed in  alms  among  poor  people,  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  our  executors,  £3S,  1. 8.,  or  more.  . . 

And  forasmuch  as  the  praise  of  Almighty 
God  resteth  much  in  this  transitory  life,  in  the 
administration  of  sacrifices  and  divine  services, 
by  the  ministers  of  Holy  Church,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  our  sins,  and  for  increase  of  virtue,  cun- 
ning [knowledge],  and  of  all  Christian  faith  . . 
therefore.  We  intending,  with  the  grace  of 
Almighty  God,  to  cause  Him  to  be  more  hon- 
ored and  served  . . have  ordained  as  followeth  : 
Three  perpetual  daily  masses,  with  divine  ser- 
vices and  observances,  and  one  perpetual  anni- 
versary to  be  yearly,  solemnly  and  devoutly 
kept ; with  the  distribution  of  ^10  in  alms,  at 
every  such  anniversary,  for  the  health  of  our 
soul  perpetually,  while  the  world  shall  endure.* 
We  have  also  provided,  established,  and  founded 
by  die  king’s  license,  two  perpetual  readers  in 
holy  theology,  one  of  them  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  another  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  one  perpetual  preacher  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  said  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ; and  also  a Chauntry  in  the  church  of 
Wimbome,  of  one  perpetual  priest  to  teach 
grammar,  free  to  aU  that  will  come  thereunto, 
perpetually,  while  the  world  shall  endure.” 

Then  follow  the  endowments  of  her  two 
colleges,  St.  John’s  and  Christ’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, not  overlooking  the  manor  of  Malton, 
to  which  her  " scholars  may  resort  and  there 
tarry  in  the  time  of  any  contagious  sickness 
at  Cambridge,  and  exercise  there  their  learning 
and  studies ;”  not  forgetting  the  bequest,  “ that 
aU  her  plate,  jewels,  altar-cloths,  books,  hang- 
ings, &c.,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  be  divided 
equaUy  between  her  two  coUeges.” 

We  have  quoted  thus  largely  firom  this  re- 
maritable  document,  in  the  persuasion  that  no 
stronger  testimony  could  be  adduced  of  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  period  in  question. 

* **  In  Margaret’s  will  are  numerons  bequests  for  the 
Mod  of  her  soul,  and  for  dirers  charitable  intents. 
The  latter  still  sunriye ; the  former  hare  been  swal- 
lowed up.  Let  ns  hope  that  her  deront  and  mortified 
spirit  stood  in  no  need  of  that  assistance  which  sacri- 
lege and  heresy,  unrelenting  and  ungrateful,  did  their 
best  to  deprire  her  of.” — Ihtblin  Rariew,  Feb.  1840. 
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CIOME  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  ask, 
O who  are  the  Nestorians?  and  what  are 
the  Nesiorian  churches  V’  Our  learned  rea- 
ders will  excuse  a few  words  of  preface  before 
we  enter  on  the  question  that  immediately 
claims  our  notice.  It  is  now  1400  years  ago 
since  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
promulgated  the  opinions  which  are  still  known 
by  his  name.  He  had  a zeal,  an  ability,  and 
an  eloquence,  which  would  have  made  him  a 
rival  of  his  predecessor,  Chrysostom,  had  they 
been  properly  employed ; but  they  were  united 
to  pride  and  ambition,  and  the  qualities  which 
should  have  led  many  to  salvation,  gave  plau- 
sibility to  errors  which  have  led  millions  to 
perdition.  The  authority  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  which  declared  that  only  one  person 
existed  in  Christ,  convicted  the  Byzantine 
pontiff  of  error,  and  his  own  contumacy  made 
him  guilty  of  heresy.  He  died  an  exile  on  the 
borders  of  Nubia,  unreconciled  even  in  his 
dying  moments  with  the  church  which  he  had 
offended  and  betrayed.  But  his  tenets  were 
not  permitted  to  die  with  him.  The  energy 
and  power  of  the  second  Theodosius  checked 
its  progress  throughout  the  empire.  Penal 
enactments,  legal  disabilities,  and  imperial  dis- 
favor, continued  with  undeviating  persever- 
ance for  two  centuries,  finally  extinguished  the 
Nestorian  opinions  in  the  provinces  that  were 
subject  to  the  successors  of  Constantine  ,*  and 
at  the  lime  of  Justinian  there  was  not  a church, 
and  scarcely  a professor  of  that  doctrine  to  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  in  the  east.  Among  those 
who,  by  subscribing  the  decrees  of  Ephesus, 
and  holding  communion  with  Cyril,  contribu- 
ted to  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the  church, 
was  Rabulas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  the  Athens  of 
Syria.  This  city  was  the  seat  of  learning  for 
the  nations  of  the  east.  Within  its  walls  were 
to  be  seen  the  natives  of  Armenia  and  Persia, 
of  Petra  and  Ispahan ; wandering  students 
from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus, 
and  even  from  the  farthest  promontory  of  Ye- 


men. The  hardy  Arab  of  the  desert  sent  his 
child  to  receive  a nobler  lesson  in  its  schools 
than  the  wild  life  of  the  camp  or  the  desert 
could  give.  The  theology  of  the  schools  of 
Edessa  was  in  a great  measure  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueste.* 
Nestorius  had  read  them,  and  many  say  that 
it  was  from  thence  he  first  derived  the  princi- 
ples of  his  error.  The  text-books  of  their 
schools,  and  the  writings  of  their  masters, 
were  of  course  reverenced  by  the  students, 
and  their  teaching  looked  on  as  the  criterion 
of  truth.  When  the  dim  haze  of  error  that 
was  spread  over  the  ten  thousand  pages  of 
Theodore  became  condensed  into  the  one 
heretical  dogma  of  Nestorius,  the  words  which 
gave  a body  and  intelligible  form  of  expression 
to  their  preconceived  opinions,  were  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  schools  of  Edessa,  and  it  was 
publicly  taught  and  generally  believed  that 
Christ  had  two  persons,  and  that  Mary  was 
not  the  mother  of  God.  When  Rabulas  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  he 
tried  to  bring  over  to  his  side  the  pupils  of  the 
schools,  but  in  vain.  Error  is  more  easily  in- 
fused than  corrected.  He  had  recourse  to 
measures  of  severity,  but  that  seventy  only 
confirmed  and  propagated  it  the  more.  The 
students  dispersed  to  their  own  homes,  and 
became  apostles  of  Nestorianism  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  Among  these  was  Barsn- 
mas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nisibis.  Crafty, 
licentious,  and  sanguinary,  he  aspired  to  the 
distinction  of  making  Nestorianism  the  religion 
of  his  country,  and  he  hesitated  at  nothing  that 
was  likely  to  promote  his  cause.  The  perse- 
cution he  had  himself  endured  did  not  teach 
him  a lesson  of  tolerance  to  others.  His  first 
and  most  effective  instrument  was  the  political 
animosity  of  Persia  to  Rome.  The  throne  of 
Persia  was  then  occupied  by  Perozes,  the  six- 
teenth of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  with  it 

• A considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  this  remark- 
able writer  has  been  reoorered  by  Cardinal  Mni.  See 
No.  xxviii,  p.  439,  art.  Cardinal  Mai'9  Spicil£gium 
Romanum. 
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he  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a deadly  hatred 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  a persevering  hos- 
tility to  the  encroachments  of  its  power.  The 
Euphrates  had  borne  upon  its  tide  the  blood 
of  many  a legionary  to  the  ocean,  and  if  the 
Roman  was  bound  to  avenge  the  indignity  of 
Valerian,  the  Persian  was  defending  the 
threshold  of  his  native  land.  A contest  of  four 
hundred  years  had  transmitted  from  sire  to 
son  a persevering  legacy  of  hate,  and  what- 
ever was  treated  with  favor  by  the  one  state 
was  sure  to  be  visited  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
other.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
within  the  Persian  frontier  was  not  only  for- 
bidden by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Zoroaster, 
but  it  seemed  a disloyalty  to  the  crowned  ma- 
jesty of  the  realm.  How  was  it  possible  (it 
was  asked)  that  they  could  be  faithful  and  true 
to  their  liege  lord,  who  were  bound  by  so 
many  ties  of  interest  and  affection  to  their 
brethren  of  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch? 
What  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  their 
fidelity,  w'hose  best  and  holiest  obedience  was 
given  to  a stranger  ? These  reflections,  which 
so  often  before  had  stimulated  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia to  acts  of  sanguinary  violence,  were  pressed 
upon  the  monarch’s  mind  by  the  artful  policy 
and  insidious  eloquence  of  Barsumas.  The 
Christians,  he  was  told,  would  never  give  true 
allegiance  to  him  or  to  his  successors.  They 
would  be  ever  ready  to  assist  the  Romans. 
If  Christians  were  to  be  tolerated,  and  their 
numbers  prevented  extermination,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  friends  than  foes.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  those  Christians  whom  the  Ro- 
man emperor  punished  and  persecuted,  and 
drove  with  ignominy  from  his  dominions. 
These  would  be  likely  to  cling  in  weal  and  in 
woe,  to  the  hand  that  gave  them  protection 
and  assistance.  Such  were  the  Nestorians, 
whom  the  policy  of  the  Romans  was  bent  on 
exterminating.  It  would  strengthen  his  em- 
pire, and  extinguish  a formidable  internal  foe, 
if  the  Christians  of  Persia  could  be  brought  to 
embrace  the  opinions  of  the  persecuted  Nesto- 
rius.  The  reasoning  was  plausible,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  successful.  Barsumas  was 
encouraged  by  the  smile  of  Perozes,  and  sus- 
tained in  his  projects  by  the  influence  and  the 
offer  of  his  power.  Having  associated  with 
himself  some  bishops,  formerly  his  compan- 
ions in  the  schools  of  Edessa,  and  who  entered 
fully  into  his  views,  he  commenced  his  work 
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of  reformation.  The  Cranmer  of  his  time  and 
country,  he  made  religion  the  mere  servile 
hand-maid  of  the  civil,  and  that,  a Pagan 
power.  He  facilitated  the  reception  of  his  sen- 
timents by  permitting,  and  subsequently  by 
commanding,  the  marriage  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  The  latter,  by  an  indulgence  unheard 
of  even  in  the  present  degeneracy  of  the 
Greeks,  were  permitted  to  marry  even  to  the 
seventh  time, — with  this  limitation  alone,  that 
if  the  uxorious  cleric  attained  to  the  happiness 
of  a seventh  partner,  the  union  was  to  be  con- 
tracted with  a widow;  she  was  looked  on 
(will  our  fair  readers  pardon  our  even  repeat- 
ing the  phrase?)  as  only  the  moiety  of  a wo- 
man. But  the  progress  of  innovation  was  not 
unopposed.  There  were,  even  in  the  distant 
regions  of  Persia,  some  that  would  not  bend 
the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  willingly  abandon  the 
teaching  and  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  bishop  of  Nisibis  was  not  a nian  to  be 
resisted  with  impunity.  He  applied  to  the 
monarch  for  a military  power  to  enforce  com- 
pliance, and  with  an  armed  escort  he  per- 
formed the  visitation  of  the  churches  of  Persia. 
Wo  to  the  hapless  priest  or  prelate  that  offered 
any  opposition.  Blood  and  violence  followed 
his  footsteps.  It  is  said  that  more  than  seven 
thousand  martyrs  of  every  age,  and  rank,  and 
sex,  were  numbered  along  his  path.  Many 
more,  seeking  safety  in  flight,  took  refuge  in 
the  neighboring  states,  and  left  their  homes 
and  altars  a prey  to  the  sanguinary  reformer. 
The  vacant  churches  were  filled  by  creatures 
of  his  own.  Schools  and  colleges  were  es- 
tablished for  the  maintenance  of  bis  institu- 
tions. His  successors  were  animated  by 
kindred  sentiments.  The  Nestorian  churches 
of  Persia  were  favored  by  the  royal  counte- 
nance of  Nushirwan,  the  third  in  succession 
from  Perozes,  and  acquired  a stability  which 
subsequent  changes  of  empire  have  not  been 
able  to  disturb.  Nestorianism  has  outlived  the 
dynasty  to  whose  insidious  policy  it  owes  its 
propagation  throughout  the  dominions  of  Persia. 

The  influence  of  the  Nestorian  bishops  was 
not  limited  to  the  countries  that  were  subject 
to  the  children  of  Artaxerxes.  Their  zeal 
would  bring  Asia  into  subjection  to  their 
spiritual  empire.  Within  two  or  three  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Perozes,  large  and  nu- 
merous congregations  were  spread  over  that 
wide  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  the 
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Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholicos  of  Babylon  was  re- 
cognized, from  the  western  slope  of  Libanus 
to  the  frontiers  of  Japan.  His  missionaries,” 
to  use  the  language  of  Gibbon,  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  warranted  by  the  fact,  “ pursued 
without  fear  the  footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar, 
and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of 
the  valleys  of  Imaus,  and  the  banks  of  theSil- 
inga.”  The  Regions  north  and  east  of  Hindoo 
Koosh,  were  visited  and  explored  by  their  ad- 
venturous zeal.  In  the  eighth  century,  Timo- 
thy, who  was  their  patriarch,  sent  an  episco- 
pal letter  to  the  princes  of  the  Tartar  dynasty, 
exhorting  them  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 
Abulfeda  and  others,  assure  us  that  his  elforts 
were  attended  with  success.  In  the  life  of 
John,  the  sixtieth  Catholicos,  it  is  recorded, 
that  a Tartar  Khan,  who  was  converted  with 
iiOOjOOO  of  liis  people,  sent  to  inquire  from  his 
spiritual  father  how  the  eucharist  was  to  be 
celebrated,  in  a country  where  corn  and  wine 
were  unknown ; or  how  the  Lent  was  to  be 
kept  by  those  who  used  no  other  food  at  any 
season  than  the  flesh-meat  and  the  milk  of 
their  numerous  flocks.  The  scruples  of  the 
monarch  were  set  at  rest,  by  the  permission  to 
use  the  thinner  kind  of  milk,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist  was  limited  to  the  solem- 
nity of  Easter.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ker- 
aites  was  almost  exclusively  Christian  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  the  conversion  of 
some  influential  tribe,  and,  it  may  be,  the  pos- 
session by  its  ruler  of  the  priestly  dignity,  that 
gave  occasion  to  the  story  of  Prester  John, 
which  has  been  current  in  Europe  since  the 
middle  ages.  A descendant  of  this  very  rev. 
Tartar  Khan,  was  seen  by  Marco  Polo,  and  is 
described  in  his  travels.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  Thibetian  worship  of  the 
Lama  originated  in  some  corruption  of  the 
Nestorian  creed.  The  many  coincidences  be- 
tween it  and  the  Christian  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, are  too  striking  to  be  the  result  of 
accident.  It  has  a rite  very  closely  resentbling 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  It  has  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  a choral  service  very  like  the 
liturgies.  It  has  religious  communities  of  men 
and  women,  like  the  monasteries  and  convents 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  all  its  members  are 
subject  to  the  one  supreme  presiding  head.* 

• **  Hoc  solum  dico/’  says  P.  Gruber,  in  1664, 
<'diubolum  ibi  ita  ccclesiam  Calholicara  imitari,  ut 


Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveUer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  found  numerous  con- 
gregations of  the  Nestorians,  in  very  many  of 
the  cities  through  which  he  passed  from  Mosul 
to  Perkin.  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  a Fran- 
ciscan friar,  who  penetrated  into  Mongol  Tar- 
tary, towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, found  them  a numerous  and  well-organ- 
ized body  in  Kamballig,  a populous  city  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  China.  In  a letter 
dated  the  8th  of  January,  1305,  and  published 
by  Wadding,  he  gives  a very  feeling  descrip- 
tion of  the  trials  to  which  they  subjecte<l  him. 
The  ancient  inscription  discovered  near  Sigan, 
in  1625,  containing,  in  Chinese  and  Syrian 
characters,  an  account  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  of  its  introduction  into  the  celestial 
empire,  refers  that  event  so  far  back  as  the 
year  635,  and  the  reign  of  Tay-tsong.  It  also 
found  its  way  through  the  port  of  Canton ; 
and,  in  the  year  1274,  two  churches,  built  by 
the  Nestorian  governor  of  the  province  of 
Manji,  on  the  river  Kiang,  were  not  more  than 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
assembled  there  to  worship. 

The  spread  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Saracenic  empire,  seems  not 
to  have  much  affected  the  Nestorian  churches 
of  Central  Asia.  During  the  caliphate,  they 
continued  in  undisturbed  possession,  and  were 
permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious 
rites  and  worship.  The  fanaticism  of  indivi- 
dual emirs,  or  governors,  may  have  subjected 

quamvis  nullus  Europous  aut  Christianas  ibi  onquam 
tuerit,  adeo  tamen  in  omnibus  csscniialibas  rebus  con- 
veniunt  cum  Romaua  ccclesia,  utsacriheium  mis^sK  com 
pane  et  vino  cclebrari,  extremara  uuctioncm  dari,  ma- 
(rimonium  benedici.  Super  xgrolos  rogari,  proccs- 
siones  instilui,  idolorum  reliquias  honorari,  monastcria 
tarn  monachorum  tarn  moniuiium  iiihabitari,  iu  anno 
Bsepius  jejunari,  gravissirais  roortificaliooibus  sc  ailici, 
episcopos  creari,  roissionarios  iu  summa  paupertate  na- 
dipedea  per  istam  desertam  Tartariam  usque  ad  Sinas 
mitti.”  Seo  Tlievenot,  tom.  ii. 

**  Oa  trouve  cbezcesJLamas  bcaucoupdecercznooks, 
et  des  usages  scmblabics  aux  usages  et  aux  ceremonies 
qui  s’obscrvent  parmi  les  Chretiens.  lls  oht  I’eaa 
benite  et  le  chant  du  chceur,  ils  prient  pour  les  morts, 
leur  habileraent  est  senibiable  a celui  dont  on  peiut  les 
apotres.  lls  portent  Ic  mitre  ct  le  chapeau  corome  les 
eveques,  sans  parler  de  leur  grand  Lama,  qui  est  apeu 

fjres  parmi  eiix,  cc  quVst  lo  Souverain  Pontife  paimi 
es  Chretiens.** — 2>u  Halde^  tom.  iv. 

**  Religiosi  homines  ac  laici  fere  singuli  patrera 
spiritualem  babenteui  peccata  sua  gcueratim  a)>criuut.’' 
Alphabeium  Tibeittnumt  p.  459. 

'*  It  is  an  old  notion  that  the  religion  of  Thibet  is  a 
corrupted  Christianity,  and  even  Father  Dcsid«  rii,  a 
Jesuit,  who  visited  the  country  about  the  beginning  of 
the  centurv>  thinks  he  can  resolve  all  their  mysU-rics 
into  ours.** — Philosophical  Dransactions,  vol.  Ixvii,  n. 
476. 
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them  to  local  and  temporary  persecution ; but 
the  general  character  of  their  institutions  re- 
mained unaltered.  It  was  fortunate  for  them, 
when  Asia  was  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  the 
barbarians  of  Zinghis,  that  they  were  governed 
by  a patriarch  of  Tartar  extraction.  Jabelaha,  a 
native  of  Mongol  Tartary,  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  his  prince  to  carry  some  presents  to 
the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  After  per- 
forming the  objects  of  his  mission,  he  entered 
a monastery,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  religious 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Under  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance of  the  Abbot  Barsumas,  he  made  such 
progress  in  the  virtues  of  a religious  life,  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Nestorian 
patriarch.  His  merit,  perhaps  his  rank,  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  archiepiscopaT  see  of 
Toncat.  He  came  to  Bagdad  on  the  death  of 
Denha  the  patriarch,  and  was  appointed  Ca- 
tholicos  in  his  stead.  When  the  Tartars  got 
possession  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  patri- 
archal chair ; and  his  influence  with  his  coun- 
trymen, of  whom  many  were  probably  Nesto- 
rians,  procured  for  them  some  important  pri- 
vileges, and  preserved  them  from  many  of  the 
miseries  attendant  on  their  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  When  the  crescent  of 
Othman  triumphed  over  the  declining  power 
of  the  caliphs,  and  the  sceptre,  or  the  sword 
of  Mahomet,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Amu- 
rath  and  his  descendants,  the  condition  of  the 
oriental  sects  of  Christians  remained  unaltered. 
The  fanaticism  which  raised  the  war-cry,  and 
unsheathed  the  sword  so  fiercely  against  the 
Christian  warriors  of  the  west,  disdained  the 
ignoble  and  profitless  persecution  of  the  scat- 
tered churches  of  Asia,  and  remained  satisfied 
with  their  tribute  and  submission.  Its  utmost 
strength  was  needed  to  sustain  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle, that  so  often  rolled  back,  baffled  and  de- 
feated, from  the  walls  of  Constantine.  But,  if 
they  attracted  or  provoked  no  direct  hostility 
from  their  Turkish  rulers,  they  were  affected 
by  the  vicissitudes  that  ever  accompany  the 
transfer  of  political  power.  The  intercourse 
of  one  chiirch  with  another,  and  the  influence 
of  the  patriarch  over  them  all,  was  diminished, 
and,  in  many  instances,  had  altogether  ceased. 
Their  schools  and  colleges  were  dissolved  j 
the  ordinary  succession  of  the  ministry  broken, 
never  agpin  to  be  renewed.  These  misfor- 
tunes commenced  before  the  time  of  Zinghis ; 
and,  every  day  increasing,  they  were  com- 


pleted by  the  internal  dissensions,  the  social 
insecurity,  and  the  universal  misgovern ment 
of  the  Turks.  Many  once  flourishing  churches 
have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  greater  part 
have  dwindled  away  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, and  afford  little  evidence  of  what 
they  were,  when  one  of  their  own  writers,  in 
the  excess  of  his  admiration  of  their  extent 
and  numbers,  believed  them  to  surpass  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  communions. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
all  the  members  and  churches  of  the  Nestorian 
creed  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  one 
pontiff,  the  Catbolicos  of  Babylon.  His  patri- 
archal see  was  in  Bagdad,  which  is  the  mo- 
dern representative  of  the  once  imperial  queen 
of  the  east.  His  jurisdiction  is  very  similar 
to  that  exercised  by  the  Roman  pontiff  over 
the  members  of  his  communion.  As  no  other 
pontiff  can  claim  the  title  of  pope,  so  neither 
could  any  other  than  the  metropolitan  of  Bag- 
dad use  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Catholi- 
cos.  He  was  chosen  by  the  metropolitans 
(of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  five-and- 
twenty),  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The 
heads  of  some  ancient  tribes  had  also  a voice 
in  his  election.  They  were  honon.'d  with  this 
important  privilege,  either  because  of  their 
political  importance  in  the  country,  or  for 
their  having  preserved,  in  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  government,  the  Christian  faith 
delivered  to  their  ancestors.  On  the  death  of 
each  Catholicos,  the  supreme  power  was 
vested  for  the  time  in  the  bishop  of  the  nearest 
see,  which  was  that  of  Cascar,  a city  built 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Seleucia.  It  was 
his  duty  to  call  together  those  in  whom  the 
right  of  election  was  vested.  Even  after  the 
patriarchal  see  was  transferred  to  Bagdad, 
they  continued  to  meet  in  the  ancient  city, 
and  church  ofMudain;  and  the  synod  was 
presided  over  by  the  bishops  of  Nisibis,  Mo- 
sul, and  Bassora.  When  the  election  was 
peaceable  and  unanimous,  the  name  of  the 
new  Catholicos  was  announced  to  the  expectant 
people  by  the  senior  metropolitan ; and  the 
happy  event  was  celebrated  with  solemn 
thanksgiving.  If,  as  frequently  happened,  the 
succession  was  disputed,  and  no  individual 
could  command  a suflicient  majority  of  suf- 
frages, they  appealed  to  the  decision  of  Provi- 
dence. The  names  of  the  three  most  popu- 
lar candidates  were  placed  upon  the  altar ; to 
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theae  a fourth  wa3  added,  which  was  the  sa* 
cred  name  of  the  Redeemer ; mass  was  cele- 
brated to  solicit  the  divine  blessing  and  assist- 
ance ; the  names  were  placed  in  an  urn,  and 
one  of  the  four  was  drawn  out  by  a child  who 
had  not  yet  forfeited  his  baptismal  innocence. 
If  the  name  drawn  out  was  that  of  Christ,  it 
was  looked  on  as  a sign  that  none  of  the  other 
three  was  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  three 
new  names  were  substituted.  If  the  lot 
proved  otherwise,  the  person  whose  name 
was  drawn,  was  considered  as  the  elect  of 
heaven.  Having  received  the  official  record 
of  his  canonical  election,  signed  by  the  sur- 
rounding prelates,  and  having  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  rights,  and  faithfully  to  execute  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  received  the  episcopal 
consecration.  It  is  a strange  anomaly  in  their 
election,  and  absolutely  unheard  of  in  any 
other  sect  or  community  of  Christians,  that, 
though*  he  were  previously  raised  to  the  epis- 
copal dignity,  his  sacramental  consecration 
was  repeated  when  he  was  elected  patriarch  ; 
and,  as  he  was  most  generally  translated  from 
some  other  see,  this  sacrilegious  iteration  of 
the  sacramental  character,  was  committed  at 
almost  every  election.  His  appointment  had, 
during  the  caliphate,  to  be  ratified  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet.  He  obtained  the  full 
privileges  of  his  office  only  when  he  received 
from  their  hands  the  robe  and  pastoral  cap  and 
staff,  the  usual  form  of  investiture. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Nestorians  were  an  united  body,  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  only  patriarch,  the 
Catholicos  of  Bagdad.  About  that  time  a re- 
markable change  took  place  among  them.  For 
more  than  a century  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  had  been  in  the  possession  of  one  fam- 
ily. When  the  ruling  prelate  died,  the  digni- 
ty was  immediately  transferred  to  another, 
perhaps  his  nearest  relative.  The  other  me- 
tropolitans, jealous  at  being  excluded  from  a 
place  of  trust  and  honor  to  which  they  be- 
lieved themselves  entitled,  or  it  may  he,  grieved 
at  the  injurious  influence  which  such  a mon- 
opoly was  likely  to  exercise  on  the  interests  of 
their  religion,  resolved  on  vindicating  the  free- 
dom of  their  ancient  canonical  election.  The 
discontented  were  many  and  influential,  but 
they  were  still  only  a minority,  and  the  pre- 
scription of  more  than  a hundred  years  was 
not  easily  disturbed.  There  was  no  power  in 


the  east  on  which  they  ooald  rely  for  assist- 
ance and  support,  and  they  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  West, 
the  supreme  pastor  of  Rome.  Many  of  their 
former  and  most  venerable  bishops  had  applied 
to  him  for  letters  of  ecclesiastical  communion, 
and  n^rly  all  had  acknowledged  him  the  first 
in  dignity  of  the  bishops  of  the  church.  Hh 
name  and  sanction  would  give  weight  to  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  determine  the  legal- 
ity of  his  claims.  In  conformity  with  their 
request,  and  having  required  and  obtained  the 
necessary  submission,  Julius  III  gave  them  a 
patriarch  in  the  person  of  Simon  Julacha,  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Pachomius,  and  on 
his  death  a few  days  later,  he  appointed  the 
celebrated  Hebedjesu  to  succeed  him  in  that 
dignity.  This  distinguished  man,  the  greatest 
whom  the  Nestorian  church  has  produced, 
was  brought  up  and  educated  in  their  errors, 
and  adhered  to  them  for  a considerable  part  of 
his  life.  He  was  induced,  either  by  curiosity, 
or  more  probably  by  a sincere. spirit  of  reli- 
gious inquiry,  to  visit  Rome  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  III,  and  was  there  induced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see, 
and  abjure  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  On  the 
death  of  Julacha,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Soba,  and  metropolitan  of  the  Nestorian  church 
in  connexion  with  Rome.  His  conversion, 
unlike  that  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  was 
sincere  and  lasting.  He  had  a perfect  mastery 
of  the  Syrian  tongue,  and  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  literature.  Before  his  con- 
version he  had  written  in  defence  of  the  Nes- 
torian tenets,  and  he  endeavored  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  to  repair  the  errors  of  his  youth,  by 
the  zeal  and  application  of  his  after  years. 
His  tongue  and  pen  were  ever  ready,  and  of- 
ten actively  employed,  in  the  propagation  of 
Catholicity  among  the  people  of  his  native 
land.  He  made  a second  journey  to  the  eter- 
nal city  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  lY,  to 
procure  a confirmation  of  his  patriarchate,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  though  we  do  not  find  his  name  among 
those  of  the  subscribing  prelates.  He  was  a 
man  of  superior  address  and  ability,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  over  many  of  his  country- 
men to  the  communion  of  the  Latin  church. 
His  immediate  successors  being  inferior  to 
him  in  these  qualities,  and  being  moreover 
harassed  by  the  jealousy  and  persecution  of 
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the  patriarchs  of  Babylon^  were  tioaUe  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  so  efficiently  commenced 
by  him ; some  of  them  could  only  escape  the 
severity  of  their  persecution  by  fleeing  to  the 
mountains  of  Zeinalbach  in  the  remotest  bor- 
ders of  Persia. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V,  the  Catho- 
lic Elias  made  overtures  for  an  union  with  the 
holy  see.  We  know  not  what  motives, 
whether  of  religious  conviction  or  worldly  in- 
terest, prompted  him  to  the  measure;  charity 
would  suggest  the  one,  while  history  would 
incline  us  to  the  other.  The  abbot  Adam  bore 
with  him  to  the  pope  letters  from  the  Neslo- 
rianapatriarch,  and  he  was  commissioned  and 
empowered  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  his 
bishop  on  the  matters  of  doctrine  that  were 
controverted  between  them.  The  profession 
of  faith  which  he  presented  to  Pius,  according 
to  his  exposition,  was  declared  to  be  orthodox. 
In  his  zeal  for  an  union  of  the  churches,  he 
interpreted  too  liberally  the  terms  of  his  com- 
mission, and  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
the  tenets  of  his  church.*  His  explanations 
were  subsequently  disavowed,  and  it  was  not 
until  our  own  times  that  the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  that  name  became  sincerely  and  truly 
a Catholic.  The  present  inheritor  of  the 
name  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, and  is  a zealous  supporter  of  Catho- 
lic unity.  According  to  the  admission  of  Dr. 
Grant,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  all  the  Nestorians 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  from  Mosul  to 
Bagdad.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  XI,  several 
missions  were  established  among  the  Nesto- 
rians of  Diarbekir.  They  were  attended  with 
success,  and  had  so  much  increased  their  con- 
verts, that,  in  a very  few  years,  a new  patri- 
archate was  established  for  their  encourage- 
ment and  advantage.  The  new  prelate,  who 
was  the  bishop  of  that  city,  was  known,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  the 
official  designation  of  Joseph  and  Amida  was 
chosen  for  his  see.  He  became  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Papal  Christians,  or  Chaldeans, 
as  they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called. 
For,  on  their  conversion,  they  repudiated  the 
name  which  would  connect  them,  however 
remotely,  with  the  errors  they  had  abjured. 

• Stroxza.  in  his  work,  “ DeRitibos  Chaldeorum,” 
lent  but  too  willing  an  car  to  the  representations  of 
Adam,  and  bis  work  should  be  read  with  caution. 


We  believe  that  the  present  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  Babylon,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Trio- 
che,  who,  under  the  title  of  Administrator 
of  Ispahan,  and  delegate  Apostolic  to  the  Chal- 
dean nation,”  exercises  jurisdiction  over  Meso- 
potamia, Persia,  and  part  of  Arabia.  He  is 
the  immediate  and  direct  pastor  of  the  Latins, 
who,  in  1840,  were  computed  at  1000  only ; 
but  he  exercises  episcopal  authority  and  apos- 
tolic delegation  over  the  converted  Nestorians, 
as  well  as  over  the  converted  Jacobites,  or 
Eutycheans,  for,  in  the  Chaldean  churches, 
their  previous  diflerences  are  merged,  and  they 
unite  together  in  the  performance  of  the  same 
liturgy,  and  as  members  of  the  one  same  spi- 
ritual family.  For  some  years.  Providence 
has  tried  their  fidelity  by  many  and  severe 
visitations.  They  have  been  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war;  their  congregations  were 
decimated  by  the  cholera ; and  the  feeble  rem- 
nant that  war  and  pestilence  had  spared,  had 
to  encounter  the  horrors  of  the  famine  that 
was  consequent  on  both.  Numbers,  in  the 
extremity  of  despair  and  terror,  fled,  with  the 
surviving  members  of  their  families,  to  the 
mountains ; and  the  fields,  that  but  a few 
years  before  were  rich  with  many  a luxuriant 
and  golden  crop,  became  lonely  and  barren 
as  the  desert  sands.  When  the  storm  passed, 
the  Catholics  returned  with  their  surviving 
friends  and  countrymen,  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  ravages  which  society  had  sus- 
tained ; and  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
fidelity  with  which,  in  every  disaster  and  afllic- 
tion,  they  have  adhered  to  their  faith,  and  to 
their  pastors,  will  not  be  unrewarded.  But 
their  loss  has  been  awful  indeed.  The  united 
Chaldeans  were  120,000  in  number  in  the 
year  1826;  in  1840,  the  apostolic  delegate 
could  reckon  only  the  small  number  of  15,000. 
There  are  an  hundred  families  in  Bagdad, 
under  the  care  of  three  priests.  The  convent 
of  St.  Hormisdas  belongs  to  a religious  order 
numbering  already  over  thirty  members,  who 
are  especially  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
Catholicity  in  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
Carmelites,  and  the  Dominicans,  have  also 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  Bag- 
dad : and  we  cannot  omit  the  zealous  and  ad- 
mirable labors  of  M.  Eugene  Bore,  whose  let- 
ters have  given  such  information  concerning 
those  countries,  and  whose  services  to  the 
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misBtons  of  the  Levant,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
He  has  succeeded  in  establishing  schoob  at 
Tauris,  at  Djoulfa,  and  Mosul.  The  latter 
school  contained  last  year  over  four  hundred 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  creeds ; and 
when  visited,la8t  August,  by  the  apostolic  dele- 
gate, obtained  his  unqualified  approbation.* 
Besides  the  bbbop  of  Babylon,  there  b an- 
other patriarch,  who  is  the  recognized  head  of 
the  schismatical  and  independent  Nestorians. 
He  is  known  by  the  official  title  of  the  ‘‘  Si- 
meon^’ of  Jubmaik.  To  enlighten  him,  and 
to  convert  his  people  to  the  pure  religion  of 
the  gospel,  was  the  great  object  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  mis- 
sions at  their  meeting  of  Utica;  and,  to  pro- 
mote the  same  laudable  object.  Dr.  Grant  and 
his  lady,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Holloday,  and  Mr. 
William  Stocking,  with  their  wives,  and  the 
Rev.  Welland  Jones  and  his  wife,  had  sailed 
from  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and  located  them- 
selves in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan.f 

The  Nestorians,*^  says  Dr.  Grant,  who 
once  inhabited  this  district,  have  aU  embraced 
the  Romish  faith  and  become  Chaldecms,  as  the 
papal  Nestorians  are  usually  called.  They 
mostly  inhabit  the  vilbges  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris ; and  Elkosh,  with  its  convent  of  Rab- 
ban  Hormuz,  is  the  chief  seat  of  their  influ- 
ence. Their  patriarch  resides  at  Bagdad, 
where  there  are  but  lew  of  their  people.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  and 
is  a zealous  supporter  of  his  holiness  the  pope. 
He  receives  his  appointment  directly  from 
Rome,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Nestorian  church.  The  lineal  descendants  of 
the  patriarch  Elias  of  Elkosh,  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  church  of  Rome ; and  the  last 
pretender  to  that  seat  is  now  a bishop  of  the 
papal  Chaldean  church.** 


♦ The  sees  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Babylon,  with 
the  number  of  officiating  priests,  and  also  the  number 
of  families,  we  give  from  the  “ Annals  of  the  Propa- 
gatiou  of  the  Faith 


Diarbekir 

Jesirch 

Mosul 

Aderbijan 


FOim  ABCIIB18H0PRIC8. 


Five  BISHOPRICS 


Mardin 
Seert  - . - . 

Amadia,  Maltai,  & Zaehro 
Salmas  - . . . 

Karkouk  ... 

t Dr.  Grant  and  his  lady  start' 
1835 ; the  rest  in  1837  and  1839. 


Priests. 

Families. 

5 

81 

7 

240 

18 

1000 

1. 

4 

41 

8 

190 

17 

600 

8 

340 

lb 

820 

Wkb  respect  to  the  ind^ndeot  tribes,  Dx; 
Grant  saya : The  Nestorian  priest  lamented 
the  low  state  to  which  their  church  had  been 
reduced,  and  said  ho  feared  that  the  peo(de  in 
their  gross  ignorance  would  fall  a sacrifice  to 
the  wiles  of  the  papists,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  about  to  make  more  vigorous  efforts 
than  ever,  to  convert  the  whole  of  his  people 
to  Romanism.  The  papists  of  Mesopotamia 
have  assured  me  that  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  convert  ibe  whole  of  the  Nestorian  church 
to  their  faith,  and  this  report  is  confirmed  by 
letters  since  received  from  Bagdad,  one  of 
which  says  that  the  bishops  and  priests  educa- 
ted at  the  Propaganda,  were  * about  going  to 
Mosul,  to  hold  a conventiou  to  devise  means 
to  bring  over  all  the  Nestorians  to  the  Romish 
faith.*  There  must  be  a final  struggle  with  the 
‘roan  of  sin,’  and  it  must  be  boldly  and 
promptly  met.  With  God  and  truth  on  our 
side  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  the  church 
will  come  up ! to  her  duty.  Hitherto  they  have 
prevented  the  emissaries  of  Rome  from  enter- 
ing their  mountains.  But  the  latter  are  look- 
ing with  eagerness  to  this  interesting  field ; 
and  while  they  are  extending  their  labors  in 
the  east,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  spread 
their  influence  among  the  mountain  tribes. 
Will  Protestant  Christians,  to  whom  the  Nes- 
torians are  stretching  out  their  hands  for  help, 
suffer  the  golden  harvest  to  fall  into  the  gamer 
of  the  pope?** — Pp.  43,  44. 

Thanks  to  those  great  and  good  men  to  whom 
the  missions  of  the  Levant  are  confided,  it 
must,  aud  with  the  divine  assistaoce,  aiudL 
The  harvest  is  indeed  ripe  for  the  sickle.  It  is 
impossible,  we  think,  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  east,  without  being  per- 
suaded that  Providence  is  arranging  all  things 
for  the  best  and  wisest  ends.  The  indepen- 
dence of  these  mountain  tribes,  which  proved 
the  great  and  primary  obstacle  to  their  conver- 
sion, has  already  fallen.  The  mouotain  chain 
which  for  centuries  had  preserved  them  frum 
the  evib  of  Turkish  rule,  has  already  yielded 
to  its  persevering  hostility ; and  it  is  probable 
that  at  the  very  hour  we  write  this  page,  the 
liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  Nestorians 
have  been  extinguished  for  ever.  The  instru- 
ment of  their  subjugation,  and  their  most  de- 
termined enemy,  is  the  individual  described  in 
the  following  and  the  last  extract  we  shall  take 
from  Dr.  Grant’s  pages.  We  have  already 
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Stated  that  they  are  hemmed  in  from  the  north 
by  the  Hakkary  Khoords,  and  here  is  the  por- 
trait of  their  chief,  Nourallah  Bey. 

**  Our  las|  repast  was  finished,  the  parting 
embrace  was  given,  and  I set  off  towards  the 
residence  of  Nourallah  Bey,  the  famous  chief 
of  the  independent  Hakkary  Khoords.  He  had 
removed  irom  his  castle  at  Julamerk,  the 
capital,  and  was  now  living  at  the  castle  of 
Bash-Kalleh,  nearly  two  days’  journey  from 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch.  A report  that 
robbers  were  on  the  road,  occasioned  some 
alarm  as  I pursued  my  way  along  the  banks 
of  the  Zab ) but  no  robbers  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  1 passed  on  without  molestation  to 
the  strongly  fortified  castle  of  the  chief,  which 
was  distinctly  visible,  long  before  we  reached 
it,  from  the  mountain  spur  on  which  it  rests. 
Most  unexpectedly,  I found  the  chief  upon  a 
sick  bed.  He  had  taken  a violent  cold  about 
three  days  before  my  arrival,  which  had 
brought  on  inflammation  and  fever.  I gave 
him  medicine  and  bled  him,  and  then  retired  to 
my  lodgings  in  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  which  the  castle  is  built.  In  the 
evening  the  chief  sent  down  word  that  he  was 
very  sick,  and  he  desired  that  I should  do 
something  to  relieve  him  immediately.  1 sent 
him  word  by  his  messenger,  that  he  must  have 
patience,  and  wait  the  effects  of  the  medicines 
I had  given  him.  About  midnight  the  mes- 
senger came  again,  saying  that  the  chief  was 
sdll  very. ill,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I obeyed 
the  call  promptly,  following  the  long  winding 
pathway  that  Ivd  up  to  the  castle.  The  senti- 
nels upon  the  ramparts  were  sounding  the 
war-cry,  in  the  rough  tones  of  their  native 
Khoordish.  We  entered  the  outer  court 
through  wide  iron-cased  folding  doors.  A 
second  iron  door  opened  into  a long  dark  alley, 
which  conducted  to  the  room  where  the  chief 
was  lying.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  be- 
coming impatient,  and,  as  I looked  upon  the 
swords,  pistols,  guns,  spears,  and  daggers, — 
the  ordinary  furniture  of  a Khoordish  castle — 
which  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  I 
could  not  but  think  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Shultz,*  who  had  fallen,  as  it  is  said,  by 
the  orders  of  this  sanguinary  chief.  He  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  in  bis  hands : 1 
knew  I was  entirely  at  his  mercy.  I told  the 

* A trayellcr  who  was  murdered  by  these  people  a 
year  or  two  before. 


chief,  it  was  apparent  that  the  means  I had 
used  were  producing  a good  effect,  though  he 
needed  more  powerful  medicine,  which,  for  a 
time,  would  make  hjm  worse  instead  of  better ; 
that  I could  administer  palliatives,  but,  if  he 
confided  to  my  judgment,  he  would  take  the 
more  severe  course.  He  consented,  and  I 
gave  him  an  emetic,  which  he  promply  swal- 
lowed, after  he  had  made  some  of  his  attend- 
ants taste  the  nauseating  dose,  to  see  if  it  was 
good.  I remained  with  him  during  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  he  was  much  relieved. 
He  rapidly  recovered,  and  said  he  owed  his 
life  to  my  care.  I became  his  greatest  favorite. 
I must  sit  by  his  side,  and  dip  my  hand  in  the 
same  dish  with  himself.  I must  remain  with 
him,  or  speedily  return  and  take  up  my  abode 
in  his  country,  where  he  assured  me  I should 
have  every  th^ng  as  I pleased.  As  I could  not 
remain,  1 must  leave  him  some  of  the  emetics 
which  had  effected  his  cure.  He  is  a man  of 
noble  bearing,  fine,  open  countenance,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
very  affable,  and,  on  my  departure,  made  me 
a present  of  a horse,  as  an  expression  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.” — 
P.82. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Nestorians,  if  the 
doctor  had  not  been  so  successful.  At  the 
time  when  this  event  occurred,  he  was  medi- 
tating the  destructioli  of  their  independence,  by 
seeking  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  his 
own  authority.  Knowing  that  the  Turkish 
government  were  anxious  to  extend  their  do- 
minion over  these  mountains,  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  pashas  of  Erzeroum  and 
Van.  He  also  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his 
interest  several  “ meliks,”  or  chiefs  of  Nesto- 
rian  tribes,  by  rewarding  them  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  churches  and  monasteries.  Two 
years  ago  he  attacked  the  patriarch  (whom  he 
found  the  principal  obstacle  to  his  design), 
burnt  his  house,  and  killed  four  of  his  family  ; 
but  the  Simeon  himself  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  into  the  country,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Tyaries,  who  were 
a powerful  tribe  of  his  own  people.  Noural- 
lah, thus  defeated  in  his  plans,  spared  no  effort 
to  get  the  patriarch  into  his  power.  He  pre- 
tended the  utmost  sympathy  and  compassion 
for  his  misfortunes,  sent  several  messages  of 
friendship,  and  expressed  a wish  to  be  on 
terms  of  mutual  acquaintance.  But  the  wiles 
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of  the  artful  chieftaio  were  in  vain.  The  pat- 
riarch, probably  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
spurned  the  proffered  friendship;  and  theKhoor- 
dish  chief  prepared  for  war.  He  entered  into 
negotiation  with  Bedr  Knan  Bey,  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Jezireh,  and,  in  concert  with  him, 
made  a joint  attack  on  the  country  of  the  Nes- 
torians.  They  invaded  the  districts  of  Tyary 
and  Dez,  and,  having  brutally  massacred  great 
numbers  of  the  population,  got  and  retained 
possession  of  Asheetah,  one  of  their  strongest 
fortresses,  which,  at  the  period  of  Dr.  Grant^s 
visit,  was  considered  impregnable.  The  gov- 
ernor placed  in  command  of  this  stronghold, 
Tiner  Bey,  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  ruled 
the  unfortunate  Nestorians  with  a rod  of  iron, 
and  who,  in  a very  few  months,  succeeded  in 
provoking  them  into  insurrection.  It  was  the 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  injunction,  of  his 
master  to  do  so.  The  revolt  was  encouraged 
by  several  Khoordish  chiefs ; and  even  the  pa- 
triarch was  persuaded  that  Nourallah  Bey  him- 
self, jealous  of  the  power  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  procuring  for  the  governor  of 
Jezireh,  and,  therefore,  repenting  of  what  he 
had  already  done,  was  not  unwilling  that  they 
should  succeed.  This  change  of  feelingseemed 
probable,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  their  Khoor- 
dish friends  was  of  the  party  of  Nourallah 
Bey,  and  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
acted  without  his  permission.  Encouraged  by 
these  considerations,  the  Nestorians  made  an 
attack  on  Asheetah,  in  which  Tiner  Bey  was 
wounded,  and  twenty  of  his  men  were  killed. 
Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  wound,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  castle,  in  which  he 
was  immediately  besieged  by  his  victorious 
enemies.  After  a siege  of  six  days,  he  was 
compelled  by  want  of  water  to  offer  terms  of 
submission.  During  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiatioD,  the  Turks  succeeded  by  some  means 
in  procuring  water,  and  immediately  turned 
out  the  envoy  with  whom  they  were  in  the 
act  of  treating,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  Nesto- 
rians. The  latter  were  in  daily  expectation  of 
receiving  the  succors  promised  by  the  Khoor- 
dish chiefs,  and  again  renewed  the  blockade, 
in  the  hope  of  compelling  it  to  surrender. 
While  their  attention  was  directed  to  this  ob- 
ject, they  were  surprised  by  a detachment  sent 
to  relieve  the  fortress.  A sortie  of  the  garrison 
completed  the  disaster,  and  the  unfortunate  be- 
siegers, hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  were  literally 


cut  to  pieces.  It  is  said  that  two  bags’  full  of 
human  ears  were  sent  to  Mosul,  in  order  that 
the  barbarous  chief  might  assure  himself,  by 
such  a convincing  testimony,  of  the  reality  and 
greatness  of  the  victory  which  his  soldiers  had 
won.  This  was  in  October  1843.  A few 
days  affer  this  disaster,  a party,  seventy-eight 
in  number,  fell  into  an  ambush  prepared  for 
them  by  the  commander  of  Asheetah,  the  same 
sanguinary  Tiner  Bey,  and  only  two  escaped. 

To  complete  their  disasters,  Melik  Barkho,  the 
most  distinguished  warrior  of  the  Tyarie9,and 
their  own  only  surviving' head,  was  assassina- 
ted by  a Mollah  connected  with  the  emir  of 
Nerwaii,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  instigated 
them  to  revolt.  How  similar  are  these  events 
to  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
read  in  our  own  unfortunate  country.  Sub- 
stitute Irish  for  Nestorian,  the  Irish  deputy  for 
Bedr  Khan,  the  name  of  Inchiquin  for  that  of 
the  Khoordish  chief,  and,  word  for  word,  the 
history  will  nearly  hold  good.  Disheartened  ^ 
by  these  reverses,  and  deprived  of  his  firmest 
friends,  the  patriarch  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  mountain  strongholds;  and,  in  the  close  of 
November,  he,  with  two  Nestorian  priests  and 
their  families,  took  refuge  with  the  British  con- 
sul, and  placed  themselves  under  his  protec- 
tion at  Mosul.*^ 

It  was  the  apprehension  of  such  calamities, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  himself  with 
some  external  protection,  that  led  the  patriarch 
to  court  the  favor  of  the  American  missiona- 
ries. His  motive  was  political  and  not  reli- 
gious. The  Catholic  missionaries  at  Bagdad 
having  heard  of  the  favorable  reception  given 
by  him  to  the  doctor  and  his  colleague,  sent 
some  members  of  their  body  to  counteract  their 
seductive  influence.  These  had  several  inter- 
views with  the  Simeon,  and  he  solemnly  pro- 
mised, in  a full  meeting,  that  when  the  fitting 
time  arrived,  he  would  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion ; but  he  afterwards  sought  evasions, 
when  he  was  reminded  of  the  promise  he  had 
made.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  is  in- 
fluenced principally  by  motives  of  worldly  in- 
terest, and  a desire  to  uphold  the  tottering  in- 
dependence of  his  people.  A drowning  man 
will  catch  at  a straw  ; and  it  must  be  the  con- 

* Since  writing  the  abore,  we  hare  seen  in  the  Tines 
a eorrispondeace,  dated  the  2Ut  of  February,  fron 
Constantinople,  which  describes  the  massacres  of  tlic 
wretched  Nestorians,  as  being  still  continued  with  cir- 
cnmstauccs  of  unmitigated  atrocity. 
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Tiction  of  utter  helplessness  and  insecurity — it 
may  be  of  immediate  personal  danger— that 
could  make  the  Nestorian  patriarch  court  the 
favor,  or  countenance  the  ministry  of  an 
American  missionary  doctor. 

In  speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Nesto- 
lian  doctrines  among  the  people  of  Asia,  we 
made  no  mention  of  the  churches  of  Malabar. 
We  omitted  them  in  our  enumeration,  because 
they  deserved  a more  than  incidental  allusion. 
The  tenets  of  the  Nestorians  fdund  their  way 
at  a yery  early  period  into  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula ; so  early,  indeed,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  assign  the  period  with  any  degpree  of 
certainty.  It  was  a tradition,  as  fondly  cher- 
ished, as  it  was  believed  to  be  highly  probable, 
that  this  country  was  blessed  by  the  presence 
and  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Thomas; 
and  even  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the 
martyred  disciple  of  the  Redeemer  are  said  to 
be  interred,  is  now  pointed  out  near  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Madras.  It  has  been  honored  by 
the  veneration,  and  visited  by  the  piety  of 
many  generations  of  believers.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  William  ofMalmsbury  relate, 
that  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  visited  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Alfred.  When  the  Portuguese, 
pursuing  the  path  of  discovery  opened  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
they  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  in 
these  remote  regions,  which  they  fancied  the 
gospel  had  never  visited,  a people  professing 
a religion  similar  to  their  own.  These  differed 
in  complexion,  manners,  and  language  from 
the  darker  and  effeminate  natives  of  Hindostan; 
and,  though  nominally  subject  to  one  of  the 
petty  rajahs  of  the  country,  they  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws  and  institutions, 
and  yielded  obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to 
the  archbishop  of  Angamale,  who  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  one  thousand  four  hundred 
churches,  and  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
According  to  their  own  traditions,  they  were 
all  descended  from  an  Armenian  merchant 
called  Mar  Thomas,  who,  about  the  tenth 
century,  or  it  may  be  earlier,  established  him- 
self on  this  coast.  Here,  separated  for  cen- 
turies from  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
north  and  west,  and  rarely  communicating 
with  the  patriarch  of  Babylon,  their  nominal 
head,  they  increased  and  multiplied,  and  lived 
almost  independent  and  unknown.  They 
Were  Ja>cobite  and  Nestorian  as  the  ordinary 
Yot.  III.— No.  9.  53 


of  Angamale  was  disposed ; if,  indeed,  their 
ignorance  permitted  them  to  draw  a distinction 
between  the  two.  The  language  of  their 
liturgy  was  the  same  Syriac  tongue  employed 
in  the  church  of  Babylon,  and  equally  unin- 
telligible to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  first  lesson  of  Catholic  truth  they  received 
was  from  the  lips  of  the  sainted  Xavier  and 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  his 
apostolic  labors.  The  numerous  converts 
made  by  them  embraced  the  Latin  rite,  and 
Pope  Paul  IV  erected  in  their  favor  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Cochin,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  which  was  vested  in  the  crown  of  Portugal 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  conditions  on 
which  this  right  was  granted  were  never  exe- 
cuted. Albuqurque,  the  first  bishop  of  Goa, 
directed  his  attention  in  a particular  manner 
to  the  enlightenment  of  this  neglected  people; 
and  in  1546  endowed  a college  at  Cranganor 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Latin  church.  Some  years  of 
experience  convinced  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  that  without  a knowledge  of 
the  Chaldean  or  Syriac  tongue,  any  education 
would  be  of  no  avail ; but  even  with  this  ad- 
vantage, their  pupils  were  objects  of  suspicion, 
and  therefore  their  ministry  was  unprofitable. 
The  very  observance  of  the  Latin  rite,  which 
they  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
sufiicient  to  exclude  them  from  the  Nestorian 
churches,  and  therefore  from  the  reverence  of 
people.  A bolder  and  a more  vigorous  step 
was  wanting,  and  was  made  by  Alexis  de 
Menezes,  the  second  successor  of  Albuqurque^ 
in  the  see  of  Goa.  This  remarkable  man  was 
bom  at  Braga  in  1559,  and  took  the  habit  of  a 
religious  in  the  order  of  the  Hermits  of  Saint 
Augustine.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Goa  by 
Philip  the  second ; and  in  his  ofi&cial  capacity 
performed  the  canonical  visitation  of  the 
churches  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  the 
year  1596,  he  held  a synod  at  Diamper,  at 
which  the  Latin  and  Nestorian  bishops  at- 
tended ; and  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a thou- 
sand years,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  tenets  of  the  Byzan- 
tine pontiff  were  again  condemned,  and  the 
Nestorian  churches  formally  reconciled  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  Their  liturgy  was  remodelled, 
and  in  its  altered  form  and  original  language 
continued  to  be  observed.  The  Jesuits  and 
other  religious  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
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«nd  took  an  important  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  original  liturgy  has  been  published,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  any  essential  par> 
ticulars  from  some  of  the  older  liturgies  of  the 
church.  Several  of  the  words  seem  to  lean 
towards  the  distinctive  opinions  of  their  sect, 
and  were  altered  by  Menezes.  They  have 
been  charged  with  using  salt  and  oil  in  the 
preparation  of  the  eucharistic  bread ; but  they 
themselves  declare  that  the  salt  is  used  in  no 
larger  quantity  than  is  generally  employed  in 
the  seasoning  of  bread,  and  that  the  oil  is  ap- 
plied in  its  preparation,  lest  the  dough  should 
adhere  too  firmly  to  the  hand.  After  the  re- 
union of  the  churches,  Menezes  was  trans- 
ferred from  Goa  to  the  bishopric  of  Braga  in 
his  native  land.  He  was  made  viceroy  of 
Portugal  by  Philip  the  second,  and  died  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  nation  over  which 
he  presided,  and  the  order  of  which  he  was 
so  illustrious  a member. 

The  bishop  of  Angamale  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  conyersion  by  persevering  and 
dying  in  the  creed  which  he  embraced.  On 
his  death.  Pope  Paul  V suppressed  that  see, 
and  erected  the  new  bishopric  of  Cranganor, 
at  that  time  a considerable  maritime  city  of 
the  Portuguese,  five  miles  north  of  Cochin. 
It  was  prudent  to  sever  as  much  as  possible 
the  schismatical  associations  of  the  people, 
and  wean  them  from  the  see  which  had  for  so 
many  years  been  to  them  the  mother  and  the 
source  of  error.  The  new  prelate  was  to  fol- 
low the  LfStin  rite,  and  exercise  jurisdiction 
overall  the  Syrian  churches  of  Malabar.  The 
title  still  remains,  though  the  city  has  long 
since  crumbled  into  ruins.  Some  of  the  Nes- 
torian  churches  never  sincerely  adhered  to  the 
synod  of  Diamper.  Feelings  of  discontent 
soon  spread  among  them,  and  in  the  year 
1653,  after  near  sixty  years  of  union,  they 
rebelled  against  the  bishop  of  Cranganor,  re- 
jected the  ordinances  of  the  synod,  and  having 
applied  for  and  obtained  a bishop  from  the 
Nestorian  Catholicos  of  Babylon,  they  returned 
once  more  to  their  former  errors.  Four  hun- 
dred families  were  all  that  adhered  to  the  La- 
tin prelate,  besides  the  eleven  parishes  of  the 
Latin  rile  over  which  he  presided. 

The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  but  ill 
adapted  to  attach  the  Nestorian  churches  to 
the  faith  which  they  had  embraced  and  so 
soon  abandoned.  Those  who  have  read  the 


admirable  Hfe  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  by  Boo- 
hours,  will  recollect  the  scenes  of  undisguised 
profligacy,  which  drew  tears  from  the  saintly 
missionary,  and  called  for  the  warmest  exer- 
tions of  his  zeal.  Judging  from  their  religion, 
as  it  was  presented  to  them,  embodied  in  their 
lives,  it  was  but  little  suited  to  command  re- 
spect or  veneration.  It  may' have  been,  too, 
that  the  political  measures  adopted  for  then- 
conversion  grated  too  harshly  on  their  preju- 
dices and  their  preconceived  opinions.  The 
influence  of  the  Dutch  completed  what  bad 
example  and  misrule  bad  begun.  These  had 
already  begun  to  follow  up  the  track  of  Por- 
tugpiese  commerce  and  enterprise,  and  in  many 
places  to  gain  possession  of  the  territories 
which  the  declining  power  of  Portugal  was 
unable  to  maintain.  The  political  interests  of 
this  mercenary  people  were  promoted,  and 
their  bigotry  gratified,  by  detaching  the  Nesto- 
rians  from  their  allegiance  to  the  pope.  What 
could  the  cause  of  Catholicity  hope  from  the 
sordid  avarice  of  these  money-making  mer- 
chants, who  have  undermined  the  power  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  gospel  wherever 
the  spirit  of  their  commerce  has  penetrated ; 
who  have  brought  religion  into  disfavor  in 
China,  and  extinguished  it  in  Japan ; and 
whose  path  to  the  temple  of  mammon  is 
strewed  by  the  image  of  their  crucified  Re- 
deemer, over  which  (to  their  honor  be  it  spo- 
ken) no  other  trade  but  their  own  has  ever 
been  unchristian  enough  to  trample?  When 
they  got  possession  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
they  destroyed  almost  every  church  within 
their  dominion,  and  banished  every  Portuguese 
from  the  country.  If  the  native  Christians 
were  to  be  brought  back  to  the  true  fold,  com- 
mon prudence  would  dissuade  from  the  em- 
ployment of  Portuguese  missionaries  for  the 
purpose.  Indeed  such  was  the  rigor  of  the 
Dutch,  that  they  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
country.  Seven  years  before  their  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Cochin,  Pope  Alexander  YD 
sent  four  Italian  Carmelites  from  Rome, 
through  whose  exertions,  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  clergy  of  forty  parishes  were  re- 
claimed, and  with  them  many  thousand  schis- 
matics. In  1659,  one  of  their  body.  Father 
Joseph  St.  Mary,  was  made  bishop  of  Hiero- 
polis,  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Malabar,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  body.  During  the  dispersion  of  the 
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Catholics^  consequent  on  the  change  of  goyern> 
meat,  and  the  absence  of  their  legitimate  pas- 
tors^ the  congregations  had  to  be  consigned  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  native  clergy,  who, 
whether  from  early  prejudices  or  natural  inca- 
pacity, were  in  almost  every  instance  unequal 
to  the  duties  of  their  position.  To  remedy 
these  evils,  the  Homan  propaganda  had  re- 
course to  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold I,  and  through  his  agency  obtained,  in 
1608,  permission  from  the  Dutch  government 
for  the  residence  of  an  European  bishop  within 
their  settlements.  He  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  twelve  missionaries  of  the  order  of  the 
discalced  Carmelites,  and  who  were  to  be  na- 
tives either  of  Germany,  Italy,  or  Belgium. 
Availing  himself  of  this  privilege.  Innocent 
XII  ordained  that  thenceforward  the  vicars  of 
Malabar  should  be  taken  from  that  body ; and 
in  the  month  of  February  of  that  year  pro- 
moted one  of  them  bishop  of  Metellopolis.. 
and  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Indian  mission. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  consequent  on 
this  appointment,  that  the  internal  dissensions 
had  their  origin,  which  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  have  shed  their  baneful  influence 
over  the  prospects  of  that  once  flourishing 
and  still  interesting  mission.  The  Portuguese 
bishops  of  Cochin  and  Cranganor,  though 
powerless  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  yet  offended  at  this  interference  with 
their  prerogative,  and  their  complaints  were 
supported  by  the  voice  and  authority  of  their 
metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Goa.  It  is 
not  our  immediate  province  here  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  the  many  discussions  and  pro- 
tests, and  arrangements  and  compromises, 
which  were  no  sooner  entered  into  than  bro- 
ken, which  marked  the  history  of  these 
churches  from  their  first  disagreement  until 
their  present  lamentable  state  of  confirmed 
schism.*  We  know  that  it  has  retarded  not 
only  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  but  also 
the  reunion  of  our  Nestorian  brethren.  The 
precise  number  of  schismatical  Nestorians  in 
the  Indian  peninsula  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
Those  who  have  the  best  means  of  informa- 
tion, compute  them  at  forty  churches,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the 

* Thote  who  with  for  information  on  this  subject 
should  consult  the  very  able  article  on  the  tacred  geo- 
gnmhy  of  India,  in  the  firtt  rolume  of  this  Magaane, 
p.  234.  It  it  from  the  pen  of  the  Vicar  apostolic  of 
Malabar.— Ed. 


neighborhood  of  the  mountains.  In  1838,  the 
Catholic  Nestorians  who  admitted  the  authority 
of  the  vicar  apostolic  were  estimated  at  32,000, 
and  were  distributed  in  forty-two  parishes. 
The  subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Cranganor,  in 
sixty-two  parishes,  amounted  to  about  76,000 
souls. 

In  considering  the  past  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  of  the  Nestorian  creed, 
how  strong  and  convincing  is  the  proof  they 
furnish  of  the  divine  origin,  and  also  the  di- 
vine sustainment  of  that  church  Catholic 
from  which  they  separated  so  many  centuries 
ago,  and  to  which  they  seem,  in  these  our 
times,  after  a long,  and  weary,  and  wayward 
course,  returning.  Nestorianism  had  a suc- 
cession of  pontiffs  seemingly  apostolic,  it  had 
a Catholicity  seemingly  universal,  when  its 
rite,  and  liturgy,  and  doctrines  spread  from  the 
Indian  to  the  frozen  sea,  and  from  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus  to  the  frontier  of  Japan  ; yet  we  see 
that  once  mighty  edifice  crumbling-into  ruins, 
because  it  was  the  work  of  man.  The  winds 
blow,  and  the  rains  fall,  and  the  sands  upon 
which  it  was  built  are  giving  way  beneath  it ; 
and  yet  a few  years,  and  some  future  voyager 
on  the  stream  of  time  will  seek,  and  seek  in 
vain,  the  place  where  once  it  stood.  It  is  not 
so  with  that  church  which  is  built  on  the  rock 
of  Peter,  and  whose  foundation  the  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  has  laid— the  pillar  and  the  ground 
of  truth — the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  all 
the  churches — which,  unchangeable  and  in- 
destructible, existed  before  it,  resisted  its  com- 
mencement, disputed  its  progress,  and  is  now 
receiving  within  its  walls,  with  joy  and  wel- 
come, those  who  have  so  long  been  estranged 
from  her  communion.  What  a fearful  lesson, 
too,  is  inculcated  on  each  in  his  own  sphere 
of  duly,  of  the  mighty  and  enduring  power 
of  error.  Here  is  a pernicious  error,  originat- 
ing perhaps  in  ignorance  or  mistaken  zeal, 
persevered  in  and  propagated  through  pride 
and  obstinacy,  preserved  by  a thousand  unseen 
and  unnoticed  channels  to  remote  times,  and 
transmitted  to  distant  lands  and  people ; and 
which  is  now,  after  fourteen  hundred  years, 
only  slowly,  though  we  should  hope  certainly, 
yielding  to  the  power  of  religious  truth  and 
obedience.  What  a lesson,  too,  for  those  too 
sanguine  individuals,  who  remembering  the 
high  hopes  which  were  inspired  by  recent  ex- 
traordinary religious  revolutions,  have  now 
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fallen  back  in  despair,  because  they  find  that 
the  Anglican  establishment  has  not  already 
run  its  course,  and  decayed  and  withered 
away  like  a weed  which  the  summer  sun  has 
nourished  into  luxuriance.  With  such  an  ex- 
ample as  the  Nestorian  churches  before  us,  to 
which  God  in  the  unsearchable  ways  of  his 
providence  has  permitted  a career  of  over 
fourteen  hundred  years,  we  cannot  expect 
(however  we  may  anxiously  hope  for  its  ac- 
complishment) that  a form  of  error,  sustained 
by  the  power  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
of  heaven  never  sets,  a wealth  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible, a literature  and  a press  second  to 
none  other  in  Europe,  is  so  soon  to  disappear 
from  the  face  of  God’s  earth,  and  leave  not  a 
trace  behind.  We  believe  that  a stern  and 


arduous  struggle  is  before  us — how  long  we 
know  not— perhaps  of  a few  years,  perhaps 
to  be  continued  for  ages  and  generations  yet 
to  come ; but  assuredly  to  be  gained  by  perse- 
verance, by  labor,  by  zeal ; by  prayer,  by  an 
humble  distrust  of  ourselves  and  confidence 
in  him  whose  power  is  to  break  down  the 
gates  of  his  enemies.  With  such  means  and 
such  aid  the  battle  will  be  won.  But  when? 
Let  us  hope  and  humbly  trust,  and  pray  ear- 
nestly that  the  days  may  indeed  be  shortened ; 
that  the  time  of  mercy  be  hot  indefinitely  de- 
ferred, in  chastisement  of  worldly  mindedness 
and  pride,  till  our  generation  shall  long  be  for- 
gotten, perhaps  till  the  empire  and  language 
of  Britain  shall  have  passed  away,  and  ks 
sceptre  shall  be  wielded  by  other  hands. 


ST.  THOMAS  OP  VILLANOVA.-Sbptembbr  22. 


This  saint  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine.  He  edified  the 
church  by  his  virtues  at  the  time  that  Luther, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  same  institute,  was 
causing  the  greatest  scandals  by  his  apostacy 
and  errors.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1488,  in 
a village  of  Castile,  called  Tuenlana.  The 
surname  of  Villanova  he  derived  from  the 
town  where  he  was  brought  up,  and  which  is 
situated  two  miles  from  his  birth-place.  The 
parents  of  our  saint,  Thomas  Garcias  and 
Lucia  Martinez,  were  possessed  of  but  a mod- 
erate fortune ; but  owing  to  a strict  economy, 
they  were  enabled  to  satisfy  the  charitable 
inclination  of  their  hearts  by  distributing  abun- 
dant alms  among  the  necessitous.  Their  son 
inherited  from  them  this  tender  sympathy  at 
the  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  and  it  soon 
formed  a distinctive  feature  in  his  character. 
From  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  began  to  ex- 
ercise this  favorite  virtue,  frequently  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  sharing  the  clothing  which  he 
wore  with  his  needy  brethren.  He  was  like- 
wise conspicuous  for  the  virtues  of  mortifica- 
tion, modesty,  meekness,  love  of  truth  and 
devotion  to  the  blessed  Virgin. 

The  proficiency  of  Thomas  in  the  schools  of 
Villanova  showed  him  to  be  endowed  with  an 
excellent  mind.  He  entered  the  university  of 


Alcala,  founded  shortly  before  by  Cardinal  Xi- 
meneS)  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  extraordinary 
success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies, 
procured  him  a place  in  the  college  of  St  11- 
defonso.  He  had  the  consolation  of  seeing 
several  of  his  fellow-students,  who  were  moved 
by  his  example,  enter  the  paths  of  Christian 
piety.  Thomas  had  spent  eleven  years  in  the 
university,  in  the  capacity  of  a scholar,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  appointed  professor  of  philosophy. 
This  took  place  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age. 

Having  taught  two  years  at  Alcala,  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  Salamanca,  where  he  could 
fill  the  same  post  with  greater  usefulness.  His 
real  motive,  however,  in  changing  his  shna- 
tion  was  to  avoid  the  praises  he  received  at  Al- 
cala, and  to  execute  his  long  cherished  project 
of  forsaking  the  world.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  resolutely  striving  al\er  perfection,  and 
was  already  so  far  advanced,  that  he  never  ot- 
tered a word  in  his  own  praise,  or  condemna- 
tory of  his  neighbor ; he  always  walked  in  the 
presence  of  God,  performing  his  actions  in  the 
spirit  of  continual  prayer.  During  the  two 
years  he  remained  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, he  carefully  examined  which  of  the 
various  religious  institutes  would  better  suit  his 
disposition,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
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decided  in  favor  of  the  hermits  of  St  Augus- 
tine. 

It  was  easily  perceived  by  the  manner  he 
went  through  his  noviceship,  that  he  had  for 
a long  time  previously  trained  himself  to  the 
practice  of  austerity,  the  renunciation  of  his 
own  will,  and  the  exercise  of  contemplation. 
Shortly  after  the  term  of  his  probation  had  ex- 
pired, he  was  promoted  to  holy  orders.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1520,  and  celebrated  his 
first  mass  on  Christmas-day  of  that  year.  The 
mystery  commemorated  on  that  festival  made 
such  an  impression  upon  his  mind  during  the 
holy  sacrifice,  that  his  devotion  burst  into 
tears,  and  compelled  him  to  pause  for  a con- 
siderable time.  He  often  afterwards  expe- 
rienced at  the  altar  the  same  feelings,  particu- 
larly on  the  days  consecrated  to  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation.  His  superiors  soon  em- 
ployed him  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  penance;  func- 
tions of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  ex- 
traordinary a success  that  he  was  denominated 
the  apostle  of  Spain.  His  talents  and  piety 
caused  him  to  be  elected  successively  prior  of 
the  convents  of  Salamanca,  and  of  those  of 
Burgos  and  Valladolid.  Twice  he  filled  the 
station  of  provincial  in  Andalusia,  and  once  in 
Castile.  In  these  various  employments  he  ex- 
hibited a rare  example  of  mildness,  affability, 
and  charity,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  infe- 
riors, to  whom  he  became  much  endeared. 

Contemplation  and  prayer  were  the  sources 
whence  the  saint  derived  the  admirable  gifts 
which  were  witnessed  in  him.  In  his  com- 
munications with  God  his  soul  became  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  the  object  of  its  love.  On 
three  occasions  when  he  was  announcing  the 
word  of  God,  he  experienced  those  heavenly 
raptures  to  such  a degree  as  caused  the  inter- 
ruption of  his  discourse.  Virtues  so  remarka- 
ble could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Charles  V,  his  sovereign,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  preachers  of  the  court,  and  placed 
him  among  the  number  of  his  advisers.  We 
read  in  the  life  of  St.  Thomas,  as  an  instance 
of  his  influence  over  the  emperor,  that  the  lat- 
ter at  his  solicitation  pardoned  some  criminals 
whom  he  had  refused  to  pardon  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  his  own  son  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  The  reason  alleged  by 
Charles  for  his  acquiescing  so  readily  in  the 
wi^es  of  the  humble  religious,  was  **  that 
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Thomas  was  a true  servant  of  God,  and  though 
as  yet  dwelling  among  men,  was  worthy  of 
the  honor  due  to  those  who  enjoy  immortality.’’ 

The  zeal  with  which  the  saint  endeavored 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  especially  among 
those  who  were  entrusted  to  his  charge,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  He  labored  indefatiga- 
bly  to  maintain  a regular  discipline  in  his 
order,  and  to  prevent  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  perfection  which  ought  to 
animate  persons  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  In  visiting  the  houses  of  his  institute, 
he  took  particular  care  to  recommend  attention 
to  the  manner  of  performing  divine  service ; 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  reading  the 
holy  scriptures  and  of  meditation;  he  ex- 
horted earnestly  the  members  of  the  same  con- 
vent to  have  for  each  other  a sincere  charity, 
and  he  took  measures  that  every  one  should 
be  employed  according  to  his  abilities.  He 
thus  formed  his  disciples  to  the  true  spirit  of 
their  vocation.  Some  of  them  carried  the 
torch  of  faith  to  America,  and  converted  a 
great  number  of  infidels. 

Our  saint  was  performing  the  visitation  of  his 
province  when  the  emperor  nominated  him  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Grenada.  By  his  earnest 
representations,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  refusal  of  this  distinguished  honor 
agreeable  to  Charles.  But  some  time  later, 
through  the  mistake  of  a secretary,  Thomas  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Valencia,  the  emperor 
having  intended  to  select  another  individual  for 
this  post.  But  being  informed  of  the  mistake 
that  had  been  committed,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  have  it  corrected,  ascribing  it  to  an  in- 
terposition of  Providence.  On  this  occasion 
the  remonstrances  of  the  saint  to  avert  the 
burden  of  the  episcopate,  were  of  no  avails 
and  by  order  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  supe- 
rior, he  yielded  to  the  charge.  The  bulls  of 
Paul  III  having  arrived,  he  was  consecrated  at 
Valladolid,  by  Cardinal  John  of  Talavera, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  very  next  day 
the  new  bishop  set  out  on  foot  for  his  diocess, 
accompanied  by  a religious  and  two  domestics, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  allow  himself  the 
pleasure  of  paying  a visit  to  his  mother. 
Having  arrived  at  Valencia,  he  spent  several 
days  in  the  convent  of  his  order,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  see  on  new-year’s  day,  1545. 
The  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  aware  of  his 
poverty,  made  him  a present  of  a large  sum  of 
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money  which  the  charitable  bishop  sent  to  the 
hospital  for  the  assistance  of  the  indigent. 
Feeling  a great  aversion  for  the  pomp  of  sta- 
tion, the  saint  determined  to  change  nothing 
in  his  exterior  mode  of  life.  He  accordingly 
continued  to  wear  his  monastic  habit,  which 
he  mended  himself,  and  when  urged  to  wear 
a dress  more  in  keeping  with  his  dignity,  he 
replied  that  he  had  made  a vow  of  poverty, 
and  that  bis  authority  did  not  depend  on  the 
texture  of  his  garments.  The  frugality  of  his 
table  corresponded  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
habit.  He  always  observed  the  abstinence  and 
fasts  prescribed  by  the  rule  of  his  order.  In 
Advent  and  in  Lent,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days, and  on  the  eves  of  festivals,  he  fasted  till 
the  evening  and  then  took  only  a little  bread 
and  water.  His  palace  was  the  abode  of  pov- 
erty j no  tapestry  was  to  be  seen  in  it.  The 
bed  on  which  he  oftentimes  lay,  consisted  of 
boughs  of  trees  with  a stone  for  a pillow. 

Faithful  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a good 
shepherd  the  zealous  bishop  visited  the  churches 
of  his  diocess,  and  preached  every  where  with 
such  astonishing  results  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  apostle  and  a prophet,  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  reforming  the  morals  of  the 
people.  At  the  end  of  his  visitation,  he  as- 
sembled a provincial  synod  in  which  wise  re- 
gulations were  enacted  for  the  suppression  of 
abuses.  The  saint  did  not  always  proceed  in 
his  measures  without  opposition  ; but  he  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  by  patience  and  prayer; 
and  in  difficulties  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  he 
resorted  to  increased  austerities  and  the  copi- 
ous distribution  of  aims.  It  was  thus  he  ob- 
tained the  conversion  of  some  individuals  who 
had  previously  been  deaf  to  his  exhortations. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  holy 
archbishop  practised  charity  towards  the  poor 
in  a degree  that  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated. He  employed  for  their  relief,  more 
than  three- fourths  of  his  revenues.  Every  day 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  door  of  his  palace  five 
hundred  persons  every  one  of  whom  received 
a supply  of  food  and  wine  with  a piece  of 
money.  He  proclaimed  himself  the  father  of 
the  orphan  ; rewarded  those  who  placed  found- 
lings under  his  care,  and  remunerated  the  nurses 
who  excelled  in  their  attentions  to  them.  To 
poor  girls,  he  gave  a dowry  to  enable  them  to 
marry  more  respectably.  Not  satisfied  with 
performing  works  of  mercy  himself,  he  en- 


deavored to  inspire  the  rich  with  the  same 
commiseration  for  the  poor,  saying  to  them : 

Can  you  make  a better  use  of  your  wealth 
than  to  redeem  your  sins  with  it  ? If  you  wish 
God  to  hear  your  prayers,  hear  yourselves  the 
cries  of  the  indigent.” 

St.  Thomas  was  urged  to  assist  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  but  want  of  health  obliged  him 
to  forego  that  satisfaction,  and  he  sent  in  his 
place  the  bishop  of  Huesca.  Most  of  the  Spanish 
prelates  belbre  repairing  to  Trent,  came  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  course  which  they  should  pursue 

The  saint  continued  to  view  with  dread  the 
extent  of  his  obligations,  and  often  declared 
that  he  had  never  feared  so  much  to  lose  his 
soul,  than  since  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
dignity.  Actuated  by  these  sentiments  of  hu- 
mility, he  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome  and  to 
the  emperor  for  permission  to  resign  his  see. 
Divine  Providence  favored  his  desires,  and 
manifested  to  him  that  he  would  ere  long  be 
called  away  from  the  earth,  and  that  his  death 
would  happen  on  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  of  that  year,  1555.  On  the  29th  of 
August  he  was  seized  with  an  infiammation  of 
the  throat  accompanied  by  violent  fever.  He 
made  a general  confession  during  which  he 
shed  many  tears,  and  received  the  holy  viati- 
cum with  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  piety. 
He  directed  the  money  in  his  possession  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  throughout  the 
city,  and  gave  all  his  other  effects  to  the  col- 
lege, excepting  his  bed,  which  he  reserved  for 
the  prisoners,  asking  the  gaoler  to  let  him  have 
the  use  of  it  until  bis  death.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  September,  he  experienced  a great 
diminution  of  strength,  and  asked  his  attend- 
ants to  read  to  him  the  passion  of  Christ  in 
St.  John’s  gospel,  while  he  steadily  looked  on 
the  crucifix.  Mass  was  afterwards  offered  in 
his  apartment,  and  as  the  priest  ended  the 
communion,  the  saint  uttered  the  words: 
'<lnto  thy  hands,  O Lord,  1 commend  my 
spirit!”  and  expired.  According  to  his  ex- 
pressed wish,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Augustinians  at  Valencia.  In  1618,  he  was 
beatified  by  Paul  V,  and  forty  years  later  Alex- 
ander VII  placed  his  name  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints.  The  day  first  assigned  for  his  festival 
was  the  18th  of  September ; but  since  Clement 
XIV  required  this  day  to  be  kept  in  honor  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Cupertino,  St.  Thomas’  feast  is 
celebrated  on  the  22d  of  the  month. 
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r)  the  artist  and  the  Christian  it  may  some- 
times be  a matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
majestic  and  beautiful  style  of  architecture  of 
all  ages  of  faith,  should  have  been  abandoned 
for  that  other,  or  rather  those  other  styles 
which  are  so  far  inferior  to  it  in  many  respects. 
Thb  revolution  can  be  traced  to  two  causes, 
the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  the  decay  of  Ca- 
tholic feeling. 

The  barbarous  and  sacrilegious  mutilations 
of  the  old  churches  which  the  Huguenots  and 
Calvinists  adapted  to  their  own  use,  on  the 
continent,  were  natural  enough,  for  the  self- 
styled  reformation  of  Geneva  needed  but  lit- 
tle for  the  performance  of  its  meagre  rites,  and 
the  rapacious  vandalism  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
of  the  lay  rrformers  under  Edward  VI  of  Eng- 
land, so  strongly  pictured  by  Ward,  and  elo- 
quently lamented  by  Pugin,  is  well  known : 
but  in  the  cathedrals  they  left  standing,  even 
Anglicanism  the  leagt  reformed  of  all  sects, 
seems  lost  to  the  eye,  and  reminds  one  of  a 
child  in  the  vesture  of  a giant.  Protestantism 
then,  could  not  fill  the  old  Catholic  temples 
which  it  had  desecrated,  still  less  would  it  ever 
be  tempted  to  raise  new  edifices  which  rivalled 
them  either  in  extent  or  beauty.  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  is  no  exception  ; it  is  less  a church 
than  a curiosity  for  strangers  and  travellers.* 
Had  the  Protestant  principle  been  the  only 
agent  of  destruction.  Catholic  art  might  have 
been  spared  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where 
the  newly  discovered  creeds  could  find  no  rest- 
ing place ; but  already  before  the  reformation, 
signs  of  the  decay  of  Catholic  spirit  and  feel- 
ing among  artists  were  perceptible,  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  classic  rage  which  began  to 
appear,  and  to  which  a wide  career  was  soon 
opened  by  the  paralysing  effects  of  Protestant- 
ism on  Catholic  feeling,  and  by  the  gradually 

* In  mmny  old  English  cathedrals  which  are  too 
large  for  the  Anglican  senrioe,  the  old  chancel  is  the 
only  part  of  the  edifice  used  for  worship : by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  boilding  is  actually  of  no  use. 


increasing  circulation  which  the  art  of  pnQt> 
ing  was  giving  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  drew  on  the  arts  and  customs  of 
those  countries  the  admiration  which  was  due 
to  it  alone.*  Judging,”  says  Pugin  in  speak- 
ing of  the  churches  in  England,  ‘^judging 
from  what  has  occurred  during  the  last  three 
centuries  on  the  continent,  it  will  be  presum- 
ing far  too  much  to  suppose  that  England 
alone,  (had  not  the  reformation  broken  out,) 
would  have  escaped  the  pestilential  influence 
of  Pagan  ideas  and  taste,  which  was  spread- 
ing over  Europe  at  the  period  of  England's 
schism,  and  of  which  even  some  indications 
were  perceptible  in  the  latter  pointed  erections ; 
and  there  is  but  too  great  reason  to  believe  that 
had  the  destructive  spirit  been  suppressed,  the 
restorative  or  classic  rage  would  have  been 
almost  as  fatal  to  Catholic  art.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Europe  offered  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  modern  Catholics  with  their  own 
hands  polluting  and  disfiguring  by  Pagan  em- 
blems and  theatrical  trumpery,  the  glorious 
structures  raised  by  their  masters  in  the  faith.” 
Then  it  was  that  Fornarina  sat  for  the  virgins 
of  Raffaele. 

“Modem  Catholics,  says  the  Comte  de 
Montalembert,  have  revived  these  (Pagan) 
profanities  in  opposition  to  reason,  and  formed 
the  types  of  their  churches,  their  paintings 
and  their  images,  from  the  detestable  models 
of  Pagan  error,  which  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  triumph  of  Christian  truth,  raising  tem- 
ples to  the  crucified  Redeemer  in  imitation  of 
the  Parthenon  and  Pantheon ; representing  the 
eternal  Father  under  the  semblance  of  Jupiter; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  as  a draped  Venus  or  Juno ; 
martyrs  as  gladiators ; saints  as  amorous 
nymphs ; and  angels  in  the  form  of  cupids.” 

* This  rage  reached  ita  hif^heat  point  in  Paria  derina 
the  revolution.  The  atndenta  of  the  aobool  of  David, 
turned  out  in  the  atreeta  in  full  Roman  coatume  \ ! 
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1 have  seeo  the  vaults  of  Notre  Dame  co- 
vered with  a coat  of  yellow  wash;  pan- 
nels  of  Italian  marble  now  encase  the  altar 
where  once,  no  doubt,  stood  a rich  specimen 
of  tabernacle  work,  and  the  venerable  screen 
and  rood  loft  have  been  replaced  by  an  iron 
railing,  which  might  figure  very  appropriately 
around  a public  garden. 

What  can  be  more  agonizing  to  a faithful 
Catholic,  than  to  behold  the  clergy  themselves, 
(the  legitimate  guardians  of  those  ancient  fa- 
brics, the  successors  of  those  holy  and  learned 
ecclesiastics  who  were  at  once  the  architects 
and  ministers  of  the  temple)  filled  with  the 
most  anti-Christian  ideas  of  art,  and  united  in 
the  destruction  of  the  venerable  remains  of 
Catholic  dignity,  to  introduce  the  bastard  Pagan 
style,  the  very  date  of  which  is  coeval  with 
the  decay  of  faith,  and  decline  of  their  influ- 
ence ? Many  churches  in  France  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  Huguenots  and  Calvinists, 
many  the  tremendous  revolutions  of  1790; 
but  not  one  has  been  preserved  from  the 
innovating  and  paltry  taste  of  the  modern 
clergy.* 

Hundreds  of  stained  windows  have  been 
either  sold  out  or  destroyed  to  be  replaced  by 
white  panes ; the  most  curious  frescoes  and 
rich  painted  ceilings  have  been  mercilessly 
covered  by  thick  coats  of  white  and  yellow 
wash,  the  usual  modern  decorations  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Every  vestige  of  internal 
sculpture  or  ancient  art  has  been  destroyed  to 
be  replaced  by  the  odious  productions  of 
modern  manufacturers  **  d’objets  d^Eglise,^* 
while  the  new  altars  present  every  possible 
combination  of  outrageous  architecture  and 
paltry  ornament,  and  these  are  not  unfre- 
quently  placed  in  such  a position  as  to  con- 
ceal the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  ori- 
ginal buildings.  Many  devout  and  well  in- 
tentioned  persons  who  are  conscious  of  the 
iusufliciency  of  the  Protestant  system,  and  are 
favorably  disposed  towards  Catholic  truth,  go 
abroad  full  of  expectation  and  return  utterly 
disheartened  by  what  they  hntre  beheld,  and 
which  they  attribute  to  the  effect  of  Catholi- 

*  Bir.  Pugin  would,  it  seems  to  ns,  hare  been  m<Mre 
just,  had  he  attributed  these  derastatious  rather  to  the 
“ eameiU  de  fabrique,**  compMed  mostly  of  laymen, 
oflentimes  ignorant  and  irreligious,  than  to  the  clergy, 

whose  opinions  are  often  overruled  in  these  matters. 
He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the  ezisteuce  and  fune- 
tions  of  these  **  eoMeilt/*  when  he  penned  this  article. 


cism  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the  oppo- 
site principle.”* 

If  we  examine  the  religious  edifices  of  the 
ancient  Pagans,  we  find  that  in  their  construc- 
tion and  decoration,  due  regard  was  paid  to 
their  destination.  Istly.  Their  disposition  was 
well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  acts  of  wor- 
ship performed  in  them.  2dly.  As  they  were 
built  in  honor  of  immortal  beings  and  for  the 
use  of  many  generations,  the  materials  and 
modes  of  construction  adopted  were  such  as 
insured  a long  duration.  3dly.  The  degree 
and  mode  of  decoration  were  varied  according 
to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated.  Thus  the  Corin- 
thian order,  the  richest  of  all,  was  followed  in 
the  temples  of  the  father  of  the  gods,  the 
graceful  Ionic  in  those  of  Minerva,  the  strong 
and  heavy  Doric  in  those  of  Hercules  and  so  on. 

Turning  to  the  modern  idolaters  of  India, 
we  find  them  adoring  in  temples  of  the  great- 
est durability  and  richness,  whilst  they  them- 
selves dwell  in  hovels.  Where  do  we  find 
these  evidences  of  reason,  good  taste  or  piety, 
in  most  of  our  modern  churches  7 I speak  not 
here  of  Protestant  conventicles,  for  if  the  ar- 
chitecture is  outrageous,  we  must  remember 
that,  with  many  sects,  all  ceremonies  and 
other  externals  of  worship  have  been  cast 
aside,  because  they  did  not  admit  the  idea  that 
the  heart  of  man  can  be  reached  through  the 
avenue  of  the  senses.  If  they  consist  only  of 
square  pewed  and  galleried  rooms  with  a pul- 
pit at  the  end,  they  are  all  that  is  required  for 
preaching  and  singing ; and  even  if  flimsy  in 
construction  they  sometimes  outlive  the  wor- 
ship for  which  they  were  intended.  But  1 
speak  here  of  the  churches  built  by  those 
whose  glory  it  is  to  be  of  all  to  offer 

up  every  day  the  tremendous  sacrifice,*^  and 
whose  public  worship  offers  a collection  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  instructive  ceremonies,  and 
which  nevertheless  are  not  as  solid,  nor  deco- 
rated with  as  much  taste  and  propriety  as  a 
private  dwelling,  nor  calculated  in  their  dispo- 
sitions for  the  observances  indicated  by  the 
canons  and  ritual.  And  why  is  this  7 It  is 
because  wedoliot  attach  sufl^cient  importance 
to  the  observance  of  many  ceremonies  enjoined 
by  the  Rubric,  which  requires  baptism  for  in- 
stance, to  be  administered  at  a font,  which 
should  be  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the 

* Pagtn*f  CkwtrMtf. 
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charcb,  whereas  it  is  a hard  matter  to  find  a 
font  in  one  of  our  churches.*  Another  reason 
is  that  we  have  imbibed  not  only  an  indifler- 
ence,  but  in  many  cases  a most  anti-Catholic 
prejudice  against  adorning  the  temple  of  the 
most  High,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  whilst 
in  churches  built  prior  to  the  reformation,  and 
in  a few  modern  instances,  we  see  all  the  re- 
sources of  wealth  and  genius  profusely  la- 
Ytshed.  Finally  we  adopt  a style  of  architec- 
ture totally  unfitted  for  the  form  which  a Ca- 
tholic church  should  have,  unless  we  go  to 
great  labor  and  expense  to  cheat  the  eye  and 
attain  a mock  regularity,  thus  spending  in  vain 
show,  on  the  exterior,  and  least  essential  parts 
of  the  church,  sums  at  times  greater  than 
what  would  be  necessary  to  fit  up  the  interior 
and  more  sacred  parts  of  the  edifice  with  true 
Catholic  spirit  and  dignity. 

This  want  of  Catholic  spirit  is  every  where 
apparent.  Compare  the  conventual  or  colle- 
giate buildings  of  modern  times  with  those  of 
old.  In  the  latter,  the  chapel  was  always  the 
richest,  the  most  elegant  and  loftiest  part  of 
the  whole  structure ; in  the  former,  even  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  colleges  of 
Europe,  it  would  puzzle  you  to  point  out  the 
place  of  worship.  In  this  country,  it  is  true, 
we  have  poverty  to  plead  as  an  excuse  in  the 
case  of  colleges  and  religious  communities; 
but  little  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
mode  of  building  the  greater  number  of  even 
our  large  parish  churches,  in  which  the  builder 
seems  at  once  to  hare  bid  defiance  to  canons 
and  good  taste,  which  might  both  be  respected 
were  we  even  poorer  than  we  are. 

In  Catholic  times  there  existed  churches  of 
every  scale  in  size  and  every  degree  of  deco- 
ration, from  the  humble  village  church  with 
its  modest  steeple,  to  that  most  glorious  effort 
of  human  art  and  zeal,  the  cathedral,  raising 
its  lofty  spires  in  grandeur  and  loveliness,  far, 
far  above  the  habitations  of  man.  Notwith- 
standing these  differences,  all  these  edifices 
breathed  the  same  spirit,  and  bore  the  broad 
stamp  of  Catholicity,  because  they  were  all 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  church,  and  on  the  principle  of  dedicat- 
ing the  best  to  God  in  simplicity,  without  any 
attempt  to  dazzle  and  deceive  the  eye  of  man 

* In  mitaionaiy  ooantriei  it  it  the  work  of  time,  to 
reform  enttoms,  which  occettity  originally  introduced. 
Ed. 


by  sham  ornaments.'-  The  old  Catholic  archi- 
tects  or  maiter~nuuoni,  as  they  modestly  called 
themselves,  would  have  rejected  with  disgust 
the  idea  of  roost  of  our  wood  and  plaster,  and 
cheap  decorations,  which  never  satisfy  the 
spectator  when  he  knows  they  are  all  for 
show,  and  are  contrary  to  good  taste  which  is 
always  in  accordance  with  truth  and  reason, 
and  therefore  points  out  that  modest,  genome 
simplicity,  in  case  of  poverty,  is  far  preferable 
to  a cheap  and  lying  magnificence. 

The  reality  and  truth  of  even  the  smallest 
details  in  buildings  of  the  pointed  style,  is  one 
of  its  most  beautiful  and  striking  features,  and 
a reason  of  that  respect,  which  we  always  fed 
in  considering  them.  Any  person  who  has 
visited  Europe  and  has  ever  attempted  to  an- 
alyze the  cause  of  his  feelings  in  beholding  a 
Christian  building,  will  confirm  this  assertion. 
Frankness  and  simplicity,  the  basis  and  beauty 
of  Christian  character,  here  seem  embodied 
in  every  stone,  in  every  timber,in  every  mould- 
ing. 

In  modem  or  “revived  pagan”  architecture 
the  opposite  spirit  seems  predominant.  Every 
means  is  used  to  hide  or  disguise  some  of  the 
necessary  expedients,  used  to  attain  either 
solidity  or  convenience,  and  which  become 
more  than  ever  necessary  when  edifices  adapted 
to  one  climate,  and  to  the  wants  and  customs 
of  one  people,  must  be  made  to  resemble 
those  of  another  destination,  age  and  nation. 
When  “ classic  rage^*  had  got  the  ascendancy 
over  plain  good  sense,  people  became  accus- 
tomed to  this  false  and  lying  style  of  art,  and 
looked  with  pity  at  the  genuine  constructions 
of  the  “ dark  agesV  Artists  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  and  of  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth,  accustomed 
to  Grecian  forms  and  the  new  fangled  artifices 
of  construction,  in  northern  climates  more 
particularly,  looked  with  an  admiration  and 
awe  which  they  did  not  always  care  to  express, 
at  these  beautiful  Christian  monuments ; but 
seeing  the  straightforwardness  and  simplicity 
of  the  means  employed  in  their  construction, 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  (simply 
because  there  was  no  need  for  any,)  they 
coolly  turned  on  their  heels  and  called  thbm 
barbarous.  Now  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case  that  in  some  modern  works  published  by 
distinguished  French  architects  and  engineers, 
Rondelet,  Emy,  &c.,  in  which  the  deepest 
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science  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  art  of  build- 
ing, the  medieval  modes  of  construction  are 
held  up  as  examples  for  imitation.  It  argues 
moreover,  no  great  degree  of  barbarism  in 
those  men  of  the  dark  ages,  who,  it  is  true, 
were  not  acquainted  with  descriptive  geome- 
try, at  least  under  its  present  form,  that  they 
should  have  been  able  to  execute  the  cutting 
of  the  stones  for  the  building  of  their  cUnster- 
wrdm  and  other  erections,  which  it  would  task 
modern  science  with  ail  its  improvements  and 
advantage  to  accomplish. 

The  absence  of  artifice  gave  to  Christian 
architecture  two  other  pleasing  features,  t.  s. 
boldness  and  picturesque  irregularity.  When 
an  out-building  was  wanted  for  a church,  or 
any  other  building,  it  was  placed  wherever  re- 
quired, without  its  being  deemed  at  all  necessary 
to  put  up  another  like  it  on  the  opposite  side 
merely  for  the  sake  of  regularity  : the  southern 
porch,  sacristy,  chapter-houses,  &c.,  in  the 
old  churches,  are  examples  of  this.  There  is 
perhaps  not  one  large  pointed  church  or  ca- 
thedral in  Europe,  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  which  are  precisely  similar  in  details.  This 
is  also  owing  partly  to  another  cause,  which 
is  that  these  buildings  were  completed  exte- 
riorly, oftentimes  only  long  after  the  interior 
had  been  finished  and  used  for  divine  worship ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  pious  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple and  clergy  of  that  period,  funds  were 
sometimes  exhausted.  Their  manner  of  act- 
ing under  such  circumstances,  shows  how 
deep  and  very  practical  was  their  faith.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  Catholicity  they  finished  the 
interior  of  the  temple  which  was  to  be  honored 
by  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  in  the  best 
manner  their  means  would  allow,  and  if  the 
whole  interior  could  not  be  completed,  the 
holy  chancel  at  least  was,  leaving  to  future 
generations  to  finish  the  less  important  nave 
and  still  less  important  exterior. 

Is  this  the  spirit  which  now-a-days  animates 
even  Catholic  church-builders?  Is  not  more 
attention  often  paid  to  the  exterior  than  to  the 
interior,  from  the  builder’s  anxiety  that  his 
church  should  make  a greater  show  than  the 
new  meeting-house  lately  put  upf  Will  we  be 
more  pleasing  to  God,  because  the  passer-by 
will  observe  that  our  church  looks  well,  whilst 
the  interior  of  it,  is  a practical  denial  of  our 
faith  in  the  real  presence,  and  an  outrage  on 
every  rule  of  taste  and  propriety  1 


The  pointed  style  is  the  ofifspring  of  Catho- 
licity; we  should  thence  naturally  conclude 
that  it  is  better  suited  for  its  churches  than  any 
other ; this  conclusion  we  find  on  examina- 
tion to  be  supported  by  fact  In  the  first  place, 
if  we  look  to  convenience,  buildings  of  this 
style  not  being  subjected  to  that  regularity  of 
plan  absolutely  required  by  the  Pagan  orders, 
may  be  made  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  Ca- 
tholic worship  at  comparatively  little  expense. 
If  we  look  to  fitness  and  propriety,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  that  point,  for  the  three  great 
doctrines  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  the  three 
equal  persons  united  in  one  Ghidhead,  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are,”  says  Pugin, 
“ the  foundation  of  Christian  architecture.” 

‘‘  The  first,  the  cross,  is  not  only  the  very 
plan  and  form  of  a Catholic  church,  but  it 
terminates  each  spire  and  gable,  and  is  im- 
printed as  a seal  of  faith,  on  the  very  furni- 
ture of  the  altar.” 

“ The  second  is  fully  developed  in  the  tri- 
angular form  and  arrangement  of  arches, 
tracery,  and  even  subdivisions  of  the  buildings 
themselves.” 

'^The  third  is  beautifully  exemplified  by 
great  height  and  vertical  lines,  which  have 
been  considered  by  the  Christians  from  the 
earliest  period,  as  the  emblem  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. According  to  ancient  tradition,  the 
faithful  prayed  in  a standing  position,  both  on 
Sundays  and  during  the  pascal  time,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  great  mystery.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Tertu Ilian  and  St.  Augustine.  Slantes 
oramm,  quod  est  signwn  resurreelioim;  and 
by  the  last  council  of  Nice,  it  was  forbidden 
to  kneel  on  Sundays,  or  from  Easter  to  Pente- 
cost.” 

The  last  argument  I shall  adduce  in  favor 
of  the  pointed  style,  and  one  which  will  be 
received  by  many  with  incredulity,  becanse 
directly  opposed  to  common  prejudice,  is  its 
cheapness.  It  has  been  proved  that  for  the 
same  sum  there  could  be  erected  a larger 
pointed  than  Grecian  church.  This  we  may 
do  in  another  article. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  terminating  these 
remarks,  to  make  a few  simple  suggestions  in 
accordance  with  their  spirit  which  may  be  of 
much  use  to  persons  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  religious  edifices. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  ca- 
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Donical  distribution  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  church.  Ample  instructions  on  this  point 
may  be  found  in  Nos.  XX  and  XXIII  of  the 
Dublin  Review,  in  which  are  contained  two 
beautiful  articles  on  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
by  A.  W.  Pugin. 

If  there  be  any  prospect  of  an  increase  in 
the  congregation  sufficient  to  require  the  en- 
largement of  the  building,  the  plan  may  be  so 
disposed,  that  the  old  parts  in  course  of  time 
may  agree  with  the  new,  which  will  become 
necessary.  The  building  of  the  former  should 
of  course  be  solid  enough  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  tearing  them  down,  when  the  time 
for  enlarging  the  building  shall  have  arrived. 


In  all  cases  solidity  and  durability  should  be 
preferred  to  mere  ornament,  which  may  often 
be  introduced  afterwards,  whilst  the  former 
qualities  cannot. 

If  means  are  scanty  they  should  be  applied 
rather  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  taking  care,  however,  to  finish  the 
exterior  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
weather  perfectly. 

By  these  means  we  would  have  churches 
in  accordance  with  our  holy  faith,  represent- 
ing by  their  durability,  its  perpetuity,  and  de- 
scending to  posterity  as  monuments  of  the 
zeal  and  piety  of  the  early  and  scattered  Ca- 
tholics of  the  United  States. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Schism  ik  thb  Papacy. — An  article  under  this 
head,  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  going  the  round 
of  the  Protestant  press  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  furnish  from  the  Tablet  the 
following  scorching  refutation  of  the  shameful  ca- 
lumnies which  are  so  gratuitously  put  forth  by  the 
English  writer,  and  so  recklessly  propagated  by 
kindred  spirits  in  the  United  States.  The  phrase- 
ology of  the  Tablet  is  occasionally  harsh  but  the 
facts  are  not  the  less  true. 

**  Prince  Hal  compares  Falstaff’s  lies,  for  magni- 
tude and  grossness,  to  the  father  that  begot  them ; 
and  if  in  this  instance  we  may  adopt  the  same  rule 
and  reason  from  the  review  to  the  reviewer,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that  this  wielder 
of  the  critical  pen  is  indeed  * a huge  bed-presser.* 
His  lies,  at  all  events,  are  of  the  very  largest  and 
grossest  dimensions,  and  are  told  with  a boldness 
and  a gusto  that  < would  do  honor  to  a better  cause.* 

**  The  lax  and  lamentable  condition  into  which  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  religious  faith  has  been 
sunk  by  the  long-continued  operation  of  so  many 
adverse  circumstances  influencing  in  their  youth 
the  minds  of  the  generation  now  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, is  well  known.  That  the  German  soil  has 
contained  for  some  time  past  many  elements  of  an 
unpropitious  character,  no  one  who  has  heard  of  the 
university  of  Bonn,  of  Professor  Hermes,  and  the 
entire  story  of  Mgr.  Doste’s  persecution,  can  be 
supposed  ignorant.  That  the  enemies  of  religion 
should  gloat  over  these  circumstances ; should  busy 


themselves  in  putting  together  auguries  of  evil  out 
of  them ; and  in  connection  with  these  things,  should 
return— like  a dog  to  bis  vomit — to  the  old  story  of 
* the  Filth  of  the  Confessional,’  is  by  no  means  to 
be  wondered  at ; but  thtit  such  a galaxy,  such  a per- 
fect milky  way  of  broad,  thumping  falsehoods,  should 
be  packed  so  very  close  as  we  here  find  them,  is 
perhaps  rather  astonishing. 

“The  reviewer  sets  out  with  informing  us  that 
the  anticatholic  spirit  which  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne has  done  so  much  to  suppress  and  discredit, 
has  been  making  great  head  lately ; and  that  the 
virtuous  clerical  reformers  by  whom  it  is  counte- 
nanced are  resolved  not  to  hear  of  < any  discussion 
of,  or  departure  from,  any  one  doctrine  or  article  of 
faith,*  but  are  determined  coolly  to  commit  the  sin 
of  schism  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  guilt,  in  order  to  correct  certain  things  which 
they  dislike  in  the  present  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
When  this  story  is  reduced  to  its  naked  dimensions 
it  amounts  to  this : these  virtuous  reformers  take  it 
for  an  article  of  faith,  that  out  of  the  Roman, com- 
munion there  is  no  salvation ; they  are  resolved  not 
to  have  this  or  any  other  article  of  faith  interfered 
with ; but  they  are  resolved  to  renounce  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  see,  and  their  hopes  of  salvation 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  a pure  zeal  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  abuses.  In  other  words,  these  worthies 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  make  over  their 
souls  to  the  devil  as  a preliminary  to  the  more  per- 
fect service  of  Almighty  God. 

“If  the  reviewer  had  told  os  that  his  German 
friends,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  ol  the 
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church,  had,  through  this  disgust,  been  induced  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  untruth  of  tlie  Catholic  tenets, 
and  to  that  of  the  papal  supremacy  among  the  rest, 
he  would  at  least  have  bad  the  merit  of  putting 
forward  a consistent,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  some  peo- 
ple, a plausible  statement.  But  to  say  that  they 
will  jealously  maintain  every  the  least  title  of  the 
faith,  at  the  very  time  they  have  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  rebelling  against  a very  important  article 
of  faith,  is  to  pronounce  at  once  that  they  are  either 
insane  or  else  wicked  and  cold-blooded  deceivers. 

« The  four  points,  it  seems,  upon  which  they  in- 
sist are  first,  public  worship  in  the  vernacular ; se- 
condly, the  cup  to  the  laity ; thirdly,  * that  the  fre- 
quentingof  the  confessional  shall  not  be  compulsory;’ 
fourthly,  that  the  clergy  shall  not  be  bound  to  celi- 
bacy. 

**  The  reader  has  seen  that  these  reformers,  who 
will  not  touch  a hair  of  the  faith,  are  yet  ready  to 
renounce  one  of  its  prime  articles.  Here  he  has 
another  parallel  instance.  The  Catholic  faith 
teaches  us  that  the  confessional  was  made  obliga- 
tory by  God ; and  that  not  as  a rule  of  discipline, 
but  by  His  appointment  the  confessional,  in  the  or- 
dihary  course  of  things,  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
curing forgiveness  for  mortal  sins  committed  after 
baptism.  This  is  of  faith ; and  every  article  of 
faith  the  new  German  reformers  will  jealously  ad- 
here to ; but  yet  they  will  rebel  against  the  superior 
they  believe  to  be  placed  over  them  by  God,  unless 
that  superior  consents  to  abolish  a sacrament  which 
they  believe  God  himself  has  instituted.  For  shame, 
reviewer ! In  any  case  tell  a consistent  lie  if  pos- 
sible, and  not  such  obvious,  dishonest  drivelling  as 
this. 

**  However,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  examine  in 
succession  these  four  points. 

“ First,  public  worship  in  the  vernacular.  ‘They,* 
that  is,  the  German  Catholic  reformers,  ‘ complain,* 
says  tlie  reviewer,  ‘ that  this  particular  law  against 
vernacular  prayers  ha$  been  relaxed  elsewhere — but 
not  for  them.  In  France  the  people  commonly  use 
a prayer-book  called  the  ‘ Paroissien,’  which  has 
the  Latin  service  and  the  French  translation  in  pa- 
rallel columns;  but  such  a work  is  prohibited  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  countries  where  the 
power  of  the  church  is  absolute.  In  the  north  of 
Germany  and  the  Tyrol  they  use  a German  mass- 
book,  but  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, or  Styria.  Nor  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  is  a question  affecting  the  laity  only  ; a large 
majority  of  the  priests  in  these  regions  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  which  they  chaunt, 
as  the  Jews  are  of  the  Hebrew*  which  they  read  in 
the  synagogue.  Jews  and  Romish  priests  learn  to 
read  Hebrew  and  Latin,  but  they  do  not  learn  to 
understand  it ; even  in  the  towns,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  country  parishes,  very  many  priests  understand 


no  more  of  Latin  than  the  people ; and  hence  the 
importance,  even  as  respects  the  clergy,  of  this  fint 
point  for  which  they  are  contending.’ 

“ It  is  difiicult  to  know  how  to  set  about  unra- 
velling this  tangle  of  falsehoods.  Every  person  of 
common  information  know’s  that  the  holy  see  has 
ten  times  as  much  direct  power  in  France,  where 
the  reviewer  admits  the  existence  of  vernacular 
missals,  as  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Styria,  where 
he  says  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  power  of  the 
holy  see  in  Austria  is,  we  hope,  real  in  its  existence, 
but  in  its  exercise  it  is  notoriously  only  nomioaL 
And  if  there  are  no  * German  mass-books  ’ in  Aus- 
tria, the  fault  lies  entirely  with  the  civil  power, 
which  has  the  censorship  of  books  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  religion  entirely  in  its  own  hands.  These 
are  facts  of  which  the  most  ignorant  cannot  be  ig- 
norant. 

“ But  the  climax  of  the  reviewer’s  dishonesty  is 
to  be  found  in  this ; that,  thanks  to  the  reforming 
propensities  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Austria,  upon 
which  a Latin  liturgy  is  here  represented  as  press- 
ing with  peculiar  weight,  is  more  completely  free 
from  the  grievance  (if  grievance  it  be)  than  any 
Catholic  country  in  the  world.  Injitutria^wUhiki 
single  exception  of  mass,  every  public  service  of  ike 
church  is  said  or  sung  in  the  vernacular.  This  is  a 
fact  tor  which  we  will  venture  to  trust  our  memoiy 
so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  Protestant  authority  of  Mr. 
Turnbull.  At  all  events,  we  can  refer  to  the  * Aus- 
trian Encyclopaedia  ’ (quoted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  UniversUe  Catholique,  p.  69)  which  praises  the 
imperial  edict  of  1781  for  having  (among  otho- 
things)  so  ordered  matters  that  * the  lituigical 
' chaunts  should  be  no  longer  in  X^tin  only,  but  also 
in  the  vernacular  tongue.’ 

“ That  the  Austrian  clergy  are  ignorant  of  Latin 
is  not  merely  a falsehood,  but  also  a physical  impos- 
sibility— the  fact  being  that  in  the  Austrian  univer- 
sities theology  is  taught  only  in  the  Latin  language, 
instead  of  being  taught,  as  in  the  other  German  uni- 
versities, in  the  Carman  language.  An  Austrian 
cannot  go  through  his  ordinary  theological  studies 
without  being  tolerably  well  versed  in  Latin. 
These  two  gross,  notorious,  and  palpable  falsehoods 
therefore  give  us  the  measure  of  the  reviewer’s 
conscience  and  honesty. 

“The  second  point — ^the  refusal  of  the  cup  to  tiie 
laity — need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is,  however, 
conclusive  against  the  statement  that  the  clerical 
agitators  spoken  of  are  merely  reformers  of  prac- 
tical corruptions  in  morals,  and  intend  to  leave 
faith  untouched.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
moral  corruption  here ; and  the  prominence  given 
to  such  a point,  after  the  decisions  of  the  councUof 
Trent,  can  only  proceed  from  minds  tainted  with 
heresy  and  unbelief.  Now,  as  heretofore  on  similar 
occasions,  the  pretence  is  moral  reform ; the  end 
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aad  aim  of  the  struggle  is  the  subversion  of  faith, 
and  the  establishment  of  rationalism  and  loose  liv- 
ing. 

**  ‘ With  the  third  point,*  says  the  reviewer,  * com- 
mences our  difficulty* — that  is,  the  difficulty  of 
condensing  into  the  six  or  eight  following  pages  a 
sufficient  number  of  * beastly  * — we  use  bis  own 
^ord — falsehoods,  directed  in  the  usual  £xeter>hall 
style  against  the  confessional.  The  practical  re- 
sults of  the  confessional  admit  of  an  easy  test  within 
the  compass  of  the  British  dominions,  and  upon  ex- 
clusively Protestant  and  official  authority.  Ireland 
and  England : in  the  former  country  we  have  mil- 
lions of  poor  and  outwardly-degraded  peasants,  with 
a miserably  insufficient  supply  of  teachers,  trodden 
down  into  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  utterly  des- 
titute of  every  physical  means  of  insuring  or  pro- 
moting decency  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  virtuous 
living.  That  people  has  the  use  of  the  confessional. 
The  reviewer  says,  * that  if  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  any  body  of  men  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  habituate  children  of  both  sexes  to  im- 
purity, filth,  and  profligacy,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  devised  a scheme  more  completely 
adapted  to  produce  that  eifect  than  the  confessional 
as  it  is  now  carried  on  in  the  church  of  Rome.* 

“Well,  this  Irish  people,  whom  every  physical 
and  every  social  circumstance  combines  to  lure  or 
force  into  immorality,  have,  moreover,  the  irresist- 
ible impulsorof  this  most  astutely-contrived  instru- 
ment of  filth.  What  is  the  result  ? If  what  the 
reviewer  says  be  true,  or  be  any  thing  like  the 
troth,  it  is — we  may  almost  svy— physically  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  any  thing  else  than  the 
most  debauched,  profligate,  unchaste,  impure  race 
on  the  face  of  the  world.  I^aturally  of  a warm  and 
amorous  temperament,  sunk  far  below  any  level  of 
human  respectability  and  considerations  of  mere  de- 
corum; apart  from  the  influences  of  virtug,  and 
tutored  by  this  impure  confessional,  they  must  be 
monsters  of  faith.  There  is  no  hope  for  it  unless  the 
reviewer  be  a lie-monger — which  he  is ! Now,  the 
foct — the  notorious  fact  is  that  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  there  is  not  a more  chaste  people  than  these 
same  confession-haunting  Irish.  This  is  one  side 
of  the  experiment. 

“ For  the  contrast  we  have  only  to  look  at  home. 
There  we  have  a Protestant  race  of  people,  un- 
touched by  the  confessional,  instructed  in  their 
! duties  *by  the  purest  and  most  primitive  church 
that  ever  existed,*  which  church  has  enjoyed  almost 
uninteiTupted  sway  over  them  for  two  or  three  cen- 
( tunes.  What  is  the  case  here?  Why  here  the 
t agricultural  peasantry  are  torpid  in  their  intellects, 
f brutal  in  their  tastes,  and  (as  a class)  .without  any 
I sense  or  knowledge  of  chastity — and  are  so  proved  to 

^ be  by  Protestant  official  reports.  The  town  popu- 
; lation  has  more  intellectual  activity,  .the  same 
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amount  of  moral  restraint — and,  consequently,  a 
much  wider  scope  for  \dce,  and  a much  more  effect- 
ive practice  of  it.  These  two  great  facts  should  in 
common  prudence  be  maturely  considered  by  any 
writer,  however  unscrupulous,  before  he  begins  to 
ledlure  us  on  the  filth  of  the  confessional. 

“ But  there  is  a third  fact  to  which  we  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  such  of  the  readers  of  this  reviewer 
as  may  chance  to  read  the  Tablet.  The  reviewer 
admits,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  ac- 
cusations more  effective  by  assuming  the  cant  of 
candor,  that  * there  is  much  genuine  piety  and 
virtue  in  Rome.’  He  must  admit — or  deny  all  his- 
tory—that  those  canonized  saints  who  have  treated 
of  moral  theology  have  been  persons  of  extraordina- 
ry purity  of  mind.  As  one  of  the  later  instances, 
we  give  St.  Alphonsus,  of  whom  it  is  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  most  intimately,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  in  his  life  he  ever  committed  even  a venial  sin 
deliberately.  Now,  our  reviewer  admits  (p.  162) 
that  the  heads  of  the  church  have  it  at  heart  to  pro- 
mote < decorum  of  manners,*  and  to  root  out  moral 
corruptions.  At  page  16S  he  tells  us  that  ‘ it  is  im- 
possible, in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  a young 
female,  or  almost  any  female,  can  have  such  a bur- 
den on  her  conscience  as  can  make  her  desire  often 
to  resort  to  special  and  private  confession  to  a 
priest.*  Now,  we  desire  the  reviewer  to  put  all 
these  facts  and  statements  together,  and  having  done 
so,  to  furnish  us  with  his  explanation  of  this  other 
fact,  that  the  purest-minded  saints— such  as  SL 
Alphonsus ; men  the  most  practised  in  the  confes- 
sional ; those  best  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses 
of  the  human  heart,  its  dangers  and  frailties ; alwa3rs 
have  most  earnestly  recommended  frequent  confes- 
sion; and  the  more  frequent,  the  more  innocent  and 
spotless  the  penitent  may  be.  Penitents,  says  St 
.^phensus,  of  a very  delicate  conscience  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  confession  * every  day,*  quoiidie  ; 
but  to  avoid  a troublesome  and  unreasonable  scrupu- 
losity, he  recommends  that  ordinarily  ‘ once,  or,  at 
most,  twice  a week,  is  sufficient  for  spiritual  per- 
sons.* 

« Does  any  one  suppose  that  these  spiritual  per- 
sons frequent  the  confessional  to  accuse  themselves 
of  mortal  sins  ? or  wait  to  go  there  till  they  have 
something  .very  grievous  to  repent  of?  No  one 
who  is  not  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  Catholic 
practice  in  these  matters,  or  deliberately  dishonest, 
would  ever  write  or  publish  such  trash.  The  more 
tender  the  conscience,  the  greater  the  horror  of  sin, 
that  is,  the  purer  the  life,  the  more  eager  is  the  desire 
for  the  confessional — partly  because  in  the  defined 
and  solemn  inquiry  which  precedes  confession  the 
strongest  resolutions  are  formed  against  sin,  and 
partly  because  in  the  reception  of  this  sacrament  a 
grace  is  communicated  which  is  the  strongest  super- 
natural preservation  against  sin. 
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« The  reviewer  writes  like  a person  to  whom  the 
angelical  purity  of  a holy  life  was  unknown ; and 
he  gives  us  the  impression  of  one  whose  soul  has  a 
‘ beastly  * hankering  after  impurity ; who  has  no 
faith  in  virtue ; and  whose  favorite  companions  have 
been  persons  of  loose  and  disorderly  lives.  TUkt 
he  is  either  a wilful  utterer  of  fiendish  lies,  or  that 
he  has  never  tried  even  to  understand  the  practical 
system  upon  which  he  writes,  is  perfectly  obvious 
to  every  instructed  Catholic.  And  it  is  not  less 
evident  that  if  he  has  read  the  books  be  quotes  so 
flippantly — the  Catholic  books,  we  mean,  on  moral 
theology — the  scientific  treatises  on  ‘the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  human  soul,*  he  has  done  so  rather 
to  feed  an  impure  imagination  and  stimulate  a 
filthy  appetite,  than  to  derive  from  them  the  lessons 
of  virtue  and  warnings  against  vice  with  which,  to 
a reflective  mind,  they  abound  and  superabound, 

“ Having  taken  this  measure  of  our  author’s  char- 
acter, let  us  hear  him  speak  a little  further. 

“ ‘ We  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  two 
diocesses  in  France,  and  two  in  Germany — in  each 
of  which  we  have  ourselves  resided.  In  each  of 
the  former,  on  a certain  fixed  day,  a very  excellent 
prelate  assembles  all  the  clergy  of  his  see  in  the  ca- 
thedral, where  with  closed  doors,  and  in  secret,  they 
celebrate  together  the  holiest  mysteries  of  their 
faith.  Mass  being  ended,  the  bishop  proceeds  to 
address  a condo  ad  clerum,  in  which  he  enumerates 
all  the  cases  of  immorality  which  have  occurred 
amongst  the  clergy  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
with  the  sentences  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  names  of  the  parties 
are  carefully  concealed ; some  are  known  to  priests 
resident  in  the  immediate  neighborhood — but  the 
greater  part  have  escaped  even  local  notoriety; 
many  have  become  known  only  through  the  confes- 
sional : the  partidpes  criminis  have  perhaps  been 
removed  into  other  parishes,  and  then  revealed  to 
new  confessors  that  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained secret,  and  which  has  thus  come  round  to 
the  ears  of  the  prelate  in  whose  diocess  the  culprit 
resided.  Sometimes  the  weight  of  sin  can  be  no 
longer  borne  on  the  conscience,  and  voluntary  con- 
fessions have  been  made.  A thrill  of  horror  per- 
vaded the  assembly  on  one  occasion  when  the  good 
bishop  had  finished  his  recital ; and  then,  with  many 
tears,  at  the  head,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
body  of  this  clergy,  he  confessed  the  sin  of  the 
priests  and  people,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Such 
is  the  practice  in  two  diflerent  diocesses  in  France.’ 

“A  little  lower  down  the  reviewer  speaks  of 
being  ‘personally  acquainted*  with  those  very  facts. 
He  dates  this  scene  in  France,  and  says  that 
* scarce  a Roman  Catholic  layman  of  any  rank,  or 
of  whatever  general  intelligence,  has  the  smallest 
information  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the 
priests.’  We  put,  then,  this  plain  question — how 


did  he,  a Protei taut  EngUahman,  acquire  a « penoo- 
al  acquaintance  * with  the  moet  aecret  proceedings 
of  bishops  and  cleigy  in  France — ^proceedings  that 
could  not  be  revealed  without  a crime  ? Either  his 
‘ personal  acquaintance  * is  an  impossible  lie— or— 
he  must  be  an  apostate  priest— most  probably  some 
wretch  who  has  been  drummed  out  of  the  church 
for  bis  infamous  life  and  conversation,  or  who  has 
left  it  to  gain  a freer  scope  for  his  detestable  enor- 
mities. 

“ ‘ Personal  acquaintance,’  mind — ^we  repeat  the 
expression.  The  best  informed  ‘ Roman  Catholic 
laymen’  of  France  know  nothing  about  their 
priests.  The  proceedings  that  take  place  among 
the  clergy  with  ‘ closed  doors  and  in  secret  ’ are  un- 
known to  the  best  informed  Catholic  layman ; but 
be,  an  English  Protestant,  or  an  apostate  priest,  has 
been  admitted  behind  the  veil.  Suppose  him  to  be 
what  be  professes  to  be — an  English  Protestant,  it 
is  impossible  be  can  have  been  admitted  to  the 
scene  be  describes.  He  can  have  had  no  ‘ personal 
acquaintance  ’ with  the  scene.  That  must  be  a lie. 
This  information  must  be  hearsay ; and  bis  informant 
must  be,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  revelation,  one  of 
the  vilest  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  11^  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  an  ajmstate  priest,  his  evidence 
is  worth  nothing  until  we  know  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  apostacy ; until  we  know,  for  instance, 
whether  it  was  his  wickedness  that  made  < a thrill  of 
horror  pervade  the  assembly;’  until  we  know 
whether  be  renounced  his  religion  to  give  a freer 
current  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ; until  we  have  the 
means  of  judging  whether,  like  Luther,  he  has 
married  a nun  ; whether,  like  Luther,  he  sanctions 
profligacy,  condemns  chastity  as  a physical  impos- 
sibility, upholds  fornication  and  adulteiy,  and  has 
his  soul  in  every  W'ay  crusted  over  and  haidened 
with  the  filth  and  impurity  of  (he  flesh. 

“ We  add  one  more  remark  under  this  head. 
The  writer  here  affects  to  describe  the  proceedings 
of  a French  diocess.  Now,  every  French  priest 
and  bishop  lives  surrounded  by  jealous  infidel  spies, 
whose  eyes  are  on  the  watch  to  detect  the  smal]«t 
slip  in  conduct  or  perversity  in  demeanor — men 
who  would  be  delighted  to  publish  to  the  world  tbe 
fruits  of  their  malignant  curiosity — men  who  have 
as  their  unscrupulous  backers  nine-tenths  of  the 
press  of  France.  How  is  it,  then,  we  ask,  that  not 
merely  the  frailties  of  their  priests  are  unknown  to 
lay  Catholics,  but  that  they  do  not  reach  the  ears  of 
the  infidel  portion  of  the  population  by  whom  the 
priests  are  surrounded  ? f^very  common  reader  of 
newspapers  knows  that  recently  all  tbe  infidel  or- 
gans of  France  have  been  trying  to  preach  down  the 
character  of  the  clergy.  And  how  have  they  done 
so  ? Have  they  brought  out  facts  of  immorality ; 
instances  of  impurity;  cases  of  shameless  indecency? 
NO.  What  they  have  done  has  been  no  more  than 
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IB  dooe  in  Exeter  Hall — ^that  is— toreproduee  ffltby 
extracts  fnm  books  of  casuistry ; just  as  they  might 
prove  the  immorality  of  ph3r8iciana  by  holding  up  to 
detestation  the  filthy  plates  and  descriptions  con- 
tained in  books  of  anatomy,  and  by  haranguing  on 
the  indecent  practices  of  midwifisry.  But  while 
this  English  Protestant  reviewer  pretends  to  be 
* personally  acquainted  * with  cases  of  clerical  im- 
morality wholesale,  the  French  infidel  journalists, 
though  at  their  wits*  end  for  such  cases,  have  been 
able  io  produce  none.  What  a despicable  creature 
this  reviewer  must  be ! 

“ With  regard  to  the  fourth  point— that  of  clerical 
celibacy,  the  reviewer  uses  one  sentence  which 
alone  would  settle  the  question  of  his  veracity. 
Speaking  of  German  ecclesiastics  in  certain  diocesses 
he  says : * It  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the  case 
that  all  the  profligate  clergy  are  strong  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  law  of  celibacy,  whilst  aU 
the  moral  clergy  are  for  abolishing  it.’  He  has  for- 
got to  append  to  this  falsehood  the  fact  (for  which 
we  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  Au- 
gust, 1841)  that  this  threatened  schism  has  its  roots 
only  in  immoral  diocesses,  where  the  discipline  of 
the  church  is  checked  by  the  despotism  of  the  state ; 
where  faith  is  sapped  by  infidehty ; where  the  ec- 
clesiastical seminaries  have  been  under  • philosophi- 
cal * control ; and  where,  if  the  clergy  are  immoral, 
their  immorality  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  the  antichristian  principles  83r8tematieany  infbsed 
into  their  souls  by  the  friends  of  this  reviewer. 

**  As  to  the  danger  of  even  a local  schism,  we 
very  much  doubt  it ; and  certainly  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  Catholics  that  the  danger  has 
very  considerably  decreased  since  the  noble  exer- 
tions made  by  the  illustrious  confessor  of  Cologne. 
For  a more  detailed  account  than  we  can  pretend  to 
furnish  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many, we  must  refer  to  the  before  mentioned  article 
in  the  Dublin  Review.  We  are  happy  to  add  from 
other  sources  our  confirmation  of  the  fact  stated  by 
the  reviewer,  that  the  anti-celibataire  party  in  Ger- 
many has  received  a great  blow  from  the  triumph 
of  Cologne ; and  that  since  that  auspicious  event  a 
new  spirit  has  been  aroused,  and  papal  Catholicism 
has  everywhere  been  rising  more  and  more  through- 
out Germany,  to  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the 
unprincipled  confederacy  of  which  this  reviewer  is 
the  miserable  organ.” 

Rome. — Comer  non  of  Mr.  Hurler. — Our  readers 
have  already  been  made  awareof  tbe  conversion  to  the 
Catfaolie  &ith  of  the  celebrated  German  historian. 
Barter.  The  following  details  of  this  event,  which 
wetake  fh>m  La  Oaxetle  du  Midi^  will  not  prove 
unacceptable : — **  Mr.  Hurter  paid  a visit  to  Father 
V entura.  These  two  upright  and  candid  characters 
speedily  understood  one  another.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  a lengthened  one,  and  turned  rather  on 


scientific  than  on  religioos  subjects.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  separating,  when  Father  Ventura, 
catching  his  interiocutor  by  both  hands  said  to  him 
with  that  charity  and  persuasive  affection  always 
alive  in  the  heart  of  tbe  priest — < Well,  let’s  see, 
when  do  you  intend  to  obey  the  voice  of  God?* 

* Some  day  or  other,*  said  the  Protestant  doctor; 

* but  it  is  a matter  of  much  importance,  and  needs  re- 
flection.* * Aye,  some  day  or  other,  say  you ; but 
who  hath  counted  our  days  ? God  hath  long  waited 
for  you,  and  who  knows  whether  he  will  not  weary 
of  waiting?*  At  these  words  Hurter  warmly 
pressed  Father  Ventura  in  his  arms,  and  left  him. 
On  the  following  day  he  arose  more  calm  than  usual, 
and  every  one  remarked  in  his  appearance  a seren- 
ity that  bad  formerly  been  habitual  to  his  fine,  mild 
German  face,  but  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
during  bis  sojourn  in  Rome.  Early  in  tbe  morning 
he  hastened  to  a Swiss  priest,  a friend  of  his,  who 
is  chaplain  at  the  pontifical  palace, and  says  to  him: 

* 1 am  determined  ; do  me  the  pleasure  of  going  to 
tbe  holy  father;  ask'  his  orders  for  my  abjuration, 
and  that  it  may  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.* 
Tbe  pope  fixed  on  the  second  next  day,  and  named 
Cardinal  Orsini  as  tbe  person  to  receive  the  abju- 
ration.**— Cork  Examiner. 

Thx  Popx’s  Letter. — ^Tbe  encyclical  letter 
which  the  sovereign  pontiff,  ih  his  solicitude  fi>r 
tbe  purity  of  the  faith,  has  addressed  to  the  pre- 
lates of  Italy,  calling  upon  them  to  guard  with  vi- 
gilance against  the  introduction,  among  their  flocks, 
of  spurious  versions  of  the  Bible,  has  not  failed  to 
become  an  occasion  of  renewed  charges  against 
tbe  Catholic  church,  and  to  revive  among  her  ad- 
versaries the  old  outcry  that  she  is  hostile  to  the 
Scriptures.  When  will  they  have  candor  enough 
to  withdraw  this  unjust  accusation,  and  allow 
themselves  to  discriminate  between  a judicious 
and  an  imprudent  dissemination  of  tbe  inspired 
volume,  between  an  enlightened  and  a ruinous 
zeal  for  the  word  of  God  ? There  is  not  a Catholic 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  scriptures,  in  tbe 
vernacular  tongue,  are  not  incessantly  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  it  requires  but  ordinary  observation 
to  perceive  that  in  the  United  States  one  edition 
rapidly  succeeds  another : at  this  moment  we  could 
mention  the  names  of  two  booksellers  who  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Bible. 
Whence  this  demand  for  the  Scriptures,  if  they 
are  not  circulated  among  the  people  ? The  ftct  is 
that  the  inspired  book  is  every  where  fi>and  in  Ca- 
tholic bands.  Tbe  cleigy  are  bound  to  read  a por- 
tion of  it  daily,  while  it  is  the  text-book  of  all  ^eir 
instructions  and  admonitions.  In  conventual  and 
ecclesiastical  communities,  the  reading  of  the  holy 
Scripture  constitutes  a daily  exercise,  which  is 
generally  performed  kneeling,  thixMigh  respect  for 
tbe  word  of  6od«  Among  the  laity,  too,  it  is  almost 
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universally  the  practice  in  well-regulated  families 
to  read  at  stated  times  a lesson  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  at  variance  with  the  truth,  than  the 
assertion  that  the  Catholic  church  is  opposed  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  among  her  children. 
But  there  are  two  modes  of  propagating  the  word 
of  God  ; one  by  which  the  people  are  wisely  directed 
to  receive  it  in  its  purity  and  understandingly ; the 
other,  which  has  the  effect  of  corrupting  the  foun- 
tains of  truth  and  annulling  their  salutary  influence. 
These  pernicious  results  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  spurious  translations  not  authorized  by 
the  church,  and  of  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the 
divine  word  not  sanctioned  by  her  teaching ; and, 
as  the  movements  of  the  Bible  societies  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  these  evils,  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff has  seen  fit  to  warn  the  pastors  of  the  church 
against  them.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  has  merely 
carried  out  principles  which,  as  the  New  York 
Churchman  wisely  remarks,  **  are  practically  con- 
ceded by  the  professedly  orthodox  of  every  de- 
nomination.” For  what  sect  of  Christians  does 
not  condemn  that  use  or  construction  of  the  Bible 
which  is  opposed  to  its  own  tenets?  The  disappro- 
bation of  the  Bible  societies  by  the  pope  argues 
then  no  disposition  on  his  part  that  the  word  of 
God  should  he  less  widely  diffused ; it  is  simply  a 
caution  to  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge,  to 
beware  of  that  false  zeal  which  is  not  according  to 
God,  and  which,  by  an  indiscriminate  and  injudi- 
cious circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  subversive  of 
the  very  object  which  it  has  in  view.  We  have 
heard  enlightened  Protestants  themselves  reprove 
this  inconsiderate  zeal,  and  many  distinguished 
writers  among  them,  who  entertained  a profound 
respect  for  the  inspired  volume,  have  expressed  a 
coincidence  of  sentiment,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  letter  of  the  pope. 
We  quote  with  pleasure  the  following  extract  from 
Talfourd*8  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  writings,  p. 
273,  &c. 

“ The  Bible  society,  founded  and  supported,  no 
doubt,  from  the  noblest  motives,  also  puts  forth  pre- 
tensions which  are  sickening.  Its  advocates  fre- 
quently represent  it  as  destined  to  change  all  earth 
into  a paradise.  That  a complete  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  the  Bible  would  bring  in  the  happy 
state  which  they  look  for  can  never  be  disputed ; 
but  the  history  of  our  religion  affords  no  ground 
for  anticipating  such  a result  from  the  unaided 
perusal  of  its  pages. 

“ Deep  and  extensive  impressions  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  have  never  been  made  by  mere  reading, 
but  always  by  the  exertions  of  living  enthusiasm 
in  the  holy  cause.  Providence  may,  indeed;  in  its 
inscrutable  wisdom,  impart  new  energy  to  particu- 
lar instruments ; but  there  appears  no  sufficient 


indication  of  such  a change  as  shall  make  the 
prirUed  Bible  alone  the  means  of  regenerating  the 
species.  * An  age  of  Bibles*  may  not  be  an  age 
of  Christian  charity  and  hope.  The  word  of  God 
may  not  be  revered  the  more  by  becoming  a com- 
mon book  in  every  cottage,  and  a drug  in  the  sh<^ 
of  every  pawn-broker.  It  was  surely  neither 
known  nor  revered  the  less  when  it  was  a rare 
treasure,  when  it  was  proscribed  by  those  who  sat  in 
high  places ; and  its  tom  leaves  and  fragments  were 
cherished  even  unto  death.  In  those  days,  when  a 
single  copy  chained  to  the  desk  of  the  church  was 
alone  in  extensive  parishes,  did  it  diffuse  less 
sw'eetness  through  rustic  hearts  than  now,  when 
the  poor  are  almost  compelled  to  possess  it  ? How 
then  did  the  villagers  flock  from  distant  fiirms, 
cheered  in  their  long  walks  by  thoughts,  not  of  this 
world,  to  converse  fora  short  hour  with  patriarcts, 
saints  and  apostles ! How  did  they  devour  the  ven- 
erable and  well  worn  page  with  tearful  eyes,  or 
listen  delighted  to  the  voice  of  one  gifted  above  his 
fellows,  who  read  aloud  the  oracles  of  celestial 
wisdom  ! What  ideas  of  the  Bible  must  they  have 
enjoyed,  who  came  many  a joyful  pilgrimage  to 
hear  or  to  read  it ! Yet  even  more  precious  was 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who,  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, snatched  glances  in  secret  at  its  pages,  and 
thus  entered,  as  by  stealth,  into  the  paradisaical 
region,  to  gather  immortal  fruits  and  listen  to  angel 
voices.  The  word  of  God  was  dearer  to  them  than 
bouse,  land,  or  the  < ruddy  drops  which  wanned 
their  hearts.* 

<*  Instead  of  the  lamentable  weariness  and  disgust 
with  which  the  young  now  too  often  turn  from  the 
pemsal  of  the  Scriptures,  they  heard  with  mute  at- 
tention and  serious  joy  the  histories  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  parables  of  the  New.  They 
heard  with  revering  sympathy  of  Abraham  receiv- 
ing seraphs  unawares — of  Isaac  walking  out  at  even- 
tide to  meditate,  and  meeting  the  holy  partner  of  his 
days — of  Jacob’s  dream,  and  of  that  immortal  Syrian 
shepherdess,  for  whose  love  he  served  a bard  master 
fourteen  years,  which  seemed  to  him  but  a few 
days— of  Joseph  the  beloved,  the  exile,  the  tempted, 
and  the  forgiver — of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Jewish 
story — and  of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah  These  things  were  to  them  at  once 
august  realities,  and  surrounded  with  a dream-like 
glory  from  afar.  ‘Heaven  lay  about  them  in  their 
infancy.*  They  preserved  the  purity — the  spirit 
of  meek  submission — the  patient  confiding  love  of 
their  childhood  in  their  maturest  years.  They,  in 
their  turn,  instilled  the  sweetness  of  Christian 
charity,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  hearts  of  their  off- 
spring, and  left  their  example  as  a deathless  legacy. 
Surely  this  was  better  than  the  dignified  patronage 
now  courted  for  the  Scriptures,  or  the  pompous 
eulogies  pronounced  on  them  by  rival  orators ! '* 
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Aechdiocbss  of  Baltimore. — Ordinations, — 
On  the  19th  of  July  an  ordination  was  performed 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  at  Georgetown,  D. 
C.,  at  which  Messrs.  Michael  Tuffer,  Milesios 
Gibbons,  John  Aiken,  and  George  Yilliger,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  received  the  subdeaconship.  On  the 
following  day  they  were  ordained  deacons,  and  on  the 
22d  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood. 

At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Thomas  O’Niel  was  ordained 
subdeacon  on  the  8th  of  August,  deacon  on  the  9tb, 
and  priest  on  the  lOtb. 

Omfbrmaiion. — This  sacrament  was  administered 
on  the  2lst  of  J uly,  in  St.  Matthew’s  church,  Wash- 
ington city,  to  a large  number  of  persons. 

Religious  Profession, — At  the  convent  of  the  Yi- 
sitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  B.  Y.  Mary,  the  Most  Kev. 
Archbishop  admitted  to  the  solemn  vows  of  reli- 
gion sister  Mary  Serapbina  (Troutman), of  Wash- 
ington city,  and  sister  Mary  PetroniJla  ( Bulger) , and 
sister  Mary  Philoroena  (Malone), both  ofNew  York. 

Ordination, — On  the  2d  of  Sept,  an  ordination  was 
held  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  in  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel,  Baltimore,  when  Mr.  Timothy  G.  Riordon 
received  the  four  minor  orders;  Mr.  William  D.  Par- 
sons, the  subdeaconship ; Messrs.  Charles  C.  Brenan 
and  Thomas  P.  R.  Foley,  the  deaconship ; and  Rev. 
Joseph  Maguire  and  Rev.  Michael  Slattery,  dea- 
cons, were  promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood. 

Young  OaiholiPs  Friend  Society, — At  a meeting 
of  the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend  Society,  held  Au- 
gust 4th,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  William 
Joseph  Heuisler  (late  member  of  the  society),  as 
testamentary  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  bis  friends  and  associates — as  com- 
memorative of  his  many  good  qualities — and  as 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  regret  which  they 
experienced  at  bis  sudden  and  unexpected  death. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  premature  demise  of  our 
lamented  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Heuisler,  this  society 
has  experienced  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  active, 
zealous  and  faithful  members,  one  who  by  his  early 
and  continued  devotion  to  the  noble  cause  of 
charity,  has  written  by  his  Conduct,  the  best  eulogy 
diat  could  be  pronounced  upon  him,  and  whose 
gentlemanly  and  upright  deportment,  whose  kind 
and  courteous  conduct  tendered  on  all  occasions  to 
those  around  him,  invariably  won  and  received 
their  highest  regard  and  lasting  inendship. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  sympathizes  most 
deeply  and  sincerely  with  the  relatives  and  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  however  great  may  be  the 
cause  to  mourn,  however  sweetly  congenial  may 
be  the  impulse  of  nature  to  bedew  the  memory  of  a 
loved  one  with  the  tears  of  affection,  yet  still  the 
consolations  of  religion,  unfolding  that  bright  re- 


ward tendered  to  those  who  embrace  its  divine  and 
heavenly  invitations,  should  check  the  sigh  of  re- 
gret-should stop  the  tear  of  affection,  when  re- 
flecting bow  devoted  he  has  been  in  the  practice  of 
religion;  and  though  he  has  passed  the  vapor  bar- 
'rier  of  time,  and  entered  upon  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity, yet  secure  upon  the  anchor  of  faith  and  hope, 
we  may  confidently  though  humbly  indulge  the. 
expectation  that  he  has  exchanged  the  cares  of  this 
life  for  the  joys  of  a better.  i 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  be 
requested  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  departed  as- 
sociate. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  society  be 
directed  to  have  solemn  high  mass  celebrated  at  the 
Cathedral  (at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  proper) 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  our  departed  friend. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in 
the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  A.  SAWYER,  PresH, 
Bolivar  D.  Danels,  Rec,  See. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Confirmation. — We  learn 
from  a correspondent  that  the  Kt.  Rev.  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Boston  (Dr.  Fitzpatrick)  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  on  the  27th  July,  in 
Burlington,  Yt.  to  about  two  hundred  persons. 
The  same  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  preached  during  the  10| 
o’clock  Mass.  Among  his  bearers  were  many 
Protestants,  several  of  whom,  we  learn,  were  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  his  discourse. — F.  Jour, 
Diocxss  OF  New  Tobjc. — Ordination. — Ordina- 
tions were  held  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  by  the 
Rt,  Rev.  Coadjutor  Bishop  Dr.  M’Closkey,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  tliis  week, 
at  the  eight  o’clock  Mass ; and  the  following  geu- 
tlemen  were  raised  successively  to  the  orders  of 
subdeaconship,  deaconship  and  priesthood,  viz : — 
Messrs.  John  Sheridan,  Thomas  McEvoy,  William 
O’Reilley,  Sylvester  Malone,  Matthew  Higgins, 
Patrick  Kenny  and  George  M’Closkey. 

New  Chwriiies. — We  see  it  stated  in  the  papers 
that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  New  York  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  a new  church  in  Buffalo,  on  Sun- 
day last.  We  see  it  also  announced  that  the  same 
Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  has  happily  adjusted  the  difficul- 
ties for  some  time  past  unfortunately  existing  in 
the  St.  Louis  congregation. — Ibid. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
New  York  laid  the  comer  stone  for  a church  to  be 
erected  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Rrid, 

Dioc.  of  Richmond. — From  our  Correspondent. 
Sir : — ^A  day’s  journey  up  the  James  River  brought 
me  to  Richmond,  the  city  of  Hills.  While  in  Nor- 
folk 1 had  heard  much  said  of  the  turns  and 
bends  of  the  « noble  James,”  and  of  several  re- 
markable places,  notable  as  being  connected  with 
the  early  settlement  of  the  state  more  than  for  their 
present  appearance  or  oddity,  but,  owing  to  the 
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continaed  rain  which  commenced  toon  alter  our 
departure,  1 was  obliged  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
with  what  I bad  heard — preferring  also  a dry  seat 
in  a close  cabin  to  a wet  jacket  upon  an  open  deck — 
however  1 might  regret  being  unable  to  see  places 
designated  by  the  classic  names  of  Newport  News, 
Dancing  Point,  Tree  Point,  &c.  &c. 

The  boat  stopped  for  a short  time  at  Jamestown, 
where  there  is  still  standing  the  ruins  of  an  old 
brick  church  which  was  built  by  the  first  settlers. 
Several  of  the  passengers  were  anxious  to  go  on 
shore,  but  there  was  no  time  to  spare  for  such  a 
privilege.  One  young  gentleman  was  so  fond  of 
relics,  that  he  sent  a black  boy,  who  was  standing 
on  the  wharf,  to  procure  a brick  from  the  old 
church  (probably  because  that  church  was  con- 
nected with  the  religious  tolerance  of  the  settle- 
ment), but  before  the  messenger  returned  the  boat 
' was  ofl*.  It  may  be  strange  that  one  of  our  dis- 
senting brethren  should  have  any  veneration  for 
relics,  but  so  it  is,  this  young  man  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister.  He  wanted  the  brick  for  bis 
uncle,  who  was  so  wedded  to  religious  matters, 
that  he  would  give  more  for  a brick  from  “ the  old 
church,”  than  he  would  for  a yoke  of  oxen.  I felt 
sorry  for  the  young  man*s  disappointment,  but 
could  not  help  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that 
that  feeling  which  cannot  exist  with  Catholics, 
without  bringing  upon  them  the  odium  of  Protest- 
ants, should  now  be  a virtue  with  this  young  Bap- 
tist. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  calculated  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  a river  journey — one  is 
good  company,  the  other  a good  book.  Finding 
my  companions  affected  by  the  weather,  I had  re- 
course to  the  latter,  and  taking  up  the  January  No. 
of  your  Magazine,  soon  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  able  review  of  “ Brande’s  Encyclopedia,” 
and  then  arith  that  sterling  article  in  the  February 
No.  on  the  **  Influence  of  Catholicity  on  Civil 
Liberty,”  from  the  pen  of  your  valuable  corres- 
pondent, «M.  J.  S.”  We  arrived  in  Richmond 
about  9 o’clock  P.  M. 

The  next  morning,  when  I looked  from  my 
chamber  window,  I had  Capital  Square  in  full  view, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  capitol  of  the 
state,  a large  Grecian  building,  and,  standing  as  it 
does,  on  the  highest  point,  is  the  first  object  to  meet 
the  eye  of  a person  entering  the  city  from  either 
direction. 

8t.  Peter’s  church,  which  is  the  Cathedral  of  this 
diocess,  is  built  on  one  of  the  spacious  streets  lead- 
ing from  the  square.  It  is  a neat  building,  having 
a projecting  portico  and  steeple.  The  cross  which 
tops  the  steeple  is  another  prominent  object  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  steeples  and  cupolas  of  Rich- 
mond. St.  Peier’s,  Uke  St.  Patrick’s  in  Norfolk, 
is  without  galleries,  but  is  entirely  too  small  for 


the  congregation  attached  to  it  The  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  T.  O’Brien,  whose  residence  adjoins  the 
church,  and  whose  zeal  and  labors  are  well  fllus- 
trated  by  the  general  practical  Catholicity  of  his 
flock.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  Richnoond  is 
much  larger  than  in  Norfolk,  but,  being  generally 
persons  of  moderate  means,  they  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  having  but  one 
church — ^the  German  portion,  however,  had  already 
commenced  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
church,  and  the  settlement  of  a clergyman  who 
could  minister  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
while  the  other  portion  were  devising  plans  by 
which  to  enlarge  St.  Peter’s. 

St.  Joseph’s  Female  Academy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sisters  of  Charity — Sister  Josephine,  su- 
perior— is  a spacious  building,  centrally  and  well 
situated,  not  far  distant  from  the  church,  in  which 
all  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches  are  taught 
The  annual  charges  for  board,  doctor’s  fees,  bedding, 
&c.  is  $109— a few  extra  charges  for  branches  not 
included  in  the  usual  course.  The  day  scholars  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  at  charges  of^for  the 
first  class  $4,  second  $5,  third  $6  each,  per  quarter. 
The  revenue  of  the  academy  is  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Female  Asylum  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

St.  Vincent’s  Seminary,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Whelan,  is  about  one  and  a 
half  mile  from  the  city.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  a retired  locality,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
country  air  for  health,  and  country  room  for  health- 
ful exercises.  The  building  Is  large  and  well  ar- 
ranged for  all  the  desired  purposes — and  we  hope 
that  ere  long  this  seminary  will  be  in  as  full  tide  of 
prosperity  as  are  the  numerous  institutions  in  our 
own  diocess. 

A short  time  ago  a worthy  Presbyterian  divine 
undertook  to  destroy  Catholicity  in  Richmond  by  a 
course  of  lectures,  but  such  was  the  nature  of  his 
argumeniSf  and  so  vulgar,  and,  in  many  instances, 
so  indecent  were  the  anecdotes  with  which  he 
illustrated  his  lectures,  that  instead  of  injuring  Ca- 
tholicity he  only  made  friends  for  religion  where 
he  sought  to  made  enemies,  thus  giving  ns  another 
instance  of  good  coming  from  evil. 

Leaving  Richmond  by  the  cars,  I was  soon  in 
Petersburg — an  agreeable  little  city,  and  a place  of 
large  business,  although  somewhat  a victim  to  the 
internal  improvement  fever.  St.  Joseph’s  church 
is  a plain  but  handsome  little  building,  to  which  is 
attached  a large  lot  of  ground  of  some  value ; the 
congregation  numbers  about  one  hundred  and 
persons.  There  are  few  more  interesting  misaioDS 
than  this,  however  small  it  may  appear — for  tboogh 
the  field  is  not  large  the  soil  is  fruitful.  O.  O’B. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans.— Qmfirmatias. — 
On  the  18th  of  July,  Bishop  Blanc  administered 
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confirmatioD  to  fifty-five  persons  at  Paincourtville ; 
on  the  19th,  at  AssumptioD,  to  fifty-eight ; on  the 
21st,  at  Donaldsonville,  to  ninety-six.— Propogo/eur 
CaUioUque. 

Diocbss  of  Charleston.  — CiAifirmaiion. — 
This  sacrament  was  administered,  at  Locust  Grove, 
to  nineteen  persons ; at  Washington,  Wilkes  Co.  to 
three,  where  also  a church  under  the  invocation  of 
St.  Patrick  was  dedicated.  On  the  I4th  July 
several  persons  were  confirmed  at  Columbia. — U, 
8.  CaVi.  Miscel. 

Dxocbss  of  Cincinnati. — Episcopal  Visila* 
Hon. — ^There  were  nineteen  persons  confirmed  at 
the  church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James  near  Fulton; 
twelve  at  Mr.  Gallagher’s  settlement,  near  Wooster, 
and  twelve  at  St.  Francis,  Chippewa.  The  Bishop 
preached  to  a large  audience  in  the  Methodist 
meeting-house  at  Wooster. 

8t.  Vincent’s,  Akron,  Summit  county,  is  a new 
church  erected  since  last  spring,  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Howard.  It  is,  including  sacristy,  fifty-nine  by 
thirty-two  feet,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  churches 
in  the  diocess.  The  little  flock  is  fast  increas- 
ing here  and  very  zealous.  There  were  forty  con- 
firmed. 

The  church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cleveland, 
as  to  its  altar  and  interior  decorations,  realized  all 
we  had  heard  of  it.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  persons  confirmed. — Catholic  Telegraph. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Clerical  Retreat. — 
The  spiritual  retreat  of  our  secular  clergy  opened 


at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Thomas,  on 
Sunday  the  26th  of  July,  and  terminated  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  evening,  the  8d  of  August.  There 
were  in  attendance  thirty-one  clergymen,  of  whom 
thirty  were  from  our  own  diocess,  and  one  from 
that  of  Vincennes. — Cath.  .Advocate. 

Humbuos. — ^The  statements  lately  so  widely 
circulated,  respecting  a woman  condemned  to  death 
for  apostatising  from  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  and  the  decree  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  forbidding  any  one  to  become  a Pro- 
testant without  the  royal  license,  turn  out  to  be 
pious  humbugs  to  suit  the  enlightened  spirit  of  this 
“Protestant  country.”  The  British  ambassador 
exposes  the  first — the  laws  of  the  Austrian  empire 
expose  the  other. — Cath.  Telegraph. 

Illiberal. — We  regret  that  the  Banner  of  the 
Cross  should  consider  it  a compliment  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  persecuting  Maryland  Episcopa- 
lians of  the  last  century,  whose  hostility  to  civil 
and  religious  freedom  is  unequivocally  reprobated 
by  the  high-church  party  of  the  present  day. 
Quantum  mutaius  ! 

Obituary. — Died,  in  Columbus,  Geo.  on  the 
18th  ult.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moloney,  a native  of 
the  county  Limerick,  Ireland.  During  his  brief 
and  severe  illness  (bilious  fever)  he  was  attended 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cofley,  at  whose  hands  he  received 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  church  ; and  fully  aware 
of  his  approaching  departure,  met  death  with  the 
most  consoling  dispositions.— 17.  5.  Cath.  MisceL 
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Dke  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; with  moral  re- 
flections, critical  illustrations,  and  explanatory 
notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Rutter,  &c.  New 
York : R.  Martin  & Co. 

We  have  received  Part  8 of  this  valuable  work, 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  publishers. 
It  is  beautifully  executed,  and  each  part  is  adorned 
with  a highly  finished  engraving.  As  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  publication,  they  are  such  as  must  ne- 
cessarily recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of 
every  Christian. 

Eustachius : an  episode  of  the  flrst  ages  of  Christian- 
ity. By  C.  Schmid.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Baltimore : F.  Lucas,  jr.  18mo.  pp.  196. 

This  story  is  based  upon  the  well  known  fact  re- 
corded in  ecclesiastical  history,  relative  to  the  con- 
version of  St.  Eustachius.  It  is  written  in  the 
usual  interesting  style  which  characterizes  all  the 
writings  of  Schmid,  and  combines  in  the  happiest 
manner  the  pleasing  with  the  instructive.  It  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  all  classes  of  persons. 


This  little  volume  forms  the  eleventh  number  of 
the  Youth's  Library,  so  favorably  known  to  the  Ca- 
tholic community. 

Valedictory  Address,  delivered  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  Georgetown  college,  July  25/A,  1844. 
By  William  Pinkney  Brooke,  of  Maryland.  Pub- 
lished by  request  of  his  friends.  Washington  : 
Printed  by  Blair  & Rives.  Pp.  12. 

Valedictory  performances,  and  particularly  those 
which  terminate  the  close  of  a collegiate  career,  are 
frequently  mere  formalities,  and  still  more  frequent- 
ly are  they  devoid  of  that  deep  feeling  and  impres- 
sive thought  which  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is 
so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  said  of  the  address  before  us.  Mr.  Brooke 
seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  task  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
he  grasped  the  realities  of  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future,  with  a vigor  of  sentiment  and  a pathos 
of  style  which  are  equally  honorable  to  bis  mind 
and  bis  heart. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR, 


SwiAij/-  Pent.  (1st  Sept.)  pcm.  9lh  less,  and 

com.  of  S.  ifimdiaa  nnd  MM.  in  Laud«  and  Mass,  In 
which  Gi.  Cr.  Itc.  Green.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 

2 Monday.  S.  Stephen  C.  sein.  (Hyin.  mer.  tup.)  2 col.  mi 

tunctisy  3 adlib.  fV'kUe.  Vesp.  of  the  feasu 

3 Tutsday.  Fcria,  2 col.  ndcliumy  3 a eutvMt.  Green. 

Vesp.  of  feria. 

4 Wednetday.  Feria,  col.  as  on  2d.  inst.  Green.  Vesp.  of 

fol.  (in  hymn  mer.  sup.) 

5 Thvenday.  'S.  Lawrence  Juehnion,  BC.  semid.  In  mass 

Gl.  and  col.  as  yest.  While.  Vesp.  of  the  feast. 

6 Frilay.  Feria,  in  mass  col.  as  yest.  Green.  jJbsHnence. 

Vesp.  of  fol. 

7 Saturday.  Otlice  of  the  concep.  of  the  BVM.  semid.  in 

mass  Gl.  2 col.  de  Sp.  sancto.  3 Eccl.  or  pro  Papa.  Pref. 
et  te  in  commem.  eoncep.  White.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com  of 
Sunday. 

8 Sunday,  f 15th  after  Pent.  (2d.  Sept.)  Nativ.  of  the  BVM. 

d.  2'  cl.  with  oct.  9th  less,  and  com.  of  Sund.  and  8. 
Adrian  in  Lauds  and  Mass.  com.  of  8.  is  omit,  in  solemn 
mass.  Cr.  Pref.  of  BV'.  et  te  in  naliv.  and  Gosp.  of  8und. 
at  the  end.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  Bund.  B.  Gorgonius. 

9 Monday,  j Of  the  Oct.  semid.  9th  less,  and  com.  of  S.  in 

Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  3 col.  de  Spiritu  t.  and  Cr. 
White.  Vesp.  of  fol.  coin,  of  Oct. 

10  Tuesday,  f S.  Nicholas  Tolent.  C.  doub.  com.  of  Oct.  In 

Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  and  Cr.  White,  In 
Vesp.  com.  of  Oct.  nnd  SB.  I’rolns,  fitc. 

11  Wednesday.  Of  the  Oct.  sera.  9th  less,  nnd  com.  of  88.  in 
Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  3 col.  de  Sp.  sanctOy  and 
Cr.  White.  Vesp.  of  the  Oct. 

12  Thursday,  f Of  the  Oct.  semid.  in  Mass  2 col.  do  sp.  a.  3 

Ekcl.  or  pro  Papa,  and  Cr.  White,  Vesp.  of  Oct. 

13  Friday.  Of  tlie  Oci.  semid.  as  yest.  White.  AhAinenee, 

Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  Oct. 

14  Saturday,  f {Annir.  of  the  consec.  of  M.  Rev.  Archh.  of 

Balt.)  Exalt,  of  the  ’Holy  Cross,  gr.  d.  com  of  Oct.  in 
Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  and  Pref.  de  eruce. 
Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  Sund.  S.  Nicoinedcs. 

15  Sunday,  f 16lh  after  Pent.  (3d.  Bept.)  Holy  name  of 

Mary,  gr.  d.  9th  less,  of  liom.  nnd  com.  of  Bund,  and  B. 
in  Lauds  and  .Mass, in  which  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  Et  tein festiv. 
and  Gosp.  of  Sund.  at  the  end.  White,  In  Vesp.  com. 
of  Sund.  and  fol.  and  SB.  Euph.  &c. 

16  Monday,  BB.  Cornelius  and  Cyprian,  MM.  semid.  9th 

less,  and  com.  of  BB.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl. 
and  3 col.  A cunctit.  Red,  Vesp.  of  fol.  (in  hym. 
mer,  sup.)  com.  of  prec. 


17  T^ieaday,  Stigmas  of  S.  Francis,  doub.  In  Mass  GL 

White.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

18  IFednesdoy.  Emb.  day.  Fast,  8.  Joseph  a Cujmt.  C. 
doub.  9th  less,  of  bom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lands  aid 
Mass,  in  which  Gl.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end.  WUe. 
Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

19  Thur^ay.  88.  JanuariusandCoropan.  MM.  d.  InMw 

Gi.  Red.  Vesp.  from  ch.  ofibl.  com.  of  prec. 

20  Friday.  Emh.  day.  Fast,  Vig.  of  8.  Matthew.  88.  Eo- 

Btachius  and  Compan.  MM.  doub.  9th  less,  of  hom.  aid 
com.  of  fer.  in  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  3 col.  t^. 
and  Gosp.  of  fer.  at  the  end.  Red.  Vesp.  of  fol.  oun. 
of  prec. 

21  Saturday.  Emh.  day.  Fast.  8.  Matthew  Ap.  and  Eranf. 

d.  2 cl.  9lh  less,  of  hom.  and  com.  of  fer.  in  Lauds  aid 
Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  App.  and  Gosp.  of  fer.  atlbe 
end.  Red.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  Sund.  and  SS. 
Maurice,  &c. 

!22  Sunday.  17th  after  Pent.  (4th  Sept.)  Seven  Doloanef 
the  BV^M.  gr.  d.  (15th  inst.)  9th  less,  of  hom.  and  cm. 
of  Sund.  and  88.  in  Lauds  and  Mass.  Cr.  Pref.  Ettein 
Transjix.  and  Gosp.  of  Bund  at  the  end.  H'hite.  In  V, 
com.  of  Sund.  and  fol.  and.  8.  Theda. 

23  Monday.  8.  Linus,  PM.  semid.  9Ui  less,  and  com.  of  S.ia 

Lauds  and  Mmts,  in  which  Gl.  3 col.  A cunctis. 
Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

24  Tucsdiiy.  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  gr.  doub.  In  Man  GL 

Cr.  Pref.  EH  tein  festiv.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fyL 

25  Wednesday.  B.  Thomas  of  Villanova.  BC.  d.  (iSM.  iost) 
in  hym.  mer.  tup.  In  Mass  Gl.  White.  In  Vesp.  am. 
of  fol.  nnd  SB.  Cyprian,  &c. 

26  Thursday.  Olhce  of  the  B.  Sacrament,  semid.  Less.  1 

noct.  from  5tli  Sund.  of  Sept.  9th  less,  and  com.  MM.ia 
Lauds  and  Mass.  GI.  3 col.  eunrfit,  and  Pref.  of  Nativ. 
White.  Vesp.  from.  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

27  EHday.  SB.  Cosmos  and  Damian,  MM.  semid.  Len.  1 

noct.  from  fer.  6 after  5ih  Sund.  Sept.  In  Mass  GL  2 
col.  *4  cunctis.  3 ad  lib.  Red.  Abstinence. 

28  Saturday.  B.  VVenceslaus,  M.  setn.  Less.  1 nocL  from 

Bat.  afier  5th  Sund.  Bept.  In  Moss  as  yest.  Red,  Yetp. 
of  fol.  com.  of  1 Sund.  Oct. 

29  Sunday,  f 18th  after  Pent.  (1  OcU)  Dedicatkra  of  8. 

Michael  Archangel^  d.  2 cl.  9 less,  and  com.  of  Sund.  ia 
Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  of  Trin.  and 
Gosp.  of  Bund,  at  the  end.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of 
fol.  and  Sund. 

30  Monday,  f S.  Jerom,  CD.  doub.  In  Mass  GL  and  Cr. 

While,  In  Vesp.  com.  of  Ibl. 


SUN’S  upper  limb  rises  and  sets,  (corr.  for  refract.)  M.  T.  MOON  rises  or  sets.  Mean  time. 
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THE  UNITY  OF 

1.  Unity  of  the  Church,  By  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Chichester. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  12mo. 
pp.  305. 

2.  What  w tha  Church  of  Christ  f with  a pasto- 
ral letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more : Daniel  Brunner.  18rao.  pp.  156. 

The  two  volumes  heading  this  article  treat 
professedly  of  the  same  question  under 
different  titles,  and  afford  us  an  opportune  oc- 
casion to  present  the  readers  of  our  Magazine 
with  a few  remarks  on  the  vital  question  of 
the  UnUy  of  the  Church.  This  topic  rightly 
discussed,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  Protest- 
antism, and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  countless  discussions  on  the  various 
truths  which  have  been  assailed  since  the  era 
of  the  so-called  reformation ; it  is  a subject 
which  has  been  constantly  presented  to  the 
reluctant  view  of  modern  sectarianism  by  our 
great  controversialists  Bellarmine,  Bossuet,  Ni- 
cole, &c.,  and  the  impartial  and  sincere  inquirer 
who  has  investigated  this  subject,  must  have 
been  fully  convinced  that  unity,  the  first  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  church,  as  developed  in 
the  apostles’  creed,  and  as  understood  by  all 
antiquity,  is  the  most  obviously  deficient  char- 
acter of  Protestantism,  in  which  you  would  in 
vain  look  for  any  thing  like  unity.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Luther,  it  has  arrayed  creed  against 
creed,  altar  against  altar,  anathema  against 
anathema,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  these  va- 
riations were  more  or  less  calculated  to  please 
\ OL  III. — No.  10.  55 
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by  the  very  novelty  which  they  presented. 
Puseyism,  as  it  is  called  now,  is  another  in- 
stance of  this  display  of  Protestant  unity. 
We  wish  it  were  the  last  link  of  a chain  which 
has  now  fettered  religion  for  tliree  centuries. 
We  wish  it  were  the  last  act  of  a drama 
which  has  now  lasted  too  long.  Certain  it  is 
that  Protestant  sects  seem  to  have  described 
the  full  circle  of  errors  : their  last  resource  is 
to  retrace  their  steps  and  return  to  the  point 
from  which  they  started : we  mean  Catholic 
unity. 

The  two  works  already  alluded  to  are  from 
the  Oxford  school,  and  we  ^confess  that  we 
have  witnessed  with  pleasure,  the  efforts  of 
the  authors  to  assume  a little  more  of  the 
truly  Catholic  mien.  The  approximation  is 
equally  wonderful  and  consoling.  Two  cen- 
turies ago  these  works  would  no  doubt  have 
been  stigmatised  as  crude  Romanism, as  tainted 
with  superstition,  as  anti-scriptural  and  as  the 
offspring  of  some  designing  papist;  they 
could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  Pro- 
testant pens.  The  authors  are  the  advocates 
of  tradition,  they  quote  the  councils  and  the 
holy  fathers,  and  the  style  and  illustrations  of 
their  works  are  imitations  of  the  phraseology 
and  representations  of  the  Catholic  church. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  our  Episcopal 
brethren  on  these  advances  towards  unity, 
and  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may 
soon  take  the  final  step  for  the  achievement  of 
so  desirable  an  object.  We  offer  our  remarks 
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in  this  article  with  the  sole  view  of  aiding 
this  happy  consummatioD.  We  would  wish 
our  brethren  of  the  Anglican  church  to  eschew 
not  only  the  name  but  also  the  principles  of 
Protestantism;  and  to  adopt  not  merely  the 
language  of  Catholicism^  but  the  dutiful  sub- 
mission also  which  it  pays  to  a lawfully  con- 
stituted pastorship.  They  have  for  this  pur- 
pose only  to  carry  out  fairly  and  sincerely  the 
principles  which  they  profess  on  the  unity  of 
the  church:  for  admitting/ as  they  do^  that 
there  is  but  one  church,  that  heresy  and  schism 
exclude  us  from  it,  and  that  the  ancient  church 
is  neither  heretical  nor  schismatic,  the  argu- 
ment seems  irresistible  that  they  are  in  a state 
which  may  justly  awaken  their  apprehensions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  church  is 
inculcated  in  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
writings ; it  is  illustrated  by  numberless  com- 
parisdns  and  allegories,  and  is  enforced  by  the 
threat  of  severe  penalties.  It  is  the  first  quality 
or  property  which  the  primitive  Christians 
were  taught  in  the  symbol,  to  ascribe  to  the 
church,  et  vnam,  aanetam,  CathoUeam  etapostoH- 
earn  eeclesiam,  and  church  history  is  scarcely 
any  thing  more  than  a record  of  the  various 
attempts  of  certain  men  to  dissolve  that  unity, 
and  of  the  means  which  have  been  employed 
to  preserve  it  unbroken.  There  are  no  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  nor  is  there  a council 
which  could  not  be  adduced  in  vindication  of 
this  unity ; many  fathers  have  written  pro- 
fessedly on  the  subject,  as  St.  Cyprian,  whose 
work  the  archdeacon  of  Chichester  often 
quotes  and  considers  authoritative.  St.  Austin 
was  of  opinion  that  the  subject  of  church 
unity  should  not  be  left  unexplained  even  to 
the  catechumens  who  are  slow  of  understand- 
ing ; and  this  is  the  main  reason  assigned  by 
Dr.  Manning  for  placing  the  suliject  of  the 
unity  cf  the  Ckunh,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

But  what  is  that  unity  which  all  admit  to 
be  essential  to  the  church  of  Christ  ? What  is 
the  nature  of  the  bond  which  should  connect 
all  its  members,  in  order  that  they  may  be  said 
to  form  one  body,  and  to  belong  to  one  society? 
What  are  the  misdeeds  which  exclude  an  in- 
dividual from  this  society  ? Here  the  difiSculty 
begins  with  our  separated  brethren,  and  they 
have  labored  hard  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
dilSerent  religious  sects,  with  their  countless 
variety  of  creeds,  tenets,  articles,  orders  and 


modes  of  government,  form  one  church. 
Those  of  the  most  liberal  cast  admit  within 
its  pale  all  men  whatever,  who  follow  their 
reason  as  the  great  means  of  discovering  truth, 
and  hence,  he  that  rejects  the  Scriptures  as  a 
human  fabrication  as  well  as  he  who  believes 
them  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  the  Jew, 
the  pagan,  the  idolater,  and  even  the  atheist, 
will  all  constitute  but  one  society,  remarkable 
by  the  bond  of  unity  which  connects  its  mem- 
bers. This  is  the  widest  latitudinarianism ; a 
system,  which  is  the  logical  result  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment,  as  independent  of 
church  authority, and  strange  to  say, in  the  con- 
fusion of  modern  ideas  it  has  been  advocated  by 
some,  though  in  reality  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a revival  of  the  pagan  dogma,  that  the 
Deity  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  con- 
cerns of  men,  and  satisfied  with  the  happiness 
which  he  enjoys  above,  is  equally  indififerent 
to  the  religion  and  impiety  of  mortals.  Oth- 
ers, aware  that  this  view  of  things  is  the  de- 
struction of  all  religion,  and  annihilates  the 
fruits  of  man’s  redemption  by  Christ,  consider 
the  oneness  of  the  church  to  consist  in  em- 
bracing all  those  who  place  confidence  in  the 
Redeemer,  who  believe  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
are  free  from  gross  and  fundamental  errors. 
What  these  errors  are,  which  would  sever  the 
unity  of  the  church,  is  a point  very  difiicult 
to  decide ; and  here  there  is  almost  as  much 
room  for  latitudinarianism  as  in  the  preceding 
system.  To  deny  all  the  sacraments  is  a fun- 
damental error  according  to  some,  but  not  so 
according  to  others.  To  deny  episcopacy  and 
an  ecclesiastical  ministry  is  very  fundamental 
in  the  views  of  one  sect,  while  with  another 
it  is  not  a matter  of  serious  moment ; some 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  as  a funda- 
mental doctrine,  others  reject  it  Nor  is  this 
discrepancy  of  opinion  a source  of  astonish- 
ment, when  we  reflect  that  they  among  whom 
it  exists,  have  no  tribunal  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain what  is,  and  what  is  not  fundamentaL 
The  page  of  history  cannot  fail  to  display 
to  the  impartial  observer,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  church,  we  mean  the  Catholic 
church,  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  in 
communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome,  has 
ever  maintained  inviolate  its  sacred  preroga- 
tive of  unity.  He  will  perceive  that  the  Ca- 
tholic system  is  no  after-clap  theory  ; that  it 
originated  with  the  apostles  and  disciples  who 
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followed  Christ  to  the  mount  where  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  is  found  developed 
less  in  their  words  than  in  their  actions.  The 
church  is  a visible  society,  composed  of  all 
those  who  admit,  without  the  least  exception, 
the  same  faith,  as  defined  by  a body  of  pastors, 
and  who  are  subject  to  the  government  of 
those  pastors,  that  is  the  bishops,  having  one 
at  their  head  who  is  thus  the  centre  of  unity. 
To  reject  the  least  article  defined  by  the  body 
of  pastors,  has  always  been  deemed  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  church  by  heresy:  to  abjure  the 
obedience  due  to  the  pastors  of  the  church  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  without  however  deny- 
ing the  doctrines  defined  by  them,  has  always 
been  considered  as  an  exclusion  from  the 
church  by  schism. 

That  a perfect  agreement  in  faith  is  required 
from  all  the  members  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  denial  of  any  article  whatever  propounded 
by  the  body  of  pastors,  constitutes  the  crime 
of  heresy,  and  excludes  from  the  church  of 
Chrjst,  is  plain  from  almost  every  text  of 
Scripture  which  alludes  to  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  from  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  apostle  tells  us  in  the 
most  positive  language,  that  God  has  estab- 
lished an  external  ministry,  consisting  of  apos- 
tles, evangelists  and  other  pastors  and  teachers, 
**  unto  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till 
we  ail  meet  in  the  unity  of  faith  ....  that 
we  may  not  be  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.'^  * 
Now,  if  unity  of  faith  were  not  essential  to 
the  church,  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  St. 
Paul?  If  all  the  Protestant,  Greek  and  Catho- 
lic clergy  were  ministers  of  the  same  society, 
and  however  difierent  their  tenets,  it  would 
follow  that  evangelists,  apostles,  pastors  and 
teachers  are  established,  not  for  the  unity  but 
for  the  diversity  of  faith,  and  we  would  be 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
believing  now  one  thing,  then  another,  after- 
wards a third,  and  thus  passing  from  system 
to  system,  from  opinion  to  opinion,  we  would 
at  length  complete  the  circle  of  human  errors. 
The  apostle,  in  the  epistle  already  quoted, 
compares  the  church  to  a body  whose  head  is 
**  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body  com- 
pacted and  fitly  joined  together,  by  what  every 
point  supplieth  according  to  the  operation  in 
the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 

•Eph.4,  11. 


the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  cha- 
rity.” • If  unity  of  faith  is  not  a constituent 
quality  of  the  church,  it  must  be  a whole, 
composed  of  jarring  and  conflicting  parts  3 let 
us  imagine  it  for  instance  under  the  symbol 
of  a human  body  introduced  by  the  apostle : 
the  feet,  we  may  conceive  to  be  those  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ ; the  trunk  will  be 
formed  of  those  who  admit  two  sacraments ; 
the  breast  of  those  who  admit  three ; the  right 
arm  will  embrace  those  who  admit  all  the 
books  of  Scripture,  the  left  those  who  admit 
only  a portion  of  them.  Sectarians  of  every 
hue  might  be  accommodated,  some  affirming 
the  necessity  of  grace  and  others  denying  it, 
some  acknowledging  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  others  only  a 
figurative  presence,  &c.  What  an  admirable 
body  would  this  be,  and  how  well  compacted 
and  filly  joined  together!  If  such  were  the 
church  of  Christ,  it  would  exhibit  a collection 
not  less  heterogeneous  than  that  of  the  poet : 

**  Haniano  eapiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 

Jungere  ai  relit,  .... 

Spectatam  admiMi  riaam  teoeatia,  amici  ?** 

The  idea  of  heresy  would  never  have  sprung 
up  among  Christians,  if  unity  of  faith  had 
not  been  considered  an  essential  feature  of  the 
church ; because  the  privilege  of  private  judg- 
ment being  once  conceded  to  all,  no  individual 
could  have  claimed  a right  to  expostulate  with 
his  neighbor  on  any  point  of  doctrine.  But 
what  have  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
apostles  on  this  point?  What  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  entire  church  since  the  lime  .of 
the  apostles?  We  find  St.  Paul  recommending 
to  Timothy  ** faith  and  a good  conscience, 
which  some  rejecting,  have  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith,  of  whom  are  Hymeneus 
and  Alexander,  whom  I have  delivered  to  Satan, 
that  they  may  learn  not  to  bla8pheme.”t  How 
could  there  be  a possibility  of  making  a ship- 
wreck in  the  faith,  and  of  incurring  the  awful 
punishment  of  deliverance  to  Satan,  if  every 
one  were  allowed  to  think  as  he  pleases,  and 
there  were  no  other  articles  of  faith  than  what 
every  one  thinks  fit  to  believe?  Could  not 
Hymeneus  and  Alexander  have  pleaded  their 
point  as  well  as  Arius,  Nestorius,  Pelagius, 
Socinus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Wesley, 
Swedenborg  and  others?  St.  Paul  must  either 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  system  of  unity  in- 

• Eph.  ch.  4,  T.  16.  t i Tim.  ch.  1,  v.  19. 
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Tented  in  modem  times,  or  he  would  certainly 
have  held  a very  different  language.  He 
would  not,  for  instance,  have  given  the  follow- 
ing  recommendation  to  Titus : A man  that 
is  a heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
tion, avoid : knowing  that  he  that  is  such  a 
one, is  subverted  and  sinneth,  being  condemned 
by  bis  own  judgment.”  * The  following  pas- 
sage of  St  John  is  also  in  point ; Whosoever 
recedeth,  and  continueth  not  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  hath  not  God ; he  that  continueth 
in  the  doctrine,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  If  any  man  come  to  you  and  bring 
not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  the 
house,  nor  say  to  him  God  save  you,  for  he 
thatsaith  to  him  God  save  you,  communicateth 
with  his  wicked  works.”t  Here  the  apostle 
makes  no  exception  of  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine that  have  been  delivered,  and  might  be 
deemed  unimportant;  if  any  man  come  to 
you  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,”  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christ,  receive  him  not  into  the 
house,  lest  you  should  communicate  with  his 
wicked  works.J 

If  there  could  be  any  thing  unimportant  in 
doctrinal  matters,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
questions  regarding  circumcision  and  other 
observances  of  the  old  law.  The  apostles, 
however,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  these 
subjects  into  consideration,  and  their  decision, 
in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  clearly  points  out 
the  authority  by  which  questions  of  this  nature 
are  to  be  determined.  “ Forasmuch  as  we  have 
heard  that  some  who  went  out  from  us,  have 
troubled  you  with  words  subverting  your  souls 
to  whom  we  gaveno  commands».It  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  no 
farther  burden  upon  you.”}  The  apostles 
here  positively  declare,  that  they  who  taught 
the  necessity  of  legal  observances  had  left  the 
church,  and  subverted  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  they  charged  them  with  inexcusable 
presumption,  because  they  exercised  the  office 
of  teachers  without  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion ; ‘‘  10  whom  we  gave  no  command.”  The 
proceedings  and  the  injunctions  of  the  apos- 
tles equally  show,  that  there  is  in  the  church 
a body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  from  whose 

♦ Tituf,  ch.  3,  T.  11.  1 2 Rom.  9. 

J The  faithful  are  here  forewarned  not  to  expose 
their  faith  by  an  undue  familiarity  with  teachen  of  a 
false  doctrine.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  which  charitv  and  courtesy  im- 
pose. § Acts,  ch.  XT,  T.  24. 


commands”  all  doctrine  proceeds.  Now 
that  the  decision  of  the  apostles  was  binding 
upon  the  conscience  will  readily  be  admit- 
ted by  all;  we  find  likewise  that  St.  Paul 
“ commanded’^  his  disciples  to  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  apostles  and  of  the  ancients. 
Again,  writing  to  the  Galatians  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  Behold,  I Paul,  tell  you  that 
if  you  be  circumcised  Christ  will  profit  you 
nothing. ”t  We  should  suppose  that  this  was 
a very  pardonable  error,  if  any  such  there 
could  be  in  matters  of  doctrine ; the  Galatians, 
however,  are  admonished  that  Christ  will 
profit  them  nothing,  if  they  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a legal  observance,  which  has  been 
declared  unavailing  by  the  body  of  pastois. 
The  apostles  go  still  further  and  inform  ns, 
that  not  even  the  real  or  apparent  obscurity  of 
a doctrine  will  shield  its  opponent  from  con- 
demnation. St.  Peter  speaking  of  some  pas- 
sages in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  which  were 
hard  to  be  understood,  positively  asserts  that 
the  unlearned  and  the  unstable  wrest  them  as 
also  the  other  Scriptures  “ to  their  own  perdi- 
tion.”:!^ The  consequence  is  unavoidable  that 
even  in  those  things  which  are  really  abstruse 
and  hard  to  be  understood,  we  cannot  depart 
from  sound  doctrine  without  incurring  per- 
dition.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  tradition  on  this  subject,  as  the  history 
of  the  rise,  condemnation,  and  fall  of  every 
error,  is  but  a continual  exemplification  of  the 
unity  of  doctrine  required  for  the  unity  of  the 
church.  One  or  two  passages,  however,  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  venerated  fathers  of 
antiquity,  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest.  St 
Irenaeus  who  was  cotemporary  with  the 
last  apostle,  says;  ‘‘The  church,  though 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  maintains  the 
faith  with  all  zeal  and  solicitude,  as  if  she 
dwelt  in  one  house.  She  admits  that  faith  in 
a uniform  way,  as  if  she  had  but  one  mind 
and  one  heart,  and  by  an  admirable  unanimity 
she  professes  and  teaches  those  truths  as  if 
she  had  but  one  mouth,  for  though  the  lan- 
guages of  nations  are  different,  still  the  strength 
of  tradition  is  every  where  one  and  the  same ; 
the  churches  of  Germany,  Spain,  Gaul,  of  the 
east  and  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  believe  not  and  teach  not  in  different 

• Acti,  ch.  XV,  V.  24.  t G*l-  ®h.  v,  v.  2. 

1 2 Peter,  oh.  3,  v.  16. 
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ways.”*  Coaid  Ihe  aggregate  of  Protestant 
charches,  or  one-half  or  on^fourth  of  them 
hold  this  language  with  any  pretension  to 
troth  ? Is  not  this  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  Catholic  church  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  every  where  teaching  the  same 
doctrinal  points?  St  Gregory  Nazianzen 
whose  profound  erudition  and  exquisite  judg- 
ment have  won  for  him  the  title  of  theolo- 
gian” by  excellence,  declares  that  the  most 
dangerous  heretics  are  those  who,  in  other 
respects  maintaining  a sound  doctrine,  will  by 
one  word,  a drop  of  venom,  as  it  were,  destroy 
the  simplicity  and  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith 
received  from  -the  apostles  by  tradition.”t 
Here  the  unity  of  doctrine  or  of  faith  is  pro- 
nounced so  essential,  that  the  least  error,  even 
a word,  will  be  sufficient  to  corrupt  it  and  to 
involve  in  the  guilt  of  heresy.  We  might 
easily  extend  our  quotations  and  multiply  our 
arguments,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary,  par- 
ticularly as  the  works  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  appear  to  admit  theoretically  the 
necessity  of  oneness  in  faith,  though  they  do 
not  consistently  carry  out  this  principle.  The 
bishop  of  Maryland  most  unequivocally  asserts 
in  bis  pastoral  letter,  that, 

Christians,  we  are  bound  equally  to 
all  the  truth  in  faith  and  practice,  and  to  every 
part.  It  is  no  privilege  of  ours  to  select  what 
we  deem  important,  and  lay  the  rest  aside. 
We  have  not  the  tmih  if  we  are  destitute  of 
any  portion  of  it  If  our  destituuon  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  choice,  we  are  guilty  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  whole.  It  came  from  heaven 
entire.  It  was  sent  into  the  world  by  its  com- 
missioned bearers.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
and  held  in  that  same  entireness.”^ 

This  is  a most  orthodox  and  Catholic  de- 
claration. But  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that,  according  to  the  meaning  of  this 
emphatic  declaration,  the  church  of  England 
which  h Calvinistic,  the  church  of  Rome 
which  is  Catholic,  the  church  of  Sweden 
which  is  Lutheran,  the  Greek  church,  or 
church  of  Russia,  which  is  schismatical,  form 
but  one  church,  bound  together  by  unity  of 
faith.  A few  pages  further  on,  in  the  same 
pastoral  letter,  we  find  this  statement : 

So  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in  Ckrut 
and  every  one  membere,  one  of  another.  This 
is  no  description  of  * an  aggregation  ’ of  inde- 

* Adv.  haer.  1.  i,  c.  10.  f Tract,  de  Jade. 
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pendent  persons  or  communities,  but  of  * a 
t>odY  whose  Itfe  depends  vpon  Us  wiUy.  As  we 
read  it,  we  receive  it,  and  are  sure  that  we  re- 
ceive  it  rkhtly,  becatue  the  whole  Christian 
world,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  wWurut  an  ea~ 
ceptkn,  so  received  i^.”* 

A most  wholesome  doctrine ! A beautiful 
homage  paid  to  the  tradition  of  the  Christian 
church  during  fifteen  hundred  years!  The 
author  might  have  easily  swollen  the  number 
to  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  the  same  dhurch 
which  rejected  all  heretics  and  schismatics  for 
fifteen  centuries,  has  rejected  with  equal  unan- 
imity the  different  sects  that  have  sprung  up 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  Explaining 
more  fully  what  he  means  by  the  entireness  of 
faith,  the  bishop  adds. 

In  the  Bible,  in  the  Bible  alone,  we  seek 
for  all  saving  truth.  From  the  Bible,  from  the 
Bible  alone  we  would  derive  all,  even  the 
least  particulars  of  our  faith  and  teaching. 
But  it  must  be  the  Bible  in  its  own  pure  prim- 
itive meaning,  not  explained  away,  and  ac- 
commodated to  modern  notions  and  evil  times.” 

Of  the  consistency  of  these  statements  with 
the  preceding  we  will  not  undertake  to  speak  : 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Bible  may  be  explained  away 
and  accommodated  to  modern  notions  and  evil 
times ; whence  it  follows  that  a living  tribunal 
is  necessary  to  decide  upon  its  interpretation, 
and  this  tribunal,  as  it  has  already  been  stated, 
is  the  body  of  pastors.  Now  we  ask  whether 
this  body  of  chief  pastors,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  perversion  of  the  Scriptures  and  its  “ ac- 
commodation to  modem  notions  and  evil 
times,”  did  not  pass  condemnation  against  the 
attempts  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Henry  VIII,  Eli- 
zabeth and  Cranmer,  to  alter  the  faith  of  the 
church  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  demonstrated  that  unity 
of  doctrine  is  an  essential  element  in  the  unity 
of  the  church ; but  it  is  not  the  only  one ; 
unity  of  government  is  also  indispensable  in 
the  church  as  it  is  in  ail  societies.  In  other 
words,  the  government  of  the  church  has 
been  confided  to  the  bishops,  under  the  au- 
thority of  a chief  pastor,  the  Roman  pontiff; 
and  whoever  refuses  obedience  to  these 
pastors  in  the  government  of  the  church, 
becomes  a schismatic  and  ceases  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  church.  Where  there  are  two  dis- 
distinct  governments,  there  are  also  two  dis- 

* Ibid.  p.  12. 
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tioct  societies,  and  eonseqaentlf  there  is  no 
unity.  The  Scripture  represents  the  church 
to  us  under  the  emblem  of  a family,  and 
nothing  could  express  more  clearly  the  unity 
of  government  required  in  the  church;  for 
there  is  no  institution  among  men,  in  which 
unity  of  views,  of  interests,  of  feelings,  is 
more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  a family. 
The  church,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  often 
compared  to  the  human  body,  where  also  the 
most  absolute  unity  of  government  prevails. 
If  the  feet  were  to  move  in  one  direction  when 
commanded  to  move  in  another,  if  the  hands 
went  upwards  when  we  wished  to  lower  them, 
if  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  our  other  senses  did 
not  submit  to  that  absolute  unity  of  govern- 
ment which  we  observe  within  us,  life  would 
soon  be  extinguished.  But  that  is  impossible : 
a schism  cannot  take  place  in  our  body ; nei- 
ther can  there  be  a schism,  properly  speaking, 
in  the  church,  because  she  rejects  from  her 
bosom  all  those  who  do  not  submit  to  her  go- 
vernment, which  is  one.  The  moment  any 
of  her  members  form  an  independent  minis- 
try, opposed  to  hers,  they  cease  to  be  one 
with  her,  and  by  this  very  fact  are  excluded 
from  the  body  which  is  alike  inaccessible  to 
heresy  and  schism. 

That  the  establishment  of  a separate  and  in- 
dependent ministry  constitutes  an  infraction 
of  church  unity,  and  excludes  its  authors  and 
abettors  from  her  communion,  is  an  inference 
which  follows  plainly  from  the  account  left 
us  of  two  schisms,  which  arose  in  the  golden 
age  of  Christianity.  In  the  third  century  No- 
vatian,  guided  apparently  by  a love  of  justice, 
but  in  reality  the  victim  of  a fiery  ambition, 
censured  Cornelius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  because 
the  latter  received  too  easily  to  terms  of  penance, 
the  unfortunate  individuals  who  had  betrayed 
their  faith  in  the  time  of  persecution.  In  or- 
der to  remedy  this  fancied  evil,  he  proclaimed 
himself  bishop  of  Rome,  having  caused  him- 
self to  be  ordained  by  three  Italian  bishops, 
whom  he  had  bribed  for  the  purpose.  How 
did  the  church  view  this  proceeding  ^ Nova- 
' tian  was  excommunicated  by  a council,  con- 
vened in  Rome  in  the  year  251,  and  Novatian 
and  the  Novatians  were  uniformly  and  invari- 
ably handed  down  to  posterity,  as  schismatics 
who  had  brought  upon  themselves  the  sentence 
of  spiritual  death,  by  erecting  altar  against  altar. 
St.  Cyprian  would  not  so  much  as  enter  into 


a controveray  with  them  on  any  point  of  doc- 
trine ; for  the  very  fact  that  they  had  swerved 
from  the  unity  of  ecckaiastical  government, 
and  rent  the  seamless  garment  of  Christ,  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  chutch,  and  rendered  all 
refutation  of  their  doctrine  useless.  No  mat- 
ter what  Novatianus  teaches,  for  he  leaches 
out  of  the  church.  Whoever  else  he  may  be, 
he  who  remains  not  in  the  church  of  Christ,  is 
not  a Christian.’^ 

The  other  schism  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
was  that  of  Donatus  and  his  followers  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  Cecilian  as  the  law- 
fully elected  bishop  of  Carthage.  We  learn 
from  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Christian 
antiquity,  that  they  were  regarded  as  revolted 
members  of  the  church,  and  expelled  from 
her  communion.  To  bring  them  back  to  the 
fold  was  the  object  of  many  of  the  books  which 
St.  Augustine  wrote,  while  various  confer- 
ences were  held  by  him  for  the  same  purpose, 
which,  with  the  zeal  that  be  otherwise  dis- 
played for  the  honor  of  religion,  have  con- 
tributed 10  rank  him  among  the  greatest  saints 
and  most  illustrious  doctors  of  the  Christiaa 
church.  That  unity  of  government  is  essen- 
tial to  the  church  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the 
authors  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  archdeacon  could  not  have  used 
stronger  and  more  conclusive  language  upon 
the  subject.  The  work  approved  by  the  bishop 
of  Maryland,  is  equally  positive  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

Let  our  church  feeling  direct  us  to  view 
the  church  as  a whole,  and  as  one  society 
founded  by  Christ  manifest  in  the  ftesh — its 
principles  and  rules  as  God’s,  brought  down 
to  man’s  comprehension ; and  let  it  direct  us 
farther  to  consider  the  undivisible  unity  of 
this  church — ^ihat  it  is  one,  and  we  cannot 
make  another  ....  to  desert  from  church 
communion  will  be  felt  to  be  a desertion  of 
the  body  of  Christ : to  create  or  countenance 
a schism  in  the  church,  by  setting  ruler  against 
ruler,  and  communion  against  communion, 
will  be  to  rend  his  seamless  garment,  and  to 
establish  a new  line  of  pastors  and  a new  so- 
ciety, will  be,  not  the  possession  of  a separate 
fragment  of  that  garment  (for  though  it  may 
be  grievously  rent,  it  still  remains  indivisibly 
one),  but  it  will  be  felt  to  be  setting  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  Christ,  by  whom  it  was  de- 
clared, He  that  gatbereth  not  with  me,  scat- 
tereth  abroad.”*— P.  126. 

Here  the  author  and  the  patron  of  the  work 
* St.  Cyp.  Epii.  ad  Anton. 
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wholly  and  uneqnirocally  dueounteoaoce  the 
idea  of  establishing  a new  line  of  (>a8tors,  and 
a new  society,  and  they  emphatically  declare 
that  such  an  attempt  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
Christ  How  Protestants  can  write  thus, 
without  perceiving  that  they  are  demolishing 
their  own  religious  fabric,  is  a perfect  mystery 
to  us.  But  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  conces- 
sion, and  conclude  that  any  new  line  of  pas- 
tors, separating  themselves  from  the  old  line, 
can  never  constitute  a lawful  ministry ; but 
are  to  be  viewed  as  a false  society  of  Chris- 
tians in  opposition  to  Christ  himself.  We 
will  accompany  this  conclusion  with  a few 
corroborative  remarks.  If  a seceding  minis- 
try could  be  a lawful  ministry,  then  Christ 
would  have  adopted  a constitution  for  his 
church  which  would  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  totally  impossible,  for  the  general- 
ity of  believers  to  distinguish  a genuine  from 
a -Spurious  Christian  society:  for  how  can 
the  mass  of  the  community  enter  into  an  ela- 
borate discussion  of  the  pretexts  alleged  for  a 
separation?  This  examination  evidently  sur- 
passes the  reasoning  powers  of  many,  and 
would  consume  more  time  than  roost  persons 
can  bestow  upon  it,  whereas  the  fact  of  a se- 
paration is  obvious  and  of  the  greatest  noto- 
riety. Besides,  a line  of  pastors  seceding  from 
the  primitive  body,  are  perceived  by  all  to 
have  merely  a human  origin,  to  be  but  a party 
actuated  by  private  views.  It  is  manifest  to 
all  that  such  a ministry  has  no  sanction  from 
heaven,  because  constituted  by  man,  who  has 
no  right  to  amend,  modify  or  correct  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  framed  by  Christ  him- 
self. Finally,  if  a new  body  of  pastors  could 
be  a lawful  one,  then  we  should  be  obliged  to 
say,  either  that  the  ancient  line  had  ceased  to 
be  lawful,  or  that  both  lines  are  lawful  5 the 
latter  opposition,  however,  destroys  the  unity 
of  the  church,  and  the  former  is  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  promises  of  Christ  to  be 
days  with  his  church  to  the  consummation  of 
ages.  Moreover,  the  new  line  of  pastors  not 
deriving  any  power  from  the  other,  which 
must  have  failed,  nothing  short  of  a second 
coming  of  Christ,  or  of  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion, attested  by  the  most  evident  miracles, 
could  authorise  its  ministerial  acts.  All  these 
various  suppositions,  so  plainly  opposed  to 
the  clearest  testimony  of  Scripture,  tradition 
and  reason,  in  reference  to  the  religious  society 


established  by  Christ,  prove  incontrovertiMy, 
that  no  new  line  of  pastors  can  be  lawful,  and 
that  the  old  one  can  never  fail. 

(Jne  of  the  roost  common,  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  popular  objections  against  the  unity 
of  the  church,  is  this : if  the  church  of  Christ 
forms  but  one  society,  composed  of  men  united 
in  the  profession  of  the  same  doctrine,  and  in 
submission  to  the  same  government,  will  she 
not  be  compelled  to  reject  as  heterodox,  innu- 
merable societies  that  have  assumed  the  name 
of  churches,  and  boast  of  being  the  true  so- 
ciety of  the  followers  of  Christ  7 Will  not  the 
members  of  such  societies  appear  to  us  as 
mis  interpreters  of  the  divine  word,  opposing 
the  authority  established  by  Christ,  and  in 
reality  dividing  his  seamless  garment,  by  sub- 
stituting the  creations  of  private  fancy  for  the 
doctrines  once  delivered' to  the  apostles?  We 
confess  these  consequences  are  unavoidable ; 
and^the  charges  above  mentioned  may  be 
justly  preferred  against  the  authors  of  these 
societies,  who  could  offer  no  plea  whatever  in 
justification  of  their  assault  upon  the  ancient 
faith.  It  must  be  admitted  however,  that  they 
who  are  connected  with  these  ^societies  only  , 
.by  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  education, 
are  in  most  cases  incomparably  less  blameable 
for  adhering  to  principles  whose  falsity  they 
have  never  perhaps  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering. Great  however  is  their  misfortune, 
and  great  their  responsibility.  They  belong 
to  a false  church ; they  are  deprived  of  innu- 
merable advantages  which  they  would  possess 
in  the  true  church ; it  is  undoubtedly  their  duty 
to  quit  the  communion  of  the  false  church  to 
which  they  adhere,  and  to  return  to  the  true 
one  which  their  fathers  abandoned ; but  we 
are  far  from  supposing  that  their  separation 
from  the  church  of  Christ,  may  not,  as  in  many 
other  instances  of  positive  and  natural  law,  be 
excused  by  ignorance.  The  judgment  of  such 
cases  belongs  only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
who  alone  can  fully  estimate  the  grounds  of 
an  unimpu table  ignorance.  The  authors  of 
the  two  works  that  have  suggested  this  train 
of  remarks,  admit  without  any  hesitation  that, 
there  being  but  one  true  society  of  Christians, 
there  is  no  safety  out  of  it,  and  there  is  a moral 
obligation  to  embrace  its  communion.  The 
book  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Maryland 
clearly  states,  that 

**  It  is  no  more  possible  for  a man  to  form  a 
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wholly  new  independent  society,  which  shall 
be  part  of  the  church,  than  it  is  for  any  in  the 

Present  day  to  compose  a poem  which  shall 
B part  of  the  works  of  Homer.  And  if  such 
a society  be,  notwithstanding,  regard^  by  its 
members  as  if  it  were  a church,  if  it  be  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  instrument  for  religious 
instruction  and  the  means  of  spiritual  grace;  if 
it  be  placed  for  and  in  the  head  of  the  church, 
then  the  joining  it  must  be  a virtual  renun- 
ciation of  the  true  church,  for  we  cannot  pos- 
sess two  faiths,  or  belong,  as  it  were,  to  two 
churches.’’ — P.  103. 

The  language  of  archdeacon  Manning  is  still 
more  forcible  and  explicit  on  this  subject.  He 
is  for  the  principle  ^*Peris$ent  Ui  colonies  phUol 
qu^un  prineipe;^^  it  was  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  the  low  standard  of  teach- 
ing and  of  thought  among  his  fellow  church- 
men, that  he  wrote  his  book,  and  he  openly 
charges  them  with  human  respect  for  disguis- 
ing the  truth  on  this  point.  ^ 

We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  doctrine 
of  unity  as  a part  of  the  iheologiu  amuUa — as 
a weapon  of  oflence.  We  shrink  from  leach- 
ing it,  lest  we  should  seem  to  condemn  those 
who  are  visibly  in  schism If  the  pas- 

tors of  the  flock  should  slur  over  the  article  of 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  as  they  have 
slurred  over  that  of  the  unity  of  the  church, 
her  petmle  would  have  been  long  since  here- 
tical. The  low  lone  of  teaching  now  preva- 
lent on  this  doctrine  is  one  reason  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  bestowing  much  anxious  thought 
and  care  in  restoring  some  true  and  effectual 
mode  of  inculcating  it  upon  our  catechumens.” 
P.  13. 

The  True  Catholic,  sanctioned  by  the  bishop 
of  Maryland,  and  a journal  which  considers  it 
a special  duty  to  uphold  the  unity  of  the 
church,  speaks  very  unceremoniously  upon 
this  subject,  without  reflecting  that  its  wea- 
pons bear  powerfully  against  the  Episcopal 
church.  In  an  article  on  unity,  the  writer 
says : ‘‘  Not  a few  of  these  (Episcopalians) 
hnd  themselves,  as  they  suppose,  agreeing,  in 
some  points,  more  closely  with  the  dissenters 
than  with  their  more  enlightened  brethren  in 
the  church.  The  position  of  such  men  gives 
birth  to  a strong  sympathy  with  the  sects. 
There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  sympathy 
with  the  dissenting  bodies,  in  the  connexion 
by  blood  and  marriage,  which  every  where, 
among  us,  subsist  with  them.  Both  these 
classes  of  sympathisers  are  startled  at  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  church,  because,  in 


their  uncouth  phrase,  iiunehurd^  their  friends. 
The  plain  Common  sense  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  question  is  about  th^  truth, 
not  about  the  consequences  of  the  truth,  and 
that  if  unity  be  a doctrine  of  the  Gkispel,  it  is 
to  be  believed  and  taught,  whatever  may  be  its 
consequences.”  • 

We  have  so  far  explained  and  defended,  by 
simple,  and  what  we  deem  irresistible  argu- 
ments, the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  unity 
of  the  church,  and  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, our  statements  are  supported  by 
the  authors  whose  works  we  have  undertaken 
to  review.  It  might  seem  at  Srst,  that  nothing 
exceptionable  could  be  found  in  books,  which 
speak  so  accurately  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Those,  however,  who  advance  these  orthodox 
sentiments,  and  delight  so  much  in  them,  are 
Protestants,  and  they  do  not  perceive,  as  we 
think  they  should,  that  the  natural  and  evident 
conclusion  of  all  their  remarks  is,  that  they 
should  never  have  abandoned  the  communion 
of  the  ancient  church  of  Rome,  and  that  it  is 
their  bo  unden  duty  to  return  to  her  commun- 
ion, if  they  wish  to  participate  in  the  eminent 
advantages  which  are  not  enjoyed  out  of  the 
pale  of  orthodoxy.  Let  us  then  examine 
calmly  and  with  all  charity,  the  reasons  which 
are  alleged  against  this  conclusion ; we  trust 
that  the  remarks  we  have  to  offer  will  not  be 
altogether  fruitless,  where  there  is  a laudable 
disposition  to  appreciate,  at  their  just  value, 
the  principles  of  religious  truth. 

The  first  point  which  presents  itself  for  dis- 
cussion is  the  necessity  of  admitting  a centre 
of  unity,  a pre-eminence  of  honor  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  successor  of  Su  Peter,  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  There  is  a perfect  agreement  on 
this  point,  to  a certain  extent,  among  the  au- 
thors and  approvers  of  the  works  noticed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  They  are  all  disposed  to 
concede  to  us  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  as  a human  institution,  though  Arch- 
deacon Manning  confesses  very  candidly  that 
St.  Peter  had  a pre-eminence  among  the  apos- 
tles by  the  implied  disposition  of  our  Lord. 
The  book  which  has  appeared  under  the 
sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Maryland,  seems  to 
be  of  lower  churchmanship,  as  it  is  incompar- 
ably lower  in  point  of  erudition  and  consist- 
ency, and  denies  every  sort  of  supremacy  both 
in  St  Peter  and  in  the  bishops  of  Rome. 

• True  Ciith.  vd.  I,  p.  636. 
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That  this  supremacy  (of  the  i^pe)  can- 
not  be  any  bond  of  unity  essential  to  the 
church  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  church  ex- 
isted many  centuries  without  its  being  so  much 
as  claimed.  For  it  was  not  authorised  by  any 
institution  of  our  Lord.  We  read  indeed  of 
an  occasion  when  upon  his  confession  of 
faith,  St.  Peter  received  an  especial  blessing 
and  commission,  and  we  know  that  the  first 
converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  made 
through  his  preaching,  but  these  circumstances 
and  others  which  the  Romanists  advance, 
were  not  deemed  by  the  early  church  a sufii-  ^ 
cient  reason  for  constituting  him  or  his  suc- 
cessors universal  bishops,  or  the  church  of 
Rome  mistress  of  all  churches.  . . . Hence 
we  find  no  traces  in  the  acts  of  the  apostles 
and  the  later  inspired  writings  of  any  su- 
premacy of  one  over  the  rest  then  recognised 
in  the  church,  and  among  the  lessons  of  one 
of  the  earliest  councils  we  find  the  encroach- 
ment of  one  bishop  upon  the  territory  of 
another  is  expressly  forbidden  as  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  church,  and  fostering  the 
pride  of  worldly  ambition.  In  short,  the  doc- 
trine in  question  was  one  which  gained  ground 
by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  it  re- 
ceived any  formal  recognition  or  approbation 
of  the  church  of  Rome  herself.^’ — Pp.  43, 44. 

We  are  less  surprised  at  the  strangeness  of 
these  assertions  than  at  the  tone  of  confidence 
with  which  they  are  put  forth,  and  at  the  ap- 
probation which  they  have  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Maryland,  who  we  believe  lays 
claim  to  erudition  and  to  logical  reasoning. 
That  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  is  a bond  of 
unity  essential  to  the  church,  we  would  con- 
sider as  evident  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  a supremacy.  A supremacy  must  exist, 
or  unity  would  be  impossible.  If  supremacy 
exists  any  where,  it  exists  in  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  That  there  must  be  a supremacy  and 
one  bishop  over  the  others,  we  regard  as  a ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  church 
is  me  society.  Where  has  there  ever  been  a 
society  without  a president,  without  a visible 
head  1 Even  in  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  supremacy  is  vested  in  the  per- 
son of  a chief  magistrate.  Can  it  be  supposed 
then  that  our  Saviour  founded  a visible  society 
without  assigning  to  it  a visible  head?  If 
bishops  are  absolutely  equal  in  jurisdiction  and 
independent  of  one  another,  who  will  judge 
the  delinquent?  How  will  the  unity  of  faith 
and  gorernment  be  maintained  ? It  will  per- 
haps be  said,  by  councils  of  bishops.  But 
is  it  possible  to  have  councils  at  all  times? 


And  admitting  that  possibility  for  a limited 
territory,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
have  general  councils  frequently  when  the 
church  is  spread  over  the  whole  world ; and 
even  those  general  councils  without  a head  to 
preside  over  them,  would  be  but  a source  of 
greater  confusion.  In  a word,  all  societies 
have  a president  and  chief  officer,  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  Christ  was  so  ignorant 
of  this  necessity  in  human  societies  as  to  leave 
no  visible  head  to  his  church. 

But  our  reasoning,  plausible  as  it  is,  amounts 
to  absolute  certainty,  when  we  see  this  visible 
head  of  the  church  clearly  appointed  by 
Christ,  and  his  successors  acknowledged  with- 
out any  hesitation  or  ambiguity  by  all  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity,  from  the  time  df  Peter  to  the 
present  day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  prove 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  We 
could  not  attempt  with  any  kind  of  propriety 
in  an  article  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  to  treat 
a question  on  which  volumes  might  be  easily 
written.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
showing  how  unfounded  and  gratuitous  are 
the  statements  quoted  above.  **  The  church 
existed  many  centuries  without  its  (the  pope’s 
supremacy)  being  so  much  as  claimed.” 
Where  is  the  proof  of  the  assertion?  We 
find  none,  either  in  the  notes,  in  the  remarks 
of  the  author,  or  in  those  of  his  distinguished 
patron.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  strange  that 
Protestants  of  modem  times  should  not  perceive 
the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  when  the  pagans  themselves  were 
witnesses  of  its  universal  acknowledgment 
among  the  Christian  people.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  the  Roman  emperors  were  much  con- 
cerned at  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  their  rival.*  Many 
affirm,  and  among  others  Ratramn,  who  is  well 
known  here  by  his  work  on  the  eucharist,  that 
the  reason  for  which  Constantine  transferred  the 
seat  of  his  empire  to  the  east  was,  that  the 
lustre  of  the  imperial  crown  was  eclipsed  by 
the  high  authority  which  the  whole  church 
venerated  in  the  bishop  of  Rome.f  Again,  it 
was  so  notorious  that  communion  with  the 
Roman  church  was  the  true  test  of  Christian- 
ity, that  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  a pagan,  and 
at  one  time  a persecutor,  having  received  a 
petition  from  the  Christians  of  Antioch  who 
had  then  two  bishops,  one  who  had  been  do- 

* St.  Cyp.  ad  Ant.  t Adv,  Gneoof, 
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posed  by  a council,  and  another  who  had 
been  appointed  in  his  place,  decided  that  the 
episcopal  palace  should  be  yielded  to  him  who 
was  acknowledged  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  had  received  from  him  letters  of  commun- 
ion. Again,  it  is  stated  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  a pagan  author,  (zv,  c.  7)  that  the 
Arian  emperor,  Constantius,'  was  very  desir- 
ous to  see  the  condemnation  of  St  Athanasius 
confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  %^um 
authorUy  prmdpatty  resides.  These  are  the 
words  of  a heathen  historian,  and  yet  in  our 
days  we  are  told  that  among  the  ancients  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  ezercise  of  supreme 
authority.  We  think  there  is  reason  to  agree, 
not  only  that  this  authority  was  admitted,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  distinctly  known  to  all, 
since  it  was  a matter  of  observation  even  for  a 
pagan  writer.  The  author  quoted  above  says: 
“ The  supremacy  was  not  authorised  by  any 
institution  of  our  Lord for  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  words  * thou  art  a rock  (Peter)  and 
upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church,*  gave 
no  special  authority  to  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sors I ! These  circumstances  and  others 
were  not  deemed  by  the  early  church  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  constituting  him  or  bis  suc- 
cessors universal  bishops,  or  the  church  of 
Rome  mistress  of  all  churches.”  If  such  is 
^ the  case,  how  is  it  that  Tertullian*  sup- 
posed the  bishop  of  Rome  to  bear  the 
name  of  bishop  of  bishops,  a title  which  Amo- 
bius,  in  the  5th  century,  positively  asserts  to 
have  been  given  to  St.  Peter  himself?  How 
is  it  that  the  councils  of  Nicef  and  Chalce- 
don,^  admitted  as  oecumenical  by  Episcopali- 
ans, at  least  by  the  higher  church,  declared 
positively  that  the  Roman  church  always  had 
the  precedence  ? In  the  last  mentioned  council 
the  Roman  church  is  distinctly  called  the  head 
of  all  churches.  (Act.  1.)  With  this  positive 
testimony  before  os,  no  argument  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  can  be  derived  from  a 
canon  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  where  we 
find  the  encroachment  of  one  bishop  upon  the 
territory  of  another  ezpressly  forbidden,  as 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  church.  This 
canon  has  nothing  to  do  with  papal  su- 
premacy. Would  the  following  reasoning  be 
just:  the  council  declares  that  no  bishop  must 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  another  bishop; 
therefore  there  is  no  pre-eminence  of  jurisdic- 

• Tcrt.  I,  1 d.  Pudic.  f Can.  6.  X Act.  16. 


tion  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  We  could  aa  wdl 
conclude  that  there  are  no  patriarchs,  no  me- 
tropolitans, a conclusion  contradicted  on  every 
page  of  the  Ephesian  councQ.  This  councO, 
moreover,  clearly  acknowledged  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  pope,  for  in  it  the  legate  of  the  holy 
see  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Peter,  the 
prince  and  bead  of  the  apostles,  continued, 
and  would  always  continue  to  ezercise  judg- 
ment in  the  person  of  his  successor.”*  If  this 
had  been  an  unfounded  pretension,  the  bishops 
opposed  to  foreign  encroachments  would  un- 
doubtedly have  protested  against  it ; they  would 
have  opposed  this  pretension,  if  it  had  been  an 
encroachment.  As  they  did  not,  we  must  admit 
as  a fact  of  public  notoriety,  that  Rome  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  whole  church. 
How  the  author  of  What  is  the  Church,” 
could  have  asserted  that  Rome  herself  re- 
cognised and  sanctioned  her  precedency  only 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  it  impossibk 
to  ezplain.  We  endeavored  to  account  for  this 
strange  assertion  by  the  supposition  of  some 
typographical  mistake.  The  idea  that  Greg- 
ory VII,  in  the  11th  century,  did  not  recognise 
his  supremacy,  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkably 
singular.  Equally  so  would  be  the  assump- 
tion that  the  proceedings  of  Pope  Nicholas 
against  Photius,  in  the  ninth  century,  did  not 
imply  a belief  of  pre-eminent  authority  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

The  author  urges  two  new  objections  against 
the  idea,  that  the  papal  supremacy  would  be 
a centre  of  unity.  The  union  would  be  dis- 
solved whenever  the  pope  dies ; for  when  his 
successor  is  called  to  the  olfice, 

" There  takes  place  rather  the  rejoining  to- 
gether of  the  body  of  the  chureh  by  a new 
bond,  than  the  continuance  of  the  former 
union.” — P.  45. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  it  could  have  been 
urged  with  equal  force,  that  the  union  is 
broken  whenever  the  pope  falls  asleep : for 
he  is  then  no  more  occupied  with  ecclesiasli- 
cal  affairs  than  if  he  were  dead.  The  churdi 
indeed  might  easily  have  adopted  a mode  of 
election,  by  which  popes,  like  some  kings, 
would  never  die : the  fact  that  she  has  not  done 
it,  proves  that  the  brief  interruption  caused  by 
the  death  of  a pope  is  no  obstacle  to  unity. 
Another  difficulty,  but  not  of  a graver  character, 
is,  that  the  church  of  heaven  and  that  on  earth 

♦Act.  in 
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are  the  same,  and  the  pope  not  being  the  head 
of  the  church  in  heaven,  he  cannot  conse- 
quently be  the  head  of  the  church  at  all. — P. 
47.  This  remark,  we  confess,  has  soroethiog 
new  in  it.  It  might  be  argued  in  a similar  way  : 
Penance  and  marriage  are  not  sacraments  of  the 
church,  because  these  sacraments  are  not  ad- 
ministered in  heaven ; faith  is  not  a virtue  in  the 
church  militant,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
faith  in  the  church  triumphant.  Theauthorwho 
indulges  in  these  reflections  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  he  has  proved  the  church  to  be  a 
visible  society, and  that  ''our  inquiry  respecting 
the  church  relates  to  it,  as  it  is  discernible  by 
ouhpord  marks  and  notes.”  * Hence,  though 
the  blessed  in  heaven  are  a portion  and  the 
most  perfect  portion  of  the  church,  still  we 
speak  of  the  church  on  earth  when  we  say,  1 
believe  in  one,  holy,  Catholie,  apostolic  church, 
and  it  is  in  relation  to  this  church  only  that 
the  Scripture  and  the  fathers  have  designated 
those  visible,  external  marks,  by  which  the 
true  society  of  the  followers  of  Christ  on  earth 
may  be  distinguished  from  heterodox  sects: 
there  is  no  need  of  marks  and  notes  to  dis- 
tinguish the  church  in  heaven. 

According  to  us  there  is  another  false  idea 
prevalent  among  the  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal church : they  seem  to  consider  as  a bond 
of  unity  and  as  a mark  of  Catholic  commun- 
ion, the  possession  of  a true  ordination,  and 
especially  of  bishops  that  have  been  validly 
consecrated  ; so  that,  in  their  view,  all  those 
churches  that  have  bishops  duly  ordained,  are 
bound  together  in  unity,  as  if  the  episcopal 
character  necessarily  implied  that  unity  of 
doctrine  and  of  government  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  essential,  and  which  has  at  all 
times  been  acknowledged  as  an  indispensable 
characteristic  of  the  true  church.  That  such 
a bond  of  unity  is  of  no  avail  whatever  and 
cannot  be  admitted,  is  plain  from  the  obvious 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  one  bishop  to  fall  into 
heresy,  and  to  deny,  not  only  articles  which 
might  be  deemed,  though  falsely,  of  minor 
interest,  but  the  very  articles  which  are  of  vi- 
tal importance  and  constitute  the  very  founda- 
^on  and  essence  of  Christianity ; such  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  trinity  of 
persons  in  God,  the  existence  of  future  pun- 
ishment in  the  next  life.  In  this  case  a bishop 
would  certainly  be  a heretic  and  unquestion- 

* Set  alto  p.  S. 


ably  out  of  the  church,  and  still  he  would 
have  it  in  his  power  to  ordain  priests  and 
bishops,  who  would  maintain  his  error  and 
give  to  his  sect  an  external  and  human  exist- 
ence. Such  an  heretical  society  could  not, 
without  a distortion  of  all  our  ideas  on  eccle- 
siastical unity,  be  viewed  as  a part  of  the  true 
and  only  church.  But  the  supposition,  which 
we  have  just  made,  forms  the  history  of  many 
heretical  sects  which,  in  primitive  times  could 
boast  of  a true  and  indisputable  succession  of 
bishops ; for  instance,  the  Arians,  the  Nesto- 
rians,  the  Eutychians,  among  whom  there  were 
true  bishops,  true  priests,  and  true  deacons; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  a regularly 
ordained  ministry,  these  heretics  were  not  only 
rejected  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
but  what  is  more,  they  themselves  never 
thought  of  maintaining  their  orthodoxy  on 
the  sole  ground  that  they  had  a valid  episco- 
pacy. Schism,  which  excludes  from  the 
church  as  well  as  heresy,  may,  and  oftener 
does*  coexist  with  the  possession  of  a true 
ministry.  The  Donatists  of  Africa  held  more 
than  three  hundred  episcopal  sees,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  their 
ordination ; nor  was  it  contested  by  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  The  way  in  which  Novatianus 
was  ordained,  will  show  still  better  that  the 
bond  of  unity  founded  on  ordination  alone,  is 
nugatory  and  altogether  ludicrous.  This  am- 
bitious schismatic  prevailed  upon  three  unsus- 
pecting and  credulous  bishops,  to  confer  upon 
him  theepiscopal  character,  and  thus  did  the  first 
imti-pope  mentioned  in  history  come  into  exist- 
ence. Now  it  is  said  of  him  that,  despairing 
of  gaining  many  bishops  over  to  his  cause,  he 
consecrated  a number  of  others,  by  an  uncq- 
nonical  procedure,  hoping  to  make  use  of 
these  newly  appointed  prelates  against  the 
episcopal  body  at  large.  History  has  recorded 
many  other  similar  instances,  in  some  of 
which  ordination  was  obtained,  by  bribery  or 
other  sacrilegious  means,  from  bishops  in  open 
hostility  against  the  church.  To  say  that  such 
ordinations  are  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  church-unity,  and  that  the  sects  thus 
created  and  spread  abroad,  form  but  one  body 
with  the  ancient  society,  is  an  absurdity  which 
cannot  be  entitled  to  a serious  refutation. 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  possession  of 
valid  ordination  is  not  essential  to  the  true 
church ; we  admit  with  archdeacon  Manning, 
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that  there  is  in  the  true  churchy  a hierarchy 
compoeed  of  bishops^  priests  and  deacons,  that 
bishops  are  superior  to  priests,  and  are  pro- 
perly the  pastors  of  the  flock  of  Christ : but 
we  say  also,  that  a church  cannot  be  a true 
church  merely  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  We  admit  like- 
wise that  the  moment  a new  heresy  or  schism 
springs  up  in  the  church,  the  majority  of  the 
then  existing  bishops  will  never  side  with  the 
schism  or  heresy ; because  the  bishops  form 
the  body  of  pastors  or  judges  of  doctrine,  and 
cannot  be  led  into  error,  without  a failure  of 
the  promise  made  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ; 

I am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  ages.”  It  is,  however,  undeniable, 
that  not  only  may  one  or  two  bishops  fall  into 
heresy,  but  comparatively  speaking,  a large 
number  of  them,  though  this  number  will  al- 
ways be,  and  has  always  been  small  with 
regard  to  the  totality  of  chief  pastors.  The 
principal  defection  that  has  ever  taken  place 
among  the  bishops,  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
schismatic  Greeks ; but  the  divine  protection 
was,  at  this  crisis,  most  strikingly  manifested 
in  securing  to  the  church  a remarkable  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  societies,  in  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  her  bishops.  Whilst, 
at  the  period  of  union  between  the  west- 
ern and  eastern  churches,  the  latter  bad  evi- 
dently the  precedency  in  point  of  number  and 
learning,  at  the  time  of  the  desertion  the 
eastern  churches  had  been  almost  reduced  to 
nothing  by  the  Vexations  of  the  Saracens. 
Constantinople  had  been  attacked  by  barba^ 
nans,  and  the  east,  from  the  time  of  the  schism, 
was  but  a wreck  of  its  ancient  splendor,  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  importance.  Its 
church  had  dwindled  into  comparative  insig- 
niflcance,  before  it  was  ingulphed  in  the  abyss 
of  schism,  and  even  then,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, many  bishops  adhered  to  the  universal 
church  and  the  ancient  order  of  things,  ac- 
knowledging Rome  as  the  mistress  of  all 
churches  and  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity. 
Hence,  on  several  occasions,  a union  between 
tbe  two  churches  was  efiected  by  common 
consent,  and  would  to  God  that  a petty  vanity 
and  foolish  ambition  had  not  rendered  the 
Greeks  unworthy  of  remaining  living  stones 
in  the  majestic  building  of  Catholicity. 

The  remarks  we  have  just  made  will  suffice 
to  show  the  incorrectness  of  another  view  on 


church  unity,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  bishop  of  Maryland ; namely,  that  the 
unity  of  the  church  consists  in  its  origin,  or  in 
its  having  Christ  for  its  origin,  that  is,  for  its 
founder.*  This  test  of  unity  is  evidently  illu- 
sory. All  sects  boast  of  having  Christ  for 
their  origin.  The  only  plausible  application 
of  such  a principle  would  be  in  claiming  a 
descent  from  the  apostles  and  Christ  by  a reg- 
ular succession  of  bishops ; but  we  have  seen 
that  even  this  circumstance  does  not  furnish 
a sufficient  ground  of  unity,  because  a bishop 
regularly  ordained  may  separate  himself  from 
the  church.  If  an  origin  from  Christ  were  the 
true  test  of  unity,  all  baptized  Christians  would 
form  but  one  church,  however  opposed  to 
each  other  by  reason  of  their  contradictory  te- 
nets, and  their  diversity  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment ; for  it  must  needs  be  admitted  that 
the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  from  Christ,  and 
that  all  who  have  received  baptism  acknowl- 
edge, in  some  measure,  Christ  as  their  origin 
and  their  founder : in  other  words,  a man  may 
clearly  and  unequivocally  prove  his  descent 
from  Christ  by  baptism,  while  the  authors  of 
the  theory  we  combat  are  far  from  admitting 
this  circumstance  to  be  an  adequate  criterion 
of  church  membership. 

Having  inquired  into  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  church  unity,  detected  its  spurious 
tests,  and  shown  that  unity  of  doctrine,  unity 
of  government,  and  a centre  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  necessarily  belong  to  the  true  church, 
the  most  important  question  presents  itself; 
which  of  the  various  societies  boasting  of  being 
the  true  church  of  Christ,  has  the  requisite 
characteristic  of  unity  ? In  what  communion, 
among  the  many  contending  sects  around  us, 
do  we  find  the  elements  of  that  Christian  unity 
which  is  the  birth-right  pf  the  society  founded 
by  Christ?  We  say  that  the  Catholic  church 
alone,  that  is,  the  church  in  communion  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  governed  by  bishops 
appointed  and  approved  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  possesses  this  character  of  unity. 

The  fact  that  all  Catholics  agree  in  doctrine 
needs  no  demonstration.  The  last  important 
rupture  of  doctrinal  unity  was  that  which  oc- 
curred at  the  period  of  the  reformation.  The 
church  had  then  to  show  that  she  cannot  keep 
in  her  bosom  impugners  of  the  ancient  dog- 

* Whatit  thcClinreh,  &c.  43  H uq. 
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mas ; a general  council  was  convened  to  draw 
up  an  authentic  declaration  of  what  had  been 
believed  before  that  time,  and  ever  since  the 
decisions  of  that  assembly  have  been  held,  re- 
vered and  believed  every  where  by  the  mil- 
lions who  boast  of  being  Catholics  ; were  they 
to  dissent  from  the  council  of  Trent,  they 
would  be  excluded  from  the  church  by  excom- 
munication. Hence  when  Catholics  meet  to- 
gether, no  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the 
globe,  whether  from  Rome,  France,  Spain, 
Crermany,  Ireland  or  South  America,  they 
know  that  they  are  in  perfect  agreement  as  to 
religious  faith ; they  are  never  heard  to  boast 
of  the  superior  purity  of  doctrine  of  their  re- 
spective nations,  because  there  does  not  exist 
the  slightest  ground  of  a dispute  on  matters  of 
this  nature.  A French  Catholic  will  never 
say : I admit  this  doctrinal  canon  of  the 

council  of  Trent,  and  reject  that  other nor 
will  the  Italian  ever  affirm  that  he  believes  one 
point  as  an  article  of  faith,  while  the  Spaniard 
denies  it  as  unnecessary  for  salvation. 

Unity  of  government  in  the  Catholic  church 
is  still  more  manifest  than  its  unity  of  faith, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  when  all  the 
bishops  receive  a canonical  institution  from 
the  pope,  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true,  a few  instances  of 
bishops  who  wished  to  be  in  communion  with 
Rome,  in  spite  of  Rome  herself  j we  allude  to 
the  Jansenist  bishops  of  Utrecht,  who  on 
their  election  notify  the  pope  of  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  see,  and  inform  him  that  they  are 
in  communion  with  the  see  of  Peter.  The 
pope,  however,  has  been  for  some  years  in  the 
practice,  or  rather  under  the  painful  necessity, 
of  answering  this  bulletin  by  a sentence  of  ex- 
communication.  Jansenism  is  considered  heresy 
by  the  Catholic  world,  and  moreover  the 
church  of  Utrecht  is  schismalical ; the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Utrecht  bishops  therefore  can 
be  viewed  only  as  a mockery,  acknowledging 
a principle  theoretically,  and  flagrantly  deny- 
ing it  in  practice. 

We  are  dispensed  from  dwelling  longer  on 
the  evidence  which  establishes  the  unity  of  the 
church  in  communion  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  authors  whom  we  have  noticed 
particularly  in  this  article,  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging that  this  church  is  othodoz,  and  that 
salvation  can  be  obtained  in  it,  though  they  as- 
sert, at  the  same  time,  that  heresy  and  schism 
Von.  III.— No.  10.  56 


exclude  from  salvation.  But  has  the  Anglican 
church,  to  which  they  adhere,  the  character 
of  unity  which  is  essential  to  the  true  church? 
This  is  undoubtedly  a question  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  well  deserving  of  serious  examina- 
tion. 

Archdeacon  Manning,  after  having  written 
a whole  volume  on  the  unity  of  the  church, 
after  having  established  very  abljr  the  necessity, 
the  nature,  and  the  characters  of  this  unity — 
after  having  quoted  the  best  passages  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  subject — after  having  adduced 
St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustin,  among  the  an- 
cients, and  Bellarmineand  Stapleton  among  the 
moderns — in  short,  after  having  written  nearly 
three  hundred  pages,  to  which,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, a Catholic  might  subscribe,  devotes 
only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Greek  church,  the  Roman  church,  and  the 
English  church  possess  unity;  and  he  finds  that 
these  three  churches  form  but  one  ; that  despite 
their  reciprocal  anathemas,  their  different  gov- 
ernments, and  contradictory  tenets,  they  are 
but  one  and  the  same  church  ; that  communion 
among  them  has  never  been  broken,  but  re- 
mains to  this  day  unaltered,  unshaken,  and  ce- 
mented by  a most  remarkable  agreement  in 
faith,  government,  and  discipline.  Now  we 
must  say  that  this  deduction  of  the  author  ap- 
pears to  us  most  extraordinary.  It  will  seem 
equally  marvellous  that  they  who  perceive  a 
sufficient  basis  of  unity  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Catholics,  so  as  to  make 
of  them  but  one  church,  should  find  an  essential 
ground  of  disunion  between  Episcopalians, 
and  the  various  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and 
Lutheran  churches.  The  case  has  generally 
stood  quite  differently,  and  they  who  are  igno- 
rant of  theological  distinctions,  discover  a more 
marked  resemblance  between  the  Episcopalian 
and  other  Protestant  denominations,  than  be- 
tween the  former  of  these  and  the  Catholic 
church.  Some  of  our  Anglican  brethren, 
however,  seem  bent  upon  the  uniting  of 
churches  which  until  now  were  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  form  but  one  ecclesiastical 
communion.  The  work  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  Maryland  furnishes,  in  a tabular 
form,  a list  of  the  principal  churches  through- 
out the  world,  with  the  significant  epigraph 
from  St.  Cyprian,  Eeckske  xmiversce per  totum 
mundum  nobiscum  unitatis  vinevdo  copvlatas,^^ 
In  this  table  we  find,  of  course,  the  church  of 
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England  occupying  the  first  place^  as  if  it  were 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  clearly  apostoli- 
cal. After  this  comes  the  church  (Episcopal) 
of  Scotland,  then  the  church  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  fourth  rank  is  assigned  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  embracing  Italy,  Sicily, 
Corsica,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  South  Amer- 
ica and  a part  of  North ; the  fifth  to  the 
church  of  Sweden;  the  sixth  to  the  Greek 
church ; the  seventh  to  the  church  of  Russia, 
and  lastly  are  mentioned  all  the  oriental  sects, 
Armenians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Copts,  and 
Ahyssinians.  These  are  the  statistics  of  the 
one  church  ; whence  it  appears  that  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  Lutherans,  and  the  Methodists, 
are  almost  the  only  Christians  who  have  not 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  whom 
we  have  just  quoted.  W^hy  should  they  have 
been  excluded  from  the  church  ? It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  Methodists  are  by  far  the 
most  objectionable  of  all  according  to  Archdea- 
con Manning,  and  they  have  fairly  committed 
the  irremissible  sin. 

This  case  becomes  the  stronger  when  we 
turn  our  thoughts  from  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist bodies  abroad,  to  schismatics  from  the 
British  churches.  In  behalf  of  the  foreign 
communities,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  they  were 
excluded  by  unjust  excommunications,  and 
that  their  exclusion  was  perpetuated  by  an  iron 
necessity  galling  their  conscience  to  the  very 
quick.  Not  so  they  that  separated  from  the 
British  churches  : tney  were  not  excommuni- 
cated but  self  severed  from  the  Catholic 
church : they  did  not  withdraw  from  churches 
tainted  with  Roman  errors,  but  from  bishops 
witnessing  the  pure  W’ord  of  God:  they  had 
neither  necessity  nor  justifying  plea  for  their 
separation.  It  was  a deliberate  schism.  . . . 
Such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  inevitable  to 
all  who  prefer  rather  to  be  guided  by  Catholic 
rule  than  by  the  wayward,  self  trusting  calcu- 
lations of  a private  spirit.” — P.  282. 

Similar  views  are  expressed  in  the  charge 
delivered  by  the  bishop  of  Maryland  in  1843, 
page  9,  where  he  calls  Lesley  the  self-in- 
stituted head  of  a false  church,  violating  every 
principle  which  he  had  solemnly  asserted  and 
strenuously  maintained.”  We  adduce  these 
passages  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  very  arguments  which  the  Catholics 
used  against  the  Anglicans  in  the  day  of  Cran- 
mer,  are  now  used  by  the  Episcopalians 
against  the  Methodists ; and  we  ask,  if  the 
arguments  are  of  any  avail  in  one  case,  why 
not  in  both  ? The  reasoning  is  either  illusory. 


or  else  it  proves,  not  only  that  the  Methodists 
prevaricated  in  separating  themselves  from  the 
church  of  England,  but  much  more  that  it 
was  unjustifiable  in  the  church  of  England  to 
abandon  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.* 

* The  ininfficient  grounds  of  the  Anglican  teparattn 
in  the  16th  century  are  most  ably  ex|>08-  d in  the  fol- 
low iug  remarks  of  Mr.  Brownsoo,  on  Bishop  Hopkini^ 
Four  Letters  on  Noveliiei.—See  Browtuon*9  Ricievt 
July,  1844.  . ^ „ 

“They  [the  Oxfordites^  hold,  indeed,  as  do  all 
Catholics,  that  the  Church  is  herself  subject  to  the  law 
communicated  through  Christ  and  the  apostles— the 
law  given  originally  ny  the  Great  Head  of  the  Chur^, 
from  which  she  may  not  depart,  and  con^ry  to  whidi 
she  may  decree  nothing.  But  then  she  is  the  witness, 
the  keeper,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  law.  Thcngh 
she  does  not  make  the  law,  she  authoritathrely  de- 
clares what  the  law  is,  and  from  her  decision  there  lies 
no  appeal.  She  is,  then,  so  far  as  concems  her  nen- 
bers,  supreme  in  all  mattera  pertaining  to  faith  and 
practice.  Hence,  whatever  she  decrees  must,  for 
them,  be  the  law— the  word  of  God— to  whUdi  they 
may  offer  no  resistance,  and  in  no  case  refuse  obedience. 

“ Now,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Church  either 
did  or  did  not  exist.  If  it  did  not,  then  either  Christ 
founded  no  Church,  or  the  Church  he  founded  had 
failed.  If  he  founded  no  Church,  he  made  no  proruioa 
for  our  salvation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  called  our 
Saviour ; if  he  founded  a Church,  and  it  has  failed, 
then  be  himself  has  failed,  and  cannot  be  relied  on,  for 
he  declared  his  Church  should  not  fail. 

“ If  the  Church  did  exist,  it  existed,  aceordtng  to 
our  Oxford  divines,  as  a corporation.  Was  the  Cburck 
of  England  this  corporation,  or  only  a member  of  it? 

If  it  was,  its  acts  could  bind  all  the  faithful  tbroaghoiit 
the  world.  Will  this  be  pretended  ? But  if  she  was 
not  it,  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  she  could  not,  of  her- 
self alone,  speak  and  act  in  its  name,  and  with  its  an- 
thority.  She  could  speak  only  in  the  one  roice  of  the 
whole.  How,  then,  could  she  separate  herself  fovam 
the  rest  of  the  Church  Universal,  without  resistiag^^ 
authority  and  breaking  the  unity  of  the  Church?  The 
act  of  separation  could  be  orderly  only  on  conditioa  of 
being  authorized  by  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city. But  it  was  authorized  only  by  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  acts  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
acts  of  the  Church,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  On  what 

§ round,  then,  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  act  was  not 
isorderly  and  schismatic  ? 

“ When  we  define  the  Church  to  be  a corpofrattoo, 
wc  necessarily  assume  it  to  have  some  visible  Cfmtre, 
a visible  head,  and  a visible  order ; for  otherwise  R 
would  have  no  unity,  no  individuality,  and  no  corpo- 
rate faculty.  There  would  be  no  intelligible  distrac- 
tion possible  between  the  acts  of  the  Church  and  the 
acts  of  a disorderly  assembly  of  individuals  claimia^  to 
be  it  and  to  speak  with  its  authority.  Was  this  visi- 
ble centre,  this  visible  head,  in  England  ? W«a  Ei^- 
land  the  centre  and  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  order? 
Was  it  from  England  that  all  circulated,  as  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities?  Of  coarse  wst. 
j^me,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  the  aeknow lodged  era- 
tre  of  unity,  and  the  Pope  the  acknowledged  visible 
head  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.  Where  was  the  au- 
thority competent  to  set  this  order  aside  ? Ckmld  there 
be  any  autnority  competent  to  do  it  but  the  Cburck 
herself,  acting  in  her  corporate  capacity  ? But  the 
Church  could  thus  act  only  when  acting  under  and 
through  (he  corporate  head — that  is  to  say,  throagb  the 
constituted  authorities,  as  its  legal  ontans.  The  dmu- 
bers  of  the  Church,  when  acting  without  or  against  au- 
thority, are  a disoidcriy  or  revolutionary  body.  They 
are  the  Clmrch,  only  when  acting  aocoiding  to  Ha  or- 
der, under  the  established  authority,  and  through  le- 
gal forms.  But  the  Church  of  Engl  nd,  in  her  art  of 
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The  opinion  that  the  Greek,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Anglican  churches  form  but  one  Ca- 
tholic church,  seems  to  demand  from  us  a few 
remarks,  though  the  already  protracted  length 
of  our  article  will  prevent  us  from  considering 
its  various  aspects  and  consequences.  For 


separation,  acted  without  and  against  the  established 
order  of  the  Church,  against  its  le^al  authority.  How, 
then,  could  her  separation  be  justified,  save  on  mobo- 
cratic  or  revolutionary  principles  ? 

**  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
apostatized — that  the  Pope  had  transcended  his  pow> 
ers,  ai  d exercised  an  authority  which  was  illegal, 
oppressive,  and  demoralizing.  Be  it  so.  But  where 
was  the  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and 
to  institute  measures  for  redress.^  Only  the  Church, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  of  course  ; for  in  any  other 
capacity  the  Church  docs  not  exist.  Irregularities 
are  never  to  be  irregularly  redressed ; for  the  redress 
itself  woultl  bo  an  irregularity,  requiring  to  be  re- 
dressed. Now,  the  Church  of  England,  not  being  the 
Charch,  but  only  a member  of  it,  vva't  not  competent 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Rome  and  her  Bishop,  nor  to 
undertake,  on  her  own  responsibility,  to  redress  the 
abuses  she  might  believe  to  exist ; for  a part  can  never 
erect  itself  into  a tribunal  for  judging  the  whole,  since, 
sare  in  union  with  the  whole,  the  part  does  not  exist. 

**  All  that  England  had  a right  to  do,  on  Catholic 
principles,  was,  to  exert  hercelf,  in  a legal  and  con- 
stitutional way,  in  submission  to  the  constituted  au« 
thoriiies,  to  redress  such  abuses  as  she  belies  ed  to 
exist.  To  attempt,  in  Church  or  State,  to  redress 
abuses  by  rejecting  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
breaking  up  the  established  order,  is  to  attempt  revo- 
lutioo  ; and  the  right  of  revolution,  we  all  know,  if 
incompatible  with  the  right  of  government,  for  the 
one  negatives  the  other.  If  you  assert  your  right  to 
reTolutioiiize  the  Church,  you  dei  y the  supremacy  of 
tho  Church,  which  you  began  by  asserting.  We  say 
again,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  see  how  our  Oxfoid 
divines  can  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
Church  in  separating  from  the  corporation  of  which 
•he  was  a member,  if  they  assume  the  unity  of  the 
Church  as  a corporate  bod^'. 

**  Shall  we  be  told,  as  wo  have  been,  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  originally  a free  and  inde- 
pendent Church,  possessing  within  herself  all  the 
rights  and  prerogativ.  s of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that 
ahe  originally  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Roman  See 
or  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  that  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury she  merely  asserted  her  ancient  freedom,  and 
anppressi  d the  errors  and  corruptions  caused  by  the 
papal  usurpations.^  We  reply  that  this  is  not  histor- 
ical I3  true,  either  in  relation  to  the  ancient  order,  or 
in  relation  to  the  Reformation ; and,  moreover,  if  it 
were,  it  would  falsify  the  whole  church  theory  of  the 
Oxford  divines  themselves.  They  hold  the  Church 
to  be  one  body,  and  not  a body  aggregate,  but  a body 
corporate.  To  assert  the  independent  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  is  to  assert  hereziiteuce  as  a church  politer 
complete  in  itself.  Then  she  was  either  the  Catholic 
Church  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  or  the  Catholic 
Church  is  not  a single  corjtration,  but  an  aggregate 
of  several  corporations.  The  first  will  not  be  pre- 
tended ; the  second  denies  the  unity  of  the  Chnrcn  as 
a corporation,  which  we  bnderstand  the  Oxford  di- 
▼inea  to  assert. 

Here,  we  suspect,  is  the  original  fallacy  in  the  rea- 
soning of  our  Aagliean  divines.  They  assume,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  that  each  national  Charch 
is  one  indcpendeot  church  polity,  complete  in  it '‘elf. 
That  the  temporal  powers  have  always  favored  this 
doctrine,  there  is  no  question ; and  that  their  strug- 
gles to  reduce  it  to  practice  have  occasioned  all  the 
calamities  which  have  befallen  the  Charch  since 


brevity's  sake  we  will  lay  aside  the  Greek 
church  with  which  we  are  not  immediately 
concerned.  That  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
churches  are  not  one  church,  might  appear 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins  refuse  communion  to 

the  days  of  Constantine,  there  is  just  as  little  ques- 
tion. But  this  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  spiritual  power,  which 
demands  a common  centre  of  unity  , unaffected  by  ge- 
og^aphic;.!  lines  or  national  disiinctiims.  This  the 
temporal  power  saw  clearly  enough ; but  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  spiritual  power  was  precise- 
ly what  the  temporal  power  did  not  want.  It  would 
have  no  power  in  the  nation  not  subject  to  itself.  It 
would  itself  be  supreme  in  spiiituals,  as  well  as  in  tem- 
porals, and  rule  according  to  its  own  will.  But  this  it 
felt  was  impossible,  if  the  clergy  or  their  superiors 
held  their  ap|>ointments  or  investments  from  a power 
independent  of  it,  and  if  accountable  to  a tribunal  it 
could  neither  constitute  nor  control.  Here  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  struggles  of  the  temporal  powers  against 
the  ecclesiastical.  The  haughtiest  monarch  dared 
not  lay  violent  hands  on  the  humblest  parish  priest, 
and  the  monk*8  cowl  symbolized  a mightier  power 
than  the  diadem.  This  was  not  to  be  endured  : it 
was  too  great  a restriction  on  civil  despotism;  and 
the  temporal  power,  therefore,  sought  with  nil  its 
force  to  maiiitaiD  each  national  Church,  independent 
of  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  subject  the  Church  in  its  own  dominions  to  its 
own  will,  anti  make  it  the  tool  of  its  ambition,  or  tbo 
minister  of  its  vices,  corruptions,  and  oppressions. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  long- continued  stiuggles  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers — the  one  to  main- 
tain  the  unity,  the  other  to  break  it  up  into  separate 
and  independent  national  estabU^hroents,  ou  the  prin- 
ciple of  dividing  to  conquer. 

**  The  distinction  of  national  chnrches  was  not,  mi 
the  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  that  of  sepa- 
rate and  independent  church  polities — for  this  were 
pure  indepe.'idency — but  merely  a distinction  for  tho 
necessities  and  convenience  of  local  administration. 
The  Church,  in  her  true,  normal  constitution,  knows 
DO  geographical  lines  or  national  distinctions  ; and  the 
apparent  iedependence  or  partial  independeuce  of  na- 
tional churches,  which  we  sometimes  meet  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  is  an  anomaly,  an  irregularity,  which 
the  Church  has  not  been  able  to  bring  within  the  rule 
against  the  resistance,  and  too  often  armed  resistance, 
of  th»»  temporal  powers. 

**But,  admitting  that  our  Oxford  divines  cannot,  ou 
their  church  theory,  and,  we  may  add,  on  the  true 
Catholic  theory,  defend  the  original  separation  of  the 
Anglican  Church  from  the  rest  of  the  Church  Univer- 
sal, does  Bishop  Hopkins  succeed  any  better.^  The 
Bishop  is  a sincere  Protest.mt ; he  avows  it,  and  glo- 
ries in  it.  He  reverences  the  men  who  labored  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  free  the  Church  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome.  He  believes  that  their  estimate 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  true  estimate,  and  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  He  is  filled  with  their  spir- 
it, and  would  honor  and  continue  their  work.  All 
this  is  manly,  and  honorable  to  him  as  a Protestant 
bishop.  But  has  he  been  able  to  strike  out  a ground 
of  defence  more  tenable  than  that  of  the  Oxford  di- 
vines? He  rejects  their  theory  of  the  Church , and 
places  the  unity  of  the  Church,  not  in  the  unity  of  ihe 
corp'iration,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.  The  Church 
is  not  a body  corporate,  but  a body  aggregate ; and  all 
professedly  Christian  bodies  or  associations,  which 
maintain  the  apostolic  faith,  are  integrally  portions  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  twether  constitute  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Cburch.  This,  if  we 
derstand  him,  ia  the  bUbop’s  view. 
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each  other^  and  anathematize  each  other^  and 
thty  are  certainly  to  be  believed  on  this  point, 
whatever  their  party  may  state  to  the  contrary. 
If  they  had  always  been  truly  united,  why 
would  they  have  sought  a reconciliation  at 
Lyons  in  1274,  and  at  Florence  in,  1439,  a re> 

•*  Takin/r  this  vieir,  the  bishop  contemdt  that  sepa- 
ration from  Rome  was  not  only  jusUHable,  but  a high 
and  imperative  duty,  because  Rome  had  apostatized 
from  the  true  faith,  and  had  become  so  corrupt  in  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious  iu  prac- 
tice, that  no  one  who  valued  his  Christian  character 
could  longer  continue  in  her  communion.  It  is,  he 
tells  us,  ou  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  that  Protest- 
antism is  to  be  Justified ; and  in  this  we  are  unable  to 
dispute  with  him. 

**  But,  if  we  take  this  ground,  we  must  admit,  first, 
that  there  is  a standard  of  orthodoxy  ; and,  second, 
that  there  is  also,  »omewhere,  an  authority  compe- 
tent to  say  what  does  and  what  does  not  conform  to 
that  standard.  As  to  the  standard,  wc  will  raise,  at 
present,  no  difficulty.  We  will  accept  the  Protest- 
ant doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  l^riptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  righUy  inte^eted.  But 
who,  where,  or  what  is  the  authority  competent  to 
say  what  is  or  what  is  not  their  right  interpreta- 
tion } 

**  To  this  question  one  of  three  answers  must  be  re- 
turned, fur  only  three  answers  are  possible,  namely  : 
1.  The  Churchy  2.  The  State;  3.  The  Individual 
Reason.  If  the  bishop  adopts  the  first  answer,  and 
contends  that  the  Church  is  the  authoritative  inter- 

reter,  as  his  own  Church  teaches,  he  must  abandon 

is  notion  of  the  Church  as  a body  aggregate,  end 
concede  it  to  be  a corporation.  For  the  Church  can- 
not act.  has  no  function  at  all,  unless  it  exist  as  a cor- 
poration, as  an  individual,  a persoualitv,  with  an  offi- 
cial voice,  and  an  official  organ  through  which  it  may 
speak 

But  if  the  bishop  recoil  from  his  aggregate  church, 
and  concede  it  to  to,  after  all,  a body  corporate,  he 
must  also  concede  it  to  be  either  a one  single  corpo- 
ration, or  several  distinct,  separate,  and  indeiiendcnt 
corporations.  If  be  assume  it  to  be  a single  corpora- 
tion, h»  exposes  himself  to  all  the  objections  we  have 
just  urged  against  what  we  hare  called  the  Oxford 
theory.  The  Church  of  England  was  not  this  one 
single  corporation,  and  thereiore  could  not  speak  in 
its  name,  or  with  its  authority.  She,  then,  was  not 
competent  to  receive  the  impeachment  of  Rome  and 
her  bi>hop,  or  to  convict  them  of  heresy.  But,  on  the 
bi8hop*s  own  principles,  till  she  had  conyicted  them 
of  heresy,  she  had  no  right  to  separate  from  their 
communion ; for  the  separation,  he  tells  us,  was  jus- 
tifiable only  on  the  ground  that  Rome  and  her  bishop 
had  apostatized  from  the  orthodox  faith— corrupted 
the  pure  word  of  God. 

Protestantism  assumes  that  the  church  herself,  in 
her  corporate  existence,  had  become  corrupt  and  he- 
retical. The  party  to  be  tried  for  heresy  was,  then, 
the  church  herself.  Protestantism  most  impeach  and 
convict  the  church  herself  of  heresy,  before  it  can 
justify  itself.  But  before  what  tribunal  can  it  bring 
its  charges  against  the  church,  and  demand  convic- 
tion ? Before  the  written  word  of  God  ? But  the 
church  is  the  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  word, 
and  It  is  her  very  interpretation  that  is  in  question. 
She  herself  is  the  highest  court  for  the  trial  of  her- 
self, and  before  what  court  can  you  try  her  f By  im- 
saving  her  yon  deny  the  authority  of  the  only  lri< 
anal  competent  to  take  cognixanoe  of  the  accusation 
yon  bring  against  ber. 

**  Granting,  then,  that  Rome  and  her  bishop  had 
corrupted  the  pure  word  of  God,  since  she  was  the 
centre  of  unity,  and  her  bishop  the  yiaible  bead  of 


conciliation  which  lasted  unfortunately  but  a 
short  time?  The  union  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Anglican  church,  and  the  Gredt 
and  other  eastern  communities,  might  at  ouoe 
be  considered  unfounded  in  fact,  from  the 
uncourteous  reception  extended  to  the  English 


the  corporation,  there  was  no  ehureh  before  which 
either  could  be  summoned  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
heresy — no  legal  tribunal  that  could,  agaiobt  their 
conbent,  or  without  their  authority,  take  coguizanee 
of  the  fact : for  any  number  of  churchmen  coming  to- 
gether without  being  convoked  by  their  authority, 
however  numerous  or  respectable,  would  not  be  the 
church,  any  more  than  a political  caucua  is  a legal 
convention ; and  their  acts  would  be  no  more  the 
of  the  church  than  the  resolutions  of  a mob,  or  a disor- 
derly assembly,  would  be  the  enactments  of  the  State. 

**  If  the  bishop  abandon  the  notion  of  the  church  as 
a single  corporation,  and  assert  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct, separate,  and  independent  church  polities,  he 
falls  into  independency,  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  be 
has  as  much  horror  as  we  ourselves.  Elach  of  these 
polities  must  be  complete  in  itself,  and  supreme  over 
its  own  members.  They  must  be  equals.  Then, 
what  is  decreed  by  one  stands  on  as  high  authority 
as  what  is  decreed  by  another.  What  one  decides 
to  be  orthodox  is  as  orthodox  as  that  which  is  deci- 
ded by  another.  Rome  is  equal  to  England,  and  Eng- 
land is  equal  to  Rome.  Rome  decrees  one  intern^ 
tatioii,  England  another.  Wbieh  is  right  ? Which 
is  wrong  ? Where  is  the  umpire  to  decide  between 
them.^  ^ assume  the  iuterjmtation  of 

Rome  to  be  less  orthodox  than  that  of  ^glaod,or 
that  of  England  more  orthodox  than  that  of  Geneva? 
Why  shall  1 hold  the  decision  of  the  Eoiacopal  chntch 
to  be  more  authoritative  than  the  ^eciaion  of  the 
Piesbyteriaq  church,  the  Congregational  church,  or 
the  Unitarian  church  ? 

**BQt  only  those  churches  arc  authoritative  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached.  Agreed. 
But  what  is  the  pure  word  of  Goa  ? What  the^ureh 
droiares  it  to  be.  Agreed,  again.  But  tcAcd  church  ? 
The  true  church.  Agreed,  once  more.  But  wbiuh 
is  the  true  church  ? That  in  which  the  pore  word  of 
God  is  preached.  Here  we  are,  turning  forerer  in  a 
circle.  Each  church,  doubtless,  dec/ares  its  own 
doctrine  to  be  the  pure  word  of  God ; all  the  churches 
arc  equal : by  what  authority,  then,  is  the  doctrine 
of  one  declared  to  be  orthodox,  and  that  of  another  to 
be  heterodox  ? 

Shall  we  say  those  churches  arc  to  be  regarded 
as  true  churches,  whose  doctrines  are  aoeepted  ^ a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  churrhea  f This  is 
to  abandon  the  ground  of  the  suffieiedcT  of  eaeh 
church  for  itself,  and  to  make  something  brside  the 
church  a competent  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God. 
• « • • « « • • e 

The  bishop’s  argument  presuppoaea  that  a ^ueh 
may  lapse  into  heresy.  If  one  may,  why  not  another  ? 
And  then  what  guaranty  have  we  that  the  majority 
have  not  departed  from  the  foitb,  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached  now  only 
in  a feeble  minority  of  the  so-call^  chorcbes? 

*‘This  doctrine  of  separate  and  independent  diurches, 
each  a competent  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God, 
gives  ns  as  many  competent,  anthoritative  interpre- 
ters as  there  are  separate  bodies  calling  themselves 
churches.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  all  the  aectnrian- 
ism  which  now  desolates  Christendom.  The  deeiaioa 
of  one  neutralizes  the  decision  of  another.  Orthodoxy 
is  one  thing  at  Romo,  another  at  Geneva,  another  nt 
London,  another  at  Eidinburgh,  and  ctill  naoiher  st 
Boston.  We  lose,  on  this  ground,  not  only  the  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  unity  of  faith  itself— 
that  very  unity  which  Bishop  Bogins,  nod  nU  who 
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bishop  of  Jerusalem  oo  his  arrival  in  that  city. 
This  circumstance  furnishes  an  additional  evi- 
dence  of  the  opposition  that  has  been  always 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
novel  principles  of  the  reformation.  But  to 
come  to  a point  nearer  home,  on  what  ground 
can  Anglicans  be  said  to  form  one  and  the 
same  church  with  the  church  of  Rome? 
How  can  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land be  associated  with  those  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France  in  a list  of  the  churches  kept  to- 
gether by  a bond  of  unity?”  In  the  primitive 
church,  it  was  a very  prevalent  custom  for  dis- 
tant churches  to  send  each  other  blessed  bread 
called  eulogy,  as  a sign  of  communion  and 
unity.  What  mark  of  communion  exists  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  churches? 
Or  what  sign  of  brotherhood  could  be  inter- 
changed between  the  two  ? We  are  at  a loss 
to  designate  it.  The  Catholic  church  extends 
the  hand  of  communion  to  all  who  are  truly 


believt  in  the  eharch  «t  all,  hold  to  be  eatential  to 
the  Terr  being  of  the  church. 

**  Will  tbe  bisho|)  adopt  the  second  answer,  and 
•eek  an  authoritative  interpreter  in  the  Statjb  To 
make  the  State  the  authoritative  interpreter  of  the 
word  of  God  would  be  to  make  it  supreme  in  spiriiu* 
ala  as  well  as  in  temporals,  to  destroy  rciif^ious  lib- 
erty, to  deny  conscience,  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 
persecution,  and  to  give  the  State  th.*  same  right  to 
born  for  heresy  that  it  has  to  imprison  for  theft  or  to 
hang  for  murder.  Moreover,  it  would  not  answer  the 
bishop’s  purpose.  The  States  must  all  be  held  to  be 
matnally  iudependent,  and  each,  therefore,  to  be 
free  to  enact,  within  ita  own  dominions,  such  reading 
of  the  word  of  God  as  it  pleases.  So  we  should  have, 
under  another  form,  all  the  evils  of  independency. 
Italy  may  enact  Catholicism;  Geneva,  Calvinism; 
Prussia,  Lntheraniem ; England,  Episcopacy ; Got- 
land, Presbyterianism;  France  tolerate  all  religions, 
and  the  United  States  recognize  none.  One  State 
may  establish  Trjnitarianisra,  another  Uuitarianism  ; 
one  decree  justifleatiou  by  faith,  another  justification 
by  works.  The  subjects  of  each  nation  must  adopt 
the  State  religion,  on  pain  of  heresy,  civil  disability, 
punishment  here,  and  damnation  hereafter.  Where 
would  be  the  umpire  between  independent  States 
What  uniform  standard  of  orthodoxy  would  be  pos- 
sible.^ What  means  of  maintaining  unity  of  faith 
would  be  left  us.^  Nay,  what  right  should  we  have 
to  undertake  to  oonve|t  to  the  gospel  the  subjects  of 
even  a heathen  prince',  against  his  consent  ? Or  what 
right  would  a suWet  of  the  Grand  Turk,  for  instance, 
have  to  embraoe  Cbristiauity  ? 

**  This  answer  cannot  be  accepted,  at  least  so  long 
as  we  remember  Henry  the  Eighth.  Then,  nothing 
remains  but  the  third  and  last  answer,  uamely,  In- 
dividual Reason.  This  constitutes  each  individual 
his  own  judge  of  what  is  the  pure  word  of  God  ; and 
the  genuine  orthodox  faith  must  he  held  to  l e what 
eMh  individual  judges  it  to  be.  This  sets  up  the  in- 
dividual above  the  chuicb,  justifies  dissent  iu  all  its 
forms— nay,  the  absolute  individualism  and  no-chsreh- 
ism  of  onr  modern  eome-onters.  Tbe  reason  of  one 
man  mnst  be  held  to  be  equal  to  the  reason  of  another, 
and  one  man’s  views  can  no  more  be  called  orthodox 
or  heterodox  than  another’s;  heresy  and  schism  be- 


united  with  her  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
described,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world 
they  live,  or  how  diverse  soever  the  languages 
they  speak.  Thus  a few  years  ago  a priest  of 
the  Armenian  rite  performed  the  sacred  func- 
tions of  religion  in  many  Catholic  churches  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Baltimore,  and 
officiated  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  his 
his  own  country ; because  he  was  truly  in 
communion  with  us,  and  unity  of  faith,  of 
government,  and  adherence  to  the  chair  of 
unity,  were  the  bonds  of  that  communion. 
But  these  features  are  not  observable  in  the 
Episcopalian  church,  and  hence  there  is  no  true 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  communion  between 
it  and  the  Catholic  body  ; they  cannot  be  both 
the  spouse  of  Christ;  they  form  firo  societies, 
not  one.  The  principle  advocated  by  the  Oxford 
divines,  on  the  subject  of  church  unity,  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  if  the  English  and  the  Roman 
churches  are  the  same,  and  form  but  one  society. 

come  anmeaning  terms.  No  established  ordor  in 
church  or  state  can  be  maintained ; no  reverence,  re- 
spect, or  subordination  exacted.  All  falls  into  dis- 
order, where  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  do  whatever 
is  ri^t  in  his  own  eyes. 

**  The  bishop  is  too  good  a churchman,  at  least  too 
strenuous  an  advocate  of  episcopal  authority,  to  be 
able  to  accept  this  answer.  Ihe  proposition,  the 
novel  prooosition,  which  he  puts  forth  in  his  last  let- 
ter, for«hangine  the  constitution  of  his  church,  and 
establishing  a central  board  or  council,  cloth<^d  with 
more  than  papal  powers,  proves  very  satisfaf.-torily 
that  he  is  no  friend  of  undue  individual  liberty,  and 
no  enemy  to  the  mjst  plenary  ecclesiastical  authori- 
tv-  What,  then,  does  he  gain  by  rejecting  the  Cath- 
olic theory?  He  wishes  to  maintain  the  chnrch,  to 
maintain  it  as  an  authoritative  body,  supremo  over 
faith  and  conscience,  over  words  and  deeds.  And  can 
it  be  necessary  tor  us  to  tell  him  that  the  church  is 
maintsinable  as  an  authoritative  body  only  on  the 
Catholic  theory  ? Tbe  legitimacy  of  episcopal  au- 
thority is  defensible  only  on  tbe  ground  of  its  divine 
institution,  and,  we  will  add,  only  on  the  ground  that 
the  cbarch,  as  a corporate  body,  is  founded  by  Christ 
himself,  who  miraculously  preserves  it  (rom  error  in 
faith  or  practice,  and  that  episcopacy  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  being  of  the  ^nreh,  as  well  as  tu  the 
order  of  the  church.  Whoso  is  not  prepared  to  take 
this  ground  *s  not  prepared  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  ex* 
cept  at  the  expense  of  liis  logic.  When,  therefore. 
Bishop  Hopkins  i ejects  this  ground — when,  in  order 
to  keep  clear  of  Rome,  he  lays  down  principles  which 
place  any  Congregational  minister  in  as  high  church 
relations  as  he  hiinselt  holds,  he  but  mocks  our  under- 
standings by  calling  upon  us  to  become  Episcopalians. 
He  has,  he  can  have,  ne  solid  argument,  drawn  from 
the  armory  of  the  gospel,  to  show  why,  by  becoming 
Episcopaliana,  we  should  be  auy  mure  in  the  chur^ 
thanweare  by  remaining  in  the  Congregationalcbuitdi. 

**But,  wo  shall  be  told,  if  we  adojit  the  Oxford 
theory,  we  must  go  to  Rome.  Well,  if  we  must 
have  a churoh,  and  cannot  have  one  without  return- 
ing 10  the  Roman  communion,  ihrn,  let  lu  go  to  Rome. 
Either  accept  no-cburchism,  and  aav  no  more  about 
it,  or  have  the  courage  to  accept  and  avow  principlea 
on  which  a church  is  defensible.” 
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We  have  here  but  briefly  alluded  to  the  ar- 
guments by  which  it  is  conclusively  shown^ 
that  the  church  of  England  is  heterodox,  de- 
spite the  assertion  of  archdeacon  Manning, 
that 

There  is  no  one  point  in  which  the  Bri- 
tish churches  can  be  attainted  of  either  heresy 
or  schism.  As  for  heresy,  they  openly  pro- 
fess the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Catholic 
creeds,  the  first  six  general  councils,  rejecting 
with  the  council  of  Frankfort,  the  seventh, 
which  alone,  in  addition  to  the  first  six,  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Greek  church ; and  with  the 
Greek  church  rejecting  all  subsequent  coun- 
cils of  the  western  church,  untruly  pretending 
to  be  (Ecumenical.  With  these  also  they  ac- 
knowledge all  true  apostolical  traditions,  and 
submit  themselves  in  preparation  of  mind  to 
the  definitions  of  a free  and  lawful  general 
council.  This  is  enough,  if  the  confession  of 
their  adversaries  were  wanting,  to  clear  them 
of  heresy.  As  for  schism,  they  have  done  no 
more  than  take  off*  from  their  neck  a yoke 
which  Christ  never  laid  upon  it,  and  that,  too, 
not  when  it  was  meekly  imposed,  but  when, 
through  the  wickedness  of  men  it  became  in> 
tolerable.*’ — P.  296. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  to  show  how 
untenable  are  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
English  writer,  on  behalf  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs. 

Taking  the  ground  of  Dr.  Manning,  we 
contend  that  he  is  far  from  having  vindicated 
his  church  from  the  charge  first  alluded  to, 
because  it  rejects  a notable  portion  of  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures ; and  we  will  mention  one 
in  particular,  the  book  of  Judith,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,*  was  numbered 
among  the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  the  general 
council  of  Nice.  In  the  second  place  it  re- 
jects in  practice  the  council  of  Ephesus,  one  of 
the  six  general  councils  which  it  professes  to  re- 
ceive ; because,  it  was  defined  in  this  council 
that  Mary  was  mother  of  God  ; and  we  doubt 
whether  many  high- churchmen  will  subscribe 
to  this  definition.  At  least,  judging  from  the 
organ  of  their  party  in  Baltimore,  we  should 
conclude  that  this  expression  is  offensive  to 
many.  From  an  article  in  the  TYue  Catho^ 
we  perceive  that  Dr.  Newman  is  by  some  un- 
ceremoniously charged  with  the  horrible  crime 
of  Mariolalry”  for  having  used  the  expres- 

♦ Praf.  in  Judith. 

fTroe  Catholic,  Reformed,  Proteataat  ahd  Free, 

p.  666. 


sion  of  ' mother  of  God’  in  relation  to  Mary. 
There  is  so  much  inconsistency  in  rejecting, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Dr.  Manning,  the 
seventh  general  council,  which  allows  an  in- 
ferior and  relative  honor  to  be  paid  to  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  saints,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  have  beat 
alleged  by  a writer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
work  has  quoted  so  freely  from  the  councils 
and  the  fathers.  Every  tyro  in  theology  knows 
that  the  seventh  council  is  admitted  by  the 
Greek  and  by  the  Latin  church,  without  a dis- 
senting voice.  As  to  the  council  of  Frank- 
fort, it  condemned  only  an  idolatrous  or  su- 
preme worship  paid  to  images,  and  its  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  decisions  of  the  oriental 
bishops  rested  purely  upon  an  error  of  fact, 
the  translation  of  the  acts  of  the  seventh  coun- 
cil being  defective  and  erroneous  ; hence  as 
soon  as  the  true  decision  of  the  eastern  church 
was  ascertained,  the  seventh  council  was  ad- 
mitted as  (Ecumenical  in  the  west  as  well  as 
in  the  east,  and  it  has  ever  since,  that  is,  for 
more  than  nine  centuries,  been  considered  as 
having  defined  the  lawfulness  of  honoring  the 
images  of  Christ  and  his  saints.  The  Angli- 
can church  denies  many  articles  of  Gather 
doctrine,  such  as  the  necessity  of  confession 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  under  the  eucharistic  symbols, 
the  reality  of  a true  sacrifice  among  Christians 
in  the  oblation  of  the  mass,  the  legitimacy  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  many  other  points.  It  may  be  that  some 
churchmen  admit  these  articles  of  faith,  or 
many  of  them,  but  it  is  plain  that  they 
are  rejected  by  the  most  part  and  by  the 
great  lK)dy  of  Protestants.  When  we  con- 
sider the  latitude  which  is  permitted  in  ihe 
interpretation  of  its  doctrines,  as  embo- 
died in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  wh^ 
we  reflect  that  among  its  members  there  are 
no  less  than  four  different  sentiments  prevail- 
ing in  relation  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  episcopal  order,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Anglican  church  and  its  branch  in  this 
country  are  devoid  of  the  vivifying  principle 
of  Catholic  unity,  and  all  attempts  to  produce 
union  must  end,  as  did  the  efforts  of  the  late 
king  of  Prussia  to  form  the  "Evangelical 
church.”  The  monarch  could  alone  indeed 
issue  an  "order  of  the  day”  to  his  Lutheran 
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and  Calvinistic  soldiers,  enjoining  upon  them 
to  receive  communion  at  the  hands  of  the 
same  minister,  but  could  not  blend  in  one 
faith,  tenets,  views  and  principles  which  are 
essentially^  different. 

The  intimation  of  Dr.  Manning,  that  Epis- 
copalians are  prepared  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  a general  council  lawfully  convened,  sug- 
gests a consideration  which,  if  seriously 
weighed,  would  perhaps  lead  the  true  church- 
man to  acknowledge  that  the  decisions  of  such 
a synod  are  not  uncalled  for.  Have  we  not 
the  decrees  of  the  Tridentine  council,  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  which  the 
reformers  were  particularly  invited,  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  disturbances  of  the 
church  ? If  the  majority  of  the  bishops  can- 
not deviate  from  the  truth,  as  all  Catholics 
maintain,  and  perhaps  a portion  of  the  Angli- 
can party  also,  it  is  plain,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  throughout  the  world 
have  declared  themselves  against  the  reforma- 
tion, even  against  its  least  objectionable  form, 
as  it  appeared  in  England ; as  it  is  a notorious 
factthat  the  bishops  who  embraced  the  reforma- 
tion were  so  few,  that  they  dwindle  into  abso- 
lute insignificance,  compared  with  those  who 
opposed  it.  A few  bishops  in  Sweden,  one 
or  two  in  France,  two  or  three  in  Germany, 
and  a few  in  the  British  Isles,  are  all  that 
went  over  to  the  reformation,  and  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  occurred, 
and  of  the  motives  which  induced  those  pre- 
lates to  quit  the  ancient  fold,  would  give  addi- 
tional force  to  our  observations,  if  the  subject 
could  be  treated  here.  It  is  a well  known 
fact  that  so  few  of  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
Great  Britain  concurred  in  the  reformation, 
that  Elizabeth  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straights  in  order  to  procure  episcopal  conse- 
cration for  her  ecclesiastical  favorites ; so  much 
so  that  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  a 
valid  form  was  employed  at  this  period  in 
consecrating  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
hierarchy.* 

* Dr.  Maiming  admits  (p.  280)  that  for  the  validity 

of  a tacramental  rite,  there  most  be  the  **  right  form, 
matter  and  intention.**  Now,  the  form  nsed  in  the 
oonseeration  of  Parker  by  Barlow,  (admitting  the  lat- 
tm  to  have  been  bishop,  and  to  have  consecrated  Par- 
k®***)  was  not  a right  form,  as  it  was  not  the  form  of 
Im  Catholic  ohnrob,  bat  one  whuA  hod  been  eompoeed 
^ a fow  men  who  had  no  anthority,  and  did  not  ex- 
cess the  powers  vested  in  the  Christian  priesthood : 
»“Eo«lish  ehoreh,  art.  81,  rejecting  the  belief  of  a 

•seiifioe.  It  is  tme,  some  divines  maintain  that  the 


In  short,  if  the  majority  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  cannot  teach  error  and  ^ opposed  to 
truth,  all  Protestant  systems,  Anglicanism 
itself  not  excepted,  fall  evidently  to  the  ground ; 
if  the  majority  of  the  bishops  can  teach  error, 
why  appeal  to  a general  council  7 In  the  event 
of  a decision  unfavorable  to  them,  would  not 
our  Episcopalian  brethren  perhaps  say,  that 
majorities  are  very  apt  to  he  tyrannical,  and 
that  their  decision  is  powerless  against  truth 
and  justice? 

We  will  conclude  this  subject,  by  calling 
upon  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
those  particularly  who  have  not  sufiered  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  to  taint  their  principles  on 
the  necessity  of  unity  in  the  church,  the  guilt 
of  schism,  and  the  divine  institution  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical and  episcopal  ministry,  to  reflect 
seriously  on  the  moral  obligation  of  extricating 
themselves  from  their  dangerous  position,  by 
embracing,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  reality 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church.  This 
suggestion  we  base  on  the  following  incon- 
testible  truth : **  security  is  never  too  great, 
when  salvation  is  at  stake.’^  A mistake  in 
this  matter  once  committed,  its  consequences 
are  eternal.  Our  Episcopalian  brethren  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
one,  and  that  the  true  church  is  essentially 
one.  Should  they  not  therefore,  quit  the  An- 
glican for  the  Roman  communion?  for  the 
latter  denies  that  one  church  can  be  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  societies.  They  admit 
also,  that  our  orders  and  sacraments  are  valid ; 
but  we  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  theirs 
(except  in  the  case  of  baptism)  j therefore  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  adopt  the  orders  and  min- 
istry of  the  Catholic  church.  They  grant  that 
the  body  of  the  pastors  cannot  err,  having 
been  appointed  by  Christ  to  govern  the  church ; 
but  this  body  of  pastors  decided  against  the 
separation  which  took  place  in  England,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
this  fact  suffices  to  place  them,  at  least,  in  a 
cruel  uncertainty  of  being  in  a state  of  schism 

ehnreh  has  the  power  of  determining  the  form  of  some 
sacrament ; but  that  power  was  never  admitted  in  any 
individual  whatsoever:  moreover,  that  form  is  admittM 
bv  all  theologians  to  be  invalid,  which  says  nothing  of 
the  otgect,  natnra  and  effect  of  the  sacrament  conferred, 
much  more  so,  if  from  the  context  and  other  cirenm- 
stances  it  is  expressive  of  heresy.  Sooh  was  the  form 
used  by  Barlow  in  the  consecration  of  Parker,  if  how- 
ever, the  rite  ever  took  place.  The  ordination  of 
the  Anriican  chnrch,  is  thnn,  at  most  donbtihl,  and 
doabtfoTorders  are  not  safe  in  practioe. 
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aod  heresy.  By  embracing  the  Catholic  com- 
munion the^  clear  themseWes  of  all  these 
doubts  and  perplexities ; and  consequently 
wisdom  must  dictate  the  obligation  of  such  a 
course.  For  this  reason  do  we  frequently  see 
individuals  of  eminent  learning  and  stand- 
ing in  society  passing  over  to  a communion 
with  Rome  i while  the  transition  of  a pious 


and  well  instructed  Catholic  to  the  ranks 
of  Anglicanism^  is  a moral  pbenomenoa 
which  the  world  has  not  yet  witnessed* 
From  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  in 
adhering  to  the  Episcopal  church,  they  have 
all  to  risk  and  nothing  to  gain ; on  the 
other  hand,  by  embracing  the  Catholic  com- 
munion, they  have  nothing  to  risk  and  all  to  gain. 


DR.  DURBIN’S  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE. 


Observations  in  Europe,  prmdpaUy  in  France 
and  Great  Britain.  By  John P.  Durbin,  D.D. 
president  of  Dickinson  college.  N.  York ; 
Harper  & Brothers.  2 vols.  12mo. 

r'  is  very  much  the  fashion  with  American 
travellers  to  carry  among  their  luggage  a 
kind  of  Procrustean  measure,  by  which  to 
stretch  out  or  lop  down  every  thing  they  meet 
and  see,  to  suit  it  to  their  own  home  standard 
of  liberty  and  religion.  Religion  especially,  if 
in  any  particular  country  it  does  not  square 
with  their  own  prejudices,  is  taxed  with  all 
the  faults  of  its  society  and  even  with  defects 
in  their  nature  incurable.  If  they  travel  over 
sands  or  sulphury  regions,  religion  prevents 
the  grass  from  growing  and  the  harvest  from 
ripening ; if  the  fields  are  green  and  smiling 
aQd  the  emblem  of  man’s  redemption — the 
cross — should  be  reared  among  them,  they  are 
more  shocked  at  this  pious  exhibition  than  at 
any  scare-crow  that  they  had  left  at  home  in 
their  own  domains.  Should  an  atrocious  vil- 
lainy be  committed,  instead  of  looking  for  the 
cause,  as  they  would  do  in  Protestant  climes, 
in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  religion  and 
the  clergy  must  be  charged  even  with  such 
atrocity.  The  work  before  us  though  rather 
liberal  in  its  tone  is  not  altogether  free  from 
this  prominent  defect  of  American  travellers. 
The  Protestant  religions  in  all  their  doctrinal 
varieties  are  constantly  held  up  to  us,  as  the 
sole  bulwarks  of  human  liberty,  the  sole  sup- 
ports of  human  happiness  and  morality,  while 
the  Catholic  religion  is  represented  as  antago- 
nist to  these  combined  creeds  in  all  these  im- 


portant points.  Hence  we  shall  see  in  the 
author’s  observations  that  to  accommodate 
the  proof  to  the  proposition,  the  facts  to  the  in- 
ference, he  has,  in  all  Protestant  countries, 
censured  the  government  and  laws  for  the  sins 
and  sufierings  of  the  people,  while  in  all  Ca- 
tholic countries  the  church  and  the  clergy  are 
the  responsible  agents.  We  cannot,  however, 
quarrel  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durbin  for  his  abor- 
tive efibrt  to  establish  such  positions,  for  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  any  wilful 
design  to  misrepresent,  but  from  an  involuntary 
bias,  hereditary  among  Protestants,  and  often 
affecting  their  reason  and  their  senses.  Be- 
sides there  is  at  times  a kindness  and  liberality 
in  the  reverend  president’s  remarks,  strongly 
indicative  of  a love  of  justice,  and  of  a vioieol 
struggle  between  truth  and  prejudice.  Like 
some  skilful  diver  who  has  plunged  into  the 
stream  in  search  of  a lost  jewel,  the  reverend 
doctor  often  rises  above  the  waters  to  shake 
from  his  eyes  the  blinding  spray,  and  to  see 
and  admire  in  another’s  hand,  a gem,  like  that 
for  which  he  feels  in  vain  in  the  darkness  of 
the  current.  A good  heart,  a refined  intellect, 
and  a tolerant  spirit,  mixed  up,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  with  much  prejudice,  are  conspicuous 
traits  of  the  reverend  professor’s  work.  In 
places  he  is  very  vituperative  of  our  religion 
and  again  speaks  of  it  in  a true  Catholic  spirit 
This  circumstance  makes  the  author  very  often 
inconsistent,  as  indeed  it  would  make  any  one 
who  reaches  one  hand  to  truth,  while  the 
other  is  stretched  back  to  prejudice.  We 
should  infinitely  prefer  to  confine  our  remariES 
to  such  parts  of  his  work  as  appear  to  us 
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commendable^  passing  over  in  silence  such  as 
are  wounding  to  our  sensibilities  and  marked 
by  injustice  towards  our  priesthood  and  reli- 
gion ; but  when  the  spirit  of  intolerance  whose 
slumbers  have  long  looked  so  death-like,  has 
been  awakened  and  enthroned  in  the  very 
state  of  which  the  reverend  professor  is  a dis- 
tinguished citizen,  we  feel  especially  bound,  so 
far  as  our  faith  and  practices  are  concerned,  to 
notice  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  a work  in  many  respects  enter- 
taining and  instructive. 

A blending  of  the  kind  and  the  unkinchis 
manifested  by  the  reverend  president  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  very  first  church  in  which  he 
set  foot,  after  entering  Catholic  France. 
The  stained  glass  windows  of  the  churches  of 
Rouen  furnish  our  refined  traveller  with  a fit- 
ting text  from  which  to  enlarge  on  the  uses  of 
pictures  and  images  in  Catholic  churches. 
This  he  does  in  a manner  that  does  credit  to 
his  candor,  in  a strain  very  different  from  what 
we  sometimes  see  from  a similar  quarter,  and 
but  for  a bitter  carbuncle  of  prejudice  which 
shows  itself  in  his  remarks,  we  could  almost 
imagine  a Catholic  was  speaking. 

**  The  stained  glass  windows  of  the  churches 
of  Rouen  are  singularly  perfect.  I had  formed 
no  adequate  conception  of  these  from  what  I 
had  read,  and  had  thought  but  little  of  their 
origin  and  design.  Perhaps  we  are  too  apt  to 
refer  such  things  to  caprice  and  superstition, 
forgetting  that  no  usage  can  subsist  for  ages 
that  has  not  some  foundation  in  reason  or 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  society.  Can  we 
not  account  for  the  statuary,  the  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  continen- 
tal churches  by  the  same  causes  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Biblia  Patqyentm*  in  England,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century?  Books 
were  scarce  and  dear,  and  what  there  were  the 
people  could  not  read.  It  was  necessary  to  de- 
vise some  means  by  which  the  mass  might 
acquire  at  least  a rude  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  Scripture  history,  and  none  was  so  likely 
to  be  successful  as  the  representation  of  such 
facts  in  visible  forms,  striking  to  the  eye.  In- 
deed, no  other  means  was  possible,  so  long  as 
the  people  were  unable  to  read.  Now,  what 
the  rough  wood-cuts  of  the  Bible  for  the  poor 
were  to  the  English  peasantry,  the  stained 
windows  of  cathedrals  and  churches  were  to 


* The  Biblia  Paqnenim  was  a kind  of  Bible  cate- 
chism, consisting  ol  wood-cots  illustrating  events  in 
Scripture  history,  with  brief  eiq>laiiatory  sentences  an- 
nexed. It  was  probably  published  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century. 


the  French,  and,  perhaps,  in  a still  higher  de- 
gree. It  must  be  recollected  that  these  win- 
dows are  not  merely  of  stained  glass,  exhibiting 
beautiful  colors,  but  that  the  staining  forms  a 
picture  more  or  less  perfect,  one  large  window, 
m general,  being  appropriated  to  a single  sub- 
ject. Thus,  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  cathedral, 
we  find  U^o  windows  representing  the  life  of 
Joseph ; in  another,  the  life  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist ; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir,  the 
passion  of  ChrisL  Many  of  the  others  repre- 
sent the  lives  of  saints,  to  be  sure,  as  well  as 
events  in  Scripture  history  ; and,  doubtless, 
there  is  sufiicient  proof  of  superstition  among 
them.  The  paintings,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues 
are  all  memorials,  however,  either  of  facts  in 
the  Bible  or  traditions  in  the  church.  Thus, 
the  whole  edifice  is  an  open  volume  of  reli- 
gious history ; and,  turn  where  you  will, 
our  eye  falls  upon  a page  of  it,  legible,  loo, 
y the  most  ignorant  boor.  Every  column, 
every  altar,  every  projection,  has  its  story  to 
tell.  If  you  go  without,  and  gaze  upon  the 
complicated  pile,  amid  the  mazes  of  its  inex- 
tricable details,  your  eye  falls  upon  niches, 
corners,  points,  and  pinnacles,  ornamented 
with  images  of  apostles,  saints,  or,  more  fre- 
quently than  either,  of  the  virgin  and  child. 
And  while  these  representations  tended  to  pro- 
duce many  erroneous  and  superstitious  notions, 
they  also  gave  a currency  to  the  real  facts  of 
Scripture  history,  and  fixed  them  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  a vividness  and  reality  that 
could  have  been  secured  in  no  other  way  in 
those  days  of  deplorable  ignorance.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  perhaps,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple here  are  in  that  rude  stage  of  civilization  in 
which  the  senses  alone  can  be  successfully 
appealed  to. — Fbl.  i,  p/i.  29,  30. 

Every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  good 
sense  so  manifest  in  this  extract,  and  must 
only  wonder  where  and  how  he  got  at  the  con- 
clusion that  these  representations  tended  to 
produce  superstitious  notions.”  We  regret 
indeed  that  the  reverend  traveller  should  have 
made  this  assertion  without  connecting  with 
it  the  views  on  which  it  is  predicated.  Besides 
this  blemish,  the  reverend  president  omits  in 
his  apology  for  pictures  and  statues,  another 
and  a stronger  motive  for  their  adoption  and 
use  in  Catholic  churches  than  the  one  he  has 
presented,  and  that  motive  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  contemplation  of  them,  tends  to  awaken 
and  inflame  our  devotion,  to  excite  in  us  a de- 
sire to  imitate  virtues  thus  vividly  portrayed, 
and  to  give  us  an  abhorrence  for  whatever  is 
evil.  We  might  indeed  have  surmised  that  in 
this  second  motive  the  reverend  traveller  pos- 
sibly discovered  the  foundation  of  those  «4- 
perstitiouM  noUons^^  to  which  he  alludes,  did 
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we  not  glean  from  his  work,  that  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one  he  was  moved  to  tears  by  the 
contemplation  of  religious  paintings.  He  can- 
not then  find  in  this  second  motive  the  reason 
of  superstitious  notions  in  the  use  of  re- 
presentations,or  infer  from  it  that  pictures 
are  only  intended  for  the  ‘‘  perhaps  rude  state 
of  civilization  of  the  mass  of  the  people,”  since, 
in  some  instances,  even  a man  of  his  culture 
and  understanding  was  not  proof  against  their 
touching  effects. 

^^But  the  Crucifixion,  by  Vandyk,  pre- 
served in  the  museum,  struck  me  most  forcibly; 
I could  not  repress  indignation,  sorrow,  even 
tears,  as  I gazed  upon  the  ima|fe  of  the  cruci- 
fied stooping  meekly  and  yielding  his  bleeding 
back  to  the  strokes  of  the  scourge,  while  the 
blue  marks  of  the  thong  verged  into  blackness, 
and  the  dark  blood  trickled  from  the  fearful 
wounds. — Ib.  p.  276. 

The  library  of  Bile  is  valuable  and  inter- 
esting. On  the  ground- floor  is  a gallery  of 
Holbein’s  paintings,  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  the  series  on  the  passion  of  Christ,  depicting 
the  succession  of  events  from  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  to  the  descent  from  the  cross. 
I never  was  so  affected  by  a picture,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  felt  that  my  rdigiom  feelings 
were  improved  by  gazing  at  one.” — P.  249. 

Even  in  Protestant  Amsterdam  the  salutary 
effect  of  these  representations,  in  exciting  in 
the  breast  of  man  a proper  recollection  of  him- 
self and  his  ultimate  destiny,  may  be  inferred 
from  an  anecdote  which  the  reverend  tourist 
narrates  of  a hall  ofjustice  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a royal  ball-room.  So  potent  was 
the  lesson  conveyed  by  the  figure  on  the  wall, 
that  the  gaiety  of  the  dance  was  sadly  checked, 
until  the  representation  underwent  an  agreea- 
ble metamorphose. 

^‘The  grand  saloon  is  now  the  royal  ball- 
room. The  change  was  not  effected  without 
some  difficulty.  In  point  of  size,  proportions, 
and  elegance,  it  was  the  verv  thing  for  a 
^lendid  ball-room ; but  then,  tne  sculpture ! 
Over  the  gieat  door  which  led  to  the  hall  of 
justice  is  a group  in  which  a wretched  crimi- 
nal cowers  before  the  figure  of  justice,  with 
drawn  sword,  under  which  is  d^h,  with  his 
skeleton  hand  upon  an  hour-glass.  What  was 
to  be  done  7 The  figure  could  not  be  removed : 
that  would  have  been  trying  Dutch  patience  a 
little  too  far ; but  yet,  who  could  glide  down  the 
magnificent  saloon  in  the  gay  dance,  in  the 
face  of  that  grinning  skeleton?  A happy 
thought  was  suggested.  A white  cloth,  satu- 
rated with  a solution  of  gum,  was  thrown  over 
the  figure  and  moulded  into  gleeful  drapery. 


and  lo ! the  dance  could  proceed,  for  death  was 
not  there.” — P.  268. 

Perhaps  also  the  crucifix  in  sight  of  Geneva, 
at  which  the  reverend  president  was  so 

startled”  aslo  pronounce  it  horrible  ob- 
ject,” may  have  arrested  many  a giddy  heart  in 
its  career  of  thoughtlessness  and  levity.  Some- 
times truth  and  prejudice  seem  to  flow  to- 
gether from  the  learned  president’s  mind  in 
parallel  streams,  so  that  we  have  hardly  time 
to  admire  before  we  are  compelled  to  find  fauh. 
His  remarks  upon  the  ceremonies  at  Notre 
Dame,  like  his  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
Rouen  cathedral,  furnish  an  instance  of  these 
counter-tones  of  thought  The  A alt  and 
the  G below  ” follow  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

It  is  difficult  for  a Protestant,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Ca- 
tholic service  in  Europe,  to  conceive  of  its 
power  over  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  nay,  even  of  cultivated  minds,  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  these  magical  associa- 
tions. Luther  says  of  himself  that  while 
walking  next  the  host  in  a procession,  Mhe 
thought  that  the  Lord  in  person  was  present 
suddenly  struck  his  imagination,  and  so  over- 
awed him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  went 
forward ; a cold  sweat  came  over  him ; he 
staggered,  and  thought  he  should  die  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear.’  What,  then,  must  the  il- 
literale  multitude  feel,  whose  faith  obeys  im- 
plicitly the  impressions  made  upon  their  sens«? 
And  in  cultivated  minds,  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  feeling  of  the  individual,  and  the  depth 
of  his  belief  in  these  representations,  will  be 
the  intensity  of  his  devotion  under  their  influ- 
ence. Nay,  even  for  an  enlightened  Protestant 
there  is  an  elevation  and  majesty  in  many  of 
these  forms,  pressing  into  their  service  as  thev 
do  the  mighty  influence  of  the  higher  arts,  fill- 
ing the  eye  with  images  of  beauty,  and  the  ear 
with  the  richest  tones  of  harmony,  that  en- 
chain his  attention,  and  captivate  his  imagina- 
tion.”—P.  73. 

This  is  certainly  a very  frank  admission  for 
a Protestant  clergyman,  but  no  Protestant  rea- 
der can  take  offence  at  the  admission,  for  he 
applies  a cataplasm  which  will  extract  any  thing 
that  might  be  offensive  to  Protestant  nerves. 

And  yet,  I am  just  as  well  satisfied  that 
the  influence  of  these  ceremonies  does  not 
reach  the  heart,  and  beget  saving  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if,  indeed, 
it  produces  genuinerepentance.  The  services, 
from  beginning  to  end,  are  calculated  to  strike 
the  senses  and  captivate  the  fancy,  and,  doubt- 
less, are  so  intended.  They  certainly  produce 
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the  sentiment  of  reverence  and  devotion  at  the 
time,  and  this  is  taken  for  religion  j but  there 
is  no  ‘joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 
They  cannot  bring  the  heart  into  communion 
with  God,  so  as  that  it  m^  be  conscious  of  its 
acceptance  and  peace.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  and  the  office  of  the  priest  intervene  be- 
tween the  sinner  and  his  God,  and  he  is  taught 
to  believe  they  are  necessary  to  his  salvation. 
He  knows  not  to  come  directly  and  ‘ make 
known  his  requests  to  God  in  prayer.’  The 
ceremonial  arrangements,  the  captivating  de- 
corations of  the  church,  and  the  interven- 
ing office  of  the  priesthood  will  not  allow  him 
to  draw  near,  with  full  assurance  of  faith,  ‘ into 
the  throne  of  his  heavenly  grace.’  Yet  I am 
obliged  to  say,  speaking  after  the  manner  of 
men,  I have  no  hope  of  the  purification  or 
overthrow  of  Catholicism  in  Europe,  except 
by  the  general  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  people ; and  I must  add,  if  every  intelligent 
American  Protestant  could  see  Europe  as  she 
is  in  this  respect,  he  would  not  complain  of 
any  tax  to  support  our  system  of  common 
schools,  nor  refuse  his  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  support  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.” — P.  77. 

For  this  last  extract,  the  learned  tourist  re- 
lies upon  bare  assertion,  unless  he  conceives 
his  own  impressions  to  be  the  exponents  of 
every  body’s  impressions.  Sentiments  of 
“reverence  and  devotion  are  certainly  produced 
at  the  time  ” by  our  religious  ceremonies,  but 
they  do  not  constitute  religion,  and  are,  there- 
fore, we  presume,  reformed  out  of  Protestant 
churches.  Now,  we  cannot,  by  any  possible 
effort,  discover  the  point,  force  or  basis  of  this 
sweeping  condemnation  passed  upon  our  cere- 
monies by  the  reverend  doctor.  Is  it  because 
the  effect  is  temporary  that  they  are  to  be  put 
down  1 If  such  be  the  argument,  there  had  as 
well  be  an  end  at  once  of  public  preaching  and 
public  prayer  in  all  Protestant  churches — for 
they  are  intended  but  as  stimulants  to  private 
devotion,  and  any  man  with  the  reverend  doc- 
tor’s experience,  must  be  satisfied  that  even 
these  agents  are  often  ephemeral  in  their  ef- 
fects, and  with  many  listeners  have  no  effect 
at  all.  What  throngs  do  not  some  eminent 
pulpit  orators  attract!  What  a wonderful 
sensation  and  enthusiasm  and  revival  does  not 
their  eloquence  beget ! and  yet  perhaps  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  auditors,  not  a half  dozen 
remain  permanently  impressed  by  the  great 
truths  they  have  heard.  The  orator  goes  to 
other  localities,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  piety 
vanish  with  him — the  effect  was  only  ephe- 
meral, but  we  will  not  therefore  ask  the 
reverend  president  to  condemn  pulpit  oratory. 


In  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  least  we  see  at 
times  the  enduring  effects  of  our  paintings  and 
statues  upon  the  worldly  destinies  of  ambi- 
tious artists.  The  immortal  Thorwaldsen, 
though  a Protestant,  acknowledges  that  from 
the  works  of  art  with  which  Rome  abounds, 
he  caught  the  fire  of  genius  which  so  far  from 
being  ephemeral,  increased  with  age.  “At 
Rome  began,  as  Thorwaldsen  himself  said,  his 
artist’s  life.  This  phenomenon  so  often  oc- 
curs that  it  need  not  excite  our  special  wonder. 
In  presence  of  the  immortal  works  of  art  with 
which  Rome  abounds,  how  often  has  the  fire 
of  genius,  slumbering  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
artist,  been  kindled  into  a living  fldme,  and  the 
secret  of  his  inward  strength  been  suddenly  re- 
vealed to  his  unconscious  soul ! ”•  And  if  these 
works  of  art  can  stir  up  such  enthusiasm  in  an 
artist’s  soul,  why  may  they  not  also  awaken 
in  the  pious  heart  feelings  of  enduring  “ reve- 
rence and  devotion  ?”  But  even  were  the  ef- 
fects of  ceremonies  and  representations  always 
ephemeral,  as  the  reverend  doctor  would  inti- 
mate, still  might  we  cherish  them  even  for  that 
much  good.  We  again  ask,  does  the  preach- 
er’s prayer,  however  eloquent,  always  leave 
its  permanent  effects  7 And  should  it  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Protestant  office,  for  the  very 
silly  reason  that  it  does  not  ? As  well  as  for 
the  still  more  futile  reason,  that  public  church 
prayer  is  an  intervention  “ between  the  sinner 
and  his  God  ?”  We  have  often  heard  the  Pro 
testant  Methodist  pastor  intervening  by  prayer 
between  his  congregation  and  God,  and  yet 
when  a priest  does  this  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  it  seems  to  provoke  condemnation 
from  the  reverend  president.  As  to  the  idea 
that  the  priest  is  the  sole  agent  between  the 
sinner  and  his  God  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
mass,  it  is  a mistaken  one.  The  priest  unitesf 
with  the  people  in  the  holy  sacrifice  : he  offers 
it  with  as  well  as  for  the  people.  They  are  mu- 
tual intercessors  for  each  another,  asking  to  be 
helped  by  each  other’s  prayers.  Mass,  it  is 
true,  is  a medium  of  reconciliation  and  propi- 
tiation, and  an  intervention  just  as  prayer  is 
between  the  sinner  and  his  Maker,  except 
more  potent  and  far  reaching.  If  we  are  al- 
lowed to  know  as  much  about  our  own  re- 
ligious tenets  as  the  learned  traveller,  then  we 

♦ See  Henry  Wheaton’s  letter  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute upon  the  Danish  eulogy  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Thorwaldsen. 

tSec  Catholic  Magazine,  '’Priesthood  in  the  church.** 
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beg  him  to  believe  that  there  is  nothiDg  in  the 
Catholic  religion  that  forbids,  but  that  in  every 
thing  it  commands  us  to  draw  near  with  full 
assurance  of  faith  unto  the  throne  of  His  hea- 
venly grace.’^  So  that  the  fancied  transcend- 
ant  superiority  of  Protestantism  over  Catholi- 
cism in  this  particular,  is  perfectly  ideal  and 
proceeds  from  a misconception  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine. 

This  cursory  and  imperfect  view  of  the  rev- 
erend professor’s  observations  on  the  decora- 
tions, ceremonies  and  worship  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  shows  that  he  is  much  fairer  in  his 
facts  than  in  his  conclusions.  Scarcely  in  any 
instance  where  the  Catholic  religion  is  con- 
cerned, are  his  inferences  sustained  by  his 
premises.  Indeed  no  one  fact  could  be  more 
reasonably  deduced  from  his  entire  book,  than 
that  intelligence,  morality  and  happiness  in 
the  Catholic  portions  of  Europe  are  much 
greater  than  in  the  Protestant  divisions.  Yet 
as  he  had  left  home  with  contrary  impressions, 
he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  them  and  to  have 
fitted  every  thing  to  his  Procrustean  measure. 
The  clergy  and  church  are  obstacles  to  the 
prosperity  of  Catholic  countries.  In  Protestant 
countries,  the  government  and  laws.  If  the 
learned  tourist  had  looked,  in  Catholic  as  he 
has  in  Protestant  countries,  to  the  laws  and 
government  for  such  defects  as  might  have 
struck  him,  we  should  have  thought  him 
much  more  enlarged  in  his  views,  and  much 
more  astute  in  tracing  effects  to  their  proper 
causes.  But  the  doctor  has  gone  even  a step 
farther  than  this,  and  in  a kingdom  governed 
by  Protestant  rulers,  though  equal  misery 
exists  throughout  its  whole  extent,  he  has 
examined  it  in  religious  sections,  and  while  he 
finds  bad  legislation  to  be  the  bane  of  the  Pro- 
testant portions,  bad  legislation  cend  the  Catholic 
religion  are  responsible  for  the  wretchedness 
of  the  Catholic  section.  England  and  Ireland, 
though  integral  portions  of  the  united  king- 
dom governed  by  the  same  parliament  and  the 
same  laws,  are  thus  difierently  viewed,  because 
of  their  difference  in  religion ; and  yet  we 
must  say  that,  although  the  clergy  are 
dragged  in  to  help  to  account  for  Ireland’s 
miseries,  the  wretchedness  of  England  by 
his  own  showing  preponderates  over  that  of 
Erin.  To  have  been  fair,  he  should  have  set 
down  this  favorable  preponderance  to  the  credit 
of  the  clergy.  Let  us  see  from  the  doctor’s 


own  statement  how  the  people  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  languish  under  legisla- 
tive misrule,  and  how  the  account  stands  be- 
tween them.  Here  is  a picture  of  Bi  rmingham 
felicity  : 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
part  of  the  next  looking  around  in  this  great 
toyshop  of  the  world,  and  would  have  remained 
longer  to  examine  its  workshops,  but  that  they 
were  all  silent  and  deserted.  The  miserable 
population  thronged  the  streets,  walking  about 
in  their  wretchedness  apparently  without  any 
object.  Many  were  gathered  in  groups  about 
the  taverns  and  gin-8hops,con  versing  anxiously, 
their  pale,  haggard  faces  and  attenuated  frames 
attesung  their  assertions  that  want  had  driven 
them  to  combination.  Women  and  children, 
ragged,  dirty,  and  emaciated,  sat  in  the  doors 
of  comfortless  dwellings,  with  despair  written 
upon  their  wretched  countenances.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  people  satisfied  me  of  the 
correctness  of  a remark  made  to  me  by  a gen- 
tleman from  Yorkshire,  whom  I met  in  Lon- 
don: 'Sir,’  said  he,  'the  mob  have  not  the 
physical  power  to  resist,  even  if  they  were 
well  organized  and  had  skilful  leaders.  Three 
ears  of  want,  added  to  the  slow  but  sure 
ereditary  deterioration  of  a factory  popula- 
tion, has  deprived  them  of  the  physicd  strength 
necessary  to  resistance;  a single  squadron  of 
horse  would  cut  20,000  of  them  to  pieces  and 
not  lose  a man.’  ” 

Here  is  a scene  in  Glasgow : 

" In  Glasgow,  the  poorest  people  have  their 
abodes  in  the  toynds^  or  narrow  streets  and 
courts,  because  lodging  is  there  cheapest.  Dr. 
Amott  says,  'We  examined  these  wynds, 
and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  vicinity,  I 
may  stale  as  follows.  We  entered  a dirty y 
low  passage,  like  a house  door,  which  1^ 
from  the  street  through  the  first  house  to  a 
square  court  immediately  behind,  which  court, 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow  path  round  it, 
leading  to  another  long  pass^e  through  i 
second  house,  was  occupied  entirely  as  a dung 
receptacle  of  the  most  disgusting  kind.  Be- 
yond this  court,  the  second  passage  led  to  a 
second  square  court,  occupied  in  the  same 
way  by  its  dunghill ; and  from  this  court  there 
was  a third  passage,  leading  to  a third  court 
and  third  dungheap.  The  interiors  of  these 
houses,  and  their  inmates,  corresponded  with 
the  exteriors.  We  saw  half-dressed  wretches 
crowding  together  to  be  warm  : and  in  one 
bed,  although  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  several 
women  were  imprisoned  under  a blanket,  be- 
cause as  many  others,  who  had  on  their  ba^^ 
all  the  articles  of  dress  that  belonged  to  the 
party,  were  then  out  of  doors  in  The  streets. 
This  picture  is  so  shocking  that,  without  ocu- 
lar proof,  one  would  be  disposed  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  the  facts ; and  yet  there  is,  per- 
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haps,  no  old  town  in  Europe  that  does  not 
furnish  parallel  examines.’ 

The  reverend  president  presents  us  similar 
details  of  the  misery  of  Leeds,  Manchester 
and  other  manuiacturing  districts,  and  then 
goes  on  to  state  and  prove,  by  the  most  har- 
rowing narrative,  that  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  commercial  towns  the  immorality 
and  wretchedness  of  the  populace  is,  if  any 
thing,  greater  than  in  manufacturing  places. 
Let  us  now  cross  the  channel  and  see  the  rev- 
erend tourist  among  the  laborers,  beggars  and 
peasants  of  Ireland.  Here  is  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman in  Belfast : 

“ But  what  struck  me  most  was  the  multi- 
tude of  human  beings  that  inhabited  these 
streets.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  very  ground 
on  which  they  romped  and  rolled  must  have 
produced  the  swarms  of  ruddy  children,  some 
well  dressed,  some  half  naked,  but  all  full  of 
life  and  health,  that  thronged  the  way.  We 
could  not  get  on  at  all  upon  the  sidewalks, 
and  therefore  took  the  middle  of  the  street. 
All  the  windows  and  doors  were  alive  with 
happy,  dirty  faces.  The  tenements  seemed 
like  warehouses  overflowing  with  goods — the 
excess  being  piled  up  outside.  But  I suppose, 
as  it  was  Sunday  evening,  they  were  generally 
gathered  about  the  doors  of  their  dwellings  to 
enjoy  their  day  of  rest.’’ 

Among  the  laborers’  cottages,  a little  be- 
yond Ballymoney,”  he  thus  discourses  : 

A little  beyond  Ballymoney  I noticed  one 
of  the  laborers’  cottages  worse  even  than  the 
ordinary  hovels  of  the  Irish  poor  that  I had 
seen.  A dirty  pool,  rich  with  manure,  washed 
the  very  door-sills ; fine  fat  ducks  were  dab- 
bling in  it,  and  children  as  fat  and  dirty  were 
looking  on.  ‘ Why  in  the  world,’  said  I,  ad- 
dressing our  cheerful  car-man,  * do  your  neo- 

Ele  place  their  manure  heap  in  front  of  the 
ouse  instead  of  behind?’  ‘Faith,’  said  he, 
‘ they  like  the  smell  of  it,  and  think  it’s  whole- 
some. Our  people  thrive  better  in  the  dirt 
than  other  clean  folks.’  Verily,  he  was  not 
far  out  of  the  way,  if  ruddy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes  are  any  tokens.” 

Now  we  are  introduced  to  the  beggars. 

“The  number  of  beggars  increased  with 
every  mile  of  our  advance  southward.  At 
Drogheda  they  surrounded  us  in  swarms. 
Their  <^uick  wit  and  ready  replies  were  char- 
acteristic. They  soon  discovered  that  we  were 
strangers  in  Ireland.  Most  of  the  passengers 
paid  little  attention  to  their  clamorous  entrea- 
ties, and  they  directed  all  their  attacks  towards 
us.  A few  pennies  brought  a shower  of  bless- 
ings upon  our  heads. 

* Report,  p.  24. 

VoL.  III.— No.  10. 


“ Out  of  the  large  towns  I do  not  recollect 
having  seen,  on  the  roads  or  about  the  pea- 
sants’ huts,  any  persons,  male  or  female, 
whose  clothes  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
them ; all  were  old,  patched,  and  ragged,  ap- 
parently the  refuse  of  Monmouth-street.  The 
women  were  generally  barefooted  and  bare- 
legged ; and  many  of  the  children  had  hardly 
even  rags  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Yet, 
amid  all  their  destitution  and  all  their  filth,  I 
never  saw  a more  ruddy,  healthful,  and  appa- 
rently cheerful  population.  The  interior  of 
the  Irish  peasant’s  cabin  is  even  worse  than  I 
had  imagined.  Furniture,  properly  so  called, 
they  have  none : an  old  chair,  a broken  table, 
and  a few  pieces  of  crockery,  with  straw  for 
the  ‘ childer’s  beds,’  make  a very  respectable 
establishment.  In  one  cabin  I saw  ‘ the  pig,’ 
weighing,  perhaps,  two  hundred  pounds, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  afibrding 
a comfortable  footstool  to«n  old  man  who  sat 
by  in  a rickety  chair.  By-the-way,  I have 
corrected  my  foolish  notions  about  pigs  in  pea- 
sants’ cabins.  I used  to  think  it  a mark  of 
poverty  and  degradation  to  see  his  swinish 
majesty  stretched  upon  the  same  earth  floor 
with  the  women  and  children;  but  I have 
learned  that  his  presence  is  a sign  of  superior 
comfort  and  prosperity.  The  pig  eats  what 
the  children  cannot;  and,  when  fattened,  is 
not  killed  to  make  dainty  food  for  the  family, 
but  sold  to  pay  the  ‘ rint.’ 

“We  left  the  abbey,  and  returned  to  the 
road  through  Mr.  Herbert’s  beautiful  grounds. 
Just  as  we  entered  the  car,  a little  girl  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  ran  up  to  us  with  pears  to 
sell;  and  though  the  car  moved  on  rapidly, 
she  kept  up  with  us  with  ease,  urging  us  to 
purchase.  Unfortunately,  I had  no  small  mo- 
ney, and  I told  her  so  ; when  she  replied.  In  a 
breath,  * May  your  honoris  word  rUver  be 
doubted.*  ” 

’Tis  true,  the  doctor  sees  a diflerence  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  favora- 
ble to  the  north  or  Protestant  portion,  but  he 
very  wisely  makes  no  invidious  conclusion  on 
that  account.  As  they  have  absorbed  all  the 
patronage  of  government,  all  the  benefits  of 
education,  all  the  rewards  of  information  mo- 
ney, it  is  not  diflicult  to  account  for  their  com- 
paratively greater  comforts.  We  have  taken 
the  reverend  doctor’s  own  narrative  of  the 
wretchedness  of  EngRind,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  we  ask  any  candid  reader  how 
stands  the  account  ? The  Irish  groan  under 
equal  oppressions,  but  there  is  a vast  disparity 
in  the  fortitude  with  which  they  are  borne. 
In  England  and  Scotland  all  is  sullen,  in  Ire- 
land the  wrongs  are  ill  brooked  and  manfully 
denounced ; still  the  poor  man  wears  a cheer- 
ful face.  Let  us  see  how  the  reverend  tourist 
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himself  accounts  for  this  difference.  **  They 
derive  comfort  from  the  very  cause  of  much 
of  their  ignorance  and  wretchedness — the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.’’  Here  again  the 
doctor  makes  truth  and  prejudice  lock  arms, 
and  asserts  the  same  agents  at  the  same  time 
to  be  to  the  same  beings  a cause  of  happiness 
and  distress.  This  is  indeed  a sort  of  intellec- 
tual pigeon  wing,”  “a  double  shuffle”  at 
which  the  reverend  doctor  appears  to  be  un- 
intentionally very  expert.  If  he  had  looked 
to  British  education  laws  for  their  ignorance, 
to  corn-laws,  and  the  renting  system,  for  their 
wretchedness,  as  he  did  in  his  causes  of  En- 
glish suffering,  and  to  the  Catholic  religion 
for  the  comfort  they  experience  in  the  midst 
of  their  wrongs,  we  would  then  have  said,  he 
looked  truth  full  in  the  face  and  spoke  like  a 
wise  observer.  That  any  man  could  attribute 
to  their  religion,  the  cause  of  Irish  suffering 
and  ignorance,  is  to  us  almost  incredible,  and 
did  we  not  believe  the  reverend  doctor  to  be 
tolerant  and  humane  as  well  as  prejudiced,  we 
should  think  he  meant  to  mock  them  in  their 
sufferings.  The  doctor’s  ground  for  this  as- 
sertion is  withheld,  though  if  similar  causes 
will  produce  similar  effects,  there  is  room  for 
all  their  evils,  ia  what  h%  found  in  British 
misrule,  without  touching  the  clergy  or  their 
church.  He  even  finds  one  more  cause  for 
Irish  than  for  English  sufferings  in  absentee- 
ism ; but  even  this  won’t  do,  it  is  a Catholic 
land  and  he  must  screw  in  the  stereotyped 
cry  of  the  last  three  centuries,  popish  ignor- 
ance and  superstition.”  If  an  Irishman’s  reli- 
gion be  really  the  cause  of  his  ''  ignorance 
and  wretchedness,”  why  is  it,  as  the  reverend 
• doctor  himself  tells  us,  that  when  be  sets  foot 
on  American  soil  he  is  another  being?  When 
released  from  the  iron  grasp  of  British  misrule, 
when  he  knows  that  his  rent  will  not  absorb 
his  earnings,  when  instead  of  paying  extor- 
tionate tribute  to  landlords  and  tythe-lords,  he 
becomes  the  lord  of  his  own  little  domain, 
why  is  it  that  he  is  then  industrious  and  happy 
as  well  as  cheerful?  If  his  religion  is  the 
cause  of  his  ignorance  and  wretchedness,” 
as  he  clings  to  the  cause,  why  do  not  the 
effects  cling  to  him?  When  he  comes  to 
America,  he  does  not  renounce  his  religion  or 
his  reverence  for  the  priesthood,  he  remains  a 
good  Catholic  and  still  he  prospers. 

“ With  the  prospect  before  him  of  securing 


a bit  of  land,  even  a farm  and  a comibitahle 
home,  he  soon  shakes  off  his  idle  habits, 
works  as  diligently,  and  saves  as  carefully  as 
any  of  his  neighbors.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
then,  that  nothing  but  the  motive  is  wanting 
to  make  the  Irish  industrious  and  economi- 
cal.” 

This  harping  about  clerical  influence  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  the  ministers  of  any 
religion,  for  if  my  reading  be  correct,  there 
never  was  a religion  of  any  kind  that  could 
exist  without  it.  Even  infidelity  is  always 
directed  by  some  towering  genius,  whose  influ- 
ence governs  its  followers  and  regulates  their 
belief.  As  to  the  power  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters, even  in  this  free  country.  Catholics  have 
had  two  or  three  rather  severe  lessons  of  its 
effects.  They  are  not  so  blind  that  they  can- 
not see  the  hand  behind  the  veil  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, that  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  out- 
rages near  Boston,  or  the  more  recent  ones  of 
Philadelphia.  We  would  not  for  a naoment 
have  it  thought,  that  we  mean  to  chaige  upon 
the  Protestant  clergy,  as  a body,  these  painful 
outbreaks.  Thank  God ! as  a body,  whatever 
their  prejudices  may  be,  the  Protestant  clergy 
are  tolerant  and  humane,  and  among  them  we 
know  none  more  eminently  so,  than  the  rev- 
erend president  of  Dickinson  college. 

" For  myself,  I freely  say,  that  if  Protestant- 
ism can  be  sustained  only  by  oppressions  and 
abuses,  the  sooner  Protestantism  falls,  the  bet- 
ter. If  the  vested  rights  of  a few  involve  the 
ruin  of  the  many,  the  sooner  vested  rights  are 
swept  away,  the  better.” 

We  refer  to  these  scenes,  not  to  prove  the 
Protestant  ministry  intolerant,  but  to  show 
how  vicious  an  influence  bad  men  among 
them  can  exercise  when  they  may  choose  so 
to  do.  In  Baltimore,  our  own  city,  we  re- 
member to  have  witnessed  some  several  years 
back,  a striking  instance  of  the  control  of  a 
brilliant  clerical  intellect  over  the  opinions  and 
faith  of  his  congregation.  A control  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vestry,  carried  away 
a whole  flock  to  a new  point  of  belief.  We 
venture  to  assert  that  no  Catholic  priest,  no 
matter  what  his  genius  and  influence,  could 
have  achieved  a similar  triumph  over  the  re- 
ceived dogmas  of  his  flock.  And  there  is  a 
good  reason  why  Protestant  clerical  influence, 
when  backed  by  talent,  must  in  its  nature,  be 
naore  potent  than  Catholic.  Our  motto  is 
**  itave  decisis,^^  to  adhere  to  the  decisions  and 
traditions  of  the  church ; the  Protestants’  rule 
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ia,  to  disregard  the  received  doctrine  and  form 
a creed  from  one’s  own  jndgment ; thus 
opening  the  door  for  all  powerful  reasoners 
and  eloquent  declaimers^  to  lead  off  their 
hearers,  to  embrace  every  fanciful  theory  to 
which  their  genius  can  give  plausibility. 
Hence  we  see  it  so  often  the  case  that  Protest- 
ants accommodate  their  faith  to  that  of  their 
teachers,  while  in  the  Catholic  church  the 
expounder  must  always  shape  his  faith  accord- 
ing to  the  received  traditions  of  his  hearers. 
In  other  words,  new  doctrine  among  Protest- 
ants does  not  affect  the  preacher’s  position  in 
his  church,  while  among  Catholics  it  ensures 
the  pastor’s  rejection. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  few  years,  won- 
derful changes  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  effected  by  the  influence  of  dis- 
tinguished Episcopal  divines.  No  man  can 
look  back  to  the  tenets  of  that  church  twenty 
years  ago  and  compare  them  with  what  they 
are  now,  without  acknowledging  that  they 
have  undergone  a radical  change.  And  how 
have  these  innovations  been  effected?  By  the 
influence  of  pastors  over  the  flocks  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  by  arguments  in  these  very 
pastors’  mouths  with  which  Catholics  have 
been  always  familiar  and  with  which  they 
appealed  in  vain  to  these  very  flocks  for  cen- 
turies. The  Catholics  had  reason  on  their 
side  but  wanted  influence.  No  power  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  could  bring  about  an  approx- 
imation to  Protestantism,  like  that  which  the 
Episcopal  ministry  have  effected  towards  Ca- 
tholicism. A fragment,  indeed,  might  be 
drawn  after  a heterodox  priest,  but  even  then 
their  name  and  character  would  forsake  them, 
and  they  would  find  a local  habitation  and 
a name”  only  in  the  ranks  of  Protestants. 
We  should  consider  the  reverend  doctor  not 
insensible  to  the  great  influence  of  the  Metho- 
dist ministry,  from  a contrast  which  he  makes 
between  English  and  American  Wesleyans. 

In  regard  to  the  personal  relations  of 
preachers  and  people,  I think  it  may  be  said 
that  they  secure  more  respect,  we  more  love ; 
they  command  more  veneration  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  exert  a greater  influence  by  means  of 
their  office  than  we;  perhaps  on  the  other 
hand,  the  degree  of  personal,  in  proportion  to 
official  influence,  is.  greater  with  us.  Upon 
the  whole,  their  entire  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple is  far  ^yond  ours.” 

We  arc  not  of  those  who  would  deny  all 
influence  to  the  clergy.  We  think  it  denotes 


a wholesome  state  of  society,  to  see  men 
willing  to  be  guided  by  those  whom  they 
believe  to  be  wedded  to  their  interests  by  the 
ties  of  piety  and  spiritual  disinterestedness. 
When  men  are  really  good,  their  opinions  and 
advice  within  the  sphere  of  their  calling, should 
be  treated  with  great  deference,  and  from  all 
we  can  see  around  us  we  do  consider  that  the 
clerical  directors  of  Protestant  congregations 
wield  a power  over  their  flocks,  greater  than 
a Catholic  priest  would  wish  or  care  to  attain. 
We  are  indeed  sorry  that  the  reverend  profes- 
sor should  persist  in  his  prejudices  against  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  church, 
in  the  absence  of  all  proof  in  his  book  to 
establish  wherein  the  influence  of  the  one  or 
the  other  is  dangerous. 

"The  atmosphere  of  Romanism  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  slavery.  Freedom  of  thought  it 
abhors.  Private  judgment  it  forbids.  Stand- 
ing between  man  and  his  Maker,  it  prevents 
the  possibility  of  a spiritual  communion  with 
the  great  source  of  all  wisdom.  Assuming 
infallibility,  it  necessarily  breathes  intolerance. 
Founded  in  error,  it  necessarily  checks  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  takes  ignor- 
ance— at  least  in  religious  matters — under  its 
special  protection.  Itself  living  by  deceit,  it 
cannot  educe  an  honest,  frank,  national  char- 
acter. If  the  history  of  modern  Europe  has 
settled  any  question,  it  has  shown  that,  under 
a Romish  government,  there  can  be  no  rational 
freedom.” 

Both,  according  to  his  assertions,  are  hostile 
to  liberty,  to  knowledge  and  morality.  These 
are  serious  charges — but  are  they  indeed  hos- 
tile to  liberty?  Does  not  the  learned  author  him- 
self see  in  Catholic  Ireland, a united  nation  aris- 
ing in  their  strength,  to  exterminate  tyranny  ? 
does  he  not  himself  approve  of  their  indigna- 
tion and  incessant  agitation  ? Is  this  tp  be  hos- 
tile to  liberty  ? Does  he  not  see  in  the  Catho- 
lic cantons  of  Switzerland,  a Catholic  chapel 
erected  over  the  spot  where  their  great  cham- 
pion Tell  leaped  ashore  from  the  boat  of  Gess- 
ler?  Does  this  look  like  a slavish  spirit?  Let 
the  reverend  president  only  cast  his  eye  upon 
his  own  testimony,  and  he  will  see  his  facts 
contradicting  his  conclusions. 

**  The  crowd  on  the  boat  were  hardly  satis- 
fied with  gazing  on  this  sacred  spot,  when 
another,  on  the  left,  hallowed  also  by  the  spell 
of  patriotism,  called  their  attemion.  It  was 
the  Chapel  of  Tell,  erected  on  me  spot  where 
he  leaped  ashore  from  the  boat  of  Gessler. 
Our  boat  approached  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
chapel,  so  that  we  had  a good  view  of  it  It 
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is  a small  structare,  about  twent3r  feet  square, 
having  an  open  arcade  in  front.  There  is  an 
altar  and  crucifix,  and  the  walls  are  hung 
with  coarse  paintings.  All  the  neighborhood 
gathers  here  once  a year  to  celebrate  high 
mass.’’ 

In  Catholic  France  the  reverend  doctor  sees 
a happy  people,  with  more  equality  than  in 
Protestant  England,  and  only  deficient  in 
having  no  habeas  corpus  act,  and  in  their  trial 
of  political  offences  by  a court  of  peers  instead 
of  a jury.  Yet  he  should  here  remember  that 
Catholic  France  in  har  intolerance  suffers  her- 
self to  be  led  by  a Protestant  premier,  who 
seems  not  as  yet  to  have  sought  to  ingraft 
upon  her  laws  these  very  important  privileges. 

**  Thus,  in  the  great  doctrine  of  emiatUy, 
especially  in  its  application  to  privUeged orders, 
France  is  far  in  advance  of  England;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  to  the  every-day  liberties 
of  the  individual,  she  is  far  behind.  She  has 
no  habeas  corpus  act,  the  great  bulwark  of  per- 
sonal freedom  in  England  and  America.  The 
law  in  regard  to  political  offences  is  so  con- 
strued that  the  accused  is  not  tried  by  a jury, 
but  by  the  court  of  peers,  and  the  forms  of 
procedure  are  such  that  the  government  can 
ensure  the  result  it  may  desire.” 

The  greatest  trophy  he  finds  of  the  Pro- 
testant’s love  of  freedom,  is  in  a monument 
to  Zwingle,  in  the  town  of  Zug.  This  cham- 
pion of  freedom  died,  battle-axe  in  hand,  cut- 
ting down  his  Catholic  brothers,  for  claiming 
liberty  of  conscience.  In  his  love  of  religious 
liberty  he  spared  neither  pope  nor  parson,  nor 
lords,  but  told  his  hearers  to  be  guided  by  God 
alone,  in  the  new  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
Christ  alone. 

“ My  emotions  were  thrilling  indeed  when 
I visited  the  old  cathedral,  and  stood  in  the 
ve^  pulpit  from  which  he  raised  his  fearless 
voice  against  the  vices  and  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  and  proclaimed  to  astonished  thousands 
the  strange  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ 
alone.  ^ In  this  pulpit,’  said  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, ‘ he  spared  no  one,  neither  pope, 
nor  emperor,  nor  kings,  nor  dukes,  nor  prin- 
ces, nor  lords,  not  even  the  confederates.’  ” 

Now,  saying  nothing  of  the  reverend  doc- 
tor’s veneration  for  this  pulpit  reUe,  we  ask 
him,  does  he  really  think  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ  alone  a new  one  ? If  he 
does,  he  is  wofully  ignorant  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

But  the  learned  tourist  has  laid  down  a rule 
which  will  fully  excuse  any  thing  which  looks 
like  intolerance,  or  an  opposition  to  the  pro> 


gress  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  aid 
which  will  condemn  equally  Catholics,  let 
.their  exertions  be  what  they  may  in  behalf  of 
tolerance  and  the  largest  liberty. 

Protestants  have  persecuted  Catholics ; but 
it  has  been  in  spite  of  their  principles,  and 
has  always  brought  down  upon  them  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Protestant  world : but  per- 
secution has  been  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  wherever  she  has  had  power, 
and  flows  necessarily  from  her  very  princi- 
ples.” 

According  to  this  amiable  principle,  Pro- 
testants can  deserve  no  blame  and  Catholics 
no  credit,  the  former  for  what  they  may  do 
against,  and  the  latter  in  behalf  of  liberty. 
The  priests  and  the  church  by  this  rule,  can 
deserve  no  commendation  for  the  democracy 
of  Catholic  Fry  burg,  and  the  Protestants  no 
blame  for  the  persecution  now  raging  in  Pro- 
testant Switzerland,  against  the  convents  of 
Argau.  Catholic  Belgium  is  entitled  to  no 
praise  for  the  liberality  of  her  constitution ; 
and  Protestant  Denmark  for  the  intolerance  of 
her  laws.  Catholic  Ireland  deserves  no  en- 
couragement in  her  struggles  for  freedom,  and 
Protestant  England  no  censure  for  opposing 
her  efforts.  If  the  reverend  doctor  is  correct, 
then  are  the  Catholics  in  regard  to  liberty, 
practising  upon  Protestant  principles,  and  the 
Protestant  upon  Catholic  principles.  Demo- 
cratic New  Hampshire  will  erase  at  once  from 
her  constitution,  the  political  disabilities  against 
Catholics  which  disgrace  it,  when  she  comes 
to  find  out  that,  in  what  she  has  done,  she  has 
adopted,  according  to  Dr.  Durbin’s  notioo, 
the  Catholic  principles  of  liberty.  If  Catho- 
licity is  hostile  in  its  principles  to  liberty,  and 
Protestantism  not,  why  is  it  that  in  Catholic 
countries  religious  opinions  seem  so  seldom  to 
be  obstacles  to  political  preferment  ? Why  did 
Catholic  Belgium  accept  Protestant  Leopold 
for  her  king,  or  Catholic  France,  Protestant 
Guizot  for  her  Premier?  Why  did  papal 
Rome  honor  Thorwaldsen  with  her  patron- 
age, notwithstanding  his  creed,  while  an  Epis- 
copal college  in  England  annulled  a contract 
with  Pugin,*  because  of  his  Catholicism? 
Why  is  it  that  the  excess  of  charity  is  always 
on  the  Catholic  side,  in  these  comparisons  of 
regard  for  freedom  of  religious  thought? 
Surely  it  is  either  that  our  priests  always  ex- 
ercise a wholesome  influence,  or  that  the  peo- 

* See  Aug.  No.  Cath.  Mag.  1S4S. 
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pie  will  not  suffer  themselves,  to  use  a Pro- 
testant phrase,  to  be  priest-ridden.  And  if 
our  clergy  are  people-riders,  they  have  shown 
themselves  much  poorer  jockies  than  the  Pro- 
testants, who  seem  to  manage  much  more 
effectually^  to  keep  down  Catholics  in  their 
countries,  than  Catholics  do  where  their  reli- 
gion prevails.  If  we  judge  the  religions  by 
their  acts,  we  must  say  that  Catholicity  shows 
herself  far  more  favorable  to  liberty  than  Pro- 
testantism. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  next  charge  against 
our  church  and  priesthood — that  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Without  going  outside  of  the  reverend  au- 
thor’s own  book,  we  think  we  can  show  that 
he  is  mistaken  also  in  this  accusation.  We 
will  begin  by  an  extract  from  the  reverend 
traveller’s  work,  which  establishes  that  the 
avenues  of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  en- 
lightenment in  Catholic  France  are  far  more 
numerous  than  in  Protestant  England ; that, 
in  the  former  country,  the  humbled  as  well  as 
the  exalted  have  access  to  institutions  which 
furnish  light  and  entertainment  to  the  mind, 
while  in  England  the  finest  works  of  art  are 
shut  out  from  the  lower  orders.  These  advan- 
tages, which  the  people  of  Prance  enjoy  over 
their  humble  English  neighbors,  the  reverend 
doctor  ascribes,  among  other  reasons,  to  their 
attachment  to  a religion  that  toieely  presses  into 
its  service  the  highest  powers  of  genius  and 
art.” 

" I am  not  surprised  that  the  Frenchman 
calls  every  thing  in  his  country  grand.  The 
grand  and  the  beautiful  are  before  his  eyes 
continually.  In  England  the  finest  works  of 
art  are  shut  out  from  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  and  in  general  they  have  no  taste  for 
them  or  desire  to  see  them;  but  here  the  hum- 
blest may  have  access  to  the  public  gardens, 
palaces,  buildings,  and  repositories  of  art  and 
science,  and  the  humblest  make  use  of  the  op- 
portunity. The  Frenchman  sees  on  every  side 
of  him  tne  productions  of  human  genius.  As 
he  passes  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  every 
comer  has  its  memorial,  every  open  space  its 
columns,  its  arches,  or  its  fountains.  The 
market-woman,  surrounded  by  her  potatoes 
and  onions,  has  but  to  raise  her  eyes  and  see, 
a few  feet  off,  some  classic  representation — 
Ceres  with  her  cornucopia,  the  symmetrical 
forms  of  wood-nymphs,  ora  graceful  column, 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  with  fiowersand  fruits. 
The  maid  cannot  draw  water  from  a fountain 
without  beholding  a representation  of  some  of 
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a water-nymph,  a Triton,  or  a Neptune  with 
his  trident.  If  the  artisan  or  the  grisette  walk 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  or  the  Tu- 
ileries,  it  is  ainon^  statues  of  the  finest  pro- 
portions, and  in  the  most  graceful  altitudes. 
Now,  all  this,  as  I have  said,  must  have  its 
effects ; and  you  see  them  in  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  good  taste  among  all  classes,  in  their 
neat  and  fitting  dress,  in  their  love  of  flowers, 
in  their  easy  movements,  and  in  their  uncon- 
strained politeness.  Its  deeper  effects  are  found 
in  their  love  of  country,  in  their  devotion  to 
the  glory  of  France,  in  their  admiration  of  any 
government  that  promotes  her  fame,  and  in 
their  attachment  to  a religion  that  wisely 
presses  into  its  service  the  highest  powers  of 
genius  and  art.  In  taste,  in  politics,  in  soci- 
ety, in  religion,  every  where  may  be  seen  the 
influence  which  the  arts  exercise  upon  the 
people  of  France.” — Fol  l,pp.  91,  92. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Catholic  France  com- 
pares with  our  own  confederacy,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  reverend  author ; for,  in  a spirit 
of  frankness,  he  has  put  our  own  country  in 
the  balance  with  her,  and  Catholic  France 
shows  her  weight  even  with  America  in  the 
scales.  In  France,  he  tells  us,  the  feeling  is 
national ; in  America,  selfish.  In  France,  the 
populace  delight  in  the  unsullied  honor  of  their 
nation ; in  America,  the  great  consideration  is 
personal  aggrandizement  and  personal  inter- 
ests. We  hope  every  reader  will  weigh  well 
the  subjoined  extract,  and  ask  himself,  when 
he  has  closed  it,  which  country  should  liave 
the  palm  for  ignorance,  and  which  for  know- 
ledge ? Where  abound  those  acts  which  must 
have  an  enlarged  intelligence  for  their  basis, 
and  where  those  selfish  calculations  which 
show  a most  contracted  education  ? 

“ A comparison  of  the  general  aspects  of  a 
French  and  American  town  would  illustrate, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  difference  in  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  people.  In  the  for- 
mer, every  man  consults  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion, and  is  content  to  be  homeless  almost  him- 
self, so  she  be  adorned  in  splendor,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  world ; in  the  latter,  each  con- 
sults hitmdf,  and  his  own  personal  comfort 
and  respectability,  caring  little  for  the  State, 
only  so  far  as  she  subserves  his  own  interests. 
Hence,  in  France,  noble  edifices  and  magnifi- 
cent museums,  guarded  by  gens  d’armes,  stand 
as  monuments  of  national  glory,  visited  by 
Frenchmen  with  pride,  and  by  all  the  world 
beside  with  admiration,  perhaps  with  envy ; 
while  in  America  taste  and  wealth  are  display- 
ed in  private  dwellings — not  in  public  grounds, 
buildings,  and  museums.  In  the  one  case,  the 
State  is  glorious  ; in  the  other,  the  people  are 
independent  and  happy.  In  the  first,  tne  pre- 
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vailing  sentiment  is  the  State ; in  the  other,  it 
is  the  individual.  Neither  system  is  perfect. 
If  in  Europe  the  individual  is  merged  in  the 
State,  in  America  the  State  has  hardly  a sub- 
stantial existence.  The  evil  tendencies  of  this 
prevailing  sentiment  are  already  exhibiting 
themselves.  We  are  more  anxious,  it  seems, 
to  pay  our  individual  debts  than  those  of  our 
governments ; and  many  of  the  people,  obvi- 
ously, do  not  feel  the  obligation  of  the  latter 
as  they  should  do.  In  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  ebe  suffers.  State  credit  is 
kept  inviolate.” — VoL  l,pp.  104,  105. 

This  is  the  Romanism”  which,  “ founded 
in  error,  checks  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, and  takes  ignorance,  at  least  in  spiritual 
matters,  under  its  special  protection!”  And 
yet,  how  much  below  the  platform  upon 
which  he  has  elevated  Catholic  France  stand 
in  his  own  contrast  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica, in  point  of  popular  intelligence  ! 

On  the  system  of  education  of  Catholic 
Europe  in  general,  he  dbcourses  in  a manner 
from  which  we  are  persuaded  that  if  it  is  not 
a system  to  inspire  man  with  a proper  notion 
of  his  rights,  privileges,  and  happiness,  then 
we  are  ignorant  in  what  true  liberty  consists. 
If  to  encourage  industry,  secure  property,  to 
provide  for  man’s  physical  well-being,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  fullest  extent  the  means  of  public 
instruction,  be  not  all  that  man,  in  his  love  for 
liberty,  might  reasonably  ask,  then  have  we 
lived  in  woful  ignorance,  and  call  on  the  rev- 
erend doctor  to  show  us  what  further  Protest- 
antism can  do. 

^‘By  encouraging  industry  and  securing 
property,  they  hope  to  make  the  people  for- 
get, in  the  enjoyment  of  physical  well-being, 
the  higher  rights  of  which  they  are  deprived. 
By  providing,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  means 
of  public  instruction,  and  directing  its  appli- 
cation in  the  schools,  the  gymnasia,  and  the 
universities,  they  furnish  just  such  aliment  to 
the  youthful  mind  as  they  deem  most  salutary. 
The  new  ideas  of  popular  rights  and  consiitu- 
tional  government  are  withheld,  and  every  ef- 
fort made  to  diffuse  a blind  reverence  for  the 
historic  doctrines  on  which  the  rights  of  he- 
reditary princes  and  nobles  are  sought  to  be 
established.  And  herein  is  found  the  true 
cause  of  the  general  tendency  in  Europe  to- 
wards Popery,  which  is  an  essential  element 
of  the  old  social  order,  (of  which  Lord  Casile- 
reagh  was  so  ardent  an  admirer,)  to  which  the 
rulers  of  Europe  desire  to  return.” — Vd,  1. 
p,  302. 

We  think  we  have  demonstrated,  from  the 
reverend  doctor’s  own  book,  that  the  Catholic 


religion  does  not  check  the  aAvaBeemeBt  of 
knowledge ; and  if  the  reader  wants  the  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  letuming  sense  of  the  en- 
lightened and  educated  b conducting  them 
back  to  that  mother  church  from  which  they 
strayed — to  Roman  Catholicbm! — the  rever- 
end president  will  be  found  as  a witness  evoi 
to  that  important  fact. 

•'The  returning  sense  of  religion  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  does 
not  take  the  direction  of  Protestantism,  but  of 
Roman  Catholicism.” — Vol.  2,p,  285. 

This,  indeed,  the  reverend  author  proceeds 
to  account  for  t^pon  vague  speculations,  un- 
supported by  proof,  because  " the  settled  pol- 
icy of  the  European  states  since  1815  b to 
prevent  the  spread  of  liberal  principles.”  But 
he  has  given  us  no  facts  as  to  France,  none 
as  to  Catholic  Switzerland,  none  as  to  restive 
Ireland,  none  as  to  ameliorated  Belgium,  to 
prove  that  their  notions  of  liberty  are  retro- 
grade, or  their  policy  illiberal 

Now,  we  are  bold  to  assert  that  every  thing 
which  we  have  quoted  from  the  reverend  doc- 
tor Durbin,  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  Catholic  cleigy'. 
Where  they  live  and  have  a reasonable  influ- 
ence, so  much  liberty,  so  much  intelligence, 
so  much  happiness,  could  not  exist  without 
their  zealous  co-operation — just  as  Methodbt 
pastors  would  claim  and  be  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  peaceful  and  moral  condition  of  a sec- 
tion of  country  where  their  influence  and  re- 
ligion prevailed.  But  though  the  reverend 
president’s  facts,  in  spite  of  hb  conclusions, 
speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood and  religion,  yet  he  continues  to  deal 
blows  against  both  with  pertinacious  prejudice. 
When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  vices  of  Parb, 
though  he  finds  them  neither  so  gross  nor 
so  general  as  those  of  London  or  other  great 
cities,  yet  he  seems  to  account  for  them  by 
other  causes  than  he  gives  for  those  of  Lon- 
don— such  as  the  "celibacy  of  the  cleigy, 
auricular  confession,  absolution,  and  indul- 
gences.” He  goes  into  an  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  priests  and  nuns  in 
France  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  and 
draws  conclusions  which  nothing  can  excuse 
but  the  lamentable  fact,  that  early  prejudice 
and  early  teaching  are  so  blended  with  all  the 
reverend  gentleman  sees  about  the  Catholic 
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priesthood,  that  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  do 
them  justice. 

“ Descending  into  the  lowest  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  Paris,  we  find  there  the  same  causes, 
and  the  same  disgusting  fruits  of  vice  and 
crime  as  are  found  in  all  overgrown  capitals. 
In  these  Paris  is  not  worse  than  London ; cer- 
tainly there  are  fewer  of  the  external  mani- 
festations that  are  so  annoying  in  the  Briiish 
capital.  In  respect  to  the  other  vices  of  great 
cities — theft,  robbery,  gambling,  etc. — Paris 
will  hardly  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of 
them.’'— ra.  l,p.  118. 

He  sees  nothing  in  Paris,  to  use  his  very 
words,  but  the  same  causes,”  **  the  same 
disgusting  fruits  of  vice  and  crime  as  are  found 
in  all  overgrown  cities yet  the  clergy  must 
be  aspersed  for  Parisian  immorality  and  vice. 
Truly,  the  reverend  doctor  shows  the  high  es- 
timate he  puts  upon  their  services,  when  he 
expects  in  cities  where  their  religion  is  estab- 
lished less  frailty  in  human  nature  than  is 
found  in  Protestant  capitals.  Paris,  he  says, 
is  not  worse  than  London — not  so  bad,  in- 
deed, as  far  as  his  proof  goes.  As  to  theft, 
robbery,  and  gambling,  Paris  will  hardly  suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  my  of  the  great  cities.” 
We  thought  the  reverend  doctor  had  just  at- 
tributed the  vices  of  Paris  to  celibacy,  indul- 
gences, absolution,  and  auricular  confession ; 
but  here  he  forgets  his  prejudice,  and  shows 
by  his  own  acknowledgment  that  theft,  rob- 
bery, and  gambling”  are  not  so  frequent  as  in 
other  large  cities,  notwithstanding  the  effects 
of  confession  and  indulgence : nay,  he  so  far 
forgets  his  charge  against  tlie  clergy  as  to  say. 
that  her  crimes  are  attributable  to  the  same 
causes  as  are  found  in  all  overgrown  cities.” 
Thus  we  see  the  reverend  doctor,  when  cor- 
nered by  his  good  sense,  himself  indirectly 
acquitting  the  clergy  of  the  accusation  he  had 
imputed  to  them.  Indeed,  he  could  not  well 
escape  doing  so ; for,  unless  he  could  estab- 
lish that  in  the  large  capitals,  where  Catholic 
infiuence  is  not  felt,  the  people  are  more  hon- 
est and  moral  than  in  those  where  it  is,  he  has 
not  even  the  flimsiest  pretext  for  the  charge 
against  our  clergy,  engendered  by  his  early 
prejudice.  And  can  he  do  so  ? His  own  book 
no  where  attempts  such  proofs.  He  makes 
London  a more  infamous  place  than  Paris : 
we  may  fairly,  therefore,  upon  his  own  mode 
of  argument,  infer  (for  he  makes  celibacy  pro- 
mote immorality)  that  the  unmarried  Protest- 


ant eleigy  of  London  are  responsible  for  much 
of  the  debasing  demoralization  of  the  great 
metropolis.  We  would  blush  to  make  so  un- 
kind and  unreasonable  an  insinuation  against 
the  body  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  beg  the 
reverend  doctor,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a 
Catholic  city,  to  withhold  a charge  which,  if 
good  for  any  thing,  is  two-edged,  and  cuts 
both  ways — against  the  unmarried  Protestant 
clergy  as  well  as  against  the  Cathobc  priest; 
for  if  celibacy  in  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a mo- 
tive to  any  species  of  immorality,  '^single 
blessedness”  in  the  Protestant  ministry,  to 
Such  as  adhere  to  it  from  choice  or  necessity, 
should  justly  lay  it  open  to  similar  imputations. 
We  believe  the  reverend  doctor  himself  was, 
like  a priest,  voluntarily  a coelebs,  while  ma- 
king his  continental  tour ; yet  we  would  hang 
down  our  heads  in  shame  before  we  would 
even  insinuate  that,  on  that  account,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  immorality.  Yet,  if  his 
own  argument  that  clerical  celibacy  fosters 
immorality  be  worth  any  thing,  he  certainly 
cannot  **  throw  the  first  stone.”  We  believe 
his  character  to  be  free  from  blemish,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  character  and  feelings  of  that 
clergy  against  which  he  has  chosen  to  indulge 
in  such  unkind  and  unreasonable  insinuations. 
There  may  be  bad  men  among  the  Catholic 
clergy — there  was  one  among  the  twelve 
apostles  ; there  may  be  good  men  that  will  fall 
at  times — the  apostles  at  one  time  deserted 
their  Master;  St.  Peter,  with  oaths,  denied 
him — St.  Thomas* refused  to  believe  in  his 
resurrection.  If  the  harsh  judgment  of  the 
reverend  doctor  were  applied  to  the  apostles, 
we  would  have  nothing  good  left  on  earth. 
The  reverend  doctor  gives  an  Irish  physician 
as  authority  for  his  opinions  of  the  Irish  cler- 
gy. Protesting,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is 
no  authority  with  us  for  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion against  the  Protestant  clergy  as  a body,  w« 
will  give  the  following  extract  from  a lata 
English  paper,  contained  in  the  foreign  items 
of  the  National  Intelligencer  of  August  29, 
1844,  as  something  quite  as  cogent  as  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  physician : 

The  Clerical  Delinquencies. — ^Whenever  a 
bad  case  of  misconduct  in  the  church  occurs, 
the  ready  hackneyed  remark  is,  that  the  gene- 
ral exemption  of  the  clerical  body  from  such 
transgressions  makes  the  exception  the  more 
conspicuous ; that  it  is  the  spot  on  the  white 
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ground.  But  is  this  so  ? Do  members  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  law,  the  physic,  all  put 
together,  figure  so  frequently  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice as  the  clergy  1 Within  the  last  month, 
what  a throng  of  clerical  cases  we  have 
had!’’ 

In  addition  to  this,  we  will  give  him  the  au- 
thority of  as  gallant  an  old  admiral  as  ever 
strode  a quarter-deck,  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  Jesuits  against  the  professor’s  and  his 
physician’s  prejudices.  We  allude  to  Admi- 
ral Lord  St  Vincent , 

**  He  expressed  his  indignation  on  hearing 
that  Sir  John  Coxe  Nippesly  had  gone  to  the 
Congress  of  Aix  La  Chapelle  to  obtain  a de- 
cree for  the  extinction  of  the  Jesuits — an  or- 
der, as  he  said,  to  whom  we  were  obliged  for 
the  most  useful  learning  and  discoveries,  of 
every  description,  necessary  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Catholic  youth  throughout  the  civilized 
world.” — See  Edinburgh  Revieio,  article  Lord 
8t.  Vincent. 

Then  follows  the  reverend  doctor’s  imputa- 
tion against  the  Catholic  religion  and  clergy, 
a passage  highly  honorable  to  his  spirit  of  tol- 
erance 5 and  in  giving  it  we  are  compelled  in 
our  hurry  to  take  leave  of  the  reverend  tourist 
for  the  present.  It  shows  that,  whatever  his 
prejudices,  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  he  has  ever  a ready  tear  for  the  oppressed, 
be  their  nation  or  religion  pleasing  to  him  or 
otherwise. 

“But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  id  itself,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  honest  Protestant  can  vindicate  the 

j^gland  binds  a Roman  Catholic  people  to  the 
support  of  Protestantism.  The  Episcopalians 
of  Ireland  form,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation ; and  yet  to  them  are  given  the  fruits 
of  the  Catholic  church  endowments  of  former 
ages;  to  them  belong  the  cathedrals,  the 
churches,  the  episcopal  palaces,  the  parson- 
^es,  and  the  glebes ; it  is  for  them  that  the 
tithe,  that  most  iniquitous  of  existing  ecclesi- 
astical abominations,  is  levied ; while  the  re- 
ligion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  ob- 
tains nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  way 
of  support  from  the  state.  It  is  impossible 
that  permanent  tranquillity  should  be  realized 
in  Ireland,  while  this  enormous  outrage  upon 
the  feelings,  the  interests,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  majority  remains.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  endure  such  oppression, 
hypocritically  sanctified  though  it  be  under  the 
guise  of  religion  and  Protestantism;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  endured.  Were  I an  Irishman, 
as  I am  an  American  and  a Protestant,  I should 


cease  my  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  only  with  my  life.  Bad  as 
is  the  effect  of  the  establishment  in  England, 
it  is  infinitely  worse  in  Ireland.  In  the  former 
country,  a large  portion,  of  the  population  re- 
vere the  establishment  itself,  and  all,  it  may 
be  said,  profess  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
the  church  represents;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  so  great  are  the  grievances,  so  multiplied 
are  the  evils,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  that  the  system  appears  to 
be  tending  to  destruction.  But  the  grievances 
of  English  Protestant  Dissenters  are  absolutely 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  Irisa 
Catholics.  They  are  the  poorest  part  of  the 
population,  and  yet  must  support  not  merely 
their  own  religious  worship,  which,  from  its  * 
very  character,  roust  be  far  more  expensive 
than  the  Protestant  system,  but  also  support 
the  Protestant  system  itself,  which  they  abhor 
as  anti-Christian.  The  ecclesiastical  aystein 
of  Ireland  has  been  an  effectual  barrier,  if 
there  were  no  other,  against  the  spread  of 
Protestantism  in  that  country.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ  never  has  been  and  never  wul  be 
advanced  by  the  use  of  carnal  weapons;  it 
is  not  of  this  world.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  views  of  the 
present  revolutionary  party  in  Ireland,  they 
stand  at  present,  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion of  church  and  state  at  least,  upbn  right 
ground.  They  demand  the  overthrow  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  but  do  not  ask  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Roman  Catholic  system  in  its 
place.  They  profess  to  have  no  faith  in  establish- 
ments, and  ask  only  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  may  be  freed  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  supporting  Protestantism,  and  al- 
lowed to  maintain  their  own  pastors  and  their 
own  worship  by  their  voluntary  efforts.  Sure- 
ly this  is  all  right ; and,  so  far  as  right  alone  is 
demanded,  no  consistent  Protestant  can  with- 
stand the  claims  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

* Ireland  feels  the  ancient  and  long-continued 
injustice  to  the  heart’s  core.  The  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  support  and  maintain  a per- 
fect hierarchy  in  their  own  church.  They 
support  four  archbishops,  twenty- five  bishops, 
many  deans  and  vicars-general,  with  more 
than  three  thousand  parish  priests  and  cu- 
rates, to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
about  seven  millions  of  Christians.  Can  they,« 
ought  they  to  be  content  to  be  compelled  to 
contribute  any  thing  to  the  support  of  a hier- 
archy with  which  they  are  not  in  commun- 
ion? No!  they  are  not,  they  cannot,  they 
ought  not  to  be,  content  while  one  atom  of  the 
present  tithe  system  remains  in  existence.  If 
tithes  be  public  property — and  what  else  are 
they  ? — alleviate  the  burden  on  the  public,  and 
appropriate  the  residue  to  public  and  national 
purposes,  especially  to  education.  Thb  is 
common  sense  and  common  honesty.  We 
can  never  settle  into  contentment  with  less.’ 
Surely  Daniel  O’Connell  speaks  wisely.^ 
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A SKETCH  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA  (1340). 
BT  FROrUBOBWALTBR. 


UNDER  the  graodinastership  of  Elie  de 
Villeneuve,  in  1340,  the  island  of  Malta 
was  infected  by  an  amphibious  monster  of 
enormous  size.  By  the  descriptions  left  us,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  of  the  crocodile 
species,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fierceness 
and  voracity.  Its  haunt  was  a cavern  on  the 
borders  of  a large  marsh,  at  a few  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It  was  known 
to  devour  sheep,  goats,  and  sometimes  calves 
which  had  strayed  into  the  marsh ; and  at 
length  a fearful  report  ran,  that  he  had  drowned 
a young  shepherd  who  was  tending  his  flock 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  When  the  tidings 
reached  the  convent  of  the  knights  of  Malta, 
a keen  desire  was  excited,  and  more  especially 
in  the  minds  of  the  younger  members,  to  rid 
the  island  of  such  a pest.  Two  of  the  bravest 
of  the  warrior-cenobites,  on  difierent  evenings, 
and  unknown  to  each  other,  went  singly  out 
of  the  city,  in  the  hope  to  slay  the  monster; 
but  neither  of  them  returned  again.  Afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  these  two  promising  members  of 
the  fraternity,  and  moved  by  prudential  mo- 
tives, Villeneuve,  the  grand  master,  forbade 
the  knights,  under  pain  of  degradation,  to  ven- 
ture again  upon  so  perilous  an  attempt. 

They  all  obeyed  except  one  young  knight 
of  Province,  named  Dieudonne  de  Gozon,  who 
in  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  and  undaunted 
at  the  fate  of  his  brother  companions,  formed 
a determination  to  rid  the  island  of  so  dreadful 
a pest,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  This  resolu- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  taunts  of  the  people 
of  Rhodes.  He  had  been  seen  several  times 
to  take  a glance  of  the  field  of  action,  in  order 
to  devise  the  best  means  of  success,  and  his 
quiet  return  was  ascribed  to  that  prudential 
feeling,  which  considers  **  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor.” 

The  project  of  the  adventurous  knight  was 
deeply  laid.  He  sought  and  obtained  permssion 
to  pay  a visit  to  his  native  land,  under  pretext 


of  a visit  to  his  relatives.  In  the  retirement  of 
the  castle  of  Gozon,  the  residence  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  matured  his  plan,  which  bespoke  the 
watchful  observation  of  a mind  fertile  in  re- 
sources. From  a distant  view  which  he  had 
caught  of  the  monster,  he  had  observed  that 
its  stomach  was  unprotected  by  scales,  and 
upon  this  fact  he  grounded  his  plan  for  exter- 
minating the  monster.  He  constructed  a fig- 
ure of  the  animal  in  wood,  carefully  imitating 
its  figure  and  dimensions.  This  done,  he 
trained  a brace  of  trusty  mastifis  to  obey  his 
call,  and  to  attack  the  part  of  the  creature’s 
body  which  was  unprotected  by  scales,  while 
himself  mounted  on  horseback  and  clad  in  ar- 
mor, and  lance  in  hand,  was  to  aid  them  in  the 
attack  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  monster. 
Gozon  spent  several  weeks  in  this  exercise, 
and  when  he  found  his  dogs  equally  expert  in 
their  manoeuvres  as  himself,  he  returned  to 
Rhodes. 

On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  by  which 
the  marsh  was  enclosed,  which  formed  the 
haunt  of  the  monster,  was  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen.  Hither  he  caused  his  dogs 
and  accoutrements  to  be  conveyed  by  two 
faithful  servants  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  France.  Not  many  days  passed  be- 
fore he  found  an  opportunity  to  steal  away 
from  the  convent,  and  repair  to  the  appointed 
spot.  His  first  care  was  to  enter  the  chapel, 
and,  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  im- 
plore the  Divine  assistance  on  the  enterprise 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  He  then 
armed  himself,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
ordered  his  servants,  if  he  perished  in  the  con- 
flict, to  say  nothing  to  any  man,  but  to  return 
quietly  to  France.  But  if  they  perceived  that 
he  had  killed  the  monster,  or  was  wounded  in 
the  combat,  to  come  down  to  him.  He  then 
calmly  descended  the  mountain  with  his  two 
faithful  dogs,  and  made  directly  for  the  marsh. 
His  dogs  were  not  long  in  arousing  the  mon- 
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ster,  who  darted  upon  them  with  gaping  jaws, 
and  eyes  darting  fire  and  fury.  For  a moment 
the  dogs  shrunk  back  from  the  terrors  of  the 
threatening  monster.  Gozon  was  determined 
to  keep  the  creature  in  play  in  order  to  reani- 
mate their  courage,  and  aflbrd  them  a better 
opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  defence- 
less part.  He,  therefore,  approached  near 
enough  to  deal  it  a heavy  blow  with  his  lance, 
but  the  weapon  rebounded  from  his  impene- 
trable coal  of  scales.  He  was  preparing  to  re- 
double the  stroke,  when  his  horse,  scared  by  the 
frightful  hissing  of  the  monster,  and  overcome 
by  the  stifling  odour  which  he  emitted,  reared 
an  end,  and  would  have  been  the  occasion  of 
his  master’s  destruction,  had  he  not  with  great 
presence  of  mind  flung  himself  off.  No  sooner 
had  he  regained  his  footing,  than  he  cheered 
on  his  faithful  dogs,  who  took  courage  at  see- 
ing their  master  near  them.  They  sprung 
forward,  and  attempted  but  in  vain  to  reach 
the  monster’s  throat,  who  threw  himself  upon 
them,  and  seemed  ready  to  swallow  them  alive. 
At  sight  of  this,  Gozon  again  closed  in  with 
him,  and  dealt  several  weighty  but  ineffectual 
blows.  The  furious  animal  with  a stroke  of 
his  tail  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would 
infallibly  have  devoured  him,  had  not  his  two 
dogs  sprung,  as  they  had  been  taught,  at  the 
monster’s  stomach  which  they  had  tore  and 
mangled  with  their  teeth,  without  his  being 
able,  in  spite  of  all  his  desperate  struggles,  to 
force  them  to  quit  their  hold.  Relieved  from 
his  perilous  situation,  the  knight  sprung  to  his 
feet,  draws  his  sword  and  thrusts  it  to  the 
hilt  in  the  vulnerable  part.  A deluge  of  blood 
succeeds  the  blow,  and  covers  the  combatants. 
Writhing  beneath  his  mortal  wound,  the  mon- 
ster falls  upon  the  knight,  and  a second  time 
beats  him  to  the  earth  and  overlays  him  by  its 
prodigious  bulk.  At  this  critical  moment,  his 
two  servants  who  had  been  spectators  of  the 
combat,  rushed  in,  and  dragged  him  faint  and 
exhausted  from  the  stifling  folds  of  the  expir- 
ing monster.  He  had  swooned ; they  un- 
bound his  helmet  to  admit  the  air,  and  after 
bathing  his  temples  in  the  water  of  the  stream, 
were  rejoiced  to  see  him  unclose  bis  eyes  once 
again.  The  first  spectacle  that  met  their  gaze 
was  that  of  his  enemy  extended  powerless 
upon  the  plain,  and  incapable  of  further  mis- 
chief. 

No  sooner  was  the  fame  of  his  victory  and 


the  report  of  the  monster’s  death  proclaimed 
in  the  city,  than  a crowd  of  people  thronged 
- to  meet  and  hail  him  as  their  deliverer.  His 
brother  knights  were  not  tardy  in  testifying 
their  joy  and  admiration  of  the  deed,  and  con- 
ducted the  victor  in  triumph  to  the  palace  of 
the  grand  master.  On  the  threshold  was  seen 
standing  Elie  de  Villeneu  ve,  who,  with  a stem 
countenance,  waved  them  back  with  out- 
stretched arm.  At  once  the  acclamations  were 
hushed,  and  all  stood  gazing  in  mute  aston- 
ishment. After  a moment  of  suspense,  the 
grand  roaster  broke  silence.  Hast  thou  for- 
gotten,” he  exclaimed  with  a look  of  indigna- 
tion— hast  thou  forgotten,  young  man,  the 
command  that  I,  your  superior,  bad  pronoun- 
ced, forbidding  any  member  of  the  order  to 
venture  upon  that  desperate  enterprise  7 Think 
ye  to  escape  with  impunity,  because  success 
has  attended  your  disobedience?  No!  the  in- 
fringer of  the  discipline  of  the  Templars  es- 
capes not  with  impunity.  Men  at  arms,  con- 
vey him  at  once  to  prison.”  In  vain  were  a 
hundred  knees  bent  to  the  earth,  in  interces- 
sion for  the  culprit.  The  grand  master  bade 
he  crowd  retire,  and  hastened  to  convene  at 
council  of  the  order.  When  it  had  met,  De 
Villeneuve  addressed  the  assembly.  He  dweh 
upon  the  violation  of  discipline  of  which  they 
had  all  been  witnesses,  and  insisted  that  the 
order  could  by  no  means  dispense  with  in- 
flicting exemplary  punishment  upon  a brother 
who  had  so  notoriously  infringed  the  laws  of 
obedience.  Better  that  a hundred  monsters 
should  ravage  the  land  than  that  insubordina- 
tion and  revolt  should  rear  their  heads  among 
them,  and  menace  the  integrity  of  their  instir 
tute. 

The  voice  of  the  council  was  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  superior  of  the  order,  and  they 
remitted  to  his  wise  discretion  the  amount  of 
punishment  to  be  undergone  by  the  offender. 
The  unfortunate  knight  was  summoned  from 
his  prison,  and  placed  before  them.  He  stood 
with  downcast  look,  awaiting,  in  humble  sub- 
mission, the  sentence  of  his  superior.  De  Vil- 
leneuve, after  several  searching  questions,  put 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  submission,  bade 
Gozon  approach  and  kneel  before  him.  **Thoa 
knowesl,  young  man,”  he  said  in  a voice  that 
faltered  with  emotion — **  thou  knowest,  young 
man,  and  none  better  than  thyself,  that  disci- 
pline is  the  life  and  soul  of  our  order,  and  that 
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it  must  be  preset ved  iaviolate,  at  every  sacri- 
fice. Now,  this,  your  prompt  and  unfeigned 
submission  is  a sacrifice,  which  has  proved  to 
all  your  fellow  knights  that  if,  in  a moment 
of  temptation,  one  of  our  brotherhood  may  fall 
away,  in  another  moment  he  can  rise  again, 
as  true  a son  of  discipline  as  before,  exempli- 
fying that  maxim  of  holy  Scripture,  that 
' obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.’  Rise  up, 
Dieudonne” — and  here  the  grand  master’s 
voice  reassumed  all  its  wonted  sweetness — 
" rise  up,  Dieudonne,  and  come  to  this  heart  I” 

Joy,  surprise,  emotion,  and  delight,  were 
seen  struggling  upon  every  countenance ; and 
one  spontaneous  shout  burst  from  the  assem- 
bled brotherhood,  and  was  echoed  by  the  mul- 
titude from  without 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  tale,  as  told  by 
the  grave  historian  of  the  order,  who  accom- 
panies it,  however,  with  this  candid  reflection : 
**  1 am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  all  that  is 
told  us  of  the  monstrous  bulk  of  the  crocodile 
of  Rhodes  is  strictly  conformable  to  fact. 
Bat,”  adds  Vertot,  ‘^what  appears  certain 
from  the  historians  of  that  time,  and  even  from 
descriptions  and  authentic  monuments,  is,  that 
Gozon  killed  a terrible  animal,  and  thereby 
acquired  a great  reputation  with  the  people  of 
Rhodes,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  de- 
liverer.” 

The  head  of  the  slain  monster  was  set  up 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  a monu- 
ment of  Gozon’s  prowess.  Theven6t,  who 
saw  it  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, says  that  it  was  larger  than  a horse,  had 
big  teeth,  and  a mouth  reaching  from  ear  to 
ear. 

Sir  William  Gell  tells  us  in  his  Memoranda 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  extremely  curious 
about  Rhodes;  and,  having  chosen  for  his 
portrait  subject  the  chivalrous  story  of  the 
slaying  of  the  dragon  by  De  Gozon,  and  the 
stratagems  and  valor  with  which  he  conceived 
and  executed  his  purpose,  was  quite  delighted 
to  hear  that  I had  seen  the  skeleton  of  the  real 
or  reported  dragon,  which  yet  remains  secured 
by  large  iron  staples  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  one 
of  the  city  gates.  Rhodes,  from  this  time,  be- 
came an  object  of  great  importance  and  curi- 
osity to  him.” — Lockhart’s  Life  qf  Sir  Walter 
Scott, 

The  celebrated  Schiller  has  made  this  ro- 
mantic event  the  subject  of  an  aninaated  poem. 


As  our  readers  may  find  it  interesting  to  com- 
pare Schiller’s  poetical  version  of  the  story 
with  the  original,  we  present  it  in  the  spirited 
version  of  William  Peter,  Esq.,  the  present 
British  consul  in  Philadelphia. 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  DRAGON. 

Behold!  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice.— 1 Sam. xr, 21. 
What’s  all  the  rout?— What  means  this  crowd 
Hallooing  through  the  streets  so  loud  ? 

Is  Rhodes  on  lire  ? — And  see  yon  knight. 

High  on  his  horse,  amidst  the  throng ; 

And  after  him — Heavens,  what  a sight ! — 

That  monster  which  they  drag  along ; 

It  seems  a Dragon  by  its  size. 

Its  crocodile  jaws  and  its  basilisk  eyes. 

Now  on  the  beast,  in  wild  amaze. 

And  now  upon  the  knight  they  gaze ; 

And  hark ! a thousand  voices  bawl : 

“This,  the  Dragon— come  and  view  it, 

That  ate  up  our  herds  and  herdsmen  all. 

And  this  is  the  valiant  youth  that  slew  it ! 

Many  have  gone  on  the  monster’s  track. 

But  never  before  did  one  come  back.” 

And  now  the  glad  procession  flies 
On  to  St.  John’s  dim-cloistered  aisles, 

Where,  with  their  Prince,  in  grave  debate. 

The  brethren  of  the  order  wait ; 

When,  stepping  forth  before  the  rest. 

The  hero  thus  his  chief  addressed ; — 

“ Lo,  there  he  lies,  slain  by  my  band,' 

The  Dragon  that  laid  w'aste  the  land ; 

The  roads  are  free,  o’er  plains  and  rocks 
The  shepherds  now  may  drive  their  flocks ; 

And  joyful,  in  this  long-left  fane 
The  pilgrim’s  voice  be  heard  again.” 

He  paused. — **  And  bast  thou  then  to  learn 
(Exclaims  the  chief  with  visage  stem) 

How  prized  soe’er  the  warrior’s  art. 

The  Christian  has  a nobler  part  ? 

Thy  courage  has  been  shown  in  fight, 

And  courage  well  becomes  a knight ; 

But  what  the  first  of  duties,  say, 

To  those,  who  arm,  in  Christ’s  array  ?” 

“Obedience,  Sire i”— the  youth  replies, 

With  dignity  and  mixed  surprise — 

“ Obedience,  of  all  tests  on  earth. 

The  best  to  prove  a Christian’s  worth.” 

“And  this  the  first  of  duties,  thou 
(Resumes  the  chief,)  hast  set  at  naught ; 

Hast  spurned  our  law,  forgot  thy  vow. 

And  the  forbidden  battle  fought !” — 

“ Hear,  ere  you  judge”— with  steadfast  soul 
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Pursues  the  youth — first  bear  the  whole. 

'Gainst  law  1 sought  not  to  offend. 

But  to  fulfil  law’s  noblest  end. 

Not  with  rash  arm  the  sword  I drew. 

Not  without  thought  and  caution  due. 

And  means  that  best  might  overthrow 
The  force  and  fury  of  the  foe. 

“ Five  heroes,  victims  of  their  zeal^ 

Had  perished  for  the  public  weal, 

When  forth  the  unwelcome  mandate  flew 
That  none  the  combat  should  renew. 

Yet  still,  by  edict  unrepressed, 

Still  burned  the  fever  of  my  breast ; 

E’en  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 

I gasped,  I languished  for  the  fight ; 

But  when  the  bloodied  mom  arose 
With  tidings  of  fresh  deaths  and  woes, 

A fiercer  anguish  seized  my  soul. 

My  rage  no  longer  knew  control ; 

And  straight  I vowed  my  chance  to  tiy. 

And  triumph  in  the  cause,  or  die. 

“ — What  decks  the  youth  ? what  crowns  the  man? 
(’Twas  thus  my  self  reflections  ran) 

What  were  the  deeds  achieved  of  old 
By  those  of  whom  our  bards  have  told, 

Whom  heathen  blindness,  in  its  love 
Hath  raised  to  rank  of  Gods  above  ? 

Earth’s  deadliest  monsters  they  defied. 

Quelled  the  fierce  lion  in  his  pride. 

The  Minotaur’s  first  strength  subdued. 

Crushed  the  dire  Hydra’s  venomed  brood ; 

And  periled  life  and  limb  to  save 
Poor  mortals  from  a cruel  grave. 

*•  Is,  then,  the  Saracen  alone 
Deemed  worthy  of  a Christian  arm  ? 

Is  there,  save  from  the  Moslem  throne. 

No  danger,  no  alarm  ? 

A true-born  knight  should  strive  to  ftee 
This  land  from  every  misery. 

Should  shrink  before  no  living  Ibe. 

Thus  meditating  day  by  day, 

1 took  my  solitary  way. 

Explored  each  mountain-nook  and  glen. 

In  search  to  find  the  monster’s  den, 

Till  chance,  at  length,  my  efforts  crowned. 

And  joyful,  I exclaimed — ’tis  found ! 

*Tis  known  how,  with  our  chiePs  consent. 

On  voyage  to  my  home  I went. 

There,  scarcely  had  I touched  the  strand. 

Where,  aided  by  an  artist’s  hand. 

An  image  of  the  beast  I planned ; 

In  size,  in  form,  in  feature  rife. 

It  looked  a dragon  to  the  life. 

On  bis  short  legs,  in  towery  strength 


High-piled,  reposed  his  body’s  length; 

His  brawny  back,  his  deep-ribbed  waist 
A shirt  of  triple-mail  embraced. 

Far  stretched  his  neck,  and  vast  and  dire 
Yawned  like  hell’s  gates,  bis  jaws  office; 

Fierce,  from  his  throat  of  darkness  sprung 
The  forked  terrors  of  his  tongue; 

His  teeth  thick-set  in  grim  array. 

Grinned  gauntly,  gnashing  for  their  prey, 

His  keen  small  eyes  flashed  lightnings  round. 

His  tail,  in  serpent  volumes  n^ed. 

Now  waved  aloft,  now  swept  the  ground. 

As  man  and  horse  it  would  infold. 

Such  was  the  beast  that  I essayed. 

In  all  its  ghastly  forms  arrayed ; 

Half  crocodile  it  seemed,  half  snake. 

Foul  offspring  of  the  Stygian  lake. — 

This  done,  two  noble  dogs  I found. 

For  courage,  as  for  stren^,  renowned. 

Trained  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

The  terrors  of  the  Crus  race ; 

These  I let  loose  upon  the  foe. 

Stirred  up  their  ardor  for  the  fight. 

Taught  them  with  doubled  rage  to  glow. 

And  where,  with  surest  wound  to  bite. 

“ There,  where  no  scales  appear,  but  hair 
Thin  scattered  leaves  the  stomach  bare — 

I taught  them  there  their  fangs  to  tiy. 

And  fasten  furious  on  their  prey. 

Myself,  I press  an  Arab  ste^. 

Of  finest  form  and  noblest  breed. 

Sooth  with  soft  band  his  rising  fear. 

Or  urge  with  spur  his  sharp  career. 

Aiming  my  lance  with  force  so  true 
As ’t  were  to  pierce  the  figure  throagh. 

« Though  my  horse  reared,  and  champed  the  rein. 
And  my  dogs  shrunk  in  wild  affright, 

I did  not  from  the  task  abstain 
Till  they  were  hardened  to  ilie  sight. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  I trained  them  on. 

Till  now  the  third  new  moon  had  shone ; 

Then,  all  prepared,  with  rising  gale 
For  Bhodes  I spread  the  eager  sail. 

And  soon — ’tis  now  three  mornings  past 

Safe  anchor  in  this  haven  cast; 

When  landing,  without  halt  or  rest 
An  instant,  to  the  work  I pressed. 

« For,  to  stir  higher  my  bosom’s  flame. 

Fresh  tidings  of  disaster  came, 

A herdsman  who  had  sought  the  moor. 

Was  found  all  mangled  in  his  gore. 

So,  taking  counsel  fiom  the  heart; 

I straight  resolved  me  on  my  part; 
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Called  out  roy  bounding  dogs,  in  speed 
Bestrode  once  more  my  fieiy  steed ; 

And  then  with  heedful  pace  and  slow. 

Moved  calmly  forth  to  meet  my  foe. 

“ Thou  know’st  the  Chapel  of  the  Rock~ 

(A  master-spirit  raised  the  pile) 

Fast  moored  against  the  tempest’s  shock, 

And  glancing  far  o’er  sea  and  isle. 

Though  poor  in  outward  look,  and  plain, 

A miracle  its  walls  contain, — 

The  mother  with  her  babe  divine, — 

It  was  a monarch  decked  the  shrine. 

Thrice  thirty  steps,  midst  crag  and  thorn. 
The  pilgrim  climbs  outspent  and  worn ; 

But  when  the  dizzy  height  he  gains. 

What  sweet  refreshment  for  his  pains ! 

What  bliss,  beyond  all  earth’s  reward. 

The  presence  of  his  Saviour  Lord ! 

“ Deep,  ’neath  the  clifiTs  o’er-browing  height, 
A cavern  lies,  half-closed  in  night. 

Cheered  by  no  sun’s  refreshing  beam. 

And  dripping  with  the  fen’s  dark  stream. 
There  housed  the  monster ; night  and  day 
Lurking,  he  watched  the  coming  prey. 
Provoking  around,  like  the  Dragon  of  hell. 
E’en  at  the  foot  of  God’s  own  cell. 

He  seized  poor  pilgrims  on  their  road. 

And  bore  them  away  to  his  grim  abode. 

« The  rough  ascent  in  safety  trod. 

First — ere  the  combat  I begin — 

I kneel  before  the  infant  God, 

Contrite  in  heart  for  by-past  sin ; 

Then,  with  the  sun’s  returning  height. 

Gird  on  my  armor  for  the  fight. 

Descend  into  the  bordering  plain. 

Leave  parting  orders  with  my  train. 

And  lightly  rantling  on  my  steed. 

And  with  no  witness  of  the  deed, 

And  breathing  still  to  heaven  a prayer. 

Move  onward  to  the  monster’s  lair. 

“ Scarce  had  I crossed  into  the  vale, 

When  loud  and  quick  my  dogs  gave  tongue. 
And  snorting,  snuffing  up  the  gale. 

My  horse  in  backward  circles  swung ; 

For,  coiled  up  in  the  sun’s  warm  ray. 

Before  his  lair  the  serpent  lay. 

Swift  rushed  my  hounds  to  the  attack. 

But  swifter  still  came  cowering  back. 

As  from  his  yawning  jaws  so  foul 
The  beast  sent  forth  his  jackal  howl. 

“ But  soon  their  fainting  hearts  I cheer. 

And  fierce  they  fasten  on  the  foe. 

Whilst,  with  redoubled  arm,  my  spear 

VoL.  III.— No.  10. 


Full  at  his  bounding  sides  I throw ; — 

Yet  powerless  as  a reed  it  flew ; 

And  ere  the  stroke  1 could  renew. 

Confounded,  aghast,  at  his  towering  size. 

At  his  poisonous  breath  and  his  flaming  eyes. 

My  horse  he  plunged  and  reared  outright. 

And  every  hope  seemed  to  vanish  quite. 

" Down-springing  from  his  back  amain. 

With  lightning-speed  my  sword  I drew ; 

But  thrust  and  stroke  alike  were  vain 
To  pierce  his  rocky  harness  through. 

And  now,  with  tail  swift-swinging  round. 

The  beast  had  swept  me  to  the  ground ; 

Already  at  his  feet  I lay. 

His  jaws  already  grasped  their  prey. 

When  my  brave  dogs,  to  madness  stung. 

Fierce  on  the  monster’s  belly  sprung ; 

He  starts,  and  writhing  at  the  bite. 

Yelled  wild  with  anguish  and  affright. 

« And  swift,  ere  he  could  disengage 
His  body  from  their  burning  rage, 

All  breathless  from  the  ground  I start. 

Spy  out  his  bosom’s  barest  part, 

And  stake  my  vengeance  in  his  heart. 

Up  to  the  hilt  I drive  the  blade ; 

His  blood  stream  black’ning  on  the  glade, 

Down  rolls  the  giant-mass,  while  I 
Half-buried  in  its  ruin  lie. 

I know  no  more  ; all  sense  had  ffed  ; 

But  when,  at  length,  I raised  my  head, 

I found  my  servants  hanging  o’er  me, 

And  the  dead  Dragon  stretched  before  me.” 

He  ceased.  Applauses  long  supprest 
Burst  wildly  forth  from  every  breast. 

Mixt  shouts  of  triumph,  rapture,  wonder 
Roll  echoing  through  the  aisles  like  thunder. 

And  first  the  brethren,  praying  round. 

Insist  at  once  he  shall  be  crowned; 

The  crown,  in  pageant  state  the  while 
Would  bear  their  hero  through  the  isle ; 

“ Peace!  peace !”  the  indignant  master  cries. 

Then  fixing  on  the  youth  his  eyes. 

Thus  speaks  : — “ Thou  hast  slain  with  valiant  hand 
The  Dragon  that  laid  waste  the  land ; 

Thou  stand’st  a demigod  below. 

But  not  the  less  thine  order’s  foe  ; 

For,  dire  as  was  the  serpent-pest, 

A direr  harbors  in  thy  breast, 

A worm  which  deeper,  deadlier  stings. 

Which  fiercer  wrath  and  anguish  brings ; 

And  that  a proud  rebellious  soul, 

A spirit  spurning  all  control. 

To  reason,  law,  and  duty  blind — 

’Tis  that  which  desolates  mankind. 
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*«  Courage  the  Mamaioke  disf^ays : 
Obedience  is  the  Christian’s  praise. 

For,  where  .the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies 
Walked  humbly  in  a servant’s  guise. 

There  first,  e’en  on  that  blessed  land 
Arose  our  Order’s  holy  band. 

Earth  strictest  duties  to  fulfil. 

And  learn  subjection  to  the  will. 

’Twas  vain  ambition  urged  thee  on 
Away,  then,  from  my  sight— begone ! 

For  he,  who  Christ’s  dear  cross  would  bear. 
Most  not  disdain  his  yoke  to  wear.” 

Ill  could  the  people  such  rebuke, 

Such  sentence  on  their  hero  brook ; 

Loud  rings  the  roof  with  their  uproar : 

The  brethren  too  for  grace  implore ; 

All,  but  the  youth : still  firm,  though  lowly. 


He  bows  him  to  the  stem  command, 

Do&  from  his  breast  each  ensign  holy. 

And,  kissing  his  reprover’s  hand. 

Withdraws.  Widi  lingering  e3res  his  track 
The  chief  pursues, — ^tben  calls  him  back. 

And  cries ; — Embrace  me,  my  dear  son ! 

Thy  hardest  battle  now  is  won. 

Here,  take  the  cross ; ’tis  due  to  thee. 

As  prize  of  thy  humility — 

Humility  o’er  self  victorious. 

Of  all  earth’s  triumphs  the  most  glorious !” 

At  parting,  vre  must  not  forget  to  remind 
the  reader  that  Dieudonne  de  Gozon,  the  hero 
of  our  story,  was,  on  the  death  of  Villeneuve, 
in  1 346,  elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
of  which  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments. 


LORENZO,  OR  THE  EMPIRE  OF  RELIGION. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

■TTTE  longed  to  reach  Madrid.  We  irame- 
YV  diately  resumed  our  journey,  and  when 

scarcely  arrived  at  M , learned  the  death 

of  the  duke  of  Medina,  who  had  left  this  inherit- 
ance to  Edmund  of  Rosline,  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  Matilda  and  Henry.  We  spent  two 
months  at  Madrid,  after  which  we  proposed  to 
Henry  to  visit  some  other  cities  of  Spain  before 
leaving  the  country.  We  proceeded  first  to 

B , where  the  bishop  received  us  with  all 

possible  cordiality  and  affection.  We  saw 
Oswald,  who  lived  at  the  seminary,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  virtue.  From  thence  we  re- 
paired to  Bayonne,  where  Lorenzo  visited  the 
galleys.  Two  of  his  old  companions  were 
still  there;  the  others  having  been  removed. 
They  shed  tears  of  joy  on  seeing  him.  He 
ameliorated  their  condition,  as  much  as  was  in 
his  power.  We  accompanied  Lorenzo  to  Sil- 
va^s  tomb,  where  he  remained  a long  time  in 
prayer  : it  was  a simple  monument,  a marble 
slab  and  cross,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : **  Herey  OMoiting  the  resurrection,  lies  Ihn 
SUva,  the  friend  and  brother  <f  the  latfortwiate. 


JR.  /.  P.’’  Lorenzo  having  concluded  his 
prayer,  arose,  and  we  followed  for  some  time 
in  profound  silence,  which  the  remembranoe 
of  his  friend  forbade  him  to  interrupt  He 
tlien  entered  the  church  with  us,  and  there  also 
he  prayed  a long  time,  shedding  an  abundance 
of  tears. 

I had  become  acquainted  wiffi  Lorenzo  at 

T , not  far  from  Bayonne.  My  stay  in  this 

latter  place  recalled  many  interesting  circum- 
stances of  my  life.  The  recollection  of  the 
marquis  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  I related  to 
Matilda  and  Henry  our  first  interview  with 
Arthur’s  brother.  Lorenzo  again  visited,  be- 
fore our  departure,  the  companions  of  his  cap- 
tivity, and  experienced  an  enjoyment  worthy 
of  his  virtuous  soul,  in  the  expression  of  their 
attachment,  and  the  memory  they  had  retained 
of  him.  We  left  for  O , where  we  re- 

mained some  days,  and  then  prepared  to  return 
to  our  own  country. 

Arrived  in  England,  our  first  visit  was  to 
Lord  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  generous 
friend  and  defender  of  Mary  Stuart  He  de^ 
tained  us  at  Dove-Hill,  his  country-seat,  which 
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had  a long  time  been  the  rendezvous  of  the 
partisans  of  the  queen.  We  were  enjoying  in 
this  retreat  a delightful  peace  and  tranquillity, 
when  new  troubles  came  to  assail  us.  Lo- 
renzo fell  into  a state  of  debility,  which  seriously 
alarmed  us.  He  could  not  sleep,  and  ate 
barely  enough  to  sustain  hfe.  A habitual 
paleness  had  replaced  the  brilliancy  of  his  com- 
plexion ; and  the  rose  of  health  no  longer 
bloomed  upon  his  cheek.  His  usually  calm 
expression  partook  now  of  languor;  he  appeared 
to  understand  his  state  better  than  we  did,  and 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  preparing  for 
death,  by  redoubling  his  fervor,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  every  virtue.  He  soon  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  family. 
The  mother  of  the  duke,  to  whom  I revealed 
the  secret  of  his  name  and  sufferings,  loved  him 
in  an  especial  manner.  One  might  have  passed 
hours  with  Lorenzo  without  suspecting  his 
blindness.  His  animated  and  varied  manner 
confirmed  the  impression  first  made.  He 
raised  his  eyes  towards  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  frequently  elevating  them  to 
heaven,  and  inclined  them  again  towards  the 
earth  when  he  collected  his  thoughts.  His  eyes 
had,  moreover,  preserved  that  feehng  expression 
which  comes  from  the  soul,  and  the  liveliness 
of  his  imagination  rendered  surrounding  objects 
80  present  to  his  mind,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  looks  undecided  and  vague.  He  rarely 
closed  his  eyes,  except  when  some  one  read  to 
him,  and  while  he  was  at  prayers. 

We  spent  some  weeks  in  entire  solitude  at 
Dove  Hill.  The  already  small  number  of  the 
queen’s  friends  diminished  daily ; and  since  she 
was  a captive  at  Fotheringay,  under  the  power 
of  the  queen  of  England,  her  defenders  looked 
upon  all  their  hopes  as  vanished.  Leicester, 
who  called  himself  of  this  number,  soon  be- 
came a base  courtesan  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  gave  all  the  offers  of  service,  which  he  had 
formerly  made  to  her  illustrious  captive. 

It  was  in  this  soUtude  that  I enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  Lorenzo’s  society.  His  weakness 
visibly  increased,  and  he  could  not  conceal  the 
joy  it  caused  him.  He  was  so  affectionate  aiid 
kind  to  me,  and  took  so  sensible  a pleasure  in 
strengthening  my  faith,  that  I had  more  than 
the  others  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  vir- 
tues of  Lorenzo  whom  grace  had  so  richly  en- 
dowed. The  duke  of  Norfolk  honored  him 
with  particular  esteem.  We  had  informed  him 


of  Lorenzo’s  birth,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  lat- 
ter ; and  he  often  said  to  me : **  Since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  your  friend,  I know  better  how 
to  support  my  troubles.  I am  more  faithful 
to  God,  and  have  greater  power  over  myself.” 

I made  the  same  remark  in  relation  to 
Henry  Walsingham,  observing  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  piety,  since  his  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Lorenzo.  This  was  particularly  ap- 
parent when  I compared  his  resignation  on 
leaming^the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rosline, 
with  the  violent  despair  he  had  manifested  at 
the  sudden  illness  of  his  child.  For  myself,  1 
felt  each  day  happier,  calmer,  more  disen- 
gaged from-  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
stronger  in  eternal  hopes.  One  evening,  after 
we  had  retired  to  our  room,  Lorenzo  asked  me 
to  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  the  Following  of  Christ  When  I had  fin- 
ished, taking  my  hand,  he  said  : Sidney,  if 
I had  less  confidence  in  the  Divine  Goodness 
which  watches  over  you,  I would  be  very  un- 
easy for  your  future  life.  It  is  probable  that 
you  will  one  day  receive  intelligence  of  Lord 
Seymour,  perhaps  of  many  other  members  of 
your  family,  and  you  will  then  find  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  relations,  all  Protestants.” 

Leaning  my  head  upon  his  hand,  and  rising 
with  some  agitation,  **  Hidalla,”  said  I,  let 
me  open  my  heart  to  you.  For  some  time  I 
have  been  troubled  with  the  fears  you  have 
just  expressed.  I have  weighed  the  greatness 
of  the  danger,  with  my  weakness,  and  all  that 
I owe  to  the  grace  which  has  saved  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I have  found  a resource,  an 
asylum,  a refuge,  sheltered  from  the  temp- 
tation of  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature.  There 
are  religious  orders  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain ; and  I have  already  maturely  reflated 
on  the  happiness  of  those  who,  blessed  with  this 
vocation,*  have  the  wisdom  to  respond  to  it.” 

Lorenzo  was  a moment  thoughtful. 

**  The  grace  of  such  an  attraction,”  said  he, 

has  nothing  to  surprise  me  after  all  that  has 
preceded  it ; and  I have  often  remarked  that 
those  privileged  souls  whom  Providence 
snatches  from  heresy,  are  at  the  same  time 
called  to  a higher  perfection.  I,”  he  added, 
with  deep  feeling,  " had  formed  the  design  of 
retiring  from  the  world  to  one  of  those  happy 
solitudes,  which  religion  presents  to  those  who 
dread  the  tumult  of  the  stormy  sea  of  life, 
when  he,  Whom  I desired  to  serve,  disposed 
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otherwise,  by  calling  me  to  Henry’s  aid.  I 
believe  that  in  this  I have  lost  nothing  for 
heaven,  since  God  would,  in  this  manner,  re- 
ceive the  sacrifice,  which  1 had.  made  of  my 
family,  the  world  and  liberty.  If  I cannot 
sing  his  praises  day  and  night  in  a monas- 
tery, my  heart  can  bless  the  Almighty  every 
moment  of  my  life ; and  the  mercies  he  has 
lavished  on  me,  give  me  hope  that  my  sacrifice 
has  been  accepted.” 

Lorenzo  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
and  appeared  unconscious  of  what  surrounded 
him.  Then  rising,  and  turning  from  me,  to 
conceal  his  tears : “ Your  soul,”  said  he  with 
animation,  is  capable  of  knowing  all  the 
delights  of  the  love  of  God!”  After  pausing 
awhile,  he  resumed,  ‘^but  you  are  still  so 
young,  my  beloved  Sidney,  that  I pray  you  to 
reflect  long,  and  to  prepare  yourself  by  the 
exact  performance  of  your  duties  (which  are, 
at  present,  confined  to  a narrow  circle),  for 
that  angelical  and  interior  life.” — have 
wished  for  a long  time,”  said  I,  ^^to  unfold 
my  mind  to  you” — ^‘^and  what  restrained 
youl”  I blushed:  *Mhe  fear  that,  once 
informed  of  my  dispositions,  you  would 
have  required  me  to  be  too  soon  separated 
from  you.” 

In  saying  this  the  tears  flowed  from  my 
eyes,  and  he  pressed  me  in  his  arms ; if  you 
were  some  years  older,”  said  he,  1 should, 
perhaps,  have  desired,  before  leaving  this 
world,  to  see  you  fixed  in  some  permanent 
state ; but  I would  not  press  you.” 

As  the  thought  of  this  near  and  inevitable 
separation  made  me  weep,  Lorenzo  spoke 
words  of  peace  and  consolation ; but,  as  I ob- 
served by  his  countenance  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing much  more  than  usual,  my  sadness  in- 
creased, and  I conjured  him  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  in  pity  to  me,  to  try  to  take  a little 
repose.  He  endeavored  to  smile,  and  promised 
me  to  take  more  care  of  his  health.  I with- 
drew to  my  room,  but  could  not  close  my 
eyes.  Lorenzo,  whose  sufferings  continued, 
prayed  through  the  night,  in  a low  voice,  but 
with  so  much  fervor,  that  I distinguished,  in 
part,  what  he  said.  He  offered  to  God,  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  his  life ; and  I,  to  whom  his 
life  was  so  dear,  suppUcated  with  tears,  his 
relief  and  restoration.  It  was  difficult  to  know 
the  nature  of  his  sufferings ; he  never  com- 
plained ; and  when  his  extreme  weakness  be- 


trayed him,  he  had  still  a thousand  reasons  Id 
quiet  his  fears. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

After  some  weeks’  stay  at  Dove  Hill,  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  we 
were  never  to  see  again.  He  shared  the  com- 
mon fate  of  queen  Mary’s  friends ; the  pnsoii, 
the  scaffo  d,  and  death.  We  repaired  to  Roe- 
line castle,  where  we  awaited  the  duchess  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  We 
preferred  this  spot,  because  the  north  of  Sco^ 
land  was  but  fittle  disturbed  by  political  move- 
ments. But  a few  days  after  our  arrival,  Lo- 
renzo took  me  aside,  with  Henry. — ‘^I  feel, 
my  dear  friends,”  said  he,  that  the  moment 
of  our  separation  approaches” — I am  very 
unhappy,”  I exclaimed ; I would  give  a thou- 
sand lives 'to  preserve  yours,  Lorenzo,  and 
must  it  be — God  wishes  you  still  to  remain 
upon  the  earth,  my  dear  Sidney ; and  you 
should  prefer  the  will  of  heaven  to  your  own. 
Pray  with  me,  that  God  will  grant  me  the 
favor  of  soon  rejoining  my  brother  Arthur. 
And  you,  Henry,  watch  over  Sidney,  when 
he  shall  have  but  you  alone.” — ^^‘That  will 
not  be  necessary,”  I exclaimed,  with  strong 
emotion,  for  1 shall  not  survive  you,  and  all 
the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth ” **  Mo- 

derate the  strength  of  an  affection  ahogether 
human,”  said  Lorenzo,  firmly  placmg  his 
hand  upon  my  mouth,  ^^and,”  he  added, 
whispering,  see  what  excellent  dispositioDS 
for  the  project  of  the  other  day.”  1 biushed ; 
my  tears  flowed  abundantly,  and  I had  not 
strength  to  reply. — ^‘Profit,”  resumed  Lo- 
renzo, by  the  great  examples  which  Divine 
Goodness  has  provided  for  you.  Imitate  Henry, 
Biatilda” — '^And  render  yoursdf  worthy  of 
Hidalla,”  added  Henry. 

Before  separating,  Lorenzo  entreated  us  not 
to  speak  to  the  duchess  of  Salisbury  con- 
cerning Oswald.  She  is  already  sufilcimtfy 
unhappy,”  said  he,  Oswald’s  narrative  would 
recall  the  greatest  of  her  affiicdons.”  Tean 
glistened  in  Lorenzo’s  eyes,  who  turned  away 
to  conceal  them,  and  quickly  spoke  of  other 
things.  Meanwhile  the  mourning  which  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rosline  caused  at  the 
castle  and  in  the  village,  produced  a great  ex- 
citement among  us  all,  and  made  a strong  im- 
pression on  the  duchess.  She  recalled  to 
memory  her  two  husbands,  and  Hidalla,  her 
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800.  Her  cooscieoce  reproached  her  with  not 
haying  loved  the  latter  as  she  ought  This 
want  of  maternal  affection  was  a recollection 
full  of  bitterness,  which  the  death  of  Arthur 
rendered  still  more  poignant 

One  evening,  when  the  duchess  appeared 
more  sad  than  usual,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, — I have 
no  longer  a son ! — ^Arthur,  Hidalla ! “ But,’^ 
I observed,/^  there  is  no  certainty  of  Hidalla’s 
death.” — ‘^Ah,  do  not  flatter  me;  for  five 
years  he  has  given  us  no  evidence  of  exist- 
ence, unhappy  child  of  a too  guilty  mo- 
ther.— ^Arthur,  I can  at  least  hope,  enjoys  a 
happier  life ; but  my  Hidalla,  without  a guide, 
without  a stay,  neglected  by  the  authors  of  his 
days — ah  who,  in  his  last  moments,  has  sup- 
ported, has  consoled  him? — I have  never 
shown  myself  a mother  to  him,  and  I only 
hear  that  name,  to  lament  him  to  the  end  of 
my  life.  His  brother  wrote  to  him,  and 
showed  that  he,  at  least,  remembered  him, 
whilst  1 alone  forgot  him.” 

My  feelings  urged  me  to  tell  her  all.  Lo- 
renzo, perceiving  it,  seized  my  hand,  and 
whisper^ — Respect  my  secret ; what  will 
result  from  your  indiscretion?  A short  mo- 
ment of  enjoyment,  soon  to  be  followed  by  new 
regrets,  and  a separation  more  harrowing  still.” 

The  duchess  wept  bitterly. — Never,”  con- 
tinued she,  can  the  memory  of  Hidalla  prove 
a consolation  to  me.  It  seems  to  me,  that  I 
unceasingly  hear  him  call  me  a barbarous  and 
unnatural  mother.” 

Lorenzo,  falling  on  his  knees  beside  her,  bathed 
his  hands  in  his  tears. — “ Your  son,”  said  he, 
in  luuken  accents,  loved  you  ; he  respected 
you ; and  firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  he  had  the  ^happiness  to  embrace,  he 
remained  faithful  to  it.  You  will  meet  him 
in  eternal  life,  where  all  whom  you  love  shall 
be  restored  to  you.’^ — Angel  of  peace,’^  said 
the  duchess,  '^what  soothing  comfort  you 
pour  into  my  heart” — Perceiving  a death-like 
palor  overspreading  Lorenzo^s  face,  I hast- 
ened to  his  aid.  The  recollection  of  the  mo- 
ment when  Arthur  recognized  his  brother,  oc- 
curred to  me. — ‘‘  No,  tpadam,”  I exclaimed, 
"all  the  respect  which  I owe  to  Lorenzo’s 
confidence  is  not  capable  of  arresting  me; 
and  1 believe  that  the  grief  you  will  experi- 
ence in  seeing  the  condition  in  which  your 
son  is  restored  to  you,  cannot  equal  the  con- 
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solation  of  embracing  him,  and  brightening 
his  last  moments  by  the  cares  of  maternal 
tenderness  I Yes,  the  angel  before  your  eyes, 
is  no  other  than  your  son  Hidalla,  whom  self- 
denying  maxims  of  religion,  and  a true  disen- 
gagement from  the  world,  have  induced  to  re- 
main unknown  in  his  own  family.” 

. The  duchess,  in  emotions  that  cannot  be 
described,  embraced  Lorenzo,  who  was  insen- 
sible. I entreated  her  not  yet  to  reveal  my 
indiscretion  to  Lorenzo,  whom  she  continued 
to  load  with  caresses.  Having  recovered,  he 
asked  who  was  with  him.  1 replied,  that  I 
was,  making  a sign  to  the  duchess  to  be  silent. 
" Why,”  I continued,  " do  you  persist,  dear 
Lorenzo,  in  refusing  to  a disconsolate  mother, 
the  last  comfort  she  can  hope  for  in  this 
world  ?” — Ah ! in  pity,  Sidney,  regard  my 
weakness ; shake  not  my  resoli^tion ; it  is  the 
last  perhaps,  and  the  greatest  of  my  sacrifices.” 
Then,  taking  my  hand,  " I have  often  regretted 
before  God,”  he  continued,  the  obscurity 
and  abandonment  in  which  I lived  at  Bayonne, 

and  at  T . Here,  known  to  you,  Henry 

and  Matilda,  I am  cherished  and  tended  with 
the  most  delicate  affection.  Is  this,  Sidney, 
that  life  of  abjection,  and  renouncement,  which 
I promised  God  to  embrace  ? See  here  the  last 
and  only  occasion  that  remained  to  me,  to 
prove  my  love  to  Him  who  has  heaped  so 
many  graces  upon  me;  allow  me,  then,  to 
offer  Him  this  privation,  which  costs  me  so 
much.  I will  be  with  my  mother,  I shall 
serve  her,  and  offer  her  all  the  consolation  of 
religion ; but  she  shall  not  call  me  her  son ; 1 
will  not  render  myself  the  object  of  her  ten- 
derness ; Lorenzo  does  not  merit  this  favor ; 
he  will  die  as  he  has  lived,  unknown  and  ob- 
scure; but  never  so  much  so  as  he  would 
have  desired.” 

Seeing  him  exceedingly  weak,  1 induced 
him  to  partake  of  some  nourishment,  and  to 
repose  a little.  1 gave  him  a cup  of  milk ; 
this  was  all  he  had  been  able  to  take  for  nearly 
two  months ; 1 then  led  him  to  his  room.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  be- 
gan to  pray.  He  requested  me  to  leave  him 
alone.  I returned  to  the  parlor,  where  I found 
Henry,  Caroline,  Matilda  and  the  children. 
I concealed  from  them  nothing  of  what  had 
just  passed ; and  the  joy  of  the  duchess  and 
Caroline  seemed  to  divert  their  grief.  Mr. 
Billingham,  however,  strongly  recommended 
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me  not  to  let  Lorenzo  know  that  1 had  divulged 
his  secret ; Mr.  B.  knew^  better  than  we^  his 
virtuous  soul.  He  knew  all  that  it  had  re- 
quired to  dissuade  Lorenzo  from  returning  to 
a state  more  isolated,  and  more  painful  to  na- 
ture. Mr.  B.  suggested  that  he  might  with- 
draw himself  secretly,  and  remain  for  ever 
concealed  from  our  knowledge,  if  he  should 
learn  that  his  mother  knew  him.  We  pro- 
mised to  act  according  to  Mr.  Billingham’s 
wishes.  On  retiring,  I carried  a litde  milk  to 
Lorenzo,  who  was  still  praying.  The  duchess, 
who  had  accompanied  me,  seated  herself  in  an 
arm-chair,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
son,  and  seeming  unable  to  withdraw  them. 
She  took  a little  tea  with  me,  and  remained 
conversing  a long  time.  Lorenzo  was  calm 
and  friendly  as  usual. 

Some  days  passed  peaceably.  The  duchess 
was  so  happy  in  the  presence  of  her  son,  that 
she  submitted  to  all  that  we  desired  for  Hi- 
dalla’s  sake.  I related  to  her  his  whole  his- 
tory, without,  however,  compromising  Lord 
Walsingham.  She  comforted  herself  for  his 
loss  of  sight,  by  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  be  always  with  him ; often  even  when  he 
wished  to  be  alone,  her  presence  not  be- 
ing discovered.  As  she  had  always  mani- 
fested towards  him  a particular  afiection,  she 
formed  each  day  new  pretexts  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  tenderness,  and  to  lavish  upon  him 
every  attention. 

One  evening,  Lorenzo,  believing  himself 
alone  with  me,  spoke  of  his  mother  with  evi- 
dent emotion;  of  her  Christian  virtues,  and 
her  care  of  him,  doubtless  for  the  love  of 
God. — She  cannot,’’  he  added,  have  other 
motives  for  interesting  herself  in  a poor  galley 
slave,  whom  her  son,  Arthur  has  freed ; for  I 
have  not  concealed  this  circumstance  from 
her.”— “ O Hidallal”  I exclaimed,  ‘‘is  it 
not  one  and  the  same  thing,  to  know  you  and 
to  love  you ; and,  'moreover,  nature  never 
loses  her  rights,  although  veiled  in  ignorance. 
A thousand  times,”  1 continued,  in  order  to 
try  him,  “a  thousand  times  have  1 been 
tempted  to  unravel  this  mystery,  to  which  you 
attach  so  much  importance ; and  procure  you 
the  gratification  of  calling  the  duchess  by  the 
sweet  name  of  mother.” 

“ Cease,  Sidney,”  said  Lorenzo,  with  unu- 
sual gravity,  “ the  secret  of  a friend  is  invio- 
lable ; and,  besides,  if  you  were  capable  of 


abusing  my  confidence,  I know  my  duty,  or 
rather  what  my  engagements  to  God  impose 
upon  me.  1 know  how  to  escape  from  my 
own  weakness ; think  that  I forbid  you !” 

Then  suddenly  pausing,  and  falling  at  my 
feet-—"  Lorenzo  has  no  power  to  forlud,”  he 
resumed,  with  a touching  sweetness,  " he  is 
your  slave,  the  Marquis  of  Rosline  gave  him 
to  you.  But  this  slave,  whom  you  have  ran- 
somed, entreats,  conjures  you  not  to  make  him 
regret  his  former  captivity,  by  an  indiscretion, 
which  will  destroy  all  the  happiness  he  en- 
joys.”— " Great  Gk)d!”  I exclaimed,  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  him,  " you,  Hidalla,  my  friend, 
my  guide,  you  who  are  every  thing  to  Sidney! 
Ah!  it  is  well  for  me  to  submit  my  entire 
will  to  the  slightest  intimation  of  yours.”  I 
pressed  him  to  my  heart — I love  my  de- 
pendence,” said  he,  smiling ; " it  is  aU  my 
delight  I suppose  still,  that  this  remnant  of 
sacrifice  is  agreeable  to  God.” 

He  did  not  suppose  that  his  motho*  had 
been  witness  of  this  interview,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  entreating  me  not  to  insist  any  more 
upon  this  point,  declaring  with  great  emotkm 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  his  health,  it  pro- 
duced an  inward  struggle,  which  he  was  not 
in  a condition  to  bear.  These  last  words  had 
the  effect  he  desired,  and  from  that  time  I 
forbore  all  allusion  to  so  delicate  a sulject 

We  passed  holy  week  at  Rosline  castle,  in 
the  most  profound  recollection.  Never  can  I 
describe  the  impression,  which  the  sacred  cere- 
monies of  that  solemn  time  made  upon  me, 
the  distribution  of  palms,  die  tenebrre,  the 
adoration  of  holy  Thursday,  and  the  venm- 
tion  of  the  cross.  My  soul  expanded  to  these 
new  sensations,  and  our  holy  and  divine  idi- 
gion  there  established  its  empire  on  immova- 
ble foundations.  The  residents  about  the  cas- 
tle were  not  infected  with  religious  error. 
Arthur’s  father  had  been  the  first  of  his  name 
to  renounce  the  Catholic  faith.  The  conver- 
sion and  death  of  Arthur,  joined  to  the  virtues 
of  the  duchess,  had  soon  repaired  the  evil  oc- 
casioned by  the  apostacy  of  Arthur’s  firther. 
1 observed  among  the  people,  a pure  and  solid 
faith,  and  a practice  conformable  to  their  be- 
lief. I blessed  heaven  for  it,  and,  with  Lo- 
renzo, prayed  for  the  preservation  of  this  pre- 
cious faith  in  our  unhappy  country,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  began  to  witness 
the  progress  of  heresy. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Meahwhile  the  condition  of  Lorenzo  be- 
came erery  day  more  alarminf;r.  His  suffering 
was  continual,  and  often'so  ezcessiye  that  the 
alteration  of  his  voice  betrayed  it,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  capable  of  interrupting 
his  assiduity  in  prayer,  his  perfect  union  with 
God,  and  his  unalterable  mildness.  The  celes- 
tial joy  which  irradiated  his  countenance,  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  his  physical  strength 
forsook  him.  The  interior  ofRosline  casde, 
notwithstanding  all  the  trials  which  Heaven 
had  sent,  presented  an  aspect  of  happiness, 
unclouded  as  it  can  be  on  earth.  And  this 
peace  was  so  much  the  more  solid,  because, 
based  upon  the  hopes  of  eternity,  on  the  love 
and  practice  of  duty,  on  the  delights  of  a union 
formed  by  Christian  charity,  it  far  removed 
ennui,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  inseparable  from 
the  dearest  friendships  of  which  religion  is  not 
the  bond.  We  lived  to  ourselves.  No  stranger 
was  invited  to  the  castle,  and  no  one  came  to 
search  for  the  friends  of  the  queen,  in  an  abode 
liom  which  mourning  and  solitude  had  ban- 
ished all  exterior  joy.  We  were  but  the  hap- 
pier for  it ; and  often,  to  recreate  the  amiable 
children  of  our  friends,  we  took  part  in  plays 
suited  to  their  age,  which  Lorenzo  enlivened 
by  the  most  attractive  gaiety,  and  at  which  Mr. 
BilUngham,  and  Mr.  Kennelly,  (chaplain  of 
the  castle)  were  present.  The  duchess’  apart- 
ment was  ordinarily  the  place  of  reunion  for 
aUthe  family,  and  we  even  for  some  time 
(Lorenzo  not  having  strength  to  descend  to 
the  dining  room)  dined  in  this  room,  which 
was  near  Lorenzo’s.  Mr.  BiUingham  also 
joined  us,  while  Mr.  Kennelly  remained  below 
with  the  rest  of  the  family^  The  duchess, 
kindly  to  all,  had  thus  regulated  it,  in  order 
that  rile  children  might  not  be  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  their  parents,  and  not  to  restrain 
the  somewhat  noisy  gaiety  natural  at  their  age, 
which  might  have  incommoded  Lorenzo.  In 
this  way,  we  only  saw  Henry,  Caroline,  or 
Matilda,  after  Mr.  KenneUy’s  mass,  which  he 
celebrated  at  seven  o’clock,  before  the  children 
arose,  and  we  joined  them  again  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  children  were  asleep.  Then  we 
all  assembled  for  prayer,  in  Lorenzo’s  room, 
where  we  remained  until  about  ten  o’clock.  It 
often  happened  that  Lorenzo  did  not  assist  at 
Mr.  Kennelly’s  mass,  because  his  long  wake- 


fulness during  the  night  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  sleep  towards  morning,  but  he  always 
heard  the  mass  of  Mr.  BiUingham  about  hdf 
past  nine  o’clock,  at  which  he  frequently  com- 
municated. 

During  the  time  we  passed  together  alone, 
he  conversed  with  me  about  my  future  design ; 
for  I had  not  concealed  from  the  duchess  what 
personaUy  regarded  me.  Lorenzo  spoke  freely  of 
his  approaching  feUcity.  ^*The  loss  of  our  dear- 
est friends,”  said  he,  **  is  a real  happiness  and 
advantage.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
love,  so  is  the  greamess  of  the  blessing.  When 
these  earthly  chains  are  broken,  the  soul,  with 
less  difficulty,  elevates  itself  to  Gfod.  Is  it  not 
evident,  Sidney,  that  he  who  dies  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  must  arm  himself  with  great 
courage,  and  experience  heart-rending  grief  in 
the  separation  from  those  he  loves ; whilst  the 
man  who  has  lost  aU,  who  has  seen  the  ob- 
jects of  his  dearest  affections  fly  before  him, 
and  precede  him  to  eternal  regions,  has  no 
longer  any  sacrifice  to  make  or  separation  to 
dread  ? He  would  hasten,  on  the  contrary, 
by  his  ardent  desires,  the  moment  which  is  to 
reunite  him  for  ever  to  those  whom  in  this 
world  he  so  tenderiy  loved,  and  to  remove  him 
from  a dweUing-place  which,  since  they  left 
it,  has  been  but  a vast  solitude  to  him ! Thus, 
madam,”  added  Lorenzo,  addressing  the 
duchess,  **  the  thought  of  rejoining  your  chil- 
dren wiU  gladden  your  last  hour,  and  remove 
the  bitterness  of  that  final  moment.” 

Not  one  son  remains  to  close  my  eyes,” 
said  the  duchess  in  a mournful  tone. 

**  They  have  blessed  you  j they  owe  to  your 
prayers  and  virtue  the  happiness  they  enjoy ; 
and  they  will  receive  you  in  that  bright  abode 
where  nothing  shall  ever  separate  you. 
You,  my  dear  Sidney,  will  long  have  re- 
nounced the  world  before  it  abandons  you. 
Remember,  in  your  happy  solitude,  to  pray 
for  me.” 

Yes,”  I eagerly  replied,  "I  shall  lament 
you  all  my  life,  and  I shall  become  strength- 
ened by  the  remembrance  of  your  virtues.  I 
feel  that  I shall  console  myself  for  your  absence 
only  in  thinking  of  you  before  God.” 

Lorenzo  pressed  my  hand  with  an  emotion 
which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal.  A 
few  days  after,  he  became  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  leave  his  room.  Mr.  BiUingham, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  affection  of  a pa- 
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rent,  came  to  see  him.  He  was  stretched  upon 
his  bed,  in  a state  of  extreme  debility. 

I shall  not  have  the  happiness  of  hearing 
mass  to-day,  my  father,’’  said  he  sadly,  yet 
with  resignation.  I am  not  worthy  of  it; 
but  I pray  you,  if  I continue  in  the  same  slate 
to-morrow,  to  grant  me  the  last  favors  which 
God  reserves  for  his  children  in  this  world.” 

Mr.  Billingham  took  his  burning  hand,  and, 
giving  him  his  blessing,  “ To-day,  if  you  wish 
it,”  said  he,  “ I will  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  in 
yourroom.” 

A heavenly  joy  beamed  upon  Lorenzo’s 
face,  and  caused  his  paleness  for  a moment  to 
disappear.  Mr.  Billingham  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  of  mass.  We  all  as- 
sisted at  it,  and  Lorenzo  received  communion 
with  a fervor  which  shone  upon  his  counte- 
nance. He  afterwards  asked  Mr.  Billingham 
to  administer  the  blessed  sacrament  to  him  the 
next  day,  and  to  give  him  also  extreme  unction, 
with  all  the  accustomed  prayers,  desiring  to 
receive  these  august  sacraments  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties.  We  passed  the 
whole  day  near  him.  Henry  and  Matilda 
never  left  his  room,  except  during  the  short 
intervals  when  he  appeared  to  sleep.  Caroline 
and  her  mother  did  not  for  a single  instant 
leave  him.  It  was  the  month  of  October,  and 
the  cold  was  very  great.  There  were  moments 
when  Lorenzo  visibly  suffered  from  the  rigor 
of  the  season,  although  there  was  fire  in  his 
room.  He  still  wished  to  pray,  kneeling ; but, 
finding  himself  unable,  he  remained  in  bed, 
with  clasped  hands,  and  spent  more  than  an 
hour  absorbed  in  prayer.  He  then  requested 
Henry  and  Caroline  to  bring  their  children  to 
him  ; and,  taking  in  his  arms  little  Silva,  his 
god-son,  he  blessed  him  and  his  sister  Mary. 
Matilda’s  son,  who  knew  him  better,  said  that 
he  prayed  often  for  his  recovery.  Lorenzo 
smiled.  “ I pray  also  for  you,”  he  said,  that 
you  may  be  a happiness  to  your  mother.  Pray 
frequently  for  the  soul  of  your  uncle  Hidalla ; 
he  has  great  need  of  prayers.”  Edmund  as- 
sured him  that  his  mother  recommended  him 
to  do  so  daily.  The  children  having  left  him, 
he  conversed  some  lime  longer  with  us,  after 
which  we  said  together  the  evening  prayers. 
He  passed  a tranquil  night;  his  union  with 
God  was  continual ; the  fervor  of  his  soul 
illuminated  his  face  with  an  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  Towards  midnight  the  physician 


gave  him  a spoonful  of  a very  powerful  elixir; 
but,  instead  of  the  desired  effect,  Lorenzo  was 
seized  with  violent  convulsions,  which  were 
followed  by  long  fils  of  fainting.  W’hen  he 
came  to  himself,  he  exclaimed,  Where  am 
1 ?”  Then,  laying  his  hands  on  his  forehead, 
he  observed  a deep  silence.  He  afterwards 
asked  what  had  happened.  He  appeared  so 
affected,  that  I entreated  him  to  compose  him- 
self. I am  not  troubled,”  said  he,  “ but  I 
do  not  merit  my  happiness;  and,  however 
short  it  may  be,  it  is  too  great  for  Lorenzo.” 

We  sought  in  vain  to  interpret  his  meaning. 
Calling  Mr.  Billingham,  he  spoke  to  him  a 
long  time,  in  a low  voice;  and  the  latter 
pressed  him  in  his  arms.  Lorenzo  then  asked 
for  the  duchess,  who  was  on  her  knees,  near 
his  bed.  Oh,”  said  he,  I pray  you  to 
rise.  Come  for  a moment  near  me.”  Then, 
regarding  her  with  an  animated  expressmn, 
“ Ah ! 1 have  nothing  more  to  desire  upon 
earth:  why  so  much  satisfaction  here?” 
Saying  these  words,  he  leaned  his  face,  which 
was  wet  with  tears,  on  his  mother’s  hand. 
The  duchess  could  not  restrain  hers. 

A moment  after,  casting  his  eyes  towards 
Matilda,  “Angel  upon  earth !”  said  he,  “ affic- 
tions  have  not  changed  you;  you  are  still 
Matilda.”  I was  perfectly  amazed  at  these 
words,  when  Mr.  Bilfingham  observed,  “ He 
sees  you ; he  can  look  upon  all  he  loves. 
Heaven  grants  him  this  favor  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life.”  I threw  myself  on  my 
knees,  at  his  side.  “ Rise,  Sidney,”  said  Lo- 
renzo ; “ come  to  my  arms.”  He  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  pressed  me  to  his  heart,  and 
begged  me  to  respect  his  secret  in  regard  to  the 
duchess  and  his  sister.  Henry  and  Caroline 
could  not  contain  themselves  for  joy ; they 
sent  for  the  children,  whom  they  presented  to 
Lorenzo. 

“ Oh  God,”  said  Henry,  “ how  impene- 
trable are  your  designs  ! I would  have  given 
my  life  to  restore  to  Lorenzo  what  he  has 
sacrificed  for  me,  were  I not  to  obtain  this 
favor  but  at  the  moment  of  losing  him  for 
ever ! ” “ Is  it,  then,  for  ever  ?”  I asked.  Lo- 
renzo now  embraced  the  children,  and,  keeping 
Edmund  by  him,  he  observed:  “They  say 
that  he  ls  the  striking  image  of  his  father.” 
Having  assured  him  of  it,  he  again  embraced 
the  child,  calling  him  Arthur.  The  physician 
insisting  that  he  should  remain  quiet,  the 
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children  were  removed,  after  he  had  given 
them  his  blessing.  The  doctor  then  explained 
to  us  that  the  nerves  of  the  eye  being  only  par- 
alyzed by  the  extremely  cold  application  made 
to  them,  the  revolution  in  his  system,  caused 
by  the  elixir  which  he  had  taken,  had  revived 
the  action  of  the  nerves,  but  that  he  had  a very 
short  time  to  live. 

Lorenzo  disposed  himself  for  the  reception 
of  the  last  sacraments  with  angelic  fervor,  and 
received  them  towards  morning  in  transports 
of  joy,  gratitude  and  love.  Some  hours  after, 
he  spoke  to  me  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
and  the  solidity  of  eternal  joys.  My  life,’* 
said  he,  has  passed  away  as  a dream ; and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  last  six  years  (those 
years  that  have  flowed  on  since  my  alxxle  at 

, and  my  interview  with  Henry)  have 

been  the  happiest  1 have  sometimes  suffered 
in  making  the  sacrifices  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence required  of  me ; but  the  consolation  and 
sweetness  which  succeeded,  compensated  a 
hundred-fold  the  loss  1 submitted  to.  Happi- 
ness was  not  made  for  this  life ; and  that  true 
peace  of  heart,  which  of  all  blessings  is  the 
most  desirable  and  precious,  cannot  be  founded 
except  on  eternal  hopes,  and  an  entire  disen- 
gagement from  all  that  this  world  can  take 
from  us.  Ah ! my  beloved  Sidney,”  he  con- 
tinued, you  will  one  day  reach  that  final 
hour  which  is  about  striking  for  me  : remem- 
ber Lorenzo.  You  will  then  regard  as  most 
precious  the  least  sacrifices  you  shall  have 
offered  to  Jesus  Christ  Your  only  regret  will 
be  not  to  have  offered  more.” 

On  concluding  these  words,  he  kissed  his 
mother’s  hand,  with  a celestial  smile.  1 saw 
into  his  heart,  and  refrained  from  depriving 
him  of  the  last  sacrifice  with  which  he  desired 
to  crown  those  of  his  past  life.  He  afterwards 
begged  pardon  of  us  all  for  the  bad  example 
he  might  have  given.  The  domestics  present, 
and  above  all  good  Richard,  burst  into  tears. 
He  embraced  us  alL  Then,  addressing  the 
duchess,  “ Madam,”  said  he,  you  have 
treated  me  as  your  son,  by  your  kindness  and 
your  charitable  attentions  : will  you  now  give 
me  your  blessing,  which  shall  be  a pledge  of 
peace  and  happiness  ?” 

The  duchess,  weeping,  blessed  him.  He 
received  her  blessing  with  profound  respect. 
He  then  said  to  me  : You,  Sidney,  have  had 
so  much  goodness  for  your  poor  slave,  that  1 


believe  it  useless  to  recommend  his  poor  soul 
to  you,  that  it  may  soon  be  delivered  from  the 
place  of  expiation.” 

To  this  I was  unable  to  reply. 

^^Be  at  rest,  my  son,”  said  Mr.  Dil- 
lingham to  Lorenzo ; you  will  soon  enjoy 
the  God  whom  you  have  served  with  so 
much  love.” 

Oh,  yes !”  he  replied,  ‘‘  love  effaces  a mul- 
titude of  sins.” 

He  then  bejgan  to  pray,  and  we  joined  him. 
He  several  times  pressed  the  cross  to  his  lips. 
Then  he  said  to  me,  in  a low  voice : When 
I shall  be  no  more,  take  the  chain  of  Arthur’s 
hair,  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  my  brother  and 
me.  You,  Henry,”  said  he,  in  a lower  voice, 
‘‘  never  forsake  my  mother  or  Matilda.  As 
for  Sidney,  I think  that  Providence  calls  him 
to  Spain  or  Italy  ; but  if  it  be  not  so,  watch 
carefully  over  him.” 

He  continued  his  prayers  until  three  o’clock. 
It  was  Friday,  and  the  hour  of  the  Saviour’s 
death.  He  desired  so  earnestly  again  to  pray 
on  his  knees,  that  he  eagerly  entreated  us  to 
aid  him.  The  physician  advised  us  to  yield 
to  his  wish,  since  he  had  no  hope  of  preserving 
his  life.  The  duchess  and  I supported  him. 
He  remained  two  or  three  seconds  on  his 
knees,  with  hands  clasped.  Then,  crossing 
them  on  his  breast,  he  pressed  to  it  Arthur’s 
crucifix,  which  I had  taken  from  my  neck, 
that  he  might  kiss  it.  He  pronounced  the 
sacred  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  leaned 
his  head  on  his  mother’s  breast. 

Mr.  Dillingham,  seeing  Lorenzo  excessively 
pale,  again  gave  him  his  blessing.  Some 
minutes  after,  he  had  ceased  to  live.  We 
hastened  to  lay  him  on  the  bed,  supposing 
him  only  to  have  fainted;  but  my  benefactor, 
he  whom  I most  loved  in  the  world,  had 
abandoned  it  for  ever!  It  seemed  that  his 
death  had  unfettered  my  grief,  and  I gave  full 
vent  to  its  emotions. 

Henry  reproved  me  with  the  tenderest  char- 
ity. Our  friend,”  said  he,  ‘‘  is  no  longer, 
with  us,  but  we  are  still  within  his  view.  I 
could  not  dismiss  the  conviction  which  I have 
of  his  present  happiness,  and  of  the  protection 
he  will  extend  to  those  whom  he  called  his 
children.  Oh,  Sidney ! let  us  prove  to  him 
that  he  still  lives  in  our  hearts,  by  making 
nature  yield  to  the  empire  of  that  faith  which 
he  made  known  to  us,  and  which  he  Strength- 
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ened  in  us^  by  his  wcnrd  and  exaii^>le,  eren  to 
the  last  breath  of  his  life.’’ 

I pressed  Henry’s  hand,  without  being  able 
to  reply,  and  fell  upon  my  knees,  near  the 
body  of  Lorenzo.  The  duchess,  Caroline, 
Mr.  Billingham,  and  myself,  remained  there, 
while  Henry  and  Matilda  were  engaged  in  the 
necessary  duties  consequent  upon  this  painfu 
bereavement  We  could  not  cease  conton- 
plating  the  sweetness,  serenity  and  angelic 
beauty  of  Lorenzo’s  face,  which  even  death 
seemed  to  respect 

Hidalla  was  interred,  under  his  true  name, 
in  the  tomb  of  Arthur’s  family ; but  as  under 
the  name  of  Lorenzo  he  was  so  well  known 
an4  loved  at  Remember  Hill,  Henry  erected 
a small  marble  monument  in  the  village 
church,  with  the  following  simple  inscription  : 

Repose  in  peace,  good  Lorenzo;” 
for  the  peasants  never  spoke  of  him  without 
adding  this  epithet  to  a name  which  they  so 
much  cherished. 

I decided,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
duchess,  to  pass  the  winter  at  Rosline  castle ; 
but  before  it  had  passed,  towards  the  festival 
of  Christmas,  her  longing  sighs  were  heard ; 
Heaven  reunited  her  to  all  whom  she  had  lost 
Nothing  now  retarded  my  design.  Henry, 
Caroline,  and  Matilda,  were  resolved  not  to 
separate  from  each  other.  I left  them  settled 
at  Rosline  castle,  with  Mr.  Billingham  and 
Mr.  Kennelly ; the  latter,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  B.,  whom  he  loved  as  a father,  aided 
Henry  in  the  education  of  Silva  and  Edmund. 
Richard  remained  constantly  in  their  service. 
I bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  those  kind 
and  virtuous  friends,  whom  I was  no  more  to 
see  in  this  world,  and  bent  my  way  towards 
Spain.  1 intended  to  enter  the  convent  of  St 


Francis,  at  Bayonne.  Lorenzo  had  dlen 
spoken  of  it;  a brother  of  Bon  Silva  was  one 
of  the  religious.  1 visited,  before  rq;)airing 
thither,  the  tomb  of  Don  Silva ; prayed  there 
fervently,  and  shed  abundant  tears  in  thinking 
of  him  whose  memory  was  there  preserved, 
and  of  the  friend  who  had  rejoined  him  in  an 
abode  of  which  I was  unworthy. 

1 was  received  at  the  convent  of  St  Francis 
with  the  cordiality,  benevolence,  and  perfect 
charity,  which  distinguish  the  true  children  of 
Jesus  Christ — that  charity  which  exalts  all  the 
other  virtues,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  the 
ornament  of  this  order.  1 took  the  name  of 
Hida  of  the  Cross.  An  entire  disengagement, 
and  the  pure  peace  and  happiness  which  are 
the  friiits  of  it,  have  dwelt  in  my  heart  since 
my  abode  in  this  holy  place. 

Your  visit.  Lord  Seymour,  has  reminded 
me  that  there  is  still  a world  less  happy  than 
that  which  we  inhabit — a world  where  tiouhfes, 
desires,  and  passions,  yet  exercise  their  em- 
pire ; but  your  presence,  at  the  same  time,  has 
given  me  a new  proof  of  the  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence,  who  never  rejects,  but  hears  soon 
or  late  the  humble  prayers  of  his  children, 
since  you  have  opened  your  eyes  to  truth ; and 
the  hope  of  your  salvation  dries  the  tears  which 
1 have  oflen  shed,  in  the  presoice  of  God 
alone,  for  the  future  fate  of  him  who  held  the 
place  of  a father  to  me  in  the  first  years  of  my  hie. 

God  is  all  power,  goodness,  and  love:  he 
has  proved  it  in  every  age,  and  will  continue 
to  manifest  it  to  the  end. 

He  offers  again  a striking  proof  of  it  in  his 
mercies  towards  the  most  unworfiiy  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  of  your  friends. 

Sidney  : 

At  present,  Hida  of  the  Cross. 
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Day  after  day  the  church  proposes  to  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  the  munificent 
bounty  of  the  Almighty^  in  the  triumphs  and 
recompence  of  his  saints,  whose  eminent 
virtue  was  the  effect  of  his  grace,  whose  tran- 
scendent happiness  is  a continual  encourage- 
ment to  walk  in  their  footsteps,  and  whose 
salutary  intercession  is  the  source  of  manifold 
blessings  to  man.  But  among  the  bright 
spirits  that  surround  the  throne  of  God,  there 
are  those  who  have  a particular  claim  to  our 
veneration,  who  have  been  deputed  to  watch 
over  us,  and  whose  vigilant  attention  to  all  our 
wants  furnishes  a special  subject  of  thanks- 
giving to  a kind  and  beneficent  Providence. 
The  words  which  the  Lord  addressed  to  the 
Israelites  of  old  may  be  applied  to  each  one  of 
us.  "Behold!  I will  send  my  angel,  who 
shall  go  before  thee,  and  keep  thee  in  thy 
journey,  and  bring  thee  into  the  place  that  I 
have  prepared.  Take  notice  of  him,  and  hear 
his  voice,  and  do  not  think  him  one  to  be  con- 
temned ; for  he  will  not  forgive  when  thou 
hast  sinned,  and  my  name  is  in  him.  But  if 
thou  wilt  hear  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  1 
speak,  I will  be  an  enemy  to  thy  enemies,  and 
will  afflict  them  that  afflict  thee.^’ — Exod.  xxiii. 

Religion  teaches  us  that,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  a heavenly  spirit  is  ever  at  the  side 
of  the  Christian ; that,  in  every  circumstance 
of  life,  a celeslial  envoy  is  in  attendance,  des- 
patched from  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  upon 
the'special  mission  of  defending  him  from  every 
adverse  power,  and  animating  him  in  the  career 
to  happiness.  That  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  establish  this  order  of  things,  we 
learn  from  the  express  testimony  of  the  holy 
Scripture,  which  has  transmitted  to  us  a re- 
markable sentence  of  our  divine  Saviour  in 
reference  to  this  point,  as  well  as  the  belief 
which  prevailed  among  the  prinodtive  Christians 
on  the  same  subject  " Take  heed,’’  says  our 
Lord,  " that  you  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
ones;  for  1 say  to  you  that  their  angels  in 
heaven  always  see  the  face  of  my  Father.” 


Do  we,  then,  see  a child  before  us,  the  image 
of  that  humble  simplicity  which  the  Gospel 
inculcates  ? There  does  the  eye  of  faith  behold 
an  angel  of  God  bending  over  his  interesting 
charge,  with  a solicitude  and  affection  which 
are  unknown  even  to  the  maternal  heart; 
there  do  we  discover  the  watchful  Raphael, 
entering  upon  the  journey  of  life  with  his 
youthful  ward,  and  accompanying  him  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  progress  to  maturer 
years,  shielding  him  from  the  dangers  of  the 
way,  sustaining  him  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
conducting  him  safely  to  his  destined  home. 
At  every  period  of  his  existence  does  the  heav- 
enly guide  stand  by  him,  through  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune,  always  pointing  to  the 
glorious  term  which  should  be  the  object  of  all 
his  aspirations.  Such  were  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
Gospel;  for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  12) 
inform  us  that  St.  Peter,  after  his  miraculous 
liberation  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had 
been  confined,  having  repaired  to  the  residence 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  startled  at  the  unexpected  announce- 
ment of  his  appearance,  declared  at  first  that 
it  was  not  he,  but  his  angel. 

In  accordance  with  this  belief,  and  with 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  holy  fathers, 
faithful  depositaries  of  primeval  tradition,  have 
proclaimed  unanimously  that  the  angels  are 
" all  ministering  spirits,  sent  to  minister  for 
those  who  shall  receive  the  inheritance  of  sal- 
vation.” But  the  language  of  the  illustrious 
St  Jerome  is  worthy  of  attention.  Transported 
with  admiration  at  the  adorable  ways  of  Prov- 
idence he  exclaims,  **  What  must  be  the  dig- 
nity of  our  souls,  since  a tutelary  angel  has 
been  appointed  for  the  protection  of  each  one 
of  us!”  Truly  is  the  thought  capable  of  in- 
spiring the  reflecting  mind  with  the  loftiest 
ideas  of  its  worth  and  excellence  in  the  sight 
of  heaven.  He  who  possesses  a friend  that  is 
ever  ready  to  advocate  his  cause,  must  feel 
that  he  is  an  object  of  interest  in  the  estimation 
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of  that  individual ; and  if  this  friend  is  a person 
of  unblemished  virtue^  and  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  society,  his  kindly 'offices  are  still 
more  flattering  to  him  who  receives  them : but 
if  he  is  stationed  at  the  very  summit  of  human 
greatness — if  all  the  qualities  of  the  most 
sublime  virtue  are  blended  in  his  character, 
while  the  most  unbounded  resources  are  at 
his  command  for  the  exercise  of  his  beneficence 
and  for  the  exaltation  of  him  whom  he  has 
taken  under  his  special  protection — ^what  other 
sentiment  can  predominate  in  the  breast  of  him 
who  is  the  object  of  his  benevolence  than  the 
conviction  that  his  welfare  is  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  and  attentive  cultivation  7 Yet, 
if  we  compare  all  that  is  most  entitled  to  ad- 
miration in  the  world  with  the  honorable  and 
watchful  mediation  of  that  invisible  friend  who 
stands  at  our  side,  how  paltry  will  it  appear ! 
What!  is  the  enriching  patronage  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  on  earth,  on  a parallel  with 
the  sublime  ministry  and  aflectionate  ofi^ces  of 
our  guardian  angel  ? In  him  we  behold  an 
ambassador  from  the  eternal  King  of  ages, 
whose  power,  whose  grandeur,  whose  munifi- 
cence, are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  mor- 
tals ! In  him  we  behold  a representative  of 
heaven,  specially  deputed  to  watch  over  us, 
and  whose  high  and  benevolent  ofl^ce  incul- 
cates the  dignity  of  our  calling  as  the  followers 
of  Christ,  while  it  furnishes  the  most  effectual 
aids  for  the  promotion  of  our  spiritual  welfare. 
The  very  thought  itself  that  an  angel  is  our 
attendant  at  all  times,  is  a restraint  upon  the 
passions,  and  an  incentive  to  the  practice  of 
duty.  How  watchful  and  solicitous  would  the 
Christian  be  to  avoid  the  commission  of  sin,  if 
he  recollected  at  times  that  a holy  angel  is  at 
his  side,  whose  purity  would  be  shocked  by  the 
perpetration  of  any  deed  at  variance  with  the 
law  of  Grod?  How  circumspect  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  how  careful  to  abstain  from 
whatever  might  be  a source  of  evil  example, 
particularly  to  those  under  his  charge,  if  he 
bore  in  mind  the  admonition  of  the  Saviour, 
to  beware  of  scandalizing  one  of  those  little 
ones  who  believe  in  him,  because  their  angels 
always  see  the  face  of  his  Father  who  is  in 
heaven?  An  important  instruction  here  sug- 
gests itself  to  those  who  have  been  appointed 
the  guardians  of  youth.  To  Christian  parents 
the  reflection  is  particularly  applicable.  Per- 
haps, amid  all  the  splendid  prerogatives  of 


religion,  and  all  the  vast  resources  which  she 
has  provided  for  the  consolation  of  men,  there 
is  nothing  capable  of  bearing  a prouder  satis- 
faction to  the  parental  heart,  than  to  know  that 
the  little  children  whom  Providence  has  con- 
fided to  its  care,  are  ever  moving  under  the 
guardianship  of  angels,  and  their  innocence  is 
yet  blooming  under  the  loving  smiles  of  the 
purest  seraphs ! What  father  and  mother  can 
contemplate  this  touching  scene  which  foidi 
depicts  to  their  view,  and  not  be  sensible  of 
the  high  vocation  that  has  devolved  upon 
them  as  the  secondary  tutors  of  their  offspring 
How  can  they  look  upon  their  child,  hand  m 
hand  with  a celestial  spirit,  like  the  young 
Tobias  and  the  illustrious  Raphael,  about  to 
travel  the  pilgrimage  of  life — ^how  can  they 
look  forward  to  the  perils  which  he  must  en- 
counter, the  snares  which  will  be  laid  for  hit 
unsuspecting  virtue — in  a word,  to  the  dark 
uncertainty  which  yet  hangs  over  the  iasiie  of 
the  journey — and  not  feel  that  theirs  is  no  or- 
dinary task,  no  trivial  responsibility  1 A spec- 
tacle, indeed,  like  this  cannot  but  invest  them 
with  all  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  Christian 
parents.  They  will  learn  from  this  truth  the 
value  of  a soul  that  has  been  placed  under 
their  charge,  and  they  will  hasten  to  adorn  h, 
by  word  and  example,  with  the  sentiments 
which  piety  inspires.  Every  glance  at  the 
youthful  members  of  their  family  will  be  an 
admonition  to  themselves.  When  they  behold 
the  sanctity  of  their  trust,  nothing  piofone  will 
ever  fall  from  their  lips ; the  injuiioos  and  de^ 
trading  tongue  will  find  no  countenance  in 
their  presence ; the  demon  of  intempdance 
will  be  banished  far  from  their  premises;  the 
nmtives  of  worldly  pride  and  ambition,  the 
spirit  of  vanity  and  the  promptings  of  revenge, 
will  never  be  perceptible  in  their  conversations, 
their  amusements,  or  their  intercourse  with 
society : in  short,  the  spirit  of  God  will  pre- 
dominate in  their  words  and  actions;  their 
household  will  breathe  a Christian  atmosphere, 
because  they  would  not  scandalize  one  of  those 
little  ones,  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
whose  angeb  see  the  face  of  their  Father,  who , I 
is  in  heaven. 

Sentiments  like  these  should  actuate  Chris- 
tians in  general,  because  all  are  accountable  to 
Gfod  for  the  blessings  which  are  offered  to  them 
in  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  angels.  His 
presence  itself  is  an  encouragement  to  virtue. 
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it  already  associates  us^  as  it  were^  with  celes- 
tial beings ; it  makes  us  the  fellowr  citizens  of 
the  saints  and  the  domestics  of  €k>d^  and 
throws  around  us  a bulwark  which  is  impen- 
etrable to  the  assaults  of  temptation,  if  we  are 
docile  to  the  Toice  of  the  heavenly  guide. 
How  oAen  does  he  whisper  to  us  a salutary 
admonition  ? How  often  does  he  warn  us  to 
beware  of  those  dangerous  occasions  that  might 
be  ruinous  to  our  virtue!  How  sweet  is  the 
comfort  which  he  administers  in  the  hour  of 
trial!  How  powerful  the  aid  which  he 
affords,  to  tread  with  constancy  and  joy  the 
peaceful  ways  of  piety  ! He  is  not  appealed 
to  in  vain,  because  the  Almighty  ‘‘  hath  given 
his  angels  charge  over  us,  that  they  may  keep 
us  in  all  our  ways.”*  And  hence  St  Ber- 
nard tells  us  : As  often  as  any  tribulation  or 
violent  temptation  assails  you,  call  upon  your 
guardian,  your  guide,  your  assistant  in  tribu- 
lation and  in  time  of  need.”t  The  holy  angels 
are  our  helpers,  our  instructors,  our  compan- 
ions ; they  stand  by  us  at  all  times,  to  avert 
the  evUs  that  threaten  us,  and  to  obtain  for  us 
the  blessings  and  graces  which  we  have  need 
of.  They  are  ambassadors  from  the  high  court 
of  heaven,  always  communicating  to  us  the 
divine  wiU,  and  bearing  back  our  supplicar 
tions,  which,  through  them,  become  an  agree- 
able incense  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  should 
induce  the  Christian  to  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished favor  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  tutelary 
guidance  of  the  holy  angels.  But,  to  be  at  all 
dmes  worthy  of  their  affectionate  solicitude, 

• Ps.  90.  t la  P**  90 

VoL.  III.— No.  10.  69 


he  should  remember  the  dignity  of  their  sta- 
tion, and  the  exalted  office  which  they  exer- 
cise. Their  presence,  as  St  Bernard  observes, 
should  inspire  him  with  a profound  respect ; 
their  charity  should  be  requited  with  grateful 
devotion;  and^their  watchfulness  should  induce 
him  to  rely  with  confidence  on  their  protecting 
care.  To  these  duties  we  may  add  that  of  im- 
itating the  example  of  fidelity  which  is  dis- 
played by  the  good  angels.  Their  particular 
office  is  to  war  against  the  enemies  of  God,  to 
defend  the  cause  of  virtue  against  the  assaults 
of  the  evil  spirit  and  his  numerous  associates. 
They  are  continually  arrayed  against  this  in- 
fernal monster,  with  the  great  archangel  Mi- 
chael at  their  head ; their  watchword  is. 

Who  is  like  unto  God?”  And  thus  should 
the  Christian  arm  himself  against  the  spiritual 
foes  that  surround  him — acknowledging,  with 
the  holy  angels,  that  God  is  the  only  true  ob- 
ject of  his  love  and  service ; that,  if  we  seek 
after  wealth,  he  alone  can  enrich  the  soul 
with  a treasure  which  neither  the  moth  nor 
the  rust  can  consume ; if  we  are  in  search  of 
pleasure,  he  alone  can  delight  the  heart  with 
real  and  lasting  joys ; if  we  aspire  to  honor 
and  distinction,  he  alone  can  give  us  a true 
elevation,  by  raising  us  above  the  world  and 
the  passions. 

If  these  sentiments  reign  in  the  heart  of  a 
Christian,  he  will  witness  the  verification  of 
the  words  to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  go  before  him  in 
the  way ; he  will  keep  him  unharmed  in  the 
difficult  journey  of  life,  and  will  conduct  him 
safely  to  the  place  which  the  Almighty  has 
prepared — the  receptacle  of  his  saints,  the 
Jerusalem  above. 
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The  official  announcement  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

CarrolPs  appointment  as  spiritual  superior 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  the  United  Slates, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Thorpe^s  letter  from  Rome, 
of  9th  June,  1784,*  was  not  received  by  him 
until  late  in  the  following  November. 

It  was  about  the  month  of  May  of  the  same 
year,  that  a publication,  attacking  the  Catholic 
religion,  made  its  appearance  under  the  title  of 
" A letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  from  the  late  Chaplain  of  that 
Society,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  stating  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  relinquish  their 
communion,  and  become  a member  of  the 
Protestant  church.’^ 

Although  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  Wor- 
cester, in  England,  it  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  extensively  circu- 
lated in  Maryland.  Being  evidently  intended 
for  effect  in  the  United  States,  an  answer 
seemed  to  be  called  for  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  this  country,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Carroll  was  solicited  by  his  brethren  to 
undertake  it. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wharton  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s 
county,  Maryland,  in  1748,  whence  he  was 
sent  for  education  to  St.  Omers,  in  1760 ; 
three  years  later  he  was  at  Bruges,  and  com- 
pleted his  course  at  Liege,  where  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  September,  1772.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  he  went 
to  England.  In  1777  he  was  residing  at  Wor- 
cester, as  chaplain  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  that  city,  which  he  left  in  1783  for  Mary- 
land, where  he  resided  at  his  paternal  man- 
sion for  more  than  a year.  “ In  May,  1784, 
Dr.  Wharton  visited  Philadelphia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  his  letter  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.”+  The  Protestant  bishop  White 
says : it  was  perused  by  me,  with  great  plea- 

* See  June  No.  of  this  Magazine, 
t Memoir  xzxi  in  Wharton’s  Remains. 


sure,  in  manuscript,  and  the  subject  of  it 
caused  much  conversation  during  his  stay  in 
our  city.”  * 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  Mr. 
Wharton  had  paid  a visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll — which  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a letter  to 
F.  Plowden,  dated  September  26ih,  1783. 

''Since  my  last  to  you,  Messrs.  Leonard 
Neale,  from  Demarara,  and  Ch.  Wharton 
have  come  into  this  country.  I have  seen  the 
latter  only  once,  and  propose  returning  his 
visit  in  about  a fortnight.  I find  him  indeed 
possessed  of  considerable  knowledge,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  those  talents  which  render 
society  agreeable  : if  upon  a further  acquaint- 
ance I discover  any  of  those  blemishes,  which 
some  of  his  companions  in  England  thought 
they  did,  it  would  give  me  great  concern,  and 
I should  speak  freely  to  him  about  them.  He 
has  surely  too  much  knowledge,  and  is  too 
well  grounded  in  sound  philosophy  and  sacred 
literature  to  adopt  the  incoherent  and  impious 
principles  of  modern  infidelity.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  dated  April  10th, 
1784,  he  says : 

" You  desire  me  to  be  particular  about  my 
friend  and  relation  Chs.  Wharton,  for  special 
reasons : I believe  I know  what  those  reasons 
are  : for  you  mentioned  them  in  a former  let- 
ter ; and  Mr.  Thos.  Talbot  has  done  the  same. 
He  lives  upwards  of  sixty  miles  from  me  upon 
his  own  estate  (with  his  brother),  which  is 
valuable,  and  will  be  rendered  more  so  by  his 
activity  and  good  sense.  He  has  just  had 
judgment  against  the  executors  of  his  father’s 
will,  for  a large  sum,  near  .£1000 : he  brought 
in  no  faculties  from  the  London  district,  to 
which  we  were  then  subject,  and  therefore 
exercises  none.  He  leads  a life  clear  of  all 
offence,  and  gives  no  handle  to  censure,  though 

* Sermon  I?ii,  ibid. 
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there  are  not  wahting  who  would  be  glad  to 
find  room  for  iL  He  is  neither  visionary  nor 
fanatic,  im  peu  phUoaopJt^,  but  1 hope  not  too 
much  so.  You  may  be  sure  he  never  made  a 
friend  of  Hawkins ; though  having  received 
some  civilities  from  him,  he  returned  them  with 
politeness.  His  abilities  1 say  nothing  of ; you 
know  them  well.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Wharton’s 
intentions  as  to  a change  of  religion,  it  would 
appear  that  he  never  intimated  any  such  de- 
sign to  his  friend  and  relative  Mr.  Carroll. 

In  reply  to  the  above  remarks  contained  in 
Mr.  Carroll’s  letter,  Mr.  Plowden,  writing  from 
Lulworth  castle,  Dorsetshire,  September  2d, 
1784,  says: 

I was  pleased  to  read  in  your  last  so  favor- 
able an  account  of  Mr.  Wharton,  who  has  al- 
ways my  best  wishes,  but  whose  conduct  at 
Worcester  gave  me  cause  to  apprehend  some 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  talents  with  which  God 
has  distinguished  him.  Though  I choose  not 
to  write  all  that  1 have  heard  about  him,  I can 
assure  you  that  my  information  has  been  for 
three  years  past  derived  solely  from  secular 
gentlemen.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  not, 
as  you  seem  to  imagine,  from  narrow-minded 
divines,  who  know  not  how  to  think  or  speak 
out  of  the  dead  letter  of  their  dictates.  I 
lately  heard  in  London,  and  the  report  has 
reached  Dorsetshire,  that  he  has  abjured  his 
religion  and  sacerdotal  character,  and  trans- 
mitted his  pretended  motives  for  it  to  his  ac- 
quaintance at  Worcester.  Mr.  Talbot  told  me 
this  sad  news  without  any  appearance  of  doubt, 
and  when  I combine  it  with  facts  which  I 
know,  I can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  is 
false.” 

Although  attacks  upon  the  Catholic  religion 
had  often  been  made  while  this  country  was 
under  British  domination,  and  while  Catholics 
were  a proscribed  class,  yet  their  coarseness, 
and  the  ferocity  of  their  authors,  made  them 
unworthy  of  a formal  defensive  argument. 
But  Mr.  Wharton’s  pamphlet  was  a pro- 
duction of  a very  different  character.  Written 
in  a style  of  polished  elegance,  and  professing 
to  be  rather  an  apology  or  justification  for  the 
author’s  departure  from  among  brethren  whom 
he  respected  and  loved,  than  an  attempt  to 
convict  them  of  error,  it  nevertheless  assailed 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  detail,  with  elaborate  arguments,  deriving 


force  from  the  author’s  former  profession  and 
acknowledged  learning,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a deeper  impression  by  the  absence  of 
harsh  invective,  by  the  terms  of  respect  and 
gratitude  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  virtues 
and  attentions  of  his  Catholic  acquaintances, 
as  well  as  by  his  affected  deference  to  their 
feelings  and  prejudices.  Yet  he  attributed  to 
Catholic  doctrines  a spirit  of  uncharitableness 
to  the  professors  of  other  religions,  and  un- 
fairly represented  Catholic  belief,  in  the  im- 
portance of  unity  of  faith,  in  terms  likely  to 
excite  enmity  and  provoke  hostility  in  those 
who  entertained  different  sentiments. 

His  frequent  references  to  authors  rarely  to 
be  found  in  this  country  at  that  period,  and 
only  intelligible  to  the  profound  scholar,  were 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  unlearned  inquirer, 
and  give  temporary  impunity  to  assertions 
subsequently  shown  to  be  only  sustained  by 
erroneous  quotations  or  doubtful  authorities. 
The  time  at  which  the  attack  upon  Catholic 
doctrines  was  made,  seemed  to  indicate  an  un- 
friendliness to  that  spirit  of  religious  liberty 
which  was  then  cherished  by  patriots  who, 
having  just  succeeded  in  emancipating  their 
country  from  foreign  control,  were  desirous  to 
exhibit  in  the  new  republic  the  delightful 
spectacle  of  a fraternity  in  all  civil  and  religious 
rights  and  privileges,  without  regard  to  the 
diversity  of  speculative  opinions,  or  the  va- 
riety of  religious  profession  and  practice. 

The  necessity  of  replying  to  Mr.  Wharton 
was  painful  to  Mr.  Carroll  on  many  accounts, 
and  is  thus  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  his 

Address 

But  of  all  considerations  the  most  painful 
was,  that  I had  to  combat  him  with  whom  1 
had  been  connected  in  an  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  good  offices,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  whom  I hoped  to  have  consum- 
mated my  course  of  our  common  ministry  in 
the  service  of  virtue  and  religion.  But  when 
I found  these  expectations  disappointed — 
when  I found  that  he  not  only  had  abandoned 
our  faith  and  communion,  but  had  imputed  to 
us  doctrines  foreign  to  our  belief,  and  having 
a natural  tendency  to  embitter  against  us  the 
minds  of  our  fellow  citizens— -I  felt  an  anguish 
loo  keen  for  description  j and  perhaps  the 
chaplain  will  experience  a similar  sentiment 
when  he  comes  coolly  to  reflect  on  this  in- 
stance of  his  conduct.  It  did  not  become  the 
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friend  of  toleration  to  muinform,  and  to  sow 
in  minds  so  misinformed  the  seeds  of  religious 
animosity.” — Pp.  113, 114. 

Referring  to  the  consolation  he  found  in  the 
hope  of  vindicating  the  religion  of  Catholics, 
for  themselves  at  least,  and  preserving  the 
steadfastness  of  their  faith,  he  adds  : 

But  even  this  prospect  should  not  have 
induced  me  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  if  I 
could  fear  that  it  would  disturb  the  harmony 
now  subsisting  amongst  all  Christians  in  this 
country,  so  blessed  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ; which  if  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
temper  to  preserve,  America  may  come  to  ex- 
hibit a proof  to  the  world,’  that  general  and 
equal  toleration,  by  giving  a free  circulation  to 
fair  argument,  is  the  most  effectual  method  to 
bring  all  denominations  of  Christians  to  an 
unity  of  faith.” 

Mr.  Wharton  had  referred  to  and  quoted 
from  many  books  which  were  not  only  not  to 
be  found  in  the  limited  library  of  Mr.  Carroll, 
but  were  hardly,  if  at  all,  accessible  to  him  in 
this  country.  In  discussing  the  points  in  con- 
troversy, it  was  important  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  quotations  from  admitted  authority,  as  well 
as  the  fidelity  of  translations  from  writers  in 
various  languages,  whose  works  were  referred 
to  either  as  records  of  the  faith  and  doctrines 
of  their  contemporaries,  or  as  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  their  age  and  country. 

In  the  commencment  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Carroll  refers  to  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  writes.  When  speaking  of  Mr.  Wharton’s 
letter,  he  says : 

“ Had  all  the  copies  of  it  been  transmitted 
to  those  for  whom  professedly  it  is  intended,  I 
should  not  dedicate  to  animadversions  on  it  the 
few  moments  of  leisure  left  me  from  other 
employments  incident  to  my  charge  and  pro- 
fession ; especially  with  the  scanty  materials 
of  which  I am  possessed ; for  I am  destitute 
of  many  sources  of  information,  and  unable 
to  refer  to  authorities,  which  I presume  to 
have  been  collected  on  the  other  side  with 
great  industry.  By  the  chaplain’s  own  ac- 
count, he  has  long  meditated  a separation  from 
us  ; and,  during  that  time,  he  had  opportuni- 
ties of  resorting  to  the  repositories  of  science 
so  common  and  convenient  in  Europe.” 

The  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States 
at  that  day , had  no  extensive  or  general  library ; 
and  the  books  belonging  to  them  were  dis- 
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tributed  among  the  various  missions  which 
they  served.  Unable  to  procure  in  Maryland 
some  of  the  works  referred  to.  Rev.  Mr.  Car- 
roll  requested  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  to 
search  the  libraries  in  that  city.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  of  Rev.  P.  Molyneux, 
dated  Philadelphia,  August  24th,  1784,  will 
serve  to  show  the  obstacles  Mr.  Carroll  had  to 
contend  against,  while  it  illustrates  the  lite- 
rary history  of  our  country  at  that  period. 

I have  used  every  endeavor  to  have  access 
to  the  Loganian  library  by  repeated  appli<^ 
tions,  but  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  by  Mr. 
Logan’s  being  confined  by  sickness  to  hb 
house.  Yesterday  I had  an  audience;  his 
answer  was  that  no  one  could  have  access  with- 
out him  or  his  brother  being  present ; that  the 
latter  was  out  of  town,  but  that  he  hoped  to  be 
so  far  recovered  as  to  wait  on  me  towards  the 
end  of  this  week,  or  the  beginning  of  next 
St.  Chrysostom’s  works,  eight  volumes  Eton, 
are  there  : ConciHa  M»  Brittanke  et  Hibernia 
a Smodo  Verolammend,  A,  D.  446,  ad  Londinm- 
sem,  1717:  aeeedunt  eonstituiiones et  oKa  adhih 
toriam  ecelesia  Anglieana  specUsniia,  d Daride 
WUkim  coUecta.  Land,  1737,  4 voL  Labbe 
is  not  found  in  the  catalogue.  Wilkins’  ut 
supra  is.  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  posthumous 
works,  relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of 
England,  with  the  life  of  the  author,  Oxford, 
1698,  are  there,  but  none  of  his  other  works. 
Usserii  Jacobi  omtiquitates  BrUtaniearum  Eeeh- 
siarum,  hist  Pelagimismi  fye,,  are  there.  The 
holy  fathers  almost  all  Greek  and  Latin,  Chil- 
lingworth,  Burnet,  and  most  Protestant  di- 
vines of  note  are  to  be  found  here.  It  is  a valu- 
able collection  : our  town  library  has  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  is  much  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect. Perhaps  you  might  find  these  books  or 
some  of  them  at  Mr.  Mosely’s.*  He  has  some 
valuable  books  given  him  by  Mr.  Tilghman,” 

&.C. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  Mr.  Molyneux 
writes  again  : — I am  still  debarred  from  Lo- 
gan’s library.  St.  Aug.  de  unitat  Eccl.  I have 
not ; it  is  probably  at  Bohemia,  or  at  Mr. 
Mosely’s.  Mr.  O’Brien  has  promised  to  dis- 
course Logan,  and  promises  I shall  hare  ac- 
cess before  the  middle  of  next  week.  As  soon 
as  I get  to  see  Chrysostom,  &c.,  you  may  de- 
pend on  hearing  from  me  again. 

* On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
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1 think  a library  of  great  consequence : it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  all  the  books  to  be 
kept  in  any  one  house,  but  let  a list  be  formed 
of  all  that  each  house  possesses,  and  then  pro- 
per steps  might  be  taken  to  supply  deficiencies.’’ 

Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  having  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  public  library  at  Annapolis* 
contained  some  of  the  books  he  desired  to  see— 
among  the  rest  St.  Chrysostom’s  worksf— de- 
clined an  invitation  from  his  friend  Rev.  Mr. 
Molyneux  to  visit  Philadelphia,  to  consult  such 
authors  as  he  might  have  access  to,  and  re- 
paired to  Annapolis  for  that  purpose:  where 
he  probably  completed  his  reply,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  following  title : — **  Jin  address 
to  (he  Roman  CathoUes  of  the  United  States 
Jhnerka.  By  a CathoUe  clergyman.  jinnapoHs: 
printedby  Frederick  Qreen,MDCOLXXXIV.^> 
It  commences  with  the  following  happy  exor- 
dium:— Su  Paul  recommends  to  the  ancients 
of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  in  his  last  and  ear- 
nest address  to  them,  to  take  heed  to  themsekes, 
and  to  the  whole  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  placed  them  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of 
Qo<L  (Acts  XX,  V.  28.)  This  duty  is  at  all  times 
incumbent  on  those  who,  by  their  station  and 
profession,  are  called  to  the  service  of  religion ; 
and  more  especially  at  periods  of  unusual  dan- 
ger and  temptation  to  the  flocks  committed  to 
their  charge:  whether  the  temptation  arise 
from  outward  violence,  a growing  corruption 
of  manners,  or  from  men  arising  from  your  own 
sehes,  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away 
diseipks  after  them.  (Acts  xx,  v.  30.)  For  in  the 
church  of  God,  * the  error  of  the  teacher  is  a 
temptation  to  the  people,  and  their  danger  is 
greater,  where  his  knowledge  is  more  exten- 
sive.The  ancient  and  venerable  author, 
who  makes  this  observation,  having  instanced 
the  truth  of  it  in  the  departure  from  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  of  several  persons  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  and  writings,  concludes  with  an 
important  instruction,  and  recommends  it  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  Catholics,  that 
they  may  know  (hat,  with  the  church,  they  receive 
th^  teachers,  hut  must  not  with  these  abandon 
the  faith  of  the  chureh.*^ 

* Thif  Taluable  library  was  eommeiioed  about  1697, 
with  books  presented  by  King  William  111,  to  form  a 
library  in  the  port  of  Annapolis.  Many  of  the  books 
resented  by  the  king  are  now  in  the  library  of  St. 
ohn’s  college — they  are  rare  and  enrions  works, 
t See  **  A&ress.”  pp.  69—91. 
i Vine.  Lir.  comm.  cap.  23. 
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Although  it  would  be  superfluous  to  present 
in  these  memoirs  the  various  arguments,  or 
even  an  analysis  of  those  which  enrich  the 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll’s  **  Address,”  yet  some  connected  and 
complete  portion  of  this  first  publication  in  the 
United  States  of  an  original  defence  of  Catho- 
lic principles,  may  be  acceptable  in  the  me- 
moirs of  its  learned  and  venerable  author. 
After  refuting  Mr.  Wharton’s  assertion  " that 
no  consistent  Roman  Catholic  can  be  a candid 
inquirer  in  matters  of  religion,”*  Mr.  Carroll 
proceeds  to  reply  to  Mr.  Wharton’s  declaration 
of  the  belief  of  Catholics  in  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation  to  which  he  traces  the  spirit 
of  persecution. 

All  of  the  other  points  of  controversy  han- 
dled by  these  two  accomplished  scholars  have 
been  frequently  and  ably  discussed  by  others 
since  their  time ; but  as  this  is  one  often  mis- 
understood, and  on  which  comparatively  little 
has  been  written,  the  whole  argument  of  Mr. 
Carroll  will  be  given  in  his  own  words.  Rev. 
Mr.  Wharton  had  asserted  (p.  9) : **  Neither 
transubstantiation,  nor  the  itfcdUbilUy  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  are  taught  more  explicitly  as  arti- 
cles of  faith  than  the  mpossibUity  of  being  saved 
out  qf  (he  communion  of  this  cAtirch.”  ^*That  Ro- 
man Catholics  profess  some  tenets  supernume- 
rary and  inimical  to  Christian  faith,  may  be  the 
opinion  of  a Protestant,  but  that  Protestants  of 
sense  and  education  are  in  a state  of  damna- 
tion, must  be  the  religious  hehrf  of  a consistent 
Roman  Catholic.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  says  :t — May  I not  then 
say  with  confidence,  that  rational  investigation 
is  as  open  to  Catholics,  as  to  any  other  set  of 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  1 No;  we  are 
told  there  still  remains  behind  a powerful 
check  to  this  investigation.  This  article  of  our 
belief,  that  ^ the  Roman  church  is  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  that  out  of 
her  communion  no  salvation  can  be  obtained,’ 
for  which  the  chaplain  cites  the  famous  creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV  (p.  7),  makes  too  great  an  im- 
pression of  terror  on  the  mind,  to  sufler  an 
unrestrained  exertion  of  its  faculties.  Such  is 
the  imputation ; and  it  being  extremely  odious 
and  ofiensive,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  harmony  subsisting  in  these  United  States 

non  cam  doctoribni  ccelesm  fidem  deterere  debere. 
Yinc.  Lir.  comm.  c.  23. 

• Page  7.  t “ AddrcM,’*  Ac.  p.  10. 
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between  religionists  of  all  professions^  you  will 
allow  me  to  enter  fully  into  it,  and  render,  if 
1 can,  your  vindication  complete. 

I begin  with  observing  that  to  be  in  the 
eommtmion  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  are  two  very  dis- 
tinet  things.  They  are  in  the  communion  of  the 
church,  who  are  united  in  the  profession  of  her 
faith,  and  participation  of  her  sacraments, 
through  the  ministry  and  government  of  her 
lawful  pastors.*  But  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
ihoUe  church  are  all  those  who,  with  a sincere 
heart  seek  true  religion,  and  are  in  an  un> 
feigned  disposition  to  embrace  the  truth,  when- 
ever they  find  it.  Now  it  never  was  our  doc- 
trine, that  salvation  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  former;  and  this  would  have  manifestly 
appeared,  if  the  chaplain,  instead  of  citing 
Pope  Pius^  creed  from  his  memory,  or  some 
unfair  copy,  had  taken  the  pains  to  examine  a 
faithful  transcript  of  it.  These  are  the  words 
of  the  obnoxious  creed,  and  not  those  wrong- 
fully quoted  by  him,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  it.  After  enumerating  the  several  articles 
of  our  belief,  it  goes  on  thus:  This  true  Caiho- 
lie  faith,  without  which  no  one  cm  be  saved,  I do 
at  this  present  firmly  profess  and  sincerely  hold, 
8tc.  Here  is  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
mufdon  with  our  church  for  salvation ; nothing 
that  is  not  professed  in  the  public  liturgy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  ; and  nothing, 
I presume,  but  what  is  taught  in  every  Chris- 
tian society  on  earth,  viz  : that  Catholic  faith 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  distinction  be- 
tween being  a member  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  of  the  communion  of  the  church,  is  no 
_ modem  distinction,  but  a doctrine  uniformly 
taught  by  ancient  as  well  as  later  divines. 
What  is  said,  says  Bellarmine,  of  none  being 
saved  out  of  the  church,  must  be  understood  of 
them  who  belong  not  to  it  either  m fact  or  desire,  f 
I shall  soon  have  occasion  to  produce  other 
authors  establishing  this  same  point : ^ We  are 
accused  of  great  uncharitableness  in  allowing 
salvation  to  none  but  Catholics.  But  this  also 
is  a mistaken  notion.  We  say,  I believe,  no 
more  than  do  all  other  Christian  societies. 
Religion  certainly  is  an  afiair  of  very  serious 
consideration.  When,  therefore,  a man  either 
neglects  40  inform  himself,  or  when  informed 
neglects  to  follow  the  conviction  of  his  mind, 

• Bellarm.  de  Keel,  milit.  1.  3,  c.  2. 

t Bellami.  de  Eccl.  mil.  1.  3,  c.  3. 


such  a one,  we  say,  is  not  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. After  mature  inquiries,  if  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  religion  of  England  is  the  only 
tme  one,  am  I not  obliged  to  become  a Protest- 
ant 7 In  similar  circumstances,  must  not  you 
likewise  declare  yourself  a Catholic  7 Our 
meaning  is,  that  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of 
the  true  church ; and,  as  we  consider  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  our  religion  to  be  great, 
that  he  who  will  not  embrace  the  truth,  when 
he  sees  it,  deserves  not  to  be  happy.  God, 
however,  is  the  searcher  of  hearts.  He  only 
can  read  those  internal  dispositions,  on  which 
rectitude  of  conduct  alone  depends.’*  Let  any 
one  compare  this  explanation  of  our  doctrine 
with  the  doctrine  of  Protestant  divines ; and 
discover  in  the  former,  if  he  can,  any  plainer 
traces  of  the  savage  monster  intolerance,  than 
in  the  latter.  Dr.  Leland  is  now  before  me, 
and  after  transcribing  from  him,  1 shall  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  many  othn 
similar  passages,  which  1 remember  to  have 
read  in  Protestant  divines.  ‘It  seems  to  be  ob- 
vious,’ says  he,  ‘ to  the  common  sense  and  rea- 
son of  mankind,  that  if  Gk>d  hath  given  a reve- 
lation, or  discovery  of  his  will  concerning 
doctrines  or  laws  of  importance  to  our  duty 
and  happiness,  and  hath  caused  them  to  be 
promulgated  with  such  evidence,  as  he  know- 
eth  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  reasonable  and 
well  disposed  minds,  that  will  carefully  attend 
to  it,  he  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  requite 
those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  published,  to 
receive  and  to  obey  it ; and  if  through  the  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  aflections  and  lusts,  those, 
to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known,  refuse 
to  receive  it,  he  can  justly  punish  them  for 
their  culpable  neglect,  obstinacy  and  disobe- 
dience.’! 

“Where  then  is  the  uncharitableness  peculiar 
to  Catholics?  Where  is  the  odious  tenet, that 
dries  up  the  springs  of  philanthropy,  and  ehiUs 
by  early  infusions  of  bigotry  the  warm  feelings  if 
henevdUnet7  (Letter,  p.  13.)  I amready^todo 
justice  to  the  humanity  of  Protestants ; I ac- 
knowledge with  pleasure  and  admiration  their 
many  charital^e  institutions,  their  acts  of  pub- 
lic and  private  beneficence.  I likewise,  as 
well  as  the  chaplain,  have  the  happiness  to  live 
in  habits  <f  intimacy  and  friendship  with  many 

* The  state  and  bchaTioar  of  Enrlish  Cntholka.— 
London,  17S0,  pp.  155,  156. 

t View  of  deistieal  writers,  rU.  i,  let.  10. 
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wUuabk  ProieHants  (Let  p.  9);  but  with  all 
my  attachment  to  their  persons^  and  respect 
for  their  virtues,  I have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
the  works  of  Christian  mercy  being  exercised 
more  extensively,  more  generally,  or  more  un- 
interruptedly, than  by  many  members  of  our 
own  communion,  though  the  chaplain  thinks 
our  minds  are  contracted  by  the  narrowness  of  a 
^system  (Let  ibid.)  Let  him  recall  to  his  re- 
membrance the  many  receptacles  he  has  seen 
erected  in  Catholic  countries  for  indigence  and 
human  distress  in  every  shape ; the  tenderness 
and  attention  with  which  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  penury  and  disease  are  there  served, 
not  by  mercenary  domestics,  as  elsewhere ; 
but  in  many  places  by  religious  men,  and  in 
others,  by  communities  of  women,  often  of  the 
first  nobility,  dedicating  their  whole  lives  to 
this  loathsome  exercise  of  humanity  without 
expectation  of  any  reward  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Let  him  remember  how  many  men  of 
genius  he  has  known  to  devote  themselves  with 
a like  disinterestedness  to  the  irksome  employ- 
ment of  training  youth  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  science;  and  others  encountering  incredible 
hardships,  and,  as  it  were,  burying  themselves 
alive,  to  bring  savages  to  a social  life,  and  af- 
terwards to  form  them  to  Christian  virtue* 
To  what  society  of  Christians  does  that  body 
of  men  belong,  who  bind  themselves  by  the 
sacred  obligation  of  a vow,  even  to  part  with 
their  own  liberty,  if  necessary,  by  offering  it 
up  instead  of,  and  for  the  redemption  of  their 
iellow-Christians  groaning  under  the  slavery 
of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary?  How 
often  has  the  chaplain  seen  the  bread  of 
consolation  and  the  words  of  eternal  life  carried 
into  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  imprisoned, 
before  the  humane  Howard  had  awakened  the 
sensibility  of  England  to  this  important  object? 
Need  I mention  the  heroical  charity  of  a 
Charles  Borromeo,  of  a Thomas  of  Villanova, 
of  Marseilles’  good  bishop,  and  so  many  others 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  relief, 
during  the  dreadful  visitations  of  the  plague, 
when  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  f 
The  chaplain’s  recollection  will  enable  him  to 
add  greatly  to  these  instances  of  expanded  be- 
nevolence; and  I would  fain  ask  if  the  virtues 
from  which  they  spring  are  not  formed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  ? Can  a reli- 
gion which  invariably  and  unceasingly  gives 
them  birth  and  cultivation  be  unfriendly  to 


humanity?  Can  so  bad  a tree  bear  such  ex- 
cellent fruit  ? 

**  You  may  perhaps  think  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  free  you  from  the  imputation  of 
uncharitableness  in  restraining  salvation  to 
those  of  your  own  communion.  But  you  will 
excuse  me  for  dwelling  longer  on  it,  conceiv- 
ing it,  as  1 do,  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
charity  and  mutual  forbearance  to  render  our 
doctrine  on  this  head  as  perspicuous  as  I am 
able. 

First,  then,  it  has  been  always  and  uni- 
formly asserted  by  our  divines,  that  baptism, 
actual  baptism,  is  essentially  requisite  to  in- 
itiate us  into  the  communion  of  the  church ; 
this,  notwithstanding  their  doctrine,  is  not  less 
uniform,  and  the  council  of  Trent  (sess.  6, 
chap.  4)  has  expressly  established  it,  that  sal- 
vation may  be  obtained  without  actual  baptism. 
Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  we  not  only  may, 
but  are  obliged  to  believe  that  out  of  oitr  com- 
munion salvation  may  be  obtained. 

**  Secondly,  with  the  same  unanimity  our 
divines  define  heresy  to  be,  not  merely  a mis- 
taken opinion  in  a matter  of  faith,  but  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  that  opinion ; not  barely 
an  error  of  judgment,  but  an  error  arising  from 
a perverse  affection  of  the  will.  Hence  they 
infer  that  he  is  no  heretic  who,  though  he  hold 
false  opinions  in  matters  of  faith,  yet  remains 
in  a habitual  disposition  to  renounce  those  opin- 
ions, whenever  he  discovers  them  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“ These  principles  of  our  theology  are  so 
different  from  the  common  misrepresentations 
of  them,  and  even  from  the  statement  of  them 
by  the  late  chaplain  of  Worcester,  that  some, 
I doubt,  will  suspect  them  to  be  those  pallia- 
tives he  mentions  to  disguise  the  severity  of 
an  unpopular  tenet,  to  which,  he  says,  our 
late  ingenious  apologists  in  England  have  had 
recourse  (p.  10).  But  you  shall  see  that  they 
were  always  our  principles,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  throughout  the  Christian  world ; and 
I will  be  bold  to  say,  that  so  far  from  being 
contradicted  in  every  public  catechism  and  pro- 
fession of  faith,  as  is  suggested  in  the  same 
page  of  the  chaplain’s  letter,  they  are  not  im- 
peached in  any  one.  So  far  from  our 
teaching  the  impossibility  of  salvation  out  of 
the  communion  of  our  church,  as  much  as  we 
teach  transubstantiation  (Let.  p.  10),  no  di- 
vine, worthy  to  be  called  such,  teaches  it  at  all. 
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I will  set  out  with  the  French  diyines,  and 
place  him  first  whose  reputation,  I presume, 
is  highest  Thus,  then,  does  the  illustrious 
Bcrgier  express  himself  in  his  admirable  work 
entitled  Deim  ReJvUd  by  Itmlf,  * It  is  false 
that  we  say  to  any  one  that  he  will  be  damned. 
To  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  our  g^eral 
doctrine  relating  to  the  different  sects  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  First,  with  respect 
to  heretics  ’ (the  author  here  means  those 
who,  though  not  heretics  in  the  rigorous  sense 
of  the  word,  go  under  that  general  denomina> 
tion)  ' who  are  baptised  and  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  we  are  persuaded  that  all  of  them  who 
with  sincerity  remain  in  their  error;  who, 
through  inculpable  ignorance,  believe  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  way  of  salvation;  who 
would  be  ready  to  embrace  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  if  God  were  pleased  to  make 
known  to  them  that  she  alone  is  the  true 
church — we  are  persuaded  that  these  candid 
and  upright  persons,  from  the  disposition  of 
their  hearts,  are  children  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  oU  dkfinet  since  St 
Augustine.’* 

The  bishop  of  Puy,  whose  learning  and 
merits  are  so  much  known  and  felt  in  the  Gkil- 
lican  church,  writes  thus : * To  define  a her- 
etic accurately,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he 
made  choice  of  his  doctrine,  but  it  must  be 
added  that  he  is  obstimUe  in  his  choice.’f 

The  language  of  German  divines  is  the 
same,  or  stronger,  if  possible.  * Heresy,’  says 
Reuter,  ‘ in  a Christian,  or  baptised  person,  is 
a and  obstinate  error  of  the  understand- 
ing,  opposite  to  some  verity  of  faith. — So  that 
three  things  are  requisite  to  constitute  heresy : 
Ist,  in  the  understanding,  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion against  faith ; 2dly,  in  the  will,  liberty  and 
obstinacy.’  The  third  condition  is,  that  the 
erring  person  be  a baptised  Christian ; other- 
wise, his  sin  against  faith  is  called  infidelity, 
not  heresy.  After  which,  our  author  thus 
goes  on : * The  obstinacy  requisite  to  heresy 
is  a deliberate  and  determined  resolution  to 
dissent  from  a truth  revealed,  and  sufficiently 
proposed  by  the  church,  or  some  other  gen- 
eral rule  of  faith.’^  The  same  doctrine  is  de- 
livered by  all  the  other  German  divines  to 
whom  I now  can  hare  recourse,  and  they  cite 
to  the  same  purpose  Suarez,  &c. 

* Bergier,  Deisme  refute  par  Ini  meme — 1 . par.  let.  4» 
t Instruct,  pastorale  fur  Thercsic — p.  67.  rdit.  ia4to. 
i Reuter  theol.  moral,  p.  2,  trao.  1,  qusef.  3. 


'*If  the  doctrine  imputed  to  us  could  be  found 
any  where,  it  would  probably  be  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  But  you  have  just  heard  Suarez,  the 
first  of  Spanish  theologians,  quoted  to  disprove 
it;  and  with  respect  to  Italy,  Bellarmine’s 
opinion  has  been  stated,  to  which  I shall  add 
that  of  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  whose  great  au- 
thority and  sanctity  of  life  have  procured  him 
the  title  of  the  angel  of  the  school.  He  teaches, 
then, ' that  even  they  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
never  announced  will  be  excused  from  the  sin 
of  infidelity,  though  justly  punishable  for 
others  they  may  commit,  or  for  that  in  which 
they  were  born.  But  if  any  of  them  conduct 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able’ 
(by  conforming,  I presume,  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  directions  of  right  reason),  ' God  will 
provide  for  them  in  his  mercy.’* 

'^You  will  observe  that  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Bergier,  he  says  that  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  him  has  been  the  opinion  ail  di- 
vines since  St.  Augustine.  This  holy  faiber, 
who  usually  expresses  himself  with  great  force 
and  severity  against  real  heretics,  requires, 
nevertheless,  the  same  conditions  of  obstinacy 
and  perverseness  as  the  divines  above  men- 
tioned. * I call  him  only  a heretic,’  says  he, 
' who,  when  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  faith  is 
manifested  to  him,  prefers  resistance. ’f  Again: 
* They  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  heretics  who, 
without  pertinacious  animosity,  maintain  their 
opinion,  though  false  and  mischievous,  espe- 
cially if  they  did  not  broach  it  themselves  with 
forward  presumption,  but  received  it  from 
their  mistaken  and  seduced  parents,  and  if 
they  seek  truth  with  earnest  solicitude,  and  a 
readiness  to  retract  when  they  discover  it.’} 

To  these  decisive  authorities  of  St  Au- 
gustine might  be  added  others,  as  well  from 
him  as  from  Jerom,  Tertullian,  Sic.;  but 
surely  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  you 
that  we  have  no  need  to  shelter  our  doctrines 
under  the  covering  of  modern  glosses,  and 

* Si  qni  tain«n  eoram  feeisaent,  qood  in  se  e«t,  Doai- 
DUf  eis  secuodam  suam  miaericordiam  proTidisset,  mit- 
tendo  eis  pnsdieatorem  fidei,  sioat  Petrnm  Gonelio 
Comm,  in  cap.  10,  epis.  ad  Rom.  leet  3. 

t Nondum  b»reticum  dioo,  nisi  manifestata  doctriaa 
Catholieae  fidei,  resistere  nuduerit.  De  bapt.  ooatr. 
Donat,  lib.  4,  c.  16. 

t Qui  sententiam  suam,  qaamvis  falsam  atqae  per- 
versam,  nulla  pertinaci  animositate  defendant,  prmcer- 
tim  quam  non  aodacia  pnesumptloois  sum  pepereroat, 
sed  a scdoctis  atqae  in  eirorem  lapsis  parentibus  aeoe- 

Cnint  quKmnt  antem  caota  sollicito^e  ▼eritatem, 
rrigi  parati  cam  inreneriiit,  neqoaqaam  sont  inter 
hiereticos  depatandi.  Aug.  epis.  43,  ad  Gloriom  ct 
EUeusiom. 
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that  the  language  of  English  and  other  dipines 
of  our  church  has  in  this  respect  been  perfectly 
uniform. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  uniformity,  we  must 
still  have  obtruded  upon  us  the  doctrine  of 
confining  salvation  to  those  only  of  our  own 
communion ; for,  without  it,  the  boasted  infal- 
hbUity  of  a living  authority  (that  is,  of  our 
church)  is  no  more.  (Let  p.  12.)  Why  so? 
Because  ‘ whoever  admits  this  authority  as  an 
undoubted  article  of  Christian  religion  must 
necessarily  pronounce  condemnation  upon 
those  who  teUfuUy  reject  it’  (Let  ibid.) 
Therefore  we  must  likewise  pronounce  con- 
demnation upon  those  who  reject  it  through 
ignorance  and  incidpahle  error.  Is  this  infer- 
ence logical?  And  yet  must  it  not  follow 
from  the  premises,  to  make  any  thing  of  the 
chaplain’s  argument  ? 

^^When  1 come  to  consider  how  a man  of 
genius  and  extensive  knowledge,  as  he  surely 
is,  could  bring  himself  to  think  that  we  hold 
the  doctrine  imputed  to  us,  1 am  at  a loss  to 
account  for  it  He  received  his  education  in 
a school,  and  from  men,  who  have  been 
charged,  unjustly  indeed,  both  by  Protestants 
and  some  Catholics,  with  giving  too  great  lat- 
itude to  the  doctrine  of  invincible  or  inculpable 
ignorance.  He  heard  from  them  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  this  ignorance  extended  even  to  and 
excused  from  the  guilt  of  violating  the  law  of 
nature.*  Can  he,  then,  imagine  that  we  deem 
it  insufficient  to  exempt  from  criminality  the 
disbelief  of  positive  facts,  such  as  the  divine 
revelation  of  certain  articles  of  religion  ? 

" For  all  this,  he  still  labors  to  fix  on  us  this 
obnoxious  tenet,  with  a perseverance  which 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  animosity.  He  says 
that  our  controvertists  make  use  of  the  argu- 
ment ciWd  in  his  10th  page : Protestants  al- 
low salvation  to  Catholics ; Catholics  allow  it 
not  to  Protestants : therefore,  the  religion  of 
Catholics  is  the  safest.  Hence  he  infers  that 
we  deny  salvation  to  all  but  those  of  our  own 
communion. 

* I will  f et  down  two  propotitioni,  which  the  chaplain 
will  renoember  to  liaTc  b^n  generallv  taurht  in  the 
a^oolf  of  ^eologj,  which  wo  both  frequented.  ‘ 1 . Pof- 
•ibilis  est  ignorautia  inrincibilis  juris  naturss,  ouoad  con- 
clasiones  remotiores  a primis  principiis.  2.  Ignorantia 
invincibilis  juris  natune  excusat  a peocato.’  1 will  Uke 
this  occasion  to  thank  my  former  friend  for  the  justice 
he  has  done  (p.  15,  note)  to  the  body  of  men  to  which 
in  oar  hapoier  days  we  both  belong^ : and  whom  the 
world  will  regret,  when  the  want  of  their  services 
will  reoal  the  memory  of  them,  and  the  voice  of  envy, 
of  obloquy,  of  misrepresentation  will  be  heard  no  more. 


If  his  inference  were  conclusive,  1 should 
have  cause  to  bring  a similar  charge  of  cruelty 
and  uncharitableness  against  Protestants  : for 
their  great  champion,  Chillingworlh,  answer- 
ing the  very  objection  stated  by  the  chaplain, 
expressly  teaches  * that  CathoUes  aUovo  that 
ignorance  and  repentance  may  excuse  a Protest- 
ant from  damnation,  though  dying  tn  his  error; 
^ and  this,’  continues  he,  * is  all  the  charity 
which  by  your  own  (his  opponent’s)  confes- 
sion also,  the  most  favorable  Protestants  allow 
to  papists.’*  To  this  I shall  add,  that  both 
Chilling  worth  and  the  chaplain  appear  to 
misapprehend  the  argument  of  our  conlrover- 
tists,  which  is  this  : You  Protestants  allow 
our  church  to  be  a true  church ; that  it  re- 
tains all  the  fundamental  articles  of  religion, 
without  teaching  any  damnable  error.  Your 
universities  have  declared,  on  a solemn  con- 
sultation, that  a person  not  pretending  to  the 
plea  of  invincible  ignorance  may  safely  leave 
the  Protestant  church,  and  become  a member 
of  ours,  because  it  is  a safe  way  to  salvation. 
The  chaplain  knows  that  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  writers  have  asserted  that 
all  the  essentials  of  true  religion  are  to  be 
found  in  our  communion ; and  surely  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  salvation  is  one  of  these 
essentials.  He  knows  that  on  a great  occa- 
sion this  was  the  determination  of  the  Pro- 
testant university  of  Helmstadt.  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  Catholic  divines  always  teach  that 
the  true  church  of  Christ  being  only  one,  in- 
culpable error  alone  can  justify  a Protestant 
for  continuing  out  of  her  communion,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  safest  to  become  a Catholic. 
Such  is  the  argument  employed  by  some  of 
our  controvertists.  I do  not  undertake  to  make 
it  good,  but  I mean  only  to  prove,  by  stating 
it  fairly,  that  the  chaplain  is  not  warranted  to 
draw  from  it  that  odious  consequence  with 
which  we  are  unjustly  charged. 

If,  then,  we  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive salvation,  can  the  horrible  tenet  of  per- 
secution, which  he  says  is  the  consequence  of 
it,+  be  imputed  to  us?  I do  not,  indeed,  see 
their  necessary  connexion;  but  I know  that 
Protestants  and  Catholics  equally  deviate  from 
the  spirit  of  their  religion,  when  fanaticism 
and  fiery  zeal  would  usurp  that  control  over 
men’s  minds,  to  which  conviction  and  fair  ar- 
gumenthavean  exclusive  right.”— Pp.  10 — ^22. 

* Chil.  Relig.  ProL  eh.Tii,p.  306.  f Let.  pp.  11, 12. 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome. — A letter  of  10th  instant  furnishes  the 
following: — “The  stay  of  M.  de  Boutinieff  was 
considered  to  be  doubtful  so  long  as  he  continued 
to  reside  at  a hotel , but  as  he  has  now  taken  the 
Oiustiniani  palace  for  six  years,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  holy  see  are  coming  to  a closer  approxima- 
tion. The  day  before  yesterday  died  the  wife  of 
Prince  Prospere  Chiara  Colonna,  in  her  forty- 
second  year.  She  was  the  last  relic  of  the  family 
of  the  great  Fernand  Cortes.” — Tablet 

It  is  said  that  Count  Protasow,  President  of  the 
Synod  of  St.  Petersburgh  (sent  to  Rome  on  a spe- 
cial mission  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia),  has  been 
received  with  every  distinction  at  the  Papal  Court; 
and  that  the  long  existing  church  difficulties  appear 
to  approach  to  a satisfactory  settlement. 

England. — Abbey  church  and  monastery  of  Mount 
SL  Bernard^  Chamwood  Forest,  Leicestershire, — ^The 
most  interesting  ceremonial  of  opening  this  new 
church  and  monastery  took  place  last  Tuesday,  the 
20th  instant.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  carriages 
and  on  foot,  thronged  the  roads  from  Whitwick  and 
Loughborough,  making  their  way  to  the  “ Mount.” 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  the  distinguished 
vicar  apostolic  of  the  Midland  District,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Wales,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  and  many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Midland  and  other  districts,  arrived 
early. 

The  procession  from  the  old  establishment  to  the 
new  church  was  most  imposing.  A dense  mass  of 
people  surrounded  the  clergy,  and  a large  body  of 
the  laity,  among  the  latter  of  whom  were  the 
Whitwick  Guild ; also  the  venerable  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  of  Middleton  Lodge  (Yorkshire) ; Philip 
Jones,  Esq.  of  Lanarth  (Monmouthshire)  ; John 
Rosson,  Esq.  of  More  Hall  (Lancashire) ; Robert 
Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Spetchley ; C.  J.  Pagliano,  Esq. 
of  London,  and  other  gentlemen. 

“ In  exitu  Israel,”  was  chanted  by  the  monks, 
and  the  litany  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Maiy.  On  entering  the  church  “ Quam  dilecta 
tabemacula  tua”  was  chanted,  when  the  procession 
was  closed  by  the  right  reverend  prelates  and  their 
attendants. 

A grand  high  mass  then  commenced,  the  venera- 
ble prior  officiating  as  high  priest,  accompanied  by 
the  choir. 


After  the  Gospel,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman 
delivered  a sermon,  replete  with  learning  and  elo- 
quence, descriptive  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
regular  orders  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church ; their 
zeal,  their  sufferings — “ making  the  desert  to  smile, 
and  the  rose  of  holiness  and  truth  to  flourish  in  the 
wilderness,”  verifying  the  prediction  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Right  Pev.  Dr.  Morris  de- 
lighted his  hearers  with  a sermon  from  the  text, 

“ All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.”  The  discourse  made  a deep  impressioo. 
Liberal  collections  were  made  after  each  sermon  m 
liquidation  of  the  debts  incurred  in  this  noUe  and 
truly  pious  undertaking,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  eyes  of  the  true  Catholic  that  have  occoned 
since  the  “ reformation.” 

The  Cistercians  were  founded  seven  hundred  and 
forty  six  years  ago  by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme,  * 
who,  with  a few  devoted  monks,  letired  to  the 
monastery  of  Citeaux,  situate  in  a wild  and  deseit 
place  near  Chalons-sur-Saone,  in  order  that  ffiey 
might  restore  more  perfectly  the  austere  rules  of 
St.  Benedict.  From  this  beginning  the  order  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  extended  all  over  Europe. 
Their  first  abbey  built  in  England  was  at  Waver- 
ley,  in  Sumy,  in  the  year  1129 ; but  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  there  were  no  less  than  sixty-four 
Cistercian  houses,  including  Fountains,  Furness, 
Tintern,  Joreval,  Kirkstall,  and  a host  of  others  of 
notable  memory.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation 
many  of  the  scattered  “ religious”  emigrated  to  the 
continent ; but  when  that  in  its  turn  afforded  them 
no  longer  a refuge,  the  English  Cistercians  of  La 
Trappe  in  France  returned  to  this  country,  and 
after  experiencing  many  vicissitudes,  settled  near 
Sheepshed,  Leicestershire.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood  is  remarkably  stem  and  wild;  irre- 
gular masses  of  rock  being  scattered  about  in 
groups  at  once  romantic  and  picturesque,  while  the 
prospects  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  down  from 
the  bills  upon  the  country  around  are  truly  glorious 
to  behold.  The  site  chosen  by  the  new  community 
is  at  the  south  side  of  an  immense  rock,  which 
rises  in  rugged  grandeur,  and  completely  shelters 
the  monastery  from  the  bleak  north  winds.  This 
“ mount”  has  been  called  by  the  monks  after  “ St- 
Beroard,”  and  will  shortly  be  surmounted  by  a 
sculptured  representation  of  the  awful  scenery  on 
Calvary,  when  our  i^aviour  died  a ransom  for  men, 
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being  “ crucified  with  the  malefactors,  one  on  the 
right  band,  and  the  other  on  the  left.”  The  land 
belonging  to  the  abbey  is  naturally  cold  and  sterile, 
but  the  unremitting  labors  of  the  “ religious”  have 
brought  it  into  excellent  cultivation.  The  scene  to 
a nineteenth  century  man  is  certainly  of  the  most 
curious ; the  monks,  arrayed  in  the  sombre  gar- 
ments of  their  order,  may  be  observed  working 
silently  in  the  fields ; but  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings 
out  the  hour  for  prayer,  they  immediately  cease 
from  their  toil,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  doing,  they  instantly  fall 
down  upon  their  knees  and  betake  themselves  to 
their  devotions. — Jb. 

New  Catholic  churehet. — Four  new  Catholic 
churches  are  to  be  opened  during  the  present 
month : the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  Coventry ; the 
church  of  the  monks  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Leices- 
tershire ; St.  Mary’s,  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne ; and 
the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  Nottingham,  the  larg- 
est Catholic  church  erected  since  the  reformation. 
Several  others  are  in  course  of  erection,  among 
which  are  the  new  church  at  the  Willows,  near 
Kirkham,  and  St.  Cuthbert’s,  at  Ushaw.  They  are 
all,  we  believe,  from  the  designs  of  that  eminent 
Gothic  architect,  A.  W.  Pugin,  Esq.  Not  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Catholics  of  this  land 
were  forced,  by  cruel  and  intolerant  enactments,  to 
practise  their  religion  and  worship  their  God  in  cel- 
lars and  garrets ; now  we  behold  them  performing 
the  rites  of  their  worship  with  solemn  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  see  new  temples  and  splendid 
altars,  consecrated  to  their  faith,  rising  up  on  all 
sides  around  us. — Preston  Chron. 

Conversions. — The  papers  state  that  in  Hun- 
gary there  are  very  frequent  conversions  of  schisma- 
tic^ Greeks  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  many 
from  Protestantism,  while  the  number  of  Catholics 
who  apostatize  is  small.  According  to  the  latest 
ofilcial  returns  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  in 
one  year  about  twenty  Catholics,  principally  young 
persons  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages,  became 
Protestants  or  rather  declared  themselves  such ; 
while  during  the  same  period  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Protestants  and  fifty-one  Jews  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  clergy  in  Hungary  have 
suffered  much  vexation  from  the  civil  power,  in  re- 
lation to  mixed  marriages,  but  of  six  thousand  pas- 
tors not  one  has  flinched  from  the  line  of  duty. 

From  the  oflicial  accounts  of  the  changes  in  re- 
ligion that  took  place  in  Austria  during  the  year 
1842  (Hungary  and  Lombardy  excepted),  we 
learn  that  ninety  Catholics  abjured  their  faith, 
while  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  embraced 
it.  From  1833  to  1844,  the  number  of  conversions 
to  Catholicity  in  that  country  has  amounted  to  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  recent  date  is  that  of  Mr. 


Losinsky,  a celebrated  landscape  painter,  who  is  ac- 
tually engaged  in  adorning  with  frescos  the  royal 
chateau  of  Capellen  near  Coblentz. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Schlemmer,  of  Nuremberg,  made 
his  abjuration  of  Protestantism  at  Munich  on  the 
18th  July. 

In  England  Miss  Henrietta  Pigot,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  has  lately  become  a 
Catholic. 

In  Switzerland  the  example  of  the  illustrious  de 
Haller  and  Hurter,bas  been  followed  by  Mr.  Chris- 
tian Snell  a distinguished  banker  of  Rome,  who 
formerly  held  a high  official  station  in  liis  own 
country,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  acted  as 
consul-general  of  Switzerland  in  the  eternal  city. 
He  was  received  into  the  church  by  Cardinal 
Orsini. 

Mr.  Hurter,  it  appears,  is  about  to  establish  his 
residence  at  Munich,  where  liberty  of  conscience 
is  better  respected  than  at  Schaffhausen. 

France. — Count  de  Montalembert,  who  is  justly 
styled  the  O’Connell  of  France,  recently  made  a 
powerful  speech  before  the  bouse  of  peers  in  vindi* 
cation  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  education. 

Poly nesi a. — Sandwich  Islands. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  encroachments  on  religious  liberty,  so 
shamefully  practised,  a few  years  ago,  by  Protest- 
ant American  missionaries,  Catholicity  is  gaining 
daily  laurels  in  these  islands ; we  extract  from  a 
letter,  written  by  an  officer  of  the  French  navy, 
lately  published  in  la  Presse  of  Paris : “ The  Catho- 
lic mission,  persecuted  for  some  years,  but  pro- 
tected by  our  treaty  of  La  Place,  imposed  on  the 
government,  as  Protestants  accuse  us,  by  force  of 
bayonets,  seems  destined  to  gain  the  ascendency  in 
these  islands.  Already  eleven  thousand  neophytes, 
fill  her  temples.  The  Catholic  church  of  Honolulu! 
composed  of  white  coral  and  erected  by  the  zeal  of 
the  neophytes,  would  do  honor  to  many  a city  of 
the  second  order  in  France.  What  is  most  striking 
is  the  wonderful  superiority  of  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren over  the  rest  of  the  population.  Catholic 
education  here  is  gratuitous.  On  new  year’s  day, 
upon  the  request  of  Abbd  Maigret,  the  commander 
and  officers  of  the  French  squadron  resorted  to  the 
Catholic  mission  house  and  assisted  at  the  examina- 
tion of  the  children  and  adults,  all  pupils  of  the 
school,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  five  hundred, 
They  were  examined  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Geography,  and  in  the  French  language,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  the  large  assembly. — C.  Cab, 
Brazil. — Not  only  a devoted  band  of  Jesuits, 
but  also  of  Capuchins  have  lately  left  Europe  to 
labor  for  the  salvation  of  the  savages  of  this  empire. 
The  Rev.  Father  Gregory  Mary  de  Bene  embarked 
at  Genoa  on  the  25th  of  February,  with  three  other 
Capuchins,  namely,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Louis  de  Ra- 
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▼enne,  Francis  Anthony  de  Fi^me  and  Paul  Antho- 
ny do  la  Nonvelle  Maison,for  this  wwk  oi  love. — lb. 

South  America. — BriH$h  Ouiana. — The  state 
of  our  holy  religion  on  this  unhealthy  soil,  owing 
to  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Clancy  and  the  deaths 
of  several  efficient  missionaries  bears,  a gloomy  as- 
pect. We  are  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  new 
and  vigorous  efforts  are  on  hand  for  its  revival. 
The  London  Tablet  in  a late  number  says : « The 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hynes,  bishop  of  British  Guiana, 
embarked  on  board  the  Tweed  steamer  for  Deme- 
rara,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Knaresbo- 
rough,  Kelly  and  Costi.  His  lordship  will  be  speed- 
ily followed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Balfe,  Caldente, 
Fillanueva,  Slc.,  and  by  two  religious  ladies,  to  su- 
perintend the  female  schools,  &c.  in  Georgetown. 
The  Very  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  president  of  Carlow 
college,  has  accepted  tlie  office  of  vicar  general  of 
the  Guiana  Vicariate,  and  active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  promote  the  advance  of  religion  and  sound 
education ; and  several  distinguished  prelates,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  are  co-operating  most  zeal- 
ously to  place  this  important  diocess  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  both  by  present  assistance  and  by 
provisionary  regulations.” — Ib. 

West  Indies. — In  the  last  number  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  Periodical  under  the  head  of  Catholic  sia- 
tisHcsofthe  West  Indies  we  observed  that  Catholicity 
made  wonderful  progress  in  these  isles,  especially 
those  under  English  sway,  and  that  thousands  lately 
have  been  added  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  proof  of 
our  assertion,  we  borrow  the  following  particulars 
from  the  Unwers  of  Paris,  concerning  the  state  of 
our  holy  religion  in  Trinidad.  There  are  now  in 
this  island  160,000  Catholics.  In  1826  there  were 
but  twelve  priests,  and  in  1844  there  are  one  bishop 
and  fifty  missionaries.  There  are  moreover  twenty- 
one  pupils  for  this  vicariate  in  Euiopean  seminaries 
some  of  whom  are  soon  to  be  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  new  cathedral  of  this  island  is  truly  the 
pride  of  the  West  Indies ; it  is  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide^ 
and  eighty  feet  high,  and  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  60,000  pounds  sterling ; to  which  the  English 
government  has  contributed  upwards  of  16,000 
pounds.  Since  1828,  eighteen  new  churches  and 
twenty-two  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  six 
others  are  now  in  progress  of  completion.  No  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  frequent  the  new 
college  erected  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  the 
convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,”  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous Catholic  schools  for  the  poor  all  over  the 
isle.— /6. 

Canada. — ^The  episcopal  see  of  Quebec  has 
been  raised  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  rank  of 
an  archbishopric.  Rev.  J.  C.  Prince,  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  James,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 


by  the  holy  see,  bishop  of  Martypolis  tx  partibm 
and  coadjutor  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Bourget,  bishi^ 
of  Montreal. 

The  CbruHan  Brothers  of  Montreal. — ^From  L'jhs^ 
tore  (Montreal)  we  abbreviate  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  labors  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Ckrietian 
Schools  in  Montreal.  It  cannot  fiul  to  interest 
every  firiend  of  education,  while  to  the  Catholic  the 
wonderful  results  achieved  by  four  humble  brothos 
must  be  most  gratifying. — Freeman*s  JoumaL 

**  The  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  four  in 
number,  arrived  at  Montreal  in  November,  1837. 
In  January,  1888,  they  opened  two  classes  for  the 
education  of  two  hundred  pupils,  and  a month 
later,  a third  class  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred 
more.  In  March,  1840,  two  additional  classes 
were  opened  in  Presde-ville,  and  in  the  ensuing 
November  the  entire  five  classes  were  united  in  the 
*Ecole  de  la  Rue  Vitre,*  in  which  noble  establish- 
ment (completed  by  the  seminary  of  Montreal  at 
a cost  of  X 10,000)  were  assembled  in  March, 

1842,  six  classes  containing  in  the  aggregate  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  pupils. 

In  September,  1842,  ten  classes  had  been  es- 
tablished, thus  affording  the  means  of  education  to 
more  than  one  thousand  children.  In  August, 

1843,  an  establishment  was  formed  at  Quebec  by  a 
branch  of  the  Montreal  community,  and  in  October 
following,  the  classes  being  now  augmented  to 
eleven  in  number,  were  still  further  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  two  classes  of  the  bishop’s 
school.  In  February,  1844,  two  classes  were 
formed  at  the  monastery  of  the  Recollets  for  the 
tuition  of  Irish  Catholic  children,  thus  completing 
fifteen  classes,  and  placing  under  instruction  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Mayenne. — The  inauguration  of  the  statue  erected 
to  the  late  illustrious  and  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  the  Cardinal  Chevenis,  took  place  in  the 
grand  square  of  Mayenne,  his  native  city,  on  the 
8th  instant.  The  national  guards  of  Laval  and 
Mayenne  took  part  in  the  solemnity,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Peiigueux,  Mgr. 
George  Massonnais,  the  late  cardinal’s  nephew, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Mans.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  eight  and  a half  French  feet  (more  than 
nine  English  feet)  in  height,  and  represents  tiie 
cardinal  standing,  his  left  hand  supported  on  the 
Gospels,  on  which  are  engraved  the  words,  '*  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me;”  while  his  right 
hand  is  extended  in  an  attitude  of  invitation  to  hear 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  Bible  explained.  A 
cippus  supports  the  sacred  volume  and  the  car- 
dinal’s hat  and  four  bas-reliefs  in  bronze  ornament 
the  pedestal;  one  representing  a shipwreck;  an- 
other a scene  in  which  the  venerable  prelate  attends 
at  the  bed  of  a sick  negro ; a third  represents  an- 
other touching  scene  of  the  bishop’s  charity;  an 
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the  fourth,  some  iDdians  singiiig  mass  in  the  sa- 
vannas of  America.  Mgr.  de  Cbevems  bad  been 
long  bishop  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States. 

RtTssiA. — Expultion  of  Sittert  q(  CharUy  from 
Rutsia. — We  find  the  following  in  t^  Wotipkalian 
Mercury : — Several  Sisters  of  Charity  have  lately 
arrived  at  Berlin,  having  been  conducted  to  the 
frontiers  of  Prussia  from  their  convent  at  Wilna,  in 
Russia,  which  has  been  suppressed.  They  are 
young  women  of  education  and  good  fiuniltes,  and 
will  return  to  their  principal  convent  in  France. 
They  were  put  under  the  charge  of  Cossacks,  of 
whose  treatment  they  make  severe  complaints.*’ 


DOMESTIC. 

AucHmocBSS  OF  Baltimore. — DedieaHoh. — 
On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  September,  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  western  section  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccieston, 
who  was  assisted  in  the  ceremony  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  bbhop  of  New  York,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Chanche,  bishop  of  Natchez,  and  the  Rev. 
gentlemen  and  students  of  St.  Mary’s  seminaiy. 
After  the  ceremony  of  the  blessing,  a solemn  high 
mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluel, 
superior  of  the  seminary,  at  which  the  prelates  as- 
sisted. Dr.  Hughes  preached  on  the  occasion  to  a 
crowded  and  delighted  audience ; and  in  the  after- 
noon at  vespers  another  discourse  was  delivered  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  Ryder,  superior  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  the  Maryland  province,  and  president  of 
Georgetown  college.  Mr.  Ryder’s  sermon  was  also 
addressed  to  a crowded  congregation,  whose  pro- 
found attention  bespoke  the  deep  interest  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  speaker.  Little  more 
than  a year  has  elapsed  since  the  corner-stone  of  St. 
Peter’s  church  was  laid,  and  we  now  behold  on  the 
spot  a beautiful  temple  erected  to  the  honor  of  God. 

The  building  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet  in  length,  and  seventy-three  in  width.  The 
interior  is  neatly  finished  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
while  the  exterior  is  Doric,  presenting  a range  of 
six  columns  in  front,  which  give  an  imposing  aspect 
to  the  building.  The  plan  is  highly  creditable  to 
R.  Carey  Long,  Esq.  the  architect,  whose  eminent 
abilities  are  well  known  to  the  public. 

The  Catholics  in  this  section  of  Baftimore  are 
indebted,  for  the  blessings  which  they  now  enjoy, 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  McColgan,  pastor  of  the  church, 
whose  active  zeal  has  reared  among  them  a religious 
edifice  which  is  at  once  a signal  advantage  for 
them,  and  an  ornament  and  improvement  to  their 
part  of  the  city.  The  good  work  however  has  not 
been  achieved  without  leaving  a considerable  debt 
to  be  cancelled,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  important  ob- 
jects te  which  we  have  just  alluded,  will  concur 
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with  the  Rev.  pastor  of  St  Peter’s  in  extin- 
guishing  its  indebtedness. 

Spiritual  IUlreat,^A  retreat  for  the  laity  was 
opened  on  the  6th  September,  at  St.  Ignatius’ 
church,  near  Bel- Air,  Harford  county,  and  termina- 
ted on  the  12th.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J , M’Elroy,  S.  J .,  who  was  assisted  by 
the  worthy  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Reid,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tschackert,  of  Baltimore.  At  the  close 
of  the  retreat  240  persons  approached  the  holy  com- 
munion, forty  of  whom  received  the  bread  of  life 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  same  occasion  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  to  70  persons,  among  whom  were 
twelve  converts  to  our  holy  foith.  One  of  tlie  most 
consoling  circumstances  of  this  retreat  was  the  re- 
ception of  two  families  into  the  church ; a third  had 
made  their  abjuration  of  Protestantism  a short  time 
before. 

Taking  the  Veil.— On  Wednesday,  October 
2d,  Miss  Virginia  Scott,  daughter  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Scott,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  Miss 
Sarah  Linton,  received  the  white  veil,  in  the  Visi- 
tation Convent^  Geoi^town,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop.  The  name  of  the  former 
in  religion,  is  Sister  Mary  Emanuel,  of  the  latter. 
Sister  Mary  Camilla. 

Cumberland  Mimon* — We  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  L.  Obermyer,  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
following  valuable  sketch  of  the  extensive  mission 
under  his  charge.  We  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
read  with  much  interest. 

^*This  important  mission  embraces  nearly  all 
Allegany  county,  the  largest  in  Maryland,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  It  covers  an  extent  of  country  in* 
length  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  in  breadth 
from  twenty  to  sixty.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  broken,  forming  a continued  succession 
of  mountains;  among  which  are  some  of  the 
loftiest  ridges  of  the  Allegany.  Besides  the 
Potomac,  several  other  large  streams  water  the 
country.  Along  the  water  courses  and  in  the  val- 
leys the  land  is  of  prime  quality.  On  the  mountain 
sides  and  on  their  very  summits  the  land  possesses 
a durable  soil,  is  cultivated  and  produces  heavy 
crops  of  grain,  varying  in  kind  according  to  the 
height  of  the  place.  On  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  mountains  the  temperature  is  colder,  and  the 
budding  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  all  other  vegetation, 
is  nearly  a month  later  than  in  the  valley  at  Cum- 
berland. Here  the  mineral  resources,  are  inexhaust- 
ible ; iron  and  coal  abounding,  particularly  in  the 
famous  Frostburg  coal  field.  These  minerals  form 
the  basis  of  the  hopes  of  many  here  and  abroad, 
who  have  invested  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
them.  No  sooner  shall  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  be  completed  to  Cumberland,  making  an 
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outlet  for  the  bommed*iii  wootth  of  tbeee  mocui* 
tains,  than  their  hopes  will  begin  to  bo  realised. 

There  are  some  interesting  natural  carioeitiee  in 
this  region  of  country.  One  of  the  most  striking 
is  the  passage  of  Wills  creek  through  the  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name  at  the  west  end  of  Cumber- 
land. An  observer  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  whole  scene.  There 
is  convincing  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  mountain  was  once  united,  forming  a barrier  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  water,  and  that  by  some 
powerfol  force  a rupture  was  made,  leaving  the 
present  chasm  for  the  free  passage  of  the  stream  to 
the  river.  Standing  upon  the  bridge  at  the  east 
end  of  the  break,  a spectacle  is  presented  unsur- 
passed for  its  bold,  romantic  scenery.  At  one  view 
are  beheld  the  rapid  stream  flowing  over  a small 
stony  bed,  the  national  road  along  its  right  bank, 
the  Mount  Savage  rail  road  winding  along  the  foot 
of  the  northern  precipices,  the  deep,  narrow  aper- 
ture of  the  mountain  with  its  steep,  rugged  sides 
towering  eight  hundred  feet  above  your  head,  and 
the  abrupt,  craggy  rocks  on  your  right  and  on  your 
left  rising  in  some  places  hundreds  of  foet  perpen- 
dicularly in  other  places  lying  in  immense  loose  piles 
along  the  mountain  steep.  Perpendicular  as  are 
many  of  the  rocks,  numbers  of  ever-green  trees 
have  grown  out  from  the  fissures,  and  over  the 
loose  piles  a mixture  of  pine  and  oak  and  birch  has 
sprung  up— all  imparting  beauty  to  this  wild  dis- 
play of  nature.  At  intervals  a banging  rock  is 
seen  threatening  to  let  go  its  thousand  years* 
hold  and  crush  all  beneath  it.  With  this  magnifi- 
cent prospect  before  him,  a lover  of  the  noble 
works  of  nature  becomes  enraptured  as  well  at  its 
majestic  splendor,  as  at  the  gigantic  scale  upon 
which  it  is  presented.  These  impressions  are  pro- 
duced by  a view  from  a single  spot,  which  after  al^ 
affords  a sight  of  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole. 
For  although  the  gap  is  a full  mile  through  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  you  are  unable  to  see  more  than 
one  third  part  of  it  from  any  one  position,  on  ac- 
count of  the  semi-circular  shape  and  narrowness  of 
the  chasm,  being  but  little  more  than  fifty  yards 
wide.  This  remarkable  curiosity  is  seldom  re- 
ferred to  by  writers,  though  the  admirers  of  nature 
hesitate  not  to  rank  it  among  the  first  class  of  the 
kind. 

The  historical  recollections  of  this  region  go 
back  only  a few  years  anterior  to  the  expedition  of 
firaddock.  This  ill-fated  general  lay  with  bis  army 
for  some  time  in  Fort  Cumberland,  then  cut  a road 
westward  to  the  Ohio.  His  route  contidued  to  be 
used  for  many  years,  until  it  was  superseded  by 
the  opening  of  the  national  road.  Catholicity 
made  its  appearance  in  this  mission  soon  after  its 
first  settlement.  Previous  to  the  revolution  Catho- 
lics were  found  among  the  settlers.  One  or  two 


CfcmiHjMi  fixed  ibeir  abode  on  the  present  site  of 
Cumberiaad,  end  about  foe  same  time  Arnold*# 
setUemeBt,  consiating  mainfy  of  Catbolies,  wm 
commenced  ejght  miles  west  of  that  place.  Many 
years  passed  away  before  any  priest  was  stationed 
within  the  limits  of  the  mission.  During  this  pe- 
riod foe  faithful  received  rare  visits  from  cleigysMB 
residing  in  the  more  eastern  portion  of  the  stale. 
Occasionally  they  were  favored  with  the  temporaiy 
services  of  a passing  missionaiy ; someone  of  those 
apostolic  pioneers  wIks  burning  with  zeal  for  tbs 
glory  of  Qod,  and  foe  extension  of  bis  kingdom, 
were  canying  the  light  of  faith  beyond  the  moun- 
tains into  the  then  sparsely  inhabited  valley  of  foe 
Mississippi ; but  who  seeing  the  spiritual  wants  of 
this  mission,  and  weary  with  their  tardy  travel 
over  the  rough  roads  of  those  days,  halted  aad 
broke  foe  bread  of  life  to  the  children  who  were 
crying  for  it  Gladly  did  the  settlers  avail  them- 
selves of  their  ministry,  feeling  grateful  to  God  for 
the  opportunity  presented,  as  well  as  consoled  and 
strengthened  by  foe  celestial  food  of  which  they 
partook.  Under  these  untoward  circumstances  fiufo  I 
and  piety  were  maintained,  and  the  number  of 
Catholics  increased.  The  clergymen  who  success- 
ively labored  in  this  extensive  field  were  foe  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cahil,  Dubois,  Zochey^  M.  Ryan,  Mslave 
and  Redman,  all  of  whom  merely  visited  the  sta- 
tions. About  the  year  1821  the  mission  was  en- 
trusted to  foe  care  of  Rev.  Timothy  Ryan,  who 
took  up  his  residence  at  Amold'a  settlemeot,  the 
point  where  nearly  all  foe  Catholics  were  then 
found.  From  that  time  until  now,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, foe  mission  has  been  served  by  resi- 
dent priests.  They  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  F.  X. 
Marshall,  H.  Myers,  B.  S.  Piot  and  L.  Obennjer, 
the  present  pastor,  who  entered  upon  bis  charge  in 
April,  1841.  The  missionary’s  dweUing  was  for  a 
while  transferred  to  Blooming  Rose,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Marshall,  but  soon  fixed  again  at  Arnold’s  settle- 
ment— finally  it  was  established  in  Cumberland  by 
the  Rev  Mr.  Myers,  in  the  year  1838.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  public  works  to  Cumberland  about 
that  time  brought  many  Catholics  Ihither,  and  to 
its  immediate  neighborhood , many  of  whom  have 
become  permanently  settled.  From  the  character 
and  habits  of  some  of  the  newcomers  much  dised- 
ification  and  scandal  were  given  on  account  of 
their  intemperance  and  feuds.  Such  conduct 
caused  our  religion  to  be  reviled  by  persons  who, 
knowing  little  of  it  otherwise,  estimated  its  worth 
from  the  misdeeds  of  its  undutiful  professors,  not 
remembering  that  their  vices  were  strongly  repco- 
bated  by  their  church.  1 kittle  more  than  three 
years  ago  the  temperance  pledge — total  and  forever, 
was  introduced,  was  taken  with  avidity,  and  is 
kept  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  More  than  fifteen 
hundred  have  taken  it,  and  scarcely  any  have  vio- 
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Uted  it  We  wbo  btim  were  jiuHy  leproedied 
by  Protestants  for  our  intemperanee,  now,  by  out 
petseTerance,  make  them  blush  for  their  broken 
ple^nes.  This  blessed  pledge,  which  had  imparted 
benedictions  to  millions  in  other  parts,  wrou^t  its 
happy  efiects  here  most  remarkably.  Those  who 
before  were  despised  for  their  excesses  and  infomy, 
are  now  respected  and  admired  for  their  virtues. 
Scandal  has  been  repaired— edification  given — piety 
angmented— dissensions  healed— distress  averted — 
in  a word,  the  social,  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  iumense  numbers  has  been  vastly  improved 
beyond  all  expectation.  Thus  has  a mercifiU  God 
been  pleased  by  his  grace,  and  through  the  pledge, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  so  many  other  blessings  spi- 
ntnal  and  temporal. 

This  mission  is  at  present  divided  into  the  three 
congregations  of  Cumberland,  Arnold’s  Settlement, 
and  Blooming  Rose,  and  the  two  stations  of  Pine 
Woods  and  Old  Town ; respecting  each  of  which 
a few  special  remarks  will  be  made. 

1.  CVimherfemd.— This  place  is  advantageously 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  Wilfe 
creek,  and  contains  a population  of  about  3500. 
From  its  location  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  range 
of  country,  and  its  ready  communication  with  other 
parts,  it  has  much  trade  and  activity  of  business. 
Independent  of  the  river,  which  admits  of  boating 
ia  times  of  high  water,  the  national  road  passing 
through,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
terminating  at  this  place,  afford  great  fecilities  for 
transportation.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
however,  when  completed,  will  more  than  any 
thing  else  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  by 
giving  a cheap  outlet  to  the  mineral  wealth  which 
abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion took  a small  start  here  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  town — two  of  the  early  settlers  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  Just  6fty  years  ago  a lot  of  two 
acres  was  given,  and  the  old  log  church,  still  stand- 
ing, was  built  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Arnold’s  settlement  Catholics.  The  holy 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  It  at  long  intervals  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cahil,  of  Bath,  Virginia,  and  afterwards 
by  the  other  clergymen  attending  the  mission. 
Within  this  time  there  was  a period  of  several  years , 
during  which  not  a single  Catholic  resided  in  the 
town.  The  church  was  neglected  and  desecrated, 
being  even  used  as  a bam  for  bolding  stacks  of 
grain.  Ten  years  since  mass  was  celebrated  here 
not  more  than  three  or  fimr  times  a year,  there  be- 
ing only  a couple  of  resident  Catholic  fiimilies. 
The  progress  of  the  public  works,  however,  in- 
eteased  the  Catholic  population,  so  that  in  1836 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Myers  established  the  pastoral  resi- 
dence in  this  place.  The  old  church  being  too 
crowded,  he  in  1888  built  a neat  brick  one,  forty- 
two  by  fifly-nine.  In  1841  the  Rev.  Obermyer 


was  i^^pointed  to  take  chaige  of  the  mMon,  and 
in  18^  to  provide  fior  the  increasing  number  of  his 
flock,  ha  built  in  the  fiont  of  the  diurch  an  addi- 
tion of  forty  feet,  with  a spaoioQS  basement  for  a 
school— to  which  purpose  it  ie  now  devoted.  A 
Sunday  school,  attend  by  about  one  hundred 
children,  is  also  regularly  kept.  The  nunaber  at- 
tached to  this  eongregarion  is  estimated  at  fifteen 
hundred.  The  church  Sundays  are  the  first  and 
third  of  every  month. 

2.  Jmold*t  SriOesiail.— This  settlement,  eight 
milee  west  of  Cumberland  was  made  about 
seventy  years  ago.  Situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Savage  mountain,  it  ei^jojrs  all  the  advantages  of  a 
rural  and  mountainous  district.  Though  one  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  Cumberland,  the  climate  is 
pleasant.  The  soil  is  strong,  producing  all  the 
variety  of  crops  common  to  (he  same  latitude. 
Under  the  surface  are  inexhaustible  bodies  of  iron 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  Mount  Savage  iron 
works,  erected  here  on  a most  extensive  scale,  are 
in  successful  operation,  giving  employment  to  more 
than  five  hundred  hands,  and  drawing  around  them 
a population  numbering  about  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons. In  the  early  stage  of  the  settlement  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  mass  was  offered  up  in  a private  bouse. 
At  length  a small  stone  church  was  built  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Zocchi.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
feithful  worshipped  in  it,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall replaced  it  by  a commodious  brick  one,  fifty 
by  thirty  feet,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Whitfield,  Dec.  29th,  1838.  This 
itself  proving  too  small  for  the  present  numerous 
congregation,  an  enlargement  of  forty  feet  to  the 
front  has  been  commenced.  On  the  second  and 
fourth  Sundays  of  the  month  mass  is  celebrated 
here.  Above  eighty  children  attend  Sunday  school. 

8.  Blooming  Bote — Is  situated  forty-four  miles 
vrest  of  Cumberland.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
somewhat  cool  on  account  of  its  elevation.  The 
soil  is  good,  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops. 
The  country  around  is  spaiaeiy  settled,  leaving 
much  land  stiU  uncultivated.  The  laud  being  good 
and  cheap,  there  are  strong  inducements  for  per- 
sons of  small  capital  and  industrious  habits  to  set- 
tle here.  The  price  of  land  ranges  between  one 
and  ten  dollars  per  acre,  depending  on  location,  im- 
provements, &c.  A ready  market  is  found  on  the 
national  road  passing  near  the  settlement  The 
congregation  is  small,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
members.  The  church  is  a log  one  built  by  the 
Rev.  F.  X.  Marshall,  about  thirteen  years  since — 
who  at  that  time  resided  there.  Church  is  kept 
here  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
church  is  generally  filled  with  Protestants,  led 
there  through  curiosity. 

4.  Pine  Woods  Statiou  lies  twenty  miles  west  of 
Cumberland,  among  the  Allegany  mountains  and 
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•add  forests  of  pine.  The  pe<^  are  farmers  and 
dealers  in  lumber.  The  station  was  commenced  a 
few  years  back  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  and  church 
kept  at  it  four  times  a year.  The  Catholics  are 
ze^ous,  but  few—ecarcely  over  one  hundred.  Pro- 
testants here  evince  great  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
our  service. 

6.  Old  Town  was  an  important  station  while  the 
canal  was  under  contract — now  it  is  almost  for- 
saken by  the  Catholics.  There  is  a shantee  church 
here  in  which  divine  service  is  rarely  held. 

To  exhibit  at  one  view  the  former  and  present 
condition  of  the  whole  mission,  the  following  sta- 
tistics are  gathered  from  the  records  and  other- 


wise: 

A.  D.  1821. 

Baptisms 15 

Marriages 8 

Raster  duties  fulfilled  by 125 

Churches 2 

Estimated  number  of  Cathotics 500 

A.  D.  1843. 

Baptisms 205 

Marriages 30 

Deaths 51 

First  Communions 25 

Easter  duties  fulfilled  by 617 

Sunday  school  attended  by 200 

Temperance  pledge  taken  by  (now) 1662 

Churches 3 

Stations 2 

Estimated  number  of  Catholics 4000 


Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — Confirmation. — 
On  last  Sunday  the  bishop  administered  the  holy 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  49  persons,  at  St.  Ma- 
ry’s, l^ancaster,  Pa. — Catk.  Herald. 

Ordination. — Messrs.  John  Flanagan  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings,  students  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary, were  promoted  to  the  order  of  subdeacon  ; and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Hamet,  O.  S.  A.,  was  ordained 
priest,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  Cathedral. — 76. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg.—  Ordination. — On  Sun- 
day, September  1st,  at  late  mass,  the  sacred  order 
of  priesthood  wa  conferred  by  the  bishop,  in  the 
Cathedral,  on  Rev.  Messrs.  Mullen,  Brown  and 
Duffy,  who  had  been  promoted  the  week  previous 
to  subdeacon’s  and  deacon’s  orders.  The  bishop 
preached  on  the  occasion. — P.  Catk. 

Diocess  of  Richmond. — Circular  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Whelan. — The  edition  of  the  smaller 
catechism  used  in  the  diocess  of  Richmond  having 
run  out,  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  introduce  that 
which  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  arch- 
bishop for  the  diocess  of  Baltimore.  This  catechism 
will  hereafter  be  used  by  the  reverend  clei^  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  diocess,  and  is  re- 
commended to  be  adopted  in  all  families.  Fleury’s 


historical  catechism  is  also  lecommeDded  for  those 
whom  it  may  suit 

*}*  Richard  Vincekt, 

Bishop  of  Richmond. 

Richmond,  September  1, 1844. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Epiecppal  Ftstte- 
tim. — At  Norwalk,  two  young  students  of  the  so- 
ciety called  Pretiomt.  Sanguinis,  were  promoted 
successively  to  the  tonsure,  minor  orders,  sobdet- 
conship  and  deaconship.  Fifty-six  persons  were 
confirmed.  The  schismatical  church  near  Norwalk 
has  been  ceded  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess.  At 
Thompson’s  settlement,  eighteen  persons  wmb 
confirmed ; at  Sandusky  city,  forty -six,  of  whom 
several  were  converts;  at  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
ninety-six,  including  also  several  converts ; at  St 
Joseph’s,  Meaumee,  forty-five ; at  St.  Boniface, 
Seneca  county,  seventy-eight ; at  this  place  a fe- 
male convent  has  been  established.  At  Tiffin  one 
hundred  and  six  were  confirmed ; at  the  Sacred 
Heart,  near  Mansfield,  twenty-eight ; near  Attica, 
fifteen  ; at  Louisville,  one  hundred  and  nine ; at  St 
Fidelis,  Carroll  county,  forty-six;  near  Bolivar, 
twenty-nine;  at  Bethlehem,  twenty -one;  at  Ma- 
sillon,  forty ; at  St.  Genevieve,  Holmes  county, 
tliirteen  ; near  Danville,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  of 
whom  one-third  were  converts;  at  St.  Joseph’s, 
Holmes  county,  three ; at  Newark,  thirteen ; at 
Fayetteville,  ninety ; at  Stonelick,  forty. — C.  Tekg. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Ordination.  — On 
Sunday  morning,  1st  Sept.  Mr.  Driscol,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  ordained  snbdea- 
con,  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  in  this  city,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget.  He  received  the  order  of 
deacon  on  the  Sunday  following ; and  on  Tuesday, 
the  11th  inst.,  he  was  ordained  priest,  by  the  same 
Rt.  Rev.  Prelate.  Mr.  Driscol  has,  for  some  years 
past,  been  a student  at  St.  Mary’s  college,  Maiion 
county,  Ky.  His  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
qualifications  make  him  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  society.  This  is  the  first  ordination  made  in 
Louisville. — Cath.  .Adv. 

On  the  4th  September,  Dr.  Miles,  bishop  of  Nash- 
ville, with  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Flaget,  conferred 
minor  orders  on  three,  and  subdeaconsbip  on  two 
of  the  students,  at  St.  Rose’s,  Washington  county, 
Ky.  The  feast  of  St.  Dominick  was  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
Dr.  Miles  administered  confirmation  to  thirty-five 
persons  at  the  same  place. — lb. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s 
church,  Bardstown,  has  been  called  by  the  bishop 
to  Louisville,  and  appointed  to  the  post  of  vicar 
general,  left  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the  Rt 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  to  the  see  of  CbaiieRton. 

The  extensive  ecclesiastical  learning  arid  ex- 
emplary piety  of  Dr.  Spalding  emitiently  qualify 
him  for  this  high  office. 
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From  the  first  of  October  next,  letters  and  papers, 
for  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding,  should  be  sent  to  his 
address,  Louisville,  Ky.,  instead  of  Bardstown. — Ib. 

New  Church. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  church 
was  laid  at  Newport,  Ky.  on  the  25th  August  The 
congregation  in  that  place  numbers  from  40  to  50 
families. — Ibid, 

Diocess  or  Milwaukie. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Henni  has  recently  visited  several  portions  of  his 
very  flourishing  diocess.  Thirty-two  persons  were 
confirmed  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  twelve  of  whom 
were  converts  ; at  Little  Chute,  a large  number  of 
Indians  ; at  Pipe  village  several  among  the  German 
congregation;  at  Green  Bay,  fifty-nine  persons 
received  the  same  sacrament. — Caih.  Teleg, 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — Ordination. — On  the 
16th  of  July,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Quarter  raised  to 
the  holy  order  of  priesthood  the  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Kinsella;  on  the  18th  August,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  Brady  and  John  Ingolsby  were  ordained 
priests,  and  on  the  22d  the  Rev.  Thomas  O’Don- 
nell, all  of  whom  had  been  previously  admitted  to 
the  orders  of  subdeacon  and  deacon. 

Confirmation. — On  the  12th  August,  the  bishop 
officiated  at  Galena,  where  he  confirmed  about 
fifty  children  and  adults,  among  whom  were  several 
converts. — Truth  Teller. 

P^Diocess  or  New  ORLEANS.-Ordtnnftcm.-Ou  the 
8th  September,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc,  conferred  the 
order  of  subdeaconship  on  Mr.  Adrian  Rouquette. 
This  young  gentleman  is  the  first  creole  of  that  city 
that  has  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  since  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Confirmation. — On  the  same  day,  in  the  after- 
noon, two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop,  in  St.  Mary’s  church.  New 
Orleans. — Prop.  Cathol. 

Father  Desmet. — From  a letter  in  the  Catho- 
lic Telegraph,  we  learn  that  this  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary, with  his  collaborators,  embarked  from 
Callao,  South  America,  on  the  16th  of  May,  bound 
for  the  Columbia  river,  which  they  expected  to 
reach  in  forty  days.  The  voyage  from  Holland  to 
Valparaiso  bad  occupied  three  months,  they  having 
left  the  Scheld  on  the  9th  of  January. 

C1.ERICAL  Association  roB  the  Conversion 
OP  Sinners. — Certificates  of  membership  have  been 
received  from  Rome,  for  those  clergymen  in  the 
United  States  who  desired  their  names  to  be 
forwarded  for  that  purpose.  The  certificates  will 
be  immediately  sent  to  their  respective  destinations. 

Present  number  or  Jews. — Some  erroneous 
statements  concerning  the  existing  number  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  in  the  world,  have  drawn  out  from 
Mr.  Noah,  of  New  York,  the  following  statistics, 
which  are  worthy  of  publication.  Mr.  Noah  ought 
to  know,  if  any  body,  the  condition  of  this  people,  and 
we  presume  the  estimate  is  to  be  relied  on  as  accu- 


rate. The  total  number  of  Jews  he  places  at  full  six 
millions,  which  are  divided  and  located  as  follows : 


In  all  parts  of  ancient  Poland  before  the 

partition  of  1772 1,000,000 

In  Russia,  comprehending  Moldavia  and 

Wallachia 200,000 

In  the  different  States  of  Germany 750,000 

In  Holland  and  Belgium 80,000 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark 6,000 

In  France 75,000 

In  England 60,000 

In  the  Italian  States 200,000 

All  North  and  South  America,  and  the 

West  Indies 100,000 

lu  the  Mohammedan  States  of  Europe, 

Asia  and  Africa 3,000,000 

In  Persia,  China  and  Hindostan 1,000,000 


6,471,000 

Mr.  Noah  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  all  in  the  same 
waiting  posture  they  have  been  in  for  centuries,  but 
encouraged  by  the  aspects  of  the  times  to  expect  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  time  of  their  restoration  to 
their  native  land — a belief  which  but  very  few  of  the 
whole  race  have  ever  abandoned. — N.  Y.  Evang. 

To  Correspondents. — We  acknowledge  with 
many  thanks  the  reception  of  two  poems,  one.  The 
Death  of  Saul,  from  the  able  pen  of  J.  Augustus 
Shea  of  New  York ; the  other,  The  Ruined  Castle, 
from  a young  American  now  in  Italy.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  frequently  from  the  same  sources. 

The  Boston  Pilot. — This  periodical  of  Sept. 
26th,  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  arti- 
cle Past  and  Present,  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  our  Magazine.  These  strictures  were 
made  known  to  the  author  of  the  article,  who 
deems  a reply  uncalled  for;  for  this  reason,  we 
presume,  that  our  friend  the  PUot  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  right  track,  his 
remarks  having  arisen  from  a total  misconception 
of  the  object  and  scope  of  the  Past  and  Present. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Marseilles,  on  the  12th  July,  Mgr.  Count 
Du  Forbin  Janson,  Bishop  of  Nancy  and  Toul. 
The  labors  of  this  venerable  prelate  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  After 
bis  return  to  France,  his  zeal  was  employed  in 
forming  a society  to  rescue  the  Chinese  children 
from  that  death  to  which  so  many  are  consigned  by 
their  parents,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  aids  of 
religion.  He  continued  his  labors  until  a few  days 
before  his  death. — Cath.  Herald. 

At  Galveston  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  M.  Paquin,  vicar  general  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Odin,  vicar  apostolic  of  Texas. 

Died,  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  in  this  city  Madame  Watts,  a religious 
of  that  community. 
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8kdehe$  of  the  early  CaihoHe  MMtme  of  Kentucky, 
from  their  commencement  in  1787  to  the  Jubilee  oj 
1826-7,  4rc.,  compiled  from  authentic  aourcti,  urith 
the  assistance  of  the  Very  Rev.  Stephen  Theodore 
Badin.  By  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding  JD.  D.,  Louis- 
ville : B.  J.  Webb  and  brother : Baltimore : Jno. 
Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  308. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  {wliteness  of  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  early  reception  of  a copy  of  this 
anxiously  looked  for  volume.  Several  considera- 
tions hfive  concurred  to  produce  an  eaeer  expecta- 
tion of  the  work ; the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
author,  the  important  nature  of  the  lasx  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  the  interesting  incidents  which  were' 
to  be  brought  to  light  under  the  direction  of  the 
venerable  missionary,  the  first  ordained  priest  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  had  time  to  read  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  authorize  a critical 
notice  of  tne  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  book  has 
^peared  to  us  worthy  the  high  reputation  of  its 
Rev.  author.  The  facts  whicn  he  records  are  of 
the  most  interesting  nature,  embracing  the  princi- 

Eal  details  relative  To  the  origin  and  progress  of  re- 
gion in  KentucW.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  many  of  Mr.  fiadin^  notes  are  no  longer  to  be 
found:  we  can  conceive  that  the  early  and  pro- 
tracted labors  of  this  active  clergyman,  extended 
as  they  were  over  a territory  comprehending  most 
of  the  western  diocesses,  must  have  been  abound- 
ing in  incident,  and  sufficient  in  themselves  to  afford 
matter  for  a ve^  valuable  narrative.  As  it  is,  the 
recollections  of  Mr.  Badin,  with  the  testimony  of 
others,  and  the  printed  documents  at  his  command, 
have  enabled  Dr.  Spalding  to  produce  a volume 
which  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  will 
form  one  of  the  main  resources  tor  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  United  States.  In  this  point  of 
view  should  his  work  be  chiefly  considered ; as  a 
successful  effort  to  save  the  perishing  materials 
that  were  fast  sinking  into  tM  sea  of  oblivion. 
We  hope  that  the  venerable  men  who,  in  their 
respective  portions  of  the  Lord*8  vineyard,  have 
witnessed  tne  beginning  and  the  rise  of  religion, 
will  be  induced  to  imitaTe  the  example  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Badin,  by  committing  to  writing  and  effectu- 
ally securing  the  information  that  will  be  desired 
hereafter,  and  which  even  at  this  day  seems  to  be 
called  forth  by  the  increasing  interest  which  at- 
taches to  our  early  history,  and  the  rapid  advances 
of  Catholicity  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
We  have  learned  with  pleasure  that  the  Very  Rev. 
S.  Mazzuchelli,  during  his  late  visit  to  Italy,  pub- 
lished at  Milan,  a valuable  collection  of  details  re- 
garding the  first  establishment  of  our  faith  in  several 

f)ortions  of  the  north-west  territory,  where  he  has 
abored  for  many  years  as  a roost  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful missionary.  This  work,  in  the  English 
language,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Catholics 
of  me  United  States ; but  it  possesses  far  greater 
importance  as  an  embodiment  of  the  facts  of  our 
ecclesiastical  history.  Our  faithful  and  popular  con- 
tributor, B.  U.  Campbell,  Esq.  has  done  much  in 
this  way  towards  the  collection  of  scattered  docu- 


ments, illustrating  the  reUgiotis  history  of  MaiylHMl 
and  other  parts  of  our  country,  and  all  who  possess 
information  on  this  subject,  would  render  an  inval- 
uable service,  either  by  giving  it  publicity  through 
some  proper  medium,  as  far  as  prudence  may  dic- 
tate, or  by  private  memoranda  which  may  be 
available  at  some  future  time. 

We  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  jjthe  Catbohc 
Almanac,  which  is  annually  publiMed  by  filr. 
Lucas,  of  Baltimore,  will  be  considered  by  those 
who  come  after  us,  as  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities in  point  of  statistical  information,  and  should 
therefore  be  an  object  of  interest  to  all  wbo 
may  contribute  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  its  statements.  In  this  way,  the  religious  hi^ 
tory  of  the  United  States  will  be  much  iacilitated, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  a record  of  au- 
thentic facts,  and  not  a series  of  statements  whose 
accuracy  may  be  prudently  questioned. 

Sadlier's  lUuetrated  Famiiy  Bible,  New  York.— 
This  great  enterprise  is  now  completed,  and  we 
hope  and  trust  that  the  rewards  that  await  it  will 
be  adequate  to  the  spirit  and  skill  with  which  it  has 
been  accomplished.  The  accuracy  of  this  most 
desirable  work  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the 
reverend  clergy  and  editors  who  have  examined  it 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  progress.  It  is  pleasing  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  publishers  have  been  so  far 
encouraged  as  to  have  commenced  their  second 
edition,  which  is  to  be  in  every  particular  i^oal  to 
the  first.  We  have  already,  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions, as  this  work  was  in  course  of  publication, 
recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  Catho- 
lics. We  were  glad  to  see  appended  to  this  edition 
Ward’s  Errata,  and  several  omer  treatises  iUustra- 
tive  of  the  differences  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible.  As  the  puWishera 
themselves  remark,  in  their  prospectus  of  their 
second  edition,  « this  is  very  valuable  to  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics,  and  all  those  who  wish  care- 
fully to  examine  and  compare  the  Catholic  and  Pro 
testant  editions  of  the  Bible.”  These  very  inter- 
esting appendages  to  the  work  render  it  very  valua- 
ble. There  are  fifteen  very  highly  executed  illus- 
trations, some  of  them  struck  in  London,  which  art 
pleasing  embellishments  to  the  work.  The  paper 
and  t}^  are  such  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  most 
sensitive  eye,  being  large  and  beautiful.  To  make 
their  work  still  more  desirable,  the  publishers  have 
inserted  in  it  a table  of  controversial  references, 
comprising  the  scriptural  texts  applicable  to  all  the 
principal  controverted  points,  as  well  as  other 
tables  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  would  make 
a thorou^  study  of  the  Bible.  We  congratulate 
the  publishers  on  the  success  that  has  so  far  at- 
tended them.  For  sale  W J.  Murphy,  Baltimore. 
Illustrated  edition  of  the  Hedy  Bible,  according  to  the 
Doway  and  Rhemith  versions,  published  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Rt,  Rev.  John  Hughes,  JD.  1>. 
bishop  of  New  York,  New  York : £.  Donigam 
Royd  8vo.  part  I. 

Part  I of  this  edition  of  the  holy  Scriptures  has 
been  received,  and  leads  us  to  think  that  it  wiH 
surpass  former  editions  in  the  style  of  its  execu- 
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tioD.  The  type  and  paper  are  beautiful.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  whole  work  will  be  fifteen  in 
number,  mostly  from  original  designs,  and  will  be 
finished  specimens  of  art.  The  family  records 
will  be  arranged  with  convenience  and  elegance. 
The  present  number  is  ornamented  with  a splendid 
engraving  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  of  New  York, 
w a fibntispiece,  and  with  an  illuminated  title- 
page.  Mr.  Dunigan  deserves  all  commendation  for 
&e  zeal  which  he  has  manifested  in  this  undertak- 
ing, and  we  hope  that  he  will  receive  the  liberal 
palromige  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  cheapness 
of  the  publication  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  Catholic  family.  Price  12|  cents  per 
number. 

The  Oardm  of  the  Soul ; « Manaal  of  prayerit 
pious  rfj^dime  and  solid  instruclions,  ; New 
York ; D.  and  J.  Sadlier,  18mo.  pp.  450. 

This  is  a very  valuable  prayer-book,  containing 
a vast  variety  of  devotions,  and  is  enriched  with 
the  very  instinctive  ei^anation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  by  the  late  Ur.  England.  We  have  ob- 
served a few  inaccuracies  wnich  would  not  have 
been  such  eight  years  ago ; but  which  are  worthy 
of  notice  now,  though  they  do  not  detract  substan- 
tially from  the  excellence  of  the  volume.  The 
ere  of  SS.  Peter  and  Pael  and  the  Wednesdays  in 
Advent,  are  not,  as  stated,  days  of  fasting  in  this 
country.  The  dispensation  from  abstinence  on  Sa- 
turday, is  extended  to  twenty  years  from  1840. 
The  time  appointed  for  complying  with  the  Easter 
duty  in  ^e  United  States  does  not  begin  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  but  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent. 
These  inadvertencies  are  found  in  many  prayer- 
books,  which  are  otherwise  unexceptionable.  The 
volume  before  us  is  adorned  with  several  fine  en- 
gravings and  with  an  illustrated  title-page. 

Tke  Keepsake  : a Christmas,  New  Year%  and  birth- 
day present,  for  1845,  illustrated  with  ten  steel  en- 
gramrws.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Phil. 
Geo.  S.  Appletop.  12mo.  pp.  288. 

From  the  glance  that  we  have  taken  at  this  vol- 
ume, it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  object 
specified  in  the  title,  if  we  except  the  very  absurd 
tale,  p.  22,  which  is  a specimen  of  that  crude  pre- 
judice and  ignorance  that  deserves  a place  no 
where,  particularly  in  a book  designed  for  general 
circulation. 

The  Rose,  or  JffecHon*$  Gift,  fir  1845,  edited  by 
Emily  Marshall ; illustrated  with  ten  highly  fin- 
ished engravinp.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Philadelphia,  George  S.  Appleton,  18mo. 
pp.  252. 

This  «*  annual  rose”  we  consider  better  fitted  to 
be  handled  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eulKng 
daily  and  monthly  roses,  than  the  flower  of  art 
which  has  been  denominated  *<tbe  keepsake.” 
There  is  much  in  it  to  delight  the  reader  and  the 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  thoi^h  it  seems  to  us  that 
a book  of  this  description  might  be  made  still  more 
interesting  by  a few  additional  grains  of  the  useful 
and  instructive.  The  “ Rose,”  and  the  “ Keep- 
sake” are  both  decked  in  the  most  attractive  hues 
that  the  pictorial  and  typographical  arts  can  give. 
The  Promises  of  Christ  to  tke  Church  ; from  Bos- 
suet.  Tract  No.  4.  Baltimore:  Metropolitan 
Press. 

This  is  a lucid  exposition  of  the  constitution 
which  Christ  gave  to  nis  church,  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  discriminates  orthodoxy 
from  error. 

Tke  Truth  Unveiled,  &c.  By  a Protestant  and  Phil- 
adelphian. Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press. 


In  this  pamphlet  have  been  condensed  the  two 
excellent  addresses  which  the  author  had  published, 
relative  to  the  recent  lamentable  scenes  enacted  in 
Philadelphia.  No  one  can  read  them  with  sin- 
cerity, and  not  be  convinced  of  the  writer’s  state- 
ments. 

Address  delivered  6y  Mr,  Robert  Ford,  of  Leonard- 
town,  at  the  Pavilion,  Piney  Point,  July  Ath,  1844. 
Washington,  Gales  & Seaton,  printers. 

This  address,  with  which  we  nave  been  politely 
favored  by  the  author,  is  truly  patriotic  and  elo- 
quent. It  makes  a strong  and  eflective  thrust  at 
tile  orator  of  Bunker  Hul,  and  denounces,  in  a 
strain  of  well  supported  reasoning,  the  narrow  and 
selfish  views  which  militate  agmnst  the  safety  of 
our  free  institutions. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Philodemic  Society  of 
Georgetown  college,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1844.  By 
Eugene  Cummiskey,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the 
Remarlm  of  George  Marshall,  of  Tenn.  Wash- 
ington : Gales  & Seaton. 

The  great  principles  which  form  the  basis  of 
American  liberty  are  here  set  forth  with  a force  and 
elegance  of  style  which  would  do  credit  to  orators 
of  much  maturer  minds  and  riper  experience. 
Address  delivered  before  the  Reading-room  and  Colo- 
cagathian  Societies  of  St,  Mary's  college,  Bali,  at 
the  commencement,  1844.  By  Thomas  C.  Rock- 
bill,  Esq.  Baltimore  : Metropolitan  press. 

We  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  this  discourse, 
which  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  as  it  de- 
picted the  important  influences  which  men  of  culti- 
vated minds  are  destined  to  exert  over  their  country 
and  their  age. 

Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  St.  Louis  University,  session  1844-45.  St. 
Louis,  Chambers  & Knapp,  printers. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Louis,  under  the  direction  of  the  re- 
verend lathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  has  in  con- 
nection with  it  a flourishing  medical  department. 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  By  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Murphy  is 
about  to  undertake  the  re-publication  of  this 
admirable  work,  in  a form  better  adapted  to  the 

fenerality  of  readers.  The  lives  of  the  saints  are 
ut  an  illustration  of  the  sublime  maxims  of  the 
gospel,  in  those  who  bad  to  struggle  against 
the  same  trials  and  temptations  that  are  met  with 
by  all ; and  hence  the  record  of  their  holy 
deeds  is  the  most  effectual  mode,  with  the  grace 
of  God,  of  inspiring  the  Christian  with  a love 
of  virtue.  Its  salutary  Influence  is  felt  by  all  the 
advocates  of  piety,  and  this  circumstance  will  ever 
insure  to  the  hagiography  of  the  Rev.  Alban  But- 
ler that  vast  popularity  which  it  has  always  pos- 
sessed. The  great  eideut  of  the  work,  however, 
and  its  consequent  costliness,  have  contributed  to 
withhold  it  from  a large  number  of  the  Catholic 
community  ; and  with  a view  to  meet  this  want,  the 
undersigned  has  determined  to  issue  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  in  a briefer  compass,  and  at  a price  that  will 
be  suited  to  all  persons.  A reverend  gentleman  of 
well  known  abilities  will  prepare  the  work  for  the 
press.  The  work  will  be  published  in  numbers,  and 
in  a style  of  neatness,  and  in  point  of  type,  printing, 
paper  and  embellishments,  not  to  be  excelled  by  any 
work  heretofore  offered  to  the  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
try. As  to  cheapness  it  will  be  rated  at  a price  that 
will  at  once  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
A detailed  prospectus  will  be  given  in  the  next  num- 
ber. John  Murphy  publisher,  178  Market  street, 
Baltimore. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR. 


I Tmndojf,  f S.  Remigiiis,  B.  C.  Mmtd.  ai  Hi.  (hyn. 

nty.)  In  moM  Gl.  3 col.  Jl  eunctu,  3 ai  tik,  WhiU* 
Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

S  Wedtiesday.  \ The  Guardian  anKcli.  doub.  man  with  Gl. 
and  Cr.  White.  In  Veep.  com.  orfbl. 

3 Thureday.  f Oflice  of  the  B.  Sacrament,  semid.  In  maee 

Gl.  and  col.  as  let  inet.  with  Pref.  of  Nativ.  White. 
Veep,  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

4 Friday,  f S.  Francis,  C.  doub.  raoec  with  Gl.  While. 

jlbstineHce.  In  Veep.  com.  of  fd.  and  SS.  Placldus,  h.c. 

5 Saturday,  f Office  of  the  concep.  of  the  BVM.  eemid. 

In  maee  Gl.  3 col.  of  SS.  3de  Sp.  Sando.  White.  Veep, 
of  fol.  com.  of  Sunday. 

6 Sunday,  f 19th  affer  Pent  (3  oct)  Solemn,  of  the  H. 

Roeary,  gr.  d.  9th  less,  and  com.  of  Sund.  in  Lauds  and 
Mass,  Gl.  Cr.  Pref.  et  te  in  tolemn.  and  Goep.  of  Sund. 
at  the  end.  White.  In  Veep.  com.  of  fol.  and  Sund. 
then  of  S.  Mark  and  SS.  Serous,  &.c. 

7 Monday.  S.  Bruno,  C.  doub.  (yest.)  hymn  mer.  sup.  9th 

leas,  and  com.  of  S.  Mark  in  Lauds  and  Maas,  with  Gl. 
White.  Veep,  from  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

8 Tueeday.  S.  Bridget,  Wid.  doub.  Maes  with  Gl.  White. 

In  Vesp.  com-  of  fol. 

9 Wedneeday.  SS.  Dionysius  and  comran.  MM- semid.  In 

mass  Gl.  3 col.  JI  cunctis,  3 ad  lih.  Red,  Vesp.  from  ch. 
of  fol.  (hymn  changed)  com.  of  prec. 

10  Ihundav.  S.  Francis  Borgia,  c.  semid.  In  mass  as 

vest  iVhite.  Vesp.  of  the  same. 

II  Friday.  Fena ; mass  of  Sund.  3 ool.  Fidel.  3 JS.  eunette. 

Green,  .dbelinenee.  Veep,  of  fol. 

13  Saturday.  Office  of  Concep.  of  BVM.  in  mass  Gl.  3 col. 
de  Sp.  SanclOt  3 EccL  or  pro  Papa.  Vesp.  from  ch.  of  fol. 
com.  of  piec. 

13  Sunday.  30th  after  Pent  (3  oct)  semid.  coL  as  9th  inst 
Gl.  Cr.  ami  Pref  of  Trin.  Gr.  vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of prec. 

14  Monday.  S.  Callistus,  PM.  doub.  in  mass  Gl.  Red. 

Vesp.  fromch.  of  fol.  (hymn  pr.)  com.  of  piec. 

15  Tuesday.  S.  Theresa,  V.  doub.  In  mass  Gl.  WUie.  In 

Vesp.  com.  of  fol. 


16  Wednesday.  S.  Edward,  C.  semid.  (13tb)  hymn  chaaged. 

In  mass  Gl.  and  col.  as  6tb  inst  White.  Veap.  fraia 
ch.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec. 

17  Thursday.  8.  Hedwigis,  Wid.  semid.  in  mass  as  ymt 

White.  Vesp.  of  fol. 

18  Friday.  8.  Luke,  Evang.  d.  3cl.  mass  with  Gl.  Cr.  sad 

Pref.  of  app.  Red.  jSbstinenee.  In  vesp.  com.  of  fW. 

19  Saturday.  S.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  C.  doub.  hymn  changed. 

In  mass  Ol.  WhUe.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  prec.  and 
Bund. 

30  Sunday.  31st  after  Pent  (4  oct)  Maternity  of  the  BVM. 

gr.  d.  9th  leae.  and  com.  of  Sund.  in  Lauds  and  MasSfia 
which  Gl.  Cr.  Pref  ettein  fediv.  and  Gosp.  of  SoiuL  at 
the  end.  White.  In  Vesp.  com.  of  fol.  and  Bund,  aad 
S.  Hilar,  then  of  SS.  Ursula,  tic. 

31  Monday.  S.  John  Cantius,  C.  doub.  (yest)  9ih  less,  aad 

com.  of  S.  Hilar,  and  SS.  In  Lauds  and  Mass,  in  which 
Gl.  White.  Vesp.  of  the  same  feast 
S3  Tuesday,  Feria,col.  as  on  the  13lh  inst  Gresn.  Veip. 
of  feria. 

83  Wednesday.  Feria,  as  yesterday.  Green.  Vesp.  of 

94  Thursday.  8.  Raphael,  archangel,  gr.  doob.  InmiMm* 
and  Cr.  White.  In  vesp.  com.  of  fbl. 

35  Friday.  SS.  Cbrysantlius  and  Darias.  MM.  simp,  in  mw 

Gl.  and  col.  as  13Ui  inst  Red.  Abstinence.  \tsp.rd 
fer.  com.  of  S.  Evarisius. 

36  Saturday.  Vigil  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jodc ; com.  of  S.  ia 
Lauds  and  Mass,  3 col.  Cosseeie.  Purple.  Vesp.  offer, 
from  ch.  of  Sunday. 

37  Sunday.  33  after  Pent.  (5  oct)  semid.  col.  as  on  the  ISlb. 

Green.  Vesp.  of  fol. 

38  Monday.  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  App.  d.  8 cl.  In  mass  Q. 

Cr.  and  Pref.  of  App.  Red.  Vm^.  of  the  same. 


39  Tuesday. 

30  Wednmday. 


I Feria,col.  as  13th  inst  Gr.  V.  ofFeria. 


31  Thursday.  Vigil  of  All  Saints ; FastAay.  OAce  of  Fer. 
Mass  or  Vigil,  with  prop.  coL  Purple.  Vesp.  of  Ibl. 
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Last  quarter,  4 11  SlAl 
New  moon,  11  6 15AI 

First  quarter,  18  10  7A| 
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SOCIAL  BENEFITS 

1.  The  Early  English  Church.  By  Edward 
ChurloD,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Crayke,  Durham; 
with  a preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  L.  Silliman 
Ives,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  in  the  diocess  of  North  Caro- 
lina. New  York  : Appleton  & Co.  12mo. 
pp.  344. 

2.  The  Dark  *igea;  a series  of  essays  on  the  state 
of  religion  and  literature  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  R.  Maitland^  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A.  Lon- 
don : J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Rivington.  8vo.  pp, 
498. 

Little  was  it  supposed  at  the  period  when 
Henry  VIII  and  his  successors  were  pillag- 
ingthe  English  monasteries,  that  these  institu- 
tions would  one  day  find  able  advocates  in  the 
very  church  that  was  reared  upon  their  ruins, 
and  that  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Anglican 
reformers  would  in  future  times  expose  the  folly 
and  injustice  of  their  forefathers.  It  would 
have  baffled  the  shre wdes  t philosophy  to  foretell 
such  a result;  but  it  has  come  to  pass.  There 
is  evidently  a revolution  trauspiring  in  the 
public  mind,  particularly  in  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  monastic 
state,  and  the  services  which  it  has  rendered 
to  religion  and  society.  The  eloquent  praises 
which  the  two  authors  mentioned  above,  in 
conjunction  with  many  others,  have  bestowed 
upon  the  piety  and  labors  of  the  religious  or- 
ders, the  publication  of  works  expressly  in- 
tended to  portray  the  beauty  of  their  design 
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OF  MONASTICISM. 

and  the  heroism  of  their  virtue,  the  avowed 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a numerous  class 
in  England  to  revive  a quasi-conventual  sys- 
tem, are  unequivocal  evidences  of  a transition 
to  sounder  and  juster  views  upon  this  subject 
than  have  prevailed  since  the  era  of  the  re- 
formation. These  sentiments  have,  in  a great 
degree,  arisen  directly  from  the  investigation 
of  history,  which  of  late  years  has  been  more 
seriously  studied  as  an  index  to  the  religious 
belief  and  practice  of  earlier  ages.  It  has 
been  found  impossible,  by  those  who  wish  to 
regulate  their  faith  according  to  the  teaching 
of  primitive  days,  to  trace  the  existence  of 
Christianity  up  to  the  apostolic  times,  without 
forcing  their  way  through  the  countless  monu- 
ments which  the  religious  orders  had  conse- 
crated on  every  side  to  religion,  literature  and 
humanity ; and,  let  it  be  said  to  the  honor  of  « 
those  who  have  consulted  the  page  of  history 
with  an  impartial  eye,  many  have  ingenuously 
acknowledged  the  important  services  which 
monasticism  has  rendered  to  mankind,  and 
have  thus  supplied  us  with  additional  and  un- 
questionable testimony  in  favor  of  institutions 
which  are  the  boast  of  Catholicity  alone.  The 
time  is  passing  away  that  tells  us  of  monkish 
ignorance;  the  real  scholar  would  blush  to 
repeat  the  stale  accusation  which  has  been 
rendered  current  only  by  prejudice  and  super- 
ficiality : a brighter  day  has  commenced  to 
dawn,  which  will  dissipate  the  mists  of  error, 
and  exhibit  in  their  full  lustre  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  religious  orders. 
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“ It  is  impossible,V  says  Mr.  Maitland,  to 
get  even  a superficial  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
CEval  history  of  Europe,  without  seeing  how 
greatly  the  world  of  that  period  was  indebted 
to  the  monastic  orders;  and  feeling  that, 
whether  they  were  good  or  bad  in  other  mat- 
ters, monasteries  were  beyond  all  price  in 
those  days  of  misrule  and  turbulence  as  places 
where  (it  may  be  imperfectly,  yet  better  than 
elsewhere)  God  was  worshipped, — as  a quiet 
and  religious  refuge  for  helpless  infancy  and 
old  age,  a shelter  of  respectful  sympathy  for 
the  orphan  maiden  and  the  desolate  widow — 
as  central  points  whence  agriculture  was  to 
spread  over  bleak  hills,  and  barren  downs,  and 
marshy  plains,  and  deal  its  bread  to  millions 
perishing  with  hunger  and  its  pestilential 
train — as  repositories  of  the  learning  which 
then  was,  and  well-springs  for  the  learning 
which  was  to  be — as  nurseries  of  art  and 
science,  giving  the  stimulus,  the  means,  and 
the  reward  to  invention,  and  aggregating 
around  them  every  head  that  could  devise,  and 
every  hand  that  could  execute — as  the  nucleus 
of  the  city  which  in  after-days  of  pride  should 
crown  its  palaces  and  bulwarks  with  the  tow- 
ering cross  of  the  cathedral.”* 

Mr.  Churton,  in  his  Early  English 
Church,”  bears  a similar  testimony  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  monastic  insiilu- 
tions,t  though  he  carps  at  several  practices 
that  appear  to  him  in  the  light  of  abuses,  and 
he  seems  to  wish  that  his  readers  should  con- 
sider the  ancient  monks  of  England  as  good 
Protestants  in  their  belief.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
design,  in  this  article,  to  undertake  the  refulS' 
tion  of  these  views,  as  Ave  do  not  purpose  to 
examine  the  religious  character  of  the  monas- 
tic communities.  Moreover,  Mr.  Maitland 
has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  conventual 
life  cannot  be  made  to  consist  with  “ the  pre- 
sent exigencies  of  the  church  of  England,” 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  Protestantism 
cannot  and  never  could  give  birth  to  the  mo- 
nastic institute.  It  is  also  manifest  from  his- 
tory that  the  same  spirit  which  originated  the 
former,  brought  desolation  and  ruin  over  the 
latter ; and  although  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Anglican  church  a very  salutary  change  has 
taken  place,  it  is  not  sufficiently  indicative  of 
those  principles  which  are  required  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  conventual  life.^  It  has 

• Dark  Age$,  preface,  p.  4.  f P«j?e  wg. 

i Measures  have  been  taken  recently  in  England, 
Germany  and  France,  to  establish  sisternoods  of  nuTcy . 
Their  success  remains  to  be  seen.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  among  our  dissenting  brethren  there  arc  many 
elements  of  an  actire  and  fruitful  b*  nevolence.  But 
to  rival  the  charities  of  the  conventu  1 institutions,  we 
believe  to  be  beyond  the  capabilities  of  Protestantism. 


enough  of  orthodoxy  to  admire,  but  it  has  not 
the  power  to  create  monasticism.  The  mao 
of  taste  may  look  with  rapture  upon  a beauti- 
ful painting ; but  it  requires  the  hand  of  the 
artist  to  produce  it.  Abstracting  therefore 
from  the  inaccuracies  of  the  authors  whose 
names  appear  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  we 
record  with  pleasure  the  tribute  which  they 
ofier  to  the  genius  of  Catholicity,  and  we 
shall  merely  develop  the  subject  at  which  they 
have  glanced,  by  enumerating  a few  of  the 
^cial  blessings  which  have  accrued  to  man- 
kind from  the  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

The  monastic  orders,  indeed,  alihough  per- 
fectly religious  in  their  design,  may  be  considered 
under  a totally  diflTerenl  aspect — in  the  light  of 
social  institutions,  abstractedly  from  the  spirit  of 
religion  that  gave  them  birth.  The  very  fact 
of  their  having  been  charged  by  a certain  class 
of  writers  with  the  promotion  of  inactivity, 
and  denounced  as  a cumbersome  excrescence 
on  the  social  body,  or  an  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  literature,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that,  independently  of  their  religious 
character,  they  atford  a topic  of  thrilling  in- 
terest for  the  investigation  of  the  historian. 
Many  also  who  have  looked  with  an  eye  of 
aversion  upon  those  sequestered  asylums,  as 
offering  to  the  contemplative  mind  and  the 
way  worn  of  this  world,  a refuge  from  the 
cares  and  turmoil  of  life,  have  discovered 
every  where  in  their  midst  attractive  spots 
consecrated  to  literary  toil  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  useful  arts.  Though  the  practice  of 
voluntary  penance  appeared  to  them  liule  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
or  a superstitious  accretion  to  the  morality 
which  it  enjoins,  the  flambeau  of  history  has 
still  revealed  to  them,  from  under  the  shades 
of  monastic  retirement,  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  civilization  and  the  most  admirable 
achievements  of  philanthropy  that  have  ever 
been  displayed  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

For  the  origin  of  monachism  we  must  go 
back  to  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
During  the  first  three  ages,  the  more  fervent 
among  the  followers  of  the  gospel  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  ascetes.  They  re- 
nounced all  distracting  employments,  divided 
their  time  between  the  public  worship  and  pri- 
vate devotions,  and  endeavored  by  the  assidu- 
ous practice  of  every  virtue,  to  attain  that 
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sublime  perfection  which  is  delineated  in  the  j 
sacred  writings.  For  the  same  purposes  of 
pious  retirement  others  betook  themselves  to 
inaccessible  mountains  and  lonely  deserts.  Of 
these,  the  first  whose  name  has  reached  us  is 
Paul,  the  proto>hermit,  who  died  in  341,  aged 
114  years.  Cotemporary  with  him  was  An- 
thony, who,  after  having  passed  many  years 
in  solitude,  permitted  a numerous  body  of  in- 
dividuals to  gather  around  him  ; at  a later  pe- 
riod arose  Pachomius,  who  first  traced  a written 
code  of  regulations  for  the  observance  of  his 
brethren.  His  death  occurred  in  348.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  last  two  distinguished  men, 
the  deserts  of  Thebais  in  Egypt  were  soon 
covered  with  generous  anchorets,  who  earned 
their  scanty  meals  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
while  they  exhibited  to  the  world  an  example 
of  the  purest  morality.  From  Elgypt  the  mo- 
nastic institute  rapidly  dififused  itself  over  the 
neighboring  provinces,  and  the  west  became 
eager  to  imitate  the  institutions  of  the  east. 
St.  Basil,  who  died  in  378,  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  zealous  patrons  of  monasteries, 
and  his  rule,  which  had  given  greater  regu- 
larity to  the  institution,  was  generally  followed. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
colonies  of  monks  were  spreading  over  every 
quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  Benedict, 
retiring  to  the  summit  of  Monte  Cassino  in 
Italy,  founded  another  family  of  recluses,  which 
gradually  supplanted  its  competitors,  and  is 
still  extant  in  some  countries,  distinguished  by 
the  learning  and  number  of  its  members. 

By  the  monks  knowledge  was  not  originally 
held  in  as  great  estimation  as  at  a subsequent 
period.  Being  generally  laymen,  they  pre- 
ferred the  more  humble  employments  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts,  as  better 
adapted  to  the  life  of  penitence  which  they 
professed.*  They  were  far,  however,  from 
neglecting  the  acquisition  of  learning ; and 
when  monasteries  became  possessed  of  ampler 
facilities  for  the  more  laborious  occupations 
of  their  institute,  and  the  irruption  of  barbar- 
ous tribes  had  thinned  the  numbers  of  the 
clergy,  the  monks  were  led,  by  this  two-fold 
circumstance,  to  apply  themselves  more  exten- 
sively to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  Called 
upon  to  share  the  duties  of  instruction,  they 
made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  the 

• More*  Cathotiei,  bookx,ch.  ix.  See  alfo  Lingard** 

Aotiq.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ohnrdh. 


writings  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  but  with 
the  elegant  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
libraries  were  formed  in  the  various  institu- 
tions, and  while  many  of  them  were  celebrated 
for  the  number  and  value  of  their  literary  trea- 
sures, all  were  of  inestimable  worth  in  those 
days  when  the  ancient  works,  either  of  a secu- 
lar or  religious  character,  were  exceedingly 
rare,  and  when  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
prevented  their  rapid  multiplication.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  monastic  life,  the 
library  was  considered  a department  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  first  splendid  col- 
lection formed  by  the  monks  was  that  of  the 
community  at  Squillace,  the  gift  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  who,  after  he  had  collected  a library  at 
Rome,  as  a statesman,  continued  to  search  for 
manuscripts  to  enrich  the  library  of  the  con^ 
vent.*  The  collections  in  the  monasteries  of 
Tours,  Lerin  and  Benedict-sur-Loire,  in 
France,  of  Monte  Cassino  and  Bobbin,  in 
Italy,  of  Fulda,  Corby  and  Spanheim,  in  Ger- 
many, of  Weremoulh  in  England,  ranked 
among  the  most  conspicuous.  That  of  Nova- 
lese  in  Piedmont  numbered  upwards  of  six 
thousand  volumes.  That  of  Benoit-sur-Loire 
counted  five  thousand.  In  England  there 
were  not  less  than  seventeen  hundred  manu- 
scripts in  the  abbey  of  Pelerborough,t  and  the 
library  at  Weremoulh,  the  most  extensive  in 
the  island,  contained  the  works  of  every  Greek 
and  Latin  writer  that  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  sacred  or  profane  literature.  In  all  the 
conventual  houses  throughout  Europe  there 
were  libraries;  but  the  French  monks  sur- 
passed all  in  their  zeal  for  the  enriching  of 
these  storehouses  of  knowledge.  Their  maxim 
was  “ clavstmm  sine  armario,  quasi  castrwn 
sine  ormaTnentario.^^ 

When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  era  books 
were  so  remarkably  scarce,  and  the  means  of 
communicating  them  so  very  limited,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  wonderful  success  of  the  mo- 
nastic societies  in  collecting  and  diflTusing  on 
every  side  the  remains  of  ancient  lore,  their 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  science  presents  itself  in 
a light  that  claims  the  highest  admiration  and 
warmest  gratitude  of  posterity.  Under  the 
dominion  of  pagan  Rome,  Pliny  seems  not  to 

• More*  Cath.  ui  swp,  t n>»d.  b.  iii,  6. 
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bare  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Strabo^  while  the  intercourse  maintained  be- 
tween the  monasteries,  even  those  that  were 
most  remotely  separated,  rendered  Europe  an 
immense  republic  of  letters.  The  illustrious 
Scblegel  has  shown  that,  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  manuscripts  were  multiplied  in 
the  west  with  a profusion  which  had  never 
been  witnessed  in  the  most  polished  days  of 
antiquity.*  And  how  was  this  accomplished? 
What  resources  did  the  inmates  of  a convent 
possess,  that  were  inaccessible  to  the  learned 
of  the  Augustan  age?  The  difference  con- 
sisted in  this  particular,  that  the  monastic  bo- 
dies, while  they  were  impelled  in  their  career 
by  a generous  thirst  for  learning  and  the  most 
ardent  zeal  for  the  enlightenment  of  their 
fellow  men,  considered  no  labor  too  oppress- 
ive, no  sacrifices  too  painful  for  the  attain- 
ment of  so  noble  an  end.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Wordsworth,  theirs  was  truly 

**  A life  to  folemn  oonseeration  giTcn, 
To  labor  and  to  prayer,  to  nature  and  to  heaven.** 

To  discover  and  obtain  the  remnants  of  ancient 
knowledge,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  under- 
took the  most  perilous  journeys  into  distant 
countries,  and  considered  their  toil  amply  re- 
paid by  the  acquisition  of  a few  books ; a sin- 
gle volume  in  their  estimation,  was  often  of 
an  equal  value  with  an  extensive  estate.  Sl 
Ben  net  Biscop,  abbot  of  Weremouth  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  seventh  century,  travelled  no  less 
than  five  times  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving himself  in  knowledge,  and  procuring 
books  for  his  monastery .f  Mr.  Maitland,  in 
the  work  which  we  have  quoted  above,  has 
devoted  a large  space  to  the  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  some  literary  tours  performed  by  the 
learned  Benedictine  monks.} 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  learning,  the  monastic  orders  literally 
converted  their  peaceful  enclosures  into  work- 
houses  of  science.  In  every  monastery  there 
was  an  apartment  called  the  acriptory  or  writ- 
ing-room, where  a considerable  portion  of  time 
was  daily  allotted  to  the  useful  occupation  of 
transcribing  ancient  manuscripts,  which,  but 
for  the  denying  toil  of  these  devoted  men, 
would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost}  The 

* Mores  Cat.  b.  iil,  r. 
t Early  Engl.  Church,  p.  93,  94. 
i Dark  Ages,  p.  222,  et  $eq. 
i Early  Eogl.  Church,  p.  28k  Mores  Cath.  b.  z. 


Irish  monks  gave  much  attention  to  this  int- 
portant  work.  It  is  related  of  St.  Columbn 
alone,  that  he  left  three  hundred  manuscripts 
of  sacred  books  in  his  own  hand -writing.* 
But  Maurus  Lupi,  a Florentine  monk  of  Ca- 
maldofi,  was  a remarkable  transcriber:  he 
read  and  wrote  out  upwards  of  a thousand 
manuscripts  If  *'The  learned  abbot  of  Cassias, 
observes  Wharton,  collected  the  best  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  The  fraternity  not  only 
composed  learned  treatises  on  music,  logic, 
astronomy,  and  the  Vitruvian  architecture, 
but  likewise  employed  a portion  of  their  time 
in  transcribing  Tacitus,  Josephus,  Ovid’s 
Fasti,  Cicero,  Homer,  and  other  writers.  This 
laudable  example  was,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  followed  with  great  spirit 
and  emulation  by  many  of  the  English  mon- 
asteries.”} The  diligence  of  these  votaries  of 
learning  was  only  equalled  by  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  their  productions.  The 
splendid  choral  books  and  Bible,  in  twenly-two 
volumes,  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Fer- 
rara, are  specimens  of  the  admirable  labor 
and  skill  of  the  monks  in  this  art.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  writing  of  books 
formed  the  main  employment  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Gall,  who  wrote  only  on  parchment 
which  they  themselves  manufactured  with 
such  skill,  that  it  was  often  whiter  and  thinner 
than  the  finest  paper.  Their  manuscripts 
were  the  work  of  several  hands.  “Some 
made  the  parchment,  others  drew  the  lines, 
others  wrote  the  books,  others  put  in  the  gold 
and  the  initial  letters,  others  painted  them, 
others  compared  the  text  with  the  original; 
the  last  hands  were  employed  in  binding  them 
within  thick  boards,  cramped  with  iron,  lead 
or  ivory.”}  But  the  accuracy  with  which  the 

ob.  9.  T«DDer*t  Aoeount  of  the  abbeyi,  &e.  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Pref.  p.  19,  &c. 

* Carew*s  Eodet.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  f47. 
t Mores  Cath.  Ib.  where  innamer^e  other  inter- 
esting facts  are  recorded  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. t Drake*s  Literary  Hours,  rol.  2. 

§ Mores  Cath.  b.  x.  cb.  9.  Some  superficial  and 

Srejudiced  writers  hare  charged  the  monks  with  the 
estrootion  of  many  valuable  manuscripts  of  antiquity, 
^ their  writing  several  times  on  the  same  parchmevL 
But  this  charge  is  not  based  on  any  solid  gr^nd.  The 
loss  of  some  andent  works  is  mainly  attribntnble  to 
the  anarchy  and  rerolutiim  which  for  ages  disturbed 
the  peace  o( sodety  in  EUirope.  See  Dtibiin  Review, 
No.  22,  p.  401,  ei  aeq.f  where  the  above  mmitioncd 
allegation  is  ably  refuted.  See  also  a learned  article 
in  the  last  Jan.  No.  of  this  Magazine,  by  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Spalding,  on  the  literary  labors  of  the  elergy  and 
monks.  Instead  of  oensnring  the  monks  for  any  losses 
that  have  been  sustained,  we  should  rather  be  ufclincd 
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copyists  of  books  discharged  their  task^  is 
truly  a subject  of  astonishment.  In  writing 
out  the  Bible  or  other  sacred  books,  particu- 
larly, the  most  scrupulous  care  was  enlisted : 
to  do  this,  only  such  monks  were  selected  as 
were  distinguished  by  the  maturity  of  age  and 
of  virtue.  It  is  relat^  of  Baithen,  the  disci- 
ple of  St.  ColOmba,  that  having  completed 
the  transcription  of  a psalter,  he  presented 
the  new  copy  to  bis  abbot,  and  requested  that 
it  should  be  examined  by  one  of  his  brethren. 
The  abbot  revised  the  work  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  discovered  that  the  omission  of  a 
single  vowel  was  the  only  defect  in  the  good 
monk’s  performance.*  Few  books  executed 
by  our  modem  typographical  art  could  boast 
of  this  degree  of  perfect ion.f 

In  this  way  did  the  votaries  of  learning  in 
the  monasteries  accumulate  on  every  side  the 
productions  of  ancient  genius,  and,  what  is 
worthy  of  remark,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
this  arduous  toil  on  account  of  the  pure  and 
intellectual  joy  which  it  imparted.  One  of 
them,  alluding  to  the  advantages  of  a library, 
pours  forth  his  feelings  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful strain : “ These  are  the  masters  that  in- 
struct us  without  rods,  without  anger  and 
without  money.  If  you  approach,  they  sleep 
not ; if  you  interrogate  them,  they  do  not  hide 
themselves  5 if  you  mistake  they  do  not  mur- 
mur or  laugh.  O books  1 alone  liberal,  and 
making  liberal,  who  give  to  all,  who  ask  and 
emancipate  all  who  serve  you.  The  tree  of 
life  you  are,  and  the  river  of  Paradise,  with 
which  the  human  intelligence  is  irrigated  and 
made  fruiiful.”t  The  same  writer,  at  the 
thought  of  visiting  Paris,  which  abounded  in 
80  many  rich  collections  Of  books,  was  trans- 
ported with  joy,  because  ‘‘  there,”  he  says, 
**  are  libraries  more  redolent  of  delight  than  all 
the  shops  of  aromatics ; there  are  the  flower- 
ing meadows  of  all  volumes  that  can  be  found 
any  where.”  ^ Nor  were  these  the  sentiments 

to  admire  the  wonderful  serriccs  which  they  hare 
fvndered  to  the  cause  of  literature. 

• Carew,  p.  247. 

f From  the  remarks  which  sometimes  appear  lo  the 
mauuscripts  executed  by  monastic  hands,  it  is  plain 
that  the  copying  of  books  was  attended  w ith  a vast 
deal  of  labor.  “ Sicut  aegrotus  desiderat  saiiitatero,’* 
■ays  a transcriber,  **  ita  desiderat  scriptor  finem  libri 
as  a sick  man  longs  after  health,  so  does  a writer  look 
forward  to  the  completion  of  his  work.  Another  ex- 
presses his  joy  on  nnishing  his  task,  in  the  following 
curious  line : “ Libro  complete  saltat  scriptor  pede 
Imto.*’  Sec  Mores  Cath.  ut  supra. 

I Richard  of  Bury,  PhUobQilum,  c.  15.  § Ib.  c.  8. 
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only  of  a few  learned  or  distinguished  monks ; 
they  were  the  views  and  feelings  that  pervaded 
the  whole  monastic  body,  and  gave  it  that 
vitality  and  power  which  saved  the  literature 
of  ancient  times,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
amid  the  ruin  of  empires  and  the  general 
shipwreck  of  society.  This  laudable  spirit 
also,  while  it  inspired  a proper  appreciatiem 
and  care  of  the  books  that  were  collected, 
prompted  their  owners  to  offer  them  gene- 
rously for  the  use  of  all.  The  libraries  of  the 
monks  could  strictly  be  called  public  libraries, 
because  they  were  open  to  every  one ; and  it 
is  a remarlgible  fact  that  before  the  French  re- 
volution there  were  nineteen  libraries  in  Paris, 
which  were  always  accessible  to  students, 
while  at  the  present  day  there  are  but  eight; 
which  are  closed  during  six  months  of  the 
year.*  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  when 
the  art  of  printing  with  moveable  types  was 
introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  monks 
were  the  first  to  appreciate  this  useful  inven- 
tion. Caxion’s  printing  office  was  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Westminster,  and  the  first  press  in 
Italy  was  in  a monastery  of  Subiaco  : in  short 
the  inmates  of  the  conventual  houses  were  in 
every  age  the  friends  and  patrons  of  know- 
ledge in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
word. 

From  the  facts  we  have  enumerated  it 
might  be  unhesitatingly  infened,  that  an  un- 
bounded confidence  must  have  been  placed  in 
the  competency  of  the  monastic  houses  for 
the  task  of  public  instruction.  History  ac- 
cordingly attests  that  to  every  convent  was  at- 
tached a school,  where  the  youth  and  persons 
of  a more  advanced  age  were  regularly  as- 
sembled to  be  instructed  in  the  branches  of  a 
useful  education.  Other  schools  were  con- 
ducted by  the  monks,  chiefly  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  noble  or  royal  birth.  The 
conventual  schools  were  of  two  kinds ; in  one 
were  taught  the  “ Our  Father,”  the  psalms, 
chant,  arithmetic  and  grammar;  in  the  other, 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  were  culti- 
vated, sacred  letters,  mathematics,  music, 
poetry,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.f 

Many  of  these  institutions  became  illustri- 
ous by  the  distinguished  men  whom  they  pro- 
duced in  every  grade  of  honor  and  every 

* Mopes  Cath.  ut  sup- 

t For  innamerable  details  on  this  subject,  see  Mores 
Catholici,  book  iii,  ch.  6,  and  b.  x,  ck.  9. 
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department  of  usefulness.  It  was  from  the 
precincts  of  a monastery  that  an  Austin  went 
forth  to  christianize  the  Anglo-Sa^on  nation  • 
a Columkill  to  renovate  the  face  of  Scotland^ 
and  a Boniface  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel among  the  ferocious  Germans.  A Bede, 
an  Alcuin,  a Vincent  of  Lerins,  a Roger 
Bacon,  an  Isidore,  a Bernard,  are  names  that 
would  grace  the  brightest  pages  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  most  enlightened  periods.  The 
first  whom  1 have  just  mentioned  is  called  by 
Leland,  the  glory  and  brightest  ornament  of 
the  filnglish  nation  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
in  alluding  to  the  same  author,  observes  that 
the  appearance  of  a man  like  Bede,  within  a 
hundred  years  after  knowledge  had  first  dawned 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a man  who  wrote  so 
soundly  on  every  branch  of  study  that  had  been 
pursued  by  the  Romans,  and  forming  in  his 
works  a kind  of  cyclopedia  of  almost  all  that 
was  then  known,  is  a phenomenon  which  it  is 
easier  to  praise  than  to  parallel.’’ 

Conringius,  a German  writer, assures  us  that 
in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  there 
was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  whole  western 
church,  the  name  of  a person  who  had  writ- 
ten a book,  that  had  not  dwelt  or  at  least  been 
educated  in  a monastery.  From  the  middle  of 
^ the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
literary  institutions  of  Ireland  were  pre-emi- 
nent. Those  of  Louth,  Clonard,  Lismore, 
Ross  and  Bangor,  were  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Thousands  of  the  plebeian  order, 
and  even  of  the  nobility,  flocked  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Irish  monasteries  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sacred  and  polite  learnings  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  they  were  welcomed 
with  that  noble  hospitality  which  would  suc- 
cessfully challenge  a parallel  at  the  present 
day.  So  ample  were  the  facilities  offered  to 
the  students  in  the  prosecution  of  their  design, 
by  the  gratuitous  supply  of  books,  instruction, 
and  of  all  the  requisites  for  their  comfortable 
entertainment,  that  they  seemed  much  less  to 
be  climbing  the  rugged  steeps  of  science,  than 
to  be  roaming  among  the  flowery  groves  where 
learning  dispenses  her  sweetest  and  richest  en- 
joyments. Ireland  has  never  forfeited  her  right 
to  the  proud  distinction  ; the  star  of  her  glory 
has  never  set ; but  in  those  early  days,  it  was 
her  high  prerogative  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  fullest  and  most  intellectual  sense, 
**  The  first  flowea^f  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.” 


Although  at  a subsequent  period,  particulariy 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  ravages 
of  barbarous  tribes  and  intestine  wars  that  dis- 
tracted Europe,  caused  the  cnltivatioD  of  let- 
ters to  be  less  generally  pursued,  the  lamp  of 
science  always  glowed  with  a bright  lustre  in 
the  monastic  institutions.  Here  the  genius  of 
knowledge  found  a refuge  from  the  general  de- 
vastation of  society  ; and,  like  the  undying  - 
spark  that  once  rekindled  into  a hallowed  flame 
for  the  renovated  altars  of  Juda,  it  dwelt  se- 
curely in  the  recesses  of  the  cloister,  to  come 
forth  at  no  distant  day,  and  diffuse  itself  on 
every  side  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  re- 
generation of  the  human  race. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  the 
monks  resulted  gradually  in  the  establishment 
of  universities.  The  members  of  the  brother- 
hood at  Cotenham,  says  Digby,  walked  every 
day  to  Cambridge,  and  in  a short  time  they 
gathered  a crowd  of  disciples,  who  were  treated 
to  a regular  course  of  lectures.  Early  in  the 
morning.  Brother  Odo  taught  the  grammar 
to  the  younger  boys ; at  prime.  Brother  Ter- 
nius  delivered  to  youth  the  logic  of  Anstotle 
with  the  commentaries  of  Porphyrus ; at 
tierce.  Brother  William  descanted  upon  the 
rhetoric  of  Tully  and  Qruintilian ; and  every 
Sunday  and  saint’s  day,  master  Gislebertoa 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  f>eople,  and 
on  all  week-days  expounded  the  sacred  text  to 
the  learned  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  Simi- 
lar details  could  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
commencement  of  studies  in  the  other  great 
universities  of  Naples,  Bologna,  Paris  and  Ox- 
ford.* All  the  universities  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  religious  order,  and  acquired 
fame  by  the  eminent  learning  of  the  monasde 
doctors  who  lectured  within  their  walls.  That 
of  Paris  mounts  up  to  the  very  time  of  Charle- 
magne, when  the  celebrated  Alcuin  was  con- 
verting France  into  a Christian  Athens.  We 
are  really  startled  at  the  accounts  which  his- 
tory furnishes  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of 
students  that  attended  these  schools.  The 
walls  of  the  spacious  edifices  could  not  receive 
them,  and  the  traveller  may  yet  behold  at  the 
university  of  Oxford  a stone  pulpit  projecting 
from  the  wall,  where  the  lecturer  spoke  to  the 
immense  crowd  assembled  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  Nearly  ten  thousand  foreigners  of 

* Mores  Cathol.  b.  iii,  eb.  6. 
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erery  nation,  and  many  of  them  iUnstrious, 
were  at  the  unWersity  of  Bologna  in  an  early 
age.  At  one  period,  that  of  Oxford  numbered 
thirty  thousand  pupils ; and  the  masters  and 
stndents  at  the  university  of  Paris  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  when  they  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Denis,  a distance  of  about  five  Ameii> 
can  miles,  the  foremost  ranks  had  entered  the 
church  of  the  abbey  before  the  last  had  left  the 
place  of  departure.* 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  arose  the  orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  which 
soon  became  illustrious  by  their  zeal  in  writ- 
ing and  collecting  books,  and  abo  by  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  their  schools,  which 
were  established  in  every  direction.  At  a later 
epoch  were  established  the  colleges  of  the  Je- 
snits,  which  have  formed  a new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters  and  the  intellectual  elevation  of 
the  human  mind.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  numerous  houses  of  edu- 
cation also  were  opened,  in  addition  to  those 
which  had  existed  from  a very  early  period, 
under  the  direction  of  religious  ladies,  for  the 
instruction  of  female  youth  in  the  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  suited  to  their  sex. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  (he  brief 
limits  of  an  article,  to  convey  even  a faint  idea 
of  the  services  which  the  monastic  institute 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation. Whether  we  look  to  the  number  of 
institutions  which  they  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  almost  every  age,  or  to  their 
active  efiforts  in  the  collection  and  multiplica- 
,tion  of  learned  works ; to  the  incredible  multi- 
tude of  distinguished  men  that  they  have  pro- 
duced, or  to  the  still  more  wonderful  profusion 
of  scientific  and  literary  writings  that  have 
sprung  from  the  genius  of  its  members,  we 
discover  a world  of  details,  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  which  would  be  an  endless  task.  We 
shall  merely  observe  that  no  department  of 
learning  was  disregarded  by  the  monastic  or- 
ders. Bede,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote  upon 
every  subject  The  works  of  Albert  the  Great 
form  twenty-two  volumes  in  folio,  containing 
treatises  on  every  subject  of  philosophy  and 
the  natural  sciences.  To  Gratian  we  owe  the 
valuable  collection  which  has  conuibuted  so 
much  to  the  facilitation  of  legal  studies. 
Roger  Bacon,  a Franciscan  friar,  was  the  first 

* Ibid. 


to  teach  experimental  philosophy  ; it  was  he 
also  who  suggested  the  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar and  the  mode  of  effecting  it ; which  was 
subsequently  accomplished  by  Gregory  XIII. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Gall  was  celebrated  for  the  suc- 
cess of  its  members  in  the  cultivation  of  know- 
ledge. They  understood  the  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek  tongues ; were  eminent  as  orators, 
astronomers,  physicians,  expounders  of  the 
sacred  Scripture,  and  were  versed  in  all  his- 
tory and  classical  literature.*  They  were 
among  the  first  to  form  the  German  into  a 
written  language.  To  the  monks  also  are  we 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  ancient  history 
which  they  have  preserved,  but  for  the  history 
of  many  European  nations  in  modem  times, 
which  they  have  written.  They  have  fur- 
nished the  history  of  England,  of  Germany,  of 
France  and  Italy.  In  regard  to  the  Francis- 
cans, their  order,  according  to  Dugdale,  has 
produced  so  many  men  renowned  for  their 
learning  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
them.  The  Dominicans  and  Augustinians 
have  also  been  distinguished  for  their  sca- 
vans. 

The  Benedictines  and  Jesuits, however,  have 
been  more  particularly  celebrated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  letters.  Among  the  former,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  in 
France,  we  witness  the  most  astonishing 
achievements  of  this  nature.  Their  edition  of 
the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  which  is  the  most  es- 
teemed, would  alone  suffice  to  immortalize  the 
name  of  this  illustrious  order.  The  revision 
and  collation  of  manuscripts  for  the  publica- 
tion of  one  single  volume  must  have  demanded 
an  immense  labor;  but  the  imagination  can 
scarcely  realize  the  boundless  research  that 
was  necessary  to  produce  the  collection  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  comprising  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  enriched  with  a variety  of 
the  most  learned  dissertations.  Gibbon  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  ‘^the 
shelves  of  libraries  groan  under  the  weight  of 
Benedictine  folios,”  and  that  a **  single  mon- 
astery has  produced  more  works  than  the  two 

* So  general  WM  thepursait  of  learningatSt.Gftll. 
that  H<ias  Rimel,  the  cook  of  one  of  the  abbots,  and 
Laurence  Teusch,  his  porter,  could  both  speak  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  were  acquainted  with  vari- 
ous branches  of  science.  This  was  the  case  too  in  the 
dark  ages ! 
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English  universities  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,” says  Mr.  Churton,*  “ that  no  sect 
which  ever  arose  in  the  church,  before  the  re- 
formation or  since,  has  done  so  much  for  the 
promotion  of  good  Christian  learning  as  the 
sect  of  the  Benedictines.  And  so  it  continued 
till  the  last,  till  it  was  almost  destroyed  in  the 
bloody  French  revolution.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  for  the  exj&cution 
of  these  magnificent  works,  such  men  as 
D’Achery,  Lami,  Gamier,  Ruinart,  Calmet, 
Martene,  Mabillon  and  Montfaucon,  employed 
only  the  intervals  which  the  conventual  rule  did 
not  appropriate  to  prayer  and  other  exercises. 
To  mention  thenames  of  such  individuals,  how- 
ever, is  to  recall  the  vastest  achievements  of 
master  minds,  stored  with  every  description  of 
sacred  and  profane  learning.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  once  paid  a memorable  tribute  to  the 
merit  of  their  literary  toil.  While  perambula^ 
ing  the  spacious  room  of  the  royal  library  in 
London,  in  the  company  of  George  IV,  the 
monarch  nobly  c-omplimented  his  splendid 
talents,  by  offering  him  the  gift  of  any  work 
that  he  might  select  from  the  rich  collection 
around  him»  We  may  only  add  that  the  choice 
of  that  distinguished  and  fascinating  author  of 
modern  times,  unhesitatingly  fell  upon  Mont- 
faucon’s  Antiquities,  the  compilation  of  which 
had  cost  the  great  Benedictine  thirty-six  years 
of  arduous  study. 

Among  the  Jesuits  we  behold  similar  pro- 
digies accomplished  for  the  cause  of  science, 
and  we  might  dwell  with  undiminished  enthu- 
siasm on  the  glory  of  their  collegiate  and  con- 
ventual establishments,  and  the  multitudinous 
productions  that  have  been  poured  forth  from 
these  labratories  of  learning,  by  such  men  as 
Brumoi,  Sanadon,  Kircher,  Daniel,  Rapin, 
Bollandus,  Petau,  and  a host  of  others.  Father 
Salmeron,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Laynez 
at  twenty-four,  and  Bobadilla  at  twenty-six, 
were  prodigies  of  learning.  Tolet  and  Vas- 
quez,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  were  the  ora- 
cles of  the  universities  of  Spain.  The  literary 
services  of  this  admirable  society  are  indeed 
unlimited ; and  a writer  of  the  present  day  has 
not  hesitated  to  assert  that  “ the  company  of 
Jesus  has  furnished  more  distinguished  men 
than  twenty  religious  orders  together.  Reli- 
gion, morality,  politics,  the  art  of  oratory,  poet- 

*  Early  Eng.  Church,  p.  276. 


ry,  the  exact  sciences,  literature,  travels,  eru- 
dition, discoveries,  the  fine  arts,  all  has  been 
subjected  to  their  influence,  ail  has  been  of  their 
domain.”t  But  we  must  now  pass  to  another 
view  of  our  subject,  not’  less  interesting  and 
important  than  that  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. 

Had  no  other  benefits  been  conferred  by  the 
religious  orders,  than  to  have  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  stock  of  sacred  and  polite  learn- 
ing, and  to  have  saved  from  destruction  the 
literary  treasures  which  we  now  enjoy,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  mankind.  But  this  is  not  the  only  honor 
which  they  wear.  By  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  monachism,  its  votaries  became  vastly 
instrumental  in  diffusing  the  advantages  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  in  placing  before  the  world 
an  example  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislation.  Led  by  the  objects  of  their  insti- 
tute to  seek  the  advantages  of  retirement,  the 
monks  usually  selected  for  the  site  of  their  es- 
tablishments, the  recesses  of  the  forest  or  the 
impassable  marsh  that  offered  no  attraction  to 
their  fellow  men.  Here  they  drained  the 
swampy  waste,  or  cleared  immense  tracts  of 
land  from  their  wild  and  cumbersome  vegeta- 
tion, and  by  the  activity  of  their  agricultural 
pursuits,  soon  converted  the  dreary  and  un- 
inhabitable region  into  beautiful  and  verdant 
fields,  teeming  with  all  the  blessings  of  indus- 
try. Monte  Cassino  in  Italy  was  once  but  a 
profound  solitude : but  no  sooner  had  Si.  Ben- 
edict established  a convent  in  the  lonely  spot, 
than  it  assumed  a vastly  different  aspect ; and 
the  community  which  he  founded  acquired 
such  resources  by  the  indefatigable  toil  of  the 
monks,  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  they  main- 
tained a successful  defence  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Normans.  At  an  abbey  near 
Mantua,  upwards  of  three  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen  were  employed  on  the  farm.  In  Spain 
the  Benedictines  exhibited  the  same  application 
to  husbandry.  Having  supplied  themselves 
with  unfilled  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
they  established  the  convent  of  Venghalia,  and 
the  whole  country  round  was  soon  studded 
with  vineyards  and  orangeries.  In  England 
“ every  obstacle  of  nature  and  of  soil,^’  says 
Dr.  Lingard,  was  subdued  by  the  unwearied 

t Histoire  religieosc,  politique  et  literaire  de  lacom- 
pagnie  de  Jcsut,  by  Mr.  Cretincau-Joly. 
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industry  of  the  monks.  The  forests  were 
cleared,  the  waters  drained,  roads  opened, 
bridges  erected,  and  the  waste  lands  reclaimed. 
Plentiful  harvests  waived  on  the  coast  of 
Northumbria,  and  luxuriant  meadows  started 
from  the  fens  of  the  Gervii.’^  The  latter  region, 
which  had  been  chequered  with  marshes,  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles* 
The  history  of  Germany  displays  similar  her- 
culean attempts  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 
Boniface,  the  intrepid  apostle  of  that  nation, 
with  the  aid  of  the  religious  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  cultivated  a tract  of  laud  between 
Franconia  and  Thuringia,  that  measured  fifty 
miles  in  circumference.  In  France  we  wit- 
ness the  same  successful  undertakings.  Mo- 
lesme,  Golan,  and  Citeaux,  so  smiling  at  this 
day  with  the  bountiful  products  of  nature,  were 
formerly  overspread  with  thorns  and  briers, 
which  disappeared  only  under  the  vivifying 
influence  of  monastic  toil.  Fontevrault  was 
a real  colony } commenced  by  the  labor  of  the 
Benedictines,  innumerable  families  soon  settled 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  individual  was 
incited  by  the  example  of  the  monks  to  become 
a cultivator  of  the  soil ; but  in  a short  time  the 
settlement  became  so  populous,  that  a portion 
of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  other  solitudes, 
all  of  which  were  converted  from  a wild  and 
barren  condition  into  rich  and  beautiful  pos- 
sessions. Such  were  the  admirable  lessons 
which  the  inmates  of  the  monastic  houses  de- 
livered to  our  forefathers.  When  the  face  of 
Europe  was  covered  with  a barbarous  people, 
who  despised  the  peaceful  arts  of  civilized  life, 
the  monks  introduced  to  their  , notice  and  es- 
teem the  blessed  fruits  of  agricultural  toilr^nd 
by  their  winning  example  wooed,  as  it  were, 
the  fierce  baron  to  accept,  in  the  grateful  out- 
pourings of  the  earth,  what  he  so  often  staked 
upon  the  bloody  uncertainty  of  arms.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Benedictine 
monks  were  the  first  to  exhibit  in  Europe  an 
example  of  labor  by  the  hands  of  free  men, 
and  the  first  of  course  to  suggest  the  principle 
which  forms  the  basis  of  modern  society. 

This  was,  doubtless,  a gigantic  stride  in  the 
march  of  civilization;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  monastic  husbandry  resulted  merely  in 
the  exhibition  of  beautiful  and  smiling  planta- 
tions. An  immense  number  of  the  European 
cities  and  villages  owed  their  existence  to  the 
abbeys,  which  formed  nucleuses,  around  which 


the  people  originally  established  themselves, 
and  gradually  swelled  into  populous  commu- 
nities. In  general,  wherever  there  was  a 
monastery,  there  sprang  into  view  the  delight- 
ful imagery  of  an  industrious  and  happy  people. 
“ In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,”  as  Stau- 
denmaier  observes,*  the  monks  who  were 
not  employed  in  preaching,  tilled  the  ground 
and  converted  deserts  into  fruitful  fields. 
Where  there  had  been  only  wastes,  and  bar- 
barous pagans,  men  saw  gardens,  meadows, 
and  com  lands,  as  if  a new  created  world,  and 
also  great  towns.”  In  the  tenth  century,  the 
towns  of  Janula,  St.  Angelo,  Terruculus, 
Cervarius,  Yandra,  and  others,  were  built  by 
Aligernus,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  who  also 
constructed  several  castles  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 

Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  dynasty, 
being  confined  to  the  island  in  the  Seine,  and 
there  being  two  abbeys  on  each  side  at  equal 
distances  from  it,  all  of  which  were  surrounded 
with  dwellings,  the  junction  of  the  four  villa- 
ges formed  the  future  enclosure  of  the  capital. 
The  suburbs  of  most  cities  arose  from  the 
devotion  of  the  people,  who  preferred  to  fix 
their  habitations  near  the  convents  and  hospi- 
tals, which  stood  originally  within  the  gates. 
The  great  abbey  of  St.  Claude  in  Frenche 
Comte  gave  rise  to  a considerable  town  that 
was  built  around  it.  In  the  fifth  century,  St. 
Bridget  having  chiefly  resided  in  her  monas- 
tery at  Kildare,  the  place  became  so  celebrated 
and  so  much  frequented,  that  the  many  build- 
ings erected  about  the  convent  during  her  life, 
formed  a town  which  in  process  of  time  grew 
into  sufiicient  importance  to  become  an  epis- 
copal see.f 

To  the  philosophic  inquirer  the  question 
will  naturally  present  itself,  why  the  institu- 
tions of  those  solitary  and  humble  men,  who 
were  so  far  from  courting  the  notice  and  ap- 
plause of  the  world,  were  so  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  exerted  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  the  opinions  and  customs  of 
their  age  ? How  did  a barbarous  multitude  lay 
aside  their  predatory  habits,  for  the  laborious 
pursuits  of  the  secluded  monks ! By  what 
irresistible  charm  were  the  people,  before  so 
accustomed  to  violence  and  rapine,  drawn  to- 

* Apud  Digby,  b.  x. 
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gether  in  immense  masses,  around  the  noise- 
iess  dwellings  of  the  religious  1 The  mystery 
is  easily  explained.  The  soul  of  the  barharian 
had  not  lost  every  feature  of  man’s  distinctive 
excellence.  There  still  glowed  within  his  bo- 
som a spark  of  rational  sentiment,  which  was 
roused  into  admiration  at  the  superior  wisdom 
and  moral  culture  of  the  monks,  and  made 
them  an  easy  conquest  to  the  views  of  those 
enlightened  men.  They  beheld  among  them 
a system,  a regularity,  an  untiring  persever- 
ance, that  rendered  their  homes  the  abodes  of 
contentment  and  peace ; they  could  not  resist 
the  charm  of  participating  in  the  advantages 
which  the  disinterested  benevolence  of  the 
monks  was  so  willing  to  impart : and  it  was 
thus,  as  Maillet  informs  us  in  his  history  of 
the  Swiss,  **  they  softened  by  their  instructions 
the  ferocious  manners  of  the  people,  and  op- 
posed their  credit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility, 
who  knew  no  other  occupation  than  war,  and 
grievously  oppressed  their  neighbors.  The 
people  sought  them  for  their  judges:  it  was 
a usual  saying,  that  it  was  better  to  be  governed 
by  a bishop’s  crosier  than  a monarch’s  seep  • 
tre.  How  was  it  possible  for  such  men  not  to 
be  venerated  both  during  their  lives  and  after 
their  deaths  ?”  ♦ This  influence  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  over  the  mind  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  in  securing  them  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  military  chieftains,  was  as 
much  the  result  of  their  internal  polity  as  of 
the  success  which  crowned  their  agricultural 
labors.  The  religious  found  in  their  own 
conventual  regulations,  the  great  principles 
which  inclined  them  so  generally  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  the  people.  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  monachism,  we  behold  it  marching 
hand  in  hand  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  majority  : and  whence  this  devotion  to 
popular  freedom  and  popular  happiness,  but 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  monastic 
system  7 What  is  a monastery  7 Not,  indeed, 
as  so  often  represented  in  the  romantic  de- 
scriptions drawn  of  such  institutions  by  the 
unscrupulous  pen  of  the  novelist,  the  gloomy 
habitation  of  imprisoned  and  unhappy  mor- 
tals.  If  we  examine  the  real  character  of  the 
monastic  government,  we  shall  discover  in  it 
all  the  essential  features  of  the  wisest  and 
most  liberal  legislation.  -The  very  soul  of  a 

♦ Vol.  i,  p.  105. 


conventual  life  is  obedience ; but  it  is  a wying 
obedience,  founded  upon  the  great  principles 
of  law  and  order,  and  universal  in  its  extent^ 
because  the  rule  of  a community  embraces  all 
its  members.  The  spirit  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitute is  the  most  essential  element  of  social 
peace,  and  necessarily  excludes  despotism. 
The  motto  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory 
is  in  reality  that  of  all  religious  houses : ki 
Von  obeit  $an8  d^mdre,  et  Von  gouoeme  smt 
eommander.^^ — Here  there  is  obedience  without 
dependence,  and  a government  without  com- 
mand. A community  of  this  kind  is  not 
abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power; 
it  has  a written  constitution  by  which  all  are 
to  be  governed;  and  that  the  various  duties  of 
the  administration  may  be  faithfully  and  ably 
discharged,  they  are  confided  to  such  of  the 
members  as  are  the  best  qualified  to  perfimn 
them,  by  an  election  of  officers,  who  are  afl, 
not  excepting  the  superior  himself,  admitted 
to  their  respective  functions  only  £oit  an  ap- 
pointed term,  at  the  expiration  of  which  others 
are  substituted  in  their  place.  This  board  of 
oflicers  forms,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  a popular  and  representative  govem- 
ment,  by  whose  deliberate  action  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  regularly  consnhed; 
though  the  general  order  of  the  establishment 
necessarily  requires  a variety  of  officers,  aU 
the  members  are  on  an  equality,  all  are  amenar 
ble  to  the  superior  or  to  the  board  of  direction, 
all  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  all  have  the 
same  rights  of  property ; and  all  are  eltgiUe 
to  any  rank  in  the  administration.  Such  are 
the  prominent  features  of  the  monastic  gov^i- 
ment,  which,  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  bears  a very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  republican  system,  which  b the  boast 
and  happiness  of  the  American  people.*  Uo- 

* San  Blarinoythe  oldest  repaMie  in  the  world,  hsf- 
ing  been  established  in  the  fourth  oenturj,  was  fniaded 
by  a Catholic  monk,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  pOf«- 
lar  priaeiples  to  which  we  hare  iuat  aUnded,  were 
more  particularly  developed  by  tne  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  their 
ori^n  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  De  Bonald, 
distinsuished  philosopher  of  modem  times,  in  his  Le- 
gitUmon  Primitive,  vol.  2,  page  273,  &c.,  has  aoeqniT- 
ooally  charged  the  mendicant  orders  with  harisf 
given  birth  to  the  democratic  principle  of  government 
As  a royalist,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  impute 
to  the  mendicant  orders,  as  an  imperfeotion  in  moden 
times,  their  strong  sympathy  with  the  dependent 
class,  and  the  general  features  of  democracy*  that  char' 
acterize  themr  It  should  be  observed  however  that, 
in  all  this,  they  merely  carried  out  the  spirit  which 
had  in  every  age  distinguished  the  monastic  body,  and 
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der  the  guidance  of  such  principles^  the  reli- 
gious orders  could  not  be  indifierent  to  the 
popular  weal ; and  their  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  people,  by  prudent  counsel  or  judicial 
investigation,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended 
with  the  most  salutary  effects.  The  philoso- 
phy which  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the 
physical  and  moral  energies  of  human  nature 
within  their  own  circle,  inspired  them  with 
the  noblest  sympathies  for  the  common  race  to 
which  they  belonged,  while  their  example 
displayed  the  most  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing to  a higher  level  in  the  scale  of  happiness. 
At  this  distant  day  we  can  scarcely  form  an 
idea  of  the  didiculties  they  had  to  encounter 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  civilization.  They, 
with  the  clergy,  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
barbarous  world:  they  had  no  co-operation 
from  the  strong  hand  of  power ; no  incentives 
to  animate  them  in  their  career,  except  a 
deep-rooted  love  of  what  they  deemed  condu- 
cive to  the  intellectual  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  their  race.  If  they  conciliated  the 
universal  respect  of  those  around  them,  it 
was  by  the  force  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth, 
as  men  and  as  members  of  society.  ‘'The 
world,”  says  a writer  in  the  Cluarterly  Re- 
view,* “ has  never  been  more  indebted  to  any 
other  body  of  men,  than  to  the  illustrious  order 
of  Benedictines.  The  commonest  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great  miracle 
worker  St.  Dunstan,  while  the  most  learned 
of  our  countrymen  scarcely  remember  the 
names  of  those  admirable  men  who  went 
forth  from  England  and  became  the  apostles 
of  the  north.  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandez 
are  not  more  beautiful  spots  on  the  ocean  than 
Malmesbury  and  Lindisfarne  and  Jarrow  in 
the  ages  of  our  heptarchy.  A community  of 
pious  men  devoted  to  literature  and  the  useful 
arts,  as  well  as  to  religion,  seems  in  those  ages, 
like  a green  oasis  amid  the  desert ; like  stars 
in  a moonless  night,  they  shine  upon  us  with 
a tranquil  ray.”  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  also 
acknowledged  the  social  benefits  of  the  con- 
ventual houses,  when  he  says  that  “ in  no 
one  particular  did  personal  interest  and  public 
welfare  more  cordially  unite  than  in  the  en- 
couragement of  monasteries.”t 

which  always  tended  to  inspire  the  poor  with  a due 
respect  for  ihe  institution  of  property,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  p otect  their  rights,  by  reminding  the  great, 
the  rich,  and  the  powerful,  uf  their  duties  to  all  who 
were  depmdeotuii  them.  • December,  1811. 
t Hist,  of  England,  yol.  2,  pp.  332  and  361. 


We  have  glanced  at  their  salutary  infiuence 
in  the  diffusion  of  agriculture;  but,  besides 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the 
monks  contributed  much  towards  the  facil- 
itation of  intercourse  between  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  effecting  of  what 
may  be  called  national  improvements.  It  was 
for  a long  time  the  custom  for  the  abbots  of 
Croyland  to  undertake  and  preserve  the  em- 
bankments in  the  fens,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting inundations.  The  name  of  Egelricus, 
a monk  of  Durham,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  venerated  by  the  English, 
on  account  of  the  excellent  road  which  he 
had  constructed  through  the  forest  and  marsh 
of  Depyng ; a work  which  is  called  prodigious 
by  the  writer  who  relates  the  fact.  It  was 
also  a poor  monk  of  Einsiedlin,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  threw  a bridge  over  the  river 
Sylle,  which  has  been  called  the  DevU^s  Bridge^ 
from  the  immense  difficulty  that  attended  its 
construction.  The  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
Cork  were  the  first  to  erect  a salmon  weir  in 
that  country.  Even  the  advantages  of  navi- 
gation were  illustrated  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
conventual  houses.  Mr.  Churton  tells  us 
that  " St  Mildred  and  her  successors,  abbesses 
of  Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  had  a vessel 
which  regularly  traded  with  the  London  mar- 
kets, in  the  eighth  century .”  In  addition  to  this, 
scarcely  an  art  can  be  named  which  the  monks 
did  not  exercise  and  improve.  While  in  their 
convents  the  nuns  were  employed  in  the  more 
elegant  works  of  embroidery,  and  in  weaving 
most  of  the  cloth  that  was  used  in  Europe,  the 
men  were  engaged  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Orig- 
inally the  Benedictines  were  all  acquainted  with 
stone  masonry,  and  erected  their  own  edifices. 
The  iron  smith,  the  joiner,  and  the  gold-smith 
attained  to  considerable  eminence  among  them. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  binding  of  books  was 
generally  executed  by  the  religious,  and  we 
learn  that  in  the  eighth  century  Charlemagne 
conferred  upon  the  monks  of  Sithin,  an  unlim- 
ited right  of  hunting,  that  they  might  always 
haveanabundantsupply  of  skins  fortbeexercise 
of  their  art.  The  binding  and  transcription  of 
books  were  frequently  carried  by  the  monks 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  magnificence.  We 
read  of  a Bible  the  cover  of  which  was  orna- 
mented with  beryl  stones ; and  of  the  four 
Gospels  that  were  written  in  letters  of  the 
purest  gold  on  a purple  ground.  " In  the  tenth 
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century,”  says  Gerbert,  “ books  were  so  beau- 
tifully painted  and  embellished  with  emblems 
and  miniatures,  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be 
the  produce,  not  of  human,  but  of  angelic 
hands.”  The  fine  arts  were  also  cultivated  in 
those  days  with  distinguished  success.  The 
writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  observes 
with  truth  that  the  art  of  writing  never  at- 
tained to  such  perfection  as  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries;  and  all  antiquarians  will  ad- 
mit that  the  form,  more  or  less  elegant,  of  char- 
acters in  the  manuscripts  of  different  ages, 
places  before  our  eyes  the  state  of  the  sciences 
at  that  time.”  England  owes  to  the  monastic 
institutions  the  first  impulse  that  was  given  to 
her  architecture.  Soon  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  society  under  the  northern  tribes,  a 
new  and  beautiful  style,  called  the  Gothic, 
was  introduced,  and  many  of  the  structures 
then  erected,  at  the  expense  and  labor,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  monks,  were  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  the  present  day.  Greece  may  have 
transmitted  an  architecture  captivating  to  the 
senses ; but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  medioeval 
age,  in  the  erection  of  its  religious  temples,  to 
have  given  embodiment  to  the  Christian  idea, 
and  by  their  pointed  arches  and  lofty  pinna- 
cles, aspiring  as  it  were  to  the  regions  above, 
to  elevate  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  man  to  his 
celestial  home. 

Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 

Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend,; 

Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 

Beholds  bis  own  hereditary  skies. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  monk  of  Gozze 
was  a celebrated  architect : and  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  which  is  so 
beautiful  that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it 
his  spouse,  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  two  Dominican  friars.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  monastic  institute,  there  were  also 
painters,  sculptors,  poets,  musicians,  natural- 
ists, many  of  whom  acquired  eminence, 
and  to  them  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for 
the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  an  im- 
mense variety  of  plants  that  occupy  an  im- 
portant ^lace  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
present  day,  but  likewise  for  many  of  Che 
most  useful  inventions  that  now  minister 
to  our  necessities  and  enjoyments.  Guido,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  was  the  author  of  the  mu- 
sical stave,  and  the  inventor  of  the  gamut. 


The  discovery  of  gunpowder  is  variously  at- 
tributed to  Roger  Bacon,  and  another  monk 
of  Germany : the  former  was  most  probably 
the  originator  of  the  telescope : it  was  father 
Alexander  Spina  who  first  introduced  the  use 
of  a pair  of  spectacles.  The  Arabian  arith- 
metical numbers  were  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Gerbert,  who  was  afterwards  pope 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  clock  is  also  attributed  to  him  by 
some,  others  ascribe  it  to  an  Italian  monk  or 
an  abbot  of  Germany. 

While  the  different  divisions  of  the  monasde 
orders  were  thus  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  other  institutions 
arose,  which  are  of  still  higher  importance, 
and  display  to  us  their  enlai^d  philanthropy 
and  invincible  zeal  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  age  and  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  time  was  when  Europe  could  not  be  tra- 
velled with  any  of  the  conveniences  that  are 
now  enjoyed.  No  roads  lay  open  for  the 
guidance  and  accommodation  of  those  who 
passed  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, while  the  forests  were  overrun  with 
assassins  and  robbers,  and  penal  legislation 
offered  no  security  against  the  violence  of 
those  armed  banditti  who  commonly  awaited 
their  victims  at  the  river-passes.  To  apply  a 
remedy  to  this  growing  and  alarming  evil,  an 
institution  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
Hospitalers,  who  pledged  themselves  to  fly  to 
the  relief  of  travellers,  to  defend  them  from 
the  assaults  of  the  highwaymen,  to  improve 
the  roads,  construct  bridges,  and  provide  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  lonely  stranger.  For 
this  purpose  hotels  were  erected  at  different 
points  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  In  France 
there  was  a very  dangerous  locality  called 
Mtn^as  or  fearful  passage,  which  afterwards 
acquired  the  name  of  Bonpaa  or  safe  passage, 
from  the  improvements  that  had  been  effected 
by  this  beneficent  association.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  the  custom  of  pfl- 
grimages  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  and  other  parts, 
was  very  general,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  by  the  interchange  of  services  it  pro- 
duced, and  the  opportunities  of  observation  it 
afforded  to  the  more  northern  people,  it  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  For  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims  and  other  travellers  the  military 
orders  were  formed,  and  the  monasteries  in 
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general  were  always  open  to  the  passing 
stranger.  Within  their  walls  hB  was  met  by 
a band  of  men,  eager  to  wait  upon  and  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  comforts  which  he  needed. 
There  he  received  from  warm  friends  all  the 
attentions  of  the  most  generous  hospitality. 
Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  guests, 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  formed  a large  portion 
of  ^e  conventual  establishments.  All  the 
corporal  as  well  as  spiritual  works  of  mercy 
were  practised  by  the  monks,  and  on  the  most 
extensive  scale.*  But  we  will  have  occasion 
to  allude  to  their  charities  more  at  length  in  the 
sequel. 

Amongthe  establishments  of  this  description 
that  offered  to  the  traveller  every  assistance 
and  relief,  the  convents  of  Mount  St.  Grothard 
and  St.  Bernard  ‘will  ever  claim  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  On  the  highest  Alps,  in  those 
dreary  regions  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
that  sho^v  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  human 
enterprise,  and  nature  presents  herself  in  her 
wildest  gloom,  where  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
roaring  of  winds  and  the  crashing  of  rocks, 
precipitated  from  the  surrounding  peaks,  where 
at  every  step  you  meet  with  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  fathomless  precipices,  there 
the  beneficent  monk  is  waiting  to  be  a guide 
and  a friend  to  the  benighted  traveller.  He 
wanders  over  the  mountain  in  every  direction,  ' 
and,  at  the  perpetual  hazard  of  his  life,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  some  helpless  sufferer, 
and,  to  succeed  the  better  in  the  noble  work  of 
charity,  he  calls  to  his  labor  of  love  the  saga- 
city and  acuteness  of  the  faithful  dog.  How 
often  with  this  trusty  companion  has  he, 

**  Amid  St.  Bernard’s  blinding  snows, 
Tracked  the  faint  trareller,  or  unsealed  the  jaws 
Of  the  voracious  avalanche,  plucking  thence 
The  hapless  victim.’*  f 

If  we  go  to  the  east,  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount 
Libanus,  and  the  forests  of  Abyssinia,  on  the 

* There  is  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Churton,  that  the 
monasteries  on  island#,  or  near  dangerous  coasts,  were 
often  places  of  refuge  to  shipwrecked  men.  The  Bell 
rock,  on  which  a light-honse  is  now  erected,  near  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  a bell  for- 
merly fixed  upon  it,  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of 
Abberbrothock,  or  Arbroath.  Southey  has  thus  alluded 
do  it: 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surge’s  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell, 

Aad  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock 
And  blessed  the  abbot  of  Abberbrothock. 
f Dr.  Durbin,  in  his  Observations  on  Europe,’’  has 
paid  a just  and  candid  tribute  to  the  noble  coaritv  of 
the  Augustinian  monks  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  vof.  i, 
p.  217,  Ac. 
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banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  we  meet 
with  similar  instances  of  humanity.  The  Ma- 
ronite  monk  calls  every  night  from  the  top  of 
his  cedars,  to  his  solitary  cave,  the  trembling 
stranger  walking  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  on 
the  brink  of  the  fathomless  precipice.  The 
Abyssinian  monk  waits  for  you  at  the  entrance 
of  his  impenetrable  forests,  to  save  you  from 
the  ferocity  of  the  lions  and  tigers  that  are 
prowling  in  search  of  prey.  The  Coptic  monk 
watches  from  his  tower,  to  discover  the  wan- 
dering traveller,  and  guard  him  against  the 
sword  of  the  Arabian  robber. 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  we  shall  be- 
hold the  establishment  of  other  orders,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  bound  by  a solemn  obliga- 
tion to  sacrifice  their  possessions,  and  even  their 
personal  liberty,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Christians  who  had  fallen  under  the  captivity  of 
the  Turks.  During  the  space  of  six  hundred 
years  that  these  institutions  flourished,  how 
many  thousands  of  those  unfortunate  individ- 
uals recovered  their  freedom,  and  were  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  religious  that  had  fled  to  their 
assistance ! At  one  period  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses  oS  Trinitarians  in  Europe, 
that  devoted  themselves  to  these  generous  acts 
of  beneficence.*  If  we  pass  from  these  to  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  what  achievements 
for  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  will  present 
themselves  to  view  in  the  institutions  of  the 
Bethlemites ! There  we  behold  these  generous 
lovers  of  their  race  erecting  hospitals,  and  bury- 
ing themselves  alive,  as  it  were,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  afford  relief  to  poor  and  afflicted 
mortals!  Their  indefatigable  and  heroic  charity 
is  equalled  only  by  the  members  of  a society 
which  was  founded  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  destined 
to  a pre-eminent  rank  among  the  undertak- 
ings of  which  the  purest  philanthropy  can 
boast.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  1 Who,  we  might  ask,  has  witnessed 
the  generous  devotion  of  these  angelic  women 
and  not  acknowledged  with  Voltaire,  that  ''there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the 

♦ The  Trinitariaas  bad  fbrmerly  fifty-two  hnmes  In 
Ireland,  forty- three  in  England,  and  nine  in  Scotland, 
which  all  disappeared,  under  the  ravaging  influence  df 
the  reformation,  with  the  other  religious  establishmenta 
of  those  coontriee. 
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earth  than  the  sacrifice  which  is  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  humanity,  by  the  frailer  sex,  re- 
nouncing the  allurements  of  the  world,  and  the 
bright  career  which  wealth  and  personal  ac- 
complishment often  display  to  their  view,  to 
consecrate  their  being,  with  all  its  energies,  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow  creatures !”  We 
have  seen  these  angels  of  mercy  rushing  with 
joy  to  the  relief  of  those  from  whom  the  rest 
of  the  world  fied  with  terror.  We  have  seen 
them  hastening  in  every  direction  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  indigence  and  disease,  counting 
the  most  exalted  virtues  among  the  ordinary 
actions  of  their  life,  fulfilling  with  a holy  joy 
those  works  of  charity  which  are  most  disgust- 
ing to  human  nature,  and  teaching  the  poor, 
the  dying,  the  friendless  orphan,  that  their 
heavenly  Father  has  not  forgotten  them! 
Before  the  French  revolution  this  noble  insti- 
tute numbered  in  Europe  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  establishments,  which,  like  so  many 
genial  suns,  diffused  on  every  side  their  fos- 
tering and  refreshing  light,  and  caused  the 
hearts  of  thousands  to  glow  with  hope  and 
consolation.  It  is  the  happiness  of  our  own 
country  to  cherish  within  her  bosom  thirty-eight 
establishments  of  this  beautiful  institute,  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  gratuitous  instruction  and  to 
the  care  of  the  sick. 

To  enumerate  the  various  orders  that  have 
arisen,  particularly  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, for  the  aid  of  the  suffering  and  afflicted, 
would  lead  us  into  endless  details  far  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  which  our  present  space  would 
justify.  We  shall  merely  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  that  has  been  made  by  a 
modern  writer,  of  the  extensive  beneficence  of 
the  religious  orders,  it  is  ascertained  that  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  and  four 
hundred  of  our  fellow  beings  were  daily,  for 
more  than  a thousand  years,  attended  and  re- 
lieved by  members  of  conventual  institutions. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  amount  of  charity  exer- 
cised by  them  in  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  the  number  of  those  assisted 
would  be  incalculable. 

The  picture  which  we  have  thus  far  drawn 
of  monastic  benevolence,  would  be  yery  im- 
perfect, did  we  not  bring  into  view  the  prodi- 
gious undertakings  of  the  same  active  principle 
in’  the  labors  of  the  missionary,  so  far  as  they 
have  contributed  to  the  two-fold  cause  of  civil- 
ization and  humanity.  Not  to  speak  of  the 


sacrifices  that  were  necessary  on  the  part  of 
such  men,  to  adopft  as  far  as  practicable  the 
customs  of  the  nations  whose  welfare  they 
sought,  to  learn  their  language,  to  brave  every 
danger,  and  frequently  to  suffer  death,  what 
have  they  not  accomplished  in  China,  in  India, 
in  the  Levant,  in  Canada,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific? 
Where  have  the  footsteps  of  the  monk  or  the 
friar  passed,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  aod 
freedom  have  not  followed  in  their  train? 
The  missions  of  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits 
in  South  America  furnish  the  most  admirable 
illustrations  of  what  man  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing, when  he  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
the  impulses  of  a pure  and  generous  philan- 
thropy. To  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  history  of  that  country  it  is  well  known 
that  the  incursions  of  the  Spanish  and  Porto- 
guese  colonists  were  in  some  instances  far 
from  being  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion. They  were  hurried  on  by  the  desire  of 
conquest  and  of  gain  ; the  members  of  the 
monastic  order  also  went  forth  to  conquer,  but 
I to  save.  They  early  espoused  the  defence  of 
the  natives,  says  the  historian  Robertson, 
and  vindicated  their  character  from  the  asper- 
sions of  their  conquerors.  When  the  people 
of  Tlascala  were  on  tho  point  of  being  exter- 
minated by  Cortes,  they  were  only  rescued  by 
the  interposition  of  Las  Casas,  a Spanish 
monk,  who  plead  the  cause  of  the  aborigines 
aod  opposed  the  adoption  of  a violent  and  ex- 
treme policy.  The  writer  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned,  describes  in  glowing  language  the 
vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  of  this  noble 
Dominican,  to  avert  from  the  Indians  the  op- 
pression of  a tyrannical  government.* 

Who  can  advert  without  emotion  to  the  en- 
chanting scenes  that  were  once  exhibited 
among  the  Paraguay  Indians ! The  Jesuits 
having  obtained  from  the  court  of  Spain  the 
liberty  of  all  the  Indians  whom  they  could 
civilize,  directed  their  course  to  the  inhospita- 
ble deserts  of  this  stupid,  indolent  and  ferocious 
race  that  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and 
like  the  birds  of  the  air  fixed  their  habitations 
principally  in  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
first  accounts  represent  to  us  the  missionaries 
making  their  way  through  forests,  travelling 

♦ See  also  Preacott’f  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i,  p. 
381  et  ttq.  in  reference  to  the  character  of  Las  Cams  ; 
and  pp.  403  and  481,  where  he  draws  a similar  outliiM 
of  Father  Olmedo,  who  aocompanied  Cortes. 
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Ihroogh  manhy  grounds  in  which  sometimes 
they  sank  to  the  waist,  climbing  steep.rocks, 
exploring  cares  and  precipices,  and  every  mo- 
ment in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  life.  Several  of  them  died  with  hunger 
and  the  excess  of  fatigue : others  were  mur- 
dered and  devoured  by  the  savages.  Father 
Lizardi  was  found  by  one  of  his  companions 
on  a rock : his  body  pierced  with  wows,  and 
half  devoured  by  birds  of  prey : at  nis  side  was 
a book  of  prayer.  The  undaunted  courage  of 
the  missionaries  would  sometimes  fill  the  In- 
dian with  astonishment,  and  he  would  draw 
near  to  contemplate  those  heroic  and  extraor- 
dinary men ; at  other  times  he  would  run  away 
from  them,  as  from  magicians.  Having  ob- 
served that  the  savages  were  sensitive  to  the 
sounds  of  music,  the  Jesuits  embarked  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  and  sailing  up 
and  down  the  river,  arrested  their  attention  by 
the  canticles  which  they  had  taught  to  their 
neophytes.  The  Indians  could  not  resist  the 
charm  of  this  expedient,  and  like  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  forest  that  once  came  together 
at  Xhe  sound  of  the  Orphean  harp,  they  de- 
scended from  their  mountains  and  ran  to  the 
beach  to  catch  the  melodious  accents  of  the 
missionaries.  In  a few  years  thirty  little  re- 
publics were  formed  among  the  Indians  of  Pa- 
raguay. Abandoning  their  wandering  life  and 
savage  customs,  they  came  together,  and 
dwelt  in  villages.  Their  towns  were  con- 
structed with  regularity,,  the  streets  were  wide 
and  straight,  and  the  houses  were  built  with 
due  regard  to  comfort  In  the  centre  of  each 
village  stood  the  church,  the  hospital,  the 
school,  and  the  public  granary.  The  lands 
were  divided  among  the  inhabitants,  propor- 
tionably  to  the  number  of  members  in  each 
family,  and  the  wisest  precautions  were  taken 
to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  want  In 
the  schools,  which  were  superintended  by  the 
Jesuits,  every  one  was  formed  to  the  trade  and 
occupation  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  natu- 
rally qualified.  Some  became  silversmiths; 
others  clockmakers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, and  tanners ; even  music  and  dancing 
flourished  among  them,  and  they  learned  the 
art  of  manufacturing  every  musical  instru- 
ment. Such  of  the  children  as  exhibited  a 
better  capacity,  were  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
painting,  architecture,  and  all  the  liberal  arts, 
each  one  according  to  his  particular  taste. 


The  important  avocatioos  of  agriculture  weie 
carried  on  with  peculiar  success,  and  as  the 
Indians  were  naturally  indolent,  and  without 
foresight,  a kind  of  surveyor  was  appointed  to 
I examine  the  ploughshares,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  in  each  family,  and  to 
oblige  the  chief  to  sow  his  com.  To  punish 
delinquencies,  there  were  three  grades  of  chas- 
tisement, the  most  severe  of  which  was  flagella- 
tion, and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  this 
republic  existed,  scarcely  an  instance  bad  oc- 
curred in  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
that  punishment  With  the  help  of  these  civil- 
ized and  industrious  Indians,  the  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  their  unwholesome  wilds 
a most  delightful  country.  The  forests  cleared 
away  were  turned  into  orchards,  groves,  and 
gardens,  where  the  most  useful  trees  and  vege- 
tables of  the  two  continents  sprang  up  with 
luxuriant  growth,  and  in  the  richest  profusion. 
Deep  morasses,  formerly  inundated  with  stag- 
nant waters,  became  rich  meadows ; and  bar- 
ren deserts,  fruitful  fields  covered  with  plenti- 
ful harvests.  Instead  of  the  hissing  of  serpents, 
and  the  howling  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  the 
frantic  yells  of  the  savage,  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  bellowing  of  milch  cows,  the  neigh  of 
horses,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  voices  of 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  making  the  moun- 
tains and  the  valleys  resound  with  the  sweet 
accents  of  social  and  domestic  happiness. 
Among  these  peaceful  and  contented  Indians, 
there  were  no  quarrels  or  law-suits ; the  words 
mine  and  thine  were  unknown.  Abundantly 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  gov- 
erned by  the  same  men  who  had  reclaimed 
them  from  barbarism  and  wretchedness,  and 
whom  they  loved  and  respected  as  their  fathers, 
knowing  all  the  advantages  of  civil  life  with- 
out having  left  the  security  of  their  deserts, 
tasting  the  charms  of  society  without  relin- 
quishing the  sweets  of  solitude,  these  Indiana 
could  truly  flatter  themselves  that  they  pos- 
sessed a happiness  of  which  before  there  had 
never  been  a parallel  Hospitality,  friendship, 
justice,  and  all  the  virtues  which  honor  man, 
says  Chateaubriand,*  from  whom  this  account 
has  been  principally  taken,  were  continually 
flowing  from  their  hearts,  as  the  fruits  of  the 
olive  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  passing 

* Genie  du  Christianitme,  part.  4,  liv-  4. 
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breeze.  Maratori  has  summed  up  in  one  word 
the  excellence  of  this  republic  established  bj 
the  Jesuits^  the  most  magnificent  work  of  an- 
cient or  modem  ciyilization^  by  calling  it  il 
Chridianeiimo  Felice,  or  Chnstendom  the  blest 
But  this  splendid  reality  vanished  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  a foreign  and  interested 
policy. 

May  we  not  hope^  however^  to  see  those  en- 
rapturing scenes  revived^  under  the  auspices 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded their  ancestors  of  Paraguay?*  May 
we  not  believe,  from  the  accounts  lately  re- 
ceived, that  at  the  footof  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  sons  of  Loyola  have  already  so  suc- 
cessfully planted  the  standard  of  civilization, 
the  erratic  tribes  of  our  western  prairies  will 
come  together  in  a state  of  fellowship,  and  ex- 
changing the  bow  for  the  ploughshare,  will 
enjoy  in  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts,  the 
blessings  of  a well  organized  society  ! We 
have  much  reason  to  anticipate  this  pleasing 
result.  The  earth  has  already  been  vexed  by 
the  labors  of  the  Flat-heads.  With  the  aid  of 
wooden  utensils,  for  no  spades  could  be  pro- 
cured, a large  tract  of  land  has  been  cleared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  implements  of 
husbandry  can  be  obtained,  the  work  will  be 
more  extensively  pursued  among  them  and 
the  surrounding  tribes.  Let  the  ancient  glory 
of  Paraguay  be  restored  within  their  borders, 
and  the  territory  of  Oregon  will  be  indeed  a 
worthy  object  of  national  solicitude  and  politi- 
cal negotiation.  If  such  a state  of  things  be 
realized,  the  world  will  acquit  us  of  the  errors 
committed  in  by-gone  days,  and  the  beauty 
of  Carmel  and  Sharon  that  gladdens  our  re- 
motest wilds,  will  be  an  amende  horwrabk  for 
all  the  injustices  that  the  poor  savage  may 
have  received  at  our  hands.  In  any  event,  it 
will  be  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  while  a powerful  nation  has  been  com- 
pelled to  station  a military  force  on  her  bor- 
ders, to  stem  the  incursions  of  the  red  man, 
they,  with  the  sole  armor  of  philanthropic 
zeal,  have  changed  the  savage  tribes  into  a do- 
cile and  happy  people. 

From  the  cursory  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  monastic  institute,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
it  has  been  much  more  useful  to  mankind  than 

* The  Jesuits  have  established  missions  recently 
among  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Chili,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America. 


many  writers  have  supposed ; nay,  we  might 
conclude  tha^  as  associations,  the  monastic 
orders  stand  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  for  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
the  blessings  they  have  conferred.  It  is  not 
a matter  of  surprise  that  their  memory  should 
have  been  disparaged ; for  no  glory  ever  shoi^ 
upon  the  brow  of  man  that  the  pen  of  malig- 
nity did  n^seek  to  obscure ; but  thanks  to  the 
enlighteneT  impulse  that  has  been  given  to 
modem  investigation,  a new  era  has  dawned 
upon  historic  literature : not  that  facts  will 
ever  cease  to  be  facts ; but  the  deeds  of  the 
past  will  be  better  understood,  because  move 
attentively  and  more  impartially  considered; 
and  the  influence  of  the  monastic  orders  will 
shine  forth  in  all  its  radiant  beauty  to  the  eye 
of  man.  If  the  Jesuits  have  been  barged  w^ 
ambitious  designs  in  their  peaceful  sway  ai 
the  South  American  Indians,  the  scholar,  the 
lover  of  truth  will  pronounce  their  eulogy  in 
the  language  of  Montesquieu  : '^It  will  always 
be  glorious  to  rule  a people,  by  r^deringfltan 
happy  The  philosophy  of  Plato  could  only 
dream  of  a republic;  the  philosophy  of  the  Je- 
suits realized  it  inwall  its  splendor.  If  the 
charge  of  inactivity,  or  selfishness  is  urged 
against  monachism,  the  mere  recolkction  of 
the  comprehensive  industry  and  wonderful 
success  in  agriculture  that  we  have  notioed, 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  confound  the 
accuser.  Let  the  records  of  past  ages  display, 
if  they  can,  more  magnanimous  sacrifices  than 
those  to  which  the  monks  have  submitted  for 
the  sake  of  their  fellow  men  : let  a parallel  be 
produced  to  equal  the  stupendous  services 
which  they  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
science  and  of  letters.  What  land,”  asks 
a writer  whom  we  have  frequently  quoted, 
**  what  land  is  not  full  of  their  labors  ? What 
city  does  not  contain  some  memorial  of  their 
activity  ? 

Qiw  regio  in  terris  nottri  non  plena  Inboru  ? 

How  often  might  the  traveller,  through  coun- 
tries now  spiritually  desolate,  have  repeated 
this  exclamation  of  ^neas,  on  finding,  where- 
ever  he  went,  representations  not  indeed  of 
battles  and  heroes,  at  sight  of  which  the  Tro- 
jan hero  stood  still  and  wept,  but  of  the  peaceful 
triumphs  of  religious  men!”*  For  "the 

* Mores  Cath.  b.  z,  ch.  15. 
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monks  were  founders  of  cities,  and  true  fathers 
of  their  respective  countries.  They  built  beau- 
tiful edifices  and  bridges,  hospitals  and  col- 
leges ; they  made  roads,  plantations,  drainages, 
and  above  all — they  made  a happy  people.”* 
Another  author  deserves  to  be  quoted  here,  on 
account  of  the  equally  impartial  testimony 
which  he  has  borne  to  the  general  utility  of  the 
monastic  institute.  Speaking  of  England  in 
the  time  of  Lanfranc,  he  says : ^*The  monastic 
order  became  a blessing  to  the  nation ; not  only 
were  charity  exercised,  agriculture  extended, 
religion  and  morality  inculcated,  the  neighbor- 
hood kept  in  peace;  but  as  schools  were  opened 
in  every  diocess,  civilization  was  rapidly  and 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  country  .f  But 
why  so  much  wealth  among  those  who  professed 
a life  of  poverty?  The  monastic  orders  were  fre- 
quently opulent,  as  associations,  but  not  in  the 
individuality  of  their  members.  One  fact  also 
has  been  well  ascertained,  that  riches  have 
been  better  administered  by  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions than  they  could  have  been  in  any 
other  hands.  Walter  Scott  is  an  unimpeacha- 
ble witness  on  this  point,  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  exclaim,  in  alluding  to  their  important 
services  : Would  to  God  that  your  English 
universities,  with  their  huge  endowments,  and 
the  number  of  learned  men  to  whom  they  give 
competency  and  leisure,  would  but  imitate  the 
monks  in  their  literary  plans !”  On  another 
occasion,  alluding  to  the  collection  of  French 
historians,  commenced  by  the  Benedictines,  he 
says : ‘‘I  am  ashamed  to  reflect  that,  in  so 
wealthy  a country  as  ours,  a similar  digest  of 
our  historians  should  not  be  undertaken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  learned,  in 
rivalry  of  that  which  the  Benedictines  of  Paris 
executed  at  the  expense  of  their  own  conven- 
tual funds.”  It  has  been  maintained  by  seve- 
ral authors  of  reputation  that  the  legal  provi- 
sion made  for  the  poor  by  the  last  parliament 
of  dueen  Elizabeth,  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  reign 
of  her  father.  Before  this  event  took  place, 
the  wants  of  the  indigent  were  relieved  by  the 
monks ; and  Dugdale  affirms,  that  while  the 
convents  stood,  there  was  no  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  so  ample  were  they  provided  for 
by  those  houses ; while  in  the  following  age, 
there  were  no  less  than  eleven  bills  introduced 

• Rabichoii  de  la  aoeiete  en  France  eten  Anrleterre.  , 
t Eim^  in  the  Middle  Agee,  Cjclop.  vol.  iv. 


into  the  House  of  Commons  for  that  purpose ! 
A splendid  commentary  on  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  monastic  possessions. 

Weever  thus  alludes  to  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  monasteries  in  England : It  was 
a pitiful  thing  to  hear  the  lamentation  that  the 
people  in  the  country  made  for  them ; for  there 
was  great  hospitality  kept  among  them.*  Such 
in  fact  was  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  high  regard  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  community,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  only  one  monastery  by  fire  in  the  year 
1360 — that  of  Oliva — ^is  said  by  historians  to 
have  acted  as  a national  calamity,  and  to  have 
been  considered  an  evil  equal  to  the  pestilence 
which  occurred  in  the  same  year.f  But  the 
undertakings  of  the  monks  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  by  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  were  prodigious.  These 
men  were  no  fire-side  philanthropists,”  who 
could  merely  talk  eloquently  of  the  beauty  of 
charity;  they  were  in  truth  and  in  deed  the 
friends  and  the  support  of  the  poorer  classes, 
not  only  by  their  own  unlimited  benefactions, 
but  by  the  influence  which  they  exerted  over 
the  rich  in  leading  them  to  acts  of  beneficence. 
It  was  a friar  minor  who  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  a Mount  of  piety  to  defend  the  poor 
against  the  exactions  of  usurers.  This  institu- 
tion, which  consists  in  lending  money  to  the 
needy  at  a very  moderate  interest,  was  com- 
menced at  Perugia,  and  having  succeeded,  was 
ever  afterwards  encouraged  by  the  sovereign 
pontiffs.  It  is  calculated  that  by  this  means 
about  250,000  crowns  are  constantly  circulated 
among  the  poor  of  Rome. 

Alison,  in  his  late  history  of  Europe,  has 
borne  a willing  and  ample  testimony  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  monks,  in  alluding  to  the  conventual 
institutions  of  Spain.  After  having  observed 
that  the  church  had  long  been  felt  to  be  the 
best  and  most  indulgent  landlord,  he  adds: 
**  Nor  was  this  all ; the  charity  and  beneficence 
of  the  monks  had  set  on  foot,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  extensive  institutions,  which  were 
effecting  more  than  any  others  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  To  the  peasant  they 
often  served  as  banking  establishments,  where 
none  other  existed  in  the  province,  and  as 
such  essentially  contributed  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. The  friars  acted  as  schoolmas- 
ters, advocates,  physicians,  and  apothecaries. 

♦ 105 ; apud  Digby.  f Voight,  Geich.  Prcnsaent,  v.. 
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They  were  considerable  kndlords  and  indulg- 
ent masters ; peace  makers  in  domestic  broils, 
and  the  prop  of  support  in  family  misfortune : 
they  provided  periodical  amusements  and  fes- 
tivities for  the  peasants,  advanced  them  funds 
when  assailed  by  misfortune,  and  furnished 
them  with  seed  if  the  harvest  had  failed. 
Most  of  the  convents  had  fundaeiont»,  or  en- 
dowments for  professors  who  taught  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  besides  keeping  schools  open 
for  the  use  of  the  poor.  Superficial  and  free- 
thinking  travellers,  observing  that  the  aged,  the 
sick  and  the  destitute  were  always  to  be  found 
in  numbers  round  the  convent  gates,  supposed 
that  they  created  the  suffering  they  were  so  in- 
strumental in  relieving;  forgetting  that  the 
poor  will  ever  be  assembled  round  those  es- 
tablishments where-  their  sufferings  are  re- 
lieved ; and  that  to  represent  such  beneficent 
institutions  as  the  cause  of  this  distress,  is  just 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  decry  fever  hos- 
pitals, because  their  wards  are  generally  filled 
with  typhus  patients.”  * 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  abuses  have  existed 
among  thena ; but  they  were  of  a spiritual  and 
transient  character,  and  are  not  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  these  remarks.  Our  object 
has  been  to  exhibit  some  evidences  of  their  use- 
fulness in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  sketch 
which  we  have  drawn,  however  imperfect,  has 
proved  the  spirit  of  the  monastic  institutions 
to  he  eminently  social  in  its  tendency  and  ope- 
rations. They  have  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
most  magnificent  illustration  of  the  maxim, 
that  tinton  is  strength. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  vigor  of  the  im- 
pulse that  mpved  them,  and  which  after  1400 
years  is  still  unspent ; or  to  the  variety  and  suc- 
cess of  the  undertakings  in  which  it  displayed 
itself,  embracing  all  that  is  useful  to  mankind ; 
or  to  the  magnitude  of  its  achievements,  recog- 
nizing no  other  limits  than  the  boundaries  of 
the  world  ; we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  it  could  be  the  offspring  only  of  a power 

^ History  of  Europe,  vol.  iii,  p.  43. 


equally  gigantic  and  beneficent  It  was  Ibe 
impulse  that  has,  in  every  age,  brought  forth 
the  illustrious  benefactors  of  our  race.  It  was 
a principle  of  invincible  courage  and  indomi- 
table enterprise,  but  tempered  and  perfected  by 
the  kindliest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  It 
was  the  spirit  of  our  political  forefathers,  who 
assembled  in  solemn  council,  and  regardless 
of  minor  considerations,  pledged  their  lives, 
their  property,  and  their  sacred  honor,  to  unite 
the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights.  It  was  the  spirit  which 
the  world  admires  at  this  very  day  in  the  Ca- 
puchin friar,  the  Thaumaturgus  of  the  age,  who 
has  rallied  millions  round  the  standard  of  tem- 
perance, and  produced  a new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  morals. 

If,  as  it  has  been  predicted  by  a philosopher 
of  our  own  times,  the  American  people  are 
to  formula  the  thought  that  is  to  rule  the 
future,  let  it  be  remembered  that  success 
will  depend  essentially  on  the  firmness  of 
our  adherence  to  the  conciliatory  and  unitive 
principles  of  our  ancestors.  If  we  would  in- 
sure the  greatness  of  this  vast  republic,  it  must 
be  effected  by  a wise  and  practical  discrimina- 
tion of  that  spirit  which  is  selfish,  and  antago- 
nistic in  its  character,  and  would  seek  to  cuiteul 
the  social  privileges  of  any  one  man  or  any 
body  of  men ; from  that  which  is  humane, 
liberal,  communicative  in  its  effects,  and  is 
founded  on  the  love  of  order,  of  justice  and  truth. 

National  greatness  is  but  the  aggregate  of  in- 
dividual superiority ; and  individual  distinction 
can  be  erected  only  on  the  basis  of  that  virtue 
which  teaches  the  disregard  of  self  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  weal : for  no  man,”  it 
has  been  observed,  *^can  have  shrines  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  distant 
generations,  unless  hjs  own  heart  was  an  altar 
on  whichdaily  sacrifices  of  fervent  devotion  and 
magnanimous  self-denial,  were  offered  to  the 
only  true  object  of  human  worship.”  * Such 
are  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  all  the  con- 
ventual orders. 

* Edio.  Rcriew,  July,  1842. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SAUL. 


BT  JOBM  AUOOtTOf  IBCA. 

Gelboe  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain~ 

The  martyrs  who  battled  for  Israel  in  vain : 

For  the  sword  of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  Saul, 

And  the  vision  of  Endor  foreshadowed  his  fall. 

To  Gk>d  he  looked  heaven* ward  for  prophecy’s  beams, 

But  He  spoke  not  of  prophets,  nor  priesthood,  nor  dreams  ; 
The  hopes  of  the  monarch  of  Israel  were  crushed. 

And  the  last  pulse  of  hope  in  his  bosom  was  hushed. 

For  his  heart  had  rebelled,  and  he  slew  with  the  sword. 

By  the  Edomite  vassal,  the  priests  of  the  Lord ; 

His  crown  he  dishonored — his  trust  he  betrayed. 

And  why,  unrepentant,  look  heaven-ward  for  aid  ? 

The  Philistines  gathered  in  bannered  array, 

And  marched  for  the  field  where  the  Israelites  lay ; 

Earth  shook  like  an  infant,  from  mountain  to  glen, 

At  the  rush  of  their  spears  and  the  shout  of  their  men. 

As  the  lightning-winged  tempests  sweep  over  the  heath. 
Blazed  broadly  and  brightly  the  banners  of  death ; 

The  fated  Gelboe  with  slaughter  was  red, 

And  gushed  with  the  blood  of  the  dying  and  dead. 

Alas ! that  the  king,  once  beloved  of  God, 

Should  e’er  in  the  paths  of  the  tempter  have  trod — 

That  envy  should  tarnish  or  treason  should  dim 
The  glory  Jehovah  had  centered  in  him ! 

The  spirit  of  Saul  was  afflicted  that  day. 

For  vanquished  around  him  his  mighty  ones  lay ; 

The  banners  were  trampled  that  shone  in  his  fame, 

And  the  blood  of  his  sons  had  been  shed  for  his  shame. 

Unblessed,  unsustained  by  the  spirit  of  prayer, 

Faint,  bleeding  and  stricken  by  guilt  and  despair,. 

He  buried  his  sword  in  his  heart  to  the  hilt. 

And  perished,  a monarch  of  glory  and  guilt. 

When  to  David  these  tidings  of  agony  went. 

In  wildness  of  anguish  his  garments  he  rent ; 

And  he  and  his  people  thus  sadly  deplored 
The  SOD,  and  the  monarch  that  died  by  the  swonL 

THE  LAMENT. 

The  glory  of  Israel  is  slaiu. 

The  mighty  have  fallen  in  fight  I 
And  red  are  the  dews  that  will  rain 
On  bloody  Gelboe  to-night. 
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Not  in  Askalon’s  streets  nor  in  Gath 
Be  uttered  the  sound  of  its  voice. 

Lest  the  Philistines  triumph  in  wrath. 

And  the  pride  of  their  daughters  rejoice. 

Te  mountains,  no  Hfe-giving  dew. 

No  wealth  of  the  generous  rains 

From  heaven  shall  descend  upon  you, 

Nor  offerings  spring  on  your  plains. 

For  the  shield  of  the  monarch  is  now 
A part  of  the  Philistines’  spoil. 

And  pulseless  and  pale  is  his  brow — 

The  monarch  anointed  with  oil. 

Not  back  from  the  blood  of  the  slain 
Turned  Jonathan’s  shaft  on  the  field. 

Nor  did  Saul  on  the  ibeman  in  vain 
The  sword  of  his  energy  wield. 

In  their  life  they  were  lovely  and  fair. 

In  death  sleep  the  son  and  bis  sire ; 

They  were  swift  as  the  eagles  of  air. 

And  stronger  than  lions  in  ire. 

Fe-daughters  of  Israel  weep ! 

Over  Saul  who  hath  loved  to  behold 

Your  garments  with  ornaments  deep 
Emblazoned  with  purple  and  gold. 

Oh ! how  are  the  mighty  ones  slain ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  battle  gone  down ! 

And,  Jonathan ! thou ! in  the  reign 
Of  thy  youth,  from  thy  promised  renown. 

My  brother  !,how  deejdy  distressed 
Is  the  love  of  my  spirit  for  thee. 

And  the  fondness  that  dwelt  in  thy  breast 
Was  warmer  than  woman’s  for  me. 

Oh ! how  are  the  mighty  ones  slain ! 

How  vanquished  is  Israel’s  might ! 

And,  wielded  for  triumph  in  vain. 

How  lost  ate  the  weapons  of  fi^t ! 
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LEGAL  SCIENCE  IMPROVED  BY  THE  POPES. 

**  La  religioD  Cbiatleiine)  qoi  ne  aemble  avoir  poor  objel  que  la  ibUcile  de  PauUe  vie,  fbit  encore  notre  bonhenr  dans 
ceUe-d.”— MoKTBeqoiar,  Etprii  da  hit,  lib.  94,  ch.  iU. 


MURATORI  wrote  in  the  last  century  a 
work  entitled.  The  Drfeets  <f  JurUpru-^ 
denee,  giving  a cursory  sketch  of  the  ameliora- 
tions introduced  by  the  popes  into  that  science.* 
Other  learned  writers  of  the  present  century 
have  demonstrated  that  previous  to  Christianity 
the  world  abounded  in  barbarous  constitutions. 
AccordingtoBarthelemy,in  hisVoyagesdujemie 
•dnachams,  there  existed  both  among  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  Egyptians,  laws  which  virtually 
authorized  theft  Buchanan,  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  books  of  his  history,  affirms  that 
about  twelve  years  before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  laws  of  Scotland  sanctioned  ven- 
geance and  gross  immorality.  According  to 
Montesquieu,  Eqmi  dee  lots,  lib.  24,  it  was 
lawful  to  put  to  death  men  termed  usdess,  a 
comprehensive  term,  including  the  aged,  the 
decrepid,  the  lame,  6lc.  Fathers  possessed  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  their  children,  and 
masters  the  power  of  inflicting  death  upon 
their  slaves ; there  existed,  in  a word,  statutes 
the  most  iniquitous.  They  no  longer  exist, 
and  their  abolition  is  unquestionably  the  work 
of  the  successors  of  St  Peter,  the  great  prince 
of  the  apostles;  and  the  Christian  religion, 
whose  sole  object  seemed  to  be  the  felicity  of 
the  world  to  come,  is  the  source  of  man’s 
happiness,  even  in  this  life,  by  extricating  him 
from  the  labyrinth  of  so  many  absurd  legal 
systems.  **  La  reUgion  Chritiunne  (we  repeat 
with  the  celebrated  Montesquieu)  qtd  ne  sem- 
bk  (svoir  pour  objet  que  la  fdieiti  de  V autre  vie, 
fait  encore  notre  bonJmer  dans  eeUeci.^* 

These  are  incontestible  truths,  which  prove 
that  Christianity,  by  abolishing  the  legal 
codes  containing  such  unjust  laws,  has  been 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  jurisprudence.  But 
whilst  treating  of  this  subject,  we  may  here 

* See  the  GiomaU  delforo  Rom.  part  ii,  of  1840-41, 

page  313. 


notice  that  the  popes,  in  forming  a body  of 
laws  called  canon  law,  have  ameliorated  the 
civil  law,  as  has  been  shown  by  Bocco  of  Pa- 
lermo, in  his  work  entitled  ‘^Jus  canonteutn 
ad  ewUem  jurisprudentiam  perfidendam  quid 
attukrit,  an  extract  from  which  may  be  seen 
in  these  annals,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  38,  page  280, 
and  following. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  rank  our  trea- 
tise with  that  of  this  celebrated  and  learned 
writer,  or  with  the  dissertation  of  Caesar: 
‘‘  The  great  benefits  corf  erred  upon  mankind  in 
general  by  Christianity : printed  in  Venice  in 
1824.  Neither  do  we  intend  to  follow  up  that 
most  admirable  article  of  Spadalein : The  very 
great  advantages  of  which  Christianity  has  been 
productive  m cwU  society.  All  that  we  intend 
to  remark  here  is  simply,  that  the  Roman 
pontifls  greatly  improved  the  imperial  code, 
the  common  law,  in  a word,  jurisprudence; 
and  we  think  but  few  arguments  necessary  to 
establish  our  proposition. 

Jurisprudence  among  all  the  ancients  was 
Rerum  divinarum  et  humanarum  notitia;  justi, 
injustique  sdentia:  the  knowledge  of  things 
human  and  divine,  the  science  of  what  is  just 
and  what  is  unjust.  2 Inst,  de  just,  et  jure. 
And  here  Eisener  in  Elem.  jus.  civ.  lib.  1,  tit 
1 , de  just,  et  Jus.  observes  that  the  meaning 
of  this  is  that  jurisprudence  is  that  philosophy 
which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
just  Jideoque  census  est:  Jurisprudentiam 
esse  phitosophiam  qua  injfusti  sdentia  consistit:*^ 
from  which  we  derive  the  definition  com- 
monly adopted  by  the  modems,  that  jurispru- 
dence is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
and  the  proper  application  of  them  to  all  cases. 
Now  who  does  not  know  that  this  science  was 
perfected  by  Christianity  and  the  successors  of 
St  Peter? 

Giacomo  Alberti,  the  Bolognese  juriscon- 
sult, proves  .it  in  his  work  entitled,  **  Differ- 
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entia  inter  jus  eancnieum  et  jus  civile/^  in 
which  he  specifies  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
discrepancies  between  the  canonical  and  what 
is  termed  the  civil  law.  And  wherefore  do 
such  differences  exist  ? Because  the  science  of 
the  legist,  in  the  imperial  code,  contained  de- 
fects which  the  popes  were  unwilling  to  tolerate. 
Some  philosophers  have  been  known  to  ex- 
cuse the  legislators  of  the  Justinian  code  when 
they  promulgated  laws  not  strictly  just.  But 
the  popes  would  admit  no  excuse : they  raised 
their  voices  for  the  correction  of  the  codes, 
against  kings  and  emperors. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Italy 
was  invaded  by  foreign  and  barbarous  kings, 
and  the  popes  ceased  not  to  call  for  the 
modification  of  the  legal  >code  which  the  in- 
vaders had  not  reformed.*  They  did  effect 
then  some  amelioration.  Nor  did  they  confine 
their  wise  improvements  to  us  ; they  watched 
over  and  examined  into  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Hungary,  etc.,  and  Gre- 
gory IX,  in  his  letter  to  the  bbhop  of  Naples, 
and  Clement  IV,  in  1266,  in  another  letter  to 
Bela,  king  of  Hungary,  ordered  them  to  abolish 
entirely  from  the  civil  code  the  Justinian  law, 
TU.  De  his  qui  Sid  vel  oHeni  juris  sunt,  relating 
to  slaves  who  were  considered  as  res,  non  ho- 
mines, property,  not  men ; a law  which  had 
been  abolished  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  ever 
since  the  popes  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  plenary  jurisdiction.  But  to  continue: 
The  code  of  Justinian  made  it  lawful  to  usurp 
the  property  of  another,  held  by  right  of  long 
possession,  provided  that  the  possession  had 
been  entered  upon  in  good  faith;  although 
this  good  faith  should  cease  after  the  second 
year  of  possession,  and  the  possessor  discover 
that  the  property  belonged  to  another;  leg. 
Cum  notissimi,  leg.  Sicut  inre,et  leg.  Omnes  de 
preeseript.  30  ann.;  which  laws,  to  create  a 
valid  prescription,  did  not  require  good  faith, 
and  the  laws  fertum  37  } 1,  and  the  following 
law^.  de  usuris,  and  the  48th  { l,ff.  de  acquir 
rendo  rer.  dom.,  and  the  law  unic.  cod.  de  usu- 
cap.  which  ordained  that  the  same  prescriptive 
right  should  favor  those  who  purchased  an- 
other’s property  in  good  faith,  and  that  it 
should  be  sufficient  for  this  good  faith  to  have 
existed  in  the  beginning. 

*8ee  Tomaafin  in  ret.  et  nor.  Eoolea.  diacipl. 

part  2,  lib.  1,  chap.  74. 


But  were  these  imperial  ordinances  justi 
Who  does  not  see  that  a poor  man  could  be 
despoiled  of  his  property  without  any  hope  of 
recovering  it  ? And  who  would  not  consider 
that  law  much  better,  and  much  more  humane, 
which  requires  a continuance  of  good  faith  in 
the  possessor  1 Another  pope  has  corrected 
this  chapter  of  the  civil  code,  by  chap,  the  17th 
Si  dil^enti,  chap.  20th  Qtumiam  omne  deeret, 
lib.  2,  tit.  26  de  prceseript.,  the  utility  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Benedict  XIV,  Epist.  ad  JVtcoL 
Hereasium  19th  March  1752,  n.  23.  Those 
strange  legal  minutiae  introduced  by  the  leg. 
Juris  gentium  ff.  de  paetis,  a law  which  refused 
all  action  upon  bare  promises  without  the  so- 
lemn legal  formalities,  were  amended  in  chap. 
1,  Jintigonis,  Deeret.  lib.  1,  tit  35,  de  paetis. 

What  has  not  been  said  in  our  day  of  the 
ancient  prison  laws?  These  also  were  amended 
by  the  popes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Dissert, 
of  the  Rev.  Carlo  Luigi  Moraehini,  published 
in  these  annals,  vol.  xi,  part  31,  page  69,  en- 
titled **  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  the  first  who 
effected  a reformation  of  the  prison  system.” 
It  is  said  that  the  criminal  practice  of  testimony, 
to  discover  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  accu- 
sation, takes  its  origin  from  the  first  law  de 
paganxM  cod,  Theodos.  enacted  by  Constantine, 
and  from  another  of  Valentinian  the  elder, 
both  inserted  in  the  above  mentioned  Justinian 
code,  which  laws  sanctioned  the  pracdoe  of 
decimadon.  But  these  absurd  crueldes  were 
protested  against  by  the  holy  canons  of  the 
pondffs,  who  loudly  demanded  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  disgrace  jurispru- 
dence, as  we  see  in  the  4th  canon,  JVbncportef 
ex  Laodicenis  36,  et  can.  1.  ex  cone,  rom,  sub 
Gregorio  11  ad  st^erstitionum  eveUendas  rek- 
qmas  edita,  quibus  adhuc  Longobardi  detins- 
bantur.  The  pracdce  of  torturing  was  sdU 
condnued,  it  is  true,  but  not  as  before.  Little 
by  lifile,  it  was  endrely  discondnued  throogh 
the  intervendon  of  the  popes.*  Another 

* It  is  tme  that  the  use  of  tortures  atill  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  oentarr,  but  not  to  such  a barbarous 
extent  as  in  thetimeof  the  Longobardi.  The  popes  eu- 
dearored  to  diminish  those  cruelties,  and  finally  abolish 
them  entirely.  Leo  X tolerated  them  (or  thegreatest 
crimes  only.  Paul  III,  by  the  Const.  58,  ordained 
in  the  above  mentioned  cases  torture  should  not  be  in- 
flicted unless  with  praevia  indicia  suJKeimtia.  Pius 
IV  desired,  even  in  such  eases, either  that  they  should 
be  entirely  abolished,  or  that  a copy  of  the  indictaseat 
should  be  furnished,  to  enable  the  accused  party  to  an- 
swer in  his  own  defence,  Farinae.  cons.  103  per  tot. 
It  was  finally  abolished  endrely. 
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iDhuman  law  existed  in  the  ancient  crimi- 
nal codes.  By  the  Nov.  89  ex  eomplexu, 
both  father  and  mother  were  exempted  from 
any  obligation  of  supporting  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. Was  the  crime  of  the  parent  then  to 
fall  upon  the  innocent  offspring  ? Pope  Cle- 
ment III  repealed  this  law  by  the  chap.  5, 
Quum  haberet  et  ibi  gloee,  final  Decret.  lib.  4, 
tit.  7,deeo  gtci  duxit  in  matrim,  etc.  The  Napo- 
lean  code  (I  neither  intend  to  praise  or  blame 
it),  which  made  so  much  noise  during  late 
years,  look  the  greater  part  of  its  ordinances 
^«d  articles  from  Justinian,  as  we  can  see  by 
ccftDparing,.with  the  Roman  laws,  the  official 
translation  printed  at  Milan  by  Sonzogno,  1811, 
vol.  3.  However  the  editors  of  this  code  were 
aware  that  if  the  Roman  laws  were  copied 
without  the  alterations  made  by  the  popes,  the 
Napoleon  code  would  be  defective.  They 
were  therefore  obliged  to  take  some  things 
from  the  canon  law.  The  article  333,  grant- 
ing to  children,  legitimated  by  a subsequent 
marriage,  the  same  rights  which  would  have 
been  theirs  had  they  sprung  from  that  ma|r- 
riage,  is  taken  from  the  chap.  Tania  vis  Extra 
qui  filii  sint  legitim.  In  the  same  way,  the 
art.  756,  which  establishes  with  regard  to  na- 
tural children,  that  they  cannot  inherit  unless 
acknowledged  by  their  parents,  is  an  ordi- 
nance borrowed  from  the  canon,  Quid  est, 
qucest.  7,  caus.  35,  and  it  is  a very  just  one, 
for  though  they  have  a right  to  be  supported, 
they  have  not  therefore  a right  to  inheritance. 
We  have  given  these  extracts  to  show  that, 
without  the  corrections  made  by  the  pontifical 
authority,  the  Justinian  code  is  a defective 
code.  Therefore  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
popes ; and  lienee  it  must  be  inferred  that  they 
have  ameliorated  the  imperial  law ; in  a word, 
they  have  benefited  jurisprudence. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  science  of  jurisprudence?  The 
earliest  schools  of  law  appeared  in  the  papal 
states.  Not  only  Italians,  but  foreigners  were 
obliged  to  study  law  within  the  papal  ter- 
ritory. Hisloria  juris  Eomano  J^eapd,  edit, 
J^eapol,  1760,  typograph,  Gravier,  pag.  88 

at  vero  cum  temporum  barbarie  rerum  ewi- 

Hum  ardo  ac  literanm  splendor  drfeeerit,  (He 
alluded  to  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Justinian  juris- 
prudence which  flourished  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  was  subjected  to  a thousand  poli- 
tical vicissitudes  commenced  by  the  barbarians 


that  entered  Italy  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  continued  under  other  differ- 
ent circumstances  in  the  ninth  century.)  Diu 
id  nudi  perduravit,  ut  nemo,  qui  jus  Romanorum 
doceret,  Et  eerie  primus  Peppo  Bomnioe  earn 
artemprqfiteri  ccepit,  ac  deinde  Imerius  Germanus 
quern  Constantinopoli  jus  didicisse  seribit,  In- 
nocentius  Cironius  Observat,  juris,  can.  vol.  5, 
et  post  has  alii,  Qui  adeo  prqfecemnt  ut  ItaU 
Bononutm  se  conferentes,  ut  jus  civile  diseerent, 
mire  capi  cceperint  juris  studio,  atque  Itakrxm 
exempU)  coeteroe  gentes.^^ 

Renazzi,  in  his  History  of  the  Universities 
of  learning  in  Rome,  affirms,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Boniface  VIII,  by 
founding  the  celebrated  Roman  university 
gave  a powerful  stimulus  to  the  progress  of 
legal  studies.  Hence  also  the  reforms  in  the 
practice  of  the  bar.  How  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  jus  civile  was  carried  on  before,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  We  may  obtain  a slight  idea 
of  it  by  some  laws  de  officio  judicis,  de  pubL 
judic,  etc.  There  were  judges  who  jus  die- 
bant;  there  were  others  who  judicare  dice- 
bantur;  there  were  those  pro  iribunali  sedentes; 
and  there  were  others  called  de  Plano;  there 
were  some  who  de  jure  cognoscebant,  and  there 
were  others  who  exceptionem,  replicationem, 
tripUcationem,  ete.,audiebant,  contestataque  Ute, 
ddbant  judicem.  The  whole  chapter,  entitled 
de  extraordinariis  cognitionibus,  comprised  a 
thousand  other  different  proceedings.* 

The  successors  of  Boniface  applied  them- 
selves to  remove  from  the  civil  code  the  super- 
fluous ordinances  that  intervened  when  a case 
was  to  be  put  on  trial.  Pope  John  XXII 
effected  the  first  amelioration.  The  pontiff 
Martin  V,  in  a bull  dated  1422,  approves  of 
the  above  mentioned  amelioration,  and  ordains 
that  they  be  observed  also  ab  auditoribus  rotce 
Romance  ac  advoeatis  procuratoribtu  ac  notarUs 
ejus  curice,  which  ameliorations  were  after- 
wards brought  to  perfection  by  Pius  IV  in  the 
year  1561  by  a bull,  commencing,  “/n  tharono 
justitice  super  omnes  gentes  et  regna  meritis  Ucet 
impanbus,  supema  dispositwne  constituti,  ad  ea 
quee  juris  et  justieice  cultum  et  observantiam 
concemunt,  dirigimus  potissimum  adem  nostros 
mentis,  ut  universis  nationibus  ad  sedem  apostoH- 
cam  omnium  fidelium  matrem  et  magidram  pro 

* See  Einncc.  in  the  work  already  cited,  tectiOD 
864  and  1319,  nore. 
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Utium  et  ecntrovernanm  inter  eos  v^entUm 
deemone  recurrentibus  longis  judHeionm  curri- 
cuU$  subJatis,  ac  minonbui,  quamjien  pokdt 
di^endUs,  opportune  conwlatur.^^  * 

The  popes  encouraged  lawyers  in  the  study 
of  this  science.f  Medical  jurisprudence  was 
little  understood.  Alexander  VII  induced 
Paolo  Zacchia  to'write  a treatise  upon  it  in  one 
folio  volume^  which  is  entitled,  Qjuedtonet  me- 
dico4egales.  At  the  instigation  of  Philip  Minu- 
tolo,  archbishop  of  Naples,  Charles  II,  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  entrusted  to  twelve  juris- 
consults the  compilation  of  the  code  of  usages 
for  his  kingdom,  by  which  means  barbarous 
customs  were  removed  from  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  age.^ 

The  founding  of  places  of  public  charity, 
whereby  the  law  against  usury,  sanctioned  by 
Justinian,  were  carried  into  execution,  con- 
tributed equally  to  the  improvements  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  A misinterpretation  applied 
to  the  answer  of  Scevola,  brought  forward  by 
Triboniano  in  the  law,  5 ff.  de  not,  fcenat. 

* The  lAUrarv  /oumoZ  of  Naples,  the  Lucifero  ano. 
lY  of  the  8th  of  Decemb.  1841,  No.  44,  in  ao  article, 
signed  by  V.  Lamonaco,  rlancing  at  the  question  of 
law  treated  by  Nicolas  Nieolini,  attorney-general  of 
the  king,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Naples,  quotes  the 
following  words : **  Judges  have  two  step-mothers,” 
said  Plato,  **  delay  and  precipitation.”  1 contend  that 
the  P^poa  hare  endearored  to  avoid  both  extremes. 

t ^e  famous  jurisconsult,  surnamed  the  Fountain 
of  the  Law,  who  taught  law  first  in  Bologna  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  was  Henry  Bartolomei,  who  lived  In 
the  thirteenth  century.  Asa  reward  of  his  merit,  he 
was  made  a Cardinal  by  Urban,  IV  in  1261.  See  the 
word  Bartolomei,  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  celebrated 
Chevalier  Maroni. 

X Cit.  Hist,  juris  Romano- Ncapol.  p.  186. 


gave  rise  to  the  decretal  of  Gregory  IX,  tap.  1 
uU,  detuurie.  Upon  this  decretal  there  arose 
other  serious  coatwversies. 

Finally,  the  college  of  lawyers,  called  con- 
sistorial,*  invested  with  the  administration  of 
Rome,  have  conferred  innumeiable  benefits 
upon  jurisprudence,  since  its  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  amelioration  of  its  schools.  What 
more  then  could  be  required  ? 

The  Jushnian  laws  have  been  reformed  by 
the  sovereign  pontiffs.  Those  legislators  who 
have  attempted  to  follow  the  imperial  code, 
and  base  their  ordinances  upon  it,  have  per- 
ceived that,  without  the  corrections  introduced 
by  the  popes,  they  would  have  a defective 
code.  This  to  us  is  clearly  manifest  It  has 
also  been  seen  that  the  first  university  for  the 
improvement  of  jurisprudence  flourished  in 
the  pontifical  states.  And,  finally,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  sovereign  pontiffs  adopted 
every  means  to  induce  lawyers  to  pursue  this 
study,  in  order  to  bring  the  law  department  to 
perfection,  and  make  it  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results.  We  could  add  much  lo 
what  precedes ; we  could  bring  forward  many 
other  ailments.  But  it  is  unnecessary : the 
demonstration  which  we  have  ^ren,  ^oogli 
very  short,  is  unanswerable;  we  fearlessly 
leave  the  decision  to  the  friends  of  justice. 

* Th«  order  of  the  oontistorial  advocatee  originated 
in  1166.  *<lt  w a very  reapeetaUe  body  of  lawyen, 
who  fiimith,  alwayt,  gratuitous  senriee  for  the  iMior, 
the  imprisoned,  and  especially  those  under  capitsloon- 
viotion.*’  See  the  celebrated  Moreni,  tad  Dr.  Eag- 
land’s  Cerem.  of  Week,  p.  27.  Clement  IV,  Bom- 
face  YlII,  Paul  V,  Innocent  X,  Clement  WJ,  Bene- 
dict XIY,  Ac.,  had  been  memtera  of  thia  body. 
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ST.  GELASIUS,born  at  Rome,  as  he  him- 
self declares,  although  most  writers  call 
him  an  African,  after  having  been  secretary  to 
St.  Felix,  succeeded  him  on  the  2d  of  March, 
and  held  the  see  for  four  years,  eight  months, 
and  eleven  days.  This  pope,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, was  occupied  with  the  troubles  of  the 
eastern  church,  which  he  could  not  terminate. 
Euphemius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  not 
being  willing  publicly  to  condemn  the  memory 
of  Acacius,  Gelasius  constantly  refiised  to 


communicate  with  him.  We  mention,  as 
another  proof  of  his  zeal,  that  he  bnraed  the 
books  of  the  Manicheans,  whom  he  banished 
from  Rome.  To  this  ceal,  Gdasius  joined 
great  knowledge;  the  sacramentary  whieh 
bears  his  name,  although  it  may  not  be  en- 
tirely his,  his  decretal  upon  the  authentic 
boo^,  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Anastasioi 
in  defence  of  the  council  of  Chakedon,  his  | 
treatise  ngainst  Eutyches  and  Nestorins,  show  | 
his  inflinate  acquaintance  with  ecclesiasticsl  I 
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matters.  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  sepenty 
bishops,  which  Gelasius  convoked  at  Rome  in 
the  year  494,  and  during  which  a catalogue  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  was  drawn  up,  conforma- 
ble to  that  which  the  Catholic  church  receives 
at  the  present  day,  we  find  many  fathers  of 
the  church  mentioned  with  distinction,  among 
whom  are  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Au- 
gustine, St.  Hilary,  St  Jerome,  and  St  Pros- 
per. Gelasius  was  the  first  who  appropriated 
the  Ember-days  for  ordinations.  This  pontifif 
to  his  zeal  and  knowledge  united  a rare  piety, 
giving  all  the  time  unoccupied  by  his  sublime 
functions  to  prayer  or  to  holy  conversations 
with  the  most  worthy  servants  of  God.  Ele- 
vated to  the  most  eminent  dignity,  he  regarded 
it  as  a heavy  burden,  and  a true  servitude 
which  rendered  him  accountable  to  the  whole 
world.  Hd  assisted  all  the  poor  whom  he 
could  discover,  and  he  himself  lived  like  a poor 
man  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigorous  aus- 
terities. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a pope  so  se- 
vere to  himself  should  require  a great  regu- 
larity of  manners  in  others.  The  Christians 
of  that  period  unfortunately  gave  too  much 
cause  for  his  just  reproaches.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  the  number  of 
disorderly  Christians  was  so  great,  that  St.  Au- 
gustine believed  himself  obliged  to  warn  those 
pagans  of  it  who  wished  to  become  converts, 
that  they  might  be  less  surprised  and  scandal- 
ized. The  general  laxity  had  crept  even 
among  the  clergy.  St.  Jerome  says  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  Rome : ‘‘  There  are  among  them 
those  who  solicit  the  priesthood  or  deaconship 
that  they  may  be  able  to  approach  women 
more  freely ; all  their  care  consists  in  adorning 
their  persons  with  costly  and  elegant  apparel ; 
they  use  perfumes  and  curl  their  hair  with 
irons  3 rings  glitter  on  their  fingers,  they  walk 
with  an  affected  gait;  you  would  think  them 
young  bridegrooms  rather  than  clergymen.” 
St.  John  Chrysostom  also  found  much  to  re- 
form in  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constantino- 
ple. But  Salvien  has  left  a sad  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  African  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  Carthage  by  Genseric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  in  439.  **  None  were  more  corrupt,” 
said  he,  ‘‘  even  among  the  barbarians.  The 
senseless  cries  of  the  Chrbtians  of  that  city 
VoL.  III.— No.  10.  63 


filled  the  circus,  and  the  theatre  echoed  with 
their  infamous  bufiboneries,  while  the  walls 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  enemies  who 
environed  them.  Some  were  slaughtered  with- 
out, while  those  within  the  city  placed  no  re- 
straint upon  their  impure  desires;  the  noise  of 
the  various  theatres  and  the  sound  of  arms, 
the  cries  of  the  dying  on  one  side,  and  the 
clamor  of  buffoons  and  of  their  spectators  on 
the  other,  were  so  intermingled,  that  the  la- 
mentations of  those  who  perished  in  the  com- 
bat could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
shouts  of  the  people  in  the  circus.”  Towards 
the  end  of  this  century.  Pope  Gelasius  was 
obliged  expressly  to  prohibit  the  celebration  of 
the  Lupercales,  which  were  games  in  honor 
of  Pan,  and  still  practised  in  Rome.  He  found 
Christians  who  publicly  affirmed  that  those 
who  did  not  appease  the  god  Februcerius 
would  be  afflicted  with  disease;  and  the  holy 
pope  reproached  them  severely  with  their  dis- 
orders ; they  were  neither  Christians  nor  pa- 
gans; in  delivering  themselves  up  to  supersti- 
tions or  vice  they  ceased  to  be  Christians,  and 
for  this  reason  we  should  not  make  religion 
responsible  for  the  unworthiness  of  those  who 
dishonored  it  by  their  conduct,  which  she  re- 
garded with  horror.  Gelasius  died  on  the  21st 
of  September,  496. 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  28ih  of  September 
by  St.  Anastasius  11,  a Roman,  who  reigned 
but  one  year,  two  months,  and  twenty- three 
days.  Vainly  did  the  latter  endeavor  to  put 
an  end  to  the  schism  of  Acacius,  and  to  with- 
draw from  it  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  who 
persecuted  the  Catholics.  But  at  a time  when 
no  sovereign  in  the  world  professed  the  Ro- 
man faith,  and  all  were  plunged  in  the  dark- 
ness of  heresy  or  paganism,  this  pontiff  had  the 
consolation  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Europe  embrace  the  true  religion  5 
this  was  Clovis,  first  Christian  king  of  France, 
who  received  baptism  at  Rheims,  on  Christmas 
day,  496,  from  the  hands  of  St.  Remi.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year  An- 
astasius wrote  to  Clovis  to  congratulate  that 
"Most  Christian  king”  on  his  conversion; 
this  title  a great  number  of  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  France  have  faithfully  realized. 

After  Anastasius’  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  November,  498,  St.  Symraachus  was 
elected.  He  was  a native  of  Sardinia,  arch- 
deacon of  the  church  of  Rome,  a man  of  aus- 
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tere  life«  great  zeal,  and  spotless  virtue.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  fifteen  years  and  eight 
months,  commenced  with  the  sixth  century, 
a diflicult  epoch,  when  the  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  less  pious,  princes  were  less 
zealous  for  religion,  the  manners  of  people 
were  less  simple  and  innocent,  the  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  diminished,  and  those  great 
examples  of  virtue  which  shine  forth  at  every 
step  in  the  preceding  centuries,  were  more 
rarely  met  with ; an  epoch,  however,  in  which 
there  were  truly  great  bishops  among  the 
Gauls,  and  the  apostolic  see  possessed  some 
popes  of  extraordinary  merit,  such  as  St 
G regory  the  Great  King  Clovis  of  France  also 
rendered  himself  illustrious  in  so  many  ways 
that  few  princes  can  be  compared  to  him. 

During  the  ordination  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  a zealous  adherent  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  Festus  and  Probinus  opposed  to 
him  Lawrence,  arch-priest  of  the  basilica  of 
St  Mary  Major,  who  was  the  fourth  anti- 
pope; it  is  even  said  that  Lawrence,  whose 
schism  caused  great  disorders  in  the  city,  was 
elected  only  by  means  of  the  cabals  and  bribe- 
ries of  the  patrician  Festus,  who  had  promised 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  to  make  the  pope 
subscribe  to  the  formulary  of  faith,  published 
in  favor  of  the  Eutychian  heretics.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  schism,  the  two  parties  referred  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  Theodoric,  king  of 
Italy,  although  an  Arian,  and  he  decided  that 
he  should  remain  in  the  holy  see  who  had 
been  first  ordained  and  had  received  the  great- 
est number  of  votes.  Upon  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  Symmachus  was  confirmed,  and 
Lawrence  was  the  first  to  subscribe  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  true  pope,  who  made  him  bishop  of 
Nocera ; but  having  afterwards  caused  new 
troubles,  a council,  held  in  502,  deposed  him 
and  sent  him  into  exile.  In  tlie  meanwhile 
Symmachus  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
schismatics,  whom  Theodoric  secretly  sup- 
ported ; they  accused  him  of  great  crimes,  and 
Theodoric,  in  the  year  501,  assembled  at  Rome 
a council  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter.  The 
bishops  represented  forcibly  to  the  prince 
that  the  pope  himself  ought  to  assemble  the 
council ; that  the  holy  see  had  that  right  both 
by  the  primacy  derived  from  St.  Peter,  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  authority  which  the 
council  exercised  ; and  that  there  had  been  no 
example  of  a pope  having  ever  been  subjected 


to  the  judgment  of  his  inferiors.”  Theodoric 
having  justified  himself  by  the  concurrence  of 
Symmachus,  the  council  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness, and  declared  the  pontiff  innocent  This 
decision  having  reached  Gaul,  the  bishops  be- 
came alarmed  and  appointed  St  Avilas,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  to  write  to  Rome  in  the  name  of 
all,  to  complain  of  the  prelates’  having  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  judge  the  pope.  It  is 
not  easy,”  said  he,  **  to  understand  how  a su- 
perior, and  still  more  the  head  of  the  church, 
can  be  judged  by  his  inferiors.”  He  praised 
the  fathers,  however,  for  having  proclaimed 
the  innocence  of  the  pontiff.  But  the  enemies 
of  4he  pope  were  not  satisfied ; excited  by  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  they  published  a calum- 
nious libel  against  him  as  well  as  the  judges 
who  absolved  him;  condemned  the  form  of 
their  judgment,  and  demanded  the  convocation 
of  a new  council  more  numerous  than  the  first. 
They  were  at  length  satisfied  in  503.  Enno- 
dius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  produced  an  apology 
which  he  had  composed  for  Symmachus,  and 
in  which  he  said  that  God  permitted  those  only 
to  occupy  the  pontifical  chair  whom  he  had 
predestined  to  be  saints.  Most  of  the  popes, 
from  the  commencement  of  Christianity  to  that 
period,  says  Fleury,  had  lived  such  holy  lives, 
that  such  an  idea  could  easily  have  arisen. 
The  apology  was  unanimously  adopted.  Sym- 
machus excommunicated  Anastasius,  who  had 
declared  himself  against  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don. The  emperor,  offended  by  this  measure, 
accused  him  of  Manicheism,  although  the 
pope  had  banished  the  partisans  of  that  heresy 
from  Rome ; but  the  latter  vindicated  himself 
with  all  the  dignity  which  becomes  the  Christian 
priesthood.  In  the  midst  of  this  opposition  he 
built  the  churches  of  St  Andrew,  St  Agatha, 
St  Pancras,  Sts.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  paar- 
tyrs,  and  St  Martin  in  the  city,  enriching  them 
at  the  same  time  with  superb  chalices,  cibori- 
ums,  shrines,  and  vases  of  massive  silver. 
He  is  said  to  have  ordained  that  the  Cfkrna  tn 
exeelna  should  be  sung  at  mass  on  Sundays 
and  on  the  feasts  of  the  martyrs.  His  charity 
for  the  poor  was  as  great  as  his  zeal  for  the 
adorning  and  enriching  of  churches.  The  last 
year  of  his  pontificate,  he  appointed  St  Cesa- 
rius,  bishop  of  Arles,  his  vicar  among  the 
Gauls,  with  power  to  assemble  councils ; he 
gave  him  at  the  same  time  the  pallium;  and 
Cesarius  is  the  first  western  bishop  who  wore 
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this  badge.  Clovis  having  received  a crown 
of  gold  from  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  pre- 
sented it  to  Symmachus,  who  placed  it  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter.  This  pope  died  on  the  19th 
of  July,  514,  after  a reign  of  fifteen  years  and 
eight  months. 

St.  Hormisdas,  deacon,  bom  at  Frosinona, 
in  Campagna,  was  elected  on  the  26th  of  July. 
He  sent  three  legations  to  Constantinople,  in 
the  years  515,  517  and  519,  to  reconcile  that 
church  with  the  holy  see,  and  the  last  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  the  schism  caused 
by  the  Eutychians.  The  fear  of  favoring  the 
partisans  of  that  heresy  prevented  Hormisdas 
from  yielding,  in  the  year  520,  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Scythian  monks,  who  requested 
him  to  approve  the  famous  proposition, One 
of  the  Trinity  has  suffered  although  it  would 
bear  an  orthodox  sense,  as  Pope  John  II  after- 
wards declared,  adding  that  he  suffered  in  the 
flesh.”  The  same  year  he  condemned  the  doc- 
trine of  Faustus,  of  Riez,  on  grace  and  free 
will.  During  a pontificate  of  nine  years  and 
ten  days,  Hormisdas  was  a model  of  patience# 
charity  and  modesty,  and  watched,  with  inde- 
fatigable attention  over  all  the  churches : in- 
structed the  clergy  in  the  duties  of  their  state, 
and  taught  them  psalmody.  He  rendered 
himself  illustrious  by  the  peace  which  he  pro- 
cured for  the  eastern  churches,  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Manicheans,  whom  he  banished 
from  Rome,  by  his  alms,  and  his  liberality  to 
the  churches.  The  most  ancient  privileges 
accorded  to  the  monasteries  of  the  west  by  the 
holy  see,  are  attributed  to  Hormisdas.  Among 
the  letters  of  this  pontiff  still  extant,  the  one 
addressed  to  Sallust  of  Seville,  his  vicar  in 
Spain,  shows  how  great  was  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  popes  in  the  church,  a long 
time  before  the  false  decretals.  Hormisdas 
died  on  the  6th  of  August,  523. 

His  successor.  Saint  John  I,  a Tuscan,  son 
of  Constantins,  and  a priest,  elected  on  the 
13th  of  August,  occupied  the  holy  see  but  two 
years  and  about  nine  months,  and  died  a mar- 
tyr on  the  18ih  of  May,  526.  The  occasion 
of  his  glorious  death  was  this  : the  emperor 
Justinus,  having  published  an  edict  command- 
ing the  Arians  to  restore  the  churches  which 
they  had  seized,  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  The- 
odoric,  the  protector  of  Arianism,  obliged  the 
pope  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Justinus  to  recall 


it  On  arriving  there,  John  received  the 
greatest  honors ; all  the  inhabitants  went  out 
to  meet  him  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  bear- 
ing crosses  and  wax  tapers;  the  emperor 
prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  and  wished  to 
be  crowned  a second  time  by  his  hand.  John, 
as  may  be  presumed,  acted  more  as  pope  than 
as  ambassador  from  Theodoric.  On  his  return, 
Theodoric  threw  him  into  prison  at  Ravenna, 
where  sufferings  shortened  his  days. 

Theodoric,  after  mature  deliberation,  fixed 
his  choice  upon  Saint  Felix  IV,  a Samnite, 
and  son  of  Castorius,  whom  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted as  most  worthy : he  was  ordained  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince.  God  permitted  him  to  govern 
the  church  with  great  zeal.  Athalaric,  suc- 
cessor of  Theodoric,  although  an  Arian,  re- 
spected his  pastoral  virtues  and  granted  him 
many  favors.  Thus,  this  king  of  the  Goths, 
out  of  consideration  to  Felix,  issued  a solemn 
edict  in  favor  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  church,  and  took  measures  to  insure  a due 
respect  for  ecclesiastics.  There  is  still  extant 
a letter  from  this  pope  to  St  Cesarius  of  Arles, 
in  which  he  approves  the  regulations  of  the 
Gallic  bishops,  forbidding  the  elevation  of 
laics  to  the  priesthood  before  they  have  been 
well  tried  by  the  clergy.  This  good,  simple, 
and  humble  pontiff  died  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, 530,  after  a reign  of  four  years  and  more 
than  two  months. 

The  election  of  Saint  Boniface  II,  a Roman 
by  birth,  but  a Goth  by  descent,  which  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  October,  was  disturbed 
by  the  schism  of  Dioscorus,  deacon  of  the 
^man  church  and  the  fifth  anti-pope.  Sup- 
ported by  Athalaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  this 
schism  would  have  produced  bad  conse* 
quences,  if  God  had  not  prevented  them  by 
the  death  of  Dioscorus,  which  occurred  some 
days  afterwards.  Boniface,  alarmed  at  the 
troubles  which  had  accompanied  his  promo- 
tion, and  fearing  that  the  same  might  occur  at 
his  death,  forced  the  bishops,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  council  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
in  the  year  531,  to  authorize  him  to  choose  a 
successor:  he  designated  the  deacon  Vigilius, 
This  novelty,  contrary  to  the  holy  canons, 
was  revoked  in  another  council,  and  Boniface 
dying  after  a reign  of  two  years  and  twenty- 
six  days,  John  II,  surnamed  Mereurinu,  a Ro- 
man, and  a priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Clement, 
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was  elected  to  succeed  him.  John  II  was  or- 
dained on  the  22d  of  January^  533,  and  his 
death  occurred  on  the  27th  of  May,  535;  con- 
sequently he  occupied  the  holy  see  only  two 
years  and  four  months.  It  was  he  who,  afler 
the  addition  which  we  have  already  spoken  of, 
approved  the  famous  proposition,  One  of  the 
Trinity  has  suffered,”  which  had  made  so  much 
noise  under  Hormisdas. 

The  reign  of  St.  Agapete  I,  or  Agapetus,  son 
of  the  priest  Gordian,  ordained  on  the  3d  of 
June,  535,  was  still  shorter  than  that  of  John, 
continuing  but  eleven  months ; although  .brief, 
it  was  most  glorious.  Agapete  established  in 
Rome  an  academy  in  which  the  belles-lettres 
were  taught  Going  to  Constantinople,  at  the 
instance  of  Theodatus,  king  of  the  Goths,  who 
feared  that  the  emperor  Justinian  would  carry 
the  war  into  Italy,  he  opposed,  with  great 
strength  of  character,  the  heretics,  and  the  pro- 
tection which  the  emperor  extended  to  them. 
Thus  he  would  not  see  Anthymus  transferred 
from  the  bishopric  of  Trebizond  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  empress  Theodora,  because  that 
patriarch  opposed,  in  union  with  her,  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Justinian,  deceived  by 
his  wife,  uselessly  pressed  the  pope  to  com- 
municate with  him.  Agapete,  to  the  menaces 
which  the  prince  made  of  sending  him  into 
exile,  answered  with  heroic  constancy,  *‘I 
thought  that  I had  spoken  to  a Catholic  em- 
peror, but  I see  that  it  was  a Diocletian.”  He 
finally  convinced  the  emperor  that  Anthymus 
was  not  orthodox,  and  induced  him  to  consent 
to  his  deposition,  which  he  himself  pro- 
nounced in  a council  held  at  Constantinople. 
Agapete  afterwards  presented  to  Justinian  a 
petition  from  ninety-two  bishops,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  the  evils  caused  by  the  heretics 
in  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  east.  But 
he  could  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Italy,  the  conquest  of  which  appeared 
to  him  certain,  from  the  measures  which  he 
had  adopted.  Agapete  was  on  the  point  of 
returning,  when  a sudden  malady  carried  him 
off  on  the  22d  of  April,  536.  The  disinterest- 
edness of  the  holy  pontiff  rendered  him  so 
poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pledge  the  sacred 
vessels  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  to  Constantinople. 
Agapetus  wished  to  excommunicate  Clotaire 
I,  king  of  France,  for  having  slain  Gautier 


dnr vetoi,  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  chureh  of 
Soissons,  at  the  moment  of  the  adoration  of 
the  cross. 

St  Silverius,  a native  of  Campania,  son  of 
Pope  Hormisdas,  who  had  been  married  before 
entering  the  service  of  the  church,  ascended 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and 
occupied  it  four  years.  Theodatus,  king  of 
the  Goths,  placed  him  there  by  force ; but  his 
accession  was  not  considered  canonical  till 
after  the  clergy  of  Rome  bad  consented  to  hb 
appointment  Belisarius,  the  emperor’s  gen- 
eral, having  taken  possession  of  Rome,  the 
empress  Theodora,  wife  of  Justinian,  resolved 
to  profit  by  this  occasion  to  extend  the  sect 
of  the  Acephali,  a branch  of  Eutychianbm. 
Having  vainly  solicited  Silverius  to  re-establbh 
Anthymus  in  his  station,  and  to  abrogate  the 
decrees  of  Chalcedon,  she  resolved  upon  hb 
deposition.  The  protection  which  Theodatus 
had  accorded  to  Silverius,  served  as  a pre- 
text to  accuse  him  of  favoring  the  Goths. 
She  fabricated  letters  in  his  name,  addressed 
to  the  hostile  king;  whereupon  Belisarius 
deposed  the  pope  and  exiled  him,  on  the  17th 
of  November,  537,  to  Patara  in  Sicily,  and 
appointed  in  his  place,  on  the  22d  of  the  same 
month,  Vigilius,  son  of  the  consul  John,  and 
deacon  of  the  Roman  church.  These  violences 
were  committed  with  the  consent  of  Justinian, 
whilst  Vitigius  besieged  Rome.  But  the 
bishop  of  Patara,  warmly  espousing  the  cause 
of  Silverius,  visited  the  emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople, menaced  him  with  the  judgments  of 
God  unless  he  repaired  the  scandal,  and  said 
to  him : There  are  many  kings  in  the  world, 
but  there  is  but  one  pope  in  the  universal 
church.  Justinian  ordered  the  recall  and  re- 
establishment of  the  pontiff,  but,  as  he  re-en- 
tered Italy,  he  was  again  arrested  by  Belisa- 
rius, at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  who  wbhed 
thus  to  find  favor  with  the  empress,  and  ban- 
ished him  to  the  island  of  Palmaria,  opposite 
Terracina.  The  bishops  of  Fundi,  Ferma, 
Terracina  and  Mintem,  visited  him  there; 
and  with  them  he  held  a synod  and  excom- 
municated Vigilius,  who  had  been  bribed  to 
usurp  the  apostolic  see.  He  was  so  much 
offended  by  this  proceeding,  that  he  caused 
Silverius  to  be  more  strictly  confined;  and 
this  good  pope  died  of  starvation  and  grief  on 
the  20th  of  June,  540.  Others  say  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  the  wife  of  Bdi- 
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sarins*  Divers  miraeles  were  wrought  at  hn 
tomb  aAer  his  death. 

The  election  of  Vigilins,  evidentljr  null, 
was  ratified  after  the  death  of  the  true  head  of 
the  church,  and  this  pope  afterwards  governed 
the  church  for  fifteen  years,  with  as  much 
piety  and  zeal  as  he  had  shown  violence, 
cmelty,  and  avarice  during  his  schism.  Vigi< 
lias  was  but  a deacon  when  he  accompanied 
St  Agapetus  to  Constantinople;  Theodorus 
then  promised  to  place  him  in  the  chair  of 
Peter,  provided  he  would  annul  the  acts  of 
the  council  which  had  deposed  Anthymos 
of  Constantinople,  Seveius  of  Antioch,  and 
Theodosius  of  Alexandria,  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  Eutychianism.  Vigilius 
consented,  and  his  intrusion  into  the  papal  see 
followed.  After  he  had  become  a legitimate 
pope,  he  always  professed  in  public  the  Ca- 
tholic faith;  he  also  wrote  to  the  empress 
in  the  most  energetic  terms : But  a little 
while  since,  I spoke  in  a sinful  and  senseless 
manner.  Now  I will  consent  to  nothing  that 
you  have  r^uired  of  me ; I will  not  recall  an 
heretical  and  anathematized  man.’’  At  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  547,  he  showed  the 
same  firmness.  The  publication  of  a sentence 
of  condemnation  against  Theodosius  and  the 
Acephali,  caused  him  to  be  dragged  through 
the  streets  with  a cord  round  his  neck,  and 
thrown  into  a dungeon ; the  death  of  Anthy- 
mus  terminated  these  cruelties.  The  same 
scandal  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  Three 
Chaptere  which  Justinian  had  condemned  by 
an  ^ict,  in  545,  and  also  wished  the  pope  to 
condemn.  These  were  writings  in  a high  de- 
gree censurable,  but  emanating  from  authors 
whose  personal  orthodoxy  seemed  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Vi- 
gilius  also  feared  lest,  in  condemning  them, 
he  might  seem  to  accuse  their  authors  of  heresy, 
and  to  encourage  the  Eutychians.  Although 
he  had  convoked  a council  to  pronounce  upon 
this  question,  be  nevertheless  continued  to  be 
attacked  with  so  much  violence,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  exclaimed  : I declare  to  you  that, 
though  you  may  hold  me  captive,  you  cannot 
control  St.  Peter.  Afterwards,  assailed  by 
atrocious  persecutions,  he  was  obliged,  in 
^ order  to  save  his  life,  to  take  refuge  in  a chu rch. 

Thither  the  prsetor  entered,  accompanied  by 
[ armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
[ the  pope,  who  held  to  the  pillars  of  the  altar, 
? 63* 


but  the  people  compelled  the  prsetor  to  with- 
draw. But  the  sixth  oecumenical  council 
having  condemned  the  Three  Chapters”  in 
553,  Vigilius  himself  condemned  them,  with 
due  indulgence,  however,  for  their  authors. 
The  enemies  of  the  church  have  no  reason  to 
declaim  against  this  apparent  instability  in  the 
conduct  of  Vigilius.  He  refused  to  regard 
those  men  as  heretics  whose  faith  appeared 
to  him  pure,  though  their  writings  were  more 
or  less  exceptionable.  Nor  would  he,  in  con- 
demning those  'writings,  consider  the  authors 
themselves  as  under  censure,  lest  the  Euty- 
chians should  take  advantage  of  this  disappro- 
bation. Vigilius  died  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  555,  some  say  of  poi- 
son. When  we  consider  that  the  trouble, 
which  was  a natural  consequence  of  the  first 
intrusion  of  Vigilius,  gave  him  a character  of 
irresolution  unworthy  of  the  chief  Christian 
pastor,  we  should  not  judge  him  too  severely; 
because  the  least  faults  in  men,  who  occupy 
a station  constantly  illustrated  by  great  quali- 
ties, are  more  prominent  than  if  they  held  any 
other  situation,  however  eminent  it  might  be. 
And  this  is  the  case  pasticularly  with  the  see 
of  Rome.  What  empire  or  govern  ment,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  has  had  so 
long  a series  of  rulers,  illustrious  by  their 
knowledge,  justice,  wisdom,  and  piety?  All 
the  popes,  down  to  Vigilius,  are  honored  in 
the  church,  with  the  exception  of  Liberius ; 
and  even  he  retrieved  his  fall  with  so  much 
courage  that  Saint  Ambrose  constantly  speaks 
of  him  with  admiration.  Comparing  him 
with  his  predecessors,  we  may  be  inclined  to 
judge  harshly  of  Vigilius,  and,  accustomed  as 
we  have  been  to  see  the  chair  of  Peter  adorned 
with  sanctity,  it  seems  strange  to  us  to  meet 
with  a man  who  is  not  actuated  by  supernatural 
motives ; but  this  pontiff  was  at  least  great  m 
the  fervor  of  his  repentance  and  in  the  cou- 
rage with  which  he  met  outrage  and  violence. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Vigilius,  in  the 
year  543,  died  St.  Benedict,  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  in  the  west.* 

Saint  Pelagius  I,  a Roman,  and  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  succeeded  Vigilius 
on  the  16th  of  April,  555,  had  been  his  legate 
at  Constantinople,  whence  that  pope  had  re- 
called him  ten  years  before.  He  owed  his  ele- 

* Hiftoire  det  ordret  religieax,  v.  i,  p.  60. 
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yatioQ  in  part  to*  Justinian,  who  knew  his 
merit  He  was  a fellow-sufferer,  and  not  the 
author,  as  his  enemies  said,  of  the  persecu- 
tion which  assailed  Vigilius  on  account  of  the 
Three  Chapters,  and  he  himself  condemned 
them,  after  having  at  first  spoken  favorably  of 
them.  Misled  by  the  calumny,  many  of  the 
faithful  separated  themselves  from  his  com- 
munion. The  desertion  was  so  complete, 
that  only  two  bishops  of  all  Italy  were  pre^ 
sent  at  his  consecration.  In  this  general 
abandonment,  Pelagius,  following  the  advice 
of  the  patrician  Narsus,  ordered  a procession 
to  be  held,  after  which,  having  ascended  the 
tribune  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  holding  the 
Gospel  in  one  hand  and  the  cross  in  the  other, 
he  solemnly  declared  himself  innocent  of  hav- 
ing contributed  to  the  death  of  Vigilius;  he 
invited  the  clergy  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
good  government  of  the  church,  avowing  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  intentions; 
he  finally  ratified  his  declarations  by  great 
largesses.  Having  repelled  the  attack  upon 
his  character,  Pelagius  had  yet  to  extinguish 
the  schism  to  which  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters  had  given  rise,  and  the  under- 
taking was  the  more  delicate,  as  the  schismat- 
ics endeavored  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
purity  of  his  faith,  on  account  of  his  former 
opposition  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Thru 
Chapters,  But  Pelagius,  as  well  as  Vigilius, 
did  not  wish  to  confound  the  defenders  of  or- 
thodoxy, who  were  perhaps  too  violent,  with 
the  partisans  of  an  acknowledged  error ; and 
if  he  at  length  condemned  the  clusters,  he 
did  so  with  prudence ; the  condemnation  of 
the  writings  no  longer  affecting  their  authors, 
and  the  heretics  moreover  being  no  longer 
able  to  take  advantage  of  that  condemnation. 
Nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  this  con- 
duct, though  apparently  fluctuating.  The 
bishops  of  Tuscany  having,  by  their  refusal  to 
adhere  to  the  fifth  council,  separated  from  the 
communion  of  Pelagius,  he  wrote  to  them  in 
these  remarkable  words : “How is  it  that  you 
do  not  believe  yourselves  separated  from  the 


communion  of  the  whole  Christian  woiid,  if 
you  do  not  mention  my  name,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  performance  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries, since  in  me,  all  unworthy  as  I am,  sub- 
sists at  present  .the  firmness  of  the  holy  see 
with  the  succession  of  the  episcopacy  1”  To 
calm  the  uneasiness  of  the  bishops  of  France, 
who  also  imagined  that  the  faith  had  been 
changed  in  the  last  council  of  Constantinople, 
the  pope  sent  to  king  Childebert  his  confession 
of  faith,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  that 
prince.  The  letter  which  encloses  this  act 
contains  these  words,  which  are  worthy  of 
notice : We  should  be  careful,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  scandalous  suspicions,  to 
send  our  confession  of  faith  to  those  kings 
whom  we  respect,  and  to  whom  the  divine 
Scriptures  command  us  to  be  subjecu’’  Pela- 
gius, during  a pontificate  of  four  years,  occu- 
pied himself  in  reforming  the  morals  of  the 
people  and  repressing  novelties ; he  was  also 
remarkable  for  his  charity.  He  died  on  the  2d 
of  March,  556. 

From  that  epoch,  the  vacancies  in  the  holy 
see  became  longer  than  before,  because  Jus- 
tinian and  his  successors,  following  the 
example  of  the  Gfothic  kings,  required  that 
the  confirmation  of  the  emperor  should  be 
obtained  on  the  election  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs, before  they  could  be  installed.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  from  the  time  of 
Odoacer,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  exercised  this 
authority. 

The  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy 
having  caused  the  loss  of  most  of  the  acts  of 
this  period,  we  know  little  of  Sl  John  III, 
surnamed  Catalin,  a Roman.  His  reign  lasted 
nearly  thirteen  years,  from  the  27th  of  July, 
559,  to  the  3d  of  the  same  month,  572.  He 
finished  the  church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  his  predecessor; 
and  adorned  it  with  many  historical  paintings, 
part  in  mosaic,  and  part  in  colors.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  from  the  dedication  of  this  church 
the  feast  of  these  two  apostles  was  celebrated 
on  the  ist  of  May. 
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ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO.— November  4. 


ON  the  fourth  day  of  this  month,  the  church 
in  her  office  celebrates  the  memory  and 
the  virtues  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Charles 
Borromeo.  He  is  presented  to  our  admira- 
tion and  respect,  as  one  who,  in  the  evil 
days  of  the  sixteenth  century,  labored  most 
indefatigably  and  effectually  to  restore  to  the 
church  of  God  its  pristine  glory.  He  com- 
menced at  a very  early  age  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  sincere  piety,  and  when  placed 
upon  the  candlestick  of  the  church,  he  fol- 
lowed the  injunction  of  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles, by  becoming  in  all  things  the  pattern  of 
his  ffock.  In  fact,  we  may  regard  St.  Charles 
as  the  principal  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  a 
merciful  Providence,  to  bring  about  a true  and 
universal  reformation  of  the  abuses  and  scan- 
dals which  existed  to  a great  extent  among 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  that  period.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  saint  to  accomplish 
this  holy  design,  was  first  to  practise  himself 
every  virtue  in  a high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  secondly  to  procure  the  termination  of  the 
council  of  Trent  and  the  execution  of  its  wise 
and  salutary  enactments. 

St.  Charles  was  born  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1538,  in  the  castle  of  Arone,  fourteen  miles 
from  Milan.  His  father,  Gilbert  Borromeo, 
count  of  Arone,  belonged  to  a very  ancient 
family  of  Lombardy,  and  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  fervent  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  the  obligations  of  a Christian, 
and  practised  the  counsels  of  the  Gospel.  He 
recited  daily  the  canonical  office  on  his  knees; 
communicated  every  week;  spent  a consider- 
able time  in  mental  prayer,  and  showed  him- 
self the  father  of  the  orphan,  and  the  generous 
friend  and  helper  of  those  who  were  in  need. 
His  consort,  the  Countess  Margaret,  mother 
of  our  saint,  was  the  model  of  ladies  in  the 
high  circles  of  Milan,  and  led  so  retired  a life 
that  she  scarcely  ever  left  her  house^  unless  to 
visit  the  church  or  some  monastery. 

All  the  children  of  these  religious  parents, 
six  in  number,  were  the  imitators  of  their 
pious  example;  but  Charles,  who  was  the 
second  son,  outran  them  all  in  the  path  of  heroic 
sanctity.  His  parents,  judging  from  his  rare 
piety,  that  he  was  called  to  the  ecclesiastical 


state,  obtained  him  admission  to  the  clerical 
tonsure  as  soon  as  his  age  would  permit  it 
He  was  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Milan,  and  stu- 
died civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  under  the 
renowned  professor  Francis  Alciat,  who  was 
subsequently  made  cardinal  at  the  recommend- 
ation of  our  saint  Charles  was  considered 
by  some  as  wanting  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  succeed  in  the  study  of  law;  because 
an  impediment  of  speech  and  the  love  of 
silence  prevented  him  from  making  a display 
of  his  abilities.  By  uniting,  however,  an  as- 
siduous application  with  a solid  judgment,  he 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  went  rapidly 
through  the  usual  course.  His  fervent  devo- 
tion suffered  no  detriment  from  the  distractions 
and  dangers  of  a university.  The  enemy  of 
souls  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  innocence  of  the  youthful  student,  by  em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  the  wickedness  of 
those  around  him ; but  his  malicious  designs 
were  frustrated  by  the  unremitting  watchful- 
ness of  Charles,  by  his  recourse  to  frequent 
prayer,  and  his  weekly  reception  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  death  of  the  pious  Count  Gil- 
bert interrupted  for  a while  the  studies  of  his 
son ; which  were  terminated  at  length  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1559,  when  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor.  On  leaving  Pavia,  Charles 
repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  received  the  news 
of  the  election  of  his  uncle  to  the  papal  chair. 
The  new  pope,  formerly  styled  Cardinal  of 
Medicis,  took  the  name  of  Pius  IV.  On  an 
occasion  like  this,  so  well  calculated  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  a near  relative  of  the  pontiff*,  and 
awaken  his  ambition,  the  young  saint,  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  hollowness  of  all 
human  grandeur,  gave  no  sign  of  extraordi- 
nary joy.  He  even  continued  to  pursue  his 
ordinary  occupations  ^ Milan,  whilst  his 
brother  set  out  for  Rome  to  present  his  con- 
gratulations to  his  uncle.  The  pope,  desirous 
of  elevating  his  nephew  to  a dignity  in  the 
church,  sent  for  him,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1559,  created  him  cardinal.  Two 
months  later  he  appointed  him  archbishop  of 
Milan.  Charles  used  every  means  to  decline 
these  honors,  but  without  success ; he  abso- 
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lately  refused  however  the  office  of  chamber- 
laio^  which  is  the  most  lucrative  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  confideoce  which  the  pope 
placed  in  him  was  unlimited,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  have  governed  the  church  in  the  name  of 
his  uncle.  The  attention,  zeal,  and  wisdom 
which  the  young  cardinal  manifested  in  the  af- 
fairs committed  to  his  care,  rendered  him  the 
support  and  consolation  of  the  pontiff,  amidst 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  with  which  the 
government  of  the  universal  church  is  attended. 

The  glory  of  God  was  the  great  aim  of  the 
saint  in  every  one  of  his  actions  and  under- 
takings. He  elicited  public  admiration  by  his 
disinterestedness  and  impartiality,  never  allow- 
ing his  judgments  to  be  influenced  by  human 
considerations.  To  guard  against  error,  he 
always  consulted  men  of  known  prudence  and 
virtue,  whom  he  kept  near  his  person.  The 
multiplicity  of  affairs  was  not  deemed  by  the 
saint  a sufficient  reason  to  relax  the  attention 
which  he  owed  to  himself,  and  he  knew  how 
to  spare  time  for  hb  spiritual  improvement; 
for  prayer,  study,  and  reading.  He  considered 
it  also  his  duty  to  encourage  and  patronize 
literary  men,  who  devoted  their  time  to  the 
composition  of  useful  works.  He  even  estab- 
lished in  the  Vatican  a society  of  learned 
members  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  with  a view 
to  promote  the  practice  of  religion  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences. 

As  St.  Charles  could  not  govern  in  person 
the  diocess  of  Milan,  he  commissioned  a 
bishop,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  to 
exercise  in  his  name  the  episcopal  functions. 
His  delicate  conscience  however  was  not  at 
rest  on  this  subject,  until  he  had  consulted  the 
pious  Bartholomew  des  Martyrs,  archbishop  of 
Braga,who  assured  him  that  he  was  accomplish- 
ing the  will  of  God  in  assisting  his  aged  uncle 
in  the  government  of  the  universal  church. 

St.  Charles’  only  brother  having  died  in 
November,  1562,  many  of  his  family  solicited 
him  to  abandon  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to 
which  he  was  not  yet  irrevocably  attached, 
and  to  enter  upon  a married  life,  to  be  the 
support  and  consolation  of  his  relatives.  The 
saint  refused  their  request,  and,  to  free  himself 
irom  their  future  importunities,  he  received 
holy  orders  the  same  year. 

The  following  year,  1563,  is  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  church  for  the  termination 
of  the  holy  council  of  Trent.  It  was  mainly 


through  the  exertions  of  our  saint,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  that  the  labors  of  this  iilustrious 
assembly  were  brought  to  a conclusion.  It 
had  no  sooner  separated  than  Charles  took 
measures  to  procure  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees that  bad  been  enacted  for  the  reformatbn 
of  discipline.  At  his  instance,  the  pope  urged 
the  bishops  to  found  in  their  respective  dio- 
cesses  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  upon  the  plan 
and  according  to  the  express  wish  of  the 
fathers  of  Trent.  To  give  the  example,  the 
pontiff  established  one  in  Rome,  the  direction 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  It  is 
likewise  to  the  zeal  of  St.  Charles  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  well  known  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.”  Its  principal  author, 
whom  St.  Charles  detained  at  Rome,  in  order 
to  compose  it,  was  a Dominican  of  the  name 
of  Francis  Foreiro,  who  had  himself  been 
present  at  the  council,  as  theologian  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  Two  bishops  aided  him  in 
his  work:  Leonard  Marini,  archbbhop  of 
Lanciano,  and  Giles  Forscarari,  bishop  of 
Modena.  The  catechism  appeared  in  1566. 

St.  Charles,  whilst  at  Rome,  entrusted  the 
direction  of  his  conscience  to  Father  Ribera,  a 
learned  Jesuit  With  his  approbation,  he  made 
it  a rule  to  wear  no  silk  dress ; to  meditate  two 
hours  every  day,  and  to  fast  once  a week  on 
bread  and  water.  Unable  to  feed  his  flock  in 
person  his  paternal  affection  led  him  to  write 
frequently  to  his  vicar-general  for  the  purpoae 
of  recommending  it  to  his  attention  and  zeal, 
and  he  moreover  sent  him  some  fervent  m^ 
sionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
gave  a mission,  so  as  to  effect  more  good  by 
their  continual  presence  among  his  diocesana. 

Ormanetto,  the  vicar-general  of  the  saint, 
commenced,  by  his  direction,  the  foundation  of 
the  buildings  intended  for  a seminary.  He 
was  also  instructed  to  convene  a synod,  and 
to  visit  the  churches  and  monasteries.  But 
as  the  success  did  not  correspond  to  his  zeal, 
and  some  abuses  appeared  incurable,  he  wrote 
to  the  cardinal  for  permissioa  to  withdraw. 
Charles,  sensibly  afflicted  on  learning  this, 
solicited  his  uncle  for  leave  to  go  to  Milan,  to 
hold  a provincial  council,  and  visit  his  diocess. 

He  left  Rome  on  the  Ist  September,  1565, 
and  after  a few  days’  stay  at  Bologna,  arrived 
at  Milan,  where  he  was  received  by  his  peo- 
ple as  a second  Ambrose,  amidst  great  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  cathedral  was  the  first 
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place  which  the  saint  visited.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  he  preached  to  his  flock  a most  pa- 
thetic discourse.  Shorty  afler,  he  opened  his 
first  provincial  council,  at  which  thirteen  pre- 
lates were  present,  two  cardinals,  and  eleven 
bishops.  Public  admiration  was  raised  to  a 
high  degree,  at  the  spectacle  of  a young  cardi- 
nal, of  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  presid- 
ing over  a council  with  so  much  dignity  and 
so  much  zeal  for  religion.  The  regulations 
enacted  in  this  assembly  related  chiefly  to  the 
reception  and  the  observance  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  to  the  reformation  of  clerical  morals, 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  catechism  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
After  the  close  of  the  council,  our  saint  under- 
took the  visitation  of  his  diocess,  but  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  the  pope  compelled  him  to 
suspend  it  and  hasten  to  Rome. 

On  reaching  the  city,  he  learned  from  the 
physicians  that  the  malady  of  the  sovereign 
pontifif  was  mortal.  He  immediately  proceeded 
to  his  apartment,  presented  him  a crucifix,  and 
exhorted  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  exclusively 
towards  heaven,  to  dismiss  from  his  mind 
every  earthly  care,  and  improve  the  short  time 
that  remained,  in  preparing  his  soul  for  death 
and  eternity.  The  pope  received  his  advice 
with  gratitude,  and  the  saint  gave  the  most 
positive  orders  that  no  one  should  speak  to 
him  of  any  thing  that  might  disturb  his 
thoughts.  He  remained  with  him  until  death; 
administered  to  him  the  holy  viaticum  and 
extreme  unction,  and  had  the  pious  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  expire  in  sentiments  of  faith 
and  piety. 

The  cardinal  attended  the  conclave  in  which 
Pius  V of  holy  memory  was  elected,  four 
weeks  after  the  demise  of  his  predecessor. 
The  new  pontifi*  desired  that  the  saint  should 
retain  all  the  dignities  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
uncle,  which  attached  him  to  the  court  of 
Rome ; but  Charles,  eager  to  remove  the  dis- 
orders which  existed  in  his  diocess,  obtained 
permission  to  reside  among  his  flock,  and  to 
discharge  in  person  the  duties  which  his  title 
of  pastor  imposed  on  him. 

Free  now  from  every  other  occupation,  he 
set  about  the  reformation  of  his  people  with 
incredible  zeal.  He  first  regulated  his  own 
household,  so  as  to  render  it  a model  of  regu- 
larity for  the  imitation  of  his  flock.  He  scarce- 


ly set  any  bounds  to  his  austerities,  notwith- 
standing the  fatigue  he  was  obliged  to  undergo 
in  bis  apostolical  excursions.  Several  years 
before  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  fast 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  on 
bread  and  water.  Fleshmeat,  fish,  eggs,  and 
wine,  were  prohibited  articles  for  him.  Daring 
Lent  he  ate  no  bread,  but  lived  on  pulse  and 
dried  figs.  This  abstemiousness  he  still  in- 
creased during  the  holy-week,  and  at  no  time 
of  the  year  did  he  eat  more  than  once  a day. 
His  abstinence  had  cured  him  of  an  obstinate 
complaint  whibt  he  studied  at  Pavia,  and  had 
given  rise  to  the  remedy  of  Cardinal  Borromeo, 
which  designated  a long  and  strict  fast.  Seve- 
ral eminent  personages,  informed  of  the  extra- 
ordinary mortifications  of  the  saint,  exhorted 
him  by  letter  to  have  more  regard  for  his  health. 
In  deference  to  a representation  of  this  nature 
from  Gregory  XllI,  he  for  a while  moderated 
the  rigor  of  his  fasts,  but  resumed  them  after- 
wards, and  observed  them  until  the  end  of  his 
life.  Among  the  practices  which  he  employed 
“ to  crucify  the  flesh,’*  was  the  wearing  of  a 
hair-shirt,  and  sleeping  very  little,  and  only  on 
a chair  or  a hard  bed.  When  he  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  be  less  austere  in  his  mode  of 
life,  he  justified  his  course  by  adducing  the 
example  of  one  of  his  relatives,  a general  in  the 
army,  who  took  as  little  repose  as  he  did,  and  in 
the  same  careless  way,  adding;  Ought  not  a 
bishop  to  do  as  much,  he  who  is  bound  to 
wage  war  against  belli”  It  was  said  with 
truth  by  the  prelate  who  preached  the  funeral 
oration  of  our  saint,  that  he  used  for  himself 
only  so  much  of  his  revenues  as  was  barely 
necessary  to  purchase  a morsel  of  bread  to  eat, 
and  a litle  straw  to  lie  on. 

The  austerities  of  St.  Charles  did  not  render 
him  severe  to  others;  he  was  a pattern  of 
meekness.  His  humility  was  also  very  sin- 
cere, and  the  dignities  which  he  wore  were 
never  capable  of  inspiring  him  with  the  least 
sentiments  of  pride.  He  looked  upon  them  as 
burdens  which  he  had  to  bear  for  the  public 
good,  and  for  the  honor  of  God.  His  love  for 
poverty  was  extraordinary.  By  his  orders  all 
the  statues,  paintings,  and  tapestry  which 
adorned  his  palace,  were  removed.  The  gar- 
ments he  wore  under  his  ecclesiastical  habit 
were  so  threadbare  that,  on  one  occasion,  hav- 
ing offered  them  to  a mendicant,  they  were 
declined.  This  self-denial  enabled  him  to  be 
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more  liberal  towards  the  poor^  and  more  mu- 
nificent in  the  erection  and  repairing  of  pnbHc 
edifices.  His  generosity  and  disinterestedness 
were  signally  displayed  at  one  time^  in  diWd- 
ing  between  the  indigent  and  the  hospital,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a large  estate.  Morti- 
fied at  the  thought  of  having  so  much  money 
deposited  in  his  house,  he  had  it  distributed  on 
the  same  day  that  be  received  it  The  only 
relaxation  which  he  allowed  himself  was  a 
change  of  occupation ; he  abstained  from 
reading  the  newspapers,  considering  them 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  recollection. 

St  Charles  approached  the  tribunal  of  pen- 
ance every  morning  before  offering  the  holy 
sacrifice.  Every  year  he  made  two  spiritual 
retreats  and  two  general  confessions.  To  lead 
his  people  into  the  way  which  he  himself  fol- 
lowed, and  to  remedy  the  numerous  disorders 
among  them,  he  held  six  provincial  councils, 
and  eleven  diocesan  synods ; and  with  a truly 
episcopal  firmness  he  caused  the  regulations 
of  those  assemblies  to  be  punctually  executed, 
even  by  those  who  pretended  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  rank  or  station.  By  repeated 
and  persevering  efforts,  he  overcame  the  na- 
tural difficulty  he  had  in  expressing  himself, 
and  had  the  consolation  of  witnessing  the 
most  salutary  effects  resulting  from  the  fervor 
and  zeal  with  which  he  announced  the  word  of 
God.  He  strongly  exhorted  the  parish  priests 
to  teach  the  catechism  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
and  he  established  schools  in  which  were 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion. 
These  were  the  first  Sunday  schools. 

In  the  numerous  visitations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  extensive  archdiocess  of  Milan, 
the  apostolical  prelate  underwent  great  hard- 
ships. During  these  visits,  he  either  walked, 
or  rode  on  horseback ; he  made  it  a point  to 
lodge  with  the  pastor  of  the  place,  how  mean 
soever  was  his  house,  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
administering  himself  the  holy  communion  to 
those  who  presented  themselves. 

The  ardent  zeal  which  he  exhibited  in  the 
extirpation  of  abuses,  raised  against  him  more 
than  one  enemy.  Even  certain  ecclesiastics, 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  lead  a life  more 
conformable  to  their  vocation,  harbored  a deep 
resentment  against  him.  One  of  them,  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Humiliati,  undertook, 
for  a sum  of  money,  to  deprive  the  bishop  of 
his  life.  On  the  the  26th  October,  1569,  having 


taken  his  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel 
of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  he  fired  a ball  at 
the  saint  while  engaged  with  the  members  of 
his  household  in  the  recitation  of  night  prayers. 
The  servant  of  Gk>d  continued  the  prayers 
without  any  emotion,  offering  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  its  divine  author ; for  he  supposed 
himself  mortally  wounded.  But  Providence 
miraculously  interposed,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  ball,  which  had  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder,  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and  only 
slightly  soiled  his  rocheU  The  assassin,  with 
three  accomplices,  was  executed,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  saint  to  save  his 
life : and  the  order  to  which  the  criminal  had 
belonged  was  suppressed. 

Pius  V having  died  in  1572,  St  Charles 
went  to  Rome  for  the  election  of  his  successor. 
He  concurred  in  the  choice,  made  by  the  sacred 
college,  of  Cardinal  Buoncompagno,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  XIII.  Three 
years  later,  he  visited  again  the  eternal  city  to 
gain  the  jubilee  of  1575.  The  ensuing  year 
he  proclaimed  the  same  indulgence  in  his  own 
diocess,  and  declared  to  the  people  who  re- 
fused, during  that  holy  time,  to  abandon  their 
profane  amusements,  that  the  wrath  of  God 
would  shortly  overtake  them.  A pestilence 
soon  made  its  appearance,  and  continued  its 
ravages  for  six  months,  sweeping  off*  great 
numbers  in  its  course.  The  devoted  pastor 
offered  himself  as  a victim  for  the  sins  of  his 
flock,  and  assisted  at  three  processions,  walk- 
ing barefoot,  with  a rope  tied  around  his  neck, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a crucifix  which  he 
held  in  his  hands,  while  the  blood,  issuing  from 
a wound  in  his  foot,  bedewed  the  way  along 
which  he  passed. 

St  Charles  continued  for  seven  years  after 
this  event  to  edify  the  church,  and  to  retrace  in 
his  person  all  the  virtues  which  distinguished 
the  most  holy  bishops  of  the  primitive  church. 
Having  fallen  sick  whibt  performing  the  exer- 
cises of  a retreat,  he  ended  his  blessed  career, 
after  a few  days’  illness,  at  Milan,  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  and  4th  November,  1584.  In  1601, 
the  clergy  of  Milan  were  authorized  by  Cle- 
ment VIII,  in  consequence  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  veneration  of  our  saint’s  relics, 
to  substitute  a mass  in  his  honor,  in  the  place 
of  that  which  had  been  ordered  in  perpeiuum 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He  was  solemnly 
canonized  by  Paul  V,  in  1610. 
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The  following  account  of  the  two  rival 
colleges  of  controversy,  established  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I of  England, 
is  principally  extracted  from  the  Rev.  M. 
A.  Tierney’s  valuable  additions  to  **  Dodd’s 
Church  History  of  England,”  which,  under 
his  able  editorial  care,  has  progressed  to  the 
fourth  volume. 

In  addition  to  the  various  establishments 
formed  in  foreign  countries  for  the  support  of 
the  mission  in  England,  during  the  long  and 
gloomy  period  of  proscription  and  persecution 
to  which  Catholics  in  that  country  were  doomed, 
there  was  one  whose  object  was  of  a peculiar 
order,  and  whose  foundation  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded among  the  transactions  of  this  period. 
It  was  known  as  **  the  college  of  Arras,”  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  was  intended 
partly  as  an  institution  where  the  clergy,  who 
had  completed  their  course  of  studies  in  the 
college,  might  improve  and  perfect  their  ac- 
quirements, and  partly  as  a residence,  where 
a Certain  number  of  writers  might  be  main- 
tained for  the  defence  of  their  holy  faith  against 
the  attacks  of  her  adversaries.  The  idea  of 
such  an  institution  appears  to  have  been  bor^ 
rowed,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a Protestant 
foundation  of  a similar  nature  in  England.  In 
1609,  Mathew  Sutclifie,  dean  of  Exeter,  sug- 
gested to  King  James  I,  shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a college  of  divines,  whose  ex- 
clusive attention  should  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  to  the 
public  vindication  of  its  doctrines  against  the 
writings  of  its  assailants.  James,  who  prided 
himself  not  only  upon  his  proficiency  in  po- 
lemic learning,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion 
evinced  an  ambition  to  break  a lance  in  the 
controversial  lists,  entered  warmly  into  the  de- 
sign. To  a grant  of  land  at  Chebea,  and  an 
order  for  a supply  of  timber  from  Windsor 
forest  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  he  added 
a donation  of  two  thousand  pounds,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  carrying  on  the  work.  At  the  same 


time  he  issued  a patent  of  incorporation  (at  a 
provost  and  seventeen  fellows,  besides  two  his- 
torians ; authorized  them  to  acquire  buds  in 
mortmain,  to  the  annual  value  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds ; and,  in  addition  to  other  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  procured  for  their  bene- 
fit the  further  grant  of  a valuable  monopoly 
from  parliament — that  of  erecting  water-worltf 
to  convey  water  from  the  river  Lee,  in  close 
pipes  under  ground,  to  the  city  of  London  and 
suburbs,  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the 
said  provost  and  fellows,  and  their  successors, 
by  the  rent  to  be  made  of  the  said  water.” 
The  preamble  to  this  act  thus  recites  the  ob- 
jects of  the  foundation  : **  Whereas  his  ma- 
jesty, of  his  most  royal  and  zealous  care  for  the 
defence  of  true  religion,  now  established  within 
this  realm  of  England,  and  for  the  refuting  of 
errors  and  heresies  repugnant  to  the  same,  hath 
been  graciously  pleased,  by  his  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  found  a 
college  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  and  therein 
to  place  certain  learned  divines,  and  to  incor- 
porate the  same  by  the  name  of  “ the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  the  college  of  Eling  James  in 
Chelsea,  8lc.  In  a eiZt.  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  chapter,  it  is  stated,  that  **  there  shall  re- 
side in  it  twelve  [afterwards  increased  to  sev- 
enteen] chosen  men,  who  shall  do  nothing  but 
write  in  matters  of  controversy ; and  there  shall 
be  two  historiographers  and  a rector.  Each  of 
those  shall  have  a hundred  pounds  a year, 
three  chambers,  a study,  and  his  man  allowed 
him  at  the  common  charge.  They  are  to  live 
on  the  rents  of  the  lands  to  be  purchased  (as  it 
is  thought,  in  great  abundance);  and  every 
man  of  them  to  live  unmarried,  or  to  leave  his 
place.”* 

The  clergy  were  not  backward  in  imitating 
the  example  of  their  sovereign.  The  areh- 

* The  cooUrorertial  doetort  may  not  marry  : 

For  why  ? Some  feared  the  object  might  miscarry ; 
That  doable  coatrorersial  din  might  drive 
The  tme  polemic  spirit  from  the  hire ; 

That  teoldiuR  wires  might  keep  eternal  pother. 

And  certain  leetares  displace  erery  other. — Anm* 
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bishop  of  Canterbury  presented  ''a  fair  library 
to  the  foundation,  worth  many  hundreds,  to- 
gether with  one  hundred  pounds  in  money.’’ 
The  deans  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church 
poured  in  their  contributions,  while  a rich  en- 
dowment in  money  and  lands,  from  Sutcliffe 
himself,  at  once  secured  to  him  the  appoint- 
ment to  first  provost,  and  taught  the  world  to 
look  forward  to  the  permanence  of  the  institu- 
tion. Like  many  other  establishments  of  much 
pretension,  it,  however,  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public,  and  languished  on 
only  till  the  death  of  its  fourth  provost.  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  in  1668.  Old  Fuller’s  account  of 
its  decline  is  characteristic  of  the  author : At 
present,”  says  he,  it  hath  little  of  the  case, 
and  nothing  of  the  jewel,  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. Almost  rotten  before  ripe,  and  ruin- 
ous before  finished,  it  stands  bleak,  like  a 
lodge  in  a garden  of  cucumbers ; having  plenty 
of  pleasant  waUr  [the  Thames]  near  it,  and 
store  of  wholesome  otr  about  it,  but  very  little 
of  the  necessary  element  of  earth  belonging 
unto  it  Yea,  1 have  been  since  informed  that 
seeing  the  college  taketh  no  effect  according  to 
the  desire  and  intent  of  the  first  founders,  it 
hath  been  decreed  in  chancery,  by  the  joint 
consent  of  Dr.  Daniel  Feally,  the  third  pro- 
vost, and  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  the  surviving 
feoffee  entrusted  in  Dr.  Sutcliffe’s  will,  that 
the  farms  he  had  bequeathed  should  return 
again  to  the  possession  of  Mr.  Habe,  as  the 
heir-general  to  the  said  Dr.  Sutcliffe : on  what 
condition  let  others  inquire.  All  1 will  add  b 
thb : — as  thb  college  was  intended  for  contro- 
versies, so  now  there  is  a controversy  about 
the  college;  costly  suits  being  lately  com- 
menced betwixt  William  Lord  Monson,  and 
the  present  provost,  about  the  title  of  the  very 
ground  whereon  it  is  situated.” 

We  learn  from  the  prince  of  gossips,  An- 
thony Wood,  that  on  Thursday,  February 
16,  1682,  the  king,  in  hb  own  person,  laid  the 
first  stone  for  a hospital  for  maimed  soldiers, 
at  Chelsea,  where  the  college  founded  by  Dr. 
Matthew  SuteKffe  was  eometime  etanding.^^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a foundation  of 
the  above  description,  would  rouse  the  Catho- 
lics, and  especially  the  clergy,  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  their  religion,  and  that  the 
plan  of  operations  suggested  by  the  new  col- 
lege would  speedily  be  adopted  by  those 
against  whom  it  was  originally  directed.  In  a 


letter  to  Dr.  Smith  from  Birkhead,  arch- 
priest of  England,  and  Prothonotary  apostoli- 
cal, dated  August  20,  1609,  he  says  : Here 
there  is  much  talk  and  great  pretence  made  of 
a new  college  to  be  put  up  at  Chelsea, 
near  London,  for  the  maintenance  of  learned 
men  to  write  against  the  Catholics.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  already  collected  above 
three  thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose.  How 
necessary  then  will  it  be  for  us  to  imitate  onr 
enemies,  in  the  same  kind,  at  Douay  or  some 
where  ebe,  if  it  be  possible.”  Accordingly 
the  erection  of  ‘‘  a house  of  writers  ” became 
the  subject  of  earnest  discussion  among  the 
leading  members  of  the  clergy.  By  the  earl  of 
Augus  and  others  of  the  laity,  the  scheme  was 
loudly  appbuded : a gentleman  named  Sack- 
ville  offered  to  support  the  undertaking  with 
hb  purse ; and  Dr.  Smith,  who  at  that  time 
was  employed  in  Rome  as  the  agent  of  the 
arch-priest,  received  orders  to  by  the  matter 
before  the  pope,  and  solicit  hb  approbation  of 
the  design.  In  reply  to  a memorial  from  Dr. 
Smith,  hb  holiness,  Paul  V,  commended  the 
project,  and  promised  to  supply  funds  for  the 
printing  of  such  works  as  might  be  thought 
worthy  to  emanate  from  the  college.  For 
some  time  difficulties  occurred  in  procuring  a 
situation  for  the  establbhment.  In  the  first  m- 
stance  it  was  proposed  to  pbce  it  at  Douay ; 
but  opposition  was  made,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seek  some  other  location.  At  length, 
in  August,  161 1 , after  some  deby,  and  through 
the  agency  of  Father  White,  the  prior  of  the 
Benedictines  at  Douay,  a small  bouse,  belong- 
ing to  the  abbot  of  St.  Verdast,  and  sLtoate 
near  the  Porte  St  Victoire,  in  Parb,  was  hired. 
Here  a few  apartments  were  hastily  fitted  up ; 
the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  establbh- 
ment were  added ; and  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1611,  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  returned  from 
Rome,  and  had  been  mainly  instrumental  m 
compleUng  the  previous  arrangements,  for- 
mally took  possession  of  the  new  residence. 
He  was  immediately  joined  by  the  Drs.Bbhop, 
Champney,  and  Kellbon,  with  Richard  Ire- 
land, and  another  clergyman,  probably  hb  own 
cousin,  William  Smith.  Dr.  Champney  thus 
writes  to  More,  October  25,  161  i : — **  Mr. 
Thomas  Sackville  is  returned  into  England 
upon  his  own  affairs.  I pray  God  protect 
him,  and  send  him  well  back  again,  for  which 
purpose,  you  Would  do  well  to  pray  to  God 
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for  upon  him  dependeth  much  of  our  hope^ 
not  only  in  this  project  we  have  now  in  hand, 
but  of  other  expectations ; for  assure  yourself 
he  is  the  httest  man  1 know  to  take  away  all 
Ids  [hindrances],  and  set  forward  all  good  de- 
signs : he  has  left  us  means  to  furnish  a couple 
of  chambers,  besides  the  principal ; so  that  we 
have  already  hired  rooms  for  Dr.  Smith  and 
his  cousin,  and  partly  furnished  them  already. 
The  nuDcio  promises  us  all  assistance  and  fa- 
vor, and  he  would  be  more  forward  therein,  if 
he  were  commanded  by  his  holiness  so  to  be. 
We  have  thought  of  writing  a letter  to  his  ho- 
liness, entreating  him  to  commend  this  affair 
to  his  nuncio  here,  and  by  him  to  some  others, 
but  more  especially  to  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
who  can  assist  us  greatly  if  he  will,  and  1 
think  he  would  if  moved  from  thence.’’  From 
a letter  of  Dr.  Smith  to  More : “ To  morrow 
we  go  together  to  Cambrey  [Arras]  college, 
where  we  have  taken  some  chambers  to  begin 
our  work  till  God  afford  us  better  means. 
Our  founder  has  left  us  as  good  as  eighty 
pounds  to  furnish  our  house,  besides  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  England  yearly,  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  company.  But  this  to 
yourself— only  to  let  you  know  our  founda- 
tion, and  to  incite  you  the  more  to  commend 
him  to  Gud.  Would  to  God  his  holiness 
would  make  choice  of  him  to  be  a cardinal,  as 
one  who  is  most  impartial  and  best  under- 
stands our  differences,  and  whom  both  this 
nuncio  and  that  of  Flanders  greatly  esteem.  Dr. 
Bishop,  we  hope,  will  be  with  us  ere  long. 
Dr.  Kellison  has  been  here,  and  given  us  good 
satisfaction,  promising  us  to  come  whenever  we 
shall  find  his  presence  necessary,  and  otherwise 
to  account  himself  of  ourcompany,and  to  come 
to  us  three  or  four  times  a year.  There  is  also 
Mr.  Ireland,  a very  honest  man,  a university 
inan,  well  skilled  in  the  tongues,  and  master 
of  Westminster  school,  who,  having  sufficient 
maintenance  of  his  own,  intends  bearing  us 
company.  Thus  we  are  in  good  hopes  of 
going  forward ; and,  as  I see  the  way  before 
me,  I will  print  my  answer  to  Perkins  in 
Latin  [the  ^ork  of  Perkins  here  alluded  to  was 
entitled  **  Problema  de  ementUo  Catholieismo 
Romance  ecclesice].  This  will  give  a taste  of 
what  we  design  to  do,  if  we  receive  help. 
The  nuncio  and  his  auditor  promise  all  assist- 
ance, and  have  no  fear  of  the  English  embas- 
sador, nor  would  our  vice-protector  have  any, 
VoL.  III.— No.  11.  64 


if  he  favored  the  business;  for  as  the  auditor 
well  observed  ; * Shall  the  king  of  France  for- 
bid our  king’s  subjects  to  write  against  his  re- 
ligion, when  he  does  not  forbid  his  own  sub- 
jects to  write  against  his  own  religion  V ” 

The  Jesuits  in  Louvain  have  begun  a simi- 
lar institution,  and  have  called  thereto  John 
Floyd,  Lawrence  Worthington,  Michael  Wal- 
pole, and  Michael  Freeman ; so  that  there  is 
like  to  hehonesta  cemulatio — an  honorable  emu- 
lation. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  for  the  es- 
tablishment at  Arras  college,  taken  from  a copy 
endorsed  by  Dr.  Smith,  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

The  principal  ends  of  this  pious  work : 1st. 
To  associate  some  of  the  ripest  and  most  quiet 
and  sociable  men  to  write. 

2d.  To  endeavor  to  maintain  some  towardly 
scholars,  well  advanced  in  learning  in  the 
course  of  Sorbonne,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect 

3d.  To  procure  some  relief  for  learned  min- 
isters converted,  and  other  such  like  scholars. 

Who  are  to  be  of  it  at  the  first,  and  what 
they  are  to  observe : 1st  In  the  beginning, 
because  the  maintenance  is  slender,  these  five 
only  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  company,  of  the 
riper  sort,  viz  : Dr.  Bishop,  Dr.  Kellison,  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Champney,  and  Mr.  William 
Smith,  a grave,  ancient  priest,  and  a very  good 
linguist 

r 2d.  For  unity  and  good  order’s  sake,  it  shall 
be  set  down  by  Mr.  Archpriest,  with  the  as- 
sent of  some  two  or  three  other  assistants,  who 
shall  be  first,  who  second,  &,c.,  and  also  one  of 
the  doctors  to  be  chief  among  them  (as  the 
syndic  in  the  Sorbonne),  each  in  his  course : 
who  first,  and  whether  for  one  year  or  three, 
to  be  also  declared  by  the  said  Mr.  the  Arch- 
priest, and  two  of  his  assistants. 

3d.  That  no  other  be  admitted  into  the 
company,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority 
thereof;  and  besides  that  they  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  archpriest  and  two  of  his  assistants, 
together  with  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sackville. 

4th.  That  each  of  the  society  do,  once  a 
week,  say  mass  for  their  founder  and  benefac- 
tors, and  once  also  for  the  common  good  of 
England. 

5th.  That,  both  in  their  studies  and  the  an- 
swering of  books,  each  of  them  be  directed  by 
common  consent  and  by  a plurality  of  voices. 
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6ih.  That  one  of  the  company  be  chosen  by 
them  to  xeceive  what  is  given  them,  and  to  re- 
cord the  same,  and  to  make  his  account  when 
he  shall  be  demanded  of  the  same. 

7th.  Because  the  institution  is  for  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  they  of  Company  must  principally 
respect  Mr.  the  Archpriest,  or  whomsoever 
hereafter  shall  be  the  superior  of  the  cleigy  in 
England. 

8th.  That  they  unite  themselves,  as  much 
as  may  well  be  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
to  have  their  good  will  and  countenance. 

9tb.  That  they  have  especial  care  to  adhere 
to  the  see  apostolic,  in  all  due  obedience,  and  that 
they  do  not  intermeddle  in  matters  of  state,  or 
of  bitter  contention,  and  also  that  they  abstain 
from  speaking  evil  of  the  king,  or  of  any  great 
counsellor. 

10th.  That  they  think  upon  preaching  on 
Sundays,  if  it  may  be  done  without  hindrance 
of  the  appointed  studies. 

What  books  they  should  first  take  in  hand  : 
1st.  A brief  and  pithy  Enchiridion  of  contro- 
versies, like  that  of  Parkins,  wherein  the  state 
of  the  question  is  to  be  set  down  clearly,  and 


the  best  arguments  for  the  Catholic  part,  with 
solution  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  the 
contrary.  [Upon  this  rule  was  based  Dr. 
Champney’s  excellent'*  Manual  of  Controver- 
sies,’^ published  in  1614.] 

3d.  Of  the  necessity  of  an  ordinary  mission. 

4th.  Of  Antichrist 

5th.  An  explanation  of  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  and  proof  of  that  most  holy  sacrifice. 

Having  considered  these  articles,  I think 
them  very  necessary  to  bring  this  pious  work 
to  perfection,  and  of  the  same  opinion  are  my 
assistants  with  whom  I have  conferred  on  the 
same ; in  token  whereof,  we  have  subscribed 
our  names,  this  28tb  of  April,  1612. 

Gboroe  Birkhead,  archpriest  cf 
England  and  prathanotory  aposkiUe. 

John  Colleton,  tusistant. 

Edward  Bennet,  assistant. 

John  Jackson,  prisit. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  for  a 
series  of  years  the  college  of  Arras  continued 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  fame  of  its  inmates, 
and  by  the  learning  which  characterized  their 
productions. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THE  MOST  REV.  JOHN  CARROLL, 

FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  5F  BALTIMORE. 

BT  B.  V.  CAMPBELL. 

CoDthiaed  from  ptgt  6S9. 


EVEREND  Mr.  Carroll’s  reply  to  Rev. 
*'Mr.  Wharton’s  attack  was  much  admired 
by  competent  judges,  and  was  generally  com- 
mended for  its  courteous  style.  Although  the 
time  selected,  and  the  nature  of  the  attack  upon 
their  religion  were  calculated  to  excite  indigna- 
tion in  the  Catholics  of  America,  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll  abstained  from  acrimonious  remarks, 
and  from  personal  reflections  upon  the  author, 
and  disclaimed  any  attempt  or  wish  to  impute 
dishonorable  or  unworthy  motives  for  his 
change  of  religion.  The  most  severe  remarks 
contained  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Carroll  were 
those  reproaching  Mr.  Wharton  for  pursuing  a 
course  calculated  to  excite  prejudices  against 


Catholics  in  the  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
This  portion  of  the  address  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine.  On  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty,  Mr.  Carroll  was  always  ani- 
mated. He  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the  right 
of  every  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of 
conscience ; he  was  anxious  as  an  American 
that  this  right  should  be  admitted  and  enjoyed 
in  the  most  complete  and  ample  nlhnner ; and 
he  made  it  a matter  of  triumph,  in  his  letters  to 
his  European  correspondents,  that  his  country 
had  furnished  an  example  in  this  respect  wor- 
thy of  imitation  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  discussing  the  points  in  controversy  with 
Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Carroll  treated  them  ms 
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questions  of  theology  purely,  and  examined 
^em  with  the  temper  and  learning  of  an  adept 
in  that  sacred  science,  who  was  moved  by  a spirit 
of  Christian  charity  to  defend  truth  and  dispel 
error,  rather  than  a partisan  battling  for  vic- 
tory. 

Mr.  Wharton’s  letter  contained  the  following 
passage : “ If  any  should  say  (and  I expect  it 
will  be  said)  that  I was  tired  of  the  law  which 
obliged  me  to  live  single,  and  was  willing  to 
unite  myself  to  a more  indulgent  community, 
I can  only  refer  such  declaimers  to  the  little- 
ness of  their  own  minds,  where,  perhaps,  they 
will  discover  the  ungenerous  source  of  so  illibe- 
ral a reflection.  I make  no  scruple,  indeed, 
here  publicly  to  acknowledge  that,  for  some 
time  l^ck,  I have  considered  the  law  of  celi- 
bacy as  a cruel  usurpation  of  the  unalienable 
rights  of  nature,  as  unwarrantable  in  its  princi- 
ple, inadequate  to  its  object,  and  dreadful  in  its 
consequences.  The  various  mischiefs  arising 
from  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  who 
will  allow  himself  to  reflect  dispassionately 
upon  this  very  absurd  and  tyrannical  institu- 
tion. Had  this,  however,  been  the  only  ex- 
ceptional injunction  of  your  church,  I think  I 
can  declare  before  the  God  who  is  to  judge  me, 
that  as  I should  have  found  it  my  interest,  so 
I should  have  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  aban- 
don her  communion.  No  action  of  my  lile 
ever  authorized  you  to  suspect  that  any  grati- 
fication whatever  could  induce  me  to  part  de- 
liberately with  my  peace  of  mind,  my  honor, 
and  my  conscience.  How  circumstances  may 
determine  me  to  act,  in  this  particular,  is  very 
uncertain  at  present ; this  however  is  evident, 
that  when  a person  withdraws  himself  publicly 
from  any  society,  the  discipline  of  that  society 
must  cease  to  be  binding.” 

In  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Carroll’s  ad- 
dress, he  thus  refers  to  these  remarks  : “ The 
motives  which  led  the  chaplain  to  the  step  he 
has  taken,  are  known  best  to  God  and  himself. 
For  the  vindication  of  his  conduct,  he  appeals 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  with  a seriousness 
and  solemnity  which  must  add  greatly  to  his 
^uilt,  if  he  be  not  sincere.  He  is  anxious  to 
impress  on  his  readers  a firm  conviction  that 
neither  views  of  preferment  nor  sensuality  had 
any  influence  on  his  determination.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  jealous  that  suspicions  will  arise 
unfavorable  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions. 
He  fhall  have  no  cause  to  impute  to  me  the 


spreading  of  these  suspicions.  But  I must  en- 
treat him  with  an  earnestness  suggested  by  the 
most  perfect  good  will  and  zealous  regard  for 
his  welfare,  to  consider  the  sanctity  of  the  so- 
lemn and  deliberate  engagement  which,  at  an 
age  of  perfect  maturity,  he  contracted  with  Al- 
mighty God.  I pray  him  to  read  the  two  ex- 
hortations of  that  enlighiened  doctor,  St  Chrys- 
ostom, to  his  friend  Theodorus,  who,  like  the 
chaplain,  had  renounced  his  former  state,  in 
which  by  a vow  of  celibacy  he  had  consecra- 
ted himself  to  Almighty  God.  ^ You  allege,’ 
says  the  saint  to  his  friend,  ^ that  marrying  is 
lawful ; this  I readily  acknowledge ; but  it  is 
not  now  in  your  power  to  embrace  that  state ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  one  who,  by  a solemn  en- 
gagement, has  given  himself  to  God,  as  his 
heavenly  spouse,  if  he  violate  this  contract, 
commits  adultery,  though  he  should  a thousand 
times  call  it  marriage.  Nay,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  so  much  the  more  enormous,  as  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  surpasses  man.  Had  you  been 
free,  no  one  could  charge  you  with  desertion ; 
but  since  you  are  contracted  to  so  great  a king, 
you  are  not  at  your  own  disposal.’*  See  here 
how  far  St.  Chrysostom  was  from  considering 
the  law  of  celibacy  as  ^ a cruel  usurpation  of 
the  unalienable  rights  of  nature,  as  unwarranta- 
ble in  its  principle,  inadequate  in  its  object,  and 
dreadful  in  its  consequences.’  He  considered 
a vow  of  celibacy  as  an  engagement,  or  con- 
tract entered  into  with  Almighty  God ; inde- 
pendent, therefore,  of  the  discipline  of  any  so- 
ciety as  to  its  binding  power,  and  not  to  be 
released  but  by  God’s  relinquishing  his  right 
to  exact  a rigorous  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  it.  He  thought  that  the  sanctity  of  re- 
ligion was  interested  in  the  performance  of  so 
sacred  an  engagement,  according  to  Deut. 
xxiii,  21.  ‘ When  thou  hast  vowed  a vow  to 
the  Lord  our  God,  thou  shalt  not  be  slack  to 
pay  it,  because  our  Lord  thy  God  will  require 
it  That  which  is  once  gone  out  of  thy  lips, 
thou  shalt  observe,  and  shalt  do,  as  thou  hast 
promised  to  our  Lord  thy  God,  and  hast  spoken 
with  thy  proper  will  and  thy  own  mouth.’  ’’f 

The  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton  was  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
published in  England. 

A copy  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  address,  in- 
tended for  his  friend.  Rev.  P.  Plowden,  fell  into 

* Chrys.  ad  Theod.  laps.  Exh.  2.  t Pp*  115. 
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Other  hands  before  reaching  him,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  England  with  some  alterations  and  a 
postscript  containing  personal  reflections  upon 
Mr.  Wharton,  which  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  friends  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  in 
England,  and  they  immediately  published  a 
correct  edition  at  Worcester,  an  exact  copy  of 
that  printed  at  Annapolis,  with  a preface  com- 
plaining and  disapproving  of  the  personal  re- 
flections upon  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton.  To  this 
succeeded  a second  edition,  published  at  Lon- 
don in  17b5,  with  a preface  defending  the 
charges  contained  in  the  postscript  to  the  flrst 
edition,  and  adding  the  offensive  postscript  to 
the  second  edition.* 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  Mr.  Carroll 
never  sanctioned  these  personalities,  and  never 
permitted  an  allusion  to  them  in  the  American 
edition  of  his  address.  To  one  of  his  English 
correspondents,  he  remarks  : The  mutilated 
republication  of  it  was  an  impudent  liberty 
taken  with  another’s  performance.” 

In  a letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Plowden,  he  thus  re- 
fers to  the  subject  of  the  controversy  : You 
will  hear,  before  the  receipt  of  this,  that  I was 
much  deceived  in  my  hopes  of  Wharton,  and 
that  your  friends  had  too  good  grounds  for 
their  fears.  He  not  only  has  renounced  his  re- 
ligion, but  has  published  a pamphlet,  which, 
under  the  color  of  apology,  is  a malignant  in- 
vective and  misrepresentation  of  our  tenets.  I 
never  expected  to  class  amongst  the  number  of 
authors ; but  I have  been  induced,  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  all  of  our  gentlemen,  to  write  an  an- 
swer. I have  just  finished  it,  almost  without 
books,  or  other  necessary  helps,  and  indeed 
without  such  leisure  as  is  necessary  to  execute 
a work  of  this  kind  with  any  tolerable  success. 
As  soon  as  it  is  printed,  you  and  my  other 
friends  shall  receive  a copy  both  of  Wharton’s 
letter  and  my  address.” 

Writing  again  to  the  same  gentleman,  he 
says : ‘‘You  have  heard  of  Wharton’s  proceed- 
ings, and  probably  seen  his  pamphlet.  Not- 
withstanding all  advices  from  you  and  others, 
1 still  hoped  that  his  conduct  in  England  was 
owing  to  great  vivacity,  and  a more  liberal  view 
of  many  things,  than  some  of  us  educated  in  col- 
leges ever  dare  take.  I was  loth  to  attribute  it 
to  motives  which  he  has  since  avowed  in  his 
publication.  I dare  say  that  you  will  on  peru- 

* A copy  ol  this  Mccond  London  edition  if  in  the  Bal- 
tioioro  Labrarv 


sing  it  find  it  carries  marks  of  being  written 
long  before  it  was  published.  The  exultation  of 
Protestants  and  discouragement  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics compelled  me  to  enter  the  lists  wifli  him. 

I wrote  a hasty  answer,  amidst  continual  avo- 
cations, and  almost  wifliout  any  materials  but 
those  which  my  memory  suggested.  I have 
directed  Mr.  Talbot  to  send  you  a copy  of  h, 
which  I hope  you  will  read  with  the  indulgence 
to  which  the  circumstances  of  writing  it  entitle 
me.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  of  June  29th,  1785, 
he  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Wharton’s  answer : 

“ With  mine  to  you  I sent  a copy  of  my 
answer  to  Wharton,  and  at  the  same  time  my 
own  real  opinion  of  it.  That  gentleman  has 
again  just  published  a reply,  which,  like  his 
letter,  is  written  with  spirit  and  elegance,  and 
interspersed  with  many  sentimental  passages. 
He  has  boldly  denied  facts  which  1 did  not 
suppose  that  any  one  now-a-days  would  have 
the  efirontery  to  dispute;  he  has  explained 
away  his  misquotations:  he  has  vindicated 
particular  passages  in  his  letter  by  keeping  his 
own  words  out  of  sight,  of  which  you  wiD 
see  curious  instances  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
word  dAf,  and  in  many  places  of  his  reply  to 
my  observations  on  infallibility.  I have  no 
inclination  to  enter  the  lists  again.  The  Ca- 
tholics, I hear  from  all  sides,  are  confirmed  in 
their  faith ; and  as  that  was  my  principal,  and, 
indeed,  my  only  inducement  to  write  at  all,  1 
shall  forbear  reviving  a spirit  of  controversy, 
lest  it  should  add  fuel  to  some  sparks  of  reli- 
gious animosity  which  are  visible  at  present 
amongst  us. 

“ Mr.  Wharton,  soon  after  his  departure  from 
us,  obtaining  a living  in  the  Delaware  state, 
consisting  of  a small  glebe-land,  and  a sub- 
scription of  the  neighboring  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  to  the  real  annual 
amount  of  perhaps  ^£100  sterling.  I hear  that 
he  has  now  quitted  this  living,  and  is  invited  to 
another  in  this  state.  But  it  being  in  a very 
unhealthy  part  of  the  country,  and  dependmg 
on  precarious  and  generally  ill-paid  sabscrip- 
tions,  I presume  he  will  not  accept  h.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  writings  and  abilities 
recommending  him  to  his  new  brethren,  so 
that  he  will  have  good  offers  enough  from 
them  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  choose  that 
which  will  please  him  best” 

In  answer  to  these  letters.  Rev.  F.  Plowden 
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thus  writes  from  Lulworth  Castle^  August  26, 
1785 : “ Your  iriends  have  all  read  and  ad- 
mired your  excellent  address  to  the  American 
Catholics.  You  have  written  as  a scholar,  a 
Christian,  a gentleman,  and  a man  of  feeling. 
Though  destitute  of  the  conveniences  which  Mr. 
Pilling  possessed,  you  have  left  him  far  behind. 
When  I had  read  your  work  I easily  foresaw 
the  good  effect  which  it  has  produced,  in 
strengthening  the  faith  of  the  North  American 
Catholics,  who  must  be  too  well  apprised  of 
the  artifices  of  your  antagonist,  to  need  a re- 
joinder to  his  reply.  I have  not  yet  seen  the 
latter,  nor  learned  that  there  is  any  copy  of  it 
in  England  excepting  one  which  the  unhappy 
author  sent  to  his  friend  Hawkins,  to  Worces- 
t^.  This  wretched  man  makes  the  whole 
controversy  personal  to  himself.  He  has 
printed  remarks  upon  your  address  by  a fair 
inquirer,  and  they  are  subscribed  J.  H.  This 
title  evidently  cannot  belong  to  John  Hawkins, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
the  flimsy  substance  and  absurd  reasoning  of 
the  work,  I am  led  to  conclude  that  the  fair 
inquirer  must  be  the  woman  whom  he  mis- 
calls his  wife.  Take  a specimen  of  his  or  her 
logic.  He  lays  down  the  false  antecedent  that 
all  Catholics  acknowledge  in  the  pope  a power 
to  absolve  from  religious  vows,  simple  and 
solemn,  and  that  they  all  admit  the  legality 
and  validity  of  the  many  thousands  of  such 
dispensations  which  the  late  Ganganelli  granted 
to  monks  and  friars : therefore,  he  concludes,  a 
man  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  if  he  wishes  to  be  released  from 
vows,  may  appeal  to  his  own  conscience  only, 
and  act  as  it  directs  him.  He  announces  an 
answer  to  Pilling^s  caveat  now  under  the  press, 
and  which  I hope  you  wUl  receive  with  his 
remarks,  as  I have  desired  a friend  in  town  to 
forward  to  you  whatever  has  or  may  appear 
relating  to  this  controversy.  The  English 
Catholics  were  in  general  satisfied  with  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  PiUing^s  awkward  and  ill- 
jointed  performance,  but  they  all  view  with 
I indignation  (especially  at  Worcester,  where  I 

I have  lately  been)  the  impertinence  of , 

who  has  reprinted  your  address  in  London,  to 
> which,  besides  omitting  your  note,  p.  20,  he 
^ has  added  a postscript  replete  with  illiberal 
; personalities.  Mr.  Wharton  was  not,  nor 
j could  be  forbidden  by  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors to  visit  any  particular  persons  in  Worces- 
f.  64* 


ter  (as  the  postscript  asserts) ; and  though  you 
positively  disclaim  your  spreading  of  any  sus- 
picions unfavorable  to  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions, yet  the  reader  is  left  to  suppose  you  to 
be  the  author  of  the  postscript,  in  which  the 
Catholics  of  Worcester  are  made  to  reproach 
him  with  'his  intimacy  with  a certain  young 
female.^  As  the  demand  for  your  address  is 
pretty  general,  Mr.  Saunders  is  now  actually 
printing  it  again  at  Worcester,  fairly  from  the 
American  edition.’^ 

In  December  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll  mentions  having  seen  Hawkins^  work, 
and  thus  refers  to  the  controversy : 

"lam  much  indebted  to  the  English  author 
(of  a work  he  had  been  speaking  of)  for  his 
too  favorable  opinion  of  my  ^Jlddress, 
Talbot  sent  me  Hawkins’  annotations  upon 
it : a piiiful  performance  indeed ! Wharton’s 
reply  infinitely  surpasses  it  in  every  thing  but 
candor.  There  indeed  they  are  on  a level : but 
I have  done  with  the  controversy,  which  is 
now  forgotten  here.” 

Rey.  Mr.  Wharton  was  much  caressed  by 
his  new  brethren,  and  attended  a meeting,  as  a 
deputy,  of  the  first  general  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  held  in  New 
York,  in  October,  1784.^ 

Referring  to  some  material  changes  which 
were  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  liturgy  by 
the  Protestant  clergy.  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  writes 
to  his  friend,  November  13,  1786 : 

" In  all  this  my  unfortunate  friend  (for  so 
I must  call  him),  though  he  is  lately  married, 
had  a principal  part  Had  he  not  taken  this 
last  step,  of  marrying,  I should  have  enter- 
tained hopes  of  him ; but  now  I fear  he  has 
placed  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  return.  Of 
late  I have  heard  nothing  more  of  him  than 
what  I have  just  mentioned.  He  lives  in  the 
small  state  of  Delaware,  bordering  on  this  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  there  serves  a congrega- 
tion upon  a small  subscription.  I think  I 
have  heard  that  he  likewise  has  some  post  in  a 
college  or  school,  in  Wilmington,  near  hjs 
residence.” 

The  Protestant  Bishop  White  thus  mentions 
a meeting  between  the  two  controvertists  ; 

" Soon  after  the  publications  of  Dr.  Carroll 
and  Dr.  Wharton,  the  former  made  a visit  to 
this  city  (Philadelphia),  the  other  being  also 

* Wharton’s  Remains,  vol.  ii,  p.  83. 
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here,  and  makiiig  his  stay  at  my  house.  Dr. 
Carroll  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
monds,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  within 
a short  distance  of  me.  A part  of  the  object 
of  the  journey  was  to  procure  an  instrument, 
found  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  title  to 
the  tract  of  land  referred  to.  Dr.  Wharton,  on 
hearing  of  this,  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  his 
former  ecclesiastical  brother,  whose  desire  in 
regard  to  the  estate  was  complied  with.  I was 
gratified  by  the  account  given  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Fitzsimmonds,  of  the  friendly  manner  of  their 
meeting.”  * ** 

Rev.  Mr.  Wharton  was  invited  in  1795  to 
be  principal  of  an  academy  at  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  and  three  years  later  became  rector  of  St 
Mary’s  (Protestant)  church,  which  station  he 
filled  for  thirty-five  years.  About  the  time  of 
his  assuming  the  rectorship  at  Burlington,  it 
was  reported  in  England  that  he  had  returned 
to  the  Catholic  church,  and  one  of  Bishop  Car- 
roll’s  correspondents  thus  mentions  it : We 
have  a report  here,  I know  not  on  what  ground, 
that  Mr.  Ch.  Wharton  has  submitted  himself 
to  you  in  the  spirit  of  repentance,  and  asks  to 
be  readmitted  into  the  church.” 

To  which  Mr*  Carroll  replies  in  a letter  of 
December  23,  1798 : 

Your  information  concerning  Mr.  Chs. 
Wharton  is  totally  unfounded.  Far  from  hav- 
ing taken  the  step  you  heard  of,  he  is  to  all 
appearance  alienated  from  us  for  ever.  Some 
months  ago  he  lost  his  pretended  wife,  though 
1 have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  his  life 
was  very  unhappy  with  her  (independently 
of  the  insanity  with  which  she  was  afilicted 
in  her  last  years) ; yet  he  published  a mighty 
sentimental  elegy  to  deplore  her  loss,  and  in- 
serted some  sentiments  in  it,  very  inconsistent 
with  those  that  have  been  mentioned  to  you.f 

* Wharton’s  Remains,  rol.  i,  p.  83. 

fTbis  poetical  performance  of  screntecn  stanzas, 
was  published  under  the  following  title : 

AN  ELEGY  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  MRS.  MARY  WHARTON, 
Who  ditd  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  day  qf  June,  1798. 

BY  HER  HUSBAND. 

**  O mihi  turn  quam  molliter  ossa  quicscant. 

Si  nostros  olim  tua  fistula  dieat  amores.” — Virgil, 

Sing  our  past  loves,  when  I am  gone,  she  said; 

Thy  tender  strains  shall  cheer  my  clay  cold  bed. 

C.  H.  W. 

I. 

Dull  roll  the  hours,  and  heavy  bangs  the  day. 
Oppressed  with  wo  my  broken  spiritlies. 

Since  my  poor  heart,  to  wretchedness  a prey. 
Heaved  its  last  sigh  o’er  Mary’s  closing  eyes. 


It  has  been  told  me  likewise  that  he  preaches 
bitterly  against  our  doctrines  and  church.  This 
I did  not  expect  from  him ; and  it  affords  me 
great  cause  to  fear  he  has  gone  too  far  ever  to 
return.”  The  Protestant  bishop  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Dr.  Doane,  who  published  in  1834  two 
volumes  entitled  The  remains  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Wharton,  D.  D.,  with  a me- 
moir of  his  life,  8tc.,”  says  in  his  memoir. 

The  great  lights  of  the  church  of  Rome  he 
regarded  with  unaffected  reverence.  Of  Arch- 
bishop Carroll,  his  antagonist  in  controversy, 
as  he  was  his  kinsman  in  the  flesh,  he  spoke 
to  the  very  last  with  warm  affection.  ' It  was 
a remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  de- 
ceased,’ says  Bishop  White,  * that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  was  a decided  advocate  of  Jesuits, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed.  In  argument  he  was  profound 
at  all  points  in  any  controversy  concerning 
them,  touching  the  crimes  of  which  they  are 
accused,  I myself  have  never  heard  him 
speak  of  the  suppression  of  the  order  but  with 
strong  reprobation.’  ” Bishop  Doane  under- 
rates Dr.  Wharton’s  sagacity  by  the  foUowing 
ungenerous  inquiries : Was  not  this  the  re- 

II. 

Stretched  on  the  rick  of  thought,  my  tortured  mind 
Recalls  each  image  of  the  doleful  scene ; 

Nor  in  the  range  of  nature  can  it  find 
One  transient  ray  that  borders  on  serene. 

HI. 

Creation’s  glories,  once  my  keenest  joys. 

On  contemplation’s  eye  unseemly  fall; 

E’en  friendship’s  balm  my  loathing  bosom  cloys^ 
For  she  is  gone  who  once  gave  zest  to  ail. 

IV. 

Flow  on  Tc  tears;  from  forth  my  wo- worn  breast. 
O’er  the  cold  clay,  your  unavailing  grief ; 

For  nought  but  sorrow  now  can  yield  me  rest. 

In  nought  but  tears  my  heart  can  und  relief. 

V. 

O ye  who,  fanned  by  Hymen's  choicest  gales. 

Once  floated  gaily  down  the  stream  of  life. 

While  love’s  soft  breath  filled  all  your  flowing  sails, 
And  all  was  harmony  unmixed  with  strife,— 

VI. 

Say,  fVom  your  arms  did  e'er  the  envious  blast 
Dash  some  fond  hope  beneath  a ruthless  sea. 

Or  on  mde  rocks  some  darling  ol:Qectea8t  ? 

Then,  if  ye  lost  an  angel,  pity  me. 

VII. 

For  she,  alas ! was  all  to  roe,  and  more 
Than  bright  eyed  fancy’s  visions  show 

Of  female  worth,  when  she  survey’s  the  store 
And  calls  each  antidote  to  human  wo. 

VIII. 

Soft  was  her  heart  and  gentle  was  her  mind; 

They  taught  each  wish  at  virtue’s  voice  to  move. 

While  Doontcoiis  heaven  bad  in  her  soul  eombiueil 
With  duty  friendship,  and  with  fnendship  love. 
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suit  of  his  own  guileless  simplicity^  deteimined 
to  think  no  evil  of  them  to  whom  he  was  so 
indebted  ? and  was  not  a youth  of  his  exqui- 
site purity^  one  whom  their  policy  would  keep 
in  ignorance  of  the  truth  * Against  such  rea- 
soning no  purity  of  character,  or  career  of 
virtue  and  useful  services  would  be  safe.  As 
if  Dr.  Wharton,  after  20  years’  association,  in 
which  he  had  attained  the  highest  rank  in 
literary  excellence,  had  been  ordained  a priest, 
and  been  a professor  in  their  colleges,  was  not 
a. better  judge  of  the  character  of  his  constant 
companions  and  their  institution  than  one  who 
only  knew  them  from  the  writings  of  their 
enemies. 

The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Wharton,  dated 
February  14,  1816,  addressed  to  his  nephew 
forty  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a Jesuit, 
will  outweigh  many  such  flippant  inuendoes 
as  those  of  his  biographer. 

" You  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  restora- 
tion of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  I think  it  a great 
stroke  of  policy,  if  not  of  justice,  in  the  Roman 
pondflT.  They  were  certainly  the  most  en- 
lightened and  zealous  champions  of  his  au- 
thority. But,  what  is  much  more  to  their 
credit,  they  formed  unquestionably  the  most 
learned  and  exemplary  body  of  clergy  in  the 
Roman  church.  They  had  the  esprit  du  corps 
to  a high  degree ; but  in  other  respects  a more 
disinterested  and  virtuous  community  never 
existed : this  is  my  testimony  concerning  them, 
and  I know  it  to  be  true.” 

Dr.  Wharton  was  twice  married,  but  had  no 
children. t He  died  at  Burlington  in  1833, 
being  in  his  86th  year. 

That  a Catholic  clergyman  should  renounce 
his  faith,  and  become  a minister  of  a Protestant 
church,  was  so  singular  and  extraordinary  an 
occurrence  in  this  country,  that  uncommon 
eclat  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton’s 
character  and  writings,  and  to  the  incidents  of 
his  life.  Of  the  precise  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  change  of  religion,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Doane 
remarks  : ‘‘  The  destruction  of  a trunk  of  pa- 
pers by  an  oflScious  house-keeper,  many  years 
ago,  has  deprived  us  of  written  information  as 
to  this  important  period.  Dr.  Wharton’s  timid- 
ity and  low  estimate  of  himself,  together 
with  his  extreme  sensibility  on  the  subject, 
prevented  much  oral  communication  with  his 

* Remains,  rol.  i,  p.  66. 

t Remains,  rol.  i,  p.  63. 


friends.  To  the  present  writer  he  unbosomed 
himself  without  reserve.*  He  has  told  me 
that  the  mental  sufiering  which  he  then  un- 
derwent was  keen  and  severe,  beyond  the 
power  of  description  or  conception.  It  preyed 
upon  a frame  enfeebled  and  exhausted  by 
vigils  and  by  study,  with  a spiritual  excrucia- 
tion, of  which  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor  was 
but  a feeble  emblem.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  nervous  system  ever  recovered 
from  the  shock.”  Bishop  White  remarks, 
**  Soon  after  his  introduction  to  me,  he  informed 
me  that  some  time  before,  he  had  been  visited 
by  a protracted  nervous  fever,  which  had  left 
its  effects  on  his  constitution.  All  his  intimate 
friends  have  witnessed  how  much  he  was  in- 
commoded by  this  visitation ; and  I have  often 
wondered  that  under  it,  otherwise  in  health 
and  spirits,  he  attained  to  so  great  an  age.”f 
No  less  than  three  elaborate  obituary  notices 
of  him  were  published  in  the  difierent  Pro- 
testant papers,  and  one  of  them  was  after- 
wards privately  circulated  in  a pamphlet 
form.”t  AH  of  these  were  again  republished 
by  Bishop  Doane  in  1834,  together  with  a bio- 
graphical memoir,  and  a funeral  sermon  in  the 
Remains  ” already  referred  to. 

Although  Dr.  Wharton’s  tracts  contain  some 
of  the  bitterest  and  most  illiberal  attacks  upon 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  Right  Rev.  editor 
commends  them  as  " unsurpassed  in  Christian 
tone  and  temper,”}  and  remarks  that  "hiS 
book  on  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy  is  a 
standard  work.”|  Rev.  Tho.  H.  Home  says, 
I have  long  had  his  masterly  treatises  in  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Carroll,  and  value  them 
among  my  choicest  books  against  popery.”t 
Bishop  Doane,  in  his  memoir,  says  **  So  far 
as  principle  could  be  preserved,  he  was  at  one 
time  desirous  of  comprehending  the  pious  of 
another  denomination  within  the  fold  of  the 
church.  A proposal  to  this  end,  drawn  up  at 
length,  and  with  great  care,  is  among  his  pa- 
pers, with  strictures  by  Bishop  Hobart,  to 
whom  it  had  been  submitted ; it  was  never 
published.  An  amiable  but  impracticable  vis- 
ion ; it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  know  that, 
while  the  goodness  of  heart  which  prompted 
it,  continued  to  the  last  to  increase,  its  au^or, 
by  reflection  and  experience,  attained  to  more 

* Remaiaa,  to),  i,  p.  57  and  27. 
t Remains,  toL  i,  p.  84. 

^ Remains,  toI.  i,  p.  85.  § Ibid.  rol.  ii,.  p. 

H Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  70.  IT  Ibid. 
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judicious  views,  and  a bolder  and  firmer  ad- 
herence to  them.  Many  things  in  his  official 
course  which  had  been  done  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, and  for  peace'  sake,  he  lived  to  lament 
as  errors  of  judgment.  As  a churchman,  he 
was  in  his  last  years  much  more  consistent 
and  decided.  Of  the  principles  and  pohcy 
pursued  by  Bishop  Hobart,  he  declared  him- 
self very  often  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro- 
bation." • 

The  following  curious  passage  relating  to 
Dr.  Wharton,  is  copied  from  an  English  pub- 
lication from  “ Collections  towards  illustrating 
the  biography  of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish 
members,  S.  J."  by  Rev.  George  Oliver.  Ex- 
eter, 1838. 

* Remaiiifi  vol.  i,  p.  72. 


In  a letter  dated  Whitemarsh,  near  Wash- 
ington, 30ih  May,  1832,  he  is  thus  mentioned: 
*Poor  old  Mr.  Wharton  is  continuaQy  tortured 
by  his  conscience ; his  cook,  at  the  parsonage 
house,  near  Trenton,  a good  Irish  Catholic, 
fell  dangerously  sick,  and  as  no  priest  could 
be  procured,  Wharton  said  to  her,  ‘ although  I 
am  a parson,  1 am  also  a Catholic  priest,  and 
can  give  you  absolution  in  your  case.'  She 
made  her  confession  to  him,  and  he  absolved 
her.  Pere  Grivel,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  had 
this  account  from  Mr.  Wharton's  nephew,  a 
good  Catholic,  and  a magistrate  of  Wash- 
ington. Shortly  after,  this  unhappy  culprit 
was  summoned  before  the  awful  tribunal  of 
Christ.'"* 

* Page  81. 
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FIDER  this  head  we  will  lay  before  our 
readers  two  letters  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Odin,  vicar  apostolic  of  Texas.  These  letters 
are  extracted  from  the  JlnnaUs  of  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  and  exhibit  the  labors,  hard- 
ships and  privations  which  attend  the  mission- 
ary life  in  that  new  republic.  Since  these 
letters  were  written.  Dr.  Odin  has  been  ap- 
pointed vicar  apostolic  of  Texas,  and  religion 
has  been  on  the  increase.  Churches  have 
been  built  at  Galveston,  Houston,  on  the  river 
Labaca,  near  the  mouth  of  San  Antonio,  at 
Fort  Bent,  St.  Augustin  and  Nacogdoches. 
Other  ancient  churches  have  been  recovered 
by  a grant  of  Congress. . The  number  of  Ca- 
tholics in  Texas  is  about  twenty  thousand,  out 
of  a population  of  250,000.  In  the  following 
interesting  narratives,  the  reader  will  judge  of 
the  difficulties  which  religion  has  to  contend 
with,  and  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which 
the  clergy  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

*‘JprUnth,mi. 

**  Last  year  the  holy  see  having  vouchsafed 
to  confide  to  our  Congregation  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  Catholics  of  Texas,  I set  out 
from  the  seminary  of  Barrens  on  the  second  of 
May,  1840,  to  proceed,  as  vice-prefect  apos- 
tolic, to  explore  this  new  mission.  It  was  not 


without  regret  that  I quitted  Missouri:  to 
separate  myself  from  a people  that  had  become 
dear  to  me,  and  establishments  which  I had 
seen  in  their  commencement,  was  to  expatri- 
ate myself  a second  time. 

Texas,  situated  between  26^  and  35®  of 
north  latitude,  and  extending  from  95®  20^,  to 
104®  20'  of  west  longitude,  possesses  more  ex- 
tensive prairies  and  more  abundant  pasturage 
than  any  other  country  in  America.  Wood  is 
rare  here,  particularly  towards  the  west.  Seve- 
ral rivers  water  the  country,  but  there  are  few 
of  them  sufficiently  large  for  navigation.  Al- 
though the  exact  number  of  the  Texian  popu- 
lation is  not  yet  known,  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  it  cannot  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  souls. 

When  the  first  Spaniards  established  them- 
selves at  Texas,  more  than  a century  and  a 
half  ago,  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis 
came  to  found  here  several  missions,  in  order 
to  convert  and  civilize  the  savage  tribes.  The 
most  celebrated  missions  are  those  of  San  jin~ 
tonio,  of  Conception,  of  San  Jose,  of  Rrfugio, 
Sm  Sabas,  and  Mteogdoehes ; they  all  became 
flourishing,  and  counted  a great  number  of 
fervent  neophytes.  Every  year  the  reverend 
fathers  entered  the  forests,  and  gained  by  their 
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presents,  and  manners  full  of  kindness,  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  stations,  where  they  were  gradually 
formed  to  piety  and  labor.  In  1812  those  val- 
uable establishments  were  suppressed ; at  pre- 
sent they  are  only  heaps  of  ruins.  As  for  the 
poor  savages,  being  deprived  of  their  fathers, 
they  dispersed : some  retired  into  Mexico, 
several  sank  under  the  attacks  of  the  uncivil- 
ized tribes,  and  others  returned  to  their  primi- 
tive state.  The  fervor  which  I found  in  the 
lew  who  still  inhabit  the  country  shows  sufii- 
dently  that  they  had  been  formed  to  virtue  by 
able  hands.  Two  churches,  the  only  ones 
that  have  withstood  the  inroads  of  time,  and  of 
the  recent  wars,  display  a beauty  that  does  honor 
to  the  taste  and  zeal  of  the  ancient  missionaries. 

From  Linnville,  a small  seaport,  where 
we  landed,  we  proceeded  to  Victoria.  I left 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Estany  at  this  post,  and  I took 
the  road  of  San  Antonio,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Calvo  and  an  assistant  brother.  The  distance 
which  separates  these  two  towns  is  only  fifty 
leagues  3 but  the  numerous  bands  of  savage 
Comanckes  and  TonakamUs,  that  continually 
rove  through  the  country,  render  the  journey 
extremely  perilous : it  is  even  nearly  certain 
that  one  will  be  massacred,  if  not  travelling 
with  sufficient  company  to  intimidate  those 
Indians.  We  joined  then  a convoy  of  twenty- 
two  carts  that  were  carrying  goods.  All  our 
companions  were  very  well  armed ; but  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  strength  of  tlie  caravan  se- 
cured us  against  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  on 
the  other,  what  miseries  had  we  not  to  en- 
dure ! how  slowly  we  advanced ! The  heat 
was  excessive,  and  scarcely  a shrub  was  to  be 
met  with,  under  the  shade  of  which  we  might 
take  a moment’s  rest.  We  used  to  set  out  in 
the  evening ; but  frequently,  on  the  first  move- 
ment, one  of  the  vehicles  got  out  of  order,  and 
we  had  to  pass  a part  of  the  night  in  repairing  it. 
These  accidents  sometimes  happened  at  a dis- 
tance from  springs  and  rivers ; we  had  then  to 
traverse  the  solitude,  happy  when,  after  great 
searching,  we  discovered  in  a slough  some 
drops  of  muddy,  disgusting  water.  Besides, 
we  were  ill-supplied  with  provisions,  and  yet 
we  endeavored  to  share  with  our  companions, 
who  were  worse  circumstanced  than  ourselves; 
we  had  even  to  have  recourse  to  the  chase, 
at  the  risk  of  drawing  upon  us  the  savages  by 
the  noise  of  our  guns. 


" Together  with  scarcity,  we  suffered  from 
fever ; I had  several  attacks  of  it ; but  some  medi- 
cines with  which  I had  very  fortunately  pro- 
vided myself,  restored  us  by  degrees  to  health. 
The  relief  which  I afforded  to  our  poor  sick 
acquired  for  me  a reputation  which  subse- 
quently embarrassed  me  very  much ; for  so 
soon  as  our  carriers  had  made  me  known 
under  the  name  of  the  father  that  knows  how 
to  cure,  all  the  invalids  came  to  ask  my  opin- 
ion and  medicines.  Several  times  during  the 
journey  the  cry  of  Lob  IfidioB  spread  alarm  in 
our  ranks : it  was,  1 believe,  only  a mistake  of 
our  advanced  guard,  for  we  arrived  at  San 
Antonio  without  striking  a blow. 

“ This  town  was  founded  in  1678  by  some 
Spaniards,  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Ca- 
nary Islands ; it  contains  a population  of  two 
thousand  souls:  there  are  some  houses  built  of 
stone;  the  other  habitations  are  only  miserable 
cabins  covered  with  bulrushes.  It  is  watered 
at  the  east  end  by  the  river  of  Ban  Antonio, 
and  at  the  west  by  a very  small  stream ; in  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a canal,  of  which 
the  plentiful  supply  of  water  spreads  fertility 
over  aU  the  other  gardens ; this  canal  was  for- 
merly made  by  the  Indians,  under  the  direction 
of  the  missionaries.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  valley  of  San  Antonio : an 
agreeable  climate,  pure  and  salubrious  air,  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  all  would  contribute  to 
render  it  a delightful  place  of  residence,  only 
for  the  continual  hostilities  of  the  savages, 
who  have  not  allowed  of  the  exploring  of  its 
immense  resources.  There  is  not  a family  that 
has  not  to  deplore  the  death  of  a father,  a son, 
a brother,  or  a husband,  mercilessly  murdered 
by  the  Comanches,  To  the  massacre  of  the 
colonists  these  robbers  add  the  devastation  of 
their  lands,  and  the  carrying  away  of  their 
flocks : hence  the  poverty  is  extreme  in  the 
country ; and  if  ever  it  had  been  consoling  to 
me  to  have  some  relief  to  bestow,  it  would 
have  been  on  seeing  so  much  wretched  indi- 
gence. 

A few  days  after  our  arrival  at  San  Anto- 
nio a ceremony  took  place  that  filled  us  with 
consolation,  by  proving  to  us  how  much  the 
faith  is  still  alive  among  the  Mexicans.  A 
sick  man  in  danger  of  death  was  to  receive  the 
holy  viaticum;  we  judged  it  right  to  carry  it  to 
him  publicly  and  with  solemnity.  At  the 
sound  of  the  bell  the  people  ran  to  the  holy 
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place^  in  order  to  accompany  our  Lord  through 
the  streets ; tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
old,  who,  for  fourteen  years,  had  not  wit- 
nessed this  homage  paid  to  our  religion. 
Several  of  them  cried  out  that  they  did  not 
fear  death,  now  that  heaven  had  sent  to  them 
fathers  to  assist  them  in  their  last  moments; 

**  Having  passed  three  months  at  San  An- 
tonio,  and  seeing  that  all  was  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  I set  out  towards  Se- 
guin,  Gonzales,  and  Victoria.  My  stay  in 
these  towns  was  very  short,  because  I could 
not  separate  from  my  travelling  companions 
without  exposing  myself  to  be  killed  by  the 
Indians.  Subsequently,  I ascended  alone  the 
river  Labaca ; a journey  which  exposes  one  to 
less  danger,  and  I found  on  its  banks  seventy 
Catholics,  formerly  my  parishioners  at  the  Bar- 
rens. It  was  very  consoling  to  me  to  see  them 
again,  and  particularly  to  know  that  they  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  faith  and  primitive  piety,  al- 
though they  had  been  deprived  of  the  succors 
of  religion  since  their  arrival  in  Texas.  All 
presented  themselves  at  the  tribunal  of  pe- 
nance, and  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the 
holy  communion. 

could  only  remain  with  them  a week. 
From  Labaca  I proceeded  to  Austin,  a small 
rising  town,  lately  appointed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  Texian  government.  The  congress  was 
then  sitting ; I solicited  from  the  legislators  a 
decision  that  would  confirm  to  the  Catholic 
worship  the  possession  of  all  the  churches  an- 
ciently built  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  true  that, 
if  we  except  the  Concepcion  and  San  Jose,  these 
edifices  are  neatly  all  in  ruins ; however,  they 
might  be  repaired,  and  considering  the  poverty 
and  the  small  number  of  the  faithful,  we  could 
make  use  of  them,  whilst  awaiting  until  more 
prosperous  times  would  give  us  the  means  of 
building  new  ones.  Thanks  to  the  generous 
intervention  of  M.  de  Saligny,  charge  d'affaires 
of  France,  my  request  was  well  received. 

" It  remained  as  yet  for  us  to  visit  the  east- 
ern part  of  Texas.  What  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles did  we  not  meet  in  this  long  journey  I 
At  one  time  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a river 
by  swimming,  at  another  lime  we  had  to  tra- 
verse a vast  and  miry  marsh,  where  we  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  our  horses;  here  we  had 
nunger,  and  nothing  to  satisfy  it ; and,  besides, 
torrents  of  rain  and  no  shelter.  It  was  thus 
that  we  advanced  from  Montgomery  to  Hunts- 


ville, from  Cincinnati  to  Cork  and  Douglas, 
from  Nacogdoches  to  San  Antonio.  It  is  tme 
that  we  were  recompensed  for  our  fatignes  by 
the  eagerness  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities  manifested  to  hear  our  instmo- 
tions;  I have  rarely  seen  the  word  of  God 
listened  to  with  more  joy  and  recollection. 
This  visit,  although  short,  has  contributed  nor 
a little  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  to  awaken  pious  sentiments  in 
the  hearts  of  the  faithfuL 

Besides  the  Catholic  population . of  Texa^ 
estimated  at  near  ten  thousand  souls,  there  are 
several  tribes  of  savages,  to  whom  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attend  : among  them  are  the  Cs- 
mandics,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand; 
the  Thnakqnies,  the  Lipans,  the  Tankanays, 
the  Bidais,  the  Karankanays,  the  JSTaeoes,  &c. 
The  greater  part  of  these  Indians  take  delight 
in  feeding  on  human  flesh ; the  feet  and  hands, 

in  particular,  are  their  favorite  dish 

I have  already  taken  some  steps  with  the  Kis- 
rakanays  towards  forming  them  into  a mission : 
Mr.  Estany  has  also  visited  them,  and  they 
have  expressed  to  him  the  desire  of  having  a 
priest.  The  Comanches  will  be  more  difficult 
to  gain.  From  time  immemorial  this  tribe 
has  been  constantly  at  war  with  the  civilized 
inhabitants  and  its  neighboring  tribes.  Abk 
horsemen  and  active  robbers,  they  handle  the 
arrow  and  lance  with  the  greatest  dexterity ; 
they  are  incessantly  traversing  the  country  in 
bands  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty.  From  the 
heights  they  watch  their  prey,  and  if  they  dis- 
cover a convoy  too  weak  to  resist  them,  they 
rush  upon  the  travellers  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  murder  them  without  mercy. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  how  many  un- 
fortunate persons  have  fallen  under  their  ar- 
rows, or  how  many  women  and  children  they 
have  carried  off  captives. 

A short  time  after  my -arrival  at  Texas,  a 
party  of  five  or  six  hundred  Comtmehes  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Linnville.  The  inhabitants, 
who  did  not  expect  this  visit,  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  of  Labaca, 
to  shelter  themselves  from  their  arrows : eight 
persons  fell  victims ; and  a young  lady,  only 
ten  days  married,  after  having  seen  her  hus- 
band pierced  by  her  side,  became  their  pri- 
soner. When  the  savages  had  piQqged  the 
warehouses,  and  made  a minute  search  for 
every  thing  that  could  enrich  them,  they  set 
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fire  to  the  town.  From  LinnTfile  they  pro* 
cc^ed  to  Victoria.  The  first  house  which 
they  attacked  was  that  in  which  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Estany,  was  k>dging.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pass  through  a shower  of  arrows 
without  receiving  any  wound  ; but  all  that  he 
possessed  was  taken : linen,  vestments,  books, 
nothing  was  spar^.  There  were  here  also 
several  murders,  and  women  and  children 
carried  away.  The  alarm  soon  spread,  a pur- 
suit was  raised  after  the  brigands,  and  they 
were  overtaken  near  the  rivers  PlomJbertk  and 
fik.  Mark.  The  fight  was  bloody ; eighty-four 
Oomanehu  lost  their  lives,  without  counting 
those  who  must  have  died  soon  after  from  the 
wounds  they  received.  Those  unfortunate 
creatures,  on  the  approach  of  the  Texians,  at- 
tempted to  exterminate  all  their  prisoners.  A 
poor  mother,  who,  with  her  little  infant, 
scarcely  ten  montha  old,  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  had  the  affliction  of  seeing  the  little  in- 
nocent dashed  to  pieces  before  her  eyes,  and 
herself  then  pierced  several  times  with  a lance. 
1 have  counted,  in  the  space  of  six  months, 
nearly  two  hundred  persons  murdered  by  this 
single  tribe. 

Notwithstanding  the  devastations  to  which 
this  country  is  a prey>  heaven  has  already  be- 
gan to  bless  our  humble  efibrts.  From  the  Ist 
of  August,  1840,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1841, 
we  have  heard  nine  hundred  and  eleven  con- 
fessions, and  administered  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  times; 
there  have  been  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
dght  communions.  The  interest  of  religion 
would  require  that  we  should  build  at  once 
six  chapels  at  least  in  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  republic ; but  where  shall  we  find  the 
funds  ? We  are  without  means,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  poor.  During  my  journeys,  I pass 
some  of  the  nights  in  the  woods  in  the  open 
air ; I dress  my  food  myself,  and  still  my  tra- 
velling expenses  are  considerable.  We  should 
also  require  schools  at  San  Antonio  and  at 
Galveston:  but  who  will  pay  the  first  cost? 
We  have  no  lodging,  and  are  obliged  to  ask 
hospitality  of  the  Catholics,  .and  oflen  even  of 
the  Protestants.  ...  It  is  here  that  one  really 
learns  to  lead  the  life  of  a missionary : I 
thought  that  I had  already  passed  a long  ap- 
prenticeship ; but  since  my  arrival  in  Texas,  I 
have  pefceived  that  1 was  not  as  yet  initiated. 

Your  most  devoted  servant,  J.  M.  Odin.'^ 


Gxlvsston,  February  7, 18^ 

I have  been  for  a long  time  desirous  of 
writing  to  you ; but  almost  continued  travel- 
ling, joined  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  even 
a table  in  the  places  where  I made  any  stay, 
have  hitherto  deprived  me  of  this  pleasure.  I 
have  as  yet  no  fixed  abode  in  Texas;  going 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  I employ  every  moment, 
either  in  catechising,  giving  instructions,  or 
administering  the  sacraments.  At  length  I 
have  returned  to  Galveston,  where  there  has 
been  lent  to  me  a little  room,  and  I take  ad- 
vantage of  this  momentary  halt  to  speak  to 
you  concerning  our  new  mission. 

Last  year,  I transmitted  to  you  long  de- 
tails upon  our  first  labors  in  this  repuldic : I 
hope  you  have  received  my  letter.  Shortly 
after  having  despatched  it  to  you,  his  lordship. 
Dr.  Blanc,  wrote  to  me  to  repair  without 
delay  to  New  Orleans,  concerning  important 
business  that  he  had  to  communicate  to  me 
on  the  part  of  the  holy  see.  What  was  my 
surprise,  on  meeting  his  lordship,  to  hear  that 
1 was  named  coadjutor  of  Detroit!  It  was 
the  wish  of  his  holiness  that  I should  accept 
without  hesitation  so  formidable  a burden.  I 
was  unable  to  bring  myself  to  do  so.  The 
intimate  conviction  of  my  unworthiness  made 
me  send  back  the  bulls,*  and  after  a short 
sojourn  in  the  United  Slates,  I set  out  again 
for  Texas.  My  intention  was  to  pass  the 
summer  at  Galveston ; but  after  three  weeks 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  paschal  duty 
those  who  had  not  as  yet  complied  with  it,  it 
was  announced  to  me  that  the  house  which 
served  me  as  a chapel  was  going  to  be  occu- 
pied  by  a family  newly  arrived  in  the  country. 
Not  knowing  where  to  set  up  my  portable  altar, 
after  having  painfully  carried  it  from  garret  to 
garret,  I thought  that,  whibt  awaiting  the 
finishing  of  the  little  church  that  I had  just 
commenced,  my  time  would  be  more  usefully 
spent  in  visiting  the  Catholics  scattered  on 
both  sides  of  me.  I set  out  then  for  Houston. 

It  was  the  period  when  the  fever  shows 
itself  in  this  city ; all  those  who  were  attacked 
with  it  hastened  to  be  reconciled  with  God, 
and  many  other  persons  presented  themselves 
at  the  tribunal  of  penance  and  at  the  holy 
table.  However,  at  the  end  of  a fortnight, 

* After  thit,  Rev.  Mr.  Odin  wm  appointed  viear- 
apostolic  of  Texas,  and  was  oonseorated  at  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  6th  of  March,  1642. 
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the  apartment  in  which  I used  to  assemble  the 
faithful  was  cooTerted  into  an  alehouse,  and  I 
Was  obliged  to  think  of  proceeding  farther.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Brazos,  at  thirty  miles  from 
Houston,  there  live  about  twenty  Catholic 
families,  that  emigrated  some  years  since  from 
Kentucky  and  Missouri;  as  I had  not  been 
able  to  visit  them  before,  I proceeded  towards 
them,  and  was  much  edified  by  the  zeal  and 
eagerness  with  which  those  neophytes  wel- 
comed me.  All,  from  the  child  to  the  old 
man,  confessed  themselves.  There  were  sick 
persons  in  all  the  families:  I offered  then 
the  holy  sacrifice  in  each  house,  to  give  to 
them  all  the  consolation  of  hearing  mass.  On 
Sunday  1 celebrated  it  in  the  most  central 
habitation,  where  a great  number  of  dissenters 
came  to  attend  at  the  instructions.  This  little 
flock  has  the  desire,  but  not  the  means,  of 
raising  an  humble  chapel  to  the  good  Shep- 
herd. May  1 be  able  one  day  to  second  their 
wishes ! A Protestant,  who  was  a long  time 
sick,  sent  to  request  me  to  go  to  see  him ; we 
had  together  long  conversations  on  religion, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  embraced  our 
holy  faith : when  1 thought  him  sufficiently 
instructed,  I administered  to  him  the  sacra- 
ments, and  1 since  learned  that  his  death  was 
most  edifying. 

**  1 quitted  these  good  Catholics,  to  proceed 
towards  Mill  Creek  and  Cumming’s  Creek, 
between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado ; but  on 
the  second  day  of  my  journey  I felt  myself 
attacked  by  a violent  fever,  accompanied  with 
frequent  vomitings.  Finding  myself  then 
alone,  and  without  any  acquaintance,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  but  little  inhabited,  I de- 
termined, notwithstanding  the  fever,  to  make 
my  way  as  far  as  the  river  Ldbaca,  where 
there  are  some  colonists  who  resided  formerly 
in  the  Missouri.  The  distance  was  hardly 
fifty -five  miles,  yet  I was  three  days  in  making 
the  journey.  You  could  not  imagine  all  1 had 
to  suffer,  both  from  the  rays  of  a scorching 
sun,  from  the  want  of  water,  and  the  burning 
of  the  fever.  On  the  second  day,  particularly, 
I thought  1 was  approaching  my  last  hour. 
I stopped  at  every  instant  to  stretch  myself 
upon  the  grass,  and  the  violence  of  the  sick- 
ness obliged  me  to  mount  again  on  horseback. 

" I did  not  well  know  where  I was  going, 
when  I discovered  a forest,  at  two  or  three 
miles  distance.  The  hope  of  finding  some 


relief  under  its  shade  induced  me  to  direct  my 
course  towards  the  first  wood  that  caught  my 
sight  The  improvement  that  I promised  my- 
self was  not  realized.  I was  scarcely  stretch^ 
under  a tree  when  I felt  the  illness  growing 
worse;  my  thirst  became  dreadful;  I was 
then  once  more  on  horseback,  wandering  at 
random,  when  Providence  showed  me  in  the 
distance  a column  of  smoke  that  seemed  lo 
indicate  a habitation.  I hastened  in  this  dires- 
tion,  and  bad  the  happiness  of  finding,  in 
the  bosom  of  a family  newly  arrived  from 
Michigan,  aU  the  succor  that  the  most  tmider 
charity  can  suggest  I drank  copiously,  and 
passed  the  night  under  their  tent.  The  next 
day,  feeling  myself  a little  relieved,  I continued 
my  journey.  I reached  at  last  my  old  frimids 
of  Missouri.  The  fever  did  not  leave  me  until 
after  twenty -four  days : there  was  neither  phy- 
sician nor  medicine ; so  I abandoned  myself  lo 
the  kind  care  of  Providence. 

So  soon  as  1 was  a little  convalescent  I 
attended  again  to  the  duties  of  the  sacred  min- 
istry, although  it  might  have  been  easy  lo 
foresee  that  preaching  and.  hearing  confessions 
would  soon  produce  a relapse.  At  this  period, 
having  found  at  Victoria  some  travellers  who 
were  repairing  to  San  Antonio,  1 joined  them, 
not  doubting  but  that  the  salubrious  air  of  that 
beauteous  valley  of  Texas  would  restore  me 
to  my  former  strength.  Excessive  rains  dol- 
ing our  journey,  threw  me  again  into  a stale 
of  illness,  which  obliged  me  to  continne  my 
sojourn  at  San  Antonio  longer  than  I should 
have  wished.  In  order  not  to  lose  time,  I set 
about  directing  the  repairs  of  the  church, 
which  were  already  commenced.  We  found 
it  in  a very  sad  state.  Burned  in  1828,  it  had 
been  only  partly  roofed  again,  when  the  war 
of  1836,  so  disastrous  for  San  Antonio,  ruined 
it  almost  entirely.  We  have  finished  the  ceil- 
ing and  replastered  all  the  interior ; five  new 
doors  have  been  made,  also  a sanctuary  and  a 
communion  table;  on  the  exterior  we  have 
restored  the  steeple  and  front,  and  closed  all 
the  holes  made  by  the  cannon  balls. 

The  work  has  given  great  joy  to  all  the 
inhabitants;  all  wished  to  take  part  in  it,  and 
their  contributions  have  been  much  gieaWr 
than  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  country 
allowed  me  to  hope  for.  Although  the  Pro- 
testants rivalled  the  Catholics  in  zeal,  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenses  still  fail  upon  me; 
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1 bare  eveo  bad  to  eontract  debts.  On  tba 
5th  of  December  we  snog  high  mass,  and  had 
an  exposition  of  the  b<dy  sacrament,  to  thank 
God  for  the  works  which  we  had  finished. 
The  news  of  thi&  solemnity  having  been  cir- 
culated beforehand,  we  saw  flock  to  it  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  town,  but  also  those  of 
Rancho,  which  is  thirty  miles  distant  A 
great  deal  of  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  ci 
these  poor  people,  so  long  neglected,  amongst 
whom,  however,  the  faith  is  not  as  yet  extin* 
guisbed. 

**  On  the  I2th  of  December,  tbe  feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadaloope,  the  patroness  of  Mexi- 
co, and  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  San  Antonio,  who,  in  more  prosper- 
ous times,  solemnized  this  day  with  great 
rejoicings,  felt  their  nnetent  ^eal  for  the  vene- 
ration of  Mary  revived  in  seeing  their  church 
restored.  A good  old  man,  together  with 
some  of  his  friends,  wished  to  bear  tbe  princi- 
pal part  of  the  expenses  of  the  feast;  they 
purchased  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pow- 
der, borrowed  all  the  pieces  of  cloth  they 
ooold  procure,  whilst  the  women,  on  their 
part,  lent  with  emulation  their  most  valua- 
ble ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  thdr 
temple. 

The  image  of  Our  Lady,  loaded  with  all 
the  necklaces  and  jewellery  of  the  town,  was 
placed  upon  a bier  .elegantly  adorned.  At 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannons  and 
bells  were  heard  : this  was  tbe  henr  of  the 
first  vespers.  A numerous  procession  was 
immediately  in  motion:  young  girls  dressed 
in  white,  with  torches  or  bouquet*  of  flowers 
in  their  hands,  surrounded  the  banner  of  the 
Clueen  of  virgins;  then  came  the  statue  of 
Mary,  raised  upon  a bier  home  by  four  young 
persons,  and  in  their  train  followed  the  women 
and  men  of  the  city.  Sixty  of  the  militia 
escorted  the  procession  with  their  arms,  which 
they  discharged  continually.  At  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  all  the  town  was  illuminated ; 
enormous  bonfires  lighted  the  two  great  squares 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  church  of  San 
Antonio  rises.  We  then  came  forth  again 
from  the  sanctuary,  to  the  sound  of  the  bells 
and  cannon,  with  the  cross,  the  banner,  and 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  squares,  reciting  the 
rosary,  and  singing  canticles  in  honor  of  the 
mother  of  God.  It  was  ten  o’clock  when  we 
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hMBtered  the  ehnreh.  Perfect  order  prevafled, 
and  I confess  that  I have  seen  few  processions 
more  edifying.  Besides  the  inhabhants  of  the 
town,  we  bad  at  the  ceremony  all  the  Mexi- 
cans that  reside  along  the  river,  together  with 
a oonsideraMe  number  of  Americans,  that  had 
come  from  Austin  and  from  other  different 
countries. 

^^The  feasts  of  Christmas  have  been  , cele- 
brated with  equal  pomp  and  simflar  marks  of 
piety.  There  remains,  no  doubt,  much  to  be 
done  at  San  Antonio : the  reform  which  the 
country  required  is  not  yet  as  great  and  as 
general  as  we  should  desire ; however,  thanks 
be  to  heaven,  our  feeble  ^orts  have  not  been 
fruitless,  and  already  many  abuses  have  been 

corrected. 

quittedt^San  Antonio  on  the  27th  of 
December,  to  visit  the  stations  already  formed 
in  .the  western  part  of  Texas.  The  Co^ 
manchee  savages,  who,  during  fivo  or  six 
weeks,  had  ceased  to  trouble  the  country,  had 
just  shown  themselves  again  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, carrying  off  horses,  and  murdering 
without  mercy  such  unfortunate  travellers  as 
they  could  meet.  Nevertheless,  1 set  out  with 
one  man,  reposing  more  upon  the  protectron 
of  Providence  than  upon  the  force  of  arms. 
We  had  scarcely  gone  twenty  miles  when  we 
found  a dead  body  : but  a few  instants  before 
fourteen  savages  had  ruahed  upon  an  unfortu- 
nate, young  man,  and  pierced  him  with  their 
arrows  and  lances,  in  sight  of  his  parents, 
who,  from  their  house,  witnessed  the  honribie 
sceue,  without  daring  to  come  out  to  his  relief. 
1 should  have  found  myself  is  presence  of  the 
savages,  if  fear  had  not  made  them  quit  the 
beaten  way,  to  Cross  the  river  San  Antonio, 
and  proceed  towards  Medina. 

At  a few  miles  thence  I met  two  travel- 
lers, who  advised  me  not  to  advance  fur- 
ther; they  announced  to  me  that  there  was  a 
band  of  sixty  robbers  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cido,  at  the  very  spot  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  travellers 
had  been  smartly  pursued  by  them,  and  were 
indebted  for  their  safety  only  to  the  fleetoess 
of  their  horses.  I knew  not  well  what  to  do ; 
nevertheless,  resolved  not  to  retreat,  we  en- 
camped in  the  place  where  we  were ; and  for 
fear  the  savages  might  possess  themselves  of 
our  horses,  we  hid  them  at  a little  distance 
from  us,  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  woodi 
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then,  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets,  we  passed 
a rather  tranquil  night. 

**  At  twelre  miles  from  Gk>liad  we  receired 
a new  fright : all  on  a sudden  we  saw  issue 
from  behind  a little  wood,  a man  with  a long 
beard,  a tali  figure,  and  armed  with  a heavy 
carabine,  pistols,  and  cutlass,  who  accosted 
us  with  a ferocious  air.  I spoke  to  him  very 
coolly.  The  conversation  lasted  but  a short 
time.  We  hastened  to  take  leave  of  the  stran^ 
ger.  He  looked  after  us  for  a long  time,  and 
we  were  not  fully  satisfied  until  we  had  en* 
tirely  lost  sight  of  him. 

made  but  a short  stay  at  Gk)liad^,  at  the 
Rancho  de  Don  Carlos,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  San  Antonio,  because  Mr.  Estany 
had  visited  these  several  posts  not  long  before. 
Five  days  passed  at  Victoria  gave  me  all  the 
consolations  of  the  holy  ministry.  From  Vic- 
toria I proceeded  to  the  river  Labaca,  which 
1 ascended  as  far  as  its  source ; thence  I went 
to  Bushy  Creek,  and  to  Navidad,  staying  two 
or  three  days  wherever  I met  Catholics.  Dar- 
ing this  journey  I gave  communion  to  fifteen 
hundred  persona;  the  number  of  confessions 
was  much  more  considerable. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Calvo,  at  San  Antonio,  and 
Mr.  Estany,  at  Rancho  de  Don  Carlos,  labor 
with  admirable  zeal,  and  God  seems  to  be 
pleased  to  reward  their  efforts,  indemnifying 
them  for  all  the  privations  they  endure  by  the 
blessings  bestowed  on  their  works.  Mr.  Es- 
tany visits  seven  posts,  thinly  peopled,  it  is 
true,  but  destined  to  become  one  day  very 
important. 

Another  missionary, Mr. Clarke,  is  charged 
with  the  chapel  of  Labaca,  and  with  a small 
school  for  the  children  of  that  part  of  Texas : 
he  preaches  also  from  time  to  time  at  Victoria 
and  Texana.  We  have  had  the  affliction  to 
lose,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hayden,  who  died  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
San  Jacinto,  at  two  hundred  miles  from  bis 


colleagues.  He  was  of  very  great  assistance 
to  me  by  visiting  the  scattered  Catholics. 

**  Frightful  scenes  have  occurred  in  Texas 
since  last  year.  Without  speaking  of  the 
savages  who  murder  the  travellers,  bands  of 
plunderers  have  committed  several  murders 
and  depredations  of  every  kind.  Thus,  in  the 
month  of  September,  sixty-five  villains,  from 
Rio  Grande,  came  during  the  night  to  attack 
Refugio,  a little  village  composed  of  fifteen 
Catholic  families : they  surprised  the  poor 
colonists  plunged  in  profound  sleep,  seized 
the  men,  bound  them,  and  after  having  plun- 
dered their  houses,  carried  them  all  captives 
to  Laredo.  An  unhappy  father,  awakened  by 
his  neighbors’  cries  of  distress,  placed  himself 
on  the  defensive,  and  when  the  robbers  came 
to  his  house,  he  fired,  killed  two,  and  wounded 
a third.  But  his  courage  did  not  save  him; 
he  was  taken,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a horse,  and 
dragged  over  stones  and  briers,  to  the  distance 
of  nine  miles.  Seeing  him  then  on  the  point 
of  expiring,  the  villains  hung  him  by  the  feet 
to  a tree.  In  vain  did  his  wife,  with  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  throw  herself  herself  at  their  feet 
to  beg  mercy  for  her  husband  : in  vain  did 
she  follow  them  with  all  the  women  and 
children  of  the  village ; the  hearts  of  those 
wretches  were  inaccessible  to  pity.  Judge  of 
the  mournful  state  to  which  all  these  poor 
mothers  and  unhappy  children  were  reduced  ! 
On  hearing  of  their  misfortune,  Mr.  Estany, 
together  with  several  Texiansof  the  neighbor- 
hood, repaired  at  once  to  Refugio,  in  order  to 
bring  them  consolation  and  relief.  The  cap- 
lives  were  not  restored  to  liberty  until  the 
month  of  November  following. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  respectful  senti- 
ments with  which  I have  the  honor  to  be,  rev. 
sir  and  dear  colleague. 

Your  most  humble  and 

Most  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Omw.” 
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WITHOUT  ^oing  so  fietr  as  to  sty  that 
Room  gets  our  best  men,  and  we  get 
her  worst,’^  we  must  own  that  our  experience 
of  modem  eases  of  flq;>ostacy  on  either  side 
leaches  us  that^-the  relative  numbers  being 
the  same — the  gain  is  on  the  side  of  Rome  as 
segasds  the  tharacUr  of  the  iadindual  secedera 
We  do  not  alliide  so  much  to  their  IhteUeemai 
aequiiemehts^  or  to  their  power  and  influence^ 
asiD.their  known  piety  prerious  to  their  secee- 
sion,  and  their  orderly,  decent,  and  inoffensire 
conduct  subsequent  to  that  event  That  our 
eridettee  on  this  latter  pohif  is,  necessarily,  of 
a negatitre  character  we  admit,  but  we  hearti- 
ly wish  that  we  could  adduce  even  that  evi- 
dense  in  favor  of  those  who  come  from  Rome 
to  us.  We  wish  that,  having  once  finally  left 
tbat-commonion,  they  would  employ  aH  their 
energies  in  seeking?  lo  understand  and  to  real- 
the  privileges  of  their  adopted  mother, 
instead  of  employiiig  them  in  the  afiUse  and 
ndicnle  of  their  natural  parent 
This  latter  practice  is,  just  now,  so  preva- 
lent, and,  as  we  eonsider,  so  exceedingly 
rqMfehensible,  that  we  cannot  trust  oursdves 
to  characterize  it  as  it  deserves.  In  aiinding 
to  the  pfindpU  involTed  in  such  a course,  we 
do  not  confine  our  thoughts  to UK)se  who  have 
pnssed  from  the  one  church  to  -the  other,  for 
we  regard  tvtth  little  lets  abbornmce  the  con- 
duct of  him  who,  having  in  mature  years  left 
any  one  of  the  ordinary  Protestant  communi- 
ties for  the  church,  tuimecitotefy  turns  round 
and  vilifies  whh  coarse  and  vulgar  violence 
that  community  which,  however  defective, 
had  hitherto  preserved  him  from  posithre  im- 
piety and  perfect  infidelity — had  watched  over 
and  cherished  him  in  his  infanoy— «had  excited, 
and,  it  mi^  be,  does  stdl  excite,  the  regard  and 
reverence  of  his  parents  and  kinsfblk,  and,  in 
hit  houte  of  afiSiction  and  sorrow,  has^even 
poured  some  measure  of  consolation  into  his 
wounded  spirit.  Granted,  as  it  must  be,  that 
all  this  was  done  in  a d^^ree  far  inferior  to 
that  which  his  newly  adopted  communion 
both  promises  and  realizes,  is  that  a reSson 
for  abusing  and  railing  at  her  who  ^'hath 
done  what  abe  could  ” for  his  soul? 


But  is  not  the  convert  fitnnn  bad  to  a better 
system  the  best  qualified  peisou  for  exposing 
the  errors  and  defects  of  the  system  which  he 
has  abandoned  ? This  k a much  more  doubtr 
All  quMion,  we  iqpprehend,  than  it  is  gene- 
ndiy  supposed  to  he.  Even  if  we  answer  the 
question  ia  tlm  affirmative,  , we  must  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  his  abstaining  from 
every  tbiBg  whieh  is  ealcolated  to  irritate  and 
annoy  his  former  friends,  withont  benefitmg, 
in  any  way,  the  community  to  which  he  has 
Joined  himself.  To  this  course  he  is  bound 
by  every  motive  which  should  actuate  him  as 
a man,  and  as  a Christian;  and  whosoever 
Inftinges  this  rule,  and  launches  forth  abusive 
epithets,  opprobrious  niok-names,  and  fout 
language  upon  those  with  whom  he  has  fm- 
temized  from  his  birth,  disgtaoee  more  deeply 
the  communion  be'bas  joined  than  that  which 
he  has  recently  left.  Such  an  one  should 
recollect,  in  aU  homihcy,  that  if  his  former 
companions  were,  and  sfill  aire,  in  a sinful 
and  degraded  state,  he  has  been  for  many 
years  a pattaker  in  that  sin  and  in  that  degra- 
dation, and  he  ought  rather  to  look  to  himself, 
and  his  own  need  of  cleansing,  than  to  them. 
Ham  had  not,  as  far  as  it  is  revealed  to  us, 
been  a partaker  in  the  unfortunate  act  of  his 
father,  yet  the  curse  of  Qod  was  pronounced 
upon  him  for  rudely  expouing  that  infirmity. 

It  is  from  the  drend  of  such  conduct  as  that 
of  which  we  have  beeu  complainmg,  that  we 
do  not  look  upon  converts  to  our  communion 
with  that  perfoct  complacency  with  which 
many  persons  regard  theok  Tlwy  wry  »eidom 
turn  out  oaH^aetorily.  A few  are  quiet,  which 
is  a good  sign;  but  the  majority  are  noisy, 
and,  with  a total  want  of  that  delicacy  and 
modesty  whidi  their  posidon  demands,  push 
themselves  forward  as  candidates  for  popular 
applause,  their  sole  stock  in  trade  being  abuse 
of  Iheir  old  friends  and  connexions  | and  even- 
tnally  they  bring  more  disgrace  than  credit 
upon  our  church  ; thus  estranging  sdll  further 
from  her  those  who,  but  for  their  evil  conduct, 
might  have  been  quietly  led  into  her  fold. 

. By  way  of  illustration  of  that  portion  of  our 
remarks  which  bean  upon  converts  froqi 
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Rome,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  an 
address  of  a recent  clerical  seceder  in  Ireland 
to  his  late  congregation.  For  the  publication 
of  this  address  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we 
are  indebted  to  a well-meaning  priest  of  our 
own  communion,  who  has  sent  it  to  a provin- 
cial paper  with  the  idea  that  it  may  do  some 
real  good  ” among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his 
neighborhood.  Let  us  see. 

My  dear  Frxxnds, — ^Your  extreme  kind- 
ness towards  me,  during  my  short  residence 
in  your  parish,  imposes  on  me  the  pl&uing 
duty  of  addressing  to  you  a few  observations 
on  the  course  I have  lately  adopted  and  intend 
to  pursue,  in  the  humble  hope  that  they  may 
be  the  means  of  inducing  you  to  reflect  seri- 
ously on  your  present  dangerous  position.  I 
have  been,  like  you,  for  years  the  creature  of 
prejudice.  There  was  only  this  difference  be- 
tween us,  that  I was  for  the  last  ten  years  a 
minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — you 
were  its  subjects.  You  continue  members  of 
that  religion,  so  would  I bad  not  divine  Pro- 
vidence inspired  me  to  * search  the  Scrip- 
tures,’ which  1 have  occasionally  done  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  more  frequently  during  the 
last  year  than  any  of  the  previous  four  years.” 

He  thus,  at  the  very  outset,  confesses  that 
he  had  for  several  years  neglected  an  undoubt- 
ed part  of  his  duty  as  a Roman  Catholic  priest, 
vix.  the  diligent  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

There  was  one  text  in  particular  which 
attracted  my  attention,  and  to  which  1 attribute 
my  present  happy  position.  1 shall  lay  it  be- 
fore you  for  your  serious  consideration,  be- 
seeching Almighty  God  that  it  may  produce 
the  same  effect  on  you.” 

On  arriving  at  this  part  of  the  address,  we 
became  most  anxiously  curious  to  learn  what 
that  one  text  could  be  which  of  itself  had 
wrenched  from  the  Roman  communion  a duly 
ordained  priest  of  some  ten  years’  standing. 
Was  it  a text  which  had  been  hid  in  some 
chapter  which  is  seldom  read  in  the  Romish 
church,  or  had  it  been  wilfully  mistranslated 
or  omitted  altogether,  with  a view  to  prevent 
its  infallible  effect  upon  Roman  Catholics  1 

It  is  found  in  the  eighth  chapter  and  thirty- 
sixth  verse  of  St  Mark,  and  runs  thus : * For 
what  shall  it  profit  a man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  7 ’ ” 

How  this  text  bears  peculiarly  upon  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  Romish  and 


the  Anglican  branches  of  the  Catholic  church, 
we  are  wholly  at  a loss  to  perceive.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  the  ratiocination  of  some 
minds.  We,  however,  earnestly  hope  and 
pray  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  part  of 
God’s  holy  word  may  be  so  grossly  abused  as 
to  be  made  to  lead  to  the  following  fearful  and 
wickedly  presumptuous  conclusion : 

“ Having  devoted  much  lime  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  truth,  I have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  salvation  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  church  of  Rcane.  ...  I discovered  that 
the  church  of  Rome  was  not  the  [a?]  chnrch  of 
Christ ; and  passing  events  clearly  indicate  that 
this  mighty  Babylon,  this  hideous  monster,  zs  it 
is  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  kept 
the  Christian  world  for  centuries  in  thraldom, 
is  at  this  moment  tottering  to  its  foundation, 
and  soon  likely  to  bury  in  its  ruins  that  idola- 
try and  superstition  it  had  so  strongly  incul- 
cated and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  its 
poor  deluded  followers.” 

Even  were  this  conclusion  legitimate,  and 
every  word  of  this  description  of  the  church 
of  Rome  were  true,  is  it  decent,  is  it  in  any 
sense  Christian,  for  an  avowed  novice  in  the 
Bible,  a novice  in  our  communion  (if  indeed 
he  be  in  our  communion),  to  come  forward 
and  dogmatize  upon  a point  which  the  holiest 
and  the  most  learned  amongst  us  shrink  from 
deciding? 

We  have  next  some  rude,  irreverent  remarks 
upon  the  eucharist,  which  we  must  necessarily 
omit;  but  we  must  give  one  specimen  of  the  im- 
becile trifling  and  quibbling  of  this  dogmatist; 

Suppose  for  a moment  that  your  priests 
have  the  power  of  transubstantiating  or  chang- 
ing bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ — (a  supposition  quite  repugnasit  to  com- 
mon sense  and  not  to  be  admitted) — are  you  not 
still  guilty  of  idolatry?  Before  the  words  of 
consecration  are  pronounced — yes,  some  se- 
conds before  they  are  pronounced,  is  not  the 
change  to  take  place  announced,  or  rather 
intimated,  by  the  tinkling  of  a bell  ? Do  you 
not  then  bow  down  your  heads  and  adore? 
Yes,  you  do.  This  fact,  you  know,  you  can- 
not conceal  from  me.  You  then  adore  some 
seconds  before  the  words  of  consecration  are 
pronounced,”  &c. 

Again,  although  it  is  very  painful  to  quote 
such  language: 

“ Neither  the  size  of  the  chalice  nor  the  quan- 
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tity  of  wine  to  be  used  for  consecration  are 
specifically  mentioned  in  Scripture : the  chal- 
ice may  contain  either  a pint,  a quart,  or,  if 
yon  will,  a half  gallon.  Now,  suppose  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  whose  constitution  has 
been  consideiably  exhausted  after  a severe  fit 
of  protracted  illness,  was  to  celebrate  Mass, 
and  to  consecrate  and  drink  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  quantities  of  unadulterated  wine, 
will  any  man  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  such 
a quantity  would  not  produce  an  intoxicating 
on  such  a constitution  ? or,  to  speak  to 
you  in  more  familiar  phraseobgy,  thal  such  a 
quantity  would  not  make  him  drunk?  You 
know  that  it  would.  You  must  admit  that  It 
would  ] for  should  you  have  any  doubt  in  the 
matter,  let  the  expeexment  be  hade,  and 
you  will  be  very  soon  convinced.” 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that 
such  an  infamous  suggestion  as  this  can  come 
from  any  other  than  a blasphemer  and  an 
infidel. 

Afier  awhife  this  dkgraoeful  address  draws 
to  a condusfon : 

**Yon  have  now,  my  dear  friends,  some 
idea  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  me  to 
withdraw  from  your  communion;  you  know 
that  by  so  doing  I have  made  a great  sacrifice, 
I have  severed  those  sacred  ties  which  bound 
me  to  my  friends  and  relatives.  ...  I have 
too  great  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  be  shaken  in  my  purpose  by  the 
soofis  and  jeers  of  an  uneducated  and  prejur 
diced  people.  My  conscience  whispering  tells 
me  that  my  motives  were  as  pure  as  they 
were  honorable,  and  then  what  care  I for 
what  man  will  say  ? . . . 

**Too  long  have  you  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery.  It  is  full  time  for  you  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  ibe  gospel  of  Christ. 
* Search  the  Scriptures’  — learn  instruction 
from  those  who  are  anxious  that  you  should 
be  instructed  and  enlightened,  and  who  are,  by 
tog^erknce,  qudiyied  to  give  it  you.  1 suppose 
you  already  know  that  four  Roman  Catholic 
dM^men  have,  within  a very  short  space  of 
time,  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England.  I have  the  great  happiness  of 
being  one  of  that  number;  and  I must  tdft 
you  that  I have  enjoyed  more  peace  of  mind 
for  the  last  few  days  than  I did  for  so  many 
previous  years,  and  I would  suffer  any  per- 
secution sooner  than  return  to  the  Roman 


Catholic  church  again.  . • . Let  us  aU,  my 
dear  friends,  make  the  book  of  Gk)d  our  chief, 
our  only  study ; let  us  practise  those  suMeu 
moral  precepts  which  it  inculcates;  and  above 
aUf  and  before  aU,  let  us  practise  that  charitt, 
that  love  cf  one  another,  which  ^aws  in  its  every 
page,^* 

We  can  hardly  hope  that  it  is  sheer  igno- 
rance and  blindness  which  have  prompted 
this  individual  to  discourse  of  his  purity,  and 
his  love,  and  his  charity-^is  abstaining  from 
reviling,  and  so  forth.  Having  grossly  reviled 
bis  church  and  abused  his  fellow*i)rie8t8,  and 
having  coolly  asserted  that  the  soul  of  every 
man  who  dies  a Roman  Catholic  muet  neeee- 
sardy  be  etemaOy  condemned,  he  talks  of  his 
— charity ! 

We  would  ask  any  pious,  intelligent,  and 
candid  churchman  these  two  questions : 

1.  Is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that 
this  address  will  do  any  real  good  ” among 
the  Roman  Catholics  ? 

2.  Is  the  writer  of  such  aa  address  to  be  con- 
stdered  a desirable  aoquisitiou  to  our  ehureh  ? 

We  may  safely  anticipate  a negative  answer 
So  both  of  these  questions,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  our  readers  Will,  with  us,  htment  rather 
than  rejoice  over  such  **  converts.”  We 
might  (and  perhaps  we  shall  do  so,  on  some 
future  occasion)  give  a few  illustrations  of  the 
same  evil  principle  working  in  converts” 
from  Protestant  dissent,  ample  materials  for 
which,  unfortunately,  exist}  but  we  have  said 
enough,  we  trust,  to  warn  our  brethren  against 
a too  ready  reception  of  converts  from  either 
Romanism  or  dissenu  We  repeat  that  they 
.seldom  tnm  out  satisfactorily.  There  are  in 
both  communities  pious  men,  who,  having 
calmly  and  quietly  investigated  their  own  er- 
rors, have  found  rest  for  their  souls  in  our 
communion,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should 
say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  them,  or  to 
discourage  others  qf  a like  spirit  to  follow  in 
their  steps ; but  what  we  must  disparage,  and 
do  discourage,  is  the  reception  of  those  unruly, 
uncharitable,  and  violent  men,  wiio  neithW 
seek  nor  find  rest  for  themselves,  or  for  these 
who  have  to  do  with  them — ^men  whose  pri- 
mary object  in  coming  to  us  appears  to  be  that 
of  obtaiping  a battery  from  which  they  may 
fire  upon  their  former  allies.  We  do  not  want 
such  deserters,  such  traitors.  They  destroy 
more  souls  than  they  save.” 
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Rome. — A letter  from  Rome  of  the  Sd  inst. 
states  that  the  pope  has  appointed  Monseigneor 
Magni  provincial  auditor  of  the  rota  for  Spain.  It 
is  thought  that  the  diflhrencee  between  his  holiness 
and  Spain  are  on  the  point  of  being  arranged. 
The  suspension  of  the  sale  of  the  cboroh  propoty 
by  the  Spanish  govemmeot  had  had  a favorable  ef> 
feet  in  that  quarter. — Chronicle. 

The  political  annual  for  the  Roman  states  has 
just  been  published.  It  contains  the  following 
facts : — On  the  18th  instant  the  pope  will  have  ac- 
complished his  79th  year.  He  has  occupied  the 
holy  see  since  the  2d  of  February,  1881.  The  sa- 
cred college  consists  of  60  cardinals,  6 of  whom  are 
cardinal-bishops,  44  cardinal-priests,  and  10  card!- 
nal-deacofis.  There  are  still  living  2 cardinals 
created  by  Pius  Yll,  Oppixani  and  Riario  Sforza 
and  7 by  Leo  XII.  The  61  remaining  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  present  pope.  Monsignor  Tardint, 
the  oldest  cardinal,  is  85  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngest,  Monsignor  Schwartzenberg,  35.  At  the 
close  of  1848  Rome  possessed  a population  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
one  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  Israelites. 

England. — ^The  following  passages  from  papers 
of  the  Anglican  church,  are  an  evidence  of  its 
religions  tendencies. 

I.  The  Beetoration  of  Oroeset, — Vfo  do  eonfident- 
ly  look  for  the  general  restoration  of  both  church- 
jrard  and  village  croeses.  The  cross  is  the  true 
protection  of*  Christians — they  are  never  so  safe  as 
under  it.  The  graves  in  a churchyard  and  the  cot- 
tages in  a village  cluster  around  it  in  security. — 
EccUsiologist,  No.  34. 

II.  Revival  of  C(mvenU.—l  am  very  glad  to  per- 
ceive, from  your  paper  of  the  1st  inst.,  that  “ A 
Beneficed  Clergyman  ” has  received  such  cheering 
and  gratifying  evidences  of  a strong  and  decided 
foeting  prevailing  in  the  church  in  fovorof  convent- 
ual establishments,  and  that  he  is  of  opinion  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  pereons  willing  and  desirous  of 
enrolling  themselves  as  members. 

. With  regard  to  the  service  of  the  church,  I lo<^ 
upon  monasteries  as  one  great  means  of  restoring 
d^y  service  and  weekly  communion  amongst  us ; 
and  of  performing  them  at  such  early  houfs  as  to  be 
of  great  service  to  the  laboring  classes  and  devout 
persons  of  all  ranks.  The  former  might  attend  the 
morning  prayers  before  they  went  to  their  work. 


and  the  latter  would  be  enabled  to  receive  the  com- 
munion fasting,  which,  from  our  late  hours,  they  are 
almost  entirely  precluded  from  doing. — EngBA 
Ckwrehmany  Sept.  6. 

HI.  Church  Resioraikm.Some  veiy  gratUying 
restoratkms  have  been  proceeding  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Pepper,  Harrow,  Sur- 
rey, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin  (a 
papist) . A coating  of  Roman  cement  was  improved, 
and  the  old  rubble  walls  restored  with  quoins  and 
dressings.  The  tracery  of  the  south  window  has 
been  renewed,  and  the  brick-work  which  snr- 
rounded  the  east  window  replaced  by  stone.  Two 
large  pews  were  destroyed  in  the  chancel,  and  oak 
seats  and  desks,  placed  stall -wise,  substituted.  The 
eediUa  and  pieeina  are  renewed,  the  floor  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  east  wall  enddied 
with  a decorated  reredoe,  consisting  of  fire  canopied 
compartments,  of  which  the  middle  contains  a cress, 
supported  by  two  angels,  sod  the  other  fbur  have 
cherubim  on  wheels. 

Restorations  of  a most  gratifying  description  have 
lately  been  completed  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
Monksilver,  Somerset. — Eccksiologisl,  No.  34. 

IV . Preference  for  Rome. — ^We  recently  observed 
that  these  Tractarian  journals  *<  could  hardly  bkime” 
those  clergymen  who  bad  left  our  own  communioo 
for  that  of  Rome.  But  there  are  others  wliom  they 
find  no  difficulty  in  blaming,  or  in  vehemeotiy  and 
bitterly  condemniug-^namely,  tboee  who  have  ro> 
cently  left  Rome  for  the  church  of  EngUnd. 

Surely  there  cannot  remain  a doubt  on  the  mind 
of  any  impartial  person,  that  the  writers  of  the 
above  various  passages,  all  occurring  within  a few 
pages,  and  all  published  in  a single  week,  are  sub- 
stantially papists.  But  then  the  question  returro, 
with  ever  increasing  force — bow  long  are  these 
men  to  be  allowed  to  wear  the  mask  of  members  of 
the  church  of  England  ? — Record. 

Jtnother  cotnereUmfrom,  Pueeyiem. — Mr.  Geotge 
Tickefl,  a member  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
late  fellow  of  University  college,  a Pnseyite,  aftsf 
a stay,  as  we  understand,  of  some  weeks  in  Belgima, 
where  he  bad  the  full  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
Catholicity  really  is,  has  leA  Puseyism,  and  has  been 
received  into  the  Catholic  church.  This  happy 
event  took  place  at  Bruges  on  Monday  the  7tL 
We  leave  the  fact  to  speak  for  itself. — TatdeL 

Liverpool. — ^The  progress  of  Catholicity  in  this 
town  must  be  as  satisfacfoiy  as  its  most  lealoos 
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fiiends  could  wish.  It  is  not  long  since  a new 
chapel  and  schools  were  opened  in  a temporaiy 
building  in  Blundell  stmt.  The  splendid  new 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  is  now  in  rapid  progress,  and 
sebOol-rooms  in  connection  therewith  have  been 
purchased  in  the  neighborhood.  The  new  building 
for  the  female  Catholic  orphans  is  all  but  completed, 
and  now  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  **Ali  Saints’ 
church,”  situated  in  Orosvenor  street,  has  been 
purchased  for  £8,000,  and  will  speedily  be  con- 
▼erfed  into  a Catholic  church.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  for  some  time  the  pulpit  of  this  place 
of  worship  has  been  occupied  by  ministers  of  the 
state  religion,  noted  for  their  hatred  of  Catholicity, 
and  who  bare  poured  forth  their  invectives  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  ail  who  profoss  its  reli- 
gion. In  fact,  if  our  memory  fails  not,  this  was  the 
first  church  in  which  a series  of  “No  Popery”  lec- 
tures was  delivered  in  this  town  by  that  party  who 
have  been  significantly  called  “The  Irish  Brigade.” 
The  new  Catholic  church  will  be  solemnly  dedi- 
cated by  the  bishop  of  Lancashire  on  All  Saints’ 
day,  the  Ist  of  November  next.  The  Rev.  John 
James  Murphy,  who  has  lately  been  preaching  a 
number  of  charity  sermons  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
hood,  will  be  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  church 
and  congregation. — TctbUi, 

British  jSrchaological  Sodefy. — ^This  learned  body 
is  now  at  Canterbury.  It  is  equally  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Howley  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
and  the  bishop  of  Meiipotamus.  The  ecclesiastical 
and  other  antiquities  of  the  city  of  St.  Austin  have 
afforded  a rich  treat  to  the  members.  A paper  of 
considerable  interest  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprey 
on  some  fine  fresco  paintings,  found  in  the  recent 
reparations  of  Lenham  church,  which  had  been 
formerly  concealed  by  whitewash.  One  painting 
represented  the  queen  of  heaven  holding  in  her 
band  a pair  of  scales,  in  one  of  which  an  unfortu- 
nate sinner,  who  was  in  the  attitude  of  supplication, 
was  placed.  There  was  the  representation  of  three 
fiends,  trying  by  pulling  down  the  scale  to  secure 
their  victim.  The  scales  were  held  by  an  angel, 
who  was  evidently  employed  in  an  official  capacity, 
and  the  sinner  bad  in  bis  hand  a consecrated  wafer* 
The  moral  which  this  conveyed  was  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  in  this  way  it  was  in  early  times  that 
divine  huths  were  allegorically  represented  and 
coDv^ed.  The  assertion  that  at  this  period  the 
Scriptures  were  withheld  Born  the  people,  was  one 
more  easily  said  than  proved.  The  foet  was,  that 
before  the  invention  of  printing  they  were  a sealed 
book — the  price  of  a Testament  in  the  time  of  Wyc- 
Rfi^  being  2i.  Iff#.  8d.,  or  901.  of  our  present 
money.  It  was  not,  therefore,  fairly  to  be  charged 
upon  the  clergy  that  they  kept  the  Scriptures  from 
the  people.  The  fresco  was  an  instance  of  the 


good  intentions  of  file  age,  and  if  was  one  means  of 
communicating  knowledge  common  in  the  medkeval 
periods.  When  we  saw,  too,  their  extensive  know- 
ledge in  chemistry  and  practical  sciences,  they  were 
entitled  to  respect,  and  the  name  of  Friar  Bacon 
alone  should  rescue  the  middle  ages  from  these  im- 
putations. The  dean  of  Hereford  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  painting  of  churches  commenced  at  a very 
early  period,  and  that  in  Hereford  cathedral  there 
were  some  executed  about  the  time  of  Athelstan. 
A paper  was  next  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartshorn 
on  ecclesiastical  embroidery  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I,  some  very  interesting  specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited.  At  the  Reformation  these  were  aQ 
carefully  destroyed— three  hundred  vestments  at 
Peterborough  cathedral  sharing  this  fote.  The  ait 
was  most  peculiar  to  Engiand,  as  very  few  were 
fiaund  in  Rcnnan  Catholic  countries,  and  there  were 
very  few  churches  in  England  where  they  still  re- 
mained. He  recommended  the  revival  o{  a very 
interesting  and  elegant  branch  of  art,  more  suitabie 
to  female  industry  and  ingenuity  than  many  of  the 
present  modes  of  emplojrment  for  the  needle,  and 
this  might  tend  to  their  restoration  in  the  Anglicaa 
church.  Mr.  Woolaston  described  some  interesting 
fresco  paintings  in  the  Saxon  church  of  West 
Wickham,  in  Kent,  now  in  the  course  of  destruction 
In  order  to  erect  a mural  mouummit  Mr.  Lower 
read  a description  of  the  Pelham  badge,  belonging 
to  the  family,  and  Mr.  Stapleton  a long  historical 
account  of  Wilham  d’Arcy ; and  a resolution  having 
been  passed  recommending  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  Wickham 
church,  the  business  of  the  section  terminated. 

PrdistantMu$ians.--^Th9Marmng  Chronf cfs,  Stb 
May,  touching  on  the  failure  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions to  the  aborigines,  sajrs “ Is  It  notstrange  that 
rtilera  of  nations  will  not  read  history ! W^  rrill 
they  riiut  their  eyes  and  their  ears  to  facts ! All 
the  world  knows  the  wonders  wrought  by  Catholic 
missionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits,  in  India,  Ton- 
quin,  Japan,  China,  and  (which  is  best  known) 
jhiraguay,  in  converting  and  civilizing  the  aborigi- 
nai  people.  All  the  world  knows  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high-colored  description  of  the  well- 
meaning,  but  too  zealous  De  Las  Casas,  as  io 
Spanirii  cruelties  in  South  America,  which  no  doubt 
might  amongst  colonists  in  that  age,  so  far  removed 
from  royal  control,  have  been  partly  true — all  the 
world,  we  say,  knows,  notwithsiandiDg  Las  Casas* 
book,  tkat  the  Spaniards  did  not  destroy  the  abo- 
rigines : but,  on  the  contraiy,  that  their  missionaries 
labored  with  indefotigable  and  snccetsful  zeal  in 
converting  them ; and  that  they  are,  de  fiseto,  now 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  and  among  the  Spaniards  in 
thousands— millious,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Banda  Ori- 
ental, Los  Charcas,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Grenada,  Egua- 
dor,  Caraccas,  Mexico  and  Manilla;  in  shorty 
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wiwesoever  Spinkh  colonlsitkm  it  (bond,  tbm 
dio  are  ibund  the  tbori^nal  race,  Ghrietianiaed, 
civilized,  tanght  all  the  social  duties,  and  practitiDg 
them.  Can  thk  be  said  of  any  portion  of  the  globe 
where  British  coloniaation  has  reached  i Have  not, 
on  the  contraiy,  every  race  of  aborigines  melted 
from  before  them?  Loolcattbe  many-^the  great — 
the  numerous  nations  of  aborigines  of  North  Amer- 
ica—where  me  they  ? Perished  as  though  they  had 
never  been ! And  will  not  God  see  and  require 
their  blood  at  the  hands  of  their  destroyers?” 

lenLAND. — THwmph  of  O' QmneU. — ^The  Repeal 
question  has  employed  many  pens  in  comments  on 
fts  extraordinary  struggle  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected in  long  persecuted  Ireland.  Eveiy  civilized 
■atioD  has  been  startled  by  the  peaceful  and  trium- 
phant policy  of  the  greatest  living  man,  the  elo- 
quent, patriotic,  and  invincible  O'ConnelL  He 
Ibund  a nation  trodden  down  by  the  worst  tynnikf 
that  history  records ; he  saw  bis  Catholic  country- 
men, whose  frthers  had  been  hunted  like  wolves, 
excluded  from  every  place  of  honor,  and  branded 
with  disgrace  by  an  atrocious  legislature ; he  saw 
them  faithful  to  their  conscientious  views  of  justice 
in  spite  of  legalized  bribery ; their  education  was 
a crime— their  religion  was  a crime — thek  claims 
were  despised — their  properties  plundered ; what- 
ever a fiendish  spirit  could  suggest  to  add  to  the 
cruelty  of  peisecutien,  was  invoked  to  stifle,  if  pos- 
Siblf , the  life  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  that  brave 
and  magnanimous  people.  This  was  the  condition 
of  Ireland  when  O’Connell  commenced  his  mighty 
struggle.  Year  alter  year,  step  by  step,  abused, 
insulted,  threatened,  bk  life  in  danger,  bis  motives 
slandered,  with  a vicious  aristocracy,  and  the  powef* 
of  a mighty  empire  in  oppomtion  to  his  plans,  yet 
by  the  fevor  of  heaven  he  triumphed  over  all«  and 
ll^ed,  by  the  moral  power  wbieh  he  wielded,  the 
act  of  Emancipation  from  the  British  Parliament 
This,  however,  was  only  tbs  eommeneament; 
tim  first  instalment  of  liberty.  It  taught  the  people, 
what  they  appeared  to  be  nneonscious  of,  that  they 
had  power  which  properly  directed,  no  combi- 
natioa  of  tyrants  could  resist.  Tbsy  placed  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  man  whom  God  had 
raised  up  for  their  deUvenuce.  But  their  enemies, 
maddened  by  the  anticipation  of  being  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  hideous  domination,  be^  to 
devise  new  and  stringent  laws.  The  native  of  Ire- 
land, who  dared  to  love  his  native  land,  was  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  oppression.  Estates  wers 
depopulated,  and  tenants,  old  and  young,  thrown 
out  to  die  of  starvatioa  on  the  public  roads.  When 
petitions  for  redress  were  presented  to  parliament, 
they  were  treated  with  the  most  bitter  contumely. 
To  such  an  extent  had  the  arrogance  of  the  Saxon 
rulers  reached,  that  the  very  mention  of  Ireland 
was  booted,  and  adding  hearSess  humor  tu  the  per- 


secution, they  called  their  loaded  cannons — **  jus- 
tice for  Ireland.”  The  parliament  devised  a pka 
for  imprisoning  the  whole  nation.  The  arms  wers 
branded,  and  the  poor  were  refused  the  privilege 
of  having  weapons  for  defence.  O’Connell,  aflhet- 
ed  by  tins  scandalous  oppression,  called  the  people 
together  to  petition  against  these  horrid  laws. 
They  assembled  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  all 
sober — aU  peaceful — their  motto  was  to  commit  no 
crime — not  a leaf  was  taken  from  a tree — not  a 
flower  was  plucked  without  the  owner’s  permis- 
sion— they  proclaimed  love  for  all  of  every  creed; 
and  yet  their  leaders  were  chai^^  with  a conspi- 
racy—the  constitution  was  trampled  on,  and  by  the 
aid  of  partisan  and  iniquitous  judges — the  peijuiy 
of  a recorder,  and  a packed  jury,  these  patriots  wen 
consigned  to  a prison,  and  fined  a large  amount  of 
money,  more  than  they  were  able  to  pay  without 
the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  Then  the  ay 
of  triumph  arose  from  the  enemies  of  human  rights, 
Ths  British  tory  was  in  ecstacy,  and  the  big^  of 
every  land— even  the  shallow  editor  of  some  aiOy 
nowspaper-ull  united  in  the  about  which  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  destruction  of  homan  rights. 
The  government  was  in  baste  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  effect;  they  bad  not  the  decency  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  last  court  of  appeal ; and  8k  Jamas 
Graham,  the  titled  thief  of  the  post  office,  denonneed 
the  traversers  as  « convicted  conspkators.”  Irs- 
land  appeared  to  be  completely  humbled,  her  friends 
were  cast  down,  and  ” hope  for  a season  bade  ths 
world  farewell.”  Lyndhurst  and  the  renegade 
Brougham  exchanged  congratulidions  with  their 
tory  brethren,  and  toasts  were  given  by  drunken 
lords — **  to  the  memory  of  Daniel  O’CounelL”  The 
unholy  priests  of  Baal  had  triumphed,  and  Danasl 
was  in  the  lion’s  den,  but  the  hand  of  the  Jlost 
High  was  with  him,  and  that  hand  has  saved  him 
and  restored  him  to  bk  countrymen,  brif^ikr  than 
ever  in  his  renown,  and,  if  possible,  more  endeared 
to  their  affections.  The  comparisoii  will  be  aeon 
complete,  and  bis  persecutors  will  be  mads  ts 
feel  that  vengeance  to  which  they  exposed  foi 
innocent 

Thus  circumvented  by  the  schemes  of  the  gsven- 
ment,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
people,  O’Connell  had  but  one  resoocce,  hut  that 
was  the  best  of  all,  because  it  was  bejood  the  con- 
trol of  bk  enemies.  It  was  God — the  Sapisms 
Being  whose  will  k never  recognized  by  a ^tkh 
minktiy.  He  commenced  a Novena,  or  niiie  days* 
prayer,  to  invoke  the  intercession  of  the  mother  ef 
God,  and  remembering  the  effect  which  the  pnyms 
of  the  church  bad  produced  when  £epartefD,uithi 
mkkt  of  fak  pride,  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  widi 
eonfuaion,  be  invited  all  to  unite  with  him  in  hk 
devotions.  With  that  feeling  of  pietj  which  k ever 
allied  with  and  helps  to  frm  true  geeatnem  of  soul, 
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0*Coinidl  refoMd  to  hure  the  excrdtet  tt  the  Kd* 
?w»  performed  in  hie  priratt  oratory,  but  with 
hme  Chiiitiaii  humility  went  dcfwn  amongat  the 
oomrieta  of  ttie  penitentiary  to  the  prieon  chapeL 
All  Ireland  was  invited  to  pmrtieipate  in  tins  appeal 
to  heaven.  From  seven  millions  of  hearts— hearts 
tried  by  persecution — a burst  of  almost  passionate 
•upplieation  went  op  to  heaven.  All  the  religious 
orders,  thousands  in  England,  fielgiunif  Germany, 
and  Italy,  unitod  in  that  ery  to  heaven  for  justice, 
fo  tile  meantime  the  English  judges  had  given  their 
opinion  in  the  house  of  lords,  an  opinion  as  upjnst 
as  Acts  could  make  it  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  hesi* 
tating  whether  to  extend  the  royal  clemency  to  the 
{nisonm,  or  keep  them  incarcerated  for  the  thll 
tarm  of  the  sentence.  No  one  suspected  that  there 
was  hope  for  them,  although  all  acknowledged  that 
they  had  not  a fhir  triat  When  the  lords  met  to 
determine  respecting  the  writ  of  error,  Ljipdhurst 
and  Brongfaun  aigued  against  it,  bat  they  could  not 
conceal  the  extraordinaiy  rancor  which  appeared* 
in  spite  of  them,  to  govern  their  judgments.  Then 
Lord  Denman,  chief  justice  of  the  queen’s  bench, 
and  the  best  lawyer  of  England,  rose  to  give  his 
epinioo,  and  began  his  judgment  in  these  memora- 
ble words — **  If  $Heh  pfdk$*  os  ham  idem  pUtm 
in  ihe  prstsiU  itaianm  in  irdand  dudl  eonUmti^  ik$ 
trial  6y  jwy  triU  become  a mockery,  a dekmon,  and 
a enare.**  Lonls  Cottenbam  and  Campbell  agreed 
with  the  chief  justice,  and  thus  the  minority  of  the 
law  lords,  who  constitute  the  court  of  appeal,  was 
in  fofor  of  justice.  The  voice  of  Lyndhurst,  when 
be  announced  the  dedsfam,  grew  tremuloos  with 
emotion;  Brougham  was  almost  convulsed  with 
rage,  and  Lord  Whamclifie  had  to  entreat  the  lay 
lords,  as  they  are  caHed,  not  to  interfere  in  the  de- 
cision, as,  contrary  to  all  usage  and  decency,  they 
appeared  disposed  to  do,  so  enraged  are  they  against 
Ireland  and  her  leader  and  toleration.  The  result 
astonished  Great  Britain.  <fFew  events,”  says 
Wikner  and  Smith’s  European  Times,  *«bave 
caused  greater  excitement ; upon  the  people,  whose 
leader  Mr.  O’Connell  is,  the  eflhct  has  been  as- 
tounding.”—GsM.  Telegraph, 

Feancx. — On  the  litb  instant  four  priests  from 
the  seminary  of  foreign  miasioiis  left  Paris  for  Bor- 
deaux, to  embark  for  Pondicheny.  The  Institot 
, Historique  has  received  a report  from  M.  O.  Leroy, 
I CO  tilt  monument  which  the  city  of  Lyons  proposes 

I to  erect  to  Genon,  who,  according  to  the  preceding 

^ wseaiches  of  M.  Leroy,  composed  the  **  Imitation 

f of  Christ  ” in  the  house  of  the  Celestiiies  at  Lyons, 

^ and  not  in  Germany,  as  was  tboogliC  by  some.— 
^ Unbtere, 

^ Spain.— FMfohto  Jfbiixslsryqf lit  Esoofi^  We 

^ Iwvo  extracted  the  foBowing  interesting  description 
^ ftooi  tba  NoHciout  de  amboe  mmdoe,  % Spanish  jon» 
^ nal,  pnMisbed  at  New  York. 


<*Tlie  traveller  inds  nolldng  more  tedious  than 
the  time  which  elapses  between  his  arrivtl  in  a 
pinee  and  the  giatiSeation  of  the  curiosity  which 
has  led  him  to  it  I hastened  therefore,  on  Teach- 
ing the  Escorial,  to  visit  its  celebrated  monastery- 
I repaired  to  the  spot,  in  the  company  of  a respect- 
able gentleman,  wboee  extreme  poUteness  is  grate- 
folly  remembered,  and  the  first  object  that  excited 
my  admintioD,  was  the  imposing  appearance  of 
timt  majestic  pile  of  buildings,  firming  a rectangu- 
lar ptndklognaB  more  than  three  thousand  feet  in 
circumference.  Its  well  proportioned  height,  tiie 
sombre  granite  material  of  its  construction,  the  blue 
stone  and  sbeeMead  distributed  over  the  roof,  the 
severe  style  of  the  architecture,  which  is  prineipaUy 
of  the  Doric  order,  and,  lastly,  the  solemn  design  of 
this  resting-place  for  human  greatness,  awakened 
in  my  soul  filings  the  most  profound  and  lasting, 
and  which  became  still  mere  lively,  as  I penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  and  beheld  arouid 
me  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  pmfect  in  art. 

Having  traversed  the  court  and  made  our  way 
along  various  corridors,  we  came  at  length  to  the 
foot  of  the  principal  stairway.  Here  all  was  astoa- 
isbment  Wc  gaxed  in  wonder  at  the  massive 
work  before  ns,  while  our  feet  scarcely  ventured  to 
tread  upon  the.  ponderous  steps,  which  consisted 
each  of  an  immense  stone  of  colossal  dimeosiotis. 
And  how  suUime  the  association  of  objects  that 
now  presented  themselves  to  view  I What  firescoe 
could  surpass  those  in  which  the  inuncrtal  Jordan 
has  depicted  St  Lorenzo,  the  battle  of  San  Quintin, 
Philip  II,  find  the  two  celebrated  architects  prs- 
senting  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work!  Cdoringand 
ootiiDC,  truth  and  fiiney,  design  and  execution  seam 
every  where  to  be  rivaUang  each  other.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  epot  tiian  the 
subject  of  tbeec  paintings ; they  are  almost  spaali* 
ing  nerratoif  of  the  (acts  connected  with  this  qplen* 
did  monument.  The  representation  of  St  Lorenzo 
shows  plainly  who  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  estab- 
lishment; there  is  also  the  battle  of  San  Quintin 
gained  by  tba  Spanish  king,  in  1557 ; on  another 
aide  is  depicted  the  occasion  on  which  Philip  11 
offered  bis  vow,  in  reference  to  future  victory ; then 
^>pear  thetwodistingttisbed  architects  of  the  build- 
ing, John  Baptist  of  Toledo,  and  John  de  Heneva- 
As  we  mounted  the  spacious  stairway  we  were 
castii^  oor  eyes  on  the  magnificent  objects  around, 
and  giving  ftec  acope  to  the  feelings  of  entbuaiastia 
admiration  that  aroee  within  ns,  when  I was  sud- 
denly sbeeked  at  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
firescoe,  which  exhibited  marks  of  decay  and  injury- 
How  depkmble  it  it!  said  1 ; time  which  spares 
nothing  human  in  Its  ravaging  caraer,  baa  at  length 
reached  this  venerated  spot,  and  stamped  bis  with- 
ering tooeh  upon  tins  beauteous  scene,  which  should 
have  endured  as  long  as  a solitary  stone  of  the  ia- 
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miliM  pil0  wtt  remaitiiog.  But  iSbt  Meadi  who 
ActBd.18  my  dctroM,  soon  recaUdd  mo  from  this  mri 
iieflectiou»  by  statiiig  that  I was  under  a mistake  i 
that  the  apparent  detay  whith  1 had  jud|ped  to  be 
the  effmt  of  time  and  BegUg;enee»  was  the  work  of 
the  artisty  and  a freak  of  talent  so  perfretty  carried 
out  as  to  form  the  most  wouderful  paitof  the  whole 
pietare.  What  seemed  to  me  an  impetfedion,  was 
in  fru:t  the  sommit  of  perfectioD»  and  an  instance  of 
that  lofiy  flight  which  the  genius  ef  man  will  some^ 
times  attempt,  in  order  to  scan  tbeimmeliBity  of  hii 
powers  and  desirea. 

«<From  the  extensile  galleries  and  the  spkmdid 
paintiags  which  adorned  them^  we  tamed  our  at* 
lentioB  to  the  rich  and  elegant  eontenta  of  the 
library.  This  we  soon  discovered  to  be  a well* 
feaeiiited  and  worthy  homage  paid  to  genius  and  te 
letters.  There  do  we  eee,  eollected  on  shelves  ef 
the  most  costly  manuiaetare,  upwards  of  twdnty 
teusand  volames,  transmitting  the  sublime  frmugbts 
and  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  great  men  of  every 
age,  of  every  nation,  and  of  every  profession.  The 
age  of  Plato  and  that  of  Krause,  Greece  aad 
Fnmeo,  Arabia  and  Germany,  speculative  systems 
tad  ineontrovertible  axioins»  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
and  the  errors  of  hmtsy,  all  are  congregated  ia  one 
apartment  and  under  the  same  roof. 

The  firescoe  which  surmount  the  suite  of  sfadvos 
were  principally  executed  by  the  celebrated  Bar- 
tholomew de  Carducho,  and  are  not  of  inferior 
merit  to  those  which  we  have  already  notked 
from  the  pencil  of  Jordan.  Philosophy,  the  fruitfiil 
parent  of  all  knowledge,  is  represented  aad  oecib- 
pies  a prominent  position*  On  ettber  side  are  seem 
the  emblems  of  agriculture,  astronomy,  aisthnmtie* 
medicine,  ethics,  eloquence,  and  ether  setences» 
the  whole  presided  over  by  theology  ot  the  know- 
lodge  of  God,  as  if  to  teach  us  that,  all  human 
aequirements  should  be  directed  to  oae  great  end, 
to  the  praise  and  worship  of  him  who  is  the  oesen* 
tial  fountain*head  of  wisdom  aad  tho  solo  disponser 
of  trient. 

. **Among  the  aumerous  vofaunes  which  excited 
our  curiosity,  wasa  copy  of  the  Alcoran,  most  beau- 
tifully written  in  the  pecuMar  diaraetera  which  are 
used  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Equally  inter- 
eeting  and  curious  was  tho  Breviary  whi^  was 
formerly  used  by  Isabella  the  Catbehc,  that  illus- 
trious princess  who  disposed  of  her  rings  aad  jewels 
in  order  to  fit  out  a squadron  for  the.  imaoirtai 
Columbus,  by  whose,  subsequent  discoveries  tho 
Spanish  crown  was  adoraed  with  its  most  brilliant 
ornament 

**  On  the  second  day  we  paaaed  tbsougfethe  west!* 
«n  portion  of  the  edifice,  the  beautifiil  portico  of 
whirii  introduced  us  to  the  spacious  court  of  the 
<kings;’  so  called  from  the  frdntMpieee  of  tho 
ohurch,  which  exfaibitB  colossal  nrprnirntnlinns  of 


Oaeid,  Salomon,  Eaoririas,  JosIm,  Jesiphat  and  I 
Mane  taro,  the  work  of  the  same  distingitislMd 
sculptor  already  mentmaed^John  Baptist  Monegsa 
This  court  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
find  one  hundred  and  thii^-iiine  in  width,  and  hm 
tiuue  entmnoes  to  the  church.  The  middle  one  is 
opened  only  on  two  ooeasions;  to  admit  the  man 
who  onteiB  as  a king,  and  to  receive  the  king  when 
he  enten  as  man. 

**  Having  proceeded  through  one  of  ftie  ride 
doom,  the  temple  of  temples,  the  temple  ofthoAh 
mlghty  broke  upon  our  viow.  Here  we  were  strndr 
with  tho  grandeur  and  majesty  which  diaplqrad 
themselves,  and  were  oveipowered  by  feelingi 
Which  imagination  can  scarc^  realize,  and  winch 
tha  heart  My  can  compiebend.  The  dimeniBoas 
of  this  splendid  temple  are  three  hondred  and 
twenty  feet  by  two  hundred  amd  fifty,  including  the 
lower  choir  and  the  two  lateral  chapels.  Tht 
altar  is  made  of  ■ - -■■■  --  and  bronae;  tba  wafii 
are  of  the  best  bhm  stone,  and  the  style  of  the 
building  Doric.  The  pavement  ia  fcaumd  1^  the 
tasteful  arraagefnent  of  slahs  of  white  aad  gray 
marble. 

From  the  contempkition  of  the  main  body  of 
the  church,  whose  eolemn  etiUness  is  never  inttf- 
TUpted  save  when  the  minister  of  God  upproaehis 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  or  the  humble  Christlaasttfem 
his  breast  in  token  of  ha  beart-fett  repentance,  wi 
turned  to  tho  ekamiuatioa  of  the  samctuaiy,  aad 
perhaps  tho  most  that  could  be  said,  to  ooawey  ai 
idea  of  the  admiration  which  it  excited,  would  be 
to  pronotinoe  it  worthy  of  the  magnificout  temple 
of  which  it  forms  a part  The  paintings  on  the 
ceiling  are'  surpassingly  fine.  There  joa  me  the 
heavenly  Father  crowning  the  spotleas  mlihir  of 
hit  Son  with  eternal  glory ; and  in  the  grouping 
around  you  behold  tho  betmif  clad  In  bis  wild 
apparel,  the . monk  emaciated  by  self-deiiial,  tin 
martyr  with  the  palm  of  victory  in  his  hand,  tha 
confessor  girdled  with  the  bond  of  faith,  the  viigin 
decked  With  lilies  of  the  purert  white,  the  wanur 
with' the  laurel  wreath;  a pUnomma  that  exhfeill 
the  highest  perfection  of  art  The  organ  alsoi,  aad 
the  ch»ifer*sstand,  which,  although  weigfamg  sera 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  may  be  turned  fay 
the  touch  of  a finger ; the  sacred  borda  whidi  am 
written  on  parchment;  thu  graeefrai  chandelier; 
and,  above  all,  the  eeven^  rows  of  seats  fiw  tht 
clergy,  constructed  of  difetrent  and  the  cboiciit 
kinds  of  wood,  are  efajecti  of  fee  richest  dsocriptisa  i 

and  of  most  exquisite  taste. 

•«]n  the  na^of  tho  churehyon  the  ^Utle  ridti  j 
is  a door  leading  to  the  pantheon  or  the  royal  ccom-  | 
teiry.  its  dazzling  riCfanosS  aad  melancholy  j 

form  a oohtmst,  like  a splendid  carpet  emhteideied  I 
wife  geld  httt rent  in  fee  middle;  like  tha  pumit  1 
chiystal  which  rofleetsmity  shadowa  ; IQbO tfeeeigk  1 
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tkift  lo  tfie  UgheaA  tUfli  white  fkmi  to 
IIm  bMit  by  tb«  bilnter’fl  anow. 

« The-fim  is  «ii  oetagoD,  thirty^  fest  iu  4Um* 
eter,  and  fifty-eight  high,  enUxely  eoveied,  an  well 
as  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  down  to  it^  writh 
jasper  and  highly  polished  marble,  mmamented  with 
bronze,  and  built  in  the  composite  style.  Itaaatna* 
tion  is  connected  wHh  a mystety.  Plaeed  beneath 
the  great  altar,  it  seems  to  bring  heayen  and  earth 
betoxe  us,  contrasting  the  magnifieent  and  eternal 
Vendor  of  the  fiirmer  wilh  the  feeble  and  tiaasitory 
ffiory  of  the  lattwr;  and  exhibiting  the  power  of  man« 
whom  a single  stone  encloses,  and  the  hopes  of  man 
baratiBg  from  his  confineihent,  going  forth  from  the 
tomb,  and  winging  his  flight  to  heaven,  the  only  end 
of  hie  creation  and  of  his  riitnie  existence.  In  toe 
eetagonal  space  opposite  the  entrance,  rises  the  al* 
far,  which  consists  of  two  fluted  columns  composed 
of  alteruate  green  and  white  stone,  and  back^  by 
pitetters.  In  the  fiponlisplece  is  the  insmipfioB : 

R&srtrredio  noefro. 

. **  On  alaige  piece  of  porphjrry  between  the  two 
colttBUM  is  t.Iaige  croes  made  of  black  soaihte,  and 
hearing  a precious  crucifix  of  §^ed  bronze,  the 
supposed  handiwork  of  the  scnlptor  Pedro  Tasha. 
The  bronze  chandelier,  suspended  from  the  soeatte 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,  is  a specimen  of  ad- 
mirable workmanatiip,  toe  produ^ion  of  Virgilis 
TanelU. 

<<  On  both  sides  of  the  altar,  arranged  four  by  four, 
and  separated  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  placed 
the  sepulchres  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain  who  died  leaving  issue. 
The  left  si^  is  occupied  by  the  queens,  beginning 
with  the  Empress  Dofia  Isabella,  and  ending  with 
Doha  Maria  Looisa  de  Bourbon, — the  right  band  is 
aflottedto  the  kings. 

Chariet  1,  the  conqueeor  of  Pavia  and  Milan, 
who,  desirous  of  conquest,  and  having  no  enemy, 
gained  a victory  over  htmaelf,  exdumging  the  pur- 
ple ibr  the  cowl  of  Yuete,  occupies  the  first  sarco- 
phagus. Philip  II,  whose  ambition  was  not  satis^ 
fied  with  the  crown  of  two  worlds,  aprince  in  whom 
were  blended  a hard  heart  and  a soul  sensible  to 
pity,  now  lies  by  the  side  of  his  royal  fether.  There 
too  repose  the  stifiened  reipains  of  Philip  III,  Philip 
IV,  and  Charles  11.  Chwles  III,  the  fether  of  his 
peqpte,  the  just  prince,  ever  surrounded  with  the 
wisest  counsellors,  here  occupies  a sepulchre,  his 
semains,  still  warm  with  toe  tears  shed  at  his  death, 
by  art,  science,  and  the  Danish  nation.  Hisgon, 

proverbially  kind-hearted  Charles  IV,  is  next 
in  ordef.  In  tite  nridst  of  his  ancestors  lieh  Ferdi- 
nund  VII,  at  whose  name  all  Spain  arises,  and,  for 
the  apace  of  six  years,  beb^ds  her  horizon  stained 
with  blood ; the  coloseus  of  Europe  defiance, 
the  laurels  snatched  from  toe  lmp|^^Kte,  and 
ioKd  to  the  mane  of  the  majesfie  ligl^^the  ride 
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ef  tote  tombisuoe»  at  toe  right  of  which  wf  . expo* 
xtence  the  grief  known  only  to  the  afleotioMto 
child,  when  be  thinks  of  the  ^ath  of  n food  parsnfe 
We  allude  to  the  sepulchre  destined  to  contain^  at 
some  future  day,  the  temaws  of  the  amteble  and  the 
angtlie  Queen  Doflh  Isabella  II.  Notwithatendkig 
her  beauty  and  tender  age,,that  sepulchre  is  alma^y 
open  to  receive,  when  Providence  shall  so  ordaim 
toe  Ufetese  body  of  one  in  whom  now  centres  the 
hope  of  a thoNiMd  hearts,  of  one  who  is  the  pride 
of  her  nation.  At  the  terrible  idea,  whichaur  fei  to 
teaohei  us.  to  be  unquestionably irue,  we  tuined  to^ 
wards  the  crucifix,  and  exclaimed : Lord,  if  in 
tfaiaahode,  the  aothentic  meniuinentof  smn’smteeiy 
and  nothiugbesa,  toe  pnyem  of  toe  humhtect  of 
mottote  may  iSaidi  thy  throne,  amat  not  the  caitet 
of  thisrisiog  luDrinaiy  ndwonits  way  to  thezauitto 
fiftteg  with  glorious  efittlgeocn  toe  horizon  of  Sprin : 
protect  tote  delichte  rose,  destteed  to  purify  the 
UMpbitio  rimoephere  of  pasaion  and  party,  too  long 
iUhried  by  ttefr  nation.  Anest  not  the  flight  this 
Innocent  dote,  under  whoso  wings  all  good  Spam* 
teiris  now  .find  a shedter.  Let  her  settiDg  he  in 
splendor,  after  a gterioos  cuhninatSoD,  eniiveiiteg^ 
inbsr  course,  the  future  prospects,  and  promotii^ 
too  ha)q>iMSs  of  oU  undevher  sway.  Then,:  sides 
die  she  must,  let  toe  stevu  decree  be  aooomplislied; 
hut,  O I.iaid,let  her  bring  with  her  to  this  tomb 
doetihed  for  her  receptionv  the  admiratton  of  all 
Europe,  the  grief  of  her  subjects,  the  veneration  of 
posterity,  the  eulogy  of  history,  and  the  mercy  of 
heaven.’* 

On  the  Ttb  ifi8tant,,tlie  eve  of  the  nativity  of  tbf 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  centiioiiy  of  the  transtetion  of 
the  image  of  our  lady  of  Menserrat  to  its  anctent 
and  celebrated  sanctuary,  whence  it  had  been  rw> 
moved  oeveval  years  ago  to  Barcelona,  took  pteeo 
with  great  pomp,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  feito*> 
ftiL  The  sanctuaiy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vena* 
rated  and  .frequented  in  Spate,  had  been  otesed  up 
to  the  piusent  day. 

The  provincial  deputation  of  Oviedo  has  ad* 
dressed  the  government  for  peimisrion  to  re-ostab* 
Itsh  the  ancient  chapter,  and  to  preserve  the  cete^ 
brated  sanctuary,  founded  eleven  centuries  ago,te 
one  of  the  most  anoient  and  interesting  historieli 
monuments  of  Spain,  having  been  erected  in  mem** 
ory  of  the  first  battle  fought  ou  that  very  spot  iw 
711  agriust  the  Moors  by  a bandflil  of  Spaniard^ 
under  Don  Petegiow  All  political  parties  in  Spain 
join  in  a demand  so  national  and  so  just 

Queen  Gbrietina,  who  is  believed  to  be  bent 
the  restoration  of  some  of  the  religious  orders,  bad 
herself  become  a member  of  the  sisterboodi  of  tfaw 
nuns  of  Juan  de  Alarcen  and  of  Catetravu,  so  that, 
she  could  now  enter  any  of  toe  convents  belongiiig 
to  those  orders,  should  she  deem  it  fit  to  take  Such 
a step*— rCfiromcte. 
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OMMva  on  the  d»y  of  tbo  "federnl  fiut,’*  in  coMe- 
qionoe  of  a certain,  nninber  of  bouaea  having  been 
^nd  in  the  morning  marked  with  red  eroaaes. 
Which,  it  was  rumored,  were  signs  placed  there  hj 
the  Cidholics  to  mark  out  the  houses  as  scenes  fx 
murder  or  pillage  I It  was  soon,  however,  disco- 
vered that  those  marks  were  only  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  indicatiag  the  houses  into  which  gas 
fittings  were  to  be  introduced*  How  often  does  it 
happen,  exclaims  the  jtmi  de  la  Religion^  that  the 
calomnisi  against  CathoUce  have  no  better  founda- 
tion! 

It  would  appear  that  the  example  of  M.  Harter, 
the  chief  minister  of  Schaffhansen,  who  lately  em- 
hraeed  the  Catholic  faith,  will  soon  be  fidlowed  by 
mai^  members  of  his  ancient  flock. 

RttBNiSH  FavBnx.^ExpoiUim  of  thi  Smeroi 
Mobtf  ef  TriviM, — The  ancient  Homan  city  of 
Trfives,  the  city  of  martyrs  by  pre-eminence,  con- 
tains by  the  gift  of  St.  Helens,  the  robe  worn  hj 
oor  divine  Redeemer  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  and 
fiir  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots.  In  1810  this  relic 
was  visited  by  260,000  pilgrims ; and  it  has  recsnt- 
^ basD  again  exposed  to  the  veneratioii  of  the  fiuth- 
M,  at  the  instance  of  Mgr.  Anufldi,  the  new  and 
holy  bUbop  of  Tr6vea.  As  in  1810,  fliousands  of 
fiuthful  Christians  have  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
venerate  tbit  sacred  relic ; they  have  approached  it 
with  order  and  recollection,  with  an  eamestneas 
and  a piety  uaknowa  since  the  middle  ages;  as  if 
to  protest  against  the  coldness  of  modem  pfaSoeo- 
pby,  which  has  dedared  that  Catholicism  is  in  the 
agony  of  death,  and  will  soon  cease  to  exist  All 
tbd  can  be  said  of  that  consoling  and  imposing 
qiectnele,  must  foil  immessurably  short  of  the 
reality.  The  pilgrims  increased  in  numbers  daily, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  two  millions 
of  persons  have  visited  the  hefy  robe  on  the  late 
occasion.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  this 
ceremonial  involves  no  question  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  bis  church,  but  is  only  a 
simple  ex^ession  of  piety,  the  belief  in  the  autben. 
tkity  of  the  relic  being  no  article  of  foitb.  Trdves 
contains  a population  of  about  16,000  souls;  80,000 
strangers  arrived  there  daily,  and  jwt  neither  disor- 
der nor  inconvenience  resulted  finom  it  No  Prus- 
rian  troops,  no  municipal  guard  wen  required  to 
preserve  the  publie  tranquillity : it  was  maintained 
solely  by  three  or  four  persons  chosen  daily  in  rota- 
tion from  among  the  citiaens  themselves.  And 
why  is  this  ? Because,  unlike  levohitionaiy  France, 
its  ancient  institutions  are  respected,  and  their 
moral  influence  is  still  felt  and  acknowledged. . • . 
Three  hundred  prisoners,  having  expressed  a desire 
to  visit  the  relic,  were  permitted  to  do  so,  attended 
8y  their  jailers.  Their  deportment  was  most  re- 
spectful, and  discovered  evident  e^ns  of  repentance. 
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Helighm  stone  posioiiestfas  sscret  of  tpusfaing  tbs 
heart:  it  mrcludes  boos  firom  its  soleinnitiss,  biri 
pretfefs  its  consolations  to  sU  mankiBd. — CMorv, 
from  iko  QaxotU  de  Meaiz. 

The  enthumssm  of  the  pUgiims  visiting  the  TeSc 
of  the  sacred  robe  at  Trivea  is  described  as  equal* 
ling  in  fervor  and  extent  any  thing  in  tbs  mtddls 
ages;  at  the  same  time,  says  the  GaaeUe  de  Meoise, 
that  it  is  enligfatoned  by  sentories  of  eootiovesij, 
and  of  struggles  from  which  religioas  truth  has 
come  fiirtb  triumphant.  Tbs  people  go  in  bodies 
of  many  thousands,  dragging,**  as  it  is  expressed, 
^ their  priests  with  them,**  and  have  already  gone 
from'kU  the  sarroanding  diocesses  of  Qeimaiy,  and 
from  many  beyond  the  Rhine.  A procession  of  firs 
thousand  pilgrims  from  Limbourg  baited  at  Cob* 
fonts  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  instant,  on  their 
way  to  Tr6ves.  The  coatyutor  bishbp  of  Oologns, 
walking  at  the  head  of  his  skrgy  and  of  an  im- 
messs  procession,  was  also  on  his  wuy  to  Tidvss; 
and  processions  were  expected  there  from  Wertx- 
bnig  and  Amsterdam.  The  Protestaats,  whoin  the 
beginning  looked  With  discontent  on  that  magnifi- 
eent  Catholic  solemnity,  are  now  drawing  thsDs* 
selves  into  a feeling  of  respect  fi>r  tbs  holy  robe, 
which  was  for  from  being  anticipated.  Sevsnl  of 
them  have  gone  piously  to  visit  the  relic,  and  to 
touch  it  with  various  precious  cbjeqfo.  Amongthe 
rest,  the  functionaries  of  the  regency  of  Treves,  and 
the  superior  president  of  the  circle  of  Coblentz,  with 
all  the  family  of  the  latter,  although  Protestants, 
have  gone  to  kneel  before  the  holy  relic ; and  the 
Catbotic  pilgrims  eomiug  fh>m  distant  places  art 
now  hospitably  received  by  the  Protestants  residing 
on  the  way.— ^’-dsit  de  la  MeRgimi, 

From  a Cbire^oiidriif.— You  have,  of  oonst, 
heard  of  the  wonderful  doings  at  Treves  daring  tbs 
exposition  of  the  bolytnnick  (lasaiate  tnnique). 
The  veneration  shown  to  this  most  holy  reUe  is  a 
thing  prodigious  in  thb  dajrs  in  whi^  we  live. 
The  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  wtueb 
daily  throng  the  cathedral  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, including,  1 am  told,  both  Protestants  and 
even  Jews,  are  incalculable,  being  estimated  at 
tlprty  thousand  daily.  The  niece  of  Mgr.  Dresfo, 
the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Coiogne,  who  was  par- 
alysed in  all  her  membei^  was  carried  into  the  pcc- 
seaoe  of  the  relic,  end  inatantaneously  healed.  I 
had  the  foct  from  a GeraMB  physician  of  very  higb 
standing  who  was  present,  and  who  is  osoreover  a 
Pr^etUnt,  A wonderful  re\'olution  appears  to 
have  been  operated  in  his  mind,  for  he  writes  to  a 
friend  of  mine— I cannot  explain  to  you  the 
ble  consolation  which  1 felt  at  the  eight  of  the  bofo 
relic ; and,  my  friend,  there  is  but  one  that 

of  being Jesus  !**  The  venerable  bbbop  sd 
Tr^es  l^^nother  friend  of  mine  that  ever 
the  relic  exposed,  be  has  been  in  a sect  at 
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vhoi^k^ed  thift  Utter  fircmitMwt  Ion  if  ft 
mof  bigbrftftkyftcftftveft.  HtiftfffteiiiljFnlhfr 
b kighfy^f  Uit  be  ftuUiitMDf  IM  the  moifteftt  jm 
enter  Tr^ree,  yom  fiei  kkatyaik 
ntary  aimoapJkre.  fie  thetaf  itftM^,Aifilfhtf  Gq4 
if  coaetfiitly  gloofyiag  hie  holyspenaek  thechnh, 
Rumia.— The  religioftf  compUefttwiif  daily  at* 
•ome  ft  graver  character  in  Raiacift  at  well  aa  in  FOi 
land.  The  Lithnamaa  pravioeet  wbich^  in 
Tolontarily  joined  the  doaMnaat  ehiirah»  aa  it  waa 
pretended,  aeparate  Irani  it  at  praaent,  both  prwiita 
and  people,  and  rehxrn  to  the . Reauun  Qatbolia 
ehnrch,  proteating  againttfaeaittfieet  hgr-  wbiehtbey 
bad  ao  long  been  circiini vented.  Thoae  who  know 
the  importance  attributed  by  the  emperor  to  the 
aucceaa  and  anpport  of  tbia  grand  apoataey,.  may 
iiam  an  idea  of  the  -cruelty  of  the  xepreaaive  nma- 
aurea  that  he  baa  juat  adopted  againat  the  <*  inaur* 
lection  ” of  the  eonadencea  of  bia  aubjeota.  The 
prieati  are  aeized  and  abut  up  in  Rnaaian  roonaate* 
fiea ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  re^aieitrating  vil« 
lagea  are  diaperaed  and  tranaported  to  other  pro* 
vioeea,  to  be  mined  up  with  the  Greoo-Roasian 
population. — Uaweri. 

Hunqabt.*— Pragua^The  ^|py  wfaieb  appealed 
aome  time  ago  in  the  Pohlrl,  copied  fieen  the 
French  papeie,  of  two  United  Gr^  biabopa  in 
Hungary  having,  through  tha  intdguea  of  IUaaia» 
paa8edovertotfaeachi8Ba,ianottriic.  The  hatred  of 
Ruaaia  ia  as  strong  in  tbiacounUyaa  it  is  in  Poland 
itself.  WbatoM  feeling  schismatical.  Greeks  ^y 
secretly  enterMn  towards  Russia,  public  opinion 
is  too  decidbdly  hostile  for  them  to  express  their 
aentimenta  openly.  Greek  achiamatka  bteome 
Catholics— these  latter  never  go  over  to  the  achiam# 
^TabUt. 

fixNOAL. — Qm9€m(m$^A  firry  days  ago  a Hin* 
doo  young  woman,  after  having  bean  duly  inatrueted, 
was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  VeralU.  A young 
East  Indian  in  the  fiengal  vicariate  was  baptized  Oft 
the  6th.  Two  young  men,  Hindoos,  who  received 
a tolerably  good  education,  applied  during  last 
week  to  one  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be  instracted 
in  the  true  faith.  At  Comila,  Rev.  Mr.  Zubibani 
baptized  a Mnasulman  girl  Mr.  Lecolier,  and 
Madame  Delauney  standing  aponaocs.  At  the  same 
place  a native,  aged  thirty  years,  .applied  for  in* 
struction  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  baptism. — 
Bengal  Catholic  Herald. 

New  Miteion. — ^We  learn  from  a letter  which  the 
archbiahop  vicar  apostoUc  baa  just  received  from 
the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  fiorghi,  from  Rome,  that  a new 
mission  ia  to  be  opened  at  Ijahore  and  on  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains,  and  that  a vicar-apostolic  will  be 
appointed  for  the  mission  of  Patna  and  Nepaul. — JUntL 

Chittagong  Mmion.^A  letter  baa  just  been  re- 
ceived from  Rev.  Father  fiarb^,  in  wbkb  he  gives 
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ft  dlmeiM  aeeMMi  of  lim  aHta  of  itfgkm  ^ 
Ohittigangi  It  ia  with  grantjay  tel  wo  mantew 
tiwt  dftriftg  tbft  iMt  Littl  ofta  btedaad  and  acvenly« 
thian  paraoftt  appraaebad  the  inly  amraniant  of 
paftftftici  ftodona  hnndeed  and  iavamtaenlfat  boly 
aammtmm.  Ha  Hkewiae  hstpHiad  by  the  watera 
of  regeneration  one  Mneaulman,  one  Mug  woman, , 
ftftdrbftd  fipwr  pertOna  under  instractsona,  preparing 
to  anteftee  tlm  holy  Calbatfc  fiMth.  We  kara  an- 
tbo^  tftteU  ted  a Idibly  distegidalnd  office 
the  company’s  service  bas^  after  much  examination, 
iachittd  ta  a baolher  oficer,aoolivortrfaia  firm  con-, 
idctiim  of  te  irte  t^aU  tedoolteaaof  teCate^ 
lieohuetb.  We  are  enabled  to  state  ted  the  lady 
of  a captftift  in  the  aaftaeeenriee  baa.  been  coaveited 
to  the  Catedic  frdth  cbieftj  by  the  agency  of  hit* 
eftiar  ladyv  who  waa  oftce  her  waad,  but  who  aiice 
ber  marriage  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  het 
husband  ratoaining  still  a Aoteatant  The  gnar- 
dian  (aceoveit)  of  a IVoteatont  ebild  baa  placed 
the  cl^  in  the  Bengal  Catholic  orphanage  for  edu- 
caten.  The  Rev.  Mr,  fieulegDe,  Ghandernagoio, 
baa  six  native  adult  heathens  and  four  Ptoteatanta 
under  instruction  pieparatory  to  tbair  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  of  beptiam.  A Germao 
Lutheran  mhuater,  Mr.  Mhlkr,  hna  ietely  been  r»> 
ceftcikd  to  the  CatboUe  commonibn  ia  London, 
andbaSreSohredte  join  the  Soeitty^  of  Jesus.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  natives  in  the  vicinity  of 
CowcoUy,  where  the  chapel  and  scboola  are  rtout 
to  be  erected,  have  caqpreseed  tbeit  daeiie  to  attend 
the  instrectfoBS  of  the  CatfaeUe  clergymen  in  care 
oitkenewwiiuitm. 

The  Bengal  MitifoftK-Jram  ft  letter  from  Noft- 
kolly  we  Uara  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zubibarn,  at  a 
pla^  called  Merdepora,  beard  the  conieaaion  of 
tbiee  woimn  who  had  not  seen  a priest  for  forty 
yaars.  Ia  the  aaara  place  that  trufy  apostolic  pricat 
baptized  two  adolti,  and  at  Seebpore  eight  Muastil- 
mea.  In  Februaiy  and  March  last  be  baptized 
tweftty-leur  ProtestantMusaulmeB  and  beatbefts  m 
Baakergunge.  At  NoakoUy  the  raverend  gentle- 
man baa  bought  land  for  the  erectiott  of  a prieat’a 
bouse,  a church,  and  a school.  At  Calcutta,  in  the 
last  week,  a Protestant  lady  and  her  child  were  re^ 
ceived  into  the  Catholic  cburah.  The  husband  as- 
•iated  at  the  solemn  ceremony,  and  gave  hopes  that 
be  would  soon  follow  the  go^  example  ef  bia  wifo. 
A very  promising  youth,  not  baptized  aa  yet,  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  villages  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Veridii  lately  baptized  three  persona,  has  entered 
St  Joseph’s  orpbiuiage,  in  ovte  to  be  prepured  for 
baptism.  Within  the  last  week,  in  the  Bengal  vi- 
cariate,, a Protestant  lady,  the  wife  of  a CaUxdic 
gentlaman,  waa  received  into  the  Catholic  com- 
munion and  baptized  conditionally.  The  widow  of 
a sergeant  of  her  majesty’s  44th  regiment  was  also 
admitted  during  the  last  week  into  the  Catholic 
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tb>  Liirtwin  |itminio%  wimm  cm  borte^b^M^' 
WMt  sthcr^MMaldMirtt  vicoiieitod>ti»4be€2«lb«w. 
lie  dmrtli,  md  McaiwA  wjr  tdifjFiigly  HwMm* 
cruMutt. 

Thb  Catsouc  OBvmcM.*^A  Op— in  |n|Mf 
-drto  thataiiew  emti—  rf  ia^MfriieM; 

that  anoagit  Ham  iritt  h«  the  mhhiahDp4f 
Cologne. 

' Tfam  ate  nw  tinnaghoat  the  10^^ 
KeeidihMbopi*  flS4  biabopt,  71  aicara  apootett^ 
9 pfeleeta,  t epeatoliealt,  and  8,267 'miatienaiiei* 
Ifbe  nmibar  ef  fiiitfaM  mayainooDt  to  8a8,eOOiOO0« 
In  the  ooent  t>f  6ie  pieaeet  centary  (fiem  1800  to 
1648)  40  new  ^Maco|wl  see#  have  been  oceaM.^ 
WlsL 

• PaoPAGATteir  of  ms  FAiTii.^Tho  teeeSpta 
of  tfaia  aaaoeiaitiDii  fbr  the  year  1848  aamated  lo 
neariy  #700,000,  About  #160,000  biwe  beendi»> 
trUMited  anmig  the  miaeioDa  of  the  United  ataOaa, 
Europe  baa  raceifed  upwards  of  #106,0Q0{  Aaia 
nearly  #800^000 ; about  #68,000 ; North 

and  South  America,  notududingthe  United  Statha^ 
upwards  of  #i0>M0 ; and  Oeeanica  neariy  #100, OOOi 
«« Annale,**  n bi^nootbly  publicati^  eoatifo* 
kg  letters  received  fiom  the  Buaaionariea  to  diffrient 
parte  of  the  world,  are  iaaited  take  numberof 108,800 
copies ; of  whiob  80^)00  are  in  French,  88,000  in 
Omoan,  14^000  imEogHabr  SnOOO  in  Spaniak,’  4,000 
in  Flamiab,  81,000  in  itaba^,  1,200  in  Pertagueae, 
and  1,100  in  Dutch. 

DOMESTIC. 

AneitniocEM  or  B'ALTmomn.— Editor : 
ft  ia  with  pleaeitte  1 Inibnn  you  that  we  werareJ 
Oently  iavofed  with  an  epiacopai  visitation.  Ae« 
cording  to  appokfttnent,  the  M<^  Eav.  Arohbiahop 
Eecksten,  on  Sunday,  October.  fSth,  admiaiatored 
eanOrMtioQ  in  Cnmbariand  to  fbriy^aix  peiaoia^ 
of  whom  fburwera  converts  to  Ihe  faith.  On  SlM 
•demn  occaekn  high  mass  was  sung  by  Rev.  L. 
Oberaoyer,  paatof  of  the  cengregatien,  mid,  previoua 
to  gtv}^  confirmation,  the  Moat  Rer.  Arthbisbop; 
jftom  the  plaribitn  of  theaKar,  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  infpreaaivn  aarmon.  The  present  apacious 
church  was  fittad  to  ov^rfiewkg,  mainly  with  Ca- 
tholics, but  stiN  wRh  many  ^testante— yetall  tbia 
large  coneouioe  of  people  evinced  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  aTchbfsbop*s  discourse.  .For  an  hour 
long  heenlfstedtheir  attention  to  powerful  aigumeiris 
if)  behalf  of  the  inuai  ceremunies  in  the  divke  wor- 
ship, showing  their  sacred  origin,  tracing  them 
through  the  whole  of  the  hietoiyofGod^  iilterroUTse 
with  man,  and  clearly  proving  that  even  nature  has 
implanted  in  the  human  breast  a conviction  of  their 
Utility,  and  a desire  tor  their  employment,  as  is 


mmriiplaihin  various  ntoftow  of  which  R 
koacu  thaC  iothtonaillvr  the  voice  ef  future,  unto* 
•uanerduad  uutotlifed,  bsittuukes  with  the  rove* 
hUions  ef  Ood.  % also  made  a lucid  expositioDof 
tba  dhrlna  kstitutton,  the  ancient  and  continned 
the  fihots,  cud  the  ceremeniea  of  soiue  of  the 
■Cewacati,  particnliriy  that  of  confirmation,  which 
he  was  ahout  adoriiiisteriiig.  This  brief  notke, 
however  eau  oonvey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  cou- 
paesisud compteteneas  ef  the  addreas.  Inthladk- 
eeurst,  replete  with  toaming  and  logic,  the  most 
lOveMnd  speaker  eouvinoed  the  UBderstoiiding  and 
owayedthe  hcait,  whilst  hk  elegmice  of  lacnguage 
WM  gnoo  cf  gastaiu  delightod  toe  audience.  A 
happy  and  katiag  iinpreBsion  was  nude,  and  toe  de- 
sire produced  of  soon  again  enjoying  mtch  another 

Jtote  Ch«ivdw—4>n  Tuesday,  the  22dinst  the  coi^ 
nerstoue  of  a new  Catholic  church,  near  Elkridge 
Landing,  was  kid,  under  the  invocatkm  of  SL 
Augustine.  The  Moat  Rev.  Archbishop  not  being 
able  to  attend,  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Piot,  of  EfficoM 
MfUs,  conducted  the  ceremony  in  a mostinterestiiig 
and  hnpreasive  manner.  His  dignified  and  able  ex- 
position of  toe  ceramotties  of  the  churdi  on  such 
occaskus,  and  falMsmarics  in  altuskm  to  its  patron 
saint,  elieitod  the  deepest  attention  of  a higUy  re- 
speetable  assemblage.  His  aealons  appeal  tor  the 
spiritual  weltore  of  the  congregation,  was  only 
equalled  by  his  beautifbl  eulogy  of  their  efforts  and 
toe  torvunt  aspiration  which  he  expressed  tor  the 
success  of  (he  undertaking. 

Coi^flrmation, — On  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
toe  Most  Rev.  Archbbhop  administered  the  sacra^ 
mentofeonfinnation  at  Alexandria,  D.C.,  to  e^fy- 
two  persons.  The  candidates  had  been  prepared 
for  the  solemn  occasion  by  the  exercises  of  a spirit- 
ual retreM;  which  had  been  conduoted  during  toe 
tour  days  previous  tor  toe  benefit  of  toe  congrega- 
tion, which  is  under  the  charge  of  (be  Rev.  B.  A. 
Young,  S.  J. 

Diocsss  or  CHAnLK8Tox.--F>um  (no’CbrreqKNid- 
ent. — Charteston  is  frequently  caUed  the  andent 
city,”  a cognomen  which  we  fully  award  to  it  The 
numerous  <*good  old  mansions  **  which  stud  it  in 
every  direetton,  seem  AiHy  to  entitle  it  to  that 
nama-^toleir  time-worn  steps  and  heavy  appear- 
ance^the  old  fashioned  window-stools  and  carved 
ornamentr  told  too  pldaly  that  they  were  not  built 
in  these  days  of  imitation  architecture,  but  that 
toeyare  works  Ufa  time  when  solidity  and  honest; 
went  hand  in  hand  with  style  in  the  netp  world. 

The  pubKc  institntions,  which  are  numerous, 
ebtablfsh  also  toe  character  of  toe  Charlestonians 
Ibr  liberality,  and  toat  becoming  pride  tor  wbkh 
they  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.  The  first 
establishmeifi  winch  claimed  our  attention  was  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Finbar:  associated  as  it  k with  the 
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Bitteof  Um  laomtod  EoBland,  it  CBuldnol  fiiU  to 
poiteis  an  intoreat  to  the  Catholic,  on  hia  fint 
visit  to  that  city,  mofe  attractive  than  mere  idk 
euriosi^,  and,  although  we  found  it  only  a tompto, 
plain,  wooden  building,  that  connection  gave  to  it 
a charm  which  all  the  ofnament  of  architecture 
would  foil  in  beetowing  upon  it  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  went  there^we  found  a few 
persons  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion ; amongst  whom 
were  two  or  three  colored  persona,  whose  evident 
piety  was  a touching  eulogy  upon  the  zeal  of  this 
holy  man  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfore  of  his 
colored  congregation.  When  we  reflected  upon 
the  devoted  attention  which  he  paid  to  these  poor 
creatures,  and  the  parental  solicitude  which  he  felt 
for  them,  we  could  not  help  foncying  that  they  had 
now  come,  in  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude,  to  visit 
his  tomb,  and  there,  before  that  altar  on  which  he 
had  so  often  ministered  for  their  salvation,  to  ofier 
up  their  humble  prayers  for  the  heavenly  happiness 
of  his  departed  soul.  It  was  under  this  humble 
roof  that  *<  the  great  light  of  the  American  hie- 
rarchy ’*  shone  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  dispelling 
the  clouds  of  prejudice  that  so  long  opposed  the 
progress  of  Catholicity.  It  was  here  he  was  known 
and  addressed  by  the  endearing  name  of  **  fother,** 
and  it  was  here  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a model 
of  piety  by  his  priesthood.  Reflections  of  this 
nature  crowded  themselves  upon  us  fora  time,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  reverence  which  we  must  all  feel 
for  his  memory.  We  saw  that  all  were  kneeling, 
and,  approaching  near  to  where  he  lies,  we  knelt 
also.  He  is  interred  under  the  choir.  It  was  bis 
own  request. 

The  lot  on  which  St  Finbaris  is  built,  is  one  of 
the  most  eligible  sites  for  a large  cathedral.  It  is 
spacious,  central,  and  with  trees  sufficient  for  shade 
and  ornament.  That  a cathedral  worthy  of  the 
diocess  of  Charleston  will  soon  be  erected,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe.  We  observed  on  one  of 
the  walls,  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  two  marble 
tablets.  One  records  the  many  amiable  endow- 
ments possessed  by  Miss  Joanna  England ; whose 
pious  labors  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
early  eflbrts  and  sufferings  of  her  distinguished 
brother.  The  other  is  a tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Julia  Datty,  a lady  who  devoted  her  time  and 
fortune  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  These 
monuments  were  erected  by  the  ladies  of  Charleston. 

The  convent  of  the  Uisolines,  consisting  of  a 
community  of  ten  sisters,  adjoins  the  cathedral  lot. 
It  is  a large  and  well  finished  building,  and  a popu- 
lar establishment  of  education.  It  is  incorporated. 
The  nuns  conduct  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  which, 
on  that  account  is  placed  behind  the  altar,  and 
screened  by  an  ornamental  lattice-work.  The 
organ  is  a very  superior  toned  instrument,  and  is 
presided  over  by  a nun  of  great  musical  abiltty. 


This  eboirisanezceplton  toeboirt  generaUy-^^ 
jeelDUitoi  no  spirit  of  rivaliy— ^ is  done  for  the 
greater  honor  and  gloiy  of  God. 

The  theological  seminary  and  bishop’s  residence 
is  also  adjoining  the  cathednd,  and,  Kke  it,  is  an 
humble  w^en  edifice.  The  seminaiy  Is  principal, 
ly  supported  by  the  Soeiely  of  St.  John  the  fiap^ 
tist,  or  which  there  is  a biandi  in  Savannah, 
Augoste,  and  Locust  Grove.  A female  society  of 
the  same  name  is  oiganized,  to  supply  and  keep  in 
repair  the  furniture,  clothing,  foe..  See.,  of  the  semi- 
nary.  There  are  many  ladies  who  art  indeed 
benefactresses  to  this  establishment.  Amongst 
these  Mrs.  B— r is  remarkably  distinguished. 
Her  untiring  Uberality  deserves  this  slight  allusion. 
She  and  her  respected  husband  and  fomily  are 
converts  to  our  church,  and  models  of  jnety  in  all 
its  forms. 

The  convent  and  academy  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  comprising  twenty-one  sisters,  is  a large 
establishment,  centrally  situated.  Being  enclosed 
and  located  in  a retired  street,  it  isfree  from  the  noise 
and  distractions  of  the  more  public  thoroughfares. 
It  contains  sixteen  spacious  rooms  •and  wide  pas- 
sages,  which  are  desirable  for  ventilation,  particu- 
larly  in  the  warm  climate  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
divided  into  three  depaitmentB.-a  private  academy, 
orphan  asylum,  and  a free  school.  The  boarders 
are  limited  to  twenty-five . The  asylum  contains 
about  twenty-five  orphans,  and  the  flee  school  is 
numerously  attended  and  admirably  conducted. 

At  9 o’clock  on  Sunday  mornings  the  children  of 
the  congregation  assemble  for  Sunday-school  in- 
structions.  The  bojrs  are  instmeted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  seminary  and  the  girls  by  the  Sisters  o( 
Mercy.  In  the  afternoon,  the  colored  children  as- 
semble for  like  instructioDs,  and  are  attended  by  the 
same  teachers.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a neat  build- 
ing, and  is  attended  by  a large  French  congregation. 
In  the  choir  of  this  church  we  beard  the  sweetest 
soprano  we  have  listened  toeince  ourdeparture  firom 
Baltimore.  Attached  to  St.  Mary’s  is  a large  burial- 
ground,  amongst  the  head-stones  and  graves  of  whick 
it  is  only  necessary  to  ramble  for  awhile  to  learn 
frequency  of  funerals.  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  is  the  pastor 

One  of  the  proofo  of  what  may  be  aecompKshea 
by  the  spirit  of  perseverance  and  the  untiring  zeal 
of  a devoted  clergyman,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nu- 
merous flock  of  St.  Patrick’s.  A few  years  ago, 
when  this  church  was  opened  for  the  services  of  re- 
ligion, the  congregation  numbered  but  lAree  mem- 
bers, and  one  of  these  was  a poor  negro.  For 
months  no  increase  was  visible ; often  had  the  pastor 
determined  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  but  still  he 
hoped  and  persevered,  and  rrow  be  has  the  consola- 
tion of  seeing  his  church  filled  wHh  a practical  con- 
gregation. Such  a pastor  is  the  Rev.  P.  O’Neill. 
Another  burial-grou^  is  attached  to  St  Patrick’s. 
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ft  Itlwigh  tfit  rillwiift  pfyiihiKtrn  it  tlrrUml  iato 
thmcongiesatioiM,  tberais  BO^iTiMonofiBtmit 
Eveiy  religioiis  undrrtalriBf^  wMher  for  btaa* 
fit  of  OM  coagrtfpMioa  or  tbo  othor,  is  made  aoom- 
Boa  cause— tbaa  uaitsil,  leiigiop  is  pmaotedand 
the  straager  edified.  It  may  easily  be  eonoetfed 
what  hj^piaess  this  uaion  afforded  to  the  pneeeat 
worthy  prelate— Dr.  fieyaolde— when  be  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  bishop.  It  was  an  aesuranee  of 
the  active  eo-ioperatioD  he  would  meet  with  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  bis  charge.  Under  sucha 
bishop  the  dioeess  of  Charleston  must  continue  to 
prosper,  possessed  as  he  is,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  all  those  qualities  necessary  ibr  the  discharge  of 
every  duty  connected  with  his  office,  and  an  amia- 
bility of  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  insure  him  the 
devoted  love  of  his  people.  In  Savannah  there  is  a 
large  brick  church,  and  a numerous  congregation  re- 
markable for  their  liberality  in  promoting  every  lau- 
dable undertaking,  as  also  for  their  practical  Catho- 
licity. This  mission  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
O’Neill,  under  whose  care  it  has  arrived  at  its  pre- 
sent state  of  prosperity.  The  completion  of  a 
beautiful  building  for  an  orphan  asylum  and  acade- 
my will  not  only  form  a prominent  ornament  to  this 
handsome  little  cify,  whichis  a harmonious  blending 
of  town  and  country,  but  will  do  honor  to  both  pas- 
tor and  flock. 

In  Augusta  also,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Ca- 
tholicity is  steadily  progressing.  Very  recently  the 
church  was  much  enlarged,  making  it  now  an  ele- 
gant edifice  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  lot  or 
square  on  which  the  dertcal  reaidence  and  church 
are  built,  was  a corporation  grant,  which  of  late  has 
become  somewhat  valuable,  and  yields  a moderate 
income  from  bouses  standing  on  it.  The  Rev.  Mr, 
B.  supports  nineteen  orphans  besides  a free  school. 
He  is  ^6  y.  F.  and  is  remarkable  for  bis  piety  and 
zeal  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others. 

Locust  Grove  is  the  oldest  mission  in  tiie  dioeess. 
It  was  here  the  first  church  was  built  after  St.  Fin- 
bar’s.  The  place  is  small,  but  contains  a congrega- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The 
Rev.  P.  Whelan  ii  the  pastor.  In  Macon  1 wit- 
nessed a most  honorable  act  of  liberality  on  the  part 
of  two  Protestant  gentiemen.  It  was  a donation  of 
lumber  and  the  other  necessaiy  means  to  build  a 
vestry  to  the  church  and  residence  for  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Mr.  Murphy.  Such  acts  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded, and,  were  1 permitted,  I would  most  cheer- 
fully write  their  names.  The  number  of  Catholics 
here  is  about  the  same  as  in  Loenst  Grove.  Pass- 
ing through  Cobimbus,  in  which  there  is  a church, 
I left  the  dioeess  of  Charleston  and  entered  that  of 
Mobile— of  which  in  my  next.  O.  O’B. 

Diocsss  or  New  OaLSANs.— fit.  Louii  Cathe- 
dral, It  will  give  joy  to  all  true  Christians  to  learn 
that  the  diffincnces  which  so  long  disturbed  the 


peace  of  the  ehfiroh  in  St.  Loois*  congregation, 
have  been  happily  ndjustod;  L*Abbd  Mncnbnnt 
Ims  been  eppoUrted  by  the  bishop  rector  of  the 
eatbedrnl.— i^p.  CM4. 

IkocjmserN.TomK.- Cbn/innnrioii.  Ontfaelitb 
of  Sept  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McCleskey  conferred  the 
seerament  of  confirmation,  at  Utica,  upon  two  hun- 
dred peraons,  some  of  whom  were  converts.  The 
next  day  a large  number  of  the  Germen  con- 
gregation received  the  same  sacrament — TVath 
TMier. 

September  fiOtb,  the  same  prelate  administered 
confirmation  at  Watertown,  and  dedicated  a new 
church  to  the  worship  of  God.  On  Sunday  follow- 
ing, the  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  conferred  at 
Carthage.  On  the  24th  this  sacrament  was  admin- 
istered at  Rosier,  to  one  hundred  persons,  and  a 
few  days  after  at  French  Creek,  where  also  a new 
church  vras  dedicated. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes 
confirmed  nearly  a hundred  persons  in  the  German 
church  (Most  Holy  Redeemer)  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  same  sacrament  was  administered  by  Bishop 
McCloskey,  on  the  8d  of  October,  at  Hogansburg, 
to  about  one  hundred  persons.  A few  days  after 
be  dedicated  a new  chu^  at  Fort  Covington,  and 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons. 
The  bishop  proceeded  from  this  place  to  Malone, 
where  be  confirmed  sixty  individuals,  and  tiience 
to  Chatauque  where  fifty  more  recetved  the  same 
sacrament.— FWemmt’s  Journal* 

N.  F.  FVeesum’t  JowmaL — We  learn  that  Eugene 
Casserly,  Esq.  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
this  paper,  which  was  so  ably  eondacted  by  him  Ibr 
several  years.  We  know  not  who  has  replaced 
this  gentfeman;  but  from  the  conteufs  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Journal,  since  its  change  of  editor,  we 
tmve  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  eontinue 
to  be  a powerful  and  dignified  advocate  of  Catho- 
licity in  the  United  States. 

Diocess  or  Boston. — CoirfkrmmUm  in  Bamgor* 
The  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  administered  this 
sacrament  on  Sunday  the  6th  Oct.  in  St  Michael’s 
church 

Coi^ftrmatioa  m Porlland* — On  Sunday,  2fith  of 
September,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  church  of  St.  Dominick,  by 
the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  coaiyator  bishop 
of  this  dioeess,  to  seventy-three  persons,  indu- 
ditig  children,  adults,  and  converts. — Boekm  Me- 
porter. 

New  Churdiet. — We  learn  from  the  Bottom 
that  two  new  churches  are  in  progress  of  erection  in 
Maine,  each  sixty  feet  in  leng^  by  forty  or  forty- 
five  in  width : one  as  at  Houlton  and  tihe  other  at 
the  Catholic  settlement  of  Aroostodr. 

Chfiaertiofir.— O.  A.  BiDwnaon,  £sq*>  received  the 
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itmmenti  of  baptism  and  MfiniiilioBt  it  11m 
of  the  Bt  Bit.  Dr.  FitapaAfick,  in  the  catbediml  of 
tlm  Hdy  (>0M,  on  Sandagr  last.  On  the  same  eireno 
ing,  D.  C.  Johnson,  Esq.,  ("the  CrnHuhank  of 
America*’)  and  a Mr.  Briggs,  were  also  received 
into  the  fold  of  the  one  Shepherd.  Such  scenes  as 
this  are  becoming  of  Sequent  occurrence  in  our 
ohurches. — Ibid, 

Diocsss  or  PHiiJinxLPBaA.-^Cbn/Irmarion.  On 
Thursday,  October  10th,  the  bishop  administered 
the  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation  at  St.  Mary’s 
diurch,  Elizabethtown,  to  fiffy-five  persons,  and  on 
Friday^  the  lltb,  at  St.  Patrick’s,  Carlisle,  to 
twenty-eight;  in  the  cburdi  of  St.  Patrick,  Uarris- 
buig,  on  Sunday,  the  18th,  to  sixty-three  persons ; 
in  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  Milton,  on  Tuesday 
the  15tb,  to  twenty  persons;  in  the  chapel  at 
Wilkesbarre,  on  Thursday,  the  17th,  to  rixty-four 
persons;  on  Sunday,  the  19tb,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Beaver  Meadows,  to  eighty-three  persons ; 
in  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  Nesquahoning,  on 
Sunday,  the  28th,  to  ninety-seven  persons ; in  the 
■ church  of  St.  Bernard,  Easton,  on  Tuesday,  Sie  22d, 
to  sixty-seven  persons. — Caih.  Herald, 

Diocxss  OF  Vincennes. — Epieeopal  VuUaHon, 
We  learn  firom  the  QUh,  MaocaU  that  on  Tuesday, 
the  1st  of  October,  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  de  la  Hailan^ 
diere  confirmed  fifty-one  individuals  at  Jasper.  On 
rile  ibllowing  day  he  blessed  a new  church  at 
Celestine,  a flourishing  colony  recently  established. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Ferdinand,  where  twenty- 
lour  persons  received  confirmation.  On  Sunday, 
riie  of  October,  he  conferred  the  same  sacrament 
on  twenty -seven  persons  in  the  parish  of  Leopold. 
Many  of  those  above  mentioned  who  received  con- 
firmation were  converts. 

Diocxss  of  Little  Rock. — From  a letter  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Byrae,  bishop  of  Little  Rock,  we 
learn  that  he  has  just  recovered  from  an  illness  of 
two  months,  which  was  so  severe  as  at  one  time  to 
excite  the  most  serious  apprehensions.  During 
his  sickness  he  was  two  hundred  miles  from  liHtle 
Rock.  There  are  but  two  churches  in  the  diocess, 
which  are  much  in  debt,  and  the  bishop  has  but  one 
priest  to  labor  with  him  in  this  extensive  field,  the 
Rev.  John  Corry,  who  has  commenced  a Catholic 
settlement  in  a delightful  part  of  Washington  coun- 
' ty,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Mount  St. 

Maiy’s.  A chiurch  is  to  be  built  here  and  in  other 
I places. 

DrocEss  OF  St.  Louis. — fVee  School,  On  the 
loth  of  September  a new  Catholic  fiee-school,  for 
• the  male  €rerman  children,  was  opened  at  St.  Louis, 
^ underthe  chaigeof  membersoftheSociety  of  Jesus. 

^ VedicaUon.— On  the  18th  of  September  a new 

. German  church,  under  the  invocation  of  " Our  Lady 

of  Victory,”  was  blessed  at  8t  Louis  by  the  Very 
^ Rev.  J.  Timon,  C.  Cabmet, 


OBITDART. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  STLVkstxm  Belli, 
bishop  of  Jesi,  boBi  at  Anagni  itt  1T81,  end  raised  M 
the  cardinalate  on  the  Ifith  July,  1841,  died  of  apo- 
ple^  in  his  eidscopalcityon  the  9tb  September.*^ 
JhbUt. 

Commmieated. 

At  Georgetown  college,  D.  C.,  on  Sunday  the 
}8tb  ult.  the  Very  Rev.  Adolfbus  Lewis  de 
Bxxth  departed  this  life  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  and  84th  of  his  priesthood. 

Few  persons  have  better  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
fulness  of  their  days  than  had  the  venerable  priest 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  above  lines.  Bom  at 
Monster,  in  the  provinee  of  upper  Rhine,  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  1764,  he  early  learned  the  value  of  vir- 
tue from  the  example  as  weU  as  the  instructions  of 
his  pious  parents,  the  Count  de  Barth  and  Maria 
Louisa  de  Rohmer,  both  distinguished  as  much  for 
their  sedulous  attention  to  their  religious  duties  as 
by  their  station  in  society.  From  the  virtuous  edu- 
cation he  received  from  these  excellent  parents  bo 
drew  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  Maker,  which 
kept  him,  in  the  dangerous  state  of  youth,  aloof  from 
the  seductionrof  vice,  and  ultimately  urged  him  to 
consecrate  bis  whole  person  to  G<d  in  a iq>ecial 
manner,  by  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Af- 
ter completing  the  usual  course  of  acadenuc  studies 
in  the  college  of  the  Pennonstratenses,  at  BeUay, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Porenthrin,  he  retired  to  ib% 
theological  seminary  of  Strasbuig  to  fulfil  this  im- 
portant design.  But  the  persecutions  and  horrois 
with  which  philosophism  was  deluging  France  left 
no  asylum  for  virtue  in  that  unhappy  country.  He  « 
had  scarcely  been  ordained  priest,  when  in  1780  be 
was  forced  l^  the  harpies  of  the  revolution  to  seek 
again  the  protection  of  his  paternal  home.  The 
revolutioniris  however  had  been  there  before  him. 
His  fiither,  unable  to  bear  the  contemplation  of  the 
evils  brought  on  his  country  by  these  men,  had 
emigrated  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen 
to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  as  much  of 
his  property  as  he  could  save  from  pillage.  He  de- 
termined then  to  follow  bis  father,  and  was  wel- 
comed as  a seasonable  auxiliary  by  the  Ven. 
Bishop  Carroll,  who  soon  discovered  the  treasure  that 
Providence  had  thus  sent  him.  By  his  authority  he 
went  as  missionary  to  the  lower  counties  of  Mary- 
land, whence,  after  some  time,  he  was  removed  to 
Bohemia,  in  Cecil  county,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  in  the 
same  state,  from  which  place  he  went  to  L^caster, 
Penn.,  to  aid  those  of  bis  countrymen  who,  like 
himself,  had  escaped  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  of 
their  own  homesteads,  and  sought  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  the  new  world.  His  worth  and  abilities  in 
the  dischaige  of  these  missionary  duties  soon  pointed 
him  out  as  capable  of  fulfilling  those  of  a higher  and 
holler  character.  At  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev • 
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Dr.  £gin,  Uiliop  of  Pbfladtlpiito,  be  wm  appointed 
ficar^Donl  of  the  dioe«it»  and  adMiniftered  in 
neb  a aunaer  as  showod  ho  waa  worthy  to  tuecood 
him*  Bnt  he  aonght  not  for.  honors,  and  haring 
twiee  doelined,  and  once  Mat  back  the  bulls  of  hk 
appointment,  he  gladly  resigned  his  high  place  to 
the  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  CoBweU,  and  retired  to  C^ne- 
wago  again  to  undergo  foe  lahorions  trials  of  a cohn- 
try  misstonary . In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  St  John*s,  Battimore.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  his  other  missioBs/his  edifying  life  and 
tmtiritig  zeal  gained  him  the  respect  and  love,  not 
only  of  his  flock,  hut  of  all  who  had  foe  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  remained  in  Baltimore  until 
1888,  when  by  reason  of  bis  advanced  age,  and  the 
infirmities  contracted  by  a long  and  toilsome  minis* 
try,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  the 
nomerous  duties  that  were  necessary  for  the  care 
of  a large  and  increasing  congregation.  He  retired 
therefore  to  Georgetown  college,  that  by  a more 
exclusive  attention  to  devotional  exercises  he  might 
render  himself  more  fit  to  appear  before  that  God 
who  is  to  judge  justice  itself.  And  well  did  he  pre* 
pare  himself  for  this  judgment.  Daily,  as  long  as 
his  health  permitted,  he  offered  up  foe  holy  sacri- 
fice, and  when  his  weakness  no  longeraUowed  him 
this  consolation,  he  received  the  holy  of  holies  at 
foe  hands  of  one  of  foe  fathers  appointed  to  assist 
him.  This  happiness  he  eqjoyed  until  foe  day 


hhfeiehispeaccfiil  denlh.  Thus  feitlied  wMi  thn 
hrendof  the  8tioag,be  mw  foe  king  of  tenon 
preach,  with  a calm  and  confident  nssnratien  tiwi 
his  God  was  ready  to  crown  his  labors.  During  bin 
iieknesc,  if  foe  moie  rapid  finlnre  of  strength  maf 
ho  so  eaUed,  he  bad  foe  consolation  of  seeing  his 
only  surviving  brother.  Col.  John  de  Barth  Wal* 
bach,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  son;  and  we  could  not  hut 
own  the  divine  influence  of  our  holy  feith  at  seeing 
the  meetingof  these  fervent  Christinns.  His  sgo^ 
was  without  pain,  foe  gradual  decay  of  nature.  In 
foe  full  possession  of  his  fimnities,  after  ree^v* 
ing  all  foe  rites  of  the  church,  he  breathed  his  last 
a few  minutes  alter  five  o'clock  in  the  eveniiig.  ffii 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning,  niter  a 
solemn  high  mass  had  been  celebrated  fertile  repose 
of  his  soul,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick,  btebop 
of  Boston. 

Justly  did  the  Right  Rev.  celebrant  preface  the 
eulogy  which  be  pronounced  over  his  remains  with 
these  words  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy : *<Ihave  fought 
agood  fight ; 1 have  finished  my  course ; 1 have  kept 
foe  faith : For  foe  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  justice,  which  foe  Lord,  foe  j^  Judge, 
will  render  to  me.**  Those  who  have  known  1^ 
from  his  eoi&tt  tabors,  and  we  who  have  viewed 
him  in  foe  clodng  scenes,  are  admiring  witnesses 
to  foe  truth  of  their  applicatioD. 

**  Bkflted  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord.** 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Biographical,  Literary  attd  PhUosophieai  Eeeayt: 
by  John  FoateTf  author  of  Et$ay$  on  Decision  af 
Character,  ^c,  N.  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co. 
8vo.  pp.  419. 

Id  this  volume,  which  consists  of  a republication 
of  afticles  contributed  by  Mr.  Foster  to  the  **  Eclec- 
tic Review,"  there  is  much  good  sense  evinced 
by  foe  author  on  those  subjects  which  he  had  taken 
foe  pains  to  study.  The  paper  on  the  evils  of  the 
theatre  is  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  truly 
Christian  moralist.  But  foe  author  has  ventured 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  church 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  altogether  incompe- 
tent for  the  expression  of  an  impartial  opinion  on 
such  matters.  In  relation  to  Catholic  princinfes, 
he  betrays  ^at  Uliberalite  and  ignorance,  ana  ac- 
cording to  foe  rules  by  wnicb  he  has  criticised  the 
tMes  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  he  stands  condemned 
himself  as  a writer  who,  in  regard  to  Catholicity, 
was  unfit  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  Written  Word  and  The  lAving  Witnea,  or  The 
Bible  Question  fairly  iesUd.  W.  York : Casserly 
& Sons,  18mo. 

In  foe  publication  of  this  neat  volume  foe  Messrs. 
Casserly  nave  displayed  much  more  judgment  thim 
is  commonly  witnessed  in  foe  mere  issuing  of  books 


from  foe  press.  They  have  collected  into  one 
volume  three  of  the  most  useful  essays  that  could 
be  consulted  with  a view  to  discover  the  leading 
and  specific  differences  between  the  CathdUc  and 
Protestant  systems,  and  the  respective  grounds  on 
which  they  are  established.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  this  country,  when  foe  ibrmer  was  most 
violently  assailed  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
the  latter  more  assumingly  held  forth  by  a certain 
class  of  men  as  the  faith  once  defivered  to  the 
saints.  The  abuse  of  foe  written  word  of  God,  and 
the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  ratioiiai  mode  of 
applying  it  to  the  ends  of  religion,  are  the  radical 
causes  of  this  Protestant  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  vohma 
before  us  recommends  itself  with  peculiar  forte  to 
tlie  patronage  of  the  community  at  laige:  to  foe 
Protestant,  who  is  bound  to  bear  before  he  con- 
demns, and  to  the  Catholic  who  should  be  prepared 
at  all  times  wifo  foe  neeeesary  armor  for  foe  demot 
of  his  principles.  Among  foe  works  that  treat  of 
the  proper  use  of  the  Bible,  of  foe  necessi^  of  a 
living  witness  in  matters  of  faith,  and  of  foe  sad 
consequences  of  private  judgment,  this  bolds  n 
conspicuous  rank,  not  merely  on  aeoomit  of  thn 
eminent  worth  of  its  contents,  hut  also  If  its  vary 
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coDTenient  fonn,  which  plicet  it  wiUiin  the  retch 
ofevery  class  of  readers. 

JlSard  Vormody,  or  WomarCi  Jr^taena  : a 
New  Yorii:  JEdwtrdDunigtn.  ISnob  pp.  US. 
We  begi^  the  rMctteg  of  this  prettily  eoectt^ 
volumei  with  a view  to  form  an  opinion  of  its 
tnerits,  and  became  so  much  interested  in  the  nar- 
rative, that  we  reached  the  end  of  it  before  laying 
It  again  upon  oar  table.  The  storr  is  very  enter* 
tdmng.and  the  incidents  are  related  with  aspright- 
liness  of  manner  and  an  elegance  of  diction  wmoli 
truly  captivate  the  attention.  The  object  of  the 
writer,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  please  as  to 
instmct;  he  has  arranged  his  narrative  and  adorned 
It  with  the  beauties  of  style,  chiefly  to  convey 
more  effectually  that  knowledge  of  Catholic  princi- 
ples which  it  is  his  aim  to  impart.  The  book  wifi 
be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  Catho- 
lic and  the  Protestant. 

The  author  has  intersper^  his  stoiy  with  fre- 

2aent  poetical  effusions,  which  have  their  merit, 
ut  appear  to  us  rather  too  numerous  for  the  com- 
pass of  the  work.  We  should  have  preferred  also 
to  see  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  a little 
more  fnlly  developed ; this  extension  of  the  argu- 
mentative part  would  not  only  have  added  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  ; it  would  likewise  have  anti- 
cipated a wish  that  will  soggest  itself  to  many,  if 
not  all  who  read  it,  that  the  author  had  written 
more,  and  thus  dispensed  more  largely  those  literary 
agrimmo  which  ha  is  so  eminently  qualified  to  im- 
part. We  have  noticed  two  mistakes  which  are 
probably  errors  of  the  press;  but  there  being  no 
erratum  to  the  volume,  it  may  be  just  as  w^  to 
direct  attention  to  them  here.  On  page  101,  the 
words  **  by  clothing  **  are  used  instead  of  clothed^** 
and  page  118,  “ no”  is  put  for  “ any.” 

Dmtgan^i  UUutraUd  eaUUm  of  the  Holy  Bible,  oc- 
cordimer  to  ike  Domoy  and  ilAsaiii4  irswriotioiii. 
Newcork. 

We  haive  received  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  parts  of 
this  beau4ifol  work,  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  as  possessing 
strong  claims  to  me  favorable  attention  of  tbe  Ca- 
&olic  community.  These  numbers  contain  three 
splendid  engravings,  of  Moses,  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lator, judgment  of  Solomon,  and  Daniel  in  the 
hen’s  den.  Though  the  Scriptures  are  constantly 
issuing  from  the  Catholic  press,  it  is  peculiarly  gra- 
tifying to  perceive  that  the  two  most  ornamental 
editions  of  the  sacred  volume  that  it  has  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  are  advancing  at  a crisis 
when  the  enemies  ofour  holy  religion  are  declaim- 
teg  most  loudly  i^ainst  its  pretended  hostility  to  tbe 
written  word  of  God.  It  would  seem  that  the  glar- 
ing facts,  suggested  by  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
Dunigan  and  Sadlier,  shoula  put  an  end  to  such  un- 
just and  windy  denunciation.  But  this  is  not  the 
case,  at  least,  among  some  of  our  adversaries.  So 
blinded  are  they  by  prejudice,  and  so  devoid  of  that 
chanty  which  is  essential  to  Christian  virtue  that, 
when  they  can  no  longer  deny  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures  by  Catholics,  they  attribute  such  un- 
dertakings to  unworthy  motives,  and  seem  to  regret 
that  they  have  at  length  discovered  tbe  groundless- 
nem  of  impressions,  which  apparently  they  have 
uniformly  been  urging  us  to  make  groundless. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a pleasure  to  meet 
with  the  just  and  candid  expression  of  opinion 
which  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Churchman  (Epis- 
copalian) has  placed  before  his  readers. 

We  must  say  that  the  present  edition  is  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  to  the  pubIhhcTS,  and  Is  a 


gratifying  proof  that  the  Boman  clergy  tod  people 
are  actuated  by  a desire  to  dUtribute  the  faofy 
Scriptures  in  such  versions  as  tbdr  chareh  aHows, 
and  among  as  many  as  ara  prepared  to  receive 
them.” 

It  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  in  some  other 
journals,  did  they  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Ckurehman. 

Life  of  met  tord  feaui  ChrUt,  urith  Moral  Re* 
ftedumek  Critical  JUutiratione  and  Erpiamkny 
Notet.  By  Rev.  Henry  Rutter.  N.  York:  St, 
Martin  & Co.  4to. 

Part  X of  this  beautiftd  and  excellent  publication 
has  come  to  band,  ornamented  with  a fine  engraving 
of  Christ  blessing  the  little  children  that  were  pia^ 
sented  to  him.  Price  of  each  No.  25  cents. 

OiUd'e  Prayer  and  Hymn  Book,  for  theme  of  Catko* 
tic  Sunday  Sehoole  throughout  the  United  Stateu. 
Pubtieked  with  the  approbation  of  the  Moat  Rev, 
ArchbUhop  Eedeston,  Second  ettilion,  revised  and 
enlarged,  Baltimore:  John  Murphy,  ^ttsbmi^: 
6.  Quigley.  82mo.  pp.  221. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  this  excellent  little 
volume  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  Catholic 
community  as  to  justify  the  issuing  of  a second 
tion.  Besides  the  ample  collection  of  hymns  and 
devotions  which  were  contained  in  the  first,  several 
others  have  been  added  to  increase  the  utility  of 
the  work,  and  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  its  form  and  general  appearance.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  book  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted 
to  the  use  pf  children,  whether  in  tbe  Sunday 
school  or  on  other  occasions ; and  the  extraordinary 
cheapness  of  the  volume  is  an  additional  considera- 
tion ill  bespeaking  for  it  a very  wide  circulation. 
Price  183  cents  in  cloth ; 12^  cents  at  wholesale. 
Ars  Rheiorica,  auctore  R.  P.  Martino  dn  Cygne,  An* 
domarensi,  Societaiis  Jeau.  Editio  postrema  emen* 
datior:  Balt,  lypia  et  cura  J.  Murphy,  18mOb 


pp.  200. 

k of  Father  Du  Cygne 
ed  for  the  method  with  which  it  explains  the  ele- 
ments of  rhetoric.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  Europe : tbe  present  is  the  first  American  edi- 
tion. 

The  Warning  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  A Brief  Expo- 
sition of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  to  our  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberties  from  Presbyterianism,  By 
Justus  £.  Moore.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  J.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Catholicism  compatible  ivith  Republican  Government, 
be.  By  Fenelon.  N.  York  :£.  Dunigan. 
we  have  merely  space  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  pamphlets.  For  the  former  we  are 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Lucas  and 
Muiphy,  who  have  it  for  sale.  The  latter  is  on 
hand  at  Murphy’s. 

The  Caiholidly  of  the  Church,  Tract  No.  VI  of  the 
new  series.  Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press. 

A most  excellent  essay. 

Officia  proppa  Feederatis  Provinciis  Americee  Sep* 
tenirionalis  concessa,  BaUxmori,  ex  Typograpma 
Metropoliiana,  1844.  12mo. 

This  Supplement  contains  all  the  newly  granted 
Officea,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in  ordinary 
editions  of  the  Breviary.  For  greater  convenience, 
the  Offices  for  the  Fridays  in  Lent,  and  some  others, 
have  been  printed  entire,  thus  avoiding  the  neett- 
sity  of  constant  reference — an  improvement  which 
will  no  doubt  be  found  agreeable  to  the  clergy. 

The  work  may  be  procured  from  the  editor.  Rev. 
F.  Lhomme,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore.  Price 
50  cents,  bound. 
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I JVtfaw.  t Au.  84tim,  doab.  1 d.  ifMi  oeUtv,  diurlof 

wlitab  or.  WW9.  Votp.  of  Um  mibo, 

■fter  which  Vmr.  of  the  dcoMt-ta  Mhtk 
$ Sahurday.  f Commemoration  of  All  Soule,  F.  D.  male  in 
JUadt,  OAce  ofS  day  in  the  oct  After  laude  are  eald 
matlM  and  laodeof  thedead.  Veep,  of  the  oct.  ftom  ch. 
offol. 

3 Skmimi.  f 33d  after  Pent.  (I  Nor.)  aemid*  In  nMea  9 

col  of  oct.  prof.  oTTrin.  FPTUle.  Veep*  of  foi.  eom*  of 
EHind.  and  oct.  and  88.  Yitalle,  Ac. 

4 Mendny.  f 8.  Charlee  BC.  donb.  Sth  leoa.  of  MM.  eom*  of 

ecu  and  MM.  in  landc  and  mace,  in  whicb  gl.  and  cr. 
tfUiU.  In  Veep.  com.  of  oe^ 

5 TWedoy.  f Of  the  oct.  i eemid.  InmaasgL  9.col. 
0 ITediifwIaf.  f Of  the  oct.  > de  Se.  toncfo.  3 JBod.  or  ere 

7 Tbiirid^  t Oftbeoct.  i Pk^o. 

Veep,  offol.  eom*  of  MM. 

8 Friday.  1 Oct  of  All  Sainte,  doub.  9th  leae.  and  com  of 

Mm.  In  laude  and  maae.  White.  jUmtinenee.  Veep, 
ftom  ch.  offol.  eom  of  prec.  and  8.  Theodore. 

9 Jafemdey.  Dedieation  of  the  eharcb  of  8.  Saviour,  doub. 

9th  leae.  and  com.  of  M.  in  Jaade  and  maaa,  in  which  gl. 
and  cr.  White.  Veep,  offol.  com.  of  prec.  and  Sund. 
and  88.  Tryphon,  Ac. 

Id  Jtmdey.  94th  after  Pent  Sth  after  Epiptu  (3  Nov.)  Pa* 
tronage  of  the  BVM.  gr.  d.  9lh  leae.  ot  bom.  and  eom.  of 
Bund,  and  MM.  la  laude  and  maae,  in  which  gL  cr.  and 
pref.  te  infeeth.  and  goep.  of  Sund.  at  Ute  end.  WhUe. 
In  Veep.  com.  offol.  and  Sund.  and  8.  Menna. 

II  Monday.  8.  Martin  BO.  d.  9tti  leea.  and  com.  of  M.  in 

lauda  and  uhm,  in  which  gl.  White.  In  Veep.  com.  of 
fbl. 

19  Tueeday.  8.  Martin  PM.  eemid.  In  maea  gl.  2 col.  A 
omeHe,  3 od  86.  JRed.  Veep,  ftom  ch.  of  fol.  com.  of 
prec. 

13  ITedneaday.  8.  Didacue  C.  eemid.  In  maee  ae  yeetmdajr. 

White,  veep,  offol.  (mar.  nip.)  com.  of  prec. 

14  Tfumday.  8.  Stanlelaue  Koetka  C.  doub.  In  raaeegl. 
White.  Veep,  from  ch.  offol.  com  of  prec. 

15  Friday.  8.  Gertrude  V.  donb.  In  roaee  gl.  White. 

Jibelinenee.  Veep,  from  ch.  of  fol.  (mar.  nyp  ) com.  of 
fol. 


10  Sdtmday.  8.  Aadpew  >0eefMnae  C.  (lOlhiaat.)  gjl  IFMa 
In  Veep.  com.  of  Sunday. 

17  Mmimy,  96th  after  Peat,  tih  after  Bpiph.  (4lh  Nor.l 

anadd  9 col.  .d  euncfii,  3 ad  86.  gl.  and  cr.  Orem, 
Veep,  of  fol.  com.  of  Suad. 

18  Monday.  Dedication  oftbe  cburcb  of  88.  Peter  and  PaaL 
donb.  In  maee  gl.  and  cr.  White  Veep,  from  ch.  er 
fol.  com.  of  prec.  and  8.  Ponftaane. 

19  ZVeMoy.  8.  Uiaabeth  Wid.  donb.  9fo  leea.  and  com.  of 

8.  in  laude  and  maee,  In  which  gl.  White*  Voap.ftom 
ch.  offol.  (mer.  mm.)  com.  of  prec. 

96  Wedneeday.  8.  Felix  of  Valole  C.  donb.  Leae.  of  BoeL 
from  the  three  of  for.  5,0  and  Baft.  IPMie.  Vee^ 
offoL  com.  of  prec. 

91  Thanday.  Preaenlation  of  BVM.  gr.  d.  g|.  cr.  and  preC 
etUim  preeent.  W^kUe.  In  Veep,  com  of  fbl. 

98  PVidey.  8.  Cwcilla  VM.  doub.  gl.  Bed.  JtheHnemie. 
Veep,  ftom  ch.  offol.  com.  ofpree.  and  8.  Fclicitae. 

93  Bahnte.  8.  Clement  PM.  doab.  9th  leee.  and  ooea.  of  8. 

in  laude  and  meae,  gl.  Ned.  yeep.ftomcb.offbtcem 
ofpree.  and  Sunday  and  8.  Chiyaagonua. 

94  Soodoy.  96th  and  laet  after  Pent.  (5th  Nov.)  8.  loha  of 

the  eroee,  C.  doab.  9th  leea.  of  bom.  and  com.  of  Sand, 
and  Man.  in  lauds  and  maea.  cr.  and  Goep.  of  Sand, 
at  the  end.  White,  Veep.  ftomch.oflbLeom.of|Mee. 
and  Sund. 

95  Menday.  8.  Oaftiarine  VM.  d.  gl.  Nod*  la  Vcop.  eom. 

of  fol.  and  8.  Peter. 

96  Tueeday.  8.  Gregoiy  Thamnedurgm^  BC.  semM.  (ITlh 

Inet.)  in  hymn  met.  nip,  9Ui  leae.  and  eom.  of  S.in  laade 
and  mnee,  gl.  and  3 col.  Ji  emdit.  White.  Veep,  at 
the  same. 

V Wedneeday . Faria;  ia  mnasSooL  J1diNBHs3«0c«nMb 
G^een.  Veep,  of  fol. 

98  Ihmeday.  Office  oftbe  B.  Sacrament,  eemid.  Leamaa 
of  1 noct.  the  three  IndfM  of  for.  5,3  bad  SaL  la  maea 
ae  on  19th  inet.  pref.  of  nativ.  WMU.  la  Veepu  com. 
of  8.  Saturninue. 

99  Friday.  Vigil  of  3.  Andrew : com.  of  S.  in  laade  and 

maee,  3 coT  concede.  Purple.  MeUnence.  Veep,  of  M. 
30  iSatnrday.  8.  Andrew  Ap.  d.  9 cl.  gl.  pref.  of  A|^  Red. 
In  Veep.  eom.  of  1 Bund,  of  Advent.  Anthem.  ~ 
Redemptorie, 
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IT  is  not  a litlle  astonishing  to  see  the  un- 
bounded confidence  with  which  the  differ- 
ent Christian  societies  that  are  now  existing, 
however  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  tenets 
and  their  form  of  government,  claim,  each  one 
exclusively  for  itself,  the  privilege  of  holding 
the  doctrine  taught  and  the  ministry  established 
by  the  apostles.  Every  one  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  genuine  offspring  and  the  very 
personification  of  the  apostolic  church,  and, 
though  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  but  one 
society  of  this  description,  all  pretend  to  the 
same  hallowed  and  glorious  ti^e.  That  such 
is  the  fact,  the  volume  before  us  attests,  not 
in  one  or  two  places  only,  but  in  many  of  the 
authentic  documents  which  it  furnishes  con- 
cerning the  belief  of  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations. 

Thus,  besides  the  Catholic  church,  whose 
claims  to  an  apostolic  origin  are  forcibly 
asserted,  we  see  in  the  work  just  mentioned, 
that  the  Baptists  refer  their  sentiments,  views 
and  practices  to  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;*  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  her  distinetwe  principles,  mentions, 
first  of  ail,  her  apostolic  ministry  ,*t  that  accord- 

♦ Paget  46,  47.  t Psge 
VoL.  III.— No.  12.  67 


ing  to  the  Lutherans,  the  appointment  of  min-* 
isters  among  them  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  what  we  read  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
the  apostles  f that  the  ordinations  and  ministry 
of  Presbyterians  are  said  by  them  to  be  more 
scriptural,  more  conformable  to  primitive 
usage  and  to  represent  better  the  import- 
ant features  of  the  apostolic  church  whilst 
their  reformed  doctrine,  we  are  also  told,  is  but 
the  revival  of  the  truths  and  institutions  of 
primitive  Christianity,” $ &c. 

The  number  of  similar  quotations  might  be 
easily  increased,  but  we  think  the  present  in- 
stances amply  sufficient  to  show  how  desirable 
and  even  necessary  it  appears  to  the  generality 
of  our  dissenting  brethren,  to  show  themselves 
connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  the 
church  founded  by  the  apostles.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  variety,  or  rather  contrariety 
of  pretensions,  renders  it  more  and  more  man- 
ifest that  they  cannot  be  ail  well  founded  and 
true.  Though  there  should  exist  only  two 
Christian  societies  at  variance  with  each  other, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  both  should  have 
the  same  apostolic  origin,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  apostles  did  not  establish  two 
different,  much  less  too  opposite  societies,  and 
that  Almighty  God,  the  primary  founder  of 
the  true  church,  cannot  contradict  himself;  a 
fortiori,  is  it  to  be  considered  impossible  with  re- 
gard to  so  many  discordant  forms  of  religion. 

* Pagei  400,  401.  f t 

§ Page  672. 
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What  then  must  the  sincere  inquirer  do,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  if  he  does  not  know  it  al- 
ready, which  of  the  Christian  societies  may 
justly  be  called  apostolic,  and  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusively considered  as  the  true  society  founded 
by  the  apostles  ? He  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  a mere  assertion,  but,  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  given  by  the  apostle  St  John,  he 
should  **  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of 
Gk)d  he  phould  successively  ask  the  Catho- 
lic church  and  the  Protestant  community  to 
exhibit  the  grounds  and  the  proofs  of  their  re- 
spective claims  to  an  apostolic  origin ; requir- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  these  proofs  should 
not  be  complicated  and  abstruse  reasonings, 
little  adapted  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  men ; 
but  plain,  obvious,  and  incontestable  marks ; 
such,  in  a word,  as  our  Lord  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  has  undoubtedly  imparted  to  his 
church,  that  it  may  be  easily  perceived  by 
every  one  who  sincerely  wishes  “ to  be  saved 
and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.^’f 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  present  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  possessing 
merely  a transient  and  secondary  interest  j but 
as  one  of  vital  and  paramount  importance, 
on  which  eternal  salvation  depends,  and  the 
result  of  which  is  to  make  the  inquirer  dis- 
cover that  holy  city  founded  .on  the  top  of 
mountains,  which  alone  has  been  made-  the 
pillar  of  the  truth,  the  heiress  of  the  divine 
promises,  the  unerring  guardian  of  the  saving 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  the  true  mother  of 
the  children  of  God.  It  is  with  this  view  of 
the  importance  of  such  an  investigation  that 
we  shall  successively  examine  whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  the  form  of  apos- 
tolic ministry  are  to  be  found  among  Protest- 
ants or  among  Catholics. 

CluESTiON  1.  Which  of  the  two  churches,  the 
Protestant  or  the  Catholic,  possesses  the  (qtostoUe 
doctrine  f 

We  will  discuss  this  question  first  in  its  re- 
ference to  our  Protestant  brethren  of  all  de- 
nominations, who,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
claim  for  themselves  the  possession  of  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  apostles  as  unhesitatingly 
and  confidently  as  if  there  could  not  be  the 
least  doubt  on  the  subject  Yet  it  must  at  the 
very  outset  appear  rather  strange  that  societies 
which  came  into  existence  only  fifteen  hun- 

* 1 John  ir,  1.  tlTim.  ii,  4. 


dred  years  after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  should 
take  it  for  granted  that,  notwithstanding  this 
long  interval  and  separation,  notwithstanding 
too  the  utter  want  of  even  an  apparent  connec- 
tion with  the^  primitive  and  apostolic  church, 
they  are  linked  with  it  and  hold  exactly  the 
same  faith.  We  are  sure  that  water  comes 
from  |i  certain  spring,  when,  in  our  presence, 
it  is  taken  from  the  very  stream  which  flows 
uninterruptedly  from  that  source ; but  if  it  is 
brought  to  us  in  an  isolated  vessel,  how  can 
we  be  assured  bf  its  origin  ? We  know  like- 
wise that  a man  descends  from  the  ancestors 
whom  he  daims,  when  the  unbroken  series 
and  tke  authentic  proofs  of  his  genealogy  are 
placed  before  us ; but  how  will  he  be  able  to 
convince  us  of  this,  especially  after  an  interval  of 
many  centuries,  if  he  have  no  such  evidences 
to  exhibit?  Such  exactly  is  the  position  of 
all  Protestant  denominations  with  regard  to 
apostolic  doctrine. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  them  to  say  that 
they  have  derived  their  belief  from  the  apostles 
through  the  channel  of  the  intermediate  socie- 
ties, first  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  the  Wicklifites  and 
Hussites  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. This  would  be  eluding,  not  solving  the 
difficulty ; because  all  these  sects  were  liable 
to  the  same  perplexing  objection,  which  we 
now  urge  against  Protestants  themselves,  viz : 
that  of  having  risen  too  late  after  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  to  pretend  fairly  to  any  connec- 
tion with  them.  Moreover,  the  behef  of  those 
sectarians  differed  in  many  points  from  that  of 
Protestants ; hence  it  is  altogether  erroneous  on 
the  part  of  our  dissenting  brethren  to  look  upon 
them  as  their  predecessors  in  doctrine,  unless 
they  themselves  choose  to  embrace  all  the  te- 
nets of  the  Valdenses,  Albigenses,  Wicklifites 
and  Hussites. 

It  would  be  equally  useless  for  them  to  ap- 
peal in  support  of  their  pretensions  to  apos- 
tolic faith,  to  the  various  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  particulariy  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles ; 
for  this  is  precisely  the  question  to  be  settled 
between  us,  whether  Protestants  have  the  true 
interpretation  and  hold  the  real  meaning  of 
those  sacred  writings.  That  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  all  this,  is  indeed  asserted  by  them, 
but  it  is  denied  by  a vast  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, that  is,  not  only  by  all  Catholics,  but 
also  by  the  schismatic  societies  of  the  east,  and 
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therefore  cauDot  be  taken  for  granted  without 
a manifest  illusion. 

Another  yeiy  striking  consideration  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  is  suggested  by  the 
character  of  the  first  reformers.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fit,  as  well  as  conformable  to  the  ideas 
which  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  sanctity 
and  veracity  of  Clod,  that  those  whom  he  com- 
missions to  convert  nations  from  their  evil 
ways  and  to  establish  among  men  a purer  and 
holier  form  of  religion,  should  themselves  be 
models  of  virtue  and  purity  of  life,  in  order 
that  they  may  efifectually  induce  the  people, 
both  by  their  example  and  their  exhortations,  to 
embrace  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  which  they 
are  the  heralds.  Such,  indeed,  has  always 
been  the  case  whenever  the  Almighty  chose 
to  reveal  and  proclaim  his  will  to  men ; his 
wisdom  invariably  selected  for  the  carrying  out 
of  his  designs,  persons  of  uncommon  and  he- 
roic virtue,  whom  he  himself  prepared  for  the 
important  task,  by  bestowing  upon  them  the 
choicest  blessings  and  gifts  of  his  grace.  So  it 
was  with  Moses,  with  the  prophets,  with  the 
apostles  ; nay,  with  all  the  founders  of  reli- 
gious orders ; though  the  question,  in  this  last 
case,  was  not  to  propose  new  dogmas  of  faith 
or  new  commandments,  but  merely  a certain 
regular  mode  of  life,  founded  alike  on  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  counsels  of  the  gospel. 

But  was  this  the  case  with  Luther,  with 
Calvin,  with  Henry  VIII,  the  three  origina- 
tors of  the  main  branches  of  Protestantism,  not 
to  mention  here  a multitude  of  other  reform- 
ers, who  were  eager  to  tread  in  their  footsteps? 
We  do  not  fear  to  be  contradicted,  when  we 
assert  that  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  Who  is 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 
times,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  excesses  to 
which  Luther,  the  parent  and  chief  apostle  of 
the  reformation,  wantonly  abandoned  himself ; 
at  the  very  same  time  that  he  pretended  to  be 
the  restorer  of  the  primitive  purity  of  religion ; 
of  his  pride  and  arrogance  which  could  brook 
no  contradiction ; of  his  fury  and  madness 
against  the  pope,  against  the  Catholic  princes, 
doctors  and  universities,  in  a word,  against  all 
his  opponents ; of  his  fits  of  brutal  anger 
against  his  dearest  friends,  such  as  Melanc- 
tbon,  who  says  of  himself,  ab  ipio  eolaphoi 
accepi;*  of  his  lust,  which,  after  having  ren- 

*  Epiat.  ad  Theodor. 


dered  him  the  violator  of  his  vows  and  the 
seducer  of  a nun,' led  hkn,  on  a variety  of  occa- 
sions, to  use  the  most  shameful  language  that 
could  sully  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  a man,  etc  ? 
Who  does  not  know  also  the  charge  of  dread- 
ful immorality  preferred  against  Calvin,  and  of 
which  his  friends  could  never  satisfactorily 
clear  him;  his  constant  use  of  the  most  abu- 
sive terms,  such  as  pig,  ass,  brute,  big  fool, 
and  the  like,  against  those  who  combated  his 
doctrine ; as  also  his  cruel,  vindictive,  and  ty- 
rannical spirit  which  made  some  of  his  followers 
declare  that  they  would  rather  be  in  hell  with 
Beza  than  in  heaven  with  Calvin  ? In  fine, 
who  has  not  heard  or  read  of  King  Henry 
VIII’s  scandalous  divorces  and  marriages,  of 
his  tyranny,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  exer- 
cised not  only  against  several  of  his  wives,  but 
also  against  the  most  distinguished  personages 
of  his  kingdom,  even  those  who  had  rendered 
him  the  most  important  services  ? In  a word, 
the  principles  which  actuated  those  great  ro- 
formers  were  no  other  than  the  concupiscence 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  concupiscence  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  Vfhkh  unoi  of 
Father,  but  of  the  world.  Is  it  possible  to  ad- 
mit that  men  of  this  description  were  the  in- 
struments chosen  by  the  Cod  of  all  sanctity  to 
reform  the  church,  restore  the  purity  of  the 
gospel,  and  revive  the  days  of  the  apostles  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  the  Almighty,  who  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  bis  grace  and 
Spirit  do  not  remain  in  persons  given  up  to 
corruption,  would  have  bestowed  his  spirit  of 
light  and  understandiug,  together  with  the 
grace  of  apostleship,  on  persons  thus  employed 
in  works  of  the  flesh  ? In  the  mere  supposi- 
tion of  this  pretended  fact,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  shocking : it  amounts  to  the  as- 
sertion that  Christ  did  at  one  time  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  he  had  always  done  in  other 
like  circumstances,  and  that  he  wished  to  de- 
molish with  one  hand  what  he  had  built  up 
with  the  other. 

Let  it  not  be  alleged  that  there  have  been 
also  bad  popes;  for  not  only  were  the  bad 
popes  comparatively  very  few,  but  there  is, 
besides,  a three-fold  and  vital  difiference  be- 
tween them  and  the  authors  of  the  Protestant 
reformation.  1.  These  disedifying  pontifis 
never  attempted  to  justify  their  conduct  upon 
principle;  while  the  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  besides  doing  wrong  and 
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scaodalizing  their  followers,  which  was  bad 
enough,  maintained  at  the  same  time  that  they 
did  right;  which  was  still  worse.  2.  The 
popes  never  pretended  to  change  the  faith  of 
the  church,  and  retrieve  the  imaginary  loss  of 
the  pure  and  holy  doctrine  of  primitive  times ; 
this,  however,  was  precisely  the  task  assumed 
by  the  authors  of  Protestantism;  a circum- 
stance which  obliged  them,  first  of  all,  to  show 
forth  in  their  actions  that  purity  of  the  evan- 
gelical and  apostolical  doctrine  which  it  was 
their  duty,  they  said,  to  re-establish  among 
men.  3.  The  authority  of  a pope,  whether 
he  was  good  or  vicious,  did  not  depend  upon 
his  private  conduct ; it  was  sufficiently  proved 
to  the  whole  world,  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
being  the  canonical  successor  of  St  Peter  in 
the  see  of  Rome : but  the  reality  of  a divine 
commission  in  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, not  being  sustained  by  the  like  or  any 
other  evidence,  they  ought  at  least  to  have 
compensated  for  their  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  regularity  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives ; but  the  case  was  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  by  our  separated  brethren 
that,  after  all,  it  matters  little  whether  the  first 
reformers  were  immoral  or  not,  provided  they 
preached  the  truth  and  the  pure  word  of  God ; 
for  this,  we  repeat  it,  is  precisely  the  question 
to  be  settled,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  facts 
just  alleged,  it  should  appear  extremely  doubt- 
ful to  any  upright  mind  that  a divine  commis- 
sion could  have  belonged  to  those  who  were 
so  little  qualified  for  the  sacred  functions  of 
the  apostleship,  and  that  the  divine  truth  could 
have  issued  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were 
80  little  animated  with  the  spirit  of  God. 

Were  this  consideration,  however,  to  pass 
for  nothing  more  than  a very  strong  proba- 
bility against  the  pretensions  of  our  oppo- 
nents, we  have  still  stronger  and  more  mani- 
festly undeniable  proofs  of  our  assertion,  that 
their  religious  system,  in  those  points  in  which 
it  contradicts  the  Catholic  faith,  is  any  thing 
but  apostolic  doctrine.  Let  us  test,  for  in- 
stance,  their  rejection  of  purgatory  and  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  We  take  up  this  subject 
purposely,  because  this  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
Catholic  tenets,  the  most  strenuously  objected 
to  by  Protestants,  and  in  reference  to  which 
they  are  most  inclined  to  exercise  their  ridi- 


cule ; terming  it,  on  all  occasions,  a monkish 
fraud,  a foolish  error  and  superstition.  Let 
os  examine  then  whether  the  dreadful  error 
and  oversight,  or,  in  other  words,  the  real 
deviation  from  apostolic  truth  and  prescrip- 
tion is  not,  per  chance,  to  be  found  entirely 
on  their  side. 

The  first  who  opposed  the  utility  of  praying 
for  the  dead  was  Aerius,  an  Arian  priest  of 
the  fourth  century.  Finding  himself  disap- 
pointed in  the  hope  of  being  elected  bishop,  he 
endeavored  to  console  himself  by  becoming 
the  author  of  a new  sect,  which  were  called 
from  his  name  Aenan$;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
broached  his  novel  doctrine,  than  it  was  re- 
futed by  Sl  Epipbanius,  who  opposed  to  it 
the  consent  and  tradition  of  aU  the  ehurchts,^ 
Shortly  after,  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  book 
on  heresies,  in  which  he  mentioned  Aerius  as 
the  author  of  the  fifty- third  heresy,  for  saying 
that  sacrifices  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the 
dead.f  So  did  likewise  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
and  St.  John  Damascene,  in  their  catalogue 
of  heresies. 

Thus,  it  is  certain  that  the  tenet  of  Aerius 
about  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  was 
rejected  and  condemned,  not  only  as  false, 
but  even  as  heretical,  by  the  ancient  church, 
by  that  church  which,  having  been  just  favor- 
ed with  the  most  special  protection  of  God 
against  the  fury  of  Julian  the  apostate  and 
other  pagan  persecutors,  could  not  possibly 
have  set  aside  the  true  dogmas  of  Christianity; 
which,  being  so  near  the  age  of  the  apos- 
tles, could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  what  they 
had  taught;  and  whose  judgments,  in  fine,  are 
revered  by  the  generality  of  our  opponents. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  Protestant  community 
itself  that  has  deviated  from  the  apostolic 
truth,  by  reviving  the  Aerian  doctrine  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries.  This  conclu- 
sion is  the  more  unavoidable,  as  we  learn 
from  several  positive  testimonies  of  the  fathers, 
St  Isidore,^  St  John  Chrysostom,}  and  others, 
that  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead,  par- 
ticularly during  the  holy  sacrifice,  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  Christian  church  by  the  apostles 
themselves. 

But,  why  should  we  advert  to  the  times  of 
the  primitive  church,  in  order  to  prove  our 

*Ia  Panario  adrersas  hsrcaes. 

t Lib  de  Horetibus,  cap.  53. 

t Dc  diviois  officiit,  lib.  i,  cap.  15. 

§ Homii.  69  ad  popaluin  Antiochcoiim. 
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point  against  Protestants,  while  the  mere 
noYeltjr  of  their  doctrine,  and  its  manifest  op< 
position  to  that  of  the  whole  church,  when 
Luther  and  Calvin  appeared,  places  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a doubt?  Is  it  not  an  in- 
contestable fact  that  Christ  our  Lord  entrusted 
the  whole  deposit  of  his  revealed  truths  to  his 
apostles  and  their  successors;  that  he  com- 
missioned them  to  go  and  teach  all  nations, 
with  the  positive  assurance  of  his  perpetual 
protection  and  of  his  being  with  them  aU  days 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world ; and 
that  he  also  promised  to  give  them  another 
Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  would  abide 
with  them  and  in  them,  not  merely  for  a time, 
not  for  three  or  four  centuries  only,  but  for 
ever  ? * It  is  impossible,  therefore,  consider- 
ing such  guidance  and  protection,  that  the 
truth  and  the  faithful  preaching  of  it  should 
have  ever  failed  in  the  church;  otherwise, 
Christ  himself  would  have  failed  in  his  pro- 
mises. Therefore  again,  every  doctrine  which 
is  new  in  the  church,  and  which  begins  at  any 
time  to  be  preached  in  opposition  to  its  exist- 
ing doctrines,  is  necessarily  spurious  and  false. 

This  the  most  revered  doctors  of  primitive 
ages,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Polycarp,  etc.,  contin- 
ually inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  the  faith- 
ful, in  order  to  guard  them  against  the  wiles 
of  rising  sectarians  and  the  poison  of  their 
new-fangled  doctrines.  **  In  all  things,’^  says 
Tertullian,  the  truth  precedes  the  image,  the 
resemblance  comes  after  the  reality. . . . Truth 
existed  from  the  beginning,  error  came  only 
afterwards.  The  good  seed  is  first  sown  by 
God;  it  is  but  subsequently  that  cockle  is 
sown  over  it  by  the  devil,  his  enemy.  This 
parable  manifestly  designates  the  difference  of 
doctrines ; for,  in  another  place,  the  good  seed 
is  said  to  be  the  word  of  God.  Thus,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  very  order  of  time,  that  what 
was  taught  first,  is  the  true  and  divine  doc- 
trine, and  that  what  has  been  subsequently 
superadded  is  profane  and  false.” — hi  omni- 
bus Veritas  imaginem  anteesdit ; post  rem  sknii 
itudo  suceedit.  ...  Ita  ex  ipso  ordms  manifesta- 
tur,  id  esse  doniMeam  et  ventm,  quod  sit  prius 
iraditum : id  autein  extraneum  et  /alsum,  quod 
sit  posteruts  iinmi8sum.f 

Again : “ To  the  authors  of  novel  doctrines, 
the  church  has  a right  to  say : Who  are  you  ? 

•See  Metth.  zzviii.  20,  tad  John  xiv,  16, 17. 

tTertttil.  J)€  frmseripi.  cap.  29  et  31. 
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when  and  whence  did  you  come  ? what  have 
you  to  do,  foreigners,  within  my  limits  ? what 
right  have  you,  Marcion,  to  cut  down  my 
trees?  who  gave  you  leave,  Valentine,  to 
change  the  course  of  my  streams?  by  what 
authority,  Apelles,  do  you  remove  my  bound- 
aries? The  possession  is  mine.  ...  I held  it 
first,  I held  it  from  the  beginning,  I descend 
from  the  first  owners,  I am  the  heir  of  the 
apostles.”* 

The  celebrated  Vincent  of  Lerins  is  not  less 
explicit  on  this  subject,  when,  explaining  that 
passage  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  keep  that 
iohiek  is  eonunitted  to  thy  trust^f  he  asks : *'what 
mean  those  words,  committed  to  ihy  trust  f 
They  signify  that  which  has  been  delivered  to 
you,  not  invented  by  you;  what  you  have 
received,  not  what  you  have  found  out;  the 
fruit  of  instruction,  not  of  genius ; of  public 
tradition,  not  of  private  notions  ; the  doctrine 
handed  down  to  you,  not  set  forth  by  you ; 
in  which  you  are  not  an  author,  but  a guard- 
ian ; not  a discoverer,  but  a follower.  ...  Be 
careful  to  teach  the  same  things  which  you 
have  learned,  and,  though  you  should  pro- 
pound them  in  a new  manner,  beware  of  not 
proposing  new  dogmas.  . . , For,  to  hold  that 
which  has  been  every  where,  always  and 
unanimously  believed,  this  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly Catholic.”  Eadem  quee  didieisti,  does  ; 
ut  dim  dicas  nov^,  non  dicas  nova.  . . . Magno- 
peri  eurandum  est  ut  id  teneamus  quod  ubiqfue, 
quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  ereditum  est. 
Hoe  est  etenim  verl  proprQqtie  eatholieum.J: 

Conformably  to  these  sound  principles,  when- 
ever, in  the  course  of  ages  posterior  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity,  there  arose  individu- 
als pretending  to  be  reformers  of  the  existing 
faith  of  Christendom,  and  revivers  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  only  question  to 
be  asked,  was : What  did  the  church  believe 
when  these  men  came?  The  simple  fact 
of  their  contradicting  that  belief  in  any  thing, 
rendered  their  defeat  as  notorious  as  it  was 
inevitable ; they  were  judged  out  of  their  own 
mouth,  and  condemned  by  their  own  judg- 
ment} It  was  in  them  the  height  of  presump- 
tion as  well  as  of  ridicule,  if  they  claimed  to 
be  beard  on  account  of  their  eloquence,  their 
literary  acquirements,  or  their  philosophical 

•Ibid.  eap.  37.  1 1 Tim.  ri,  20. 

^YiDcent.  Lino,  in  Commonii.  Circa  initium  et 
medium.  § Lake  six,  22 ; Titof  iii,  11. 
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learning;  as  though  these  natural  qualifica- 
tions could  not  be  blended  with  the  grossest 
errors,  as  they  really  had  been  in  the  ancient 
pagan  philosophers,  and  are  still  in  many  of 
our  modem  infidels.  Nor  did  those  pretended 
envoys  of  heaven  deserve  any  more  credit, 
because  they  forcibly  inveighed  against  what 
they  deemed  superstition  and  against  real  or 
imaginary  abuses,  or  because  they  boldly  as- 
serted that  a true  light,  together  with  the  pore 
word  of  Gkxlfwas  to  be  found  among  them 
alone;  for  these  and  the  like  boasted  claims 
have  always  been  assumed  by  innovators  who 
wished  to  form  a party ; even  by  the  worst 
sectarians,  the  Gnostics,  the  Manicheans,  and 
others.  Nor  did  it  matter,  in  fine,  whether 
they  adduced,  in  support  of  their  novel  doc- 
trines, a multitude  of  Scriptural  texts  under- 
stood in  their  own  way;  for  the  same  thing 
was  done  by  the  evil  spirit  himself,  when  he 
argued  against  our  Saviour;*  and  why  were 
Arius,  Pelagius,  Nestorius,  and  others,  con- 
demned as  heresiarchs,  but  because  they  also 
quoted  the  words  of  Scripture  and  obstinately 
attached  to  them  a meaning  different  from 
that  in  which  these  sacred  words  actually 
were  and  had  before  been  understood  by  the 
church  ?t 

Thus,  the  whole  of  our  dispute  with  Pro- 
testants concerning  apostolicity  of  doctrine,  is 
reduced  to  a question  of  fact,  and  of  such  a 
fact  as  can  most  easily  be  ascertained.  We 
merely  ask;  What  did  the  church  believe 
when  you  came?^  tv  hat  were  her  tenets, 
when  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin  and  Henry 
VIII  made  their  appearance  in  quality  of 
reformers  ? These  tenets  were,  as  they  are  at 
present,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  real  pre- 
sence and  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of 

• Mai*th.  ir,  6. 

t See  the  same  subject  treated  at  greater  length  and 
well  explained  in  the  Metropolitan  Tract  No.  IV, 
taken  from  the  best  works  of  Bossoet. 

^ When  the  pious  and  learned  Dauphin  of  France, 
father  of  Kings  Louis  XVI,  Louis  XVill  and  Charles  X, 
was  once  conreraiug  on  thii  subject  with  the  bishop  of 
Verdun,  be  observed  that  the  most  simple  rustic  could 
refute  the  most  subtle  sectarian  and  aubTcrt  all  his  rea- 
sonings, by  merely  telling  him:  You  were  not  veeter- 
day.  l^ually  remarkable  was  the  hint  given  by  the 
illustrious  writer,  Count  Stolbert,  after  he  had  bcix>mc 
a convert  to  the  Catholic  church,  to  a Protestant  princu; 
of  Germany.  That  prinee  having  said  in  his  presence, 
with  a rather  sarcastic  tone,  that  he  did  not  like  those 
■who  left  their  religion  to  embrace  another : “ Nor  I,” 
replied  the  count;  **lbr,  were  it  not  for  the  fault  which 
our  aneestors  committed,  three  hundred  years  ago,  in 
changing  their  faith,  I would  not  have  been  obliged  to 
change  mine  at  present.** 


the  moss,  the  necessity  of  confession,  the  pri- 
macy of  the  pope,  purgatory,  and  prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  utility  of  indulgences,  the  vene- 
ration and  invocation  of  the  saints,  etc.  This 
was  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  by  the  whole 
church,  when  the  authors  of  the  Protestant 
reformation  made  their  appearance,  and  they 
themselves  had  believed  and  professed  it,  be- 
fore they  turned  reformers.  Therefore,  it  was 
their  own  subsequent  doctrine,  the  whole  re- 
ligious system  of  Protestants,  which  was  a 
novelty.  Their  boasted  learning,  real  or  pre- 
tended, was  a mere  snare ; their  assertion  that 
the  pure  word  of  God  belonged  to  them,  a 
mere  delusion ; their  appeal  to  the  Scriptures, 
a pure  artifice;  and  the  Catholic  church  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  fully  authorized, 
with  a slight  change  of  names,  to  address 
them  in  the  language  which  the  Catholic 
church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  had 
used  against  the  sectarians  of  those  remote 
ages : **  Who  are  you?  when  and  whence  did 
you  come?  what  have  you  to  do  within  my 
limits?  what  right  have  you,  Luther,  to  cut 
down  my  forests?  who  gave  you  leave,  Zuin- 
glius,  to  change  the  course  of  my  streams? 
by  what  authority,  Calvin,  do  you  remove  my 
boundaries  ? The  possession  is  mine ; I held 
it  first,  I held  it  from  the  beginning,  1 descend 
from  the  primitive  owners,  I am  the  heir  of 
the  apostles.'^ 

These  last  words  naturally  lead  us  to  in- 
quire, in  a more  particular  mauner,  into  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  or  Catholic  church,* 
with  regard  to  apostolicity  of  doctrine.  We 
prove  these  claims,  first,  by  the  very  same 
principle  which  we  have  hitherto  urged  against 
those  of  Protestants.  As  there  stands  against 
them  an  undeniable  fact  which  they  never 
will  be  aWe  to  conceal,  the  fact  of  their  novelty 
as  a religious  sect,  the  fact  of  their  separation 
from  the  parent  church  whose  tenets  they 
attacked,  and  consequently  the  fact  of  their 
having  lost  all  right  of  pretension  to  an  apos- 
tolic origin ; so  is  it  equally  evident  that  the 
Roman  church  never  separated  herself  from 
a more  ancient  society,  never  preached  new 

* *'  Roman  or  Catholic  church  Roman,  bcoanac 
her  chief  paator  and  her  centre  of  unity,  it  the  bisbe^ 
of  Rome ; Catholie,  on  account  of  her  uoiversal  difiii- 
sion,  and  becauae  the  alwavt  waa  designated  by  that 
name.  Sec  the  October  and  February  numbers  of  this 
Magazine  (1844),  on  the  Unity  and  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Church. 
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dogmas  nor  opposed  the  belief  of  a Christian 
church  existing  before  herself,  and  conse- 
quently that  she  is  the  same  society  with  that 
founded  by  the  apostles,  whose  doctrines  she 
invariably  and  faithfully  preserved.  Had  the 
contrary  ever  happened,  we  would  know, 
not  only  the  precise  time  of  the  momentous 
change,  but  also  the  place  where  it  com- 
menced, its  author  and  its  chief  adversaries, 
the  course  of  its  progre^rs,  together  with  the 
opposition  which  it  met  whh,  and  many  other 
circumstances  unavoidably  attending  a reli- 
gious innovation.  These  we  know  very  well 
in  reference  to  the  different  sects  which  arose 
during  the  course  of  ages.  Thus,  in  the  year 
319,  and  in  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  the 
Arian  heresy,  which  attacked  the  divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  was  broached  by  a priest 
called  Arms,  against  whom  his  bishop,  St 
Alexander,  with  a hundred  other  bishops, 
pronounced  a solemn  anathema,  which  was 
soon  confirmed  by  the  whole  Christian  world. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  428  that 
Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  began 
to  publish  his  errors  in  regard  to  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation ; errors  which  were  indeed 
espoused  by  several  persons,  but  still  were 
immediately  opposed  by  the  generality  of  his 
own  flock,  and  were  shortly  after  condemned 
by  the  whole  church  in  the  general  council  of 
Ephesus.  In  a word,  such  was  invariably 
the  case  with  every  innovator,  at  every  period 
of  the  history  of  the  church. 

Now,  where  do  we  read  of  any  such  thing 
about  the  Roman  church?  Whilst  we  see  all 
sects,  ancient  and  modem,  separating  them- 
selves from  her,  where  do  we  see  that  she 
separated  herself  from  a more  ancient  society? 
Is  it  not  manifest,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
never  did,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that 
her  most  violent  adversaries,  notwithstanding 
their  ardent  desire  and  utmost  efforts  to  detect 
some  alterations  in  her  constitution  or  in  her 
belief,  have  never  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  about  the  epoch  at  which  the  pre- 
tended innovation  took  place?  Merely  to  men- 
tion the  chief  opinions  of  Protestants  on  this 
subject ; some  have  assigned  the  fi Ah  century 
as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist ; 
others  have  thought  proper  to  refer  it  to  the 
seventh,  or  even  to  the  ninth  and  fimth  cen- 
turies, which  are  so  well  known  in  their 
writings  under  the  name  of  dark  age$.  Again, 


some  have  marked  out  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran,  in  1215,  as  the  real  epoch  of  the  great 
Romish  errors;  while  many  others,  more  libe- 
ral, agree  that  the  church  of  Rome  did  not 
cease  to  he  the  true  church,  until  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  her  last  general  council, 
held  in  the  sixteenth  century  against  the  tenets 
of  the  reformation.  Such  are  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  into  which 
those  learned  men  have  fallen,  who  attempted 
to  point  out  the  date  of  an  event  which  never 
happened,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  imaginary  in- 
novation in  the  doctrines  and  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  church ; for,  if  it  had  really  taken 
place,  bow  could  there  be  the  least  doubt, 
disagreement  and  contradiction  about  the  de- 
signation of  the  period  in  which  it  occurred  ? 

Our  opponents,  it  is  true,  maintain  that  this 
change  was  introduced  gradually  and  in  an 
imperceptible  manner.  But  we  do  not  admit 
such  a gradual  and  imperceptible  change;  we 
deny  altogether,  not  only  its  existence,  but 
even  its  possibility,  as  implying  both  a moral 
and  a historical  absurdity,  and  opposed  alike 
to  constant  experience  ant)  to  the  nature  of 
the  human  heart.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  innovations  should  be  introduced  into  a 
body  of  religious  doctrines  upon  which  the 
salvation  of  innumerable  souls  depends,  with- 
out being  perceived  and  noticed,  not  only  by 
the  pastors,  but  likewise  by  the  faithful;  with- 
out being  opposed  and  contradicted  by  a great 
many  persons,  and  without  exciting  consid^- 
able  disturbances  in  the  church.  This  inva- 
riably happened  in  the  origin  of  religious 
novelties,  even  those  which  were  far  less 
important  than  many  of  the  tenets  which  act- 
ually divide  Protestants  from  Catholics:  hbW 
much  more  then  would  the  above  mentioned 
consequences  have  followed,  if  the  Roman 
church  had  attempted  to  broach  and  impose 
on  her  children  that  multitude  of  pretended 
errors  and  superstitions  with  which  she  is 
charged  by  her  enemies!  Since,  therefore, 
nothing  of  the  kind,  not  even  the  least  vestiges 
of  such  a momentous  event  can  be  found  in 
ecclesiastical  annals,  it  is  an  evident  sign  that 
it  never  happened, and  that  the  Roman  church, 
far  from  attempting  any  innovation,  always 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  always  kept  inviolate  both  the  faith 
and  the  mode  of  government  which  she  had 
originally  received. 
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It  is  true  also  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  church  to  inculcate  her  doctrines  more 
and  more  forcibly,  and  to  express  them  more 
and  more  clearly,  according  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require  it;  but  how  this  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a novelty  we  are  utterly  una- 
ble to  conceive,  wlien  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  means  employed  to  guard  the  faith- 
ful against  all  innovation  and  the  restlessness 
of  men  who  ventured  to  impugn  what  had 
been,  until  their  time,  peaceably  and  unani- 
mously believed : to  shelter  and  secure,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  attacks  of  Arians,  Nestorians, 
Berengarians,  and  of  other  dissenters,  the 
apostolic  dogmas  of  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Son  of  Grod,  of  the  divine  maternity  in 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sa- 
craments, of  transubetantiation  and  the  real 
presen  ce  of  Christ  in  the  eucbaris  t,  &.c.  Hence 
the  Roman  church,  far  from  incurring  the 
guilt  of  novelty,  never  ceased  to  exert  her  au- 
thority, her  zeal,  and  her  vigilance  against  the 
authors  of  novelties. 

As  to  herself,  the  faith  which  she  professes 
was  not  only  at  all  times  held  unaltered  and 
inviolate,  it  was  even  rendered  unchangeable 
by  her  constantly  avowed  maxims,  and  by  the 
very  form  of  her  constitution.  Always  adher- 
ing to  the  principle  of  perfect  unity  of  belief, 
whilst  a strict  obligation  was  laid  on  every  one 
of  her  numerous  bishops  to  watch  attentively 
for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  deposit ; no 
one  could  ever  attempt  to  introduce  a change 
into  any  part  of  her  creed,  without  setting  him- 
self in  open  opposition  with  them,  and  incur- 
ring the  necessary  alternative  of  either  retract- 
ing his  novel  opinion,  or,  in  compliance  vvith 
the  injunction  of  our  Lord,  of  being  cut  off 
like  a heathen  and  a publican  from  the  body  of 
the  fakhfuL  In  virtue  of  the  same  vital  prin- 
ciple of  unity  and  unchangeableness  of  faith, 
the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  church  constantly 
professed  themselves  to  be  bound,  in  forming 
their  decisions,  to  hold  what  had  been  every 
where,  always  and  unanimously  believed, 
quod  vtiqm,  quod  seihiMr,  quod  oh  omnibw  ere- 
Mum  e$t.  How,  with  such  a principle  and 
rule  of  conduct,  could  even  the  slightest  reli- 
gious innovatioa  take  place,  and,  if  we  join  to 
this  the  promise  of  Christ’s  perpetual  assist- 
ance, where  could  there  be  a surei  means  and 
a better  guaranteeof  the  preservation  ofapostolic 
doctrine? 


To  exemplify  this  by  some  obvious  and 
striking  fact,  as  we  have  done  in  alluding  to 
the  Protestant  side  of  the  question,  let  us  view 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  council  of  Trent 
based  its  decrees  on  the  canon  of  Soriptnre, 
or  catalogue  of  inspired  writings  which  all 
Catholics  admit.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our 
opponents  who  does  not  seriously  object  to  k, 
as  to  a profane  novelty  which  blends  the  sa- 
cred books  of  Scripture  with  mere  apocrypha ; 
and  yet  we  find  it  not  only  admitted  by  the 
whole  church  during  ten  or  eleven  hundred 
years  before  Luther’s  time,  but  likewise  pro- 
posed to  the  faithful  during  the  first  ages  by  a 
council  of  seventy  bishops  held  at  Rome  in  the 
year  494,  under  Pope  Gelasius  I,  by  the  third 
council  of  Carthage  in  397,  with  which  an- 
other African  council,  held  twenty  years  later, 
and  composed  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
bishops,  perfectly  agreed;  by  a council  of 
Hippo  in  393;  by  Pope  St  Innocent  I ; in  his 
famous  decretal  of  the  year  405,  and  by  St 
Augustin  in  his  second  book  on  the  Christian 
doctrine,  written  about  the  same  time.  These 
various  authorities,  so  weighty  and  so  respecta- 
ble of  themselves,  and  rendered  still  more  so 
by  the  fact  of  their  own  express  adhesion  to 
the  tradition  of  the  more  ancient  fathers,*  ac- 
knowledge and  declare  to  be  divinely  inspired 
all  the  books  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Vulgate  and  in  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent.  This  same  canon  or  catalogue  was 
also  found  in  the  vulgate  or  Italic  version  of 
the  whole  Bible,  which  was  used  in  most  parts 
of  the  western  church  during  the  remotest  p»> 
riod  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  far  back  as  tha 
time  or  nearly  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Nay, 
it  is  the  same  with  that  admitted  by  the  east- 
ern societies  of  Christians,  who  like  Catholics 
ground  their  admission  of  all  these  books  as 
sacred  and  canonical  Scripture,  on  ancient, 
primitive,  and  apostolic  tradition,  as  may  bt 
seen  in  the  authentic  documents  collected  and 
pulfiisbed  by  the  authors  of  PtrpHuiU  de  la 
Foi.f 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  council  of  Trent, 

* A pabibm  i$ta  mecepimut  in  ecdetia  legendth  njs 
the  third  coaneil  of  Carthage  with  Pope  Innocent  1 ; sm 
in  tact  there  ia  not  oae  of  the  books  ngeeted  by  Fro- 
testauta  oa  apoervpha,  which  we  do  not  find  quoted  as 
sacred  Scripture  oy  several  fathers  of  those  primitiva 
tinea.  See  Jaaaeaa,  Hemen.  Sacr.  c.  i,  aad  fiellana. 
De  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  i,  cap.  7—16. 

t Yol.  iii,  Paris,  1S74,  pp.  570,  578,  579,  582,  583, 
784, 735,  755, 772,  773, 781,  Ac. 
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ia  determinifig  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  it  is 
admitted  by  all  Catholics,  did  nothing  else  than 
follow  the  unanimous,  constant,  and  perpetual 
tradition  of  the  whole  Christian  church  from 
the  time  of  hs  origin.  That  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  other  definitions  of  that  council 
against  the  tenets  of  Luther,  Zuinglius  and 
Calvin,  is  equally  evident,  not  only  from  the 
writings  of  Catholic  controvertists,  ^llarmine, 
Bossuet,  Milner,  &c.,  but  even  from  the  acts, 
decrees,  and  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent 
itself.  Hence  the  claims  of  the  Roman  church 
are  fully  and  superabundantly  proved:  it  is 
quite  as  manifest  that  the  code  of  her  doctrines 
comes  from  the  apostles,  as  it  is  incontestable 
that  that  of  Protestants  does  not,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  mere  novelties. 

Question  2.  Jn  which  cf  the  heo  societie# , 
the  Caiholiie  or  the  Protestant,  do  we  find  aper^ 
petuatum  (f  the  apostdie  rmnistry  f 

Although  this  question  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  answer  it  well,  to  premise  a few  distinct  ob- 
servations. 

1.  There  eannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
Christ  our  Lord,  in  establishing  the  apostolic 
ministry,  intended  it  to  last  without-interrup- 
tion  to  the  end  of  ages.  " Go  ye,^*  said  he  to 
his  disciples,  **  and  teach  all  nations ; baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I have  com- 
manded you ; and,  behold,  1 am  with  you  aU 
days,even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.”* 
What  does  this  splendid  text  signify,  but  that 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  which  began  in  the 
apostles,  is  to  persevere  without  interruption 
in  their  successors  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  that  there  must  be  in  the  church  one  con> 
tinued  series  of  pastors,  teaching  and  baptiz- 
ing, and  governing  the  faithful  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  Christ,  with  a positive 
assurance  of  his  perpetual  protection  ? In  fact, 
as  there  will  always  be  upon  earth,  until  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  men  to  be  taught,  to  be 
baptized,  to  be  directed  in  the  ways  of  salva- 
tion, must  there  not  also  be  persons  constantly 
empowered  toezercise  thesesacred  functionsac- 
cording  to  the  form  originally  instituted? 
This  is  explained  by  St.  Paul  in  the  following 
words,  which  are  themselves  a proof  of  the  con- 

*  Matt.  EXTiii,  19,  20. 


stant  duration  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry: 
**  Some,  he  (Christ)  gave  to  be  apostles,  and 
some  prophets,  and  other  evangelists,  and 
others  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfection 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  onto 
the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ : till  we 
all  meet  in  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God.”* 

2.  This  constant  succession  of  pastors,  how- 
ever, though  necessary,  is  not  sufficient  of  it- 
self to  establbh  a society  of  Christians  in  the 
line  of  the  true  apostolic  ministry ; otherwise, 
the  Arians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians, 
the  Donatists,  notwithstanding  their  errors  and 
schism,  could  have  claimed  for  their  respective 
sects  the  title  of  apostolic,  so  long  as  they  re- 
tained a valid  ordination.  But  there  is  an- 
other condition  absolutely  required  in  order  to 
be  linked  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles, 
viz : a lawful  mission,  or  authoritative  faculty 
given  by  one  to  whom  this  right  belongs,  of 
preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and 
performing  the  other  sacred  functions  condu- 
cive to  the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  souls. 
Without  this  regular  mission,  which  the  very 
name  of  apostle  (envoy)  implies  and  presup- 
poses, any  one  who  presumes  to  exercise  a 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, is,  both  in  the  eyes  of  reason  and  of 
faith,  a profane  intruder,  usurping  a charge 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  he  has  no  ti- 
tle, no  right,  no  power,  and  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  church.  *‘How,”  says  the  Scripture, 

shall  they  call  on  him  (G^)  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ? Or  how  shall  they  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a preacher  ? and 
how  can  they  prSich  unless  they  be  sent?”t 
Even  in  civil  society,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
thrust  himself  into  a public  employment  unless 
he  is  called  to  it  by  lawful  authority;  how 
much  less  can  any  one  be  allowed  to  do  this 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  in  that  society  whose 
author  and  founder  is  the  Son  of  God  ? What 
an  astonishing  temerity  would  it  not  be  to  in- 
trude one’s  self  into  the  ministry  of  souls, 
and  undertake  to  exercise  its  sublime  func- 
tions without  vocation,  order  or  mission,  es- 
pecially when  we  learn  from  St  Paul  that 
**  neither  doth  any  man  take  the  honor  to  him- 
self, but  he  that  is  called  by  God,  as  Aaron 
was.  So  also  Christ  did  not  glorify  himself  to 

• Ephcf.  iv,  11—13.  t Rom.  x,  14, 16. 
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be  made  a high  priest : but  he  that  said  to  him: 
Thou  art  my  Sod,  this  day  have  I begotten 
thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  place: 
Thou  art  a priest  for  ever  according  to  the  or> 
der  of  Melchisedec.”*  After  this,  it  should 
not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  God  rebuked 
so  severely  the  false  prophets  of  old,  who 
dared  to  preach  in  his  name,  though  he  had 
not  sent  them ; and  that  in  the  new  law  Christ 
gives  the  names  of  thieves  aud  robbers  to  all 
such  usurpers  of  the  holy  ministry .f  It  was 
but  an  act  of  justice  also,  that  the  Almighty  in- 
flicted the  most  awful  punishment  which  has 
been  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  upon  Core, 
Dathan  and  Abiron,  who,  for  having  attempted 
to  usurp  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  the  au- 
thority of  Moses,  were  swallowed  up  alive  by 
the  earth,  in  presence  of  all  the  people4 
3.  It  is  the  duty  of  him  who  calls  himself  an 
apostle  or  envoy  of  heaven,  and  wishes  to  be 
acknowledged  as  such,  to  exhibit  the  authentic 
proofs  and  credentials  of  his  commission.  If, 
in  order  to  be  invested  with  apostolic  powers, 
it  were  enough  to  claim  them  and  to  give 
one’s  own  bare  word  for  it,  every  daring  inno- 
vator would  have  reason  on  his  side,  and  Ma- 
homet himself,  the  famous  impostor  of  Mecca, 
would  have  been  justified  in  assuming  the 
character  of  prophet  and  establishing  a new  re- 
ligion. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  this  cannot 
by  any  means  be  sanctioned  by  divine  Provi- 
dence ; nor  will  doubtful,  equivocal,  aitd  ques- 
tionable evidence  be  suflficient  to  show  that  a 
man  is  an  ambassador  of  heaven,  and  to  enti- 
tle him  to  confidence  and  belief.  The  Al- 
mighty does  not  wish  that  bis  church  should 
rest  upon  doubts  and  uncertainties ; the  more 
strictly  he  requires  of  us  to  hear  and  obey 
those  who  speak  to  us  in  his  name,  the  more 
he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  veracity,  his 
sanctity,  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  bis 
justice,  to  furnish  them  with  such  authentic 
testimonials  and  evidences  of  their  mission, 
that  every  one  who  sincerely  searches  after  the 
troth  may  easily  discover  it  and  discern  the 
real  apostle  from  a mere  impostor.^  And  so, 

•Hcb.  T.  4-6.  tJer-  16— 21— 32— John  x,  1. 

t Numb.  XTi,  24 — 31—33. 

§This  wu  expressly  acknowledged  and  eren  enforced 
with  great  strength  by  Luther  against  the  Anabaptists, 
when  they  first  arose  in  Germany.  He  coanaelled  the 
manstrates  to  put  these  questions  to  them  ; “ Who 
confided  to  you  the  office  of  teaching?  and  who  com- 
missioned  you  to  preach  ? If  they  answer,  God,  then 
let  the  magistrates  say,  prove  ihU  to  tit  by  some  evi- 
dent  miracle : for  so  God  makes  known  his  will,  when 


in  fact,  has  it  always  happened  whenever  the 
Almighty,  by  a special  interpositioD  of  his  pro- 
vidence, has  deputed  any  individual  as  his 
minister  and  his  ambassador  to  men.  No  one  is 
ignorant  of  the  splendid  prodigies  by  which 
Moses  proved  his  supernatural  mission.  The 
true  prophets  also  all  proved  their  authority, 
either  by  mimcles  or  by  the  fulfilment  of  their 
prophecies,  as  well  as  by  the  eminent  sanctity 
of  their  lives.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the 
new  law : the  apostles  exhibited  in  their  per- 
sons and  their  ministry  those  heavenly  quali- 
fications, those  numerous  acts  of  miraculous 
power,  which  visibly  showed  that  they  were 
sent  by  God.  It  is  written  of  them  that  their 
preaching  was  confirmed  by  signs,  and  won- 
ders, and  mighty  deeds  and  Christ  himself 
appealed  very  particularly  to  his  works,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  continual  miracles  which  he 
wrought  among  the  Jews,  in  order  to  con> 
vince  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father.f 
After  these  examples,  who,  that  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  credentials,  will  presume  to 
call  himself  an  apostle,  and  claim,  upon  no 
other  proof  than  his  bare  assertion,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  envoy  of  heaven  and  the  special 
minister  of  the  Most  High,  divinely  appointed 
to  establish  in  his  name  a new  form  of  reli- 
gion! 

4.  When  rebgion  is  once  established,  a 
lawful  mission  to  teach  and  govern  the  faith- 
ful, may  be  received  and  exhibited  in  another 
way,  viz : by  regular  communication  of  it  from 
those  to  whom  God  originally  granted  that 
power.  In  this  case  (as  well  as  in  the  first, 
when  one  proves  bis  authority  by  miracles) 
there  is  a divine  and  well  authenticated  mis- 
sion : it  also  comes  from  God,  through  a 
medium  established  by  himself;  exactly  as  the 
fruits  and  the  productions  of  the  earth,  though 
they  come  to  us  through  the  agency  of  second- 
ary causes,  are  not  less  gifts  of  the  divine 
goodness  than  those  which  replenished  the 

be  ebaoTCt  the  institutions  which  he  had  before  estab- 
lished.'*^ (Sleidan,  De  statu  Relig,  lib.  r.)  Also 
when  his  own  disciple,  Carlostad,  had  begun  to  ont-ic- 
form  his  matter,  he  not  only  checked  bis  insolence  for 
so  doing,  but  he  loudly  called  upon  him  to  produce  the 
testimonials  of  his  dirine  commistion,  as  otherwise  he 
was  undesenring  of  any  credit.  These  questions,  it  is 
troe,  were  perfectly  applicable  to  the  great  reformer 
himself;  nor  could  he  gire  better  proofs  of  his  own  pre- 
tended apostleship  than  others  did  of  theirs ; yet  his 
conduct  towards  them  and  his  arowal  of  the  principle 
just  stated,  are  not  less  remarkable. 

• Mark  xti,  20.  Acts  v,  12.  2 Corinth,  xii,  12- 
t John  T,  36. 
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earthly  paradise,  because  by  him,  and  by  him 
aloiie,  were  these  secondary  causes  created  and 
are  they  still  maintained.  Thus,  among  the 
Hebrewa  of  old,  the  Almighty,  after  haring 
established  and  vindicated  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  by  splendid  prodigies,  wished  that  it 
should  alferwards  be  regularly  transmitted, 
without  new  miracles,  to  his  children  and 
descendants,  so  as  to  oblige  all  the  people  to 
acknowledge  them  as  priests  from  the  mere 
exhibition  of  their  genealogy.  Thus,  while  it 
is  certain  that  every  lawful  mission  must  come 
iVom  Qod,  and  must  be  authorized  by  God,  so 
as  to  make  it  easily  discernible  from  imposture 
and  usurpation ; we  Should  admit,  also,  that 
there  ate  two  kinds  of  divine  mission,  not 
different  in  substance,  but  in  the  mode  of 
reception:  one,  which  proceeds  from  €h>d’8 
immediate  will  and  choice,  and  another,  which 
is  transmitted  in  regular  or  canonical  succes- 
sion by  those  who  originally  received  it  from 
Gk)d.*  We  see  the  first  expressed  in  the 
gospel,  when  Christ  said  to  his  dbciples,  afier 
his  resurrection : ''As  the  Father  hath  sent 
me,  1 also  send  you  — Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations — preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  and  also  when,  before  his  pas- 
sion, having  chosen  the  twelve  whom  he 
called  apostles,  be  sent  them  to  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  "power  over  unclean  spirits,  to'  cast 
them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases 
and  all  manner  of  sicknesses.^’ As  to  the 
second,  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
when  the  apostles,  having  already  founded 

* Here,  alto,  we  hare  the  exprett  acknowledgment 
of  Luther,  in  the  treatise  wbicn  he  wrote  about  the 
year  1534,  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrate.  He 
auys  “ that  the  magistrates  ought  not  to  suffer  either 
ate  BMemUiet,  or  the  preaching^  of  any  one  who 
not  been  lawfully  called;  that,  if  the  Anabaptists 
bad  been  repressed  as  soon  as  they  began  to  spread 
their  dogmas  without  any  sneh  call,  Germany  would 
have  been  spared  many  evils;  that  no  man  who  is 
tmly  pions  ought  to  undertake  any  thing  without  a 
vocation,  and  that  not  even  an  evangelist  (meaning  a 
Lntheran)  should  preach  in  a congregation  of  papists, 
without  we  eoneent  qf  iU  jKutor,  **  This  I say,*’ 
added  he,  **  to  warn  the  magistrates  that  they  should 
discard  preachers  of  this  kind,  unless  they  exhibit  good 
and  sure  testimonials  of  their  vocation,  eithsb  pbom 
God,  or  pbom  mbk;  otherwise,  let  them  not  be 
admitted,  though  they  should  even  preach  the  pare 
gospel,  or  be  aagels  from  heaven.”  (In  Pt.  82,  De 
Mogistr.)  All  this  amounts  to  the  declaration  that 
there  mast  be  either  miracles  to  prove  an  extraordi* 
nary  mission,  or  the  call  of  the  existing  pastors,  to 
establish  a reeular  and  ordinary  mission. 

t John  XX,  21 ; Matth.  xxviii,  19 ; Mark  xvi,  15. 

tLuke  vi,  13,  and  ix,  1,  2;  Mark  iii,  13, 14, 15; 
Matth.  X,  1,  5,  etc. 


many  churches,  e.  g.,  those  of  Derbe,  Lystra, 
Iconium,  Antioch,  " ordained  for  them  priests 
in  every  church;”*  and  still  more  explicitly 
in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus  and  to 
Timothy,  where  he  tells  the  one  "to  ordain 
priests  in  every  city,”  and  recommends  to  the 
other  not  to  impose  hands  lightly  upon  any 
man,  but  to  choose  faithful  men  who  should 
be  fit  to  teach  others  abo.f  The  first  of  these 
two  sorts  of  mission  is  called  extraordvnaryy 
because  it  is  seldom  conferred,  and  because, 
too,  its  evidences  are  not  drawn  from  the 
common  and  established  order  of  things;  the 
second  » called  ordinary,  because  it  is  con^ 
monly  made  use  of  by  the  Almighty  to  mani- 
fest his  wiU  to  men,  and  is  conferred  according 
to  certain  rules  originally  established  either  by 
himself,  or  by  the  apostles  and  their  success- 
ors in  his  name. 

In  th£  Catholic  chubch,  these  principles 
find  a most  obvious,  easy  and  satisfactory  ap- 
plication. As  we  have  just  8een,'the  apostles 
received  their  mission  from  Christ,  the  eternal 
and  only  Son  of  God;  they  proved  it  to  the 
Jews  and  gentiles  among  whom  they  preached 
the  gospel,  by  incontestable  miracles;  in  pro- 
portion as  they  advanced  in  their  apostolic  ca- 
reer, they  communicated  it,  in  various  degrees, 
to  bishops  whom  they  consecrated  and  to  priests 
whom  they  ordained,  and  appointed  pastors 
over  the  churches  or  congregations  which 
they  had  founded.  These  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  transmitted  the  same  to  tbeir  successors, 
and  80  invariably  did  this  communication  of 
the  sacred  title  continue  to  take  place,  that 
there  cannot  be  adduced,  in  reference  to  the 
Catholic  church,  the  example  of  a single  au- 
thorized pastor  having  been  appointed  in  a 
different  way,  that  is,  without  the  previous 
imposition  of  hands  and  the  form  of  institution 
admitted  or  prescribed  by  the  existing  minis- 
try. Hence,  the  pastors  of  that  church  are 
invested  with  a divine  commission  which  was 
authenticated  in  its  first  possessors  by  the  mi- 
raculous gifts  which  they  received,  and  is 
equally  so  in  its  actual  possessors  by  an  un- 
interrupted and  canonical  succession.  The 
words  of  Christ  and  of  his  disciples,  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  being  deputed  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  and  the  mode  of  deputation, 
are  daily  verified  among  Catholics,  and  the 

* Acts  xiv,  22. 

t Tit.  i,  5 ; 1 Tim.  v,  22;  and  2 Tim.  ii,  2. 
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diyine  commission  once  delivered  to  the  apos- 
tles^ still  remains  in  their  society. 

Nor  does  it  require  much  investigation  to  be 
convinced  of  this  unbroken  chain  of  the  pas- 
torship in  the  Catholic  church,  and  to  perceive 
that  it  began  with  the  apostles  themselves. 
As  the  particular  churches  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, are  all  united  in  a common  centre,  the 
church  of  Rome,  whose  bishop  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  of  divine  right,  their  visible  head 
and  chief  pastor,  from  whom  the  inferior 
bishops  receive  their  bolls  of  institution  for 
their  respective  diocesses,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  all  of  them  are  included  in  the  line  of  the 
apostolic  ministry;  for  this  purpose  we  have 
only  to  exhibit  the  magnihcent  series  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  the  glorious  founder 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  chosen  apostle 
to  whom  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  intrust- 
ed the  care  of  his  whole  flock.*  This  mode  of 
argument  should  be  the  more  acceptable  to  all, 
as,  in  pursuing  it,  we  merely  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancient  fathers,  St.  Irenaeus,  St  Opta- 
tus,  St  Epiphanius,  and  St  Augustine,  ail  of 
whom  thought  that  they  could  not  belter  refute 
the  schismatical  societies  of  their  age,  and  prove 
against  them  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  to  an  apostolic  origin,  than  by 
placing  before  their  eyes  the  catalogue  of  its 
chief  pastors  in  the  see  of  Rome,  including 
St  Peter  himself.  The  fact  of  that  uninter- 
rupted succession  is  conclusively  established 
by  these  holy  doctors;  by  St  Irenxust  and 
St.  EpiphaDius,^  with  Eusebius  the  historian,^ 
for  the  first  two  ages  of  Christianity,  and  by 
St  Optatusj  and  St  Augustine,1  for  two  hun- 
dred years  more,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  series  of  the  Roman 
pontifls  from  this  last  period,  when  the  whole 
civilized  world  professed  Christianity,  is  so 
well  attested  by  various  writings  and  docu- 
ments, that  we  know  not  only  the  name,  and 
the  order,  but  even  the  precise  duration  of  the 
reign  of  each  succeeding  pope.  Now,  if  the 
ancient  fathers  just  mentioned  presented  the 
list  of  St.  Peter’s  successors  as  a triumphant 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  church, 
at  a time  when  that  series  of  chief  pastors 

♦ John  xxi,  16,  17. 

t Adfersos  haerepcs,  lib.  iii,  e.  3. 

^ Advcmui  haeresca,  lib  i,  haer.  zxTii,  o.  6. 

§ Ek»lct.  Hist.  lib.  ii— rii. 

II  Dc  «chiam.  Doiiatist.  Jib.  ii,  o.  3. 

S Epist.  5.^,  uliat  165/n;  2. 


comprised  no  more  than  two,  or,  at  the  moat, 
four  centuries;  how  much  more  triumphant 
and  convincing  should  it  appear  at  present, 
when,  having  continued  unbroken  and  unim- 
paired during  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  it  boasts 
of  a duration  of  eighteen  hundred  years! 

It  is  but  a miserable  cavil  on  the  part  of  our 
separated  brethren  to  object  against  it  the  vices 
of  certain  popes,  or  the  pretensions  of  others 
who  endeavored  to  usurp  the  papacy:  the 
vices  of  the  former  were  no  more  a hindrance 
to  their  lawful  authority,  than  were  those  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old,  of  whom  our 
Saviour  said : **  The  Scribes  and  the  Phari- 
sees have  sitten  on  the  chair  of  Moses.  AU, 
thtrrfore,  vfhaUoever  they  9haU  $ay  to  you,  o6- 
itrve  and  do : but  according  to  their  works  do 
ye  not”*  As  to  anti> popes  or  mere  pretend- 
ers to  the  papacy,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  since  they  are  excluded  from  the  regu* 
lar  succession  of  the  Roman  pontifls,  which, 
in  their  time  as  at  every  other  period,  waa 
kept  up  by  those  whe  had  been  canonically 
elected,  duly  ordained,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  generality  or  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
church.  In  either  case,  therefore,  the  fact  of 
this  regular  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
chief  pastors  remains  incontestable.f 

From  these  remarks  we  may  infer  that  no- 
thing is  more  easy  for  a Catholic,  in  whatever 
diocess  and  congregation  he  may  be,  than  to 
be  assured  of  his  being  a member  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  of  that  only  true  society  which  was 
established  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone!”*  He  knows  with 
certainty  that  his  immediate  pastor  is  sent  by 
his  bishop,  and  that  his  bishop  was  appointed 
by  the  pope,  in  whose  communion  he  con- 
tinues, as  likewise  in  that  of  all  the  other 
Catholic  bishops  throughout  the  world ; final- 
ly, he  knows  with  equal  certainty,  by  a mere 
glance  at  the  tree  of  apostolical  succession, 
that  the  pope  is  the  only  true  successor  of  St. 
Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles  (thus  called  by 
all  Christian  antiquity,  Eusebius,  St  Jerom, 

* Matth.  xxiii,  2,  3. 

t We  think  it  quite  niinecetsary  to  refute  here  the 
ridiculous  tale  of  the  pretended  popess  Joan,  which  i« 
now  exploded  and  rejected  by  all  I»*amed  critics,  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Protestant.  See  Milner,  End  ^ RiUg. 
Controv.  part  ii,  left,  xxx;  — Bergier,  Diction  oe 
lyteol.t  art.  Pape$9e  Jeanne;  — EeT^rit  de  IMbniix, 
Tol.  ii;  p.  30 ; — Blonde!,  Casanbon,  etc. 

X Epbes.  ii,  20. 
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St  Aofiitlbie,  dtcw)^  to  whom  the  kefB  of  the 
kkigdom  of  heaven  were  fiven^  and  the  im- 
moveable lock  upon  which  the  ehuceh  wae 
built  bjr  (he  haade  of  God  himself  1 * What 
mofe  could  be  deeired  hf  an  individual  for  his 
perfect  satisfaction  and  security?  ^^What  a 
subject  of  consoktion  for  the  children  of  GodI’’ 
exokims  Bossuet.  What  conviction  of  truth 
in  every  one  of  them^  when  he  sees  that,  from 
Innocent  XI  (now  Oiegory  XVI),  who  at 
present  so  worthily  occupies  the  fiist  see  in 
the  church,  we  ascend  without  interruption  to 
St  Peter,  whom  Christ  our  Lord  appointed 
prince  of  the  apostles ; whence,  tracing^  up 
the  line  of  the  pontiffii  who  ministered  under 
^ law,  we  reach  the  time  of  Aaron  and 
Moses;  thence  we  pass  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tiiarcbs,  and  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
world  ( What  a suceeasioB  I what  a tradition ! 
what  a wonderful  concatenation  I If  our  mind, 
naturally  uncertain,  and  rendeved  by  that 
uncertainty  the  sport  of  its  own  reasonings, 
requires  a sure  authority  to  guide  and  deter- 
mine it  in  those  questions  where  salvation  is 
concerned,  what  greater  authority  than  that  of 
the  Catholic  church,  which  embraces  within 
hsdf  all  the  authority  of  past  ages,  and  the 
ancient  traditions  of  nianldnd  up  to  their  first 
origin? 

Can  Protestants  show  any  thing  Kke  this? 
Maraiainittg  as  they  do,  and,  as  was  stated  at 
the  opening  of  this  article,  that  their  ministry  or 
form  of  ecclesiastieal  government  is  in  perfect 
accordance  wish  that  of  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  times,  let  them  show  the  origin  of 
their  chufches ; let  them  unfold  the  order  of 
their  bishops,  in  a constant  and  regular  suo- 
eession,  so  as  to  make  k appear  well  that  their 
first  bishop  was  preceded  and  appointed  in  hn 
see  by  some  of  the  apostles,  or  some  of  the 
apostolic  men  who  persevered  unto  the  end  in 
the  communion  of  the  apostles.  For  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  apostolic  churches  exhibit 
and  make  good  their  title4  But,  which  of  the 

•Mstth.  TT,  18, 19. 

tDifcoorM  oa  Uoivert.  Hitt.,  part  ii,  o.  SO. 

fTheae  queitiooi  are  the  retr  tame  that  TertolHan 
Snmeriy  pet  to  the  dMoipleaof  Mareion  and  Valentine, 
IB  these  words : **  Coofingant  tale  aliquid  hwretioi. . . 
Si  qni  andent  interserere  se  wtati  apostolicw  . . . edant 
origines  eoclesianim  snamm;  eeolvaatordineBS  episoo- 
ponun  saomm,  ita  per  suoaesaioneB  ah  initio  dccurren- 
tem,  nt  primos  ille  episoopns  aliquem  ex  apostolis,  rel 
spovtolieis  viris,  qni  tamen  can  apOstolis  perseTerae»- 
rit,  babuerit  auciorem  vel  antecenorem.  Hoo  eaim 
modo  eoclesMB  apostolica  cehsas  saos  defemnt. — Z>s 
prmeripL  e.92. 

Von.  IIL— No.  12. 


IVotestettl  oofBiniiiiides  will  undertake  to  do 
Am  ? Were  say  one  of  them  to  undertake  it, 
would  not  the  attempt  immediately  turn  to  its 
own  confiision? 

We  are  free  to  say  that  firis  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  esse,  for  the  very  plain  reason 
that  BO  one  can  change  the  past  and  create  for 
hknsslf  predecessors  that  never  existed. 

Nor  do  we  consider  our  Anglican  or  Epis- 
copalian brethren  as  forming  sny  exception  to 
these  remarln,  notwkhstanding  their  great 
desire  and  continual  effort  to  convinoe  both 
thcmoelves  and  otbeiu,  that  tbeir  ministry 
comes  through  a regular  succession  from  the 
apostles.  It  is  a vain  desire  and  fruitless 
effort;  for,  were  it  even  granted,  which  how- 
ever we  do  not,  that  they  possess  a vahd 
priesthood  and  a valid  episcopacy,  the  unan- 
swerable difiBcuhy  proposed  by  Tertullian  to 
the  dissentereof  his  age,  would  always  recur : 

Let  them  show  the  origin,  of  tbeir  church. 
Let  them  exhibit  the  series  of  their  pastors,^ 
etc.  Were  Cranmer  and  Parker,  their  first 
mhbishops,  appmated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury by  one  of  the  aposdes  or  canonical  sue- 
cesaors  of  the  aposdes?  Did  they  persevere  in 
the  communion  of  the  episcopal  body  spread 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the 
oommtmion  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  In 
the  see  of  Rome  ? Did  they  continue,  with 
the  members  of  the  more  ancient  church,  in 
the  profession  of  the  same  articles  of  faith,  m 
the  participation  of  the  same  sacred  rites,  and 
in  the  unity  of  the  same  government?  If  they 
failed  in  all  this,  as  they  evidently  did,  of  what 
avail  is  it  to  the  J^iscopahans  of  the  preseitt 
day  to  set  forth  a catalogue  of  the  archbishope 
of  Canterbury,  from  St  Augustine  whom  Pope 
Gregory  the  great  sent  to  fingland,  down  to 
Cranmer  and  Parker,  the  authors  of  the  present 
Anglican  hierarchy,  and  from  Cranmer  and 
Parker  down  to  our  own  time?  What  hae 
this  second  series  to  do  with  the  first?  How 
can  it  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
it,  whilst  it  is  so  different  from  it  in  discipline 
and  belief,  md  all  that  was  held  and  taught 
and  practised  by  the  former,  has  been  discarded 
by  the  latter?  Again,  how  can  the  Anglican 
and  Episcopalian  prelates,  who  acknowledge 
a temporal  king  or  queen  for  the  head  of  their 
church,  or  acknowledge  no  head  at  all,  he 
called  and  considered  the  successore  of  the 
aneieBt  Catholic  bishopeof  their  once  Catholic 
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country^  which  uniibnnly  lerered  the  Romam 
pontiff  as  chief  pastor  onder  Christ  and 
the  visiUe  head  of  the  church  upon  earth? 
Does  not  this  fact  alone  manifestly  show  that 
the  hue  of  apost^  succession  is  entirely 
broken,  not  only  among  all  those  Protestant 
denominations  that  admit  no  episcopacy,  but 
among  Episcopalians  also,  and  that,  as  loag 
as  they  do  not  reunite  themselTea  to  it  by  a 
sincere  return  to  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity, 
their  situation,  despite  a certain  show  of  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy  and  discipline,  is  fully  as 
deplorable  as  that  of  the  eastern  schismatic 
Chnstians,  who,  notwithstanding  the  palid 
ordination  of  their  ministers  which  they  may 
hare  preserved,  are  not  less  heterodox  socie- 
ties, and  branches  completely  cut  off  from  the 
apostolical  tree  of  the  church  of  Christ? 

Let  us  again  hear  Bossuet : The  society,” 
says  he,  which  Christ  has  founded  upon  the 
rock,  and  over  which  he  has  appointed  St 
Peter  and  his  successors  to  preside,  is  made 
manifest  by  its  own  perpetuity,  and  shows  in 
its  everlasting  duration  the  stamp  of  its  divine 
origin.  This  is  the  succession  which  no  other 
society  than  the  true  church,  no  heresy,  no 
sect  whatever  can  possess.  It  may  he  that  the 
innovators  who  established  the  various  sects 
of  dissenters  among  Christians,  have  rendered 
faith  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  less  humble 
and  less  submissive,  by  denying  mysteries 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  senses.  They 
could  dazzle  men  indeed  by  their  eloquence 
and  seeming  piety,  attract  them  by  the  love  of 
novelty,  gain  them  over  by  flattering  their  pas- 
sions, their  cupidity,  and  giving  ^ven  license 
to  pride  and  to  the  senses;  in  a word,  they 
could  easily  deceive  themselves  or  deceive 
others;  for  nothing  is  more  consistent  with 
human  frailty.  But  they  could  not  boast  of 
having  wrought  any  miraale  whatsoever  in 
public,  nor  did  they  ground  their  religion  upon 
positive  facts  to  which  their  followers  could 
bear  testimony ; moreover,  their  case  involves 
a perplexing  and  obvious  circumstance  which 
they  never  will  be  able  to  conceal,  viz.,  the 
circumstance  of  their  nov^y.  It  will  ever 
appear  manifest  to  the  whole  world,  that  both 
themselves  and  the  sects  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  once  withdrew  from  that  numerous  body 
and  ancient  church  which  was  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  which  St  Peter  and  his 
successors  held  the  first  place,  as  every  new 


sect  was  compelled  to  admit  The  moment 
of  the  separation  will  always  remain  so  well 
known,  that  the  innovators  themselves  will 
never  be  able  to  deny  it,  nor  attempt  so  much 
as  to  refl^  their  origin  to  an  apostolic  source 
through  an  unbroken  succession.  This  is  the 
inevitable  defect  of  all  sects  of  merdy  human 
institution;  no  one  can  change  the  pas^  or 
give  himself  predecessors,  or  produce  the  re- 
troactive effect  of  placing  in  their  hands  a 
charter  which  they  never  received.  The  Ca- 
tholic church  alone  shows  this  undeniable 
series  of  pastors  throughout  all  preceding 
ages. ...  To  her  has  always  and  exclusively 
belonged  the  uninterrupted  succession,  the 
chair  of  unity,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
name  of  Catholic  and  apostolical  church,  the 
authority  of  primitive  times ; nor  has  it  ever 
been  possible  to  show  that  she  had  any  other 
primitive  pastors  than  the  apostles,  or  any 
other  author  than  Jesus  Christ  himself” 

The  want  of  a i^ular  and  consumt  sueces- 
sion  of  pastors  as  far  back  as  the  apostolic 
times,  is  not  however  the  only  unanawmble 
difficulty  to  which  all  Protestant  churches  are 
liaUe;  the  want  of  a lawful  mission  is  equally 
chaigeable  against  every  one  of  them.  Tht 
simple  question,  who  gave  authority  to  yonr 
founders,  and  who  gives  it  to  your  present 
ministers,”  has  always  been  sufficient  to  throw 
them  into  a state  of  inevitable  confusion.  Some 
of  their  party  have  endeavored  to  answer  the 
difficulty,  by  asserting  that  the  authors  of  Pro- 
testantism had  an  ordinary  mission,  derived 
from  the  Roman  church,  in  which  many  of 
them  had  been  ordained  priests  before  the 
separation  took  place.  Others  have  claimed 
an  extraordinary  mission.  According  to  an- 
other system,  the  reformers  derived  all  neces- 
sary authority  to  preach,  to  reform,  to  establish 
separate  congregations,  and  the  like,  from  the 
supreme  will  of  kings,  magistrates,  or  the 
people,  or  at  least  from  the  stern  necessity  of 
circumstances. 

Before  we  undertake  to  examine  success- 
ively those  different  modes  resorted  to  by 
Protestants  for  explaining  the  mission  of  their 
pastors,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  in 
general,  that  the  variety,  or  even  the  contra- 
riety of  their  opinions  on  this  most  important 
subject,  affords  a strong  reason  to  donbt  the 
validity  of  tbeir  claims;  it  shows  that  the 
ground  upon  which  they  stand  is  so  insecure^ 
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that  they  cannot  trust  to  h,  and  that  the  basis 
of  their  religions  system  is  so  precarious  and 
uncertain,  that  they  hare  no  knowledge  of  it 
themselves.  If  the  authors  and  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  reformation  had  been  invested 
with  a real  authority  to  perform  the  above 
mentioned  offices,  would  not  that  authority  be 
easily  discernible?  Would  not  the  Almighty 
have  attached  to  the  missbn  of  th^  new 
envoys  the  same  anthoritative  evidence  which 
he  gave  to  that  of  his  former  apostles?  is  it 
possible  that  he  would  have  neglected  so  im- 
portant a point,  upon  which  the  salvation  of 
millions  depended,  and  permitted  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  opinion,  of  endless  disputes 
and  inevitable  uncertainty?  From  the  mere 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  grounds  of  the  mission 
claimed  by  Protestants  for  their  pastors,  are 
not  clearly  and  unifomdy  ascertained,  even 
among  themselves,  we  are  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude that  they  possess  no  divine  mission  at 
aU. 

This  will  appear  still  plainer  from  the  ex- 
amination of  their  variotts  systems.  In  the 
first  place,  how  can  it  be  seriously  asserted  or 
presupposed  by  some  among  them,  chiefly 
Lutherans  and  Episcopalians,*  that  their 
founders  and  first  pastors  hdd  the  necessary 
ecclesiastical  powers  from  the  Roman  church, 
from  whose  pastors  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived or  derived  the  sacred  rite  of  priestly  or 
episcopal  ordination?  Nothing  could  be  more 
singular  than  a pretension  of  this  kind,  what- 
ever view  may  be  taken  of  it.  1.  Were  its 
validity  admitted,  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  to  justify  the  schism  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  the  Pelagians,  the  Donatists,  and  other 
ancient  sects,  whose  original  leaders  had  no 
less  right  than  those  of  Protestants  to  allege 
that  they  had  been  ordained  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  church,  from  which  they  after- 
wards separated.  2.  It  confounds  ordinaHon 
with  mmion  or  jtarisdkHon,  two  things  very 
distinct,  both  of  which  are  necessary,  and  have 
always  been  required  by  the  church  to  consti- 
tute a true  pastor  of  the  Christian  flock,  and 
the  former  of  which,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
validly  received,  can  never  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  latter.  3.  It  betrays  the  cause 
of  many  other  Protestant  societies,  where  mere 

* Sec  the  volame  placed  at  the  head  of  thb  article, 
jOrurmol  Hisioryqfthi  RiUgioui  DenommaiUnUn  etc. 
|p.  400  and  270. 


kymen  were  taken  from  among  the  congre- 
gation, and  appointed  ministers  without  any 
further  ceremony.  - 4.  It  shows  the  inconsist- 
ency of  our  opponents  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  church,  which  they  sometimes  consi- 
der as  the  real  heir  and  preserver  of  the  divine 
authority  confided  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and 
which  they  represent  at  other  times  (namely, 
when  they  wM  to  justify  their  separation  from 
her)  as  buried  in  corruption,  superstition  and 
idolatry. 

But,  whatever  way  our  adversaries  may 
adopt  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  ideas 
and  explain  thb  whole  subject,  we  propose  to 
them  to  choose  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
foUownig  dilemma : — ^Either  at  the  rise  of  Pro- 
testantbm,  the  Roman  church  was  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  or  it  was  not ; if  she  was, 
Protestants  are  quite  unjustifiable  in  having 
departed  from  her,  since  there  can  never  be  a 
just  reason  to  depart  from  the  true  church  of 
Chrbt^  if  she  was  not,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
lawful  and  divine  mission  could  have  been 
derived  from  her,  since  she  did  not  possess  it 
herself.  Again,  either  the  Roman  church 
could  confer  such  a mission,  or  she  could  not; 
if  she  could  not,  vain  and  illusory  must  be  the 
pretensions  of  our  separated  brethren  which 
we  are  actually  dbcussing;  if  she  could  con- 
fer it,  hen  also  was  the  power  to  take  it  away, 
because  it  b an  undenbble  principle  in  the 
delegation  of  authority,  that  it  can  be  with- 
drawn by  the  same  power  that  granted  it.  As 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  really  withdrawn  from 
the  reformers,  U must  appear  evident  to  every 
one  who  knows  that  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin, 
and  their  associates,  were  cut  ofif  by  a solemn 
act  of  excommunication,  not  only  from  the 
body  of  Catholic  pastors,  but  even  from  that 
of  the  faithful ; and  thb  proceeding,  in  con- 
junction with  their  own  previous  separation 
and  desperate  obstinacy  in  schism,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  it  be  absurdly  supposed  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Roman  church 
agreed  to  continue  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  former  powers,  in  order  that  they  might 
preach  every  where  against  herself,  her  dog- 
mas, her  practices,  and  her  existing  ministry  ? 

It  b plain  that  the  idea  of  deriving  a Pro- 
teiUmt  mimion  from  the  Roman  ekureh  is  utterly 
indefensible.  Hence  many  of  our  adversaries 
have  thought  it  kss  inconsbtent  and  more  pru- 
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dent  to  Mtert  that  the  fonadm  of  their  re- 
ligioue  system  had  receiTed  their  delegation 
from  God  himself^  who  sent  them  with  full 
power  to  reform  the  church  and  revire  Chris- 
tianity upon  earth.  This  was  the  kind  of 
mission  which  Luther  and  Calvin  modestly  at- 
tributed to  themselves  with  how  much  jus- 
tice and  truth  will  presently  be  seen,  after  we 
have  premised  an  important  remark. 

Were  we  to  grant  for  a moment  that  these 
two  great  patriarchs  of  the  reformation  were 
originally  invested  with  any  share  of  an  ex- 
traordinary commission,  it  would  only  foUow 
that  they  turned  the  talent  entrusted  to  them  to 
a very  bad  account  indeed,  and  abused  the 
heavenly  gift  in  carrying  out  purposes  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  those  intended  by  the  Al- 
mighty. In  fact  the  regular  line  of  pastors  and 
successors  of  the  apoaUes  having  been  institu- 
ted by  God  himself,  to  continue  without  inters 
ruption  till  the  eisd  of  the  world,  it  is.  as  ut- 
terly impossible  that  he  should  ever  intend  to 
establish  a new  ministry  hostile  and  contrary 
to  the  first,  as  that  be  should  contradict  himself. 
Consequently  when  be  calls  any  one  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  to  the  sublime  office  of 
preaching  his  divine  word,  or  when  he  grants 
to  those  who  have  already  been  appointed  to 
it  in  the  usual  way,  the  gift  of  prophecy  or 
miracles,  it  is  his  express  and  unchangeable 
wdl  that  these  individuals  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  and  ordinary  pastors  of  his 
church,  preach  the  same  doetcine  with  them, 
participate  with  them  in  the  same  sacred  rites, 
and  be  united  with  them  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment. There  appeared  among  the  ancient 
people  of  Gk)da  long  series  of  prophets,  whose 
immediate  and  extraordinary  commission  from 
heaven  was  evidenced  by  a variety  of  signs : 
can  a single  instance  be  adduced  in  which 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of 
theirchurch,  preached  a doctrine  contrary  to  the 
ancient  doctrine,  or  raised  altar  against  ahar, 
even  in  the  most  depraved  times?  Did  not 
St.  Paul  likewise,  whose  divine  vocation  to  the 
apostleship  was  so  manifestly  proved  by  all 
sorts  of  prodigies,  nnite  with  the  other  apos- 
tles in  preaching  exactly  the  same  gospd, 
**  lest  perhaps,^^  says  he  himself,  he  should 
run  in  vain  ?’’t  Did  he  not  viak  the  difieient 

* Liuth.  Kpist.  ad  falso  uominat.  ordia.  epiaoop.— • 
Calr.  in  Epist.  190  et  in  tract,  deveni  EIccl.  reform. 

t Acts  »,  26,87,  Galat. i,  ld,and ji,L 


cities  mid  churtffies  **  oommanding  them  to 
keep  the  precepts  and  the  decrees  of  the  apos- 
tles and  ancients?’’*  But  did  Luthm  and 
Zhiing^us,  Cranmer  and  Calvin,  act  thus  in 
reference  to  the  ministry  which  they  found 
established  in  the  church?  Did  they  not  fol- 
low precisely  the  opposite  course,  and  conse- 
quently deviate  as  faras  possible  from  the  oon- 
^Qt  of  tnie  envoys  of  heaven  ? 

If  we  have  for  a moment  considered  them 
such,  it  has  been  merely  far  the  sakeof  argument 
The  truth  is  tha^  as  lefmrmers,  they  never  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  mission  any  more  than 
an  ordinary  one ; for  we  have  seen  the  Al- 
mighty never  confides  such  a mission  to  an  in- 
dividual without  manifesting  it  by  plain  and 
satisfactory  evidence,  and  it  is  moreover  cer- 
tain Luther  and  his  associates  did  notfor- 
aish  the  least  sign  or  proof  that  they  were 
possessed  of  it  So  frur  indeed  were  they 
from  proving  their  assumed  apostleship  by 
prophecies  or  miracles,  by  raising  the  dead  to 
life,  boaling  obstinate  diseases  by  a mere  ges- 
ture or  word,  or  displaying  other  evident  ef- 
fects of  a divine  power,  that  they  were  not 
able,  says  Erasmus,  even  to  cure  a lame  horse. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Christ  show  his 
approbation  (d*  Luther’s  design  and  efforts,  by 
the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  Protestant- 
ism was  spread  and  established  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe  ? We  answer,  most  assur- 
edly not  Arianism  and  especially  Mahom^- 
anism  .were  marked  in  their  time  by  a stiU 
more  rapid  and  extensive  progress  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  they  are  not,  however,  on  that  account 
less  heterodox  in  thmr  character.  To  speak 
merely  of  the  establishment  of  Protestantism, 
how  can  this  be  called  a wonder  or  a prodigy 
which  was  entirely  owing  to  human  causes 
and  contrivanqes?  or  how  can  an  approval  of 
the  God  of  sanctity  be  argued  from  facts  which 
were  merely  the  result  of  human  passions? 
What  induced  so  many  friars  and  priests  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  to  become  i^orm- 
ers  but  the  desire  of  exchanging  the  restraints 
of  celibacy  for  the  marriage  state,  despite  the 
sacred  engagements  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselvea  What  attracted  such  mulrnudes 
to  their  sermons  and  rendered  them  docile  to 
the  lessons  vrhieh  they  heard,  hut  a dispositioii 
to  throw  off  the  painful  yoke  of  confession, 

• Actf  XV,  41,  and  xvi,  4.  * 
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penance^  fastiog,  self-denial^  the  obligation  of 
performing  good  works,  &c.?  What  gained 
over  to  their  party  several  kings  and  princes  of 
northern  Europe,  but  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded the  latter  of  seizing  upon  ecclesiastical 
property  and  despoiling  monasteries  and 
churches?  What  bound  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  particular  to  the  ranks  of  Luther’s 
followers,  but  the  formal  permission  which  this 
great  reformer  and  his  associates  gave  him  to 
have  two  wives  at  the  same  time  ? Similar 
effects  were  produced  by  similar  causes  in 
England,  Scotland,  France,  &c.  Snch  is  the 
great  wonder  of  which  Protestantism  boasts ; 
but  who  can  discover  in  all  this  any  thing  like 
a miracle  or  a special  interposition  of  heaven? 
Who  would  not  rather  pronounce  it  the  work 
of  the  very  worst  passions,  and  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  pretended  reformation  ? 

Defeated  on  this  ground,  many  Protestants 
have  had  recourse  to  a more  obvious  and  ap- 
parently easier  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
mission  of  their  pastors,  viz:  the  will  and 
choice  of  the  people,  or  the  appointment  made 
by  the  temporal  prince  or  magistrate.  This 
new  system  seems  to  be  practically  followed 
more  than  any  other  in  the  principal  Protestant 
countries,  though  in  reality  it  is  attended  with 
as  many  difficulties  as  any  of  the  preceding. 
For  the  church  is  not  a human  institution  de- 
pending for  its  existence  and  government  on 
the  will  of  men,  but  an  establishment  of  a su- 
pernatural order,  and  the  regulation  of  which 
depends  exclusively  on  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
not  a civil  community  which,  forming  a con- 
stitution fqr  itself,  may  adopt  any  form  of 
government  that  best  suits  its  political  pur- 
poses, and  any  method  of  appointing  its  rulers, 
but  it  is  a society  founded  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  purchased  with  his  own  bk>od,  and  which 
he  alone  had  a right  to  organize  according  to 
the  rules  of  his  wisdom. 

Now,  whether  we  consult  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  tradition  and  practice  of  the 
church,  we  no  where  see  that  the  power  of 
establishing  pastors  over  the  Christian  flock 
was  ever  vested  in  the  community  at  large  or 
in  the  temporal  sovereign  in  particular } but  we 
every  where  find  thatChristreserved  this  power 
to  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  dele- 
gated it  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors.* 

. ^ Thif  if  not  denyinc  to  Cmw  or  the  people  any 
joft  pririlege,  because  that  which  we  withhold  nerer 
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It  was  he  alone  who  chose  and  called 
unto  him  those  tshom  he  tsotdd  who 

sent  them  to  preach,  to  teach,  to  baptize,  &c. 
who  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  pro- 
phets, and  other  evangelists,  and  others  pas- 
torsand  teachers,’’ &c.^  These  expressions, 
far  from  supposing  in  the  secular  power  or  in 
the  community  a right  to  appoint  their  own 
pastors,  manifestly  intimate  the  contrary  by 
declaring  that  it  was  Christ  himself  who  gave 
pastors  and  teachers  to  his  people. 

What  Christ  did  first  was  done  afterwards 
by  his  apostles  and  their  successors,  but  al- 
ways in  his  name,  and  in  virtue  of  their  com- 
mission implied  in  these  solemn  words : **  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I also  send  you.”$ 
It  was  the  apostles  and  not  the  faithful  who  or- 
dained the  seven  deacons,  and  appointed  them 
to  their  particular  office  in  the  churcb.|  It 
was  St  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  and  not  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  that  established 
priests  in  every  city  through  which  they 
passed,  t It  was  St  Timothy,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  and  not  the  laymen  of  that  city,  that 
St  Paul  famished  with  rules  and  instructions 
for  a prudent  choice  and  ordination  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel.**  In  short,  it  was  St 
Titus,  another  bishop,  and  not  the  people  of 
Crete,  that  was  charged  to  ordain  priests  in 
every  city  of  that  island.ff  In  subsequent 
times  the  appointment  of  pastors  always  took 
place  in  the  same  way,  and  invariably  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source,  the  existing  min- 
istry. Frequently,  it  is  true,  the  consent  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  were  asked  for  the 
election  of  the  person  to  be  ordained ; this  was 
an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops,  and  a wise  precaution  (the  use  of 
which,  with  some  modification,  is  still  retained 
in  the  Catholic  church)  in  ord^  to  ascertain 
with  greater  certainty  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood,  and  render  them 
more  acceptable  to  the  faithful : but  this  pre- 
vious choice  or  consent  of  the  people  was 
never  deemed  either  essentially  requisite  or 
Sufficient  of  itself,  without  the  imposition  of 
hands  and  the  approval  of  the  bishop  or  bish- 

belongc^  to  them;  it  is  onlv  complying  with  Chrisf^t 
divine  injunction,  to  ^ rendmr  to  Gtod  the  things  that 
are  GodV**  Malt,  zxii,  21. 

*Markiii.  Lake  ri.  JohnzT. 

t Matt,  zxviii.  Mark  zri.  John  zv. 

t Eph.  iv.  § John  zx.  ||  Acts  vi. 

T AcU  zir.  **  1 Tub.  ▼,  and  2 Tin.  iK 
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ops^  to  confer  pastoral  authority  on  any  iodi* 
ridual ; nor  can  a single  instance  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary. 

Even  in  the  ancient  law,  the  law  of  figures, 
the  sacerdotal  dignity  and  the  right  to  exercise 
its  functions  were  both  entirely  independent  of 
the  prince  and  the  people.  None  but  the  sons 
and  descendants  of  Aaron  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  priests ; this  line  of  succession  had 
been  settled  by  the  Almighty  himself,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  changed.  <<Thon  shah,’’  he 
said  to  Moses,  appmnt  Aaron  and  his  sons 
over  the  service  of  priesthood.  The  stranger 
that  approacheth  to  minister  shall  be  put  to 
death.”*  The  awful  punishment  inflicted  on 
Core,  Dathan,  Abiron,  and  their  partisans 
among  the  people,  for  attempting  to  resist  this 
law  ;t  as  also  the  severe  chastisement  of  King 
Ozias  for  invading  the  priestly  office,^  show 
still  more  plainly  how  irrevocably  binding 
was  this  injunction  of  the  Almighty;  and  can 
we  believe  that  less  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  new  law,  whose  priesthood  and 
sacerdotal  functions  are  so  superior  in  excel- 
lence and  dignity  to  those  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue 1 Can  we  believe  too  that  Christ  has 
not  reserved,  in  an  irrevocable  manner,  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  ministers  or  pastors  of  the 
Christian  flock,  to  himself  and  to  those  alone 
whom  he  has  invested  with  authority  for  the 
government  of  his  church,  viz : the  apostles 
and  their  lawful  successors  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ? One  thing  is  certain,  that  Christian  an- 
tiquity never  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  on 
this  subject,  and  the  contrary  idea  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  Catholics,  nor  even  to  the  No- 
vatians,  the  Lucifarians,  the  Donatists,  and 
other  sectarians  of  old,  whose  interest,  how- 
ever, it  would  have  been  to  maintain  it,  or  at 
least  to  follow  it  in  practice,  for  the  honor  or 
support  of  their  party.  Protestants,  therefore, 
by  adhering  to  a system  which  allows  the  ap- 
pointment of  pastors  to  be  made  by  the  secut 
lar  power  or  the  laity,  have  set  themselves  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  written  word  of  God, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well 
as  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  and 
the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  last  reason  by 
which  some  of  our  dissenting  brethren  endea- 
vor to  support  the  mission  of  their  pastors. 

* Numb,  lii,  10,  and  xyiii,7. 

t Numb,  xvi,  tuad  xxri.  % 2 Pand.  xxvi. 


They  maintain  that  a stem  necessity,  occa- 
sioned by  the  wretched  and  corrupt  state  of  the 
Roman  church  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
obliged  them  to  set  up  a new  ministry.  But 
who  were  the  men  that  preferred  this  awful 
charge  against  the  Roman  church  ? Luther, 
Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  the  like,  whose  novel 
doctrines  she  bad  condemned.  Who  came 
forward  to  prove  the  charge  ? The  same  men. 
Who  decided  against  her  ? Again  it  was  the 
same  individuals,  that  is,  inferiors  against  their 
lawful  superiors,  private  individuals  against  the 
society  in  which  they  had  been  baptized  and 
educated,  unnatural  children  against  their 
mother,  a part  against  the  whole,  a branch 
against  the  tree,  a member  against  the  body. 
And  what  were  the  moral  qualities  as  well  as 
the  real  motives  of  these  men  1 The  worst 
that  can  be  imagined  : pride,  self-conceit,  ani- 
mosity, cupidity  and  lust  Could  any  credit 
be  deservedly^  given  to  characters  of  this  de- 
scription ; to  men  who,  besides  their  manifest 
inoompetency  to  decide  on  that  momentous  af- 
fair, undertook,  in  opposition  to  every  divine 
and  human  law,  to  he  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  reference  to  the  same  case,  the  accusers,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  judges ! 

Necessity  and  corrupt  state  of  the  church ! 
This  too  was  the  plea  alleged  by  the  Arians, 
the  Manicheans,  and  other  sectarians  of  an- 
cient times,  in  support  of  their  attempt  to  re- 
model the  church;  the  Mahometans,  like- 
wise, pleaded  the  corrupt  state  of  Christianity, 
to  establish  a new  rehgion.  Can  it  be  said, 
will  it  be  said  that  all  these  were  in  the  right? 
Assuredly  not;  yet  they  did  at  one  time 
merely  what  the  reformers  did  some  cenUiries 
later ; they  proceeded  in  the  same  way,  and 
gave  the  same  proofs  of  their  mission,  that  is 
to  say,  their  own  assertion,  their  bold  invec- 
tives, and  a presumptuons  declaration  they 
were  more  enlightened  and  understood  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  better  than  the  Chris- 
tian church  itself. 

Necesmty  of  setting  op  a new  ministry ! 
But  where  is  it  written  in  the  authentic  re- 
cords of  divine  revelation,  that  necessity  can 
found  a divine  mission?  We  read  in  the 
Scripture:  ‘^Neither  doth  any  man  take  the 
honor  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  by  God, 
as  Aaron  was.”*  Wheredo  we  read ‘^neither 

*Hefar.  V. 
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doth  any  raan  take  the  honor  to  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  to  it  by  necessity  We  learn 

also  from  St.  Paul  that  no  one  can  preach, 
unless  he  be  sent”*  But  where  is  it  said, 
except  in  the  case  of  necessity  ?”  Necessity, 
therefore,  is  in  this  case  an  unmeaning  word. 
God  alone  has  the  right  to  appoint  his  minis- 
ters, his  ambassadors,  the  preachers  of  his 
word,  the  dispensers  of  hii  mysteries.  If  any 
necessity  arose  for  deviating  from  his  laws,  he 
alone  could  provide  for  the  emergency.  If  the 
ministry  originally  instituted  had  fallen  and  be- 
come invalid  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  no 
one  but  Christ  in  person  could  have  restored 
it,  or  set  up  a new  one  in  its  place.  If  it  was 
still  existing  and  valid,  it  was  a crime  to  re- 
ject it,  because  it  is  always  a crime  to  reject 
the  injunctions  and  ordinances  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Necessity  and  corrupt  state  of  the  church  I 
What  becomes,  in  this  supposition,,  of  our 
Lord’s  unconditional  promises,  according  to 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
agmnjt  it,  and  he  himself  will  be  with  its  pas- 
tors all  days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world?  Is  it  not  evident  that  Christ  could 
neither  be  deceived,  nor  deceive  us  by  viola- 
ting his  own  prombes ; consequently,  that  the 
society  which  he  has  founded  can  never  cease 
to  be  hb  true  church,  and  that  the  succession  of 
its  lawful  ministers  will  never  fail  7 Is  it  not 
further  manifest  that  there  never  was  and 
never  will  be,  we  do  not  say  any  necessity,  but 
even  the  slightest  pretence  whatever  to  alter 
its  doctrines  and  raise  a new  minbtry  against 
' k?  The  mere  attempt  at  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  or  both,  must  necessarily  be  a sacril^e, 
and  prove  the  ruin  of  its  author;  whoever 

* Rom.  X. 


runs  against  this  rock,  instead  of  breaking  it, 
will  himself  be  dashed  to  pieces.  **  Whoso- 
ever shall  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken ; 
but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder.”* 

Such  is  the  situation  in  which  all  Protestant 
* societies  have  placed  themselves.  Besides 
their  want  of  unity  and  infallible  certainty  of 
faith,  they  are  also  devoid  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  salvation  and  channels  of  divine 
grace.  They  possess  no  valid  and  divinely 
authorixed  minbtry  to  preach  the  word  of 
God,  no  consecration  of  the  true  and  life- 
giving  body  of  his  Son,t  no  absolution  from 
sin,^  no  anointing  of  the  sick,}  no  merit  of  obe- 
dience during  life,  no  real  consolation  at  the 
hour  of  death.  They  are  not  the  society  found- 
ed by  the  apostles ; they  are  not,  they  cannot 
be  the  tree  church  of  Christ. 

**Let  us,”  as  Fenelon  says,  “pray  with 
fervor  for  those  wandering  flocks  scattered 
over  the  mountains,  that  they  may  hear  the 
voice  of  the  true  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
return  to  the  one  fold  under  one  shephertL^^l 
“ Let  them,”  abo  says  Bossuet,  “ listen  to 
charity  itself,  to  unity  itself,  and  to  the  Cathck 
lie  church,  which  thus  addresses  them  by  the 
mouth  of  St  Cyprian : * Do  not  ikmk,  dear 
brethrm,  that  you  eon  dtfend  the  gospel  of  Jemu 
Chriit  by  separating  yoursehes  from  his  only 
flock,  Smee  ecelesiastieal  unity  must  be  k^t,  and 
weeannotleasethechurehtogotoyou,retum,re- 
turn  to  us  and  to  the  ehurdh  your  mother.  Hiis 
is  the  happy  step  uhieh  we  exhort  you  to  take 
with  all  the  feelings  truly  fraternal  affection. 
Amen,  amen?  ”1 

* Matt,  xxi,  44.  f John  vi,  64.  X John  xx,  23. 

$ Ja.  T,  14, 16. 

II  Traite  du  miaistere  des  paateurs,  c.  xri. 

Y Reflexions  sur  un  cent  de  Mr.  Claude,  13me.  et 
dcniiere  refloxio*. 
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Sketches  of  the  eady  Catholie  mMons  (f 
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pereanJt,^*  Webb  & Brother:  Louisville. 
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UNEXPLORED  and  pressed  by  no  foot- 
steps save  the  red  hunter’s  and  those  of 
the  scarcely  less  wild  white  ranger,  the  noble 
territory  which  now  comprises  several  large 
and  populous  states,  but  a few  years  before  the 
war  of  the  revolution  extended  its  rich  and 
luxuriant  plains,  its  rolling  hiUa  and  its  val- 
leys ready  to  be  fruitful  beyond  hope  and  al- 
most beyond  desire.  It  was  the  common 
hunting  ground  and  battle-field  of  the  western 
tribes.  No  human  being  made  his  home 
within  its  limits : its  sole  inhabitants  were  the 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  buffalo,  and  the  bounding 
deer.  Mighty  forests  covered  its  surface  and 
overhung  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  rivers. 
For  a thousand  years,  and  perhaps  a thou- 
sand years  beyond  that,  the  sturdy  children  of 
the  forest — ^the  strong  oak,  the  wide  spreading 
beech,  the  lofty  sycamore,  and  the  graceful 
pine,  had  sprung  up  and  grown  old,  had 
withered  and  had  fallen,  affording  nourish- 
ment, in  their  decay,  to  the  generation  that 
wa.s  to  succeed.  Never  yet,  perhaps,  had  the 
hand  of  man,  save  the  casual  wandering  In- 
dian, warred  upon  the  glories  of  the  forest.  It 
was  destined  for  the  white  pioneer,  the  hardy 
settler  with  his  sounding  axe,  to  fell  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  let  in,  for  the  first  time, 
the  full  rays  of  the  warm  sun  upon  the  damp 
and  shaded  yet  luxuriant  soil.  Glorious  must 
have  been  the  spectacle  that  burst  upon  the 
astonished  view  of  the  first  white  man  who 
had  toiled  to  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  in  his  daring  and  dangerous  ex- 
ploration. Far  behind  him  lay  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlements,  the  pale  of  safety  to  the 
ranger ; around  him  the  rugged  steeps,  and  be- 
yond and  before,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
^the  unexplored  and  apparently  boundless  re- 


gions of  Kentucky.  The  descent  perhaps  was 
easy,  but  no  human  foresight  could  foretell  the 
issue  of  the  undertaking.  The  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest,  the  rushing  torrents,  and  the  track- 
less wilderness,  might  have  daunted  the  cour- 
age of  a resolute  man ; but  in  addition  to  the 
dangers  of  the  flood  and  field,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  the  trackless  wilds,  the  cunning  sav- 
age, skilful  and  unsparing,  might  perhaps  be 
upon  his  yearly  hunt  or  scout  within  the  bor- 
ders of  “ the  dark  and  bloody  ground.”  The 
first  step  into  the  forest  might  lead  the  daring 
ranger  into  the  midst  of  a hidden  foe.  With 
all  these  dangers  and  a thousand  more,  which 
in  our  peaceful  days  are  scarcely  known,  with 
toil  and  suffering  and  countless  difficulties  in 
their  path,  a party  of  bold  Virginians,  **a8 
early  as  the  year  1747,  bad  penetrated  to  the 
Cumberland  river,  and  twenty  years  later, 
another  band  of  gallant  North  Carolinians 
made  their  way  into  the  unfrequented  wilds. 
The  wonderous  stories  which  the  adventurers 
brought  back  excited  universal  curiosity.  But 
no  man  had  yet  been  found  bold  enough  to 
meditate  a settlement  within  its  borders. 

There  was  one  fearless  spirit  who  never 
shrank  from  any  peril,  and  whom  danger  only 
lured  onward  in  his  course.  Fascinated  by  the 
expectation  of  adventure  in  this  new  field  of  en- 
terprise, Daniel  Boone,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769, 
set  forth  from  his  home  upon  the  Yadkin  with 
a hardy  band  of  hunters  to  explore  Kentucky. 

“ On  the  7th  of  June  he  reached  Red  river, 
a branch  of  the  Kentucky  river.  From  an 
eminence  he  descried  the  beautiful  level  of 
Kentucky  about  Lexington,  and  his  soul  was 
charmed  with  the  prospect.” 

The  whole  land  was  swarming  with  game 
of  the  noblest  kind,  the  deer,  the  elk,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  fiercer  and  more  dangerous 
beasts  of  pre]!#  To  the  gallant  hunter  it  was 
a joyous  spectacle;  it  went  to  his  heart  at 
once.  Henceforth  Kentucky  was  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  That  glance,  as  it  were  to  him, 
of  paradise,  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  It 
haunted  him,  pointing  afterwards  in  fancy  to- 
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wards  the  setting  sun,  and  inspiring  him,  per* 
haps,  with  the  noble  design  of  becommg  the 
first  settler  and  the  founder  of  a great  and 
powerful  state.  In  1773,  he  attempted  to  put 
this  design  into  execution,  but  his  party  were 
waylaid  and  compelled  to  return  to  their 
houses,  with  the  loss  of  six  men  killed  and 
one  wounded.”  The  first  partially  success- 
ful attempt  was  resenred  for  another.  In 
the  year  1774,  James  Harrodbnik  the  first  log 
cabin  within  the  borders  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
present  site  of  Harrodsburg.  Yet  this  colony 
was  dispersed,  although  soon  after  more  firmly 
re-established.  But  the  honor  of  building  the 
first  fort  and  thus  forming  the  fixed  and  lasting 
nucleus  of  the  growing  colony,  was  reserved 
for  Boone. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to 
tell  of  all  the  dangers  which  beset  and  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  the  young  but  gal- 
lant colony ; nor  to  recount  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, and  the  changes  which  befell  it  in  its 
rapid  growth,  its  sudden  upspringing  from 
weakness  to  strength  and  power,  from  infancy 
to  bold  and  fearless  and  unflinching  manhood. 
Those  who  would  wish  to  peruse  a rapid  and 
succint  and  yet  deeply  interesting  narrative  of 
its  early  struggles  and  vicbsitudes,  we  would 
refer  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Spalding’s  work. 
Through  war  and  sufieriog  and  trial  had  the 
colony  gone  on  increasing,  until  in  the  seventh 
year  of  her  settlement,  instead  of  being  cooped 
up  in  her  straggling  forts  and  block-houses,  at 
thirty  days’  notice  she  could  send  a thousand 
niounted  men  into  the  field,  carrying  death  and 
desolation  into  the  enemy’s  country ; and  in 
ten  years  more  could  make  a successful  claim 
to  he  received,  the  first  new  state,  into  the 
union.  But  our  business  is  more  particularly 
with  the  Catholic  history  of  Kentucky — ^with 
the  rise,  the  progress,  the  difficulties,  struggles 
and  final  glorious  success  of  its  early  missions. 
If  Kentucky  was  young  Virginia  in  one  sense, 
she  was  young  Maryland  in  another.  If  the 
great  body  of  her  hardy  settlers  came  from  the 
borders  of  the  old  dominion,  the  first  pioneers 
who  bore  the  true  faith  of  Christ  into  the  far 
wilderness  were  the  children^  of  Maryland. 
Maryland  had  been  the  first  to  unfurl  to  the 
world  the  banner  of  universal  equality,  not 
toleration  only,  but  equality  and  protection  to 
all  men  and  to  all  creeds.  In  the  midst  of  her 
sears  ancl  sighs  for  the  home  she  had  left  be- 


yond the  wild  Atlantic,  fmr  the  land  which  had 
once  reared  high  thestandard  of  the  cross,  which 
had  been  among  the  truest  champions  of  the 
faith,  and  had  produced  some  of  the  noblest 
children  of  the  church,  and  yet  which,  in  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  divine  Providence,  had 
been  permitted  to  fall  from  her  glorious  stand, 
to  become  recreantto  her  faith  and  to  renounce 
the  communion  which  ahe  had  adorned — ^Ma- 
ryland, still  fondly  turning  back  her  eyes  to  the 
land  that  had  cast  her  children  forth,  threw 
open  her  arms  to  receive  and  to  embrace  every 
exile  from  her  shores.  She  had  sanctified  the 
soil  of  the  new  land  by  the  august  sacrifice 
first  ofiered  by  her  people  on  the  shores  of  St. 
Mary’s,*  by  the  broad  waters  of  the  noble  Po» 
tomac,  with  the  distant  roaring  of  the  heaving 
billows  accompanying  the  solemn  chant,  with 
the  sky  and  the  green  earth  and  the  untrodden 
forest  for  their  temple,  and  the  red  Indian  look- 
ing on.  There,  in  that  awful  moment,  pros- 
trate before  the  cross  of  the  crucified,  thus 
reared  for  the  first,  time  upon  these  shores,  ap- 
pealing to  nature’s  Gfod,  and  calling  nature’s 
grandeur  to  witness  the  glorious  scene,  they 
gave  forth  the  first  principle  of  ri^ht  and  jus- 
tice and  equal  liberty  for  ail  men,  which  afkr- 
wards,  nursed  and  grown  great,  spread  its 
beneficent  influence  over  the  wide  extent  of 
this  free,  and  great,  and  independent  people. 

When  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  written,  and  the  day 
is  well  nigh  at  hand  when  this  great  work 
must  be  undertaken,  prominent  upon  the  page, 
glowing  and  glorious  with  undying  fame,  will 
that  wondrous  scene  stand  forth.  When  that 
history  shall  be  writ^n,  itshall  be  but  the  history 
of  Maryland  to  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and 
from  the  days  of  the  revolution  it  will  be  but 
the  story  of  the  benefits,  the  protecting  and  the 
fostering  influence  of  Maryland.  True  to  their 
faith  in  every  danger,  and  in  all  trials,  in  spits 
of  persecntion  and  oppression,  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  an  upstart  and  ungrateful  government 
which  had  wrested  from  them  their  rights 
and  their  liberties,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland 
toiled  and  suffered  on  until  the  day-star  of  the 
revolution  broke  amid  storm  and  battle  and 
darkness,  yet  pouring  down,  even  amid  the 
gloom  of  war,  the  light  and  blessings  of  liberty 
upon  all  men.  Maryland  behdd  one  of  hec 

♦ Mats  wRt  offered  on  the  island  called  St.  Clement 
by  the  eariy  settlers. 
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sons  rtiMd  to  the  first  bishopric  in  the  new  na- 
tion, and  when  that  Tast  see  was  di^ed  into 
others  which  sprang  from  her  bosom  and  un- 
der her  protection,  she  beheld  that  son  pro- 
moted to  fill  the  chair  of  the  first  archdiocess 
in  the  union,  and  she  may  be  destined  to  see 
another  son,  no  less  worthy  and  honorable,  be- 
come the  first  primate  of  the  United  States. 

Her  sons  went  forth  to  the  far  west,  bearing 
with  them,  into  its  wilds,  the  faith  and  the 
pious  practices  which  their  fathers  ages  before 
had  brought  from  old  England,  where  she 
would  no  longer  afford  them  shelter,  and  had 
handed  down  to  their  children,  bidding  them 
to  cherish  and  preserre  them  as  their  dearest 
and  most  precious  legacy.  Maryland  thus 
became  the  Catholic  mother  of  Kentucky,  and 
Kentucky  became  in  time  the  mother  of  ten 
sees,  each  extending,  in  jurisdiction,  orer  a 
territory  far  greater  than  that  of  Maryland. 
The  sons  of  Erin,  too,  were  not  wanting  in 
the  work,  and,  indeed,  seldom  has  the  cross 
of  Christ  been  planted  in  a new  soil  or  among 
a strange  people  in  this  western  world,  and  no 
Irishman  been  there  to  bear  bis  portion  of  the 
burden,  and  to  endure  and  suffer  in  the  cause. 

Dr.  Spalding  thus  describes  the  settlement 
of  the  first  Catholics  in  Kentucky : his  account 
is  graphic,  pleasing  and  elegant 

*^Tbe  Catholic  population  of  Kentudcy  emi- 
mted  almost  entirely  from  Maryland,  chiefly 
from  St.  Mary’s,  Charles’ and  Prince  George’s 
counties.  They  were  descendants  of  the  good 
old  colonists  of  LiOrd  Baltimore.  Maryland 
was,  in  every  respect,  the  great  dma  mater  of 
the  Catholics  of  Kentucky.  She  supplied 
them  with  people  from  her  superabundant 
population ; and  she,  too,  sent  out  the  first 
missionaries  who  broke  to  them  the  bread  of  life. 

“ The  first  Catholics  who  are  known  to  have 
emigrated  to  our  state  were  William  Coomes 
and  family,  and  Dr.  Hart  They  both  came 
out  in  the  spring  of  1775,  among  the  very  first 
white  people  who  removed  to  Kentucky.  They 
settled  in  Harrod’s  station,  at  that  time  the 
only  place  in  Kentucky,  except  Boonesbo- 
rough  and  perhaps  Loan’s  station,  where 
emigrants  could  enjoy  any  degree  of  security 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Hart  was  an  exenmlary  Irish  Catho- 
lic. He  was  one  of  the  nrst  physicians,  if 
not  the  very  first  of  the  profession,  who 
settled  in  Kentucky.  He  lived  for  many  years 
in  Harrod’s  town,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  After  the  great  body 
of  ^e  Catholics  had  located  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bardstown,  he  too  removed  thith- 
er, in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his 


religion.  He  purchased  a farm  about  a mfle 
from  Bardstown,  embracing  the  site  of  the 
p/esent  burial  ground  of  St  Joseph’s  congre- 
gation. It  was  he  who  made  a present  to  the 
church  of  this  lot  of  ground,  upon  which  old 
St  Joseph’s  church  was  erected.  Towards  the 
building  of  this,  one  among  the  oldest  Cathohe 
churches  of  Kentucky,  he  also  liberally  contri- 
buted. He  was  the  first  Catholic  who  died  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  first  that  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  which  himself  had  bestowed. 

^'William  Coomes  was  originally  from 
Charles  county,  Maryland,  whence  he  had 
removed  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac 
river  in  Virginia.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
with  hia  family,  together  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  Hite.  On  their  way  through  Kentucky 
to  Harrod’s  station,  the  party  encamped  for 
seven  weeks  at  Drilling’s  lick,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  city  of  Frankfort 
Here  Mrs.  Coomes,  aided  by  those  of  the 
party  who  were  not  engaged  in  hunting,  em- 
ployed herself  in  making  salt — for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  that  this  article  was  manufac- 
tured in  our  state. 

Some  time  after  the  party  had  reached  Har- 
rod’s town,  the  men  of  the  station  being  aU 
otherwise  ^sily  engaged,  Mrs.  Coomes,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  citizens,  opened  a school 
for  the  education  of  children.  This  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  first  elementary  school  estab- 
lished in  Kentucky.  Thus  toe  first  school 
teacher,  and  probably  the  first  physician  of  our 
commonwealth,  were  both  Catholics. 

**  The  first  Catholic  colony  which  emigrated 
to  Kentucky,  after  those  already  named^  was 
the  one  which  accompanied  the  Haydens  and 
Lancasters.  They  reached  the  new  country 
some  time  in  the  year  1785,  and  located  them- 
selves chiefly  on  Pottinger’s  creek,  at  the 
distance  of  irom  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from 
Bardstown.  A few  of  them,  however,  settled 
in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Bar^town. 
The  selection  of  Pottinger’s  creek  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  Catholic  colony,  was  unfortu- 
nate. The  land  was  poor,  and  the  situation 
uninviting.  Yet  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
colony  having  been  formed,  these  disadvan- 
tages were  subs^uently  disregarded.  The 
new  Catholic  emigrants  from  Maryland  con- 
tinued to  flock  to  the  same  neighborhood. 
They  preferred  being  near  their  brethren,  and 
enjoying  with  them  the  advantages  of  their 
holy  religion,  to  all  mere  worldly  considera- 
tions. They  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
straggling  off  in  different  directions,  where, 
though  they  might  better  their  earthly  condi- 
tion, they  and  their  children,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  deprived  of  the  consolations  ^ 
religion.” — P.  2-5. 

We  have  extracted  thus  at  length,  because 
we  really  could  not  cut  through  the  interesting 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  because  it  con- 
tained the  account  of  the  first  Catholic  settlers  in 
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ihe  great  motber-atate  of  the  western  church. 
These  fainilies  were  rapidljr  followed  by  others. 
If  we  had  space  we  would  gladly  quote  at 
greater  length  from  the  lucid  and  vigorous 
nanative  of  the  dangers  and  struggles  of  the 
succeeding  colonies  that  arrived  in  Kentucky ; 
hut>  interesting  as  these  are^  still  more  inteN 
eedng  matter  lies  beyond  them.  Many  an 
exciting  scene  and  thrilling  adventure  deline- 
ated in  this  agreeable  work  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  by,  and  leaving  to  our  readers  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  incidents  in  the  perusal  of  the 
book  itself,  we  hurry  on  to  matters  of  more 
general  importance. 

After  the  peace  of  1795,  which  followed  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Miami,  by  the  gallant  Wayne,  the  tide 
of  emigration  into  Kentucky  swelled  rapidly, 
and  the  number  of  Catholic  settlers  increased 
in  proportion.  To  us,  in  the  old  states,  sur- 
round^ by  the  safety,  the  comforts,  and  the 
refinements  of  civilization,  the  usual  life  of 
those  bold  pioneers  would  seem  hard  and  pain- 
ful and  wretched;  yet  doubtless  they  were 
happier  in  the  midst  of  their  stem  struggles 
theft  the  most  refined  and  capricious  idler 
reclining  in  luxurious  splendor. 

The  new  colonists  resided  in  log  cabins, 
rudely  constracied,  with  no  glass  in  the  win- 
dows, with  floors  of  dirt,  or  m the  letter  sort 
of  dwellings,  of  puncheons  of  split  timber 
roughly  hewn  with  the  axe.  After  they  had 
worn  out  flie  clothing  brought  with  them  from 
the  old  settlements,  both  men  and  women  were 
under  the  necessity  of  wearing  buckskin  or 
homespun  apparel. 

^<Such  a thing  as  a store  was  not  known  in 
Kentucky  for  many  years;  and  the  names 
of  broad  cloth,  ginghams  and  calicoes,  were 
never  even*so  much  as  breathed.  Moccasins, 
made  of  buckskin,  supplied  the  place  of  our 
modem  shoes;  blankets,  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  answered  the  purpose  of  our  present 
fiuhionable  coats  and  cloaks,  and  handker- 
chief, tied  around  the  head,  serv^  instead  of 
hats  and  bonnets.  A modem  fashionable  bon- 
net would  have  been  a matter  of  r^l  wonder- 
ment in  those  days  of  unaffected  simplicity. 

'^The  fomiture  of  the  cabins  was  of  the 
same  primitive  character.  Stools  were  used 
instil  of  chairs ; the  table  was  made  of  slabs 
of  timber,  rudely  put  together ; wooden  ves- 
sels and  platters  suppli^  the  place  of  our 
modem  plates  and  china  ware,  and  a tin  cop 
was  an  article  of  delicate  furniture,  almost  as 
rare  as  an  iron  fork.  The  beds  were  either 
placed  on  the  floor,  or  on  bedsteads  of  pun- 
cheons, supported  by  forked  pieces  of  timber, 
driven  in  the  ground,  or  resting  on  pins  let 


into  miger  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  cabin. 
Blankets,  and  bear  and  buffalo  skins,  consti- 
tuted often  the  principal  bed  covering.” — P.33. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  colo- 
nists, as  far  as  bodily  comforts  were  concerned. 
They  were  no  better  provided  with  spiritual 
consolations.  They  could  bear  up  manfully 
under  temporal  disadvantages. 

*‘But  the  privation  they  felt  most  keenly 
was,  that  they  were  without  the  consolations 
of  their  holy  religion.  They  formed  a flock 
without  a shepherd.  No  Catholic  priest  had 
as  yet  penetrated  these  remote  wilds;  the  clean 
oblation  of  the  new  law  had  never  yet  been 
offered  upon  the  dark  and  bloody  ground.  Ire- 
land had  the  honor  of  sending  one  of  her  sons 
as  the  first  missionary  to  Kentucky.” — P.  41. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  one  of  the 
principal  settlers,  then  on  a visit  to  Maryland, 
the  Very  Rev.  John  Carroll,  who  had  the  spi- 
ritual charge  of  the  American  church,*  looked 
around  for  a priest  to  whom  he  might  confide 
this  extended  and  sparsely  settled  mission.  No 
common  qualifications  were  requisite  in  the 
man  who  was  to  undertake  and  sustain  to  the 
end,  the  laborious  and  important  duties  of  a 
distant  and  disconnected  colony.  The  com- 
munication between  Kentucky  and  the  Atlan- 
tic states  was  still  difficult  and  doubtful; 
therefore  it  required  a man  of  firmness  and 
self-reliance,  of  clear  judgment,  and  calm  and 
subdued  temper.  The  mission  was  almost 
apostolic.  There  were  but  fifty  Catholic  fami- 
Um  then  in  the  territory,  but  they  formed 
almost  as  many  nuclei  of  future  congrega- 
tions, and  were  alt^eady  constantly  increasing 
in  number  by  the  arrival  of  new  bodies  of 
emigrants.  It  was  a vast  field  for  toil;  the 
harvest  w%8  ripening,  and  a strong  and  active 
laborer  was  required.  The  eye  of  the  good 
pastor  rested  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelan,  an 
Irish  Franciscan,  then  residing  with  the  Je- 
suits at  New  Town,  Maryland.  Although 
past  the  flower  of  his  age.  Father  Whelan  did 
not  hesitate  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  superior; 
and  we  soon  find  him  toiling  in  his  weary 
and  dangerous  path  to  the  distant  field  of  his 
arduous  duties.  He  started  with  a body  of 
Catholic  emigrants,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  party,  after 
many  perils,  safely  ended  their  long  and  te- 
dious journey.  Yet  painful  as  that  journey  had 

•Mr.  CarroU  was  at  this  time  not  ricar-feoeral  of 
the  bithop  of  liOodon  at  the  SkHehei  f tate,  bat  tpiritaal 
eaperior,  oaring  been  appointed  tueh  by  the  autoOritiea 
at  Rome  io  17».  See  Jane  No.  of  thia  Mag.  t«1.  iU. 
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beeo^  ks  cbse  iMrought  bo  rest  to  tho  good 
priest  His  life  was  one  of  toil  and  suflfering, 
but  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  trial. 

**  He  was  assiduous  in  the  discha^e  of  his 
duties.  He  was  never  known  to  miss  an  ap- 
pointment^ no  matter  how  inclement  the  sea- 
8on»  or  how  exhanated 

by  previous  labors.  Often  was  he  known  to 
swim  rivers,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in 
order  to  reach  a distant  station  on  the  appoint- 
ed day.  On  these  occasions,  the  vestments. 
Missal,  and  ornaments  of  the  altar,  which  he 
was  compelled  always  to  carry  with  him, 
were  immersed  in  the  water;  and  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  delaying  divine  service 
until  they  could  be  dried  at  the  fire.*' — P.  44. 

The  first  Catholic  priest  who  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  Kentucky,  the  first  to  ofler  up  the 
divine  sacrifice  at  the  altar,  he  did  not  escape 
the  hatred  and  persecution  of  bitter  sectarians. 
He  was  sometimes  annoyed  by  their  obtrusive 
curiosity,  yet  he  never  fiiiled  ta  seize  upon 
circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  turn  them  to 
his  advantage.  After  two  years  and  a half  of 
severe  labor.  Father  Whelan  retnmed  to  Ma- 
ryland by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

There  was  as  yet  no  Catholic  church  within 
the  borders  of  K^tucky ; no  altar  had  yet  been 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood, 
and  the  destitute  flock,  scattered  over  the  wilds 
of  the  new  state,  for  it  had  now  reached  that 
dignity,  were  tended  by  no  pastor  and  directed 
by  no  guide.  For  a time  they  had  be^  left  to 
sorrow  over  their  destitution.  They  had 
many  trials  to  endure  and  many  privations  to 
undergo.  But  a brighter  day  was  about  to 
dawn  upon  them. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  year  1792,  there 
sailed  from  Bordeaux  a vessel  richly  freighted 
with  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  western  church. 
Without  any  concert,  without  unity  of  design, 
by  different  routes,  and  ftom  wi^ly  distant 
parts  of  France,  three  men  of  zeal  and  piety, 
and  learning,  had  met  and  sailed  together  in 
that  one  frail  bark.  Two  were  priests  oi^ 
datned,but  the  third  and  youngest  was  not  yet 
bound  to  the  altar  by  any  solemn  vow.  Each, 
in  the  land  to  which  they  sped,  was  destined 
to  be  raised  in  like  degree — ^the  priests  to  re> 
ceive  the  mitre,  and  the  youthful  seminarian 
the  holy  order  of  the  priesthood,  the  first  or- 
dained” within  the  United  States.  Few 
friends  stood  on  the  shore  to  wave  their  last 
adieu.  Behind  them  they  left  kindred  and 
home,  and  native  land,  before  thenn  stretched 


a thousand  leagues  of  ocean,  and  beyond  that 
•a  strange  land  in  which  an  untried  lot  awaited 
them.  Around  them  were  danger  and  dis- 
may. They  were  flying  from  the  spirit  of  dis- 
organization and  massacre,  from  the  dark 
deeds  of  civilized  savages  to  bear  the  light  of 
Catholicity  to  the  newly  oiganized  repuUic, 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  mUder  savage 
who  dwelt  in  the  western  wilds.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  providence  of  God  had  permitted  the 
storm  of  the  French  revolution  to  arise  and 
scatter  the  pastors  of  his  flock,  that  they  might 
bear  into  strange  lands  the  tidings  of  the  faith, 
and  fulfil  even  in  the  wilderness  the  mission 
oimfided  to  the  apostles.  The  wrecks  of  the 
Gallic  church  cast  up  by  the  waters  upon 
every  distant  shore,  afforded  the  materials  is 
build  up  new  churches  where  the  voice  of  the 
Catholic  missionary  had  never  before  been 
heard.  The  efforts  which  the  insane  revohi- 
tionists  of  France  made  to  destroy  Catholicity 
but  served  to  spread  wider  and  wider  the 
knowledge  of  her  faith  and  the  belief  in  her 
doctrine.  How  solemn  an  instance  of  the 
blindness  of  human  reason ! How  shall  man 
struggle  against  God,  how  shall  human  fore- 
sight contend  with  the  foresight  of  Omnipo- 
tence, the  wisdom  of  the  creature  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator?  The  church,  it  seemed,  had 
fallen  before  the  uprising  of  infidelity.  Hie 
army  of  the  republic  had  swept  like  a torrent 
over  principalities,  kingdoms,  empires.  The 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Catholic  world  seemed 
wrested  for  ever  from  the  communion  of  the 
church : the  rest  seemed  already  tottering  to 
their  fall  Bishops  and  priests,  and  holy  ser- 
vants of  the  church  were  daily  sinking  under 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  guillotine,  or  escaping 
naked  and  penniless  from  the  grasp  of  the 
destroyer.  Churches  and  colleges,  and  mon- 
asteries had  been  changed  into  barracks  and 
stables,  and  the  lofty  cathedral,  even  in  the 
very  precincts  of  the  altar,  had  been  turned  to 
halls  of  unseemly  reveL  The  spirit  dT  infi- 
delity, the  spirit  of  ultra- Protestantism,  seemed 
every  where  triumphant  Pius  trembled  in 
the  Vatican.  And  yet  it  was  no  mere  human 
fear  for  the  final  result  of  all  this  that  agitated 
the  breast  of  the  pontiff ; for  the  sucoeaaion  of 
St  Peter  could  not  doubt  of  the  guardianship 
of  Providence.  Bat  it  seemed  doubtful  wheie 
the  tide  of  devastation  would  stay  its  coarse. 

A generation  has  sparcely  passed  and  Franot 
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k once  more  Catholic.  The  spirttnal  sway  of 
the  Vatican  is  extended  over  numberless  sees^ 
larger  in  extent  than  the  regions  which  had 
be^  swept  by  the  storm,  and  these  sees  too 
erected  and  maintained  by  the  men  who  had 
been  driven  forth  before  the  tempest  that  had 
seemed  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  papacy 
itselL  That  storm  was  the  whirlwind,  bear- 
ing on  its  wings  the  seeds  of  the  rich  plants  it 
had  swept  ov^  in  its  fierce  passage,  to  cast 
them  upon  new  lands,  in  time  to  spring  up 
and  bloom,  and  fructify.  No  sooner  had  the 
tempest  lulled  than  the  parent  stems  reared  up 
their  heads  again,  and  floarished  with  renewed 
vigor.  The  priests  who  yielded  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  fled  from  their  native  land, 
found  in  the  lands  where  they  sought  refuge, 
fruitful  fields  for  their  charitable  labors.-  No 
blind  chance  governed  them  in  their  choice, 
but  the  workings  of  that  will  which  doeth  all 
filings  for  the  best 

Strange  and  providential  indeed  was  the 
meeting  of  these  three  holy  men,  who  were 
destined  again,  after  years  of  stem  toil,  to  meet 
in  the  boundless  forests  of  Kentucky,  and  there 
to  enter  together  into  the  vale  of  dedining  years. 
One  of  them,  and  he  the  youngest,  to  be  the 
apostle,  the  forerunner  to  prepare  the  way,  and 
to  erect  the  see  in  which  his  two  con^Mmions 
were  in  time  to  govern  together  as  bislu^  and 
coadjutor.  The  three  exiles  who  thus  fled 
from  their  native  land,  to  become  useful  and, 
renowned  in  that  of  their  adoption,  were  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Flaget,  Rev.  Mr.  David  and  Mr.  Badin. 
Two  of  them  are  yet  Uving— the  one  looked  up 
to  as  the  patriarch  of  the  western  church,  and 
both  venerable  and  venerated.  The  third  and 
oldest  has  already  closed  his  eyes  in  the  calm 
sleep  of  death,  after  he  had  seen  the  heavenly 
fruits  of  their  united  labors  ripening  around 
him^  and  when  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he 
might  have  exclaimed,  Hke  one  of  old,  ntmc 
dimittis  urvtm  tvum,  Domine " Now  thou 
dost  dismiss  thy  servant,  O Lord !”  Bishop 
David  has  been  called  to  the  reward  of  his 
saintly  life,  and  his  ceaseless  labors  for  the  love 
of  Gkid  and  his  neighbor.  He  left  behind  him 
to  his  weeping  friends  no  legacy,  but  the  rich 
fruits  of  his  good  works  and  the  remembrance 
of  hifl  virtues. 

But  before  Uiis  consummation  of  the  sacri- 
fice, there  was  much  of  toil  and  suffering  to  be 
undergone.  With  no  thought  of  (he  future 
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eleept  that  of  obedience  and  love,  the  three 
pious  strangers  laid  down  the  proffer  of  their 
learning,  their  zeal,  their  lives  perhaps,  at  the 
feet  of  their  superior  in  the  tfixurch. 

In  oonnectKMi  with  one  of  these  three  favored, 
men  there  is  an  incident  to  which  we  must 


again  allude  before  we  hasten  to  the  missions 
of  Kentucky.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  the 
year  1793,  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St  Peteris, 
was  ordained,  by  the  hands  of  Bishop  Carroll, 
the  fiist'  priest  in  the  United  States.  That 
priest  was  M.  Badin.  Thus  each  of  these 
three  strangers  seemed  destined  by  the  provi- 
dence which  brought  them  together,  for  high 
distinction,  as  foey  were  destined  for  long  and 
painful,  and  unceasing  labesr. 

We  have  already  described  the  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition  of  the  scattered  missions  of 


Kentucky.  The  good  bishop^s  heart  yearned 
towards  his  far  off  diildren,  and  perhaps  his 
bosom  did  not  beat  less  warmly  for  them  be^ 
cause  they  were  mostly  children  of  the  same 
mother,  and  sons  of  the  same  state  which  had 
given  him  birth.  To  him  had  they  again  and 
again  appealed  as  their  father  for  the  sphitoal 
assistance  without  which  they  might  perish. 
Again  and  again  had  they  prayed  for  that  he^ 
which  it  was  as  difficult  fi:>r  him  to  bestow  as 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  receive.  At 
length  he  selected  M.  Badin.  Zealous  and 
learned,  in  the  blush  of  youth,’’  with  all  the 
vivacity  and  endurance  under  suffering  which 
are  the  attributes  of  his  people,  yet  indefatiga- 
ble, f>erseTering,  and  gifted  with  a mind  of  no 
ordinary  powers,  able  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,”  he  was  the  very  man  to  labor  with  suc- 
cess in  that  distant,  painful,  yet  important 


mission. 


Badin 

undertake  so  diffii 


inofesi 
iailt  a 1 


Tested  great  reluctance  to 
a task ; he  represented  his 
youth — ^he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age- — 
his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  his  inexperience.  He  earnestly 
requested  that  some  one  of  more  mature  ag^ 
and  better  qualified,  might  be  appoint^. 
Bishop  Carroll  listened  to  his  reasons  with 

freat  meekness ; and  finally  proposed  theU  no 
ecisive  step  should  be  taken  for  nine  days, 
during  which  both  should  unite  in  prayer,  and 
recommend  the  matter  to  God  by  peiforming 
a novena  in  unison.  M.  Badin  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  and- departed.  On  the  ninth  day  he 
returned,  according  to  appointment,  when  the 
following  characteristic  conversation  lookplace. 

Bishop  CarrtolL  ‘ Well,  M.  Badin,  I have 
prayed,  and  1 continue  still  in  the  same  mind.’ 
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M.  Badin^  snuling : ' I have  also  pmyed  f 
and  1 am  likewise  of  the  same  mind  as  before. 
Of  what  utility  then  has  been  our  nine  days’ 
prayer?’ 

**  Bishop  Carroll  smiled  too ; and  after  a 
pause^  resumed  with  great  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness : ^ I lay  no  command^  but  I tiunk  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  you  shouM  go.’ 

M.  Badin  instantly  answered  with  great 
earnestness : ‘I  will  go  then,’  and  he  imme- 
diately set  about  maki^  the  necessary  prepar- 
ations for  the  journey,” 

Such  was  the  pious  and  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking  which  was 
crowned  with  such  eminent  success.  **  In 
consiikration  of  his  youth,  the  Rot.  Mr. 
Barrieres  was  assigned  him  as  a companion, 
and  constituted  vicar  general  in  the  distant 
missionary  district”  If  the  inception  of  the 
deagn^was  marked  by  piety  and  sdfKlevotion, 
the  first  step  was  truly  Catholic  and  apostolic. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  1793,  the  two  mis- 
sionaries left  Baltimore  on  foot,  and,  as  it  wm, 
with  staff  and  scrip,  and  by  almost  impassable 
roads  through  a rugged  wilderness,  travelled 
to  Pittsburg,  where  they  embarked  in  a flat 
boat  with  a company  of  emigrants  for  Ken- 
tucky. Their  passage  was  full  of  adventure ; 
and,  after  landing  at  Maysville,  they  set  out 
again  on  foot  to  Lexington,  a distance  of  sixty- 
five  miles. 

They  {^sed  their  first  night  in  an  open 
mill,  six  miles  from  Maysville,  lodging  on  the 
mill  iMigs,  without  any  covering  during  a cold 
night  late  in  November.” — P,  62. 

Such  was  the  first  reception  of  our  two  mis- 
aionaries  in  the  new  field  of  their  labors.  Mr. 
Barrieres  took  charge  of  the  Catholic  families 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  lefr  Kentucky,  about  four 
months  after  his  arrival.  %1.  Badin  took  up 
his  residence  near  the  only  church  which  had 
yet  been  erected. 

" This  was  a temporary  hut,  covered  with 
clop-boards,  and  was  unprovid^  with  glass  in 
the  windows.  A slab  of  wood  roughly  hewed 
served  for  an  altar.  Such  was  the  first  Ca- 
tholic church  in  Kentucky.”— P.  66. 

We  cannot  here  pass  on  without  making 
several  extracts,  to  lay  before  our  readers,  in 
Dr.  Spalding’s  own  words,  the  condition  of  the 
young  and  ardent  missionary,  the  annoyances 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored,  and  the  means  which 
he  devised  to  enliven  and  render  fruitful  the 
faith  of  his  flock. 


M.  Badin  was  indefruigmble  in  hn  efforts 
to  awaken  piety,  and  restore  a proper  disci- 
pline among  his  flock.  He  insisted  particularly 
on  having  servants  and  children  taught  the 
catechism.  At  every  station  be  had  regular 
catechists,  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  them  the 
elements  of  the  faith.  He  displayed  on  all  oc- 
casions particular  zeal  in  the  instruction  of 
poor  servants  of  color.  Whenever  he  visited 
a Catholic  family  it  was  his  invariable  custom 
to  have  public  prayers,  followed  by  catecheti- 
cal instructions.  He  every  where  inculcated 
by  word  and  example  the  pious  practice  of 
having  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  fami- 
Ues.”— P.  67. 

On  reaching  a station,  M.  Badin  would 
generally  hear  confessions  till  about  one  o’clock. 
Meantime  the  people  recited  the  rosary  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  boys  and  girls,  and  servants 
were  taught  catechism  by  the  regular  cate- 
chists. Hearing  confessions  was  the  most 
burdensome  duty  he  had  to  dischaige,  and  he 
WHS  fully  aware  of  its  deep  and  awM  respon- 
sibility. He  spared  no  labor  nor  pains  to  im- 
part full  instructions  to  his  penitents,  who 
thronged  his  confessional  from  an  early  hour.” 

Dr.  Spalding  presents  us  with  a striking 
account  of  the  singular  curiosity  which  per- 
vaded sCme  portions  of  the  Protestants  to  see 
**  the  priest,”  and  their  wonder  that  he  resem- 
bled other  men.  It  would  be  amusing,  were 
it  not  too  sad  a proof  of  the  ignorance  and 
degradauoQ  to  which  humanity  is  liable.  We 
have  heard  of  instances  of  a like  scrutinizing 
prejudice,  even  in  the  present  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  no  farther  from  the 
centre  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  than 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Let  us  return  to  the 
contemplation  of  a more  grateful  and  enno- 
bling theme,  the  labors  of  our  unshrinking 
missionary. 

He  was  frequently  called  to  a distance  of 
fifty,  and  even  eighty  miles,  to  visit  the  sick, 
on  which  occasions  he  had  often  to  strain 
every  nerve,  and  to  ride  day  and  night,  in 
order  to  meet  his  other  pressing  engagemeots. 
He  made  it  an  invariaole  rule  never  to  miss 
an  appointment,  no  matter  what  obstacles  in- 
terposed. 

He  often  missed  his  wav,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  where 
he  kindled  a fire,  by  the  light  of  which  he  said 
his  office.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a heavy 
rain  set  in  and  continued  during  the  whole 
night ; the  leaves  were  so  wet,  that  his  com- 
panion had  to  climb  some  neighboring  tree  in 
order  to  collect  dry  fuel  for  lighting  the  fire, 
an  operation  wbichr  consumed  three  hours. 
Yet  they  passed  the  night  merrily,  singing  and 
praying  alternately^  and  at  break  of  day  hat^ 
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the  satisiaction  to  find  that  they  were  but  a 
lew  feet  from  the  road.'' — P,  72. 

His  strength  seemed  even  to  increase  with 
die  hardships  he  had  to  endure^  and  he  was 
consoled  by  the  abundant  fruits  with  which 
Gtod  was  pleased  to  bless  his  ministry,’’ 

Alone^  without  assistant,  or  confidant  or 
comforter,  with  no  one  into  whose  ear  he 
might  pour  out  his  heart,  with  none  to  coun- 
sel him,  and  none  to  guide  but  God,  to  whom 
he  oflTered  up  incessantly  his  prayers.  Father 
Badin  toiled  on  for  three  long  years  in  his 
desolate  mission.  Thus  long  his  history  is  the 
Catholic  history  of  Kentucky.  But  at  length 
other  laborers  were  on  their  way  to  aid  him 
in  gathering  the  rapidly  increasing  harvest. 
Frenchmen,  like  himself,  though  older  and 
less  robust,  they  came  to  die,  the  first  priests 
who  perished  in  the  rugged  missions  of  Ken- 
tucky. Scarcely  had  Father  Fournier,  the 
first  of  these,  closed  his  eyes  upon  all  earthly 
things,  before  Father  Salmon,  his  old  friend 
and  companion,  was  on  his  way  to  replace  his 
loss,  although  yet  ignorant  of  his  death.  And 
in  nine  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  state, 
he  too  died — a martyr  to  his  own  zeal,  and  a 
▼ictim  to  the  inhumanity  of  uncharitable  bigots. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a sketch  of 
the  early  missionary  history  of  Kentucky; 
those  who  wish  to  be  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Spalding’s 
Tcry  interesting  work.  We  have  dwelt  thus 
long  upon  the  first  struggles  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries, that  by  a single  glance  at  the  present 
we  may  show  the  glorious  results  of  all  this 
toil  and  suffering.  Passing  over  many  scenes 
of  deep  interest,  we  proceed  to  note  a few 
events  in  the  history  of  the  missions.  For  a 
short  time  Mr.  Badin  was  assisted  in  his 
laborious  duties  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Thayer,  but 
aAer  the  departure  of  that  excellent  and  pious 
priest, 

<rFor  more  than  two  years  he  was  again 
left  alone  in  charge  of  the  extensive  and  labo- 
rious missions  of  Kentucky.  To  his  persever- 
ing zeal  and  indomitable  energy  of  character, 
these  missions  were,  in  a great  measure,  in- 
debted under  Providence  for  their  establishment 
and  progress.  And  he  has  been  justly  styled 
by  a venerable  personage,*  ‘the  founder  of 
this  diocess  and  of  the  several  congregations 
of  this  immense  region.’  ” — P.  130. 

The  next  missionary  who  appeared  upon 
the  scene  was  one  of  a truly  pious  and  saint- 

* fiwhop  Flaget. 


like  character  ^ the  Rev.  Charles  Nerinekx. 
“’In  the  annals  of  missionary  life  in  the  west, 
few  names  are  brighter,”  and  perhaps  never 
did  a more  humble  and  sincere  priest  go  forth 
to  preach  the  gospd.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  labored  with  asdent,  yet  untiring  and  unas- 
suming zeal,  seeking  no  reward  here,  but 
turning  his  eyes  upon  those  which  are  pro- 
mised to  the  faithful  servant  hereafler.  His 
early  life  was  full  of  incident ; for  he  too  was 
a victim  of  the  French  revolution,  to  which 
this  country  has  owed  so  many  of  her  best  and 
most  effective  missionaries.  No  one  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  his  saintly  life  and  ardent 
labors  without  gratitude  and  admiration.  All 
his  efforts  tended  to  but  one  object,  and  that 
object  was  the  salvation  of  his  neighbor.  No 
difilculty  could  dampen  his  zeal,  no  obstacle 
was  too  great  to  be  surmounted,  when  the  end 
to  be  obtained  was  the  glory  of  God.  Life  had 
no  ties  for  him,  save  the  holy  ties  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  bound  him  on  earth  to  labor  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.  He  was  dead  to  the 
world  and  the  flesh.  Pride  and  every  earthly 
passion  he  had  long  taught  himself  to  control 
and  despise.  A deeply  learned  man,  he  was 
cont^t  to  bury  himself  and  all  his  lore  in  the 
wilderness,  and  among  men  who  knew  not  what 
learning  is.  An  author,  he  committed  to  the 
flames,  before  the  eye  of  man  had  seen  them, 
huge  piles  of  his  own  manuscripts,  the  value  of 
which  none  can  tell,  but  those  who  knew  his 
vast  knowledge,  his  clear  and  discerning  and 
powerful  mind.  Unaspiring,  yet  ardent,  mild, 
patient,  and  enduring,  yet  resolute  at  prq>er 
times,  earnest  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
charitaHe  and  lenient  to  others,  whilst  he  was 
unrelenting  to  himself,  he  was  a glorious  ex^ 
emplar  of  the  true  priest  and  missionary  of  the 
church.  i 

“Gfod  blessed  his  labors  with  fruits  so  abun- 
dant and  permanent,  as  to  console  him  for  all 
his  toils  and  privations.” 

The  period  upon  which  we  now  enter  is 
one  of  more  extended  and  enlarged  success—* 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  that  sprang  from 
the  rich  soil  cultivated  by  such  ardent  laborers. 
A few  zealous  men  had  sown  the  seeds  broad- 
cast upon  the  earth,  but  many  were  the  hands 
requir^  to  gather  up  and  gamer  the  rich  imits 
which  sprang  up. 

“The  white  mantle  of  St  Dominic  h^ 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  many  a dreary  wil- 
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demeflB>  whieh  k had  been  the  menus  of  oon- 
Terting  into  a blooming  garden  of  Christian 
civilization.  Clad  in  this  emblem  of  purity^ 
die  sons  of  St  Dominic  had  tamed  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  sava^;  had  enlightened  his 
understanding,  and  had  moved  his  heart  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Christ”— <P.  149. 

When  their  cdlege  at  Boonheim,  in  1805, 
was  broken  up  by  the  French  revolutionary 
troops,  the  members  of  the  province,  with  the 
consent  of  their  general,  removed  to  Amaica. 
Father  Fenwick  was  appointed  superior. 
Twoity  years  before  he  had  gone  forth  from 
Idaryland,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
he  once  more  trod  the  soil  of  his  native  land,  a 
missionary  with  his  people,  on  their  way  to 
the  far  west  His  zeal  was  only  equalled  by 
his  patience  and  endurance,  and  his  labors  by 
the  success  with  which  they  were  crowned* 
He  founded  colleges,  made  new  stations,  and 
established  new  congregations.  He  was  the 
fother  of  the  Ohio  missions,  the  founder  and 
first  bishop  of  the  see  of  CincinnatL  We 
cannot  pause  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Kentucky,  nor  to  depict  their 
fervent  and  successful  laboia. 

There  was  still  another  body  of  holy  men, 
dispersed  by  the  French  revolution,  and  cast 
upon  our  shores  to  wend  their  way,  in  time, 
to  the  western  missions.  No  order  has  be^ 
more  celebrated  for  piety  and  rigorous  self- 
mortification than  the  Trappists.  Driven  from 
their  silent  cloisters,  a number  of  the  order 
removed  to  America,  and  after  a series  of 
wanderings,  settled  in  Kentucky.  Three  years 
and  a half  they  remained  in  this  mission,  when 
they  determined  to  remove  still  farther  into  the 
depths  of  the  solitudes.  They  left  behind  them 
the  graves  of  eight  of  their  brethren. 

Dr.  Spalding  takes  occasion,  in  his  brief 
account  of  the  Trappists  in  America,  to  casti- 
gate Mr.  Dickens  for  the  libellous  passage  in 
the  JShiet/  in  which  he  speaks  of 

them  as  gloomy  and  self-destroying  fanatics, 
and  seems  even  to  rejoice  over  the  death  of 
many  of  their  number.” 

That  the  well  paid  slanderer  of  American 
institutions  should  have  poured  forth  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  upon  every  thing  g^t  and  good 
within  our  limits,  to  us  is  not  surprising.  Mr. 
Dickens  may  be  a very  tolerable  novelist,  but 
he  is  a very  poor  philosopher.  He  takes  but 
a narrow  view  of  things.  He  wrote  to  suit 
the  market,  and  perhaps  thought  that  a little 


abuse  of  CathohcB  would  be*  an  exo^ent  ii^ 
gradient  to  mingle  with  his  wholesale  abuse  of 
all  Americans.  We  would  scorn  to  accept  a 
tribute  of  praise  from  the  man  who  had  so 
grossly  libelled  our  country.  The  American 
Notes,”  and  the  chapters  of  his  last  trashy 
swill,  which  are  devoted  to  absurd  ridicule  of 
the  manners,  customs  and  people  of  thb  land, 
in  which  he  was  so  kindly  and  courteously 
received,  have  secured  for  him  the  contempt 
of  all  sensible  and  reflecting  men. 

We  are  about  entering  upon  the  second  era 
of  the  American  church.  Hitherto  but  one 
bishop  had  held  extended  sway  throughout 
the  union.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
burden  could  no  longer  be  sustained  by  one 
man,  and  he  in  the  decline  of  age.  Four  new 
sees  were  erected,  and  four  new  bishops  were 
appointed ; and  in  1808,  the  venerable  Bidu^ 
Carroll  became  the  first  archbishop.  Mr. 
Flaget  was  nominated  first  bishop  of  Bards- 
town,  but  his  humility  would  not  permit  him 
to  accept  the  honor  of  which  it  seemed  to  him 
he  was  undeserving.  He  fled  to  France  to 
escape  the  appointment;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  a letter  from  Pope  Pius  VII,  emn- 
manding  him  to  submit,  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  M.  Flaget  resisted  no  longer.  He 
was  consecrated  in  Baltimore  on  the  4th  day 
of  November,  1810.  His  old  friend,  M.  David, 
was  already  at  his  side,  the  superior  of  the 
embryo  seminary  which  was  to  sustain  his 
diocess.  But  a singular  difficulty  lay  in  their 
path.  The  bishop  and  his  seminary  had  not 
the  means  of  transporting  themselves  to  the 
new  see,  and  at  one  time  he  meditated  follow- 
ing the  example  of  M.  Badin,  and  traversing 
the  long  and  difficult  route  on  foot  A collec- 
tion was  commenced  in  his  diocess,  but  such 
was  the  poverty  of  the  people,  that  M.  Badin 
was  compelled  to  suspend  it  Thus  writes  the 
bishop  to  his  friend : 

pleased  to  take  notice,  that  we  are 
seven  or  eight  persons,  and  have  but  one  horse 
among  us.  I mtend  to  let  M.  David,  as  being 
the  slowest  of  foot,  have  the  use  of  him ; 1 
my  other  companions  will  perform  the  journey 
on  foot,  with  me  greatest  pleasure,  and  without 
the  least  difficulty. 

May  the  will  of  God  be  done ! I would 
prefer  a thousand  times  to  walk,  rather  than 
create  the  slightest  murmur ; on  this  account, 
I approve  or  your  having  suspended  the 
lection  which  had  been  commenced  for  us.” 

A subscription  was  raoed  in  Baltimore, 
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which  enabled  the  pious  and  amiable  pidate 
to  reach  his  episcopal  see.  What  a noble 
spectacle  it  was  to  see  a Catholic  bishop^  a 
successor  of  the  apostles,  like  the  apostles  of 
old,  about  to  start  forth  on  £x>t,  in  the  midst  of 
his  self-denying,  yoluntary  poverty,  to  carry 
blessiiigs  and  consolations  to  his  distant  flock ; 
zealous,  humble,  and  uncomplaining,  a true 
follower  of  the  mild  and  merciful  Saviour. 
Thus  writes  Bishop  Flaget,  in  describing  his 
entrance  into  his  new  see : 

"It  was  on  the  9th  of  June,  1811,  fliat  I 
made  my  entrance  into  this  little  village  (Bards- 
town),  accompanied  by  two  priests,  and  three 
young  students  for  the  ecclesiastical  stale.  Not 
only  had  I not  a cent  in  my  purse,  but  I was 
even  compelled  to  borrow  nearly  two  thousand 
francs  (about  (380),  in  order  to  be  aUe  to 
reach  my  destination.  Thus,  without  money, 
without  a house,  without  property,  almost 
without  any  ac<}uaintances,  I found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a diocess,  two  or  three  times  larger 
than  all  France,  containing  five  larro  states 
and  two  immense  territories,  and  mys^  speak- 
ing the  language,  too,  very  imperfectly.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  sJmost  all  the  Catholics  were 
emigrants,  but  newly  settled,  and  poorly  fur- 
nished.” 

Yet  amidst  all  this  poverty  and  destitution 
there  was  heart-felt  joy.  It  is  among  the  poor 
and  the  humble  that  the  blessings  of  religion 
are  most  truly  valued.  What  a gratifying 
reception  awaited  him  f 

" The  bishops  there  (at  St.  Stephen’s)  found 
the  faithful  kneeling  on  the  grass,  and  singing 
canticles  in  English ; the  country  women  were 
nearly  all  dres^  in  white,  and  many  of  them 
were  still  fasting,  thouah  it  was  men  four 
o’clock  in  the  evening;  mey  having  indulged 
the  hope  to  be  able  on  that  day  to  assist  at lus 
mass,  and  to  receive  the  holy  communion  from 
his  hands.  An  ahar  had  b^  prepared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  first  court,  under  a bower  com* 
posed  of  four  small  trees,  which  overshadowed 
It  with  their  foliage.  Here  the  bishop  put  on 
his  pontifical  rob^.  After  tbe  aspersion  of  the 
holy  water,  he  was  conducted  to  the  chapel  in 
procession  with  the  singing  of  the  litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  whole  function  dosed 
with  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  prescribed  for 
♦the  occasion  in  the  Roman  Pontifical” — P.  19. 

Dr.  Spalding  also  quotes  from  the  same 
source  a graphic  description  of  the  bishop’s 
residence  and  manner  of  life. 

M.  Badin  had  for  his  lodging  but  one  poor 
log  house,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses 
he  had  lately  incurred  in  building  a house  for 
a monastery,  whidi  was  burned  down  ere  it 
had  been  completed,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
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cuhy  that  he  was  enabled  to  build  and  prepare, 
for  the  residence  of  his  illustrious  friend,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  him,  two 
miserable  log  cabins,  sixteen  feet  square : and 
one  of  tbe  missionaries  was  even  compelled  to 
sleep  on  a mattress  in  the  garret  of  this  strange 
episcopal  palace,  which  was  whitewashed 
with  Ume,  and  contained  no  other  furniture 
than  a bed,  six  chairs,  two  tables,  and  a few 
planks  for  a library.  Here  the  bishop  resided 
for  a year,  esteeming  himself  happy  to  live 
thus  in  the  midst  of  apostolical  poverty.”—* 
Ptigel91. 

At  the  time  of  the  bishop’s  arrival,  in  1811, 
there  were  in  Kentudey  about  six  thousand 
Catholics,  divided  into  thirty  congregations, 
and  attended  by  six  jmests  besides  the  vicar 
general.  Ten  churches  or  chi^pels  had  already 
been  erected,  and  six  more  were  already  pro- 
gressing. One  convent  of  Dominicans,  several 
residences  for  tbe  dergy,  and  six  plantations, 
besides  uncultivated  lands,  completed  the  enu- 
ineration  of  the  property  and  resources  of  the 
church. 

The  first  priest  ordained  by  Bishop  Flaget 
in  the  new  diocess  was  the  Rev.  M.  Chalgat, 
his  present  coadjutor.  He  too  was  a French- 
man, and,  like  his  brethren,  was  indefatigabls 
in  his  mission.  The  diocess  was  now  in  a 
state  of  rapidly  increasing  proqterity.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  its  pknis  bishop  it  re- 
ceived a new  impulse,  the  piety  of  its  people 
was  quickened  and  renewed,  new  institutions 
sprang  op,  additional  congregations  were  form- 
ed, and  tem[fies  rude  and  poor,  perhaps,  to 
human  eyes,  but  glowing  and  splendid  with 
the  noblest  omamenis  of  God’s  houses,  true 
worshippers  and  seakuis  priests  arose  through- 
out the  broad  limits  of  the  extended  see.  The 
church  increased  in  the  numbers  of  her  chil- 
dren.  She  was  blessed  with  their  piety  and 
zeal  and  filial  attachment.  Ten  years  rolled 
on,  giving  birth  in  their  course  to  new  instius* 
tions  of  piety,  of  learning,  and  of  true  Catholie 
charity — institutions  such  as  can  only  spring 
up  in  Catholic  soil,  founded,  nurtured,  aind 
protected  by  the  ever-acting  and  practical 
spirit  of  Catholic  faith.  AH  of  these  are  well 
worthy  of  our  notice;  all  of  them,  even  the 
least,  would  aflbrd  subject  for  deep  contem- 
plation and  for  gratitude  to  those  who  con- 
oeived,  and  thankfulness  to  Him  who  smiled 
upon  the  work.  Yet  we  cannot  dwell  upon 
them  all;  some  there  am  of  which  we  are 
compelled  to  treat  We  have  already  spoken 
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of  M.  David : he  was  the  founder  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  in  Kentucky.  Humble  and 
lowly  was  their  beginning,  rapid  their  rise  and 
progress,  and  truly  wonderful  their  final  suc- 
cess. Yet,  perhaps,  to  the  eye  of  the  Catholic, 
their  final  success  was  not  to  be  wondered  at; 
Meek  and  humble,  pious,  patient  and  resigned, 
shrinking  from  no  labor  and  fearing  no  suffer- 
ing, it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the 
most  complete  success  had  not  crowned  their 
efforts.  They  planted  and  watered^  but  God 
gave  the  increase. 

In  November,  181 2,  two  pious  ladies  of  ma^ 
Uire  age.  Sister  Theresa  Carico  and  Miss  £li^ 
zabeth  Wells,  took  possession  of  a small  log 
house  contiguous  to  the  church  of  St  Thomas. 
Their  residence  boasted  one  room  above  and 
one  below,  and  a cabin  adjoining,  which 
served  for  a kitchen.  On  the  21st  of  January, 
1818,  they  were  joined  by  Sister  Catharine 
Spalding.  The  community  was  organized 
provisionally,  and  in  June  of  the  same  yMr> 
having  been  increased  to  six  in  number,  pro- 
ceeded, after  a spiritual  retreat,  to  the  electioa 
of  its  ofiBcers.  Sister  Catharine  Spalding  was 
chosen  first  mother  superior.  In  the  pre- 
aeace  of  their  bishop  and  two  of  his  clergy, 
these  six  sisters  held  their  electioa.  It  was  an 
interesting  spectacle,  full  of  hope,  joy,  and 
pious  consolation  to  those  who  took  part  in,  and 
to  those  who  wiuiessed  it.  Little  could  these 
Six  resigned  and  self-denying  women  tell  of 
the  snfferiogs  and  trials  which  were  in  store  for 
them,  and  the  good  which  they  were  to  perform. 
Suffeiings  and  trials  they  did  not  dread ; their 
confidence  was  placed  in  God.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  lives  to  do  good.  Through  many 
struggles  this  institution  grew  steadily  onward, 
spreading  its  refreshing  influences  throughout 
the  west.  It  now  numbers  seventy-six  sisters, 
and  has  charge  of  nearly  five  hundred  pupils^ 
It  supports  about  forty  orphans  whom  it  has 
rescued  from  destitution  and  degradation. 

Coeval  in  the  date  of  its  foundation  with  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  the  society  of  the  LoVettines 
owed  its  existence  to  the  zeal  and  pbus  en- 
ergy of  the  Rev.  M.  Nerinkz.  Their  com- 
mencement was  as  humble  and  their  success 
as  decided  and  complete.  Their  history  is 
deeply  interesting;  we  can  only  give  its  re- 
sults. It  spread  over  the  whole  west,  doing 
gpod  in  its  path  and  gathering  rich  firnits 
wheresoever  it  labored.  It  has  now  ten  dif- 


ferent establishiiients,  and  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  members. 

M.  Nerinckx  was  an  unceasing  laborer  in 
his  mission ; he  founded  six  convents  of  nuns 
and  as  many  oratories,  and  erected  solely  by 
his  own  exertions  no  less  than  ten  churches. 
Kentucky  owes  to  him  a debt  of  grathude,  as 
the  instrument  under  God  of  great  and  exten- 
sive good.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  dudes  as  a priest — a martyr  to 
his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  seminary  was  rapidly  progressing,  and 
other  institutions  were  springing  up,  and  about 
to  spring  up,  to  aid  in  the  good  work  that  was 
going  on. 

We  have  heretofore  seen  the  diocesa  of  Ken^ 
tneky  passing  through  the  struggles  and  dan- 
gers attendant  on  its  infancy,  and  growing  into 
£(troDg  and  healthy  and  vigorous  youth.  We 
are  about  to  enter  on  the  period  of  its  man- 
hood. 

On  the  feast  of  the  assumption,  in  the  year 
1819,  a novel  spectacle  was  presented  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky.  It  was  on  the  octave  of 
the  consecration,  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
new  cathedral  of  St.  Joseph’s.  Never  before 
had  its  like  been  witnessed  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghaniea — and  never  again  shall  its  earnest  so- 
lemnity be  equalled  or  surpassed.  The  chief 
actors  in  this  scene  were  men  in  whom  the 
prime  of  life  was  fast  verging  into  age.  Tht 
stern  toil  of  arduous  years  of  missionary  life, 
more  than  the  hand  of  time,  had  marked  their 
brows  and  furrowed  over  their  cheeks.  Eight 
years  before  had  the  two  most  prominent 
actors  in  that  scene  entered  together  upon  the 
diocess  over  which  henceforth  they  were  to 
rule  jointly, and  been  received  upon  its  threshold 
by  its  father  and  its  founder,  the  third  of 
the  illustrious  trio  which  nearly  twenty  years 
before  had  set  sail  from  France  together. 
Then  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  now 
they  were  in  the  ripeness  and  maturity  of 
years.  Many  scenes  had  they  gone  through 
in  that  long  interval : changes  and  trials  and^ 
sufferings  had  been  their  lot.  Twenty-seven 
years  of  toil  and  vicissitude  had  rolled  on  since 
they  had  landed  together  on  our  shores — many 
of  them  years  of  separation  to  be  followed  by 
a union  which  death  alone  was  destined  to 
sever.  And  yet  this  quarter  of  a century  of 
labor  had  not  been  without  consoktioii ^ 
had  earned  wuh.it  its  own  requitaL 
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In  the  presence  of  his  assembled  clergy  in 
the  new  cathedral,  with  the  anxious  crowds  of 
his  children  looking  on  and  sending  up  their 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Bishop  Flaget  was  consecrating  M.  David 
bishop  coadjutor  of  his  diocess.  If  there  were 
any  earthly  feeling  beaming  from  the  quiver- 
ing eye  of  the  venerable  consecrator,  or  any 
human  recollection  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  as 
with  extended  bands  he  invoked  the  spirit  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  descend  on  him  who  knelt 
before  him,  perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of 
days  that  had  long  passed,  of  the  sad  de- 
parture from  Bordeaux,  the  silent  farewell  to 
their  native  shores,  the  long  and  weary  voy- 
age, the  mutual  kindness  and  consolations  of 
the  friends  so  providentially  brought  together, 
and  the  changing  scenes  of  the  twenty -seven 
toibome  years  which  had  intervened  since 
that  painful  flight.  Now  they  knelt  there  to- 
gether, the  consecrator  and  the  consecrated, 
never  again  to  be  disunited  in  their  labors  and 
their  lives  till  the  hand  of  death  should  cut 
short  for  one  the  career  of  usefulness.  It  was 
a moment  of  holy  triumph  for  the  two  prelates : 
it  was  a joyous  spectacle  for  their  people. 
The  two  exiles  were  the  spiritual  fathers  of  an 
extensive  flock  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness  where  thirty-four  years  before  but  a 
single  Catholic  family  had  penetrated.  Now 
they  numbered  many  thousands,  with  churches 
and  convents  and  seminaries.  Many  then  liv- 
ing had  bailed  with  joy  the  advent  of  a single 
missionary  toiling  on  foot,  and  bearing  with 
him  the  ornaments  and  the  utensils  of  the  sa- 
crifice wheresoever  he  was  about  to  celebrate 
its  holy  mysteries,  perhaps  upon  some  rude 
table  on  the  earthen  floor  of  a rough  log  cabin. 
Now  tliey  looked  upon  two  bishops  kneeling 
before  the  splendid  altar  of  a lofty  cathedral, 
their  mitres  and  their  croziers  sparkling  in  the 
torches’  light,  while  throngs  of  priests  and 
many  acolytes  were  gathering  round  them, 
and  thousands  of  entranced  spectators  gazing 
on.  It  was  a triumph  for  the  pastors  and  their 
flock.  It  was  the  triumph  of  patience  over 
difficulty,  of  perseverance  over  toil  and  oppo- 
sition, of  humility  and  long  endurance.  It 
was  a triumph  over  the  dangers  of  the  wilder* 
ness,  over  the  savage,,  over  envy,  malice  and 
sectarian  prejudice^  It  was  the  triumph  of  the 
church. 

There  is  much  to  please  and  interest  in  the 


subsequent  history  of  the  diocess  of  Kentucky  ; 
we  have  narrated  enough  to  make  every  lover 
of  such  themes  turn  with  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Spalding’s  Sketches  ” for  full  and  varied 
and  agreeable  information.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  have  passed  over  the  great  jubilee  of  “26’^ 
without  notice : yet  to  notice  it  as  it  would  de- 
serve, would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
bestow.  The  interesting  matter  of  the  book 
has  already  led  us  beyond  our  limits.  The 
lives  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  William  Byrne 
and  the  Rev.  6.  A.  M.  Elder,  the  institutions 
which  they  founded,  and  their  pious  and  heroic 
deaths,  we  roust  permit  the  reader  to  peruse  in 
the  work  itself.  Their  history  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  noble  zeal,  endurance  in  adver- 
sity, and  final  perseverance  until  success  had 
crowned  their  eflbrts.  The  chapter  containing 
the  account  of  their  lives  and  labors  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 

After  the  numerous  and  lengthy  extracts 
which  we  have  made  from  the  work,  and  the 
hasty  sketch  we  have  given  of  its  contents,  it 
is  altogether  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  ex^ 
aroination  of  its  merits.  Dr.  Spalding’s  repu- 
tation is  too  firmly  established  to  need  any 
commendations  of  ours.  Of  the  thousands  of 
books  which  are  constantly  flowing  from  the 
press,  there  are  but  few  that  strike  public  at- 
tention for  more  than  a moment,  or  that  win 
for  themselves  a lasting  reputation ; and  it  still 
less  frequently  occurs  that  an  author,  whose 
first  production  has  thus  succeeded,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  by  his  second  to  sustain  and 
increase  his  reputation.  Dr.  Spalding,  how- 
ever, has  certainly  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
His  style  is  clear,  lucid,  and  vigorous,  and  he 
seeks  rather  to  rivet  attention  by  marked  depth 
of  thought  than  by  beauty  and  gaudiness  of 
dress.  The  object  of  the  author  in  the  present 
work 

**  Has  been  to  collect  together,  and  to  re- 
cord, in  a series  of  sketches,  such  facts  as 
might  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
and  serve  as  materials  for  the  future  church 
historian  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
of  the  west,  to  which  Kentucky  has  been,  in  a 
religious  if  not  in  a political  point  of  view,  the 
great  pioneer  and  ahim  mater.” 

This  object  Dr.  Spalding  has  effected,  and 
he  has  not  only  deserved  the  praise  of  in* 
dustry  and  patient  research,”  but  has  pre- 
sented to  the  public  a work  which  wiH  be 
perused  with  deep  interest  by  oil  ^e  has  in- 
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corporated  wiih  his  sketches  of  the  Catholic 
missions  a succinct  account  of  the  early  Pro- 
testant sects  in  Kentucky.  Throughout  the 
work  many  agreeable  and  pointed  anecdotes 
are  scattered;  it  abounds  in  incident  and 
contains  much  local  and  statistical  informa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Spalding’s  style  of  narrative  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  clear  and  manly,  presenting 
a plain  unvarnished  tale  of  dangers  and  es- 
capes, and  many  trials.  It  has  the  merit  of 
embodying  facts  and  historical  incidents  which 
are  new  to  most  readers,  and  which  are  of 
deep  interest  to  all 

Dr.  Spalding  has  earned  the  merit  not  only 
of  suggesting  the  necessity,  but  of  having 


gathered  the  first  materials  for  a great  and  im- 
portant work,  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States.  Indeed  he  has 
presented  in  these  Sketches”  a full  and  al- 
most complete,  though  informal,  history  of  a 
portion  of  the  church,  the  diocess  of  Kentucky, 
and  whilst  merely  proposing  to  collect  the  ma- 
terials for,  ptrh/apM,  another  hand,  has  himself 
sketched  out  a chapter  of  the  work.  In  the 
present  production  he  has  not  only  sustained 
the  reputation  which  his  “ Review  of  D’Au- 
bigne  ” had  earned  him,  but  he  has  won  for 
himself  the  gratitude  of  every  Catholic  who  is 
interested  in  the  recording  and  preservation  of 
the  early  history  of  his  church  in  the  United 
Slates.  J.  McS. 


PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  LATE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 


A PatUral  Letter  to  the  clergy  and  other  mem- 
here  of  the  Proteetmt  Epitcopal  ekureh  in  the 
United  Statee  <f  America ; from  the  hiahope 
of  eaid  church  aaeembled  m geheral  conventim 
tn  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  October,  1844. 
New  York  Churchman,  November,  1844. 

WE  feel  reluctantly  compelled  to  notice  this 
closing  act  of  the  late  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
**  UBcharitableness  which  concentrated  itself,  as 
it  were  in  a focus,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  right 
reverend  prelates,  to  burst  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  ancient  creed,  cannot  be  wit- 
nessed but  with  regret  We  have  no  de- 
sign to  look  into  the  private  concerns  of  other 
denominations,  to  meddle  with  their  petty 
difierences,  or  to  inquire  into  their  pecu- 
liar administration,  because  we  deem  all 
this  little  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
doctrinal  points  of  those  churches ; we  shall, 
therefore,  abstain  from  any  remarks  on  these 
topics,  though  they  would  furnish  ample 
matter  for  criticism.  But  to  remain  altogether 
silent  under  actual  circumstances,  might  justly 
be  considered  as  a betrayal  of  truth,  or  the  ef- 
fect of  timidity  on  our  part,  considering  the 
high  source  from  which  the  pastoral  letter 
above  mentioned  has  emanated,  the  wide  cir- 


culation it  is  likely  to  have,  and  the  unwar- 
rantable attack  or  rather  the  false  charges 
which  it  contains  against  a church  spread 
throughout  the  whole  world,  having  Rome  for 
its  centre,  and  over  whose  limits  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  sun  never  sets. 

We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  customary  with 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  church,  at  the 
issue  of  their  triennial  convention,  to  pounce 
upon  papal  Rome,”  to  use  the  language  of 
the  document  before  us ; there  must  of  course 
have  been  some  extraordinary  reason  for  such 
an  act  at  their  recent  meeting ; there  must  have 
been  some  unusual  incentive  to  bigoted  feeling; 
some  great  excitement  or  explosion  that  called 
for  an  uncommon  display  of  vigor  and  xeaL 
The  following  is  an  unvarnished  statement  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  extraordi- 
nary document  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
examine.  It  seems  to  us  that,  if  this  statement 
had  been  appended  to  the  pastoral  letter,  as 
a historical  appendix,  it  would  have  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  its  contents.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Anglican  church,  during  the 
short  period  of  its  duration,  has  generally  ex- 
hibited among  its  prominent  members  men 
who  leaned  towards  the  crude  doctrine  of  Csd- 
vinism,  and  a total  rejection  of  every  tenet  and 
practice  that  savored  in  the  least  of  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  the  ancient  church;  as  well  as 
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Other  men  of  equal  standing  among  them  who 
expressed  themselves  in  a tone  so  favorable  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that 
they  might  easily  be  supposed  to  hold  its  doc- 
trines. These  two  divisions  of  the  church  are 
called  the  low  and  the  high  church,  and  the 
latter  has  lately  received,  in  the  followers  of  Dr. 
Posey  and  other  members  of  the  celebrated 
university  of  Oxford,  such  an  increase  in  point 
of  number  and  talent  that  it  has  threatened  to 
engulph  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church ; a 
result  which  the  members  of  the  low  church 
deprecate  as  the  ruin  of  genuine  Protestantism 
and  the  triumph  of  popery.  The  tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  Oxford  divines  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  they  are  very  remarkable,  at 
least  in  as  much  as  they  exhibit  as  it  were  a 
Protestant  subscription  to  the  arguments  which 
Catholic  divines  have  long  made  use  of,  to 
defend  the  articles  of  faith  denied  by  the  re- 
formers. This  is  no  more  than  what  might  be 
expected  from  men  who  make  but  a superd- 
cial  investigation  of  the  tme  constitution  of 
the  church,  of  the  promises  given  to  it  by 
Christ,  and  of  the  way  in  which  Christian  an- 
tiquity has  understood  these  matters.  This 
Involuntary  homage  paid  to  troth  has  found 
subscribers  and  admirers  not  only  in  Oxford, 
but  over  all  England,  and  it  cannot  appear  ex- 
Uraordinary  that  such  a movement  should  have 
found  an  echo  in  the  minds  and  convictions  of 
many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence  at 
the  late  general  convention  the  tractarian  party 
was  respectably  represented,  it  is  said,  and 
the  Puseyite  tendency  of  many  sufficient  to 
create  a panic  among  the  Calvinistic  members, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  more  numerous.  Ac- 
cusations of  heresy  and  corruption  were  pre- 
ferred against  those,  who  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  yielding  their  assent  to 
arguments  which  seemed  to  them  unanswerw- 
ble : but  as  the  latter  appeared  disposed  and 
sufficiently  powerful  to  offer  an  effectual  re- 
sistance, the  matter  was  squashed,  and  some- 
thing like  a compromise  verdict  became  the 
bond  of  a perfect  union  and  harmony  which 
are  said  to  prevail  among  the  cleigy  and  laity 
of  the  episcopal  church.  The  tenns  of  the 
compromise  were,  that  the  bishops  in  their 
pastoral  letter  would  raise  a hue  and  cry 
against  the  comiptiont  of  popery ; in  this  way 
did  the  pastoral  letter  come  into  existence,  the 
ill-fated  offspring  of  jarring  and  conflicting  in- 


terests, and  a sorry  pledge  of  reconediation 
between  wrangling  parents.  It  seems  to  be 
well  understood,  therefore,  that  if  the  high  and 
low  church  get  to  qaarrelUng,  the  poor  pa{^ 
must  come  in  for  a share  of  the  knocks  and 
hard  words : 

Qaidquid  delirant  reget,  pleetantor  Aokiri. 

The  bishops,  or  at  least  a majority  of  them, 
have  faithfully  complied  with  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  as  imposed  on  them  by  the  con- 
vention, and  they  have  assailed  the  ancient 
church  with  a virulence  which  would  surprise 
us,  were  we  not  accustomed  to  hear  snob 
intemperate  language,  and  with  a wedmeea 
of  argument  which  forms  a strange  counter- 
part to  their  serious  denunciations.  We  only 
regret  that  a sense  of  decorum  did  not  teach 
the  prdates  a little  more  moderation.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  amid  the  ruins  of  Catho- 
lic churches,  in  the  midst  of  a population 
already  guilty  of  arson  and  murder,  and  with 
the  recollection,  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  o^ 
riotous  scenes  that  have  endangered  the  sta- 
biliiy  of  our  republkaa  instkutions,  and  eoan- 
mitted  our  character,  as  a nation,  before  the 
wh(de  world,  the  bishops  should  have  deemed 
it  inopportune  to  fall  into  the  common  slang 
about  popery,  and  select  as  the  oliject  of  thmr 
abuse  and  invective,  those  whose  churches 
bad  been  reduced  to  ashes.  What  conclusion 
would  the  exasperated  mind  draw  from  the 
pathetic  exhortation  of  the  prelates,  who  aiW 
having  charged  us  wifli  **  deadly  error,’^  after 
having  told  their  readers  of  the  ^ blasphemous 
doctrines  of  transuhstantiation,  and  the  abomi- 
nable idolatries  of  the  mass,*^  and  employed 
other  genteel  epithets  of  the  same  import,  cafl 
upon  true  Christians,  in  the  most  chaiitaUe 
tone,  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  who 
was  commanded  by  the  Almighty  to  leave  his 
native  country,  to  quit  his  relations  buried  in 
idolatry,  and  to  seek  the  land  of  promisel 

**  Let  us,’^  they  say,  leave  behind  us  our 
idolatrous  relations,  the  Romanists,  as  he  did 
bis  wicked  kindred  in  Chaldea Few  of  the 
bishops’  hearers  wfll  feel  inclined  to  quit  their 
country  as  Abraham  did,  in  order  to  keep  clear 
of  papists,  hut  many,  no  doubt,  adhering  to 
the  letter  that  killeth,  and  neglecting  the  spirit 
that  quickenetb,  would,  in  the  event  of  a 
necessary  separation,  go  much  farther  than 
Abraham,  and  drive  ffieir  Catholic  bcethrtn 
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from  the  country.  We  do  not  attribute  these 
motires  to  the  prelates;  but  we  think  thkt  the 
tone  of  their  denunciations  is  such  as  to  afford 
them  ample  reason  for  regretting  its  impru- 
dence and  rashness  in  the  midst  of  an  excited 
community. 

The  issue  of  the  pastoral  letter  has  one 
feature  which  does  not  a little  surprise  us. 
The  reader  has  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  is 
the  joint  address  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church.  But  we  know  that 
many  among  them  do  not  harbor  the  bitter 
anti-catholic  feelings  which  are  expressed  in 
the  pastoral;  we  know  that  many  of  them  do 
not  consider  us  as  in  ''deadly  error,’’  buc will- 
ingly and  publicly  teach  that  we  are  in  the  way 
of  salvation ; we  know  that  some  among  them 
boast  of  their  forming  one  church  with  us;  an 
admission  that  must  certainly  remove  Very  far 
horn  the  Catholic  church  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy and  abominable  idolatry ; for  no  one 
ever  dreamed  that  heathens  and  Christians 
formed  one  church.  To  mention  one  fact  in 
proof  of  what  we  assert,  we  will  refer  to  the 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
Maryland,  who  encouraged  the  publication  in 
Baltimore  of  a work  entitled,  " What  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,”  and  recommended  the 
same  to  his  people  in  a pastoral  address. 
This  book  gives  a catalogue  of  the  principal 
churches  throughout  the  world  that  are  bound 
together  in  unity,  and  in  that  catalogue  the 
church  of  the  United  States  (Protestant)  and 
the  church  of  Rome  stand  side  by  side ! Here 
then  we  see  one  of  the  bishops  solemnly  de- 
claring that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a 
branch  of  the  true  church,  and  again  we  find 
him  sitting  in  a convention  which  teaches  in 
its  pastoral  letter  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  in  "deadly  error,  and  infected  with 
abominable  idolatry  I”  We  ask,  then,  did  the 
bi^op  of  Maryland  sign  this  document?  Did 
his  associates,  who  coincided  with  him  in 
opinion  (and  several  of  them  do),  subscribe, 
with  their  eyes  shut,  to  charges  against  us 
which  they  believe  to  be  false?  Why  did  they 
not  protest  against  this  iniquitous  proceeding? 
If,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  remained  silent, 
they  should  consider  what  kind  of  peace  that  is 
which  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  truth ; as 
for  us,  we  see  in  it  an  exact  resemblance  of 
that  peace  which  Pilate  and  Herod  concocted, 
by  uniting  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ. 


After  these  genml  remarks,  we  would  witt- 
ingly retain  from  entering  into  the  details 
suggested  by  the  pastoral ; but  we  think  it  a 
duty  to  examine  the  assertions  of  this  docu- 
ment, that  we  may  apply,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  an  antidote  to  the  poison  that  has  been 
spread  abroad,  and  that  the  public  may  know 
what  degree  of  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
charges  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  prelates  against  the 
Catholic  church.  The  points,  on  which  they 
have  pronounced,  it  will  be  observed,  are  those 
by  which. .the  Puseyite  clergy  have  drawn 
nearer  to  the  Catholic  communion,  and  have 
cast  from  it  the  censure  which  it  received  so 
liberally  at  the  hands  of  the  reformers ; such 
as  the  merit  of  good  works,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
eucharist,  and  the  reverence  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  Before  we  enter  upon  these  topics, 
however,  we  shall  make  an  observation,  by 
way  of  setting  in  its  true  Hght  the  inconsist- 
ency, the  contradiction,  nay,  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  a Protestant’s  censuring  any  point 
of  doctrine  which  either  a Catholic  or  his 
fellow  religionists  may  believe.  What  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism?  What 
is  the  tenet  to  which  all,  without  exception, 
adhere,  and  which  is  their  constituent  element 
as  Protestants?  What  was  the  grand  axiom 
of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ? Was  it  not  that  any  individual  may 
set  aside  the  authority  of  men,  be  they  who 
they  may,  popes  or  bishops,  of  the  present 
day  or  of  ancient  times,  and  is  at  liberty, 
after  a conscientious  reading  of  the  Bible,  to 
determine  what  he  is  to  believe,  and  what  he 
is  to  reject,  without  any  regard  to  the  intei^ 
pretations  of  Augustine,  of  Thomas,  of  Luther, 
or  of  Calvin?  Now,  if  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  the  consultation  of  Christian  anti- 
quity lead  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Newman,  and 
others,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a sacri- 
fice in  the  Christian  church,  or  that  good 
works  are  meritorious,  what  right  has  any 
Protestant  to  find  fault  with  them?  What 
right  have  a few  American  prelates  to  say  to 
them : " You  err;  you  do  not  understand  the 
Bible  correctly ; the  Bible  rejects  the  merit  of 
good  works  and  the  doctrine  of  a sacrifice?” 
Those  gentlemen  may  reply : '*  We  have  the 
Bible  as  well  as  you,  and  we  read  it  as  well  as 
you,  and  we  find  the  merit  of  good  works  and 
the  notion  of  a sacrifice  in  the  Christian  church 
clearly  established  in  the  Bible,  and  so  admit- 
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ted  hy  all  Christian  antiquity;^’  and  shonld 
the  American  prelates  expostnlate,  and  hurl 
against  their  opponents  the  accusation  of 
**  deadly  error,”  of  ** complete  delusion,”  of 
**  abominable  idolatry,”  of  **  blasphemy,”  and 
other  delicate  charges  of  this  description,  what 
would  such  a proceeding  be  considered,  but  a 
flagrant  dereliction  of  the  Protestant  role  of 
faith,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  Protest- 
ant edifice?  Have  Protestants  rejected  the 
authority  of  all  councils,  of  all  ages,  of  all 
popes,  of  all  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church, 
to  submit  tamely  to  the  dictates  of  a handful 
of  American  bishops,  who  constitute  them- 
selves the  infallible  interpreters  of  the  word  of 
God,  after  having  denied  that  infallibility  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  church  ? Hence  it  is 
supremely  inconsistent  in  any  Protestant  to 
censure  another  Protestant  on  any  point  of 
faith.  It  is  not  less  inconsistent  in  a Protest- 
ant to  censure  a Catholic,  because  the  Catholic 
also  finds  in  the  Bible  the  doctrines  which  he 
believes;  he  considers  its  testimony  convincing, 
and  far  outweighing  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents ; and  consequently  he  cannot  be 
assailed  and  censured  by  Protestants  without 
a flagrant  dereliction,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, 
that  every  one  may  understand  and  explain 
the  Bible  in  that  sense  which  he  deems  the 
most  reasonable. 

To  come  now  to  the  principal  points  in  the 
pastoral.  The  prelates  begin  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham, 
which  they  call  a gospel  covenant,  and  in 
alluding  to  it 'they  borrow  largely  from  the 
reasoning  and  language  of  St.  Paul.  On  the 
first  perusal  of  these  remarks  we  almost 
thought  that  the  authors  of  the  pastoral  were 
addressing  a body  of  Jews  recently  converted 
to  the  Episcopalian  church.  A further  exam- 
ination of  them,  however,  has  convinced  us 
that  they  furnish  an  exemplification  of  what 
occurs  every  day,  in  quoting  the  Scripture  **  in 
season  and  out  of  season.”  St.  Paul  was 
obliged  to  explain  the  covenant  of  Abraham 
at  length.  He  was  surrounded  by  Jews  who 
told  him  that  the  promises  of  God  were  made 
to  the  Jews,  and  as  the  Jews  reject  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  faith  in  Christ,  this  faith  in 
Christ  or  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham.  The  apostle 
throughout  his  epistles  answered  this  objec- 


tion, contending  that  the  promises  were  made, 
not  to  the  Jews  the  carnal  descendants  of 
Abraham,  but  to  Christians,  whether  sprung 
from  Jews  or  gentiles,  who  imitate  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  Abraham,  and  are  thus  spi- 
litually  descended  from  him.  This  view  of 
St.  Paul’s  doctrine  would  prevent  many  blun- 
ders which  are  committed  in  reading  his 
declarations  relative  to  faith  and  good  works. 
These  topics,  however,  are  not  for  present 
consideration,  and  we  have  seldom  to  argue 
with  Jews.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  pro* 
posing  to  the  attention  of  the  Episcopalian 
bishops  of  America,  the  following  aigument, 
which  is  plainly  conclusive.  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  of  a posterity  which  shall 
be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  and  of  a benedie^ 
tion  which  was  to  extend  in  him  and  his  seed 
to  all  nations,  is  a reality,  and,  according  to 
the  prelates  themselves,  cannot  be  made  void. 
All  agree  that  the  true  posterity  of  Abraham, 
as  here  described,  consists  of  those  who  pro- 
fess the  true  religion  of  Christ,  and  hence  the 
faithful  are  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore. 
Moreover,  this  posterity  is  to  endure  for  ever, 
and  never  to  be  extinguished ; and  the  king* 
dom  of  Christ  is  to  be  without  end.  But  we 
ask  the  Rt.  Rev.  prelates  where  this  spiritual 
posterity  of  Abraham  was  before  the  birth  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  six- 
teenth century?  Was  not  the  English  church, 
before  Henry  VIII  and  Cranmer’s  time,  papiii- 
teal,  and  as  much  so  as  France  or  Italy  is  now? 
and  had  it  not  been  so  from  time  immemorial? 
If  popery  then  is  idolatry,  and  no  better  than 
the  ancient  errors  of  paganism,  the  promisee 
made  to  Abraham  were  void  and  null  during 
a long  lapse  of  ages;  and,  since  the  rise  of 
Episcopalianisnt,  the  promises  have  not  been 
much  better  fulfilled ; for  who  can  discover  in 
a few  individuals  of  jarring  and  conflicting 
creeds,  calling  themselves  Anglicans,  that  pos- 
terity which  is  described  to  be  as  numerous 
as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sands  on  the 
sea  shore,  when  these  individuals  are  found 
only  in  the  British  islands  and  a part  of  North 
America? 

One  main  object  of  the  pastoral  is  to  deny 
the  merit  of  good  works,  though  good  works 
themselves  are  admitted  to  be  necessary. 
**  Faith  in  Christ  as  distinct  from  merit  in 
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mtD/’  is  sta(€d  to  be  the  true  principle  of  ie» 
hgioa,  aud  thus  do  they  pretend  to  guard  their 
ii^wers  ''from  the  errors  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Aatinomians  and 
Sojk)fidian8  on  the  other.”  The  E^seopal 
church,  they  tell  us,  condemns  not  works  of 
faith  as  in  Abraham;  but  *^she  condemns 
such  works  as  the  Jews  relied  on  ; such  works 
as  the  deluded  church  of  Rome  relies  on  as 
meritocious,  and  saFing  by  their  own  operar 
lion ; works  as  a cause,  not  condition  of  salFa- 
tion;  and  such  works  also  the  apostle  con- 
demns; such  works  every  true  Christian 
condemns.”  These  words  of  the  bishops  re- 
Bsind  us  of  the  text  so  often  quoted  by  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  against  the  Jews : Hearing, 
they  bear  not,  and  seeing,  they  do  not  under- 
stand.” They  impute  to  us  the  belief  that 
good  works  are  meritorious  of  themselves,  in- 
dependently of  the  grace  of  God,  whereas  it  is 
most  obviously  the  doctrine  of  our  church 
that  a good  work  should  originate  in  and  pro- 
ceed from  the  grace  of  €k)d ; if,  when  per- 
formed in  a state  of  grace,  and  with  the  aid  of 
grace,  it  deserves  a reward,  it  is  owing  to  the 
liberality  and  mhnite  mercy  of  Gk)d,  who  has 
thought  fit  to  promise  this  reward  to  such  a 
work..  This  is  Catholic  doctrine,  and  we 
wonder,  not  that  a few  members  of  the  Angli- 
can church  should  adopt  it,  but  that  others  do 
not  admit  a doctrine  which  is  evidently  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  Scripture.  In  any 
other  hypothesis,  how  can  we  admit  that  the 
rewards  of  the  elect  will  be  different  in  hea- 
ven, as  St  Paul  so  plainly  teaches  in  the  Epis- 
tfle  to  the  Corinthians,  comparing  them  to  the 
unequal  glories  of  the  heavenly  bodies? 

There  is  one  glory  of  the  son,  another  glory 
of  the  osoon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ; 
for  star  differeth  from  star  in  glory : so  also  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  Now  if  some 
are  to  receive  a greater  glory  than  others,  the 
difference  must  come  from  their  having  per- 
formed a greater  number  of  good  works,  and 
having  become  more  eminent  in  virtue.  Any 
other  mode  of  proportioning  the  recompence 
would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  rules  of  wis- 
dom, order,  and  justice,  which  even  common 
sense  dictates.  This  view  of  the  question,  in- 
dependently of  innumerable  reasons  and  au- 
thorities, is  at  all  events  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  republican  principles,  and  if  any  ope 


believes  that  God  will  make  no  aeeonat  of  oar 
efforts  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  but  reward  us 
ouly  according  to  his  will  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  works  we  have  performed, 
he  had  better  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  he  can  maintain  these 
views  on  more  arislocratical  ground. 

But  lest  one  should  imagine  that  we  do  not 
represent  fairly  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  we  will 
here  transcribe  from  the  council  of  Trent  the 
explanation  which  it  gives  of  the  point  under 
consideration,  that  our  opponents  may  at  once 
see  a part  of  the  Scriptural  evidence  in  its  &- 
vor,  and  witness  the  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  that  doctrine  may  have  presented  to 
their  mind.  Nothing  more  prccUe,  more  satis- 
tisfactory,  or  more  admirable  could  be  said  on 
this  subjecL  Let  the  reader  determine  where 
the  dekuion  lies  in  relation  to  the  merit  of  good 
works. 

**  To  justified  persons  the  following  words  of 
the  apostle  are  to  be  proposed : * Abound  in 
all  good  works,  knowing  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.’*  * For  God  is  not  un- 
just that  he  should  forget  your  work  the 
love  which  you  have  shown  in  his  naine.’t 
And  again : * Do  not  lose  your  confidence 
which  hath  a great  reward.’^  Hence  to  those 
who  work  well  till  the  end,  and  hope  in  Gkid, 
life  everlasting  is  to  be  proposed,  both  as  a 
grace  mercifully  promised  to  the  sons  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  a reward  to  bt 
faithfully  given  to  their  good  works  and  merits 
according  to  the  promise  of  Gk>d.  This  is  the 
crown  of  justice  which  after  his  fight  and 
course  the  apostle  said  was  laid  up  for  him 
to  be  rendered  to  him  by  a just  Judge,  and  not 
to  him  only,  but  also  to  all  them  who  love  hit 
coming. $ And  thus  we  do  notestablish  our  own 
justice  as  coming  from  us,  neither  do  we  deny 
or  repudiate  the  justice  of  God.  For  the  jus- 
tice which  we  call  ours,  because  it  becomes  in- 
herent in  us  when  we  are  justified,  is  also  the 
justice  of  God,  because  it  is  poured  into  os  by 
God  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Indeed 
this  should  not  be  omiued,  that,  though  so 
much  efficacy  is  attributed  in  holy  writ  to  good 
works,  that  Christ  promises  not  to  leave  with- 
out reward  even  the  one  that  will  have 
given  a cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  his  little 

•1  Cor.  15,68.  tHcb.6, 10.  tHcb.  10,  36. 
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oneB,  and  the  apostle  asserts  that  oar  present 
tribulation,  which  is  momentaiy  and  light, 
works  for  us  abore  measure  exceeding! f an 
eternal  weight  of  glory ; still  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  a Christian  is  to  trust  or  glory  in 
himself  and  not  in  the  Lord,  whose  goodness 
towards  all  men  is  such,  that  he  is  willing  to 
account  merit  in  them  what  is  a gift  of  his.  And 
because  we  all  offend  in  many  things,  every  one 
is  to  have  before  his  eyes  not  only  the  mercy 
and  goodness  of  Gk)d,  but  also  bis  severity  and 
judgment,  and  none,  though  he  be  not  con- 
scious to  himself  of  any  thing,  should  judge 
himself.”* — Ses.  vi,  cap.  16. 

But  the  point  which  seems  to  have  mainly 
enlisted  the  zeal  of  the  Anglican  prelates.  Is 
the  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  the  propitia- 
tory character  of  the  mass. 

How  widely  spread  among  the  Romanists 
is  asimilar  (to  that  of  the  Jews)  opinion,  thatthe 
sacrifices  oi  the  Christian  altar  atone  for  sin  7 
Yea,  not  only  in  theRoman  church , but  in  some 
who  pretend  to  have  rejected  her  errors,  the 
same  dreadful  j^rversion  of  the  truth  seems  to 
prevail;  and  will  not  God  visit  his  gen  tile  church 
as  he  did  Jerusalem  of  old,  for  this  sin?” 

Here  we  have  denunciation  enough,  not  only 
against  Rome,  but  also  against  all  tractarians 
who  hare  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  no 
way  of  answering  the  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  which  prove  that  there  is  a 
true  sacrifice  among  Christians,  and  that  this 
sacrifice  is  a propitiation  for  sin,  as  well  as  an 
act  of  thanksgiving  for  favors  received,  and  a 
petition  for  blessings  to  be  obtained.  We  can- 
not enter  upon  the  development  of  these  argu- 
ments ; we  refer  the  bishops  to  our  theologians, 
and  particularly  to  a work  which  can  easily  be 
obtained ; we  allude  to  Bishop  Kenrick’s  Dog- 
matical Theology .f  We  shall  simply  remark 
that  the  admission  of  an  atoning  power  in  the 
mass  derogates  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
the  excellency  and  infinite  value  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  cross,  the  assertion  of  the  right  reverend 
bishops  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  So 
plain  and  reasonable  is  the  Catholic  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  that  in  order  to  assail  it  with 
any  thing  like  plausibility,  it  is  necessary  to 
distort  and  misrepresent  it  But  the  Catholic 
church  no  where  says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  did  not  satisfy  God  fully  for  the  sins  of 
men,  and  that  a new  sacrifice  was  necessary 

• 1 Cor.  iv,  4.  tVol.  iii,  p.  X61— 391. 
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in  order  to  complete  the  atonement  She  no 
where  says  that  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon 
Calvary  had  the  virtue  of  obtaining  foigive- 
ness  only  for  one-half  or  one-thhrd  of  man’s 
transgressions,  and  that  the  mass  is  the  means 
of  cancelling  th4  remainder.  Such  a doctrine 
would  be  considered  impious  and  blasphemous 
among  Catholics,  as  well  as  among  the  pre- 
lates of  the  late  convention;  but  this  is  alto- 
gether a distorted  view  of  the  mass ; so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  de- 
fending it  It  is  a mere  creation  of  Protestant 
fimcy.  Our  opponents  are  so  very  pugillisdc 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  conjure  up  moh- 
sters  ibr  the  purpose  of  combating  and  de- 
stroying an  imaginary  foe. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  teaches  that  Christ, 
by  his  death  and  the  effusion  of  his  sacred 
blood,  offered  a full  and  complete  ransom  for 
the  sins  of  the  world ; and  no  language  is  in 
more  common  use  amongst  us,  than  to  affirm 
that  one  drop  of  his  sacred  blood  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  redeem  not  one  only,  but  a 
million  of  worlds.  But  we  believe  also  that 
Christ  did  not  apply  to  all  indifferently  the 
fruits  of  his  redemption ; otherwise,  we  would 
all,  whether  good  or  bad,  belong  to  the  number 
of  the  elect;  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
put  an  end  to  religious  contvoversiet ; even 
religion  itself  would  be  superfluous.  But 
Christ  himself  instituted  the  means  by  which 
the  fruits  of  his  redemption  are  to  be  applied 
to  every  individual,  and  those  means  are  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  sacraments ; not 
indeed  when  they  are  resorted  to  in  a mere 
outward  manner,  but  with  sentiments  of  faith, 
piety  and  devotion ; otherwise,  far  from  being 
a means  of  sanctification^  they  become  an 
occasion  of  sacrilege.  Such  being  our  doc- 
trine, is  it  not  strange  indeed  that  certain  men 
should  discover  idolatry,  blasphemy  and  abom- 
ination, in  what  would  appear  so  reasonable 
to  any  reflecting  mind? 

But  what  arguments  do  ohr  Rt.  Rev.  cen- 
surers  urge  against  us?  As  they  have  not 
deemed  it  beneath  their  dignity ^to  enter  the 
controversial  arena,  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  placing  before  our  readers  a specimen  of 
their  logic. 

Mosaical  and  gos^  ordinances  are  both 
shadows  on  the  dial  of  time,  during  the  day 
of  probation  allotted  to  the  church  of  God. 
Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the  true  and  the  only 
Onomon  marking  every  moment  by  his  ordi- 
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nance^  from  the  cfeation  lo  the  end  of  time. 
On  this  diaif  at  high  noon,  emphatically  styled 
* the  fullness  of  time/  when  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness was  at  his  own  meridian,  no  shadow 
was  cast  on  the  dial;  all,  all  was  fulfilled. 
' It  is  finished,’  said  the  spotless  Lamb  of  Qod, 
as  he  poured  out  his  life-blood  for  sinners.  ' It 
is  finished,’  the  atonement  is  made,  which 
nothing  else  could  or  can  make  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  time.” 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  astionomico- 
theological  jargon  of  this  passage,  further  than 
to  state  our  opinion  that  the  writer  seems  to 
have  had  clearer  ideas  on  the  subject  of  dialling 
than  on  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  council  of 
Trent  The  argument  contained  in  fiiis  pas- 
sage is  cleariy  and  palpably  reducible  to  this 
overwhelming  enthymeme : Christ  on  the 
cross  declared  * It  is  finished therefore  there 
is  no  atonement  in  the  mass.”  It  is  plain  that 
onr  right  reverend  accnsers  lay  great  stress  on 
this  demonstration ; for  the  words  ‘‘  it  is  finish- 
ed” form  the  burden  of  their  proof.  We 
should  1^  to  know  then  what  they  would 
reply  to  a libertine  who  would  argue  in  this 
manner:  Christ  on  the  cross  declared,  *It 
is  finished,’  therefore  I need  not  be  solicitous 
about  my  sins ; they  are  all  fully  atoned  for. 
^*Come  then,  let  ns  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
world ; let  us  fill  ourselves  with  cosdy  wines ; 
let  us  crown  onrselves  with  roses;  let  no 
meadow  escape  our  riot”*  The  bishops 
would  probably  answer  with  the  inspired 
writer,  a few  verses  below,  these  things 
they  thought,  and  were  deceived,  for  their 
own  malice  blinded  them,  and  they  knew 
not  the  secrets  of  Qod.”  Now  let  them  apply 
this  answer  to  the  pomt  under  consideratioD. 
If  all  is  finished  according  to  the  singular  in- 
terpretation they  give  to  the  words  of  our 
dying  Saviour,  how  can  baptism  be  necessary, 
as  they  themselves  teach  in  th^r  pastoral? 
We  little  expected  to  hear  this  doctrine  main- 
tained by  them,  after  having  informed  us  that 
these  ordinances  are  only  shadows,  tike  those 
of  the  old  law.  Again,  if  all  is  finished,  in  the 
sense  of  our  opponents,  why  does  St.  Paul 
tell  us  so  positively  that  Christ  is  always 
living  to  make  intercession  for  us  ?”t  Would 
not  the  bishops  have  had  more  reason  to 
charge  St.  Paul  with  blasphemy  for  saying 
that  Christ  interceded  yet  for  us,  after  all  has 
been  finished,”  than  to  condemn  the  Catho- 
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Uc  church  for  her  doctrine  respecting  the  mass? 
But  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  those  of  Christ, 
''all  is  finished,”  are  explained  in  a very 
natural  and  satisfactory  manner,  when  under- 
stood according  to  Xhe  council  of  Trent,  to 
mean  that  Christ  pfiered  his  death  as  the  price 
of  our  ransom,  and  a full  price  it  was ; but  he 
has  remained  in  a permanent  state  of  sacrifice, 
being  always,  as  the  Scriptures  have  repre- 
sented him,  " the  Lamb  standing  as  it  were 
slain,”*  to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  apply 
to  us  the  merits  of  his  death.  It  appears  to 
us  that  nothing  could  be  more  puerile  and 
insignificant  than  the  argument  which  the 
bishops  have  drawn  from  the  words  " all  is 
finished.”  A child  just  taught  the  elements 
of  the  Christian  faith  would  deserve  a severe 
reprimand  for  such  an  incongruous  interpre- 
tation ; and  no  one,  who  has  read  the  Oxford 
tracts,  could  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  shal- 
lowness and  simplicity  of  a writer  who  would 
undertake  to  subvert  the  tesdmouies  of  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  by  such  paltry  mysticism  as 
we  have  just  exposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  words  "all  is  finished.” 

We  shall  examine  another  passage  in  the 
pastoral  before  us,  to  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  strange  position  to  which  Protestants 
have  been  reduced.  This  passage  refers  to 
human  authority,  or  to  authoritative  interpre- 
tation in  religions  matters.  The  bishops  dis- 
card the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  substitnle 
in  its  place  the  authority  of  those  who  framed 
the  thirty -nine  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. We  will  give  the  words  of  the  pastoral 
letter  itself,  on  this  singular  doctrine,  which 
makes  human  reason  supreme  in  matters  of 
faith. 

" The  articles  of  our  church  afford  us  stable 

ground  on  which  to  stand  in  guardii^  you 
om  these  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Take  these  articles  in  the  sense  of  their  fram- 
ers, and  as  set  forth  and  investigated  by  the 
most  distinguished  divines,  and  there  can  be 
no  mistake.  These  articles  thus  interpreted, 
we  hold  in  great  reverence,  and  entreat  you  to 
consider  them  in  the  same  light,  listening  to 
no  interpretation  that  will  draw  you  from  the 
Protestant  faith.  Besides  the  articles,  we 
counneDd  to  year  serious  consideration  the 
homilies  of  our  church;  and  next  to  these* 
the  pastoral  letters  unanimously  adopted  by 
this  house  of  bishops,  and  set  forth  to  the 
whole  church.  Examine  these  pastoral  let- 
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iers,  and  yon  will  see  how  decidedly  they 
condetnn  all  leaning  to  papal  Rome  on  the 
one  hand^  and  antinomian  errors  on  the  other. 
How  they  warned  you  against  the  over-valua- 
tion of  the  fathers,  so  as  to  rank  with  the  holy 
Scriptures  as  a joint  rule  of  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  they  freely  admit  their  author- 
ity as  evidence  in  matters  of  fact  when  deter- 
mining what  are  the  boolp  of  holy  Scripture, 
and  what  was  the  primitive  worship  of  the 
church.  Nothin?  can  be  more  decided  than 
the  testimony  of  disapprobation  borne  by  these 
pastoral  letters  against  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  idolatries 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.’’ 

In  plain  English,  this  would  run  as  follows: 
Care  not  for  the  fathers  of  the  church,  no 
matter  what  they  may  have  taught ; you  are 
to  set  no  value  on  their  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  interpretation  admitted  in  their 
time.  But,  instead  of  this,  you  are  to  adopt 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  furnished 
by  CTanmer,and  approved,  revised  and  amend- 
ed by  the  English  parliament,  and  constituting 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Now  the  question  which  presents 
itself  for  consideration  is  simply  this ; Who 
were  the  fathers  whose  authority  is  thus  set 
aside,  and  what  are  the  men  whose  doctrine 
is  substituted  in  the  place  of  their  teaching  ? 

The  fathers,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted  by 
all,  were  men  of  eminent  sanctity  and  learn- 
ing, who  lived  in  such  times  and  places  as 
rendered  the  teaching  and  observances  of  the 
apostles  easily  discoverable.  They  were  men 
who  devoted  their  attention  and  their  whole 
life  to  the  meditation  and  preaching  of  gospel 
truths ; they  were  men  who  sacrificed  every 
thing  on  earth  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  many  of 
them  laid  down  their  life  in  testimony  of  the 
faith  which  they  taught.  They  were  men 
who  practised  to  the  lett^  all  the  lessons  of 
perfection  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Saviour;  and  hence  they  were  venerated  in 
their  own  and  in  following  ages,  as  men  who 
had  been  raised  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  inventing  and  proclaiming 
new  dogmas,  but  to  expound  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  church,  and  vindicate  it  from  the  attacks 
of  its  adversaries.  Common  sense,  therefore, 
tells  us  that,  if  any  authority  is  venerable,  it 
is  the  authority  of  those  holy  fathers  and  doc- 
tors, who  speak  not  in  their  own  name,  but 
merely  as  the  expounders  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  church,  and  as  witnesses  of  the 


belief  held  by  the  Christians  of  their  time.  It 
would  be  idle  to  object  that  their  authority 
cannot  prevail  against  the  Scripture ; for  they 
never  set  their  authority  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Scripture,  nor  did  any  Catholic  ever  prefer 
them  to  the  Scriptures.  Did  not  the  fathers 
possess  and  study  the  same  Scriptures  that 
we  have?  What  was  their  chief  occupation 
but  to  read  and  meditate  their  sacred  contents, 
according  to  the  advice  of  St.  Jerom,  **  tenenti 
codicem  somnus  obrepat,  et  cadentem  faciem 
pagina  seneta  suscipiat?”  If  any  man  say 
then,  for  instance,  I reject  the  invocation  of 
saints,  as  taught  by  the  fathers,  because  the 
Scripture  rejects  that  invocation,  he  manifestly 
Uin^  himself;  for  how  could  the  Scripture 
condemn  this  invocation,  and  the  fathers,  who 
read  it  continually,  not  have  perceived  it? 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  scriptural 
passages  that  are  adduced  against  this  invoca- 
tion, and  the  very  fact,  that  with  this  know- 
ledge they  still  maintained  the  doctrine  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  a dear  proof  that  a differ- 
ent interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  erroneous; 
for  no  man  of  sense  will  ever  prefer  his  indi- 
vidual judgment  to  the  concordant  opinion  of 
men  who  are  eminent  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, particularly  when  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  urged  against  their 
view,  and  yet  make  no  account  of  them.  We 
have  taken  the  invocation  of  saints  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  but  our  remarks  may  easily 
be  applied  to  the  other  points  of  doctrine  taught 
by  the  fathers. 

Who  are  now  the  men  that  we  are  told  to 
follow  instead  of  the  fathm,  and  to  whose 
authority  and  interpretation,  correctly  under- 
stood, all  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  church 
are  required  to  bow  down  with  due  suli^tion 
and  humility  ? They  are  the  framers  of  the 
thirty-nine  artides.  Now  we  beg  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  following  short  account  of  these 
articles,  which  we  extract  from  a Protestant 
encyclopedia.*  The  article  is  written,  we  be- 
lieve, by  an  English  churchman. 

**The  articles  of  the  English  church  are 
thirty-nine  in  number,  the  substance  of  which 
was  first  promulgated  in  forty- two  articles  by 
Edward  VI  in  1553.  Under  Henry  VIII  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  formation  of 
ecdesiastical  laws,  which  was  renewed  under 
his  successor,  and  in  1551,  according  to  Style, 
‘the  archbishop  (Cranmer)  was  directed  to 
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draw  up  a book  of  articlet  for  preaerriDg  and 
maiotaioiog  oeace  and  unitv  of  doctrine  in 
the  church,  mat,  being  finished,  they  miffht 
be  set  forth  by  public  authority/  From  mis 
and  the  details  ^t  follow,  it  seems  that  Cran- 
mer  oomposkd  the  article  in  their  ori^al 
form. ...  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  mese 
articles  were  bemodelled  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  who  omitted  four  of  them,  in- 
TEODuoiHO  four  NEW  oues,  and  altering 
seventeen.  These  were  again  revised  by 
convocation  in  1563,  some  alterations  made 
and  the  number  reduced  to  thirty-eight  The 
thirty-ninth  was  restored  on  a final  review 
bv  Parker,  in  1571,  and  then  imposed  on  the 
wigy  for  subscription.^^ 

It  appears  then  that  Cranmer,  Parker,  Ed- 
ward VI,  Elizabeth,  and  the  eminent  divines 
of  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  parliament, 
were  the  framers  of  the  thirty-nine  articles; 
these  are  the  individuals  whom  the  pastoral 
letter  would  substitute  in  place  of  the  fathers, 
as  far  superior  to  them  in  learning,  in  piety, 
and  in  knowledge  of  evangelical  doetrine. 
Could  Utere  be  a greater  mockery  of  things,  or 
a more  serious  insult  offered  to  the  good  sense 
of  a sincere  inquirer  after  truth?  Let  any 
one  read  the  life  of  an  Augustine,  a Jerom, 
an  Ambrose,  whose  authority  our  opponents 
wish  to  set  aside,  to  make  room  for  that  of 
Cranmer,  who  was  the  first  compiler  and  the 
real  author  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  he 
will  not  be  at  a loss  to  determine  on  which 
side  lies  the  greater  probability  of  a right 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Such  personage 
as  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  a host  of  others, 
will  appear  in  the  light  of  godly  men,  while 
Cranmer  will  appear  as  a hypocritical  and 
ambitious  spirit,  who  obtained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  court  of  a disscdute  prince  by  his  vile 
flattery ; who  peijured  himself  on  many  occa- 
sions in  order  to  obtain  and  secure  the  station 
he  enjoyed;  who  solemnly  pronounced  the 
marriage  tie  valid  or  null,  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  royal  master ; and  who  performed  acts  of 
meanness  and  cruelty  that  would  be  disgrace- 
ful even  in  the  vilest  wretch.*  This  man  was 
the  framer  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  this 
is  the  man,  we  are  told,  who  possessed  the 
gift  of  evangelical  knowledge  in  a greater 
degree  than  all  the  fathers  of  ancient  and 
primitive  times.  This  is  the  man  whose 

of  belief  are  held  in  such  great  vene- 
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ration  by  the  wiiten  of  the  Pmtoral  Letter: 
*^Take  these  articles  in  the  sense  of  their 
framen,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake.” 

Crushing  logic,  indeed!  If  we  take  the 
articles  in  the  sense  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  there  woM  be  • 
rmttake,  but  if  we  take  them  as  remodeled, 
enlarged,  contracted,  revised,  altered,  and 
finally  reviewed,  and  imposed  on  the  clergy 
for  subscription,  there  em  be  no  mutakell 
We  know  not  what  others  may  think,  but  we 
cannot  but  view  all  this  as  a farce  profoundly 
humiliating  to  the  human  mind.  How  can 
bishops  propose  to  the  reverence  of  reasonable 
men  articles  which,  considering  their  histori- 
cal growth,  look  much  more  like  the  fluctu- 
ating announcemenu,  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  Parisian  and  London  fashions,  than  the 
immutable  tenets  of  revealed  religion  ? 

There  is  another  flagrant  contradiction  in 
the  above  quoted  passage  of  the  pastoral  letter, 
which  calls  for  some  notice;  after  this  we 
shall  have  done.  The  bishops  admit  the 
authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  as  evidence  in 
matters  of  fact,  when  determining  what  are 
the  books  of  holy  Scripture,  and  what  was  the 
primitive  worship  of  the  church.”  If  the 
bishops  admit  the  authority  of  the  ftithers  in 
determining  what  are  the  genuine  books  of 
Scripture,  why  do  they  not  admit  as  Scripture 
all  the  books  which  the  Christian  church 
admitted  at  the  time  of  the  apparition  of  the 
reformed  doctrines?  The  books  of  Esther, 
Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  &c.,  were  then  ad- 
mitted as  a part  of  Scripture,  by  the  oriental 
and  occidental  churches,  and  ihis  general 
agreement  could  never  have  occurred,  if  the 
fathers  had  discarded  these  books  from  the 
catalogue  of  inspired  wrjfjags.  St.  Jerom  tells 
us  that  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
admitted  by  Anglicans,  we  believe,  rank  the 
book  of  Judith  among  the  Scriptures.  This 
book,  however,  is  rejected  by  our  Episcopalisn 
brethren.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  deter- 
mining the  scriptural  books,  they  did  not 
follow  the  Christians,  but  the  Jews;  not  the 
holy  fathers,  but  the  rabbins,  or  rather  only  a 
portion  of  the.  latter ; for  though  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  did  not  place  these  books  among  the 
inspired  writings,  those  of  Alexandria  did; 
these  books  being  found  in  the  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  which  they  used,  called  the  Sep- 
luagint,  and  the  apostles,  who  quote  the 
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Septuagint,  gave  them  an  unquestionable  au- 
thority, or  rather  removed  all  doubt  that  might 
have  remained  on  this  subject.  The  bishops, 
in  their  pastoral,  admit  likewise  the  authority 
of  the  fathers  for  determining  the  primitive 
worship  of  the  church.  If  so,  they  are  bound, 
despite  their  gratuitous  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary, to  admit  a purgatory,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  tran- 
substantiation.  But,  not  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  our  right  reverend  opponents,  who 
advance  assertions  without  proof,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  here  a passage 
upon  each  of  these  points,  showing  from  the 
fathers  what  was  the  worship  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

In  relation  to  purgatory,  Tertullian  says: 
*'Let  widows  pray  for  the  souls  of  their 
departed  husbands,  and  ask  rest  and  peace  for 
them.  Let  tliem  ^o  offer  annual  sacrifices 
for  their  repose.  For  those  who  neglect  these 
pious  duties  have  renounced  all  love  and  affec- 
tion for  their  departed  husbands.’’*  On  the 
invocation  of  saints,  St  Chrysostom  has  these 
words:  ^^The  tombs  of  the  servants  (Peter 
and  Paul)  of  him  that  was  crucified,  are  more 
magnificent  than  the  palaces  of  kings,  not  so 
much  by  the  beauty  of  their  structure,  which 
however  is  not  wanting,  as  by  the  concourse 
of  people  that  visit  them.  For  even  he  who 
wears  the  purple  draws  near  to  these  tombs, 
and  laying  aside  his  pageantry  and  pomp, 
appeals  in  a' standing  posture  to  the  saints 
that  they  may  assist  him  by  their  prayers. 
He  who  wears  the  diadem,  selects  the  fisher- 
man and  the  maker  of  tents,  even  after  their 
death,  to  be  his  patrons  before  God.”  t 
Irenseus  thus  speaks  of  the  Roman  pontiff: 
''As  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
whole  list  of  successions,  I shall  confine  myself 
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to  that  of  Rome,  the  greatest  and  most  ancient 
and  most  illustrious  church,  founded  by  the 
glorious  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  receiving 
from  them  her  doctrine  which  was  announced 
to  all  men,  and  which,  through  the  succession 
of  her  bishops,  is  come  down  to  os ; to  this 
church,  on  account  of  its  superior  authority , 
every  other  must  have  recourse,  that  is,  the 
faithful  of  all  countries.”*  In  fine,  on  tran- 
substantiation,  St.  Ignatius,  bishop  of* Anti- 
och, in  the  first  century,  speaks  as  follows : 
"These  Gnostic  heretics  abstain  from  the 
eucharist  and  from  prayer,  because  they  do 
not  acknowledge  the  eucharist  to  be  the 
flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the  Father 
by  his  goodness  resuscitated ; rejecting,  there- 
fore, the  gift  of  God,  they  die  in  their  dis- 
putes.”t 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask  whether  the 
blow  aimed  at  the  Catholics  in  the  pastoral 
will  produce  the  effect  intended  by  the  writers 
of  it?  We  confidently  say  no.  It  is  not  by 
mere  words  and  assertions  destitute  of  proofs, 
that  the  convictions  of  men  can  be  changed. 
The  prelates  have  aimed  at  eradicating  Pusey- 
ism  from  this  country,  and  thus  establishing 
harmony  and  concord  in  their  church ; but  in 
this  they  have  failed,  and  they  must  fail,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  give  a learned  and  lucid  refutation 
of  the  traeU.  The  reasons  and  arguments  of  the 
iracU  will  weigh  more  with  Puseyites  than  the 
assertions  and  declamations  of  the  prelates. 
The  Puseyites  will  then  look  upon  the  docu- 
ment published  by  the  bishops  as  the  last  gasp 
of  superannuated  Calvinism,  which  a new 
and  more  equitable  generation  will  eventually 
drive  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Anglican  church, 
as  it  has  already  been  driven  out  of  the  field 
of  controversy. 

• Adv.  Her.,  1.  3,  o.  3.  f Ad.  Smyr. 
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The  golden  hues  of  ere,  now  ricblj  blent 
With  purple  tinge  and  crimson  glow,  hung  bright 
O’er  Israel.  The  rose  of  Sharon  heard 
The  bulbul’s  plaintive  tale  of  love,  and  breathed 
A luscious  sweetness  on  the  evening  air. 

While  on  the  pomegranite’s  ripe  red  lip 
The  dew  distilled  its  transitory  gems. 

Low  sang  the  fountain  in  the  olive’s  shade. 

And  chimed  so  softly  with  the  fragrant  winds 
That  wrestled  with  the  dark  bright  leaves  above. 
That  as  the  weary  sentinel  passed  forth 
And  back  again  across  the  king’s  broad  court. 

He  paused,  and,  leaning  on  his  javelin. 

Dashed  his  rough  hands  athwart  his  moistened  brow^ 
And  bared  his  head  in  sweet  refreshment  there. 

And  uttered  thanks. 


Upon  the  palace  roof. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  broad-leafed  palm 
Which  fringed  the  terraces.  King  David  sat 
Beside  his  harp,  upon  whose  golden  strings 
One  band  fell  lightly,  making,  with  the  breeae 
That  gently  whispered  there,  low  melodies. 

While  ever  and  anon  the  other  paused 
And  fondly  smoothed  Bathsheba’s  burning  brow. 
Who,  with  her  while  arms  clasped  upon  his  knees 
Whereon  her  heail  reposed,  sat  at  his  feet, 
Enduring  with  a silent  agony 
The  death  of  her  first  born. 


Her  ebon  hair 

In  graceful  waves  hong  like  a mourning  veil 
Around  her  sad  recumbent  form,  and  swept 
In  glossy  rings  the  marble  floor,  while  back 
With  careless  haste  the  broad  phylactery 
And  jewelled  signet  of  her  queenly  state 
Were  thrown,  as  if  the  brilliance  of  each  gem 
Were  bitter  mockery  on  that  high  brow 
So  pale  and  stricken. 

From  her  half  closed  eyes 
Tear  after  tear  gushed  o’er  her  pallid  cheeks. 
And  fell  unheeded  on  the  costly  pearls 
That  decked  her  purple  robes  and  sandalled  feet. 
The  beauty  of  her  ripened  lips  had  paled. 

The  quivering  of  their  rosy  pulses  ceased. 

As  if  the  white  wing  of  the  mighty  one 
Who  froze  the  warm  blood  in  her  darling’s  heart 
Had  rested  there. 
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Words  inarticulate 
At  first,  the  echoes  of  her  wounded  heart. 

Were  spoken  sadly  now,  and  then  the  king, 

Who  read  her  troubled  thoughts,  clasped  tenderly 
Her  folded  hands  in  his,  and  upward  gazed 
With  heavenward  prayers  upon  his  silent  lips. 

While  she  in  accents  low  bewailed  her  child. 

And  stretching  forth  her  hands,  called  on  his  name. 

As  if  the  boy  had  risen  from  the  dust. 

And  stood  with  life's  full  glory  in  his  smile 
Beside  her  knee,  then  pressing  her  hot  brow. 
Remembered  *twas  a vision  which  her  love's 
Wild  agony  had  conjured  up,  and  wept 
Again  the  lava  tears  of  bitterness. 

While  from  the  turbid  fountains  of  her  heart 
Came  burning  words,  which,  like  the  siroc’s  breath. 
Were  laden  with  despidr. 

••  No  more,  oh  king ! 

Will  his  soft  cheek  press  thine,  or  his  dark  eye 
Flash  brightness  into  thine,  cold,  cold  and  dim ; 

The  darkness  of  the  lonely  sepulchre. 

With  its  damp  chill,  rests  on  thy  darling’s  brow  [ 

Oh ! why  did  not  the  hand  that  laid  thee  low. 

My  child,  crush  me ! why  do  I live  to  feel 
That  thou  art  not,  thou,  once  so  bright  and  fair, 

8o  like  a dream  of  some  fair  heavenly  thing? 

I miss  thy  footfall  where  the  fountains  play. 

And  hear  no  more  thy  laughing  bird*like  tones 
Which  with  the  rosy  mom  brought  joy  to  me. 

I feel  not  on  my  cheek  thy  fragrant  breath. 

Or  on  my  brow  thy  dewy  lips ! 

« They’re  cold — 

They’re  stilled  for  aye,  yet  thou,  oh ! king,  canst  smile 
As  when  the  soft  curls  of  thy  boy’s  fair  head 
Lay  on  thy  royal  breast,  like  shreds  of  gold. 

And  sweet  caresses  from  bis  dimpled  hands 
Lit  op  thy  forehead’s  majesty  with  bliss. 

SnUU,  though  the  altar  where  was  garnered  up 
Thy  heart’s  best,  purest  gem  in  ruin  lies. 

While  the  refulgent  rays  that  beamed  thereon 

With  an  unearthly  joy ” 

A flush  of  pain, 

A pallid  agony — one  hallowed  tear 

Passed  o’er  King  David’s  face,  but  this  was  all. 

As  at  his  feet  Bathsheba  sank  again. 

Helpless,  and  throbbing  like  a wounded  bird. 

He  swept  bis  fingers  o’er  the  golden  strings 
That  tuned  bis  harp  to  melody,  and  soon 
Upon  the  bushed  still  air  of  eventide, 

A plaintive  thrill  of  music  came,  which  fell 
Upon  that  stricken  mother’s  fainting  heart 
Like  heavenly  dews  upon  a withering  leaf. 

With  eyes  upraised  in  peace  ineffable. 

And  holy  brow,  whose  rapt  expression  lent 
A softened  glojy  to  the  waving  hair. 

Whose  shining  masses  o’er  his  shoulders  fell, 

The  king  with  voice  attuned  to  cadences 
Of  melting  richness  sang : 
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Weep  not  Betbebeba ! 
LoltheGodoflirael  called  him 
To  his  palaces  of  light : 

Wooklst  thoa  like  a clood  enfold  him, 

Hide  him  from  the  Locd  of  might? 

While  he  lingered. 

And  the  warm  blood  slowly  quivered 
Though  each  fair  and  rounded  limb. 
Prayers  that  he  might  be  delivered. 

Mingled  with  my  evening  hymn. 

Sackcloth  and  ashes ! 

Tears  of  anguish,  days  of  fasting, 

Minutes  doled  by  griePs  decay, 

Hope  and  fear  alternate  lasting. 

Humbly  marked  my  grief- worn  way. 

*Twaa  vain,  Bathsbeba ! 

All  my  weeping— all  my  anguish, 

Could  not  raise  him  from  the  dust; 

And  while  here  in  grief  we  languish. 

He  c^  never  come  to  us. 

Jehovah  loved  him ! 

And  the  white  winged  seraphs  bore  him 
To  the  shelter  of  his  breast ; 

Prayers  and  tears  can  ne*er  restore  him 
From  that  long  eternal  rest 

Calmly,  Bathsbeba ! 

Wait  until  life’s  grief-worn  stoiy, 

With  its  dreams,  grow  cold  and  dim. 
Then  high  o’er  yon  arch  of  glory 
We  will  gladly  soar  to  him. 

Triumph,  O Israel ! 

For  the  Lord  Jehovah  reigneth ; 

We  his  chosen  people  are : 

All  of  peace  and  all  that  paineth 

Springeth  from  our  Father’s  care ! 

And  thus  the  king  in  sweet  triumphant  strains 
Threw  angel  halos  o’er  the  boy’s  fair  dust. 

And  yielded  him  without  a murmuring  thought 
Into  the  bands  of  Him  who  gave  him  life ; 

And  though  the  victim  seemed  the  conqueror 

In  all  his  warlike  victories — in  all 

His  kingly  deeds  and  high  triumphant  state. 

He  ne’er  bad  honored  so  bis  royal  race 
As  when  be  bowed  with  meek  submission  down 
To  the  great  God  who  thus  had  stricken  him. 
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rIE  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  after  haviBg  con- 
cluded the  controversy  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Wharton,  retired  to  his  maternal  home  in 
Montgomery  county,  where  he  resumed  his 
sacred  duties  as  a missionary  priest.  At- 
tached to  the  domestic  mansion  was  a room 
fitted  up  as  a chapel  and  library,  and  here  he 
offered  the  holy  sacrifice  daily,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals between  his  active  labors,  throughout 
the  country  for  many  miles  around,  employed 
himseli*  in  the  studies  of  a Christian  scholar. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a mile  from  his'residence 
was  the  church  in  which  he  ofiiciated  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  an  humble  frame  buildr 
ing  of  about  thirty  feet  square,  which  stiU  re- 
mains, though  often  patched  and  seldom 
painted,  a frail  and  tottering  memorial  of  its 
saintly  pastor,  and  an  evidence  of  the  humble 
condition  of  Catholics  sixty  years  ago.  His 
correspondence  with  his  ancient  brethren  in 
Europe  continued  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
abode  at  Rock  creek,  and  was  a source  of 
great  pleasure  as  well  as  of  useful  information 
to  him.  Although  the  letters  of  himself  and 
his  correspondents  were  only  intended  for  the 
eye  of  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  respect- 
ively addressed,  and  were  written  without  the 
careful  preparation  which  would  have  been  be- 
stowed on  writings  for  the  public;  many  of 
them  arc  admirable  for  their  style  of  composi- 
tion and  their  judicious  views,  and  sound  rea- 
soning, while  they  are  edifying  testimonies  of 
their  author’s  pious  resignation  to  the  divine 
will,  and  of  unabated  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness, wisdom  and  power  of  Almighty  God. 

Letters  from  his  former  brethren  in  Europe 
gave  him  information  of  the  course  of  events 
there  in  which  religion  was  interested,  and  he 
was  cheered  by  the  extraordinary  intelligence, 
conveyed  to  him  by  some  of  his  correspondents, 
of  the  pmervation  of  a portion  of  the  late  So- 


ciety of  Jesus  in  Russia,  and  the  flattering 
hopes  which  the  protection  of  the  empress, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  authorized 
of  its  future  usefulness. 

Writing  from  Rock  creek  in  1783,  he  thus 
replies  to  one  of  his  correspondents : God 
grant  that  the  litde  beginning  in  White  Russia 
may  prove  a foundation  for  erecting  the  society 
upon  once  again;  but  I cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  protectress  of  it  were  a more  respectable 
character  than  she  has  been  often  represented.” 
And  in  1784 : Your  intelligence  from  Rus- 
sia, though  not  quite  new  to  me,  is  truly  com- 
fortable. What  a wonderful  display  of  the 
power  of  Divine  Providence  over  the  wily 
politics  of  wicked  and  oppressive  tyranny  of 
powerful  men  would  a general  restoration  of 
the  society  exhibit ! I say  a restoration,  for 
with  aU  my  penetration  I cannot  discover  the 
argument  made  use  of  to  evince  that  it  was 
never  totally  destroyed  ; and  I do  not  choose  to 
surrender  the  clearest  principles  of  reasoning 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  the  credit  of  some 
pious  prophecies  and  visions.” 

He  was  often  advised  of  the  movements  of 
the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  of  the  progress  of  measures 
directed  to  obtain  some  ameliorations  of  the 
laws  then  in  force  in  that  country  against  Ca- 
tholics. In  a letter  to  F.  Plowdin,  September 
18th,  1784,  he  thus  expresses  himself : You 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  strangest  situation  I 
ever  knew  a civilized  government  in  my  life. 
You  blame  Lords  Stourton  and  Petre  for  inter- 
fering in  elections ; if  they  have  done  so  to  the 
prejudice  of  thw  fortunes,  they  are  censura- 
ble ; but  if  they  took  part  no  otherwise  than  as 
independent  men,  openly  avowing  their  senti- 
ments, I cannot  see  why  they  are  to  blame,  or 
why  the  king  should  be  displeased  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  because  a few  of  that  body 
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opposed  some  of  his  minister’s  fayorites.  We 
should  not  deserve  the  countenance  of  any  gov- 
ernment if  we  were  never  to  dare  to  act  from  the 
impulse  of  our  reason^  and  as  men  having  an 
interest  in  the  common  concerns  of  our  coun- 
try. To  be  candid^  I must  think  it  betrays  a 
littleness  of  mind  in  the  king  to  which  a man^ 
as  knowing  and  well  read  as  he  is  said  to  be^ 
ought  to  be  superior.” 

Among  the  deep  forests  that  still  crown 
the  high  banks  of  Rock  creek  he  found  recrea- 
tion and  repose^  and  in  the  occasional  society  of 
a fhend  was  happy  in  being  removed  from  the 
turmoils  of  the  worlds  and  from  those  scenes 
which  had  been  marked  by  the  disasters  of  his 
beloved  society.  But  a more  active  career 
awaited  him.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1784, 
ke  received  from  De  Marbois,  then  minister 
from  France  to  the  United  States,  the  follow- 
ing courteous  letter,  dated 

“ New  Yore,  October  27, 1784. 

"Sir: — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you  a letter  which  I have  received  with  the 
despatches  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Vergennes.  I 
judge  by  the  address  of  that  letter  that  his  holi- 
ness has  concluded  his  choice  in  regard  to  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  church  on  this  continent 
I congratulate  myself  in  being  one  of  the  first 
to  assure  you  that  this  choice  will  give  general 
satisfaction.  I am  about  to  set  out  for  Trenton, 
and  desire  earnestly  that  Maryland  may  be  re- 
presented in  congress  by  one  of  your  relations. 
If  your  nomination  should  produce  any  other 
communications  between  our  court  and  the 
holy  see,  I will  exen  myself  to  contribute  to 
your  service. 

"lam  with  respect,  M.  L’Abbe, 

" Your  very  humble  and  very 
Obedient  servant, 

De  Marbois.” 

" Ib  Ree,  John  CarrolV^ 

The  letter  of  the  French  minister  enclosed  a 
packet  addressed  to  the  "Rev.  Dr.  John  Car- 
roll,  superior  of  the  mission  in  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America ;”  but  it  contained 
only  an  authority  to  publish  the  general  Jubilee 
of  1775,  and  was  of  course  evidence  of  his  pre- 
vious appointment  of  superior,  and  the  formal 
testimonial  of  which  hadnotyet  been  delivered, 
without  which  he  was  not  competent  to  act. 
This  was  received,  however,  about  three  weeks 
later,  on  26th  of  November,  1784,  and  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  Catholic 


clergy  in  this  country,  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  holy  see  by  their  agent,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thorpe.  The  decree  was  in  the  following 
words : 

" The  sacred  congregation,  on  the  report  of 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Boigia,  its  secretary,  declared 
superior  of  the  missions  in  the  thirteen  United 
States  of  North  America,  the  Rev.  John  Car- 
roll,  secular  priest,  with  authority  to  exercise 
the  functions  which  regard  the  government  of 
the  missions,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  de> 
crees  of  the  sacred  congregation  and  of  the  fa- 
culties granted  to  him,  and  not  otherwise  nor 
in  a difierent  manner. 

" Given  at  Rome  the  9lh  day  of  June,  1784. 
" L.  Cardinai.  Antonelli,  prrfeet.” 

" S.  Borgia,  secretary.” 

Accompanying  the  above  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

'^Audience  of  themost  holy  fiither,held  June 
6di,  1784. 

**Our  most  holy  fafiier,  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, Pope  Pius  VI,  on  the  report  of  the  un- 
dersigned, secretary  of  the  sacred  Congregation 
de  Propaganda  Fide,  granted  to  the  Rev.  John 
Carroll,  superior  of  the  mission  in  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  North  America,  the  faculty  of 
administering  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
the  said  provinces  during  his  superiorship — the 
said  faculty  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  prescribed  in  the  instruction  published 
by  order  of  this  congregation  on  the  4th  May, 
1774. 

Given  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  the  con- 
gregation, on  the  day  and  in  the  year  men- 
tioned above. 

" Stephen  Borgia,  eeeretary 
of  the  sacred  congregation  de  prop.fide.^^ 

" Rome,  June  9ta,  1784. 

"Very  Rev.  Sir: — ^In  order  to  preserve 
and  defend  Catholicism  in  the  thirteen  United 
States  of  North  America,  the  supine  ponti£r 
of  the  church,  Pius  VI,  and  this  sacred  congre- 
gation, have  thought  it  extremely  proper  to 
designate  a pastor  who  should,  permanently 
and  indep^Qidently  of  any  ecclesiastical  power, 
except  the  same  sacred  congr^ation,  attend  to 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Cathcdic  ficx^k. 
In  the  appointment  of.  such  a pastor,  the  sa- 
cred congregation  would  have  readily  cast  its 
eyes  on  the  Rev.  John  Lewis,  if  his  advanced 
age  and  the  labors  he  has  already  unde^ne 
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ia  the  Tineyaid  of  the  Lord^  hed  not  detened 
it  &om  imposing  on  him  a new  and  very  heavy 
burden ; for  he  seems  to  require  repose  rather 
than  arduous  labor.  As  then.  Rev.  Sir,  you 
have  given  conspicuous  proofs  of  piety  and 
zeal,  and  it  is  known  that  your  appointment 
will  please  and  gratify  many  members  of  that 
republic,  and  especially  Mr.  Franklin,  the  emi- 
nent individual  who  represents  the  same  re- 
public at  the  court  of  the  Most  Christian  king, 
the  sacred  congregation,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  holiness,  has  appointed  you  superior *of 
the  mission  in  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
North  America,^  and  has  communicated  to  you 
the  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  that  office : faculties  which  are  also 
communicated  to  the  other  priests  of  the  same 
states,  except  the  administratioD  of  confirma- 
tion, which  is  reserved  for  you  alone ; as  the 
enclosed  documents  will  show.  These  arrange- 
ments are  meant  to  be  only  temporary. 

For  it  is  the  intention  of  his  holiness  soon 
to  chaige  a vicar  apostolic,  invested  with  the 
title  and  character  of  bishop,*  with  the  care  of 
those  states,  that  he  may  attend  to  ordinations 
and  other  episcopal  functions.  But,  to  accom- 
plish this  design,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  orthodox  religion  in  those  thirteen  states. 
Therefore  we  request  you  to  forward  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible  a correct  report,  stating  care- 
fully the  number  of  Catholics  in  each  state ; 
what  is  their  condition,  their  piety,  and  what 
sd>uses  exist;  also  how  many  missionary 
priests  labor  now  in  this  vineyard  of  the  Lord ; 
what  are  their  qualifications,  their  zeal,  their 
mode  of  support  For,  though  the  sacred  con- 
gregation wish  not  to  meddle  with  temporal 
things,  it  is  important  for  the  establishment  of 
laborers  that  we  should  know  what  are  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues,  if  any  there  are,  (and  it 
is  believed  there  are  some.)  In  the  meantime 
for  fear  the  want  of  missionaries  should  deprive 
the  Catholics  of  spiritual  assistance,  it  has 
been  resolved  to  invite  hither  two  youths  from 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
educate  them  at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  con- 
gregation in  the  Urban  college : they  will  after- 
wards, on  returning  to  their  country,  be  substi- 
tutes in  the  mission.  W e leave  to  your  solicitude 
the  enre  of  selecting  and  sending  them.  You 
will  make  choice  of  those  who  have  more  pro- 
mising talents  and  a good  constitution,  who  are 


not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  fifteen  yean 
of  age ; who  by  their  proficiency  in  the  sanctu- 
ary may  give  great  hopes  of  th^oasclvcs.  You 
may  address  them  to  the  excellent  archbishop 
of  Sileucia,  apostolic  nuncio  at  Paris,  who  is 
informed  of  their  coming.  If  the  young  men 
selected  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  voyage,  the  sacred  congregation  will  pro- 
vide for  them ; we  even  wish  to  be  informed 
by  you  frankly  and  accurately  of  the  necessary 
travelling  expenses,  to  serve  as  a rule  for  the 
future.  Such  are  the  things  1 had  to  signify  to 
you ; and  whilst  I am  confident  you  will  dis- 
cha|ge  the  office  committed  to  you  with  aU 
zeal,  solicitude  and  fidelity,  and  more  (ban  an- 
swer the  high  opinion  we  have  formed  of  you, 
I pray  God  that  he  may  grant  you  all  peace 
and  happiness. 

“ L.  Card.  Antonzlli,  prrfect.^^ 

Stephen  Borgia,  $ecretary.^^ 

These  documents  were  accompanied  by  a 
very  kind  letter  from  the  nuncio  dated 

Paris,  My  5th,  1783. 

I have  the  honor.  Sir,  to  send  you  the  packet 
herewith  which  the  congregation  of  the  propa- 
ganda have  committed  to  me.  I am  much 
gratified  at  the  confidence  which  his  holiness 
places  in  you,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
holds  your  merit  You  will  see  by  the  letter 
which  that  congregation  writes  you,  that  it  em- 
powers you  to  send  two  young  Americans  to 
Rome,  there  to  be  raised  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  to  fill  one  day  the  functions  of  mis- 
sionaries in  your  country.  I do  not  doubt  but 
you  will  give  all  attention  in  their  choice,  be- 
cause they  should  be  competent  to  the  object 
for  which  they  are  destined.  I beg  you  will 
procure  their  passage  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  to  accompany  them  with  an  open 
letter  in  Latin  or  French.  This  lett^  will 
serve  to  make  them  known  to  the  bishop 
or  other  ecclesiastical  superior  of  any  port 
of  France  in  which  they  may  arrive,  to 
whom  they  can  have  recourse  in  case  of  need. 
If  they  arrive  in  the  port  of  L^Orient,  or  that 
of  Nantes,  or  any  other  near  Paris,  they  can 
present  themselves  in  that  capital,  where  I 
will  assume  the  care  of  forwarding  them  to 
Rome.  If  it  be  at  Bayonne  or  Bordeaux,  they 
can  takethe'ioute  to  Marseilles,  and  there  present 
themselves  to  Mr.  Ranzoni,  consul  of  his  holi- 
ness, whom  I shall  previously  instruct  to  facili- 
tate their  passage  to  their  destination.  Nothing 
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eaa  be  added  to  die  mthnents  of  esteem  and 
consideration  with  which  I have  the  honor  to  be^ 
Sir,  your  very  humble  seiranl, 

J.  Doria  Pamphilii,  arehbuhop  <f 
Sekueia,  fwncio  qf  the  popeJ^ 

Tb  M.  VMU  CarroU  of  M»ryla$id, 
tdie  mMonary.^^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  France  had  been  consulted  by  the 
pope’s  nuncio  about  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  pastor  for  the  Cadiolic  church  in  the, 
United  States,  and  it  will  also  appear  that 
great  deference  was  paid  to  his  designation  of 
the  indiyidual  whom  he  thought  most  eligible 
for  thatlmportant  station. 

The  following  extract  from  the  pnyate  jour- 
nal kept  by  Dr.  Franklin,  while  in  France, 
belongs  to  the  history  of  this  transaction. 

1784.  July  Ist. — ^The  pope’s  nuncio  called 
and  acquainted  me  that  the  pope  had,  on  my 
recommendation,  appointed  Mr.  John  Carroll 
superior  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  America, 
with  many  of  the  powers  of  a bishop,  and  that 
probably  he  would  be  made  a bishop  m parti- 
bu$  before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  asked 
which  would  be  most  convenient  for  him,  to 
come  to  France,  or  go  to  St  Domingo,  for 
ordination  by  another  bishop,  which  was 
necessary.  I mentioned  Cluebec  as  more 
convenient  than  either.  He  asked  whether, 
as  that  was  an  Ehiglish  province,  our  govern- 
ment might  not  take  offence  at  his  going 
thither?  I thought  not,  unless  the  ordination 
by  that  bkhop  should  give  him  some  authority 
over  our  bishop.  He  said,  not  in  the  least ; 
that  when  our  bishop  was  once  ordained,  he 
would  be  independent  of  the  others,  and  even 
of  the  pope — ^which  I did  not  clearly  under- 
stand. He  said  the  Congregation  de  Propa- 
gandd  Fide  had  agreed  to  receive  and  maintain 
and  instruct  two  young  Americans  in  the 
languages  and  sciences  at  Rome;  (he  had 
formerly  told  me  that  more  would  be  educated 
gratis  in  France.)  He  added,  they  had  written 
ffom  America  that  there  are  twenty  priests, 
but  that  they  are  not  sufficient,  as  the  new 
settlements  near  the  Mississippi  have  need  of 
some. 

The  nuncio  said  we  should  find  that  the 
Catholics  were  not  so  intolerant  as  they  had 
been  represented ; that  the  inquisition  in  Rome 
had  not  now  so  much  power  as  that  in  Spain, 
and  that  in  Spain  it  was  used  chiefly  as  a 
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prison  of  Slate.  That  the  congregatkm  would 
have  undertaken  the  education  of  more  Amer- 
ican youths,  and  may  hereaffar,  but  ffiat  at 
present  they  are  oveil^rdened,  having  some 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  spoke  lighffy 
of  their  new  Bostonian  convert  (Thayer’s 
conversion) ; that  he  had  advised  him  not  lo 
go  to  America,  but  to  setde  in  France.  That 
he  wanted  to  go  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
but  he  knew  nothing  yet  of  his  new  religion 
hmself,”  &c.* 

lo  appointment  of  I^v.  Mr.  CanoU  to  the 
iportant  office  of  superior  gave  univeisal 
satisfaction ; but  the  intimation  from  Rome  of 
the  pope’s  intention  to  appoint  a Inshop  was 
not  so  favorably  received  by  a portion  of  the 
clergy.  At  the  meeting  of  the  flve  delegates 
of  the  clergy  in  November,  1783,t  the  senti- 
ments of  those  present  were  expressed  on  this 
subject,  and  one  of  ffiem  had  prepared  a letter 
to  Rome,  stating  their  objections,  which,  he 
declared,  if  not  adopted  by  the  delegates,  he 
would  send  in  his  own  name.  Without  iq>> 
proving  the  style  of  that  letter,  his  colleagues 
agreed  to  send  it  in  flidr  joint  names  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe,  their  agent  in  Rome,  to  be 
presented  or  withheld,  as  he  should  think 
proper ; and  he  very  judiciously  declined  pre- 
senting the  letter.  The  repugnance  to  the 
appointment  of  a bishop  seems  to  have  sprang 
from  some  hope  entertained  of  a restoration  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  this  country,  in  which 

*Sparki*  Life  asd  Writiags  of  Dr.  Franklin,  voL  i, 
p.  581.  The  venerable  Franklin  aeeiDa  to  bare  bad 
Other  ceclesiaetical  busineu  to  attend  to  in  France, 
while  devoting  bimaelf  to  the  grMt  political  iatercala 
of  hia  eountrv.  The  following  extracta  from  bit  private 
journal  are  carious  and  amua^. 

Friday,  July  16, 1784. — Revived  a letter  from  two 
young  gentiemcn  hi  London,  who  are  come  from  Amer- 
ica for  ecclesiattical  orden,  and  complain  they  have 
been  delayed  there  a year,  and  that  the  arahUabop 
wiU  not  permit  them  to  be  ordained,  unlera  they  wiD 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  d|d  deeiring  to  know  if 
they  may  be  ordained  here.  Inquired, 'and  kamed 
that,  if  ordained  here,  they  mnst  vow  ob^ienceto  the 
archbishop  of  Paris.  Directed  my  grand-son  id  ask 
the  nimcio  if  their  bishop  in  America  might  not  be 
instrueted  to  do  it  literally? 

Saturday,  17th.— The  nuncio  sayt  the  thing  is  im- 
msible  unless  the  gentlemen  become  Roman  Cmhelim. 
Wrote  them  an  answer. 

Sunday,  ISth. — A good  abbe  brings  me  a laigemaa- 
usoript  oontainiog  a scheme  of  rribrmatioa  of  aU 
eburraes  and  states,  religion,  commerce,  laws,  Ac. 
which  he  has  planned  in  his  closet,  without  nmeh 
knowledge  of  tw  world.  I have  promised  to  look  it 
over,  and  he  is  to  call  next  Thursday.  It  is  amazing, 
the  number  of  legislators  Uiat  kiu^y  brina  me  new 

iilans  tor  governing  the  United  States. — Sjpaim  Frank- 
in,  vol.  r,  p.  585. 
fSee  pagb  374. 
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fffmt  kwonld  lunre  liM  demrable>a8  itwonld 
hare  bmi  tot  jost^  to  restore  to  soekty  the 
INtopertf 'Which  had  belonged  to  and  was 
now  KeM  .by  the  fonoer  membera  in  trust  for 
the  service  of  religion  in  this  coualry,  and 
which  dt  .was>  feared  would ' came  under  the 
control^  iQ>aoine  measure^  of.a  bishop^-and 
thus  be  lost  to  the  foture  society^  The  meto 
hersV  who>  enlertaihed  these  views,  aihl  wezb 
most  active  in  oppositidb  to  a biaht^;  were 
probaUy ‘few  in  nbrnber,  and  Ihey  were  fhbse 
whsaot  statsstis  aa  nusskmaHes  Jn  the  lower 
opnnities  of  Maryland,  confined,  them  to  a 
limited  circle,  where,  occupied  with  tha  Jaborif 
ous  ifilties  i>f  thaimissiQn,  they  had  but  little 
eppoftunity  of  coaaultation  *wMi  persons'  of 
mcnei  extended  views  than  their  own,  and 
better  infbneod  on  the  snl^ects  in  guestioa. 

' Extracts  from  Rev.  Mr.  Canoll’s  letters  and 
those  o£  some  of  his.  brethren,  .on  whoee  jndgL- 
meat  he  most:  relied,  wiU  be  both  mtomtiBg 
tn  diemselvesy  vend  the  best  •-history  of  the 
Subjeota  to  which  they  re£ei.i  . 

Soon  aftea  theraniralof  .Rcv.  Mr/Cairott’l 
faculties  as  iBuperkMr>  a.  letter  to  the  pape^was 
prepared 'in  4hn  name  of  the  chapter,  by  the 
committee,  'ef'.  thide,*  a copy  of  which  was 
undated*  to ‘Revu  Mr. .Carroll  in  the  following 
letter: 

, ^Poat'ToBsoUo,iles€fiito*9^  I'TSd. 

•.  f^RavjSm : We  send  youaoopy  of  the  letter 
we  have  drawn  up  to  send  to  Rome.  We 
hope  it  .will  itot.  be  disagreeable'  to  you,  as 
ptor  .iaieiided  pramoiion  seemed  to  give  you 
mto  ipfessinebs. : We  shcMikl  be  happy,  hi 
bash  bf  a bishop’s  being  aj^ihted  here,  that 
you.should  he  the.  porson,  as  wejhave  not  any 
obj^dn*  to  your  person  and  qualities;  But 
as>  we  look  upon  it  to  be  unttecessaory,  and 
hnrdul  tor  the  good  of  religion,  we  have  sent 
this  letter  acoocding  to  what  was  determined 
an  ehapteTi  - . , ; I 

.i,/.VWe. are,  with  dne  respect,  Rev.  Sir,  • • 
Your  most  obed’t  and  humble  servants, 
BadvaanDniBmior, 

- V ^^IcWAjius  MiTmaws.?’ 

* The  foOdwing  is  a transtoito  'of  the  letter  to 
the  pope : 

Most  Hdy  Father : ^ 

- "Of  the  twenty-two  secular  priests  living  in 
the  diirteen  United  Sfetes  bf  North  America, 

* S«e  p.  S7S* 
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six  wm  :appdmted:  a few  months  ago  to  de« 
liberate  together  upon  the  wetfare  of  the  Ca^ 
tholics  in  1 this  part  of  the  world.  Having 
assembled  for  this  purpose,  they  expressed 
the  opinion  dtat.thqre  is  noMhe  least  neces^ 
sity  for  a bishopi  in  this  country,  because 
there  is  no  institution  as  yet  for  the  education 
of  youth  and  .their  sobsequeitt  preparation 
fer  holy  ordeiel . f,  Blemdid  Diderick,  have 
been  requested r by>  the'  connninee  to  notii^ 
yourbolindis  of  thisbehtinieni,  and  to  acquaint 
you  also  whh  the  foMowIng  ciiuumstances : > 

- ^ 1.  The  majority  of  the  Protestant  popular 
lion'  here  are  averse  to  a Roman  OathoUc  pre^ 
late,  and  for  diis  reason  the  episcopal  office  if 
hmoduced  would  ptost  likely  awaken  thdr 
jealousy  against  us. 

. "2.  We  are  net  aUe  to  support  a bishc^ 
in  a*  manner  becomiDg  his  'station,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of 
our  feltow  laborers  in  the  idinfistry ; moreover 
the  Caffiolics  cannot  be  induced  to  aid  us  wiffi 
their  means  in  efieoting  this  object 

"3.  Were  it  even  admitted  that  the  two 
points  just  mentioned  would  present  no  diffi- 
culty, we  are  entirely  at  a loss  to  see  liow  the 
greater  number  of  missionaries,  whose  co- 
operation would  be  So  very  desirable  in  this  im- 
mense region,  oonld  be  furnished  with  the 
nfeans  passing  to  this  Country. 

"We  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  hoHnesS 
not  to  persist  in  the  ^ign  of  conferring  the 
episcopal  (dignity  upon  any  individual  in  these 
parts,  unless  the  necessary  provision  be  made 
in  some  other  quarter  fer^his  support  Should 
your  holiness  entertain  a different  view,  it 
would  be  a soiirce  of  much  affliction  to  us, 
while,  at  the*  same  time  we  are  convinced  thax 
ii  will  be  much  more  detrhnehtal  than  other- 
wise  UK  the  ihterests  of  religion  ; for,  as  it  has 
pleased  your  holiness  to  appoint  one  of  out 
body  to  administer  cofifiruiation,  consecrate 
ahat-stoues,  bless  the  holy  oils,  and  grant  dis^ 
pensatioos  in  the  prohibited  degrees,  ffds  ap- 
pointaoent  is  equally  advantageous  for  the  good 
of  relagtiUK” 

. In  the  faculties  received  by  Mr.  Carroll  from 
Rome,  there  was  a clause  which,  construed 
literaSy,  authorixed  him  to  employ  only  such 
clergymen  as  had  been  approved  by  the  Propa- 
ganda. It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  clause 
was  by  mistake  accidentally  included,  but  in 
the  lueniitime  it  caused  some  exodnutassment  in 
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one  or  two  instances  where  priests  anirod  In 
this  country  after  his  nomination. 

Ahhough  the  committee  ahoVe  referred  to^ 
and  perhaps  some  others  of  the  clergy,  took  too 
contracted  a Tiew  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
holy  see  for  appointing  a bishop,  there  were 
others  of  more  enlarged  minds,  and  hetter  op^ 
portunities  for  judging,  who,  segaidiog  the 
general  interesAs  of  religioii,  took  a more  ex* 
tensire  prospect  Among  these  were  two 
eenecaUe  a^  learned  Jesuits,  Rer.  F.  F. 
Farmer  and  Molyneux,  then  the  ftuthfol  paa 
tors  of  Philadelphia,  of  whose  lires  and  char- 
acter somenotice  wiM  be  given  hereafter.  Her. 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  fdt  enftianrassed  by  the  re* 
sirictioas  contained  in  his  powers,  and  wasnoC 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  vicar  apostohe 
instead  of  an  ordinaiy  bishop,  corresponded 
with  his  brethren  to  obtain  their  sentiments  as 
to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  gave 
his  own  opimons  fiaaldy  on  their  affurs  gene- 
rally ; and  suggested  a plan  for  securing  their 
property  for  the  support  of  rehgion  according  to 
its  ori^al  destination,  which  bethought  could 
be  effected  best  by  a legal  eonveyanee  of  it  to 
trustees^  He  solicited  their  opinions,  and  de* 
aired  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  late  Society  of  Jesus,  then  on 
4his  missioii,  in  some  plan  which  would  place 
the  property  beyond  the  reach  of  alienatkm  by 
accident  or  otherwise. 

Upon  the  first  intimation  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Thorpe  of  the  desire  of  the  holy  see  to  appoint 
« bishop.  Rev.  Mr.  Molyneux  thus  wrote  to 
Eev.  Mr.  Carroll  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1784: 

The  intelligence  from  Mr.  Tboipe  h» 
given  us  great  joy,  and  it  is  our  humble  opinion 
that  you  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  in 
giving  your  consent  h^negetio  Umii  momenH 
4igityt  Dei,  htnud  dubimm  eW.  We  «hiiH  hence- 
forth esteem  it  our  duty  daily  to  remember  you, 
ad  oltore.  May  God  grant  us  all  grace  to  be 
for  ever  thankful,  and  by  our  lives  and  con  ver- 
nation show  that  we  are  not  undeserving.  It 
has  been  my  uniform  opinion  that  no  one  was 
so  fit  for  the  sfs^  character. 

**  As  ibr  holding  a chapter  at  this  juncture 
I see  DO  great  necessity  > let  the  proposed  form 
of  the  petition  to  invest  oar  estates,  Ac.  he 
drawn  up  and  sent  round  to  all  our  gentlemen 
to  be  signed  and  approved  by  them.  If  one  is 
deputed  to  do  this  basiness,  let  all  equally 


share  the  expense ; I ftihftc  muck  of  our  chap* 
husiiiess  might  be  done  in  this  way,  and 
would  be  the  most  pleasing  to  those  who  are 
at  a distance— hut  this  I leave  to  others’  bstter 
Judgment. 

Mr,  Farmer’s  kindest  respects,  hearty  ieli- 
eitatkms,  and  urgent  soheitatioBs  not  to  decline 
what  is  of  such  importance  to  the  good  of  re- 
ligion here.  M majonm  Dei  ^onam.  Fwe, 
ssfr  et  gregem  poiee.” 

The  Venerable  Father  Fanner,  who  was 
vicar  general,  and  fiien  in  his  64fii  year,  tkiw 
addressed  Mr.  Chnoll  on  hk  presumed  ap- 
poinubent : 

**  PHiL^nnLFHi^,  Old.  9, 1784. 

'^You  may  be  assured  that  nothmg  hat 
happened  this  long  time  so  agreeable  to  me  as 
your  appomtmmrt  to  the  office  of  prefect  apos* 
tolic.  1 will  not  congratulate  with  you,  but 
with  oursdves,  that  so  reasonable  an  eslab- 
hshment  was  made,  of  whioh  1 may  truly  say, 
mageo  me  libetasH  mutu,  AUow  me  to  express 
my  sentiments.  Let  us  rely  on  the  goodness  of 
Divine  ProVidenee,  and  fear  nothing. 

^Gosisieriifefiiefsgrenreta  Os.  8Ca.  j 
^ Jfeu.  fttr,  ymer  mog  kmiiih 
and  obedkiU  Mrvami, 

''Fbedihahd  FABHBn.” 

And  Rev.  Mr.  Molyneux,  after  the  feet  of 
the  appointment  was  known,  thus  expresses 
hhnself  in  reference  to  the  q;iposition  of  some 
to  the  .appointment  of  a bishop : 

Phtladulphia,  JVbs.  18, 1784. 

**  It  bears  strongly  on  my  mind  and  Mn 
Farmer’s,  and  not  lere  on  Mr.  Lewis’  [the  hda 
superior],  to  judge  by  the  cemveraation  I had 
with  him  oti  the  sulgect,  that  a refusal  on 
your  part,  or  an  objection  on  diat  of  any  of 
our  gentleinen  [the  ex-Jesuits]  might  prove 
fetal  to  their  fortune  and  existence  in  this  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  so  to  the  cause  of  rdigkMi. 
I am  wiUing  to  think,  and  have  grounda  is 
suppose  that  no  ol^ections  were  started  wife 
the  least  reference  to  any  on  fee  side  of  your 
person  or  character,  but  arose  from  a certain 
ill-founded  timidity,  et  fnde  d*unc.  mffiaanU 
€i>Mmie8a»eedelanaturedmeKoee$,  B68ides,fee 
expectation  of  restoring  the  property  to  the  so- 
ciety is  80  distant,  so  fat  beyond  probability, 
that  the  cause  of  religion  ought  not  by  its  zeal- 
ous votaries  be  set  in  competition.  Thus  fer 
of  my  sentiments  1 have  delivered  to  you  im- 
partially, desiring  ho  fetor  and  wishing  ibr 
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^ne  but  that  of  being  considered  as  the  least 
deserving  of  any.  The  same  are  the  senti^ 
ments  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  my 
firiend,  Mr.  Lewis. 

"I  am,  once  more,  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Molynbvx. 

After  reading  the  above  to  Mr.  Farmer, 
who  gives  his  full  and  entire  sanction  to  the 
same,  he  desires  me  to  add  that,  as  the  packet 
will  sail  in  less  time  than  a month,  your  an- 
ewers  to  Rome  ought  to  be  remitted  to  Phila- 
delphia widiin  a fortnight  from  the  date  hereof. 
If  die  season  and  other  matters  will  allow,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Philadelphia.  If 
his  health  permitted,  he  would  have  been  much 
tempted  to  come  and  wait  on  you  in  Mary- 
land, so  much  does  he  think  religion  interested 
m these  circumstances,  which  require  the 
nicest  prudence  and  discretion.  R.  M.’’ 

In  a subsequent  letter  of  25th  of  November, 
1784,  he  thus  further  expresses  his  views : 

As  to  any  thing  you  may  think  prudent 
to  do  concerning  our  property,  you  have  my 
entire  consent  and  full  concurrence.  I feh  an 
inclination  to  approve  the  present  scheme  from 
its  first  propoe^,  as  I look  upon  the  present 
tenure  rather  to  be  d^cient  Mr.  Lewis  is  of 
the  wBitiP  mind,  and  told  me,  when  I returned 
from  the  Marsh,  that  he  wished  our  property 
cotdd  be  on  a good  footing,  invested  in  trus- 
tees, &c.  By  this  time  you  will  have  se&a,  aM 
the  papers  sent  you  from  Rome,  and  by  the 
perusal  enabled  to  judge  better  than  I can 
advise,  of  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  that  afiair. 
It  is  a nice  and  delicate  point,  and  could  not 
frdl  to  the  decision  of  a more  proper  persem 
than  yourself.” 

Referring  more  particularly  to  the  (q>po8ition 
of  the  committee  of  three  to  an  episcopal  ap- 
pointment, he  writes  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1784: 

You  know  something  of  my  seiRments 
respecting  the  famous  triumvirate  chosen  to 
write  to  Rome.  It  is  a measure  I opposed, 
and  the  opposition  I made  I had  the  pleasure, 
as  I mentioned  before,  to  find  approved  by 
others,  equal  in  sense  and  judgment  with  that 
triumvirate  and  the  junto  by  which  they  were 
appointed.  If  they  attempt  any  thing  of  the 
sort,  depend  upon  it  they  will  rue  it  That 
matter  rests  with  yon,  and  no  one  can  have 
better  materials  to  work  on  than  those  you  are 
Itossessed  of.”  v,  » 


Referring  to  the  restrktioiis  making  it  ne- 
cessary that  misMcmaries  for  this  country 
should  first  be  sq)proved  by  the  Propaganda, 
and  to  the  propriety  of  having  an  ordinary 
bishop,  rather  than  a vicar,  he  says : 

For  my  part,  I coincide  with  your  ideas  of 
representing  the  matter  to  Rome,  in  the  light 
you  and  our  European  friends  have  conceived 
it,  and  entertain  hopes  of  its  success.  No 
person  is  so  proper  as  yourself  to  make  such  a 
representation,  and  if  backed  by  our  unani- 
mous approbation,  must  be  attended  to.  1 
think  this  plan  far  preferable  to  any  that  — ~ 
and  his  junto  can  contrive,  and  essentially 
necessary  in  the  present  circumstances,  both 
to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  secular  power, 
preserving  our  property,  and  maintaining 
union  and  harmony  among  the  American 
cleigy.^^ 

Mr.  Farmer  says : 

What  if  your  reverence  did  write  imme- 
diately (by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette)  to  the 
nuncio  at  Paris,  requesting  an  ezplanaticm  of 
that  limitation,  I mean  the  approbation  of 
missionaries  by  the  Pn^agandai”  fro. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  who  lived  to  be  the 
coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, is  expressive  of  the  humility  which 
was  a con^icuous  trait  of  his  character  through 
Hfe.  It  is  in  reply  to  the  circular  addressed  to 
the  clergy,  above  referred  to. 

^^8t.  Thomas’  Manob,  Jm.  11, 1785. 

In  case  we  establish  ourselves  into  a na- 
tional clergy  in  the  eye  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  what  form  will  our  pr(q>erty 
assume?  Will  it  contract  any  extraordkary 
burthens?  or  will  it  be  revertible  to  its  first 
proprietors,  in  case  qf  a re$tiMimf  These 
are  points  which,  if  you  had  touched  upon  in 
that  masterly  manner  which  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  the  treating  of  your  subjects,  1 
think  you  would  have  removed  many  a stum- 
hling-block,  and  happily  have  reconciled  to 
unanimity  and  harmony  each  of  our  loving 
fepethren.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  from 
this,  that  I have  the  slightest  intention  of  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  discord,  or  breaking  through 
that  golden  chain  of  harmony  so  pressingly 
recommended  to  us  by  our  frieodsir  No,  sir ; 
my  constant  aim  shall  be  to  preserve  it  entire, 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  which  you  know 
extends  but  a little  way.  l am  best  alone,  and 
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have  fieen  none  ova  gentlemen  to  discoiurse 
with  upon  this  topic*  I have  coaanlted  none 
of  them^  bat  sim^y  hare  tahen  the  liberty  of 
proposing  my  priTate  thoughts  to  you,  and  to 
you  alone,  aoknowledgnig  die  insufficiency  of 
my  parts  to  determine  on  the  subject  in  question. 

I shall  speedily  forward  your  information  and 
proposals  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  this  district 

'^As  to  the  scheme  of  the  propoBed  college, 
the  great  deficiency  of  education  amongst  the 
nothing  bettsr  has  been,  or  probably  can  be, 
CatboUc  youth  speaks  loudly  in  its  fav^or,  as 
proposed;  and  coiisequently,  being  appointed 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  1 shall  do  my  duty 
on  that  point  As  to  the  measure  of  erecting 
and  conducting  a seminary,  that  may  become 
a subject  of  a future  discussion.  These  are 
my  own  private  thoughts,  not  an  official 
answer  to  yours.  The  gentlemen  below  1 
suppose  will  answer.”  : 

Father  Farmer’s  letter  is  in  the  same  spirit 
of  humility  and  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
Rer.  Mr.  Carroll: 

Pi^xzjLDnLPHiA,  January  19, 1785, 
pLURindk  RnynBurOE  Dan : Having  read 
the  circular  letter  your  reverence,  I thought 
it  my  duly  to  (ionununicate,  with  due  respect 
and  submission,  some  olgeotions  which  occur- 
red to  me,  being,  notwithstanding,  determined 
to  be  united,  and  to  stand  by  your  reverence’s 
resolution.  The  first  objection  is,  that  the 
communication  of  the  circular  letter  will  cause 
a delay,  in.  our  distdct,  of  some  months,  we 
being  all  far  separated  from  one  another,  and 
some  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  post  This 
delay  must  be  extended  to  a year,  or  years,  if 
we  are  to  receive  no  supplies  tUl  the  affair  or 
subject  of  the  letter  is  fihished ; for  the  court  of 
Rome  moves  exceedingly  slow.  Another  ob- 
jection I cahnot  help  making  to  the  idea  of  our 
being  a body  of  clergy,  and  no  more  mission- 
aries. For  I cannot  coneeive  how  we  could 
be  a body,  without  a bishop  for  a head.  We 
may  have  avokmtary  union  among  ourselves^ 
i allow ; but  as  in  worldly  matters  we  were 
heretofore  united  by  the  bands  of  the  society, 
yet  never  made  a corporation  or  body  politic, 
not  being  declared  so  by  the  government ; in  a 
similar  manner,  I suppose,  our  voluntary 
union  in  spSrifytalUnit  cannot  conMitute  os  a 
canonical  body  of  clergy,  unksa  declared  and 
appointed  as  such,  either  by  thC  aapteme 
pastor,  or  lather  by  a bishop  set  ovfer  us  by 


him:  CMir  association,  even  tn^  IssgNiniKhut 
1 am  afhtid,  will  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
combination.  Hiese  are  my  Noughts;  but  as 
you  are  appointed  to  preside  over  uid,  it  is  to 
your  reverence  the  Giver  of  all  gifts  will 
bestow  the  gift  discernment  and  discretion. 
Gommendo  me  impense  in  Oa.  Sta. 

I am,  very  reverend  sir, 

our  most  humHe  and  obed’t  serv’t, 

Ferdinand  Faemee.” 

Mr.  Iliorpe,  who  had  announced  in  June, 
1784,  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll 
with  all  the  necessary  faculdes,  was  much 
Surprised  on  being  informed  that  he  was  re- 
stricted in  his  powers,  and  wrote,  immediatdy, 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  CanoU,  oa  the  sub- 
ject By  his  letter  an  instance  of  Mr.  CaiioU’s 
humility  is  exhibited.  Although  it  was  the 
wish  of  his  brefiiren  that  he  should  be  their 
superior;  he  had  pheed  his  own  name  lot 
upon  the  memorial  which  the  chapter  ad- 
dressed to  the  holy  see,  and  it  was  by  the 
agency  of  Dr.  Franklin  he  was  preferred  to  the 
place  which  was  intended  for  him. 

<^Rome,  Ai%2, 1785. 

" Your  letters  of  20th  August,  ’84,  and  of 
February  17th,  ’85,  are  before  me.  We  have 
been  deluded  in  amanner  that  1 did  not  iq>pre- 
h^.  Wbat  you  have  received  is  fiirfiom 
what  you  were  Indden  to  expect  indeed  >1 
wrote  to  you  in  die  jubilee  of  my  heart ; but  I 
wrote  not  a word  more  than  what  I had  finom 
opparendy  the  best  authority.  The  affair  was 
certainly  in  aghadon  before  the  petition  made 
in  the  name  of  the  five  missionaries  was  here 
presented.  I do  not  know  by  what  mesois  it 
was  introduced.  The  nuncio  at  Paris,  by  a 
compliment  to  Dr.  Franklin,  gained  his  good 
will,  and  secured  it  also  by  the  ready  accepts 
ance  of  the  person  whom  he  recotnmended  as 
a fit  chief  superior  in  that  country.  Cardin^ 
BofgiiPmade  an  excuse  for  die  person  first 
nnined  ip  the  petition  not  being  (as  is  com- 
monly done)  appointed  for  die  dignity;  to 
.which  I replied  that,  if  the  congregation  had  left 
the  choice  to  me,  Mr.  John  Carroll  certainly  was 
the  man  whom  I should  have  named  without 
any  heeitatkm,  and  that  his  name  beiiig  pat  in 
the  last  place  of  die  five  was  solely  owing  to 
his  bwn  modesty,  which'  had  there  wiftten  it 
in  die  original  paper,  ifom  whenee  1 did  not 
think  * myself  qualified,  as  a mere  copyist,  to 
remove  it  , 
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I think  you  ought  to  lay  before  hi^  holiness 
a complete  account  of  your  present  situation, 
with  your  own  remarks,  drawn  from  your 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
humors  of  government,  thereby  to  show  what 
system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  can  be 
most  conducive  to  maintain  and  propagate 
religion  in  the  present  circumstances  of  North 
America.  In  die  meantime,  I will  have  some- 
thing to  the  same  purpose  in  readiness  to  join 
with  yours,  unless  you  will  rather  choose  to 
come  hither,  and  in  person  manage  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  important  concern 

that  can  ever  be  in  your  hands This 

affair  has  most  agreeably  refreshed  the  remem- 
brance of  you  among  your  friends,  some  of 
whom  are  yet  at  the  Gesu,’^  kc. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll 
explains  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  for  this  country,  and 
intimates  his  plans,  which  he  afterwards 
carried  into  successful  execution,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  religious  and  literary  education.  It  is 
addressed  to  his  friend,  F.  Plowden. 

Your  sentiments  concerning  our  rights  as 
a national  clergy  coincide  entirely  with  my 
own.  I am  so  happy  as  to  find  these  senti- 
ments adopted  by  our  gentlemen  here,  I have 
written  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  that  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country 
on  any  foreign  tribunal  or  office,  as  to  the 
appointment  of  their  ecclesiastical  superior, 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  our  jealous  govern- 
ments ; that  if  the  clergy  here  are  not  allowed 
to  choose,  and  present  for  approbation,  the 
person  whom  in  their  judgment  they  approve 
as  best  qualified,  the  consequences  to  religion 
may  be  fatal.  I have  written  very  fully  to  our 
common  friend,  Mr.  Thorpe,  on  all  these 
matters,  and,  agreeably  to  your  recommenda- 
tion, have  sent  him  every  needful  information. 

*^To  you,  my  dear  sir,  I am  infinitely 
obliged  for  your  excellent  advices,  and  I can 
truly  say  that  I have  that  value  for  your  cor- 
respondence which  it  deserves,  and  this  is 
saying  very  much.  ..... 

^'The  official  communication  from  Rome, 
of  my  new  powers,  came  to  hand  only  on  the 
26th  of  last  November.  I have  before  told 
you  that  nothing,  since  the  dissolution  of  our 
poor  society,  ever  gave  me  so  much  uneasiness 
as  the  first  account  of  my  being  to  be  appointed 
a bishop.  Luckily,  the  despatches  from  Rome 
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only  mention  that  the  pope’s  intention  is,  here- 
after, to  appoint  a vicar  apostolic ; but  no 
intimation  is  given  of  tima  or  pereon.” 

After  slating  that  he  had  written  to  Rome 
that  ‘‘  a vicar  apostolic  was  unsuitable  to  our 
situation,  geographical  and  political,”  he  con- 
tinues : 

*^The  want  of  a bishop  will  not  be  felt 
amongst  us  for  some  few  years.  Two  colleges 
are  now  erecting  in  this  slate,  by  public  con- 
tribution and  private  endowment.  They  are 
established  on  a liberal  plan,  open  to  masters 
and  scholars  W every  denomination.  Similar 
foundations  exist  in  other  states.  Notwith- 
standing the  danger  for  morals  in  these  mixed 
colleges,  I still  think  much  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  them.  I hope  that  as  we  Roman 
Catholics  are  unable  to  raise  or  support  one 
ourselves.  Providence  has  ordained  these  as  a 
resource  for  the  exigencies  of  religion.  For  in 
these  colleges  I trust  there  will,  amongst  the 
Catholic  youth  trained  in  them,  be  some,  fiom 
time  to  time,  inclined  to  an  ecclesiastical  state. 
For  these  we  propose,  what  I hope  our  abili- 
ties will  enable  us  to  execute,  a small  seminary, 
where  they  may  be  formed  to  the  virtues  of 
that  state,  and  receive  a theological  education  \ 
such  is  the  plan  now  in  my  mind,  and  on 
which  I beg  Almighty  God  to  grant  his  assist- 
ance— to  which  your  prayers  will  greatly  con- 
tribute. How  much  I wish  that  some  young 
men  of  talbnts  were  now  here  from  Liege,  to 
offer  themselves  to  fill  the  places  of  professors, 
&c.  in  these  rising  colleges ; the  salaries  will 
be  liberal,  and  if  I knew  any  of  my  country- 
men in  England  and  Liege  likely  to  discharge 
these  offices  with  reputation,  I would  earnestly 
solicit  their  return. 

Messrs.  Semmes  and  Mattingly  are,  I 
doubt,  engaged  in  employments  which  forbid 
their  revisiting  this  country.” 

A letter  of  June  29th,  of  the  same  year, 
proves  that  he  had  entered  fully  upon  the 
great  work  confided  to  him. 

**  Your  advice  and  observations  on  our  relir 
gious  situation  here  are  always  received  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude.  The  prospect  before 
us  is  immense,  but  the  want  of  cultivators  to 
enter  into  the  field  and  improve  it  is  a dreadful 
and  discouraging  circumstance.  I receive  ap- 
plications from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
north,  south,  and  west,  for  clergymen,  and 
considerable  property  is  offered  for  their  main- 
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tmumce;  but  it  is  impossiUe  sad  cruel  to 
abandon  the  congr^tions  already  formed  to 
go  in  quest  of  people  who  wish  to  be  estab- 
lished into  new  ones.  1 have  written^  in  a 
pressing  manner^  to  all  whom  1 oonceiTe  likely 
to  come  to  our  assistance,  and  1 hope  you  will 
urge  the  return  hither  of  Charles  and  Francis 
Neale,  Leonard  Brooke,  and  Thompson,  if  his 
health  will  allow  it  Messrs.  Mattingly  and 
Semmes  would  be  sterling  acquisitions,  but  I 
fear  you  will  retain  them  in  Europe.  Encour- 
age all  you  can  meet  with,  Europeans  or 
Americans,  to  come  among  us.  We  hope 
soon  to  haTs  a sum  of  money  lodged  in 
London  to  pay  the  passages  of  six  at  least, 
and  your  charitable  gentlemen  and  ladies  will 
not  fail  in  aiding  so  good  a worL’^ 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  fiiend  he  says : 
' I have  lately  written  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  and 
therefore  shall  request  you  to  inform  him  that 
the  interval  between  this  and  the  appointment 
of  a bishop,  shall  be  employed  in  bringing 
matters  to  such  a state,  that  we  may  have  an 
ordinary  instead  of  a vicar  apostolic;  that  I 
can  certainly  have  diis  point  recommended  by 
aome  branches  of  the  civil  power ; that  I am 
ready  to  enter  into  a correspondence  on  this 
subject  with  the  cardinal  secretary,’^  Ac.  &c. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a letter 
written  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  dated 

**  ^M£,  jSugmt  31,  1785. 

M.  Borgia  ’’  (the  cardinal  secretary  to  the 
Propaganda  Fide)  is  eager  to  serve  you.  He 
highly  commended  whatever  you  had  written, 
and  said  that  your  letters  had  convinced  both 
Cardinal  Antonelli  and  himself  that  you  are 
mnin^tly  qualified  for  the  dignity  to  which 
Dr.  Franklin  has  recommended  you ; ho  added 
that  your  authority  would  be  extended,  and 
your  written  faculties,  in  respect  of  particular 
cases,  would  be  enlarged  according  to  your 
^ire,  and  that  the  cramping  clauses,  against 
which  yon  had  with  great  reason  remonstrated, 
should  be  struck  out  of  the  printed  faculties, 
and  that  they  were  never  meant  to  be  where 
you  found  them  left  by  an  oversight  in  the 
secretary’s  office. 

The  Propaganda  sends  its  letters  to  North 
America  through  the  hands  of  the  pope’s 


nuncio  at  Paris.  Mgr.  Dugnani,  a Milanese 
nobleman,  who  succeeds  Cardinal  Giustmiani 
D’Oria  in  that  office,  is  a very  judicious  and 
virtuous  [u^te,  to  whom  you  may  freely 
write  whatever  you  judge  cemvenient  for  the 
service  of  religion,  or  for  your  own  satisfaction, 
or  that  of  your  associates  in  the  ministry. 
Every  thing  regarding  your  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astical government  is  like  to  pass  that  channel. 
The  business  of  your  nomination,  and  conse- 
quently of  your  consecratbn  as  bishop  in 
ordinary,  or  as  apostolic  vicar,  depended  upon 
letters  that  were  expected  from  France,  when 
I waa  with  Mr.  Borgia,  who  also  told  me  that 
his  Christian  majesty  had  graciously  offered 
eight  ftee  places  in  the  seminary  of  Bordeaux 
for  North  American  Catholic  youths,  bom  sub> 
jects  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  like  to  have  other  ftivors  from  the 
smne  hands.  The  most  desirable  advantage 
is  to  have  your  jurisdiction  wdl  established. 
Even  the  see  of  €tudi>ec  met  great  and  tedious 
difficulties  in  its  foundation,  though  under  a 
Catholic  monarch,  and  under  the  immediate 

protection  of  the  pope 

^'My  own  notion  of  your  situation  and 
circumstances  is  much  too  inadequate  to  en- 
courage me  in  suggesting  any  particular  advice 
towards  obtaining  what  I wish  most  heartily 
for  the  general  good  of  religion  in  the  country 
where  you  are,  and  which  is  principafiy  a 
iVee  and  extensive  episcopal  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  immediatdy  and  only  dependent 
on  the  holy  see.  When  this  is  once  fixed  in  a 
person  of  your  prudence,  learning,  and  zecd, 
then  schools,  and  the  maintenance  of  them ; 
education,  also,  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
states;  industry  -and  harmony  among  3rour 
chosen  associates  in  the  vineyard;  faith  and 
good  life  will  gradually  be  every  where  strength- 
ened and  dilated. 

You  know  that  obstacles  beset  each  new 
undertaking,  and  that  their  resbtance  is  com- 
monly more  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  true 
good  which  is  sought,  being  more  univeisal 
and  of  more  permanent  duration.  But  you 
know  that  the  Author  of  all  good  is  infinitely 
superior  to  all  the  authors  of  evil,  and  that  you 
certainly  have  him  on  your  side. ...” 
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Mxthinks  1 stand  within  the  mangier  now, 

Gazing  upon  the  infant  God,  who  lies. 

Smiling,  upon  the  holy  Mother’s  breast. 

Upon  his  face  the  light  of  lore  beams  forth. 

And  in  his  eye  sweet  mercy  sits  enthron’d. 

While  on  his  lofty  brow  the  stamp  of  heaven 
Proclaims  him  more  than  mortal — now  methinks 
I hear  the  shouting  shepherds  cry  aloud. 

Glad  tidings,  from  a hundred  hills,  and  peace 
To  all  the  fallen  world,  for,  lo ! a child. 

The  great  Redeemer  of  mankind,  is  bom  ! 

Oh ! glorious  hour,  when  ev’n  the  greedy  grave 
Gave  up  its  victory,  and  in  man’s  heart 
Death’s  dark  winged  angel  left  his  sting  no  more  t 
Oh ! glorious  hour,  when  his  Almighty  hand 
Hung  the  bright  rainbow  of  redemption  round 
A dying  and  degraded  world,  and  bade 
The  gentle  moonlight  of  sweet  mercy  chase 
Away  the  midnight  mists  of  rin  and  shame  ! 

Then  man  was  truly  made  immortal — ^then 
The  golden  gates  of  heaven,  wide  open  thrown. 

Welcomed  him  home  to  happiness ; and  then 
The  happy  angels,  in  the  halls  of  heaven, 

Awoke,  upon  their  harps  of  gold,  the  song 
Of  gladness  and  of  glory  to  the  Lamb, 

Who  came  to  die  that  wretched  man  might  live. M.  B. 
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Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Circular.— His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Mafyland,  having^  re- 
commended the  observance  of  Thurs^Jay,  the  12th 
of  December,  as  a day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
1 hereby  request  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  con- 
gregations throughout  the  state,  to  have  appropri- 
ate services  in  their  respective  churches,  on  the 
day  aforesaid. 

Given  at  Baltimore,  on  the  23d  November,  1844. 

•}•  SAMUEL,  Jtrchbithop  of  Baltimore. 

Confirmation^  ^c. — On  Sunday,  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  in  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Wasbing^n  city,  to  a large  number  of  persons. 

A spiritual  retreat  for  the  laity  was  commenced  in 
St.  Matthew’s  church  on  the  17th  of  November,  and 
closed  on  the  24th.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  John  McElroy,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  six 
other  clergymen,  who  were  constaritly  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  the  confessional.  Throughout  the  re- 
treat, the  church  was  filled  with  the  faithful,  who 
came  to  reap  the  blessings  so  propitiously  offered 
to  them.  We  understand  that  about  a thousand 
persons  approached  the  holy  table.  The  good 
work  was  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop,  who  ofilciated  pontifically  on  the 
last  day  of  the  retreat,  and  gave  also  the  papal 
benediction. 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered 
on  the  10th  November,  in  St.  Vincent  of  Paul’s, 
Baltimore,  to  118  persons. 

Religioui  Profestion. — On  the  22d  November, 
Feast  of  the  Presentation  of  our  B.  Lady,  Sisters 
Mary  Rose  Mudd,  of  Charles  county,  Md.,  Mary 
Pulcheria  Gibbons,  of  Washington  city,  and  Mary 
Pelagia  Byrnes,  of  Philadelphia,  were  admitted  to 
their  religious  vows,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion, Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop presided  and  preached  on  the  occasion. 

Fire. — On  the  evening  of  Nov.  8tb,  a considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Catholic  church  property  in  Fred- 
erick city,  Md.  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  fire ; but  the  praiseworthy  efforts  ofthe 
citixens  and  fire  companies  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  element,  and  won  for  them  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  their  Catholic  fellow-citizeDs. 


Young  Catholic*i  Friend  Society. — Report. — 

Baltimore,  Nov.  3,  1844. 
3b  the  membersof  the  Y.  Catholic's  Friend  Society. 

Gentlemen  : In  conformity  to  the  usage  which 
my  predecessors  have  established  as  a precedent  to 
guide  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  final  duty  which 
devolves  upon  me,  before  retiring  from  the  position 
which  you  in  your  kindness  and  partiality  placed 
me  in,  it  becomes  me  to  present  to  you  a synopti- 
cal view  of  the  proceedings  of  your  government 
during  the  term  which  is  now  about  being  closed — 
to  offer  to  your  consideration  a statement  of  the 
condition  of  your  society,  and  render  unto  you,  in 
general  terms,  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  leav- 
ing to  other  members  of  the  government  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  to  you  a minute  and  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  condition  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  so  that  we  may  pass  into  other 
bands  and  under  other  control  the  management  of 
those  beneficent  objects  in  which  we  ail  have  so 
great  and  so  abiding  an  interest.  Before  entering 
upon  this  duty,  permit  me  to  congratulate  yon  for 
the  many  blessings  which  the  bountiful  hand  of 
infinite  Goodness  has  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon 
us,  not  only  in  our  capacity  as  a society  in  retieving 
the  wants  of  those  little  ones  in  whose  well-being 
be  has  a father’s  care,  but  also  for  the  happiness 
and  joy  which  through  bis  benign  influence  we 
bavtt  been  enabled  to  extend  to  those  houses  and 
around  those  hearths  where  suffering  and  anxiety 
made  sore  and  sad  the  hearts  of  many,  giving  to 
them  the  prospect  of  better  and  more  constant  hap- 
piness through  the  facilities  emanating  from  your 
benevolent  exertion,  in  extending  to  them  and  to 
their  children  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  those  saving  truths  in  which  alone  are  life, 
happiness  and  true  joy  made  permanent. 

Truly,  gentlemen,  may  I rejoice  with  you  at  the 
bright  prospect  we  have  to  animate  us  with  re- 
newed exertion  in  seeking  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
our  usefulness.  The  difficulties  Incident  to  the 
formation  of  this — as  to  that  of  every  charitable 
institution — are  gradually  passing  away.  In  your 
laudable  eflbrts  to  cheer  the  hearts — to  relieve  the 
needy — ^to  open  the  way  to  the  poor  and  suffering 
children  of  humanity — ^to  give  to  them  the  posses- 
sion of  those  heaven  inspired  truths— to  make  them 
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lyseful  ai;^  intelligent  membew  ^ 8eciet]r>  end  to 
enligibten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and 
liring  God— joa  have  much  to  animate  and  much 
lo  encourage  you.  Society,  Catholic aociefy  m with 
you,  open  to  you,  and  ready  to  sustain  you  in  your 
honorable  efforts.  \f 

Truly,  gentlemen,  is  your  eauae  a great  and  noble 
one — ’Us  charity~^its  principles  ere  the  principles 
of  the  great  and  living  Jehovah— the  Saviour  and 
Bedeemer  oi  mankind— they  have  been  ennobled  by 
his  .life,  sanctified  by  his  suiierings,  and  hallowed 
fay  his  death ; in  him  we  have  a bright  and  glorious 
examfde  to  animate  and  encourage  us  to  adopt  them» 
to  nurture  them,  to  cultivate  them,  and  again  send 
them  forth  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  heavenly  origin. 
Yours  is  indeed  a joyous  apd  a generous  task,  it  is 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  honorable  beibre 
^pen,  it  is  to  seek  the  child,  the  helpless  child  of 
wanWto  raise  him  from  the  low  abyss  of  misery, 
and  pour  the  balm  of  consolaUon  on  bis  wounded 
spuit^to  cherish  his  heart— to  nourish  his  l^y, 
and  point  him  onward  to  that  true  source  from 
whence  flow  temporal  peace  and  happiness  and 
eternal  joy.  Oh!  then,  with  what  j^easure  and 
anzioiiB  desire  should  we,  under  the  guidance  of 
this  holy  influence,  seek  with  open  hands  and 
hearts,  and  cheerful  labor,  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
our  usefulness,  till  all,  all  in  this  fair  city  who  bear 
the  honorable  name  of  Catholic,  be  enrolled  in  a 
enuso  so  noble,  so  glorious,  and  worthy  of  the  true 
Christian  and  follower  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
The  path  is  open,  every  member  of  this  society  has 
power  and  influence  sufficient;  let  it  but  be  exerted 
pnd,  ere  another  year  will  have  passed^ypu  wifi  have 
finrmed  an  institution  which  will  be  an  honor  to 
yoomelves,  to  your  church,  and  the  commuuify  in 
■whieh  we  reside,  and  fill  the*  mind  of  every  true 
laborer  with  pleasure,  making  him  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  be  too  has  been  instramental  in  rear^ 
ing  a monument  of  so  much  beauty  and  excellence, 
and  why  should  this  not  be  ? Have  we  not  the 
past  to  encourage  and  incite  . us  to  increased  exer- 
tion ? Do  we  not  already  number  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  B being  an  accession  of  thirty- five 
to  our  number  since  the  semi-annual  report  of  my 
predecessor.  Is  this  not  truly  gratifying  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  joyous  in  the  anticipation  that  our 
most  fervent  hopes  may  yet  be  sealized  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  dayis  not  far  distant  when  the  Ca- 
tholic young  men  of  this  city  will  be  united  with  us 
in  our  pleasing  task,  sustaining,  supporting  nnd  en- 
soBraging  us  with  their  desired  presence  ? The 
present  is  the  time,  the  golden  period  when  the 
honorable  lesolnSiOB  should  be  made'  of  seeking 
friends,  associates  and  acqnasnhmces,  and  present- 
ing to  them  the  pstitionr-4he  humfade  petitiow^f 
the  Tjvfdowed  mother,  the  orphan  boy,  and  tbe  .solj- 
fering  child,  and  in  their,  behalf  askhpiE  thewpallsaito 


which  wjU  make  joyous,  their  hearts.  Now  is  the 
moment  to  seek  this  aid,  for  it  is  when  the  cold 
apd  piercing  '^ds  make  sad  and  desolate  the 
houses  of  the  ][K>er,  bringing  sorrow,  misery  and 
yirant  around  them,  that  we  may  minister,  unto 
^em  and  give  them  hope.  The  sum  you  ask  is 
aemU,  but,  like  the  **  dews  of  heaven,**  when  multi- 
plied it  will  produce  .comfort,  joy  and  happiness,  and 
{Uekn  that  vvhich*  to  the  child  oi  want,  is  the  hope- 
less future,  bright  and  beautiful.  Oh ! then,  in  their 
hekml^  do  1,  of  a generous  public  ask  this  nj  of 
hope-  In  its  bestowal  wiiyrou  give  them  joy,  and 
hid  them  not  deq»pnd. 

. It  is  gratifying  to  yourofficeia,  in  preseptiiig  to 
you  the  history  of  their  term  of  office,  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  responsible  trusts  .confided  to  their 
care  have  not  been  neglected;  nor  the  welfare  and 
prosperify  of  our  society  retarded  whilst  under  their 
supervision,  but  that  with  your  kind  aid  they  have 
been  enabled,  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  and  the 
.word  of  consolation  to  many,  poor  children,  who 
otherwise  would  haye  been  pressed  sopafy  and  sadly 
by  the  blighting  influences  of  povmty  and  want- 
Xour  monthly  contribution  baa  gone  findb.  But  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  huinan  calculation  tp  trace 
the  enduring  consequences  which  result  from  this 
your  bounty-  None  but  the  alirseeing  eye  of  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts  can  trace  the  eflects  of  that 
humble  agent  which  here  receives  its  mission  of 
charity  and  beneficenjt  design;  but  guided  as  it  is  by 
the  band  of  Providence,  we  may  humbly  hope  that 
its  influence  will  tend  to  good  for  time  and  eternity 
The  reports  which  have  been  submitted  to  you 
will  bring  more  immediately  to  your  consideration 
the  good  consequent  upon  your  bounty,  as  also  thp 
result  of  the  labors  of  your  government  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  its  duties  during  the  lest  six  months. 

Entering  upon  our  terms  of  office  at  a season 
when  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  but  little 
would  be  required  of  us,  we  have  found,  notwith- 
standing this  (as  you  are  well  aware),  that  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  history  of  our  so- 
ciety, in  consequence  of  the  several  important 
measures  which  have  been  before  you,  together  wifli 
the  interest  which  has  been  manifested  iu  their  re- 
gard, and  the  forbearance  which  has  been  shown  in 
the  expression  of  opinions  in  the  exciting  discus- 
sioDS  which  resulted  from  them,  all  of  which  plainly 
erinces  that  the  true  and  proper  principle  is  here 
to  guide  us  in  the  charitable  derignaof  our  associaf 
tion,  and  make  us  hope  that  its  usefulness  will  be 
pmpetuated  to  the  many  generatioM  yet  to  come. 

You  will  loam,  gentiemen,  from  the  several  reports 
which  liave  beep  submitted  to  you,  that  bills  for  the 
various  objerisspecifisdjfiiiKmnting, to  $192,79,  have 
been  appip^  ^.thfi  goiienimeiiit,  and  that  $181^06 
.have  been  paid»lesving,aj>slance  of  unpaid  hills  of 
$017,78,  Tberahsiibuth'iISfiefy^ 
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during  the  term  $102,84 ; thie,  added  to  $82,22, 
which  was  already  in  the  treasury,  makes  $186,06, 
the  amount  paid  out  by  the  governmenl  duriUg  the 
term.  The  steward  baa  on  hand  clothing,  See., 
amounting  in  vahie  to  $112,98 ; deducting  $67,78, 
the  amount  of  your  liaMUties,  there  will  remain 
$55,25  in  ftivor  of  the  society;  add  to  this  $77,76 
atm  due  by  members,  there  will  remain  $188,00 
capital  to  begin  the  next  term  of  charitable  la* 
bor. 

This  statement  will  bring  to  your  view  the  true 
condition  of  your  aocielf,  with  the  aggregate  of  our 
receipts  and  expenditures,  during  the  last  six 
months.  The  debt  of  $57.78,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing over  the  society  will,  I suspect,  be  a matter  of 
surprise  to  many.  It  accrued  in  consequence  of  the 
nmre  extended  purchase  of  one  or  two  articles  of 
almost  daily  distribution,  thereby  resulting  In  a 
saving  of  some  amount  to  the  society. 

We  may,  gentlemen,  confidently  hope  that  these 
liabilities  will  not  rest  long  upon  us.  I fisel  wefi 
assured  that  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  charita- 
ble Catholics  of  this  co&imunity  in  behalf  of  tiiose 
little  ones  whose  welAre  we  seek,  they  will  fireely 
and  nobly  assist  us,  and  show  that  they  can 
act  and  feel  in  a noble  cause  with  hearts  and  bands 
well  wor^y  of  true  Catholics  and  charitable  citi- 
tens.  I cannot,  gentlemen,  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  urging  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  measure  whereby  the  more  speedy 
collection  of  the  arrearages  of  delinquent  members 
may  be  effected.  As  our  association  increases  in 
tinmbers,  the  dlActtlties  attending  the  collection  of 
the  monthly  fees  will  become  greater,  even  now  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  book-keeper  to  insure 
the  speedy  and  punctual  collection  of  them.  I know 
of  no  plan  better  calculated  to  attain  these  desired 
objects,  than  tfae^ppointment  of  a committee  of  two 
to  each  ward  in  the  city — whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
visit  those  members  who  may  be  in  trrears,  and 
uige  upon  them  the  importance,— the  vital  import- 
ance of  puoctuaKty  in  the  payment  of  their  month- 
ly fees. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me,  before  closing 
my  report,  to  call  your  attention  for  a few  moments, 
to  that  department  of  your  association  which  has 
been  so  recently  established  for  the  honorable  pur- 
pose of  extending  your  charitable  influence.  I 
mean  your  Library— your  Catholic  Circulating  Li- 
brary. It  is  true  that  it  is  in  its  infoney,  it  is 
small.  But  two  short  months  have  elapsed  since  its 
connection  with  your  society,  snd  it  numbers  already 
nearly  two  hundred  volames*-4hs  voluntar/eontri- 
butions  of  your  members.  This,  gentlemen,  pro- 
mises much,  bnt  who  doubt  its  final  soceees^; 
it  is  in  the  care  of  Gatholies — Catbolie'  young  meh 
resolved  to  accomplish  a design  which  irdesHhell 
to  spread  ha  beniga  iafluenee  thHiugh  eveTy  aph^ 


and  rank  of  the  Catholics  of  this  community.  It 
was  honorable  in  Ha  conception,  and  is  piaise- 
woithy  in  Ha  designs,  destined,  as  it  is,  to  cast  its 
genial  rays  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,— to  open  to  them  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  knowledge,  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  snd 
learning;  dispensing  to  all  alike  the  light,  the 4a. 
bor,  and  honorable  designs  of  the  good  and  wise, 
casting  afhr  from  its  influence  and  protection  all 
that  is  fhlae  and  useless,  seeking  none  other  but  the 
pure  gems  of  literature,  with  no  other  hope,  no 
other  object,  than  that  of  establishing  an  institution 
which  will  tend  to  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and 
intelligence  of  our  friends,  associates,  and  citixens, 
and  enable  us  more  efiectually  to  cany  out  our 
charitable  designs  in  aiding  the  poor  and  suffering 
children  of  humanity.  With  objects  so  pure  and 
holy,  who  can,  who  will  doubt  your  success  ? Cha* 
rity  and  usefulness  are  its  fundamental  principles^ 
*tis  not  for  yourselves  you  labor— but  fi>r  your  Cre- 
ator, his  works,  and  those  whom  he  has  Messed 
and  taken  under  his  especial  care. 

Then  will  I say  to  you,  with  these  sentiments  as 
your  guide,  persevere,  persevere  now,  persevere 
in  your  difficulties,  and  persevere  in  that  success 
which  will  surely  crown  efibrts  so  noble,  so  honoi^ 
able,  and  patriotic.'  The  Catholics  in  this  will 
surely  sustain  and  encourage  you  by  their  libenl 
aid.  Persevere  in  this,  and  you  will  not  only  be 
honored  and  respected  here,  as  being  benefactors  of 
mankind,  but  your  efforts  in  so  holy  a cause  will 
tend  to  your  eternal  happiness  hereafter. 

This,  gentlemen,  terminates  my  term  of  cffiice;  I 
now  return  to  that  position  among  you  wliicfa  is 
more  congenial  to  my  feelings,  my  talents,  and  the 
station  in  society  which  I fill,  giving  to  you  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  you 
have  ever  extended  to  me,  humbly  hoping  that  He 
who  is  the  guide  and  protector  of  aU,  will  be  with 
3rou  in  this,  as  in  all  things  pertaining  to  your  tem- 
poral and  eternal  happiness, 
i am,  gentlemen. 

With  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jos.  A.  Sawteb. 


To  ConsESPOWDKNTS.— We  have  received  an 
article  entitled  « Rttro^peclofthi  Pad  ysor,”  being 
a review  of  several  publications  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  reference  to  the  hostile  movements  in 
this  country  against  the  Catholic  religion.  Wa 
are  much  indebted  to  our  learned  eoUaboiator  of 
Xouisville  for  this  able  exposition,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  Jmiuaiy  awnbor. 

1l!%e  Epiphamfy  an  excellent  poeflcti  article,  has 
dhro  come  to  hand,  and  #ni  be  pubKriied  In  our 
‘riwtt.  TlfoaMiorwiiriitcept  our  thanks. 
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OBITUARY. 

On  the  9th  Nov.  nt  St.  Thomas*  manor,  Charles’ 
county.  Rev.  Aloysius  Mudd,  of  the  Society  of 
Josus,  aged  fiRy-three  years. 

On  the  2Sth  Oct.  at  New  Orleans,  Rev.  Clau- 
dius I#unel,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Louis*  cathe- 
dral. 


At  the  Purcell  mansion  near  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Stb  of  October,  Magr.  Fbadinanp  Grevxk,  scho- 
lastic of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age. 

At  the  St.  Louis  university,  on  the  12th  Oct. 
Magr.  Joseph  YEaniN,  scholastic  of  the  Society  of 
Jeeus,  a native  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  21st  year  of  bis  age. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


jSn  Mriract  of  ike  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menu,  divided  into  three  parU,  ^c.  by  the  Ven.  and 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Challooer,  0.  D.  Third  Amer- 
ican edition.  Philadelphia:  Eugene Cummiskey, 

' 18mo,  pp.  284. 

This  pitMuction  of  Dr.  Challoner’s  pen  is  so  well 
known  to  the  Catholic  world,  that  any  eulogy  of  its 
merits  Is  Unoecessaty.  It  is  intended  especially 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons,  though  it  is  of 
gseat  utility  to  all  who  wi^  to  take  a succinct  and 
connected  view  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  present  is  the  third  American 
edition,  is  well  executed,  and  is  accompanied  with 
ttie  approbation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  bishop 
of  P^adelphia. 

fibe  ibvr  of  Ood  and  Homan  Respect.  Translated 
from  the  French,  Philadelphia:  M.  Fithian, 
18mo,  pp.  85. 

The  title  of  this  small  volume  sufficiently  indicates 
that  die  author’s  object  has  been  to  portray  the  evil 
consequences  of  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  hu- 
man respect  in  preference  to  the  dictates  of  duty. 
The  instruction  which  it  conveys  is  highly  import- 
ant particularly  to  youdi,  and  parents  would  do 
wcm  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children. 

JUustrated  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  the  Doway  and  Rhemish  versions.  New 
York. 

Parts  VI,  VII,  Vlil,  and  IX  of  this  magniacent 
work  have  reach^  us,  and  continue  to  realize  the 
eimctations  held  forth  by  the  enterprising  pub. 
lisner.  No  VI  contains  a representation  of  Cori^ 
standing  on  the  earth,  and  delivering  the  apostolic 
commission ; in  No>  VIII  will  be  found  a most  ad- 
mirable engraving  of  the  cruciaxion,  in  the  richest 
style  of  art. 


matical  examples  and  facts  of  the  French  language, 
wHh  a key  to  pronuneiatioD. 

3.  No.  8. — Interesting  Narrations  in  French, 
eoBsisttng  of  Tales,  Fables,  and  Anecdotes,  in- 
tended for  reading,  translation,  and  particularly  nar- 
ration. 

4.  No.  4.--4Ii8torical  NarratioDS  in  French,  for 
the  same  purposes. 

6.  No.  6.— Fleurs  du  Parnasse  Fran^ais,  or  ele- 

Snt  extracts  from  the  most  iq)proved  produ^ons  of 
e best  French  poets. 

An  examination  of  these  books  has  convinced  ns 
that  they  are  well  adi^ed  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language.  The  method  of  the  author  iu 
No.  1 for  conveying  and  correcting  pronunciation, 
and  the  grammatical  summary  in  No.  2,  will  be 
found  useful,  not  only  to  the  young  student  of 
French,  but  to  all  who  desire  to  refresh  their 
knowledge  of  this  language,  without  wading 
through  ail  the  details  usually  set  forth  in  element- 
ary works.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  series,  the 
selections  have  been  made  with  judgment,  and  can- 
not frul  to  afford  instruction  and  entertainment  to 
the  reader.  All  the  foregoing  works  are  for  sale  at 
Mubpht’s. 

Lorenzo,  or  the  Empire  of  religion,  translated 
from  the  French  by  a laay  of  FhUadelphia,  Balti- 
more : John  Mui^y.  82mo.  pp.  811. 

This  little  volume  is  a republication  of  the  tale 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Magazine, 
and  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  the  excellent  in- 
struction which  it  conveys,  and  the  handsome 
style  in  which  it  is  printed  a^  bound,  all  concur  to 
miake  it  a most  appropriate  book  for  circulation  at 
the  approaching  season.  Persons  of  all  classes  will 
find  It  a veiy  useful  publication. 


JHcoiU  Series  of  School  Books,  for  the  Study  the 
French  Language,  Pbiladelpnia : Thomas  Cfow- 
perthwait  & Co.  12mo. 

This  series,  as  for  as  published,  consists  of  the 
following  works : 

1.  No.  1. — First  lessons  in  French,  consisting  of 
tufoa  and  ditections  for  the  attainment  of  a Just 
pronunciation ; with  select  pieces,  sentences,  and 
phrases,  conveniently  arrartged  for  double  transla- 
tion, from  French  into  English,  and  from  English 
info  French.  . 

2.  No.  2. — ^The  French  Student’s  Assistant; 
being  a recapitulation  of  the  most  important  gram- 


Ckristianfs Guide  to  Heaven,  Baltimore : John 
Murphy.  Pittsbm^ : George  Quigley. 

Among  the  prayer  books  which  are  so  profusely 
issued  from  the  press,  we  think  that  the  one  before 
us  is  destined  to  hold  an  important  place.  It  con- 
tains some  valuable  explanations  which  are  seldom 
found  in  books  of  this  description,  and  all  the  usual 
devotions  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  moreover 
very  handsomely  executed,  and  embellished  with 
four  highly  finished  engravings. 

Metropolitan  CathoUc  Jlmanae  for  1845.  Balti- 
more : F.  Lucas,  Jr.  pp.  296. 

This  work  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 
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I Smtday,  1st  Sand,  of  Advent,  semid.  er.  nnd  pref.  of  trio. 

In  Vesp.  ooin.of  rol. 

9  Monday,  8.  BiMonm,  VM.  semid.  com.  of  ler  in  Itods  and 
mass,  in  which  gl.  3 col.  Deu$  qtd  dc,  4*0.  Red,  Vesp. 
of  ftiL  com.  of  prec.  and  ftr. 

3 Tueeday.  8.  Francis  Xavier,  C.  doub.  com.  of  fer.  in 

lands  and  mass,  in  which  gl.  tFJdte,  Vesp.  firom  di. 
fol.  (bynm  mcr.  eny,)  eon.  of  psoc.  and  feiia  and  8. 
Barbara. 

4 WedneedM.  6.  Peter  Cbrysologus.  BCD.  doob.  com.  of 

fer.  ano  8.  in  lauds  and  mass,  in  which  gi.  in  credo. 
IFAite.  in  Vesp.  com.  offer,  and  S.  Sabbas. 

5 Tkunday,  Feria,  com.  of  8.  in  lauds  and  mass,  3 col.  do 

BM,  Pmole,  Vesp.  offol.  com.  offer. 

6 Friday,  8.  Nicholas,  BC.  doub.  com.  of  fer.  in  lauds  and 

rasas.  In  which  gt.  White,  Faet,  Vesp.  from  ch.  of 
fid.  (hymn  m,  tup.)  com.  of  prec.  and  feria. 

7 Saturday,  8.  Ambrose.  BCD.  doub.  com.  of  fer.  iti  lauds 

and  mass,  in  wbieb  gl.  and  cr.  White,  la  Vesp.  com. 
offol. 

8 Sunday,  f Sd  of  Advent,  semid.  Purple,  Vesp.  of  fol. 

com.  of  Hunday. 

9 Monday,  f Conception  of  the  BVM.  d.  9 . cl.  with  bet.. 

(yesterday)  com.  of  fer.  in  lauds  and  moss,  in  which  gl. 
cr.  and  pref.  te  in  concep.  White,  li^  Vesp.  com,  of 
fer.  and  8.  Melchiades. 

10  Tuesday,  f Of  the  oct  semid.  com.  offer,  and  8.  in  lands 

and  mass,  in  whichgi.  and  cr.  White,  Veep.  from.  ch. 
of  fol.  com.  of  oct.  and  fer. 

II  Wedneeday.  f Bc.  Damosns,  PC.  senid.  com  of  net.  and 

fer.  in  lauds  and  mass,  in  which  gl.  and  cr.  Wkitoi 
Vesp.  from.  ch.  of  oct.  com.  of  prec.  and  fer. 

19  Thvrtday.  f Of  the  oct.  semid.  com.  of  fer.  in  lauds  and 
mass,  3 col*  ds  8p,  3*  cr.  White,  Vesp.  of  M.  com.  of 
oct.  and  fer. 

13  Friday,  f Lucy,  VM.  doub.  com.  of  oct.  and  fer.  fu 

lauds  and  mass,  in  which  gl.  and  cr.  Red,  Feat,  In 
Vesp.  com.  of  oct.  and  fer. 

14  Saturday,  f Of  the  oct.  semid.  as  on  the  13th  Instant; 

White,  Vesp.  of  fer.  from  ch.  of  Bund.  com.  of  ociave* 
day  of  concs|k 


15  Sunday,  fSd  of  AdvenL  semid.  com.  of  octave-day  in 
lands  and  mass,  cr.  and  pref.  of  BVM.  liajple.  In 
Vesp.  com.  of  oct.  and  fol. 

16  Monday,  f Eusebius,  BM.  semid.  com.  offer,  in  laadc 

and  mafe,  in  wbiehgU 3 col.  Ifeia guide Bljr.  Red,  In 
Vesp.  com.  of  fer. 

17  TWtdoy.  f Feria,  9 col.  of  BV.  3 EeeL  or  pro  Ptna, 

Purple.  Vesp.  or  fol.  com.  of  fer. 

18  Wedneeday,  f E/tmher-day,  Fart.  Expect,  of  deliv.  of 

BVM.  gr.  d.  Less,  of  3 nocl.  of  fer.  of  which  com.  In 
lauds  and  mass,  in  which  gl.  cr.  pref.  et  te  in  ExpetL 
White.  In  Vesp.  com.  offer. 

19  Tkureday.  Feria,  as  on  17Ui  inst.  Pmrpde,  At  masn. 

auL  O Radix,  ^ 

90  Friday.  Ember-de^  Fad,  In  mass  9 col.  of  viff.  8C« 

Thomas,  3 dc  BM.  Purple.  Vesp.  of  fol.  com.  of  fu, 
ant.  O Clatu. 

91  Saturday.  Ember-day.  FaeL  8.  Thomas  Apostla,  d.  S. 
cl.  com.  of  fer.  in  lauds  and  mass,  in  which  gl.  cr.  pref. 
of  app.  and  go^  of  fer.  at  the  end.  Red,  In  Veap. 
com.  of  Sund.  O .Orient. 

99  femdsy.  4Ui  of  Advent,  aemid.  Purple.  In  Veep,  at 
mign.  aiii.  O Rex. 

93  Me>^.  Feria, 9 col.  FUeknm,  3 de BFM.  InVtey,  u 

magn.  ant.  O J^monueL 

94  TSieeday,  Christmas  eve.  Fad.  Mam  prop.  Punk, 

Vesp.  offol. 

95  Wedneeday.  f Cauirrif At-nAT,  or  nativity  of  oar  Lord, 
doub.  1 class  with  oct.  AH  prop.  White,  In  Vcq». 
com.  of  8.  Stephen. 

96  Thurtday,  f 8.  Stephen,  Protomartyr,  d.  9 cl.  with  oct. 

all  prop.  Red. 

97  PVidoy.  f 8.  John  ap.  and  evang.  d.  9 d.  widi  oct.  all 

prap.  White, 

98  Salmday.  f •dhdinenae.  Holy  Innocanta,  MM.  d.  9 cL 

with  oct.  all  prop.  Purple, 

99  Sunday,  f Sunday  within  the  oct.  semid. 

30  Monday,  f 8.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  BM.  aemid.  (99lh) 

Red, 

31  Tuetday.  8.  Silvester^  Pa  doub.  White.  Veq».  of  ibi. 
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